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A  CHILLY  NIGHT. 

I  rose  at  the  dead  of  night, 
And  went  to  the  lattice  alone 

To  look  for  my  mother's  ghost 
Where  the  ghostly  moonlight  shone. 

My  friends  had  failed  one  by  one, 

Middle-aged,  young,  and  old. 
Till  the  ghosts  were  warmer  to  me 

Than  my  friends  that  had  grown  so  cold. 

I  looked  and  I  saw  the  ghosts 

Dotting  plain  and  mound: 
They  stood  in  the  blank  moonlight. 

But  no  shadow  lay  on  the  ground; 
They  spoke  without  a  voice 

And  they  leaped  without  a  sound. 

I  called:  "O  my  mother  dear,"— 

I  sobbed:  "O  my  mother  kind. 
Make  a  lonely  bed  for  me 

And  shelter  it  from  the  wind: 

**Tell  the  others  not  to  come 

To  see  me  night  or  day: 
But  I  need  not  tell  my  friends 

To  be  sure  to  keep  away." 

My  mother  raised  her  eyes, 

They  were  blank  and  could  not  see: 
Tet  they  held  me  with  their  stare, 

While  they  seemed  to  look  at  me. 

She  opened  her  mouth  and  spoke, 

I  could  not  hear  a  word, 
While  my  flesh  crept  on  my  bones 

And  every  hair  was  stirred. 

She  knew  that  I  could  not  hear 

The  message  that  she  told, 
Whether  I  had  long  to  wait 

Or  soon  should  sleep  in  the  mould: 
I  saw  her  toss  her  shadowless  hair 

And  wring  her  hands  in  the  cold. 

I  strained  to  catch  her  words. 
And  she  strained  to  make  me  hear; 

But  never  a  sound  of  words 
Fell  on  my  straining  ear. 

From  midnight  to  the  cockcrow 

I  kept  my  watch  in  pain, 
While  the  subtle  ghosts  grew  subtler 

In  the  sad  night  on  the  wane. 

From  midnight  to  the  cockcrow 

I  watched  till  all  were  gone. 
Some  to  sleep  in  the  shifting  sea 

And  some  under  turf  and  stone: 
Living  had  failed  and  dead  had  failed. 

And  I  was  indeed  alone. 

Chbistika  Rosbetti. 


A  Chilly  Night,  etc. 

A  SONG  OF  SNOW-TIME. 


Now  wends  the  track  across  the  snow 
That  once  went  through  the  daisies; 

Long  lines  of  frost  are  lying  low 
Where  once  were  fairy  mazes — 

Where  once  the  gorse  was  all  aflame 
In  moorland  nooks  and  hollows — 

Where  once  the  crying  cuckoo  came. 
And  lightly-skimming  swallows. 

0  earth,  thou  doest  all  things  right! 
Thy  very  desolation 

Ls  but  a  prelude  to  the  light 
Of  love  and  new  creation. 

1  gaze  across  a  land  of  snow — 

I  catch  the  skylark's  greeting— 
I  breathe  the  breath  of  flowers— I  know 
The  pulse  of  June  is  beating. 

Abthttb  L.  Salmon. 


PAN. 


Hush!  Pan  is  sleeping 

In  forest  deep  on  leafy  bed: 

Oh,  softly  tread. 
Hum  lullaby,  O  drowsy  bee: 
In  charmed  silence  every  tree 

His  watch  is  keeping. 
Oh,  softly  tread:  great  Pan  is  sleeping. 

Hark!  Pan  is  waking! 

A  shiver  through  the  leaves  is  creeping 

Before  the  breeze. 
Oh,  see  the  Hamadryads  peeping 

Behind  the  trees. 
Their  trunks  glow  ruddy  in  the  sun, 
And  hark!  the  blackbirds  one  by  one 

The  silence  breaking 
With  flute-like  note;  for  Pan  is  waking. 

Ethel  R.  Babkeb. 
Yenalllefl.  Academy. 


INTBOSPECTIVE. 

I  wish  it  were  over  the  terrible  pain^ 
Pang  after  pang  again  and  again; 
First  the  shattering  ruining  blow, 
Then  the  probing  steady  and  slow. 

Did  I  wince?    I  did  not  faint: 
My  soul  broke  but  was  not  bent: 
Up  I  stand  like  a  blasted  tree 
By  the  shore  of  the  shivering  sea. 

On  my  boughs  neither  leaf  nor  fruit. 
No  sap  in  my  uttermost  root; 
Brooding  in  an  anguish  dumb 
On  the  short  past  and  the  long  to  come. 

Chbistina  Rossbtti. 


On  Some  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
ON  SOME  BOOKS  FOK  BOYS  AlO)  GIKLS. 

Most  people  have  probably  not  for- 
gotten a  certain  pictorial  advertisement 
highly    popular    and    widely    diffused 
some  twenty  years  ago.    Entitled  "The 
Child— What  will  he  become?"  it  pur- 
ported to  illustrate  the  potentialities 
for  good  or  evil  latent  in  the  young, 
and  the  vast  importance  of  education. 
It  started  with  the  representation  of  a 
boy's  face  in  profile,  and  went  on  to 
depict  the  same  countenance  at  succes- 
8iTe  stages  in  a  career  of  learning,  in- 
dustry, virtue,  and  (of  course)  pecuniary 
success,  on  the  one  hand,  and  at  the 
corresponding  stages   in   a   career   of 
Ignorance,  intemperance,  depravity,  and 
consequent  want,  on  the  other.     The 
idea,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  very  hap- 
pily parodied  by  Mr.  Fumiss,  who  with 
admirable  skill  and  humor  traced  the 
development  of  the  boy  politician  first 
into    a    Gladstone    and    then    into    a 
Biggar.     But  nowadays   the  question 
has  been  to  some  extent  superseded 
by  one  equally  puzzling:  '*The  Child— 
What  is  he?"    And  indeed  the  inquiry 
is  one  in  which  every  species  of  man 
of  science,  as  well  as  every  school  of 
philosophers,  has  a  strong  interest  to 
take  part.    The  anthropologist  clutches 
at  resemblances  between  the  child  and 
the    savage,    the   biologist   at    resem- 
blances   between    the    child    and    the 
monkey  or  the  oyster.    The  Darwinian 
and   the   follower  of   Weismann   ner- 
vously peer  for  symptoms,  or  the  ab- 
sence of  symptoms,  of  the  hereditary 
transmission     of     acquired     qualities. 
The  idealist  or  Neo-Hegelian  solemnly 
watches  the  first  unfolding  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  child's  ideal  (that  we  be- 
lieve, is.  or  latterly  was,  the  correct 
phraseology,  "innate  ideas"  being  for 
the  present  out  of  fashion).    With  com- 
placent satisfaction  the   hedonist  be- 
holds the  child  over-eating  itself.    With 
unctuous  confusion  of  thought  but  not 
of  face  the  quasi-religious  evolutionist 
observes  the  child  "adapting  itself"  to 
an  environment  of  sweetmeats  or  the 
reverse,  as  the  case  may  be.    Above  all, 
as  we  gather  from  a  recent  work  of 
Mr.  RuUy,  the  psychologist  has  a  su- 


preme interest  in  the  matter,  and  is 
eager  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  "child- 
watching."  He  would  endeavor,  of 
cowrse,  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all 
mothers,  for  Mr.  Chilllp's  proposition 
even  now  holds  good  that  "the  ladies 
are  great  observers."  But  the  child, 
the  victim  of  the  experiment,  would, 
we  conceive,  be  well-nigh  ruined. 

For  the  truth  is,  we  suspect,  that  if 
the  mothers,  fathers,  grandparents,  and 
uncles    and    aunts,    once    commence 
Smorltork  with  note-book  and  pencil, 
there  is  not  a  single  child  of  average 
sharpness  but  will  "smoke"  them  in 
a  minute.     The  inevitable  result  will 
be  that  the  child  will  lose  all  sincerity, 
ingenuousness,  and  candor;  it  will  at 
least  pose,  if  it  does  not  deceive,  of 
set  purpose;  and  that  result  no  one 
would  deplore  more  heartily  than  Mr. 
Sully,  for  the  stream  of  information 
would  then  be  tainted  at  its  source. 
At  the  present  day,  moreover,  such  a 
consequence  would  be  especially  lam- 
entable.    It  is  a  rash  thing  to  gen- 
eralize—a rash  thing  to  make  sweei)- 
ing  accusations— a  rash  thing  to  asseit 
with  confidence  that  the  former  days 
were  better  than  these.    For  the  last 
three  hundred  years  and  more,  for  ex- 
ample, it  has  been  a  commonplace  that 
the  good  old-fashioned  type  of  servant 
has  disappeared,  and  been  replaced  by 
one  palpably  inferior.    Orlando  thought 
so  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  and  Swift's 
"Directions  to  Servants"  will  ever  re- 
main as  a  perpetual  warning  against 
cherishing  the  illusion  that  there   is 
anything    new    under   the    sun.     The 
children  of  to-day  are  like  enough  no 
more  spoiled  than  many  of  their  pred- 
ecessors.    But,   at  the  risk  of  being 
guilty  of  the  rashness  we  have  just 
censured,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the    temptation    to    be    self-conscious 
assails  the  young  idea  of  the  present 
age  more  artfully,  more  attractively, 
and  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success, 
than  at  any  former  period.    Children's 
parties  are  more  frequent,  and  are  kept 
up  much  later,  than  in  the  days  when 
Leech's  delightful  boy  scowled  at  young 
Albert  Grig  for  polking  with  the  darling 
of  his  heart,  and  muttered,  "He  had 
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better  not  go  too  far!"  Leagues  of 
children  are  formed  for  the  promotion 
of  all  sorts  of  beneyolent  and  fussy 
purposes,  and  infant  phenomena,  nur- 
tured in  the  highest  circles,  appear  on 
platforms  lisping  philanthropic  plati- 
tudes, and  even  (we  are  told)  pretend 
to  edit  improving  magazines.  Not  a 
weekly  newspaper  that  appeals  to 
the  general  —  certainly  not  one  that 
appeals  avowedly  to  the  fair  sex 
—but   has   its    "children's   page,"   ed- 


ited by  "Aunt  Barbara"  or  "Gousin 
Betsy,"  wherein  appear  the  photo- 
graphs of  prodigies  who  have  written 
essays  or  composed  poems,  or  who  have 
won  the  prize  medal  of  the  Association 
for  Performing  One  Good  Act  Every 
Day  (for  they  are  all  enrolled  in  some 
such  imbecile  society),  or  who  have 
raised  the  sum  of  three  shillings  and 
ninepence  halfpenny  (enclosing  coupon) 
In  halfpenny  stamps  for  the  Home  of 
Rest  for  Decayed  Dicky-birds,  or  who 
have  procured  the  largest  number  of 
subscribers  to  the  periodical  in  ques- 
tion, or  who,  in  short,  have  achieved 
some  similar  triumph  in  the  cause  of 
progress.  Doubtless  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  honest  children  of  sensible  parents 
are  untouched  by  these  and  similar 
follies.  Yet  a  certain  number  must  fall 
victims;  and  the  symptoms  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  collapse  of  baldly  and 
blatantly  didactic  literature  which  took 
place  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  has 
not  been  an  unmixed  blessing. 

In  no  class  of  literature  designed  for 
beys  and  girls,  it  may  safely  be  af- 
firmed, is  this  self-consciousness  more 
out  of  place  or  more  distasteful  than 
in  that  which  deals  with  school-life. 
Yet  almost  all  the  standard  schoolboy 
works  are  tinctured  with  the  vice,  from 
which  even  "Tom  Brown's  School- 
Days,''  facile  pri/nceps  as  it  still  is,  is 
not  wholly  free.  The  worst  offenders 
are  certainly  "Brie"  and  "St.  Wini- 
fred's," which  have  long  enjoyed  an 
unenviable,  If  richly  deserved,  reputa- 
tion for  sentimentality  and  sickliness 
of  the  most  aggravated  kind.  Who 
would  have  dreamt  that  Dean  Farrar's 
supremacy  would  ever  be  challenged? 
Yet  here  is  Mr.  Welldon.  whose  "Gerald 


Eversley'B  Friendship"  '  is,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  nothing  if  not  a  heroic  attempt 
to  rival  the  characteristic  extrava- 
gances of  the  dean. 

The  story  hinges  upon  the  friendship 
of  two  boys  bom  and  bred  in  vastly 
different  circumstances,  who  chance  to 
arrive  for  the  first  time  simultaneously 

at  Har we  mean  St  Anselm's.    The 

"friend"  is  a  certain  Harry  Venniker, 
the  possessor  of  "a  radiant  smile  that 
played  now  and  again  like  a  wander- 
ing sunbeam  on  his  mobile  features." 
His  father  Is  a  peer  of  the  realm;  his 
home,  "a  stately  ancestral  seat,"  which 
"had  scarcely  been  altered,  except  in 
some  of  its  sanitary  details,  durini; 
two  centuries."  Gerald  himself  is 
quite  another  sort  of  boy,  being  indeed 
the  son  of  an  excellent  country  par- 
son of  severe  evangelical  views,  and 
is  given  upon  occasion  to  the  practice 
of  sobbing  "with  heartbroken  passion- 
ateness."  "It  happened  once,"  we  i(re 
told  of  (herald,  "that,  as  he  was  walk- 
ing with  a  book  of  poetry  In  his  hand 
in  the  covert  immediately  adjoining 
a  part  of  his  father's  glebeland,  he 
came  upon  a  number  of  pheasants  that 
the  keepers  who  were  out  with  a  shoot- 
ing party  had  left— bedraggled,  bleed- 
ing, some  of  them  hardly  yet  dead— to 
be  picked  up  in  the  evening  when  the 
day's  sport  was  finished.  The  sight 
was  so  painful  that  he  turned  away 
from  it  as  if  it  sickened  him,  and  the 
tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  won- 
dered if  any  satisfaction  derived  from 
killing  these  beautiful  creatures  could 
be  greater  than  his  in  being  innocent 
of  their  blood!"  Truly  we  have  had 
nothing  like  Gerald's  exquisite  sensi- 
bility thus  displayed  after  what  the 
Scotch  counsel  called  a  "shooting  expe- 
deeshin,"  since  honest  Harry  Sandford, 
when  walking  with  his  friend  Master 
Merton,  was  horsewhipped  by  Squire 
Chase  for  declining  to  tell  which  direc- 
tion Puss  had  taken.  To  be  sure,  little 
Harry  had  "the  noblest  mind  that  ever 
adorned  a  human  being"  {teste  Mr.  Mer- 
ton), not  to  mention  "dispositions  that 
might  adorn  a  throne."  Yet  of  the  two. 
young  Sandford  is  infinitely  the  more 

1  London:  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  189B. 
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likeable;  be  bas  a  wbiff  of  tbe  country, 
a  dasb  of  tbe  true  bucolic  stolidity, 
about  blm.  Moreover,  in  tbe  case  al- 
luded to  be  sbows  tbe  instinct  of  all 
honorable  boys,  *'not  to  tell,"  and  tbe 
sportsmanlike  desire  to  give  puss  law. 
Besides,  he  never  took  his  walks  abroad 
**witb  a  book  of  poetry  in  bis  band;" 
while  Gerald's  character,  we  fear,  is 
aptly  enough  summed  up  in  tbe  harsh 
and  invidious  epithets  of  pleumieheur 
and  "prig."  To  resume  tbe  story: 
Gerald  and  Yennlker  share  a  room  at 
St.  Anselm's  — a  scantily  furnished 
apartment,  which  contained  "all  the 
conventional  phenomena  of  a  dual  ex- 
istence:" a  somewhat  imposing  peri- 
phrasis (reminding  one  of  the  Miss 
Pecksniffs'  staggering  and  tailleos  spar- 
row borrowed  from  tbe  kitchen)  for 
two  bookcases,  two  wasbstands,  and 
two  basins.  Nevertheless,  their  room 
was  "tbe  virgin  soil,  as  it  were, 
which  they  were  destined  to  cultivate." 
Though  each  boy  strikes  out  a  differ- 
ent line  for  himself— Gerald  preferring 
work  and  ultimately  a  Balliol  scholar- 
ship, Venniker  choosing  cricket  and 
tbe  eleven— their  friendship  becomes 
closer,  and  Gerald  goes  to  stay  at  tbe 
"ancestral  seat"  in  the  holidays.  This 
introduction  to  new  people  and  new 
ways  of  life,  combined  with  a  smatter- 
ing of  infidelity  which  be  bad  some- 
how picked  up,  makes  bis  home,  his 
father,  bis  stepmother,  and  his  belong- 
ings in  general  less  congenial  to  him 
every  day.  "Not  that  Gerald  ever  re- 
ferred in  censorious  language  to  his 
home,"  magnanimous  fellow!  Tbe  life 
at  school  passes  on  through  conven- 
tional incidents  narrated  in  no  vei7 
striking  or  convincing  way,  until  it 
brings  us  to  a  chapter  entitled  "The 
Crisis  of  Faith,"  where  "the  spiritual 
agonies  of  a  soul"  (Gerald's,  to  wit) 
are  recorded  with  some  detail  in  the 
usual  manner.  That  is  to  say,  the 
arguments  for  agnosticism  and  for  rev- 
elation are  alternately  presented  with 
so  thorough  a  lack  of  reality  and  force, 
with  so  calm  an  ignoring  of  tbe  funda- 
mental points  at  stake,  with  so  com- 
placent and  self-satisfied  an  assumption 
that  they  are  not  the  old  arguments 


at  all,  but  brand-new  ones  absolutely 
"up-to-date,"  that  tbe  reader  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  irritation  is  all  but  driven 
by  tbe  case  for  scepticism  into  faith, 
and  by  tbe  case  for  faith  into  scepti- 
cism. Have  tbe  people,  we  sometimes 
wonder,  who  think  they  read  this  kind 
of  thing  with  instruction  and  profit, 
ever  beard  of  David  Hume  on  the  one 
side,  or  Dean  Mansel  on  the  other? 
Half  an  hour  with  "the  daring  boy 
who  fairly  floored  both  mind  and  mat- 
ter," or  with  tbe  Hampton  lecturer, 
might  help  to  dissipate  the  thick  vapors 
of  their  minds.  Fortunately,  even  "the 
volcanic  upbeavings  of  a  aoul's  fiery 
unrest"  cannot  go  on  forever,  and  tbe 
tale  resumes  its  course  onward  to  a 
most  melancholy  ending  which  we  need 
not  recount 

The  lamentable  thing  Is,  that  the 
book  is  redeemed  by  little  that  Is  ex- 
cellent in  tbe  way  of  character-drawing 
or  of  humor.  Tbe  personages  fiatly 
refuse  to  come  to  life,  though  their 
creator  plays  the  sedulous  Franken- 
stein for  all  be  is  worth;  the  style  is 
turgid  and  uneasy;  trite  and  ponder- 
ous reflections  on  life  abound;  not  a 
bint  of  the  atmosphere  or  spirit  of 
public-school  life  is  successfully  com- 
municated. It  is  curious  to  note  that 
one  incident  in  tbe  "comic  relief,"  which 
turns  on  the  immense  trouble  required 
to  make  a  deaf  person  catch  a  perfectly 
trivial  remark,  was  anticipated  by  Miss 
Catherine  Sinclair  some  sixty  years 
ago  in  "Modem  Accomplishments"— a 
novel  of  which  no  one  has  ever  heard, 
and  which  still  fewer,  as  the  Irishman 
said,  have  read.  At  almost  every  point, 
indeed,  "Gerald  Bversley's  Friendship'* 
must  yield  to  a  much  shorter  and  much 
less  pretentious  book  by  Mrs.  Forsyth 
Grant,*  which,  crude  and  unsatisfac- 
tory as  in  some  respects  it  certainly  is. 
and  plainly  as  it  may  disclose  the  hand 
of  an  artist  who  is  not  yet  completely 
mistress  of  her  craft,  displays  mucli 
keen  discrimination  of  character,  and 
holds  out  the  promise  of  better  things 
in  the  future.  Meantime,  let  Mr.  Well- 
don  look  to  it.    Fadlis  descensus;  and 

^  The  Story  of  Crampton  School.    Edinburgh  : 
Nlmmo,  Hay,  &  Mitchell. 
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unless  he  takes  care  the  headmaster 
of  Harrow  may,  before  he  knows  where 
he  is,  be  found  perpetrating  another 
"Darkness  and  Dawn"  or  another 
"Gathering  Clouds." 

It  is  a  relief  to  pass  from  these  vol- 
canic upheavings,  these  unwholesome 
agitations,  these  self-inflicted  agonies, 
into  the  calm  and  serene  atmosphere 
of  the  Fairy  Tale.    There,  at  all  events, 
is  no  place  for  affectation  or  staginess, 
there  no   bosoms  are   racked   by   the 
effort   to   keep   abreast   of   the    "best 
thought"  of  the  day,  no  souls  distracted 
by    fondly   pampered   doubts.      There 
events  move  with  ease  and  spirit;  a 
pleasant  and  delightful  humor  is  dif- 
fused around;  the  world  is  regulated 
according  to  a  clearly  marked  but  most 
felicitous  and  well-ordered  convention: 
above  all,  we  mingle  with  human  be- 
ings who  are  capable  of  engaging  our 
sympathies,  and  whom  we  feel  to  be 
of  our  own  flesh  and  blood.    The  fairy 
tale  has  always  flourished  vigorously, 
but  it  seems  to  have  taken  a  new  lease 
of  life  within  the  last  four  or  five  years. 
There  are  the   four  volumes   of   Mr. 
Lang's  editing,  resplendent  in  the  vari- 
ous colors  of  the  rainbow;^  and  few 
be  the  schoolrooms  where  one  or  all  of 
them  may  not  be  found.     Mr.  Jacobs 
can  boast  of  more  than  an  equal  num- 
ber; '  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  two  to  his 
credit;'  and  Mr.  Couch  is  responsible 
for  one.*   Besides  these,  there  must  be 
innumerable  fairy  story-books  of  a  less 
ambitious  kind,  similar  to  those  which 
held  their  own  in  many  a  nursery,  when 
the  artistic  instinct  of  childhood  was 
amply  satisfied  with  indifferent  wood- 
cuts and   highly   colored   "chromes"— 
illustrations    which,    to    our   thinking, 
imparted  a  grim  and  hideous  ferocity 
to  the  ogre,   a   manly   beauty   to   the 


»  The  Blue,  Red,  Green,  Yellow  Fairy-Book. 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co.,  1890-B3. 

<  English  Fairy  Tales.  More  English  Fairy 
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youngest  son,  an  emphatic  if  somewhat 
ostentatious  charm  to  the  ill-used 
daughter,  that  the  more  reflned  and 
infinitely  more  skilful  methods  .of  mod- 
em draughtsmen  need  never  pretend 
to  rival,  much  less  to  surpass.  The 
four  continents  have  been  ransacked 
for  fairy  tales;  every  savage  has  been 
industriously  "pumped;"  and  it  looks 
as  if  future  editors  and  collectors  will 
be  able  to  add  very  little  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  public  stock  of  harmless 
pleasure,  unless  indeed  they  should  be 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  long- 
lost  "Buck  of  Beverland"  which  Mr. 
Burchell  narrated  to  the  Primrose  chil- 
dren. Yet,  we  dare  say,  new  versions 
will  from  time  to  time  crop  up  to  mod- 
ify the  current  view  of  what  a  partic- 
ular story  is  in  its  purest  and  most 
essential  form,  stripped  of  all  accidents 
and  accretions.  The  maxim,  meHua  eat 
petere  fontea  quant  aectari  rivuloay  doubt- 
less holds  good  in  this  as  in  any  other 
branch  of  research,  but  in  none  is  its 
application  attended  with  more  serious 
difficulty. 

A  comparison  between  some  of  the 
versions  given  by  Mr.  Lang,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
and  Mr.  Baring-Gould  reveals  many 
interesting  and  significant  discrepan- 
cies. Thus,  in  "Jack  the  Giant-KlUer," 
Mr.  Jacobs,  whose  version  is  singularly 
full,  although  he  considers  the  second 
part  a  "weak  and  late  invention  of  the 
enemy,  and  not  volksttlmlich  at  all," 
has  omitted  the  incident  of  the  giant 
dragging  the  knight  and  his  lady  by 
the  hair  of  their  heads.  Both  Mr.  Lang 
and  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  retaining  that,  omit  Jack's 
characteristic  and  well-directed  taunt 
to  Cormoran,  "Will  no  diet  serve  you 
but  poor  Jack?"  while  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  actually  dai-es  to  narrate  the 
conclusion  of  a  most  exciting  episode 
in  this  tame  fashion:— 

When  they  had  finished,  Jack  said. 
"Now  I  can  do  what  you  cannot.  I  can 
run  a  knife  in  here,"  pointing  to  his  bag. 
"without  killing  myself."  He  then  seissed 
the  knife,  plunged  it  into  the  leathern  bag, 
and  out  fell  the  pudding.  The  giant  was 
surprised  at  this,  and  not  liking  to  be  out- 
done in  such  a  matter,  he  also  seized  the 
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knife,  plunged  it  into  his  body,  and  died 
on  the  spot. 

To  leave  out  the  giant's  exclamation, 
"Odds  splutter  hur  nails!  hur  can  do 
that  trick  hurself,"  is  to  throw  over- 
board not  merely  an  exquisite  trait  of 
nationality  (the  giant  was  a  Welsh 
giant),  but  what,  in  the  opinion  of 
every  child  whose  judgment  is  worth 
having,  has  long  since  been  decided 
to  be  the  very  crowning  point,  the  ab- 
solutely supreme  moment  of  the  narra- 
tive. Again,  in  *'Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk," Mr.  Jacobs  dispenses,  very 
wisely  we  think,  with  the  fairy  who 
informs  Jack  that  the  ogre  had  killed 
his  father  and  stolen  his  possessions. 
The  fairy  and  her  information,  he  con- 
siders, were  introduced  at  a  late  date 
merely  to  give  Jack  a  good  title  to  the 
ogre's  wealth,  and  are  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  story. 
Both  Mr.  Baring-Gould  and  Mr.  Lang, 
whose  version  is  a  very  elaborate  one, 
have  the  fairy;  but  Mr.  Lang  omits 
the  excellent  little  touch  of  Jack's  sur- 
prise on  waking  in  the  morning  and 
finding  his  room  quite  dark,  thanks  to 
the  beanstalk,  which,  with  sudden 
growth,  has  obscured  his  window.  It 
would  be  easy  to  give  other  instances 
of  our  doctors'  differences;  but  what 
has  been  said  may  suffice  to  indicate 
how  great  is  the  scope  for  diversity 
of  opinion  and  taste.  It  is  a  question, 
too,  how  far  these  differences  may  be 
due  not  to  unswerving  fidelity  to  some 
imaginary  original,  but  to  editorial 
license.  Mr.  Jacobs  is  quite  frank  in 
admitting  that  he  has  deliberately  al- 
tered here  and  patched  there;  such 
candid  confession  disarms  criticism, 
and  we  are  content  to  accept  his  guid- 
ance without  serious  cavil.  But  it  is 
otherwise  with  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  who 
is  far  too  much  inclined  to  abuse  his 
editorial  privileges,  and  who  has  him- 
self supplied  us  with  a  sure  means  of 
testing  his  trustworthiness.  It  so  hap- 
pens, as  most  people  know,  that  some 
of  the  best  known  and  most  popular 
fairy  tales  have  an  authorized  and  ac- 
cepted version  (we  waive  the  question 
of   their    ultimate    origin    altogether). 


Among  these  are  Perrault's  "Puss  in 
Boots"  and  Southey's  "Three  Bears." 
A  judicious  editor,  one  naturally  sup- 
poses, would  desire  nothing  better  than 
a  spirited  and  idiomatic  translation  of 
the  former,  such  as  is  supplied  in  one 
of  a  charming  little  series  with  pictures 
by  Mr.  Heighway,^  and  the  exact  text 
of  the  latter,  which  will  be  found  in 
**The  Doctor."  Far  from  resting  sat- 
isfied with  such  humble  and  practical 
ideals,  Mr.  Baring-Gould  must  needs 
insert  in  "Puss  in  Boots"  this  most 
irrelevant  and  inappropriate  interpola- 
tion: "The  cat  [at  the  King's  Court] 
asked  for  a  saucerful  of  milk— he 
touched  nothing  stronger,  said  he;  on 
principle,  he  was  a  teetotaller;"  while 
the  "Three  Bears"  is  garbled  out  of 
all  recognition,  and  winds  up  with  an 
equally  facetious  stroke:  ^The  Three 
Bears  concluded  that  little  girU  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  so  impudent, 
that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  well- 
conducted  bears  to  live  in  the  forests 
of  Old  England."  Could  anything  be 
more  strained  and  feeble?  If,  then, 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  thus  works  his  will 
on  tales,  as  to  the  recognized  version 
of  which  there  is  no  controversy,  what 
will  he  stick  at  in  his  dealings  witli 
more  obscure  and  doubtful  mUrchen? 
He  has  done  such  excellent  work  in 
collecting  folk-stories  in  England,  that 
one  cannot  help*  grieving  at  these  curi- 
ous aberrations  of  judgment. 

It  is  important,  as  we  have  indicated, 
to  have  an  accurate  version  of  the 
story;  but  it  is  at  least  equally  impor- 
tant that  the  language  in  which  it  is 
narrated  should  be  choice  and  appro- 
priate. Here  many  opportunities,  as 
well  as  many  pitfalls,  await  the  editor. 
Mr.  Jacobs  has  probably  done  well  to 
soften  the  asperities  of  the  Scots  tongue 
in  such  of  his  stories  as  hail  from 
North  Britain— the  "Strange  Visitor," 
for  example,  and  the  "Black  Bull  of 
Norroway,"  though,  if  the  dialect  be 
more  uncouth  than  the  Suffolk  ver- 
nacular in  which  **Tom  Tit  Tot"  (a 
particularly  excellent  version  of  "Rum- 
pelstilskin")  is  presented,  it  must  be 

1  Blae  Beard.    Pius  in  Boots.    London :  Dent 
&  Co.,  1888. 
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harsh  indeed.  Perhaps  Mr.  Jacobs 
would  follow  a  different  policy  now 
when  Southron  readers  scramble  for 
a  Scots  book  in  proportion  to  the  like- 
lihood of  its  containing  no  one  sentence 
which  they  can  understand  as  a  .co- 
herent whole.  But  in  another  respect 
Mr.  Jacobs  disappoints  us  sadly,  and 
that  is  in  an  occasional  trick  of  slang 
—and  not  very  good  slang  either.  We 
do  not  believe  that  Jack  said  "Walker!" 
to  the  butcher  who  sold  him  the  beans; 
and  it  grates  upon  us  to  be  told  that 
the  ogre's  wife  "wasn't  such  a  bad 
sort  after  all."  Nor  should  Mr.  Couch, 
who  ought  to  know  better,  and  who 
for  the  most  part  overhauls  his  Taylor 
in  his  translations  from  Grimm,  have 
permitted  the  Valiant  Tailor  to  ex- 
claim, "Done  with  you!"  These  of- 
fences, though  apparently  trifling,  are 
in  reality  of  a  grave  complexion.  Chil- 
dren are  extraordinarily  sharp  observ- 
ers and  critics  of  style,  and  the 
impressions  produced  by  fairy  tales— 
the  first  form  of  literature,  as  a  rule, 
to  which  a  child  is  introduced— are  apt 
to  be  deep  and  permanent.  Why,  then, 
vitiate  and  deprave  the  youthful  taste 
by  expressions  which,  however  service- 
able in  private  life,  are  essentially 
commonplace  and  undistinguished  in 
literary  use?  We  are  far  from  passing 
an  undiscriminating  sentence  of  con- 
demnation upon  the  use  of  slang  in 
literature.  In  slang— "a  word  which 
itself  belongs  to  the  vocabulary  it  de- 
notes"—the  man  of  letters  possesses 
an  instrument  which,  though  it  requires 
very  careful  and  gingerly  handling,  is 
capable  of  producing  remarkable  effects 
when  wielded  with  tact  and  dexterity. 
No  one  who  has  read  the  works  of  ^sop 
as  they  appear  transformed  in  the  pages 
of  Roger  L'Estrange  can  ever  forget 
the  pungent  and  unique  flavor  im- 
parted to  the  style  by  the  daring  and 
successful  employment  of  idioms  which 
shocked  the  dignifled  Hallam,  who 
thought  that  the  fables  presented  every- 
thing that  is  hostile  to  good  taste,  and 
displeased  the  pugnacious  Macaulay, 
who  denounced  the  "mean  and  flippant 
jargon."  But  few  men  have  the  gifts 
of  the  first  of  Tory  journalists,  and  he 


who,  thinking  slang  funny  per  «e,  will 
not  fastidiously  pick  and  choose,  but 
considers  one  cant  word  as  good  as 
another,  and  who  employs  the  vocab- 
ulary for  its  own  sake  and  not  because 
it  happens  to  harmonize  with  the  con- 
text or  to  strike  the  appropriate  note, 
had  better  leave  it  alone.  We  have  no 
such  crow  to  pluck  with  Mr.  Lang, 
who  has  throughout  permitted  his  long 
narrative  stories  to  run  in  what  we 
venture  to  consider  the  true  style— a 
style  which  belongs  exclusively  to  no 
special  period  unless  it  be  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century;  a  style  adorned 
with  an  occasional  touch  of  grandilo- 
quence, with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  long 
words,  and  with  a  handsome  allowance 
of  idiomatic  turns  of  expression  that 
have  dropped  out  of  common  speech; 
a  style  suggesting  now  "Sandford  and 
Merton"  without  its  circumlocution, 
now  "The  Parent's  Assistant"  without 
its  sententiousness.  It  is  a  style  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  any  ordinary  child, 
yet  sufliciently  distinct  from  every-day 
talk  to  fix  its  attention,  to  stimulate 
its  sense  of  humor,  and  to  pique  its 
curiosity,  if  it  should  chance  to  have 
any  literary  bent.  "You  have  been 
into  my  closet.  Vastly  well,  madam, 
then  you  shall  go  In  again!"  There  is 
the  true  keeping  in  this  truculent  ad- 
dress of  Bluebeard,  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  the  diction  which  is 
specially  suitable  to  a  fairy  story. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  pro- 
nounce definitely  upon  the  respective 
methods  of  Mr.  Lang's  and  Mr.  Jacobs's 
fairy  books,  and  if  we  are  conscious 
of  a  slight  preference  for  Mr.  Jacobs's, 
that  is  probably  owing  (apart  from  Mr. 
Batten's  quaintly  humorous  designs) 
to  his  inclusion  of  "Ghilde  Rowland," 
and  "Mr.  Fox,"  with  its  refrain,  "It 
is  not  so,  nor  'twas  not  so,  and  God 
forbid  it  should  be  so."  But  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  institute  too  close  a 
comparison,  for  Mr.  Jacobs,  unless  we 
do  him  a  great  injustice,  never  quite 
takes  his  eye  off  a  grown-up  audience. 
At  any  rate,  he  has  enriched  his  col- 
lections with  a  series  of  fascinating 
notes  (from  which  children  are  duly 
and  solemnly  warned  off),  and  from 
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these  the  ordinary  reader  may  gather 
to  what  degree  of  precision  the  science 
of  folk-lore  has  been  reduced.  He  will 
there  read  much  of  "accumulatiye 
stories"  and  "co»*c-foftIe«,"  of  ••name- 
guessing  wagers,"  and  '"the  youngest- 
son  formula."  He  will  also  discover 
that  ••Catskin,"  another  of  Mr.  Bur- 
cheirs  repertory,  is  a  ••sub-species"  of 
the  Cinderella  story,  of  the  pure  type 
of  which  there  exist  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  variants. 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  also  supplies  notes 
on  a  more  meagre  scale,  but  their  value 
is  somewhat  impaired  by  his  obstinate 
and  unqualified  adherence  to  the  ••sun- 
myth"  theory.  Thus  to  him  the  giant's 
hen  in  ••Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,"  which 
lays  its  golden  egg  every  morning,  is 
the  dawn;  the  automatic  harp  is  the 
wind;  the  money  and  jewel  bags  are 
••the  clouds  that  drop  fertilizing  show- 
ers." All  which  to  us  sounds  very 
mid-summer  madness.  Mr.  Jacobs  is 
dead  against  the  solar  myth  view;  but 
then,  like  a  true  specialist,  he  seems 
••game"  to  combat  everybody  else's 
theories.  We  present  him  with  the  fol- 
lowing suggestion:  that  he  should 
compile  an  alphabetical  dictionary  of 
folk-tales  drawn  up  and  ••rubricked" 
like  a  law  report.  As  thus:  "Deathrhed 
promise  —  Deceased  toife's  resemblance 
marriage  test—Helpful  Animal— Counter 
tasks  — Magic  dresses  —  Heroine  flight  — 
Menial  heroine— Love-sick  prince— Shoe 
marriage  test  — Happy  marriage.  Cir- 
cumstances in  which  held  (by  Lang  & 
Jacobs,  JJ.,  Baring-Gould,  J.,  dissent- 
ing) that  So-and-so  is  not  a  sun-myth, 
but  must  be  taken  to  be,"  etc.  A  sim- 
ilar mode  of  arrangement  might  also 
be  adopted  in  the  case  of  nursery 
rhymes,  of  which  a  charming  collec- 
tion has  been  issued  with  a  preface 
by  Mr.  Saintsbury,*  in  which  he  lays 
great  stress  on  the  importance  of  mere 
Jingle  in  all  sorts  of  poetry.  CWhy, 
let  us  ask  parenthetically,  has  the 
rhyme  of  the  "three  little  kittens  who 
lost  their  mittens"  been  omitted  from 
an  otherwise  impeccable  work?)    But 


>  Natfonal  Rhymes  of  the  Nursery. 
Wells,  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.,  1886. 


London : 


perhaps  the  results  of  the  labors  of 
savants  are  more  pleasantly  communi- 
cated than  anywhere  else  in  a  couple 
of  fairy  tales  of  Mr.  Lang's  own  inven- 
tion concerning  a  certain  very  notable 
Prince  Prigio  of  Pantouflia'  and  his 
son  Ricardo.  The  flying  carpet,  the 
shoes  of  swiftness,  the  sword  of  sharp- 
ness—in a  word,  the  whole  apparatus 
of  the  fairy  tale  is  there;  and  the  char- 
acteristic leit-motifs  are  chaffed  and 
parodied  with  a  lightness  of  touch  and  a 
good  nature  which  will  charm  children 
no  less  than  their  elders.  Mr.  Lang, 
too,  is  of  the  fortunate  few  who  can 
use  slang  wisely  and  well. 

Of  modem  offshoots  of  the  fairy  tale 
proper  we  can  but  briefly  allude  to 
two:  the  "Beast"  tale,  and  the  ••Won- 
derland" tale.  The  former  Mr.  Kipling 
has  appropriated  for  his  own,  nor  Is 
he  likely  soon  to  be  ousted  from  his 
supremacy  in  this  department.  By 
his  two  volumes  of  jungle  tales  *  he  has 
contrived  a  considerable  addition  to  a 
reputation  which  might  well  have  con- 
tented even  an  ambitious  man.  With 
inflnite  spirit,  yet  with  artistic  re- 
straint, he  sets  forth  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  beasts  of  the  jungle; 
of  Baloo  the  bear,  of  Kaa  the  python, 
of  Shore  Khan  the  tiger,  of  Bagheera 
the  black  panther,  of  Mowgli  ''the  frog," 
a  man-child  bred  by  wolves,  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  most  of  the  stories.  At 
the  beginning  and  end  of  every  tale 
is  a  snatch  of  verse,  much  of  it  in  Mr. 
Kipling's  happiest  vein.  The  song  of 
Darzee  the  tailor-bird,  for  example,  In 
honor  of  Rikki-tikki-tavi  the  mongoose, 
after  he  has  killed  Nag  the  cobra  and 
Nagaina  his  mate,  is  a  marvel  of  clev- 
erness. These  jungle  tales,  it  may  be 
added,  possess  in  a  very  high  degroe 
Mr.  Kipling's  old  characteristic  of  be- 
ing convincing,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
compels  the  reader  to  accept  his  facts 
and  traits  as  self -probative  and  beyond 
all  question,  save  this,  How  on  earth 
came  this  extraordinary  writer  to  know 
so  much? 

«  My  Own  Fairy-Book.  By  Andrew  Lang.  Bris- 
tol :  Arrowsmith,  1806. 

*  The  Jnngle-Book.  The  Seoond  Jungl»>Book. 
London :  Maemillan,  1806* 
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The  other  "typical  development"  of 
the  fairy  story— the  "Wonderland"  tale 
—will  always  be  identified  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Lewis  Carrol.  The  vari- 
ous excellencies  of  the  two  great 
"Alice"  books,  their  quaint  mixture  of 
sense  and  nonsense,  their  whimsical 
adherence  to  the  strict  forms  of  logic, 
the  dream-like  unity  of  their  action, 
and,  above  all,  the  aptness  and  fidelity 
of  the  occasional  parodies,  thoroughly 
entitle  them  to  that  position  in  the 
public  esteem  which  they  honorably 
hold.  It  is  many  years  since  they  first 
revealed  to  the  world  their  new  and 
pleasant  convention;  but  they  still  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  tribute  implied  in 
imitation.  The  list  of  children's  books 
deliberately  constructed  on  the  "Alice" 
model  must  be  a  very  long  one.  We 
can  think  of  scarcely  more  than  one 
which  is  within  measurable  distance 
of  its  original;  not  a  few  are  positively 
unreadable;  the  majority  are  certainly 
ower  bad  for  blessing,  whether  or  no 
they  be  ower  guid  for  banning.  A 
very  fair  specimen  of  the  Wonderland 
class  lies  before  us,  bearing  the  not 
very  Invlttitg  aame  of  the  "Wallypug 
of  Why."*  The  htraaor  is  thin  and 
forced;  the  puns  are  fatiguing;  the 
verse  Is  facile  but  savorless;  and  there 
is  a  sad  want  of  the  indispensable  air 
of  plausibility,  of  the  indefinable  link 
which  seems  to  give  coherence  even 
to  a  series  of  incongruous  and  dis- 
jointed incidents.  Mr.  Furniss  and 
Miss  Furniss  have  embellished  the 
book  with  drawings  which  add  little 
grace  or  charm  to  the  text.  In  a  work 
of  this  sort  good  illustrations  are  of 
vital  importance.  The  two  "Alices" 
would  not  have  caught  the  public  fancy 
so  quickly  and  so  surely  but  for  Sir 
John  TennlePs  inimitable  designs,  from 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  mentally 
to  dissociate  the  letterpress.  Who. 
without  his  assistance,  could  ade- 
quately have  "visualized"  the  Mad 
Hatter,  or  the  White  Queen,  or  Twee- 
dledum and  Tweedledee,  or  the  Black 
Kitten?  Similarly,  Mr.  Lear's  non- 
sense verses  gain  something  from  his 

»  The  Wallypng  of  Why.    By  O.  E.  Farrow. 
London  :  Hntohlson  St  Co. 


grotesque  Illustrations  (and  what  more 
charming  combination  ever  rooted  it- 
self in  the  affections  of  the  nursery?), 
while  "Struwwelpeter,"  deUghtful  as 
the  English  rendering  is,  would  be 
shorn  of  half  its  glories  were  Shock- 
headed  Peter,  or  Cruel  Frederick,  or 
Johnny  Head-in-Air  not  presented  to 
the  eye  in  their  charmingly  crude  reds 
and  greens.  So,  too,  a  new  nonsense- 
book'  by  an  anonymous  author-artist 
amply  atones  for  the  somewhat  de- 
fective technique  of  its  verse  by  the 
irresistible  comicality  and  masterly 
exaggeration  of  the  sketches.  Master 
Bobby,  who  "ate  a  bun,  flabby,  stodgy, 
underdone,"  and  the  "little  toddling 
child,  who  never  spoke  but  always 
smiled,"  should  not  be  long  in  reach- 
ing the  eminence  attained  by  Conrad 
Suck-a-thumb  and  Foolish  Harriet. 

Books,  on  the  other  hand,  avowedly 
designed  both  for  children  and  for 
grown-up  people,  are  apt  to  please 
neither  class.  That  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett's "Sweetheart  Travellers"*  will 
prove  an  exception  to  the  rule  we 
neither  assert  nor  deny.  But  we  ven- 
ture with  some  confidence  to  predict 
that  it  will  afford  infinite  pleasure  to 
Mr.  Crockett's  large  circle  of  admirers. 
It  describes  the  excursions  of  a  father 
and  his  little  daughter:  plainly  of  Scots 
extraction  (which  is  a  great  point  to 
begin  with),  for  they  are  shaky  about 
their  "wills"  and  "shalls,"  they  ex- 
press the  wish  that  a  bird  would  "quit 
[sic]  making  such  a  racket,"  and  the 
little  girl  threatens  to  tell  her  father 
"on"  [sic]  somebody.  The  excursions 
are  made  on  a  tricycle,  "rimmed  with 
the  prisoned  viewless  wind"  (Anglicd, 
with  pneumatic  tyres),  a  phrase  which 
shows  that  the  author's  command  of 
language  is  as  great  as  ever.  Further, 
they  are  made  in  Galloway  and  Wales, 
which  in  itself  is  sufliclent  guarantee 
that  there  are  plenty  descriptions  of 
scenery  and  of  nature.  Finally,  we 
read  that  the  daughter  was  wont  to 

*  Konsense,   etc.     By    A.   Nobody.     London : 
Wells,  Gardner,  &  Co. 

*  Sweetheart  Travellers.   liondon :  Wells,  Gard- 
ner, Darton,  &  Co.,  1885. 
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« -temper  the  obsenratioD  of  nature  with 
chocolate,"  an  expression  which  should 
satisfy  any  one  that  Mr.  Crockett*s 
wit  and  humor  are  at  their  brightest. 
Those,  in  short,  who  relish  the  worst 
mannerisms  of  Mr.  Dickens  inextri- 
cably blended  with  the  worst  manner- 
isms of  Mr.  Kipling,  will  find  here  an 
almndant  feast.  Doubtless  the  taste 
takes  some  time  to  acquire. 

We  are  well  aware  that  we  have  been 
able  to  pass  in  review  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  what  may  be  called  the 
current  literature  of  the  schoolroom. 
We  have  said  nothing,  for  example,  of 
periodicals  like  lAitle  Folks,  or  the 
praiseworthy  Boys*  Ovm  Paper,  or  the 
OirW  Gum  Paper,  which  reflects  too 
much  the  sentiments  of  second-rate 
schoolgirls  to  be  quite  satisfactory, 
though,  of  course,  it  is  absolutely  un< 
objectionable.  Nor  have  we  bestowed 
that  share  of  attention  which  they  de* 
serve  upon  the  numerous  works  of 
adventure  and  travel  with  which  the 
press  still  groans  to  please  the  British 
boy.  At  a  time  when  'Tales  of  a 
Grandfather"  has  been  banished  from 
schools,  whose  head-masters  ought  to 
know  a  great  deal  better,  to  make  room 
for  mechanical  compilations  of  history 
where  the  whine  of  the  Puritan  keeps 
melodious  concert  with  the  snuffle  of 
the  Gameronian,  it  is  ti*uly  cheering 
to  come  across  Mr.  Lang's  true  story- 
books,^ where  many  gallant  deeds  are 
not  unworthily  recorded,  and  whence 
every  true-hearted  boy  and  girl  will 
delight  to  imbibe  sentiments  of  tho 
noblest  patriotism.  But  our  excuse  for 
treating  thus  cavalierly  the  literature 
of  what  Ouida  used  to  call  ''deringdo" 
is  a  happy  one;  none  other  than  that 
the  tide  is  setting  strongly  in  its  favor, 
and  that  the  reading  world  devours 
nothing  more  eagerly  than  the  works  of 
Mr.  Stanley  Weyman,  and  of  his  school 
— €k>od  hunting  to  them!  as  they  say  in 
the  jungle.  Some  of  the  old  brigade, 
alas!  have  passed  away.  ''Kingston  and 
Ballantyne  the  brave"  are  no  more. 
The  latter,  perhaps,  never  met  with 

1  The  Tme  Story-Book.  The  Bed  True  Story- 
Book.    London :  LongmAns  &  Co.,  1894, 189K. 


due  recognition,  for,  unless  memory 
plays  us  false,  "Gascoyne,  the  Sandal- 
Wood  Trader,"  was  as  sound  a  piece 
of  work  after  its  kind  as  a  boy  need 
wish  to  read.  But  Mr.  Henty  is  still 
with  us,  and  others  not  a  few,  who, 
like  the  veteran  Blenkinsop,  may  justly 
be  termed  "favorites  of  the  British 
public,"  and  whose  indefatigable  pens 
gladden  the  boyish  heart  anew  once 
a  year.  Nor  let  us  forget  the  writers 
in  another  strain  and  of  another  sex. 
Miss  Yonge,  luckily,  is  well  to  the  fore, 
whose  "Daisy  Chain,"  simple,  pathetic, 
and  unpretending  as  it  is,  might  well 
teach  many  a  latter-day  novelist  some 
of  the  essentials  of  her  art:  could  the 
belief  once  be  eradicated  that  that  art 
consists  in  bad  granunar,  labored  smart- 
ness, and  general  immodesty.  Then 
there  is  Mrs.  Molesworth,  who  ingra- 
tiated herself  with  children  once  for 
all  through  the  medium  of  "Carrots;" 
not  to  mention  a  host  of  others,  to  all 
of  whom,  jointly  and  severally,  "Maga'' 
wishes  length  of  days  and  strength  of 
elbow. 

The  history  of  children's  literature 
during  the  last  century  and  a  quarter 
is  both  curious  and  instructive.  Its 
earliest  effusions  were  blunt  and  crude, 
consisting  largely  of  plain  and  unmis- 
takable incitements  to  good  behavior, 
yet  never  wholly  destitute  of  conscious 
humor;  so  that  "Goody  Two  Shoes," 
informed  as  it  is  with  delicate  playful- 
ness, may  without  extravagance,  and 
even  with  plausibility,  be  attributed 
to  Goldsmith.  "The  Schoolmistress" 
and  certain  other  tales  in  Miss  Yonge's 
"Storehouse  of  Stories"  are  favorable 
specimens  of  this  flrst  period.  After 
the  beginning  of  the  century  the  stories 
assume  an  even  more  didactic  cast,  and 
the  formidable  name  of  Mrs.  Trimmer 
seems  somehow  to  be  intimately  bound 
up  with  them.  The  mischief  was,  as 
Scott  pointed  out,  that  the  moral  always 
consisted  in  "good  moral  conduct  being 
crowned  with  temporal  success."  The 
immortal  "Parent's  Assistant,"  by  far 
the  greatest  of  Miss  Edge  worth's  works, 
and  the  deathless  "Fairchild  Family," 
best  represent  the  second   stage,   the 
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severity  of  which  was  also,  strange  to 
say,  relieved  by  Miss  Martineau's  sim- 
ple and  pleasant  "Playfellow,"  with 
the  "Grofton  Boys"  and  *'Feats  on  the 
Fiord,"  which  modem  enterprise  has, 
we  believe,  reproduced  in  a  penny  edi- 
tion! After  a  long  period  the  reaction 
came— not  indeed  until  early- Victorians 
had  become  middle-Victorians;  and  a 
return  to  nature  was  effected  by  the 
simple  processes  of  making  the  child- 
hero  as  wilfully  and  knowingly  naughty 
as  possible,  and  of  throwing  in  an  occa- 
sional deathbed.  That  reaction  has 
itself  disappeared;  the  taste  for  senti- 
mentally mischievous  brats  has  been 
lost,  and  though,  as  we  have  said,  self- 
consciousness  is  still  rampant,  there  are 
hopeful  signs  of  a  closer  approxima- 
tion to  reality  and  good  sense.  In  re- 
spect, then,  of  their  choice  of  reading, 
the  children  of  to-day  are  much  more 
fortunate  than  their  grandparents;  for 
they  have  not  merely  the  excellent 
entertainment  provided  by  contempo- 
rary writers,  but  they  have  also  the 
pick  of  the  didactic  literature,  which 
has  lost  all  its  sting.  How  good  some 
of  it  is!  No  child  worth  his  salt  will 
be  bored  by  "Sandford  and  Merton" 
or  the  "Falrchild  Family,"  for  no  child 
will  take  them  au  s6rieux.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  child  will  revel  in  their  archaic 
oddity.  There  is  little  risk  of  his  being 
made  a  curmudgeon  of  by  "Waste  Not, 
Want  Not,"  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  feared; 
for  he  will  taste  with  infinite  gusto, 
if  not  with  complete  appreciation,  the 
latent  humors  of  that  and  many  an- 
other tale  by  Miss  Edgeworth.  As  we 
have  remarked  in  the  case  of  fairy 
stories,  the  distinctive  diction,  and  the 
unaccustomed  turns  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, will  prove  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  delight  to  any  child  blessed 
with  a  measure  of  Imagination. 

We  cannot  close  these  desultory  ob- 
servations without  paying  a  tribute  of 
heartfelt  admiration  to  a  couple  of 
works  which  should  ever  occupy  the 
most  honored  place  in  the  schoolroom 
bookcase,  after  fairy  tales,  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  and  the  "Arabian  Nights." 
One  is  Captain  Marryat's  "Masterman 
Ready."      Suggested    by    the    "Swiss 


Family  Robinson"— a  book  written  by 
a  prig  for  prigs  iOHmt  prigs— it  has  com- 
pletely staved  in  that  veritable  boat  of 
tubs,  if  we  may  use  an  appropriate 
metaphor.  But  to  be  done  full  justice 
to,  it  must  be  read  in  an  edition  con- 
taining the  old-fashioned  cuts,  where 
Mr.  Seagrave  is  discovered  catching 
turtle,  felling  trees,  and  generally  per- 
ambulating his  desert  isle  in  a  tall  hat, 
a  swallow-tail  coat,  and  an  irreproach- 
able pair  of  white  ducks  with  straps. 
The  other  work  to  which  we  refer  was 
written  by  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair,  and 
appeared  as  a  timely  protest  against 
the  excesses  of  the  didactic  school.  It 
is  probably  the  most  natural,  unaf- 
fected, and  charming  account  of  the 
life  of  a  little  boy  and  his  sister  that 
has  ever  been  presented  to  the  world, 
as  every  one  familiar  with  it  will  agree. 
For  who  that  has  ever  trembled  at 
Mrs.  Crabtree,  laughed  at  Lord  Rock- 
ville,  adored  Uncle  David,  and  alter- 
nately wept  and  laughed  with  Harry 
and  Laura,  but  will  gladly  echo  our 
ail-too  inadequate  and  feeble  panegyric 
of  the  incomparable  "Holiday  House"? 


From  Maomillan'8  Magasine. 
THOMAS  CATHEO'S  CLOCK. 
I. 


"1 


1  am  leaving  you  alone  in  the  world, 
Thomas,  but  I  think  you  will  do  hon- 
estly and  well.  You  have  but  two 
things  to  think  of:  yourself  and  your 
craft.  Never  demean  yourself  for  an 
advantage  to  yourself.  That  way  you 
will  succeed  with  the  only  success 
worth  having."  Such  was  the  dying 
advice  which  young  Thomas  Cathro 
received  from  his  father.  Some  days 
later,  on  his  return  from  the  kirkyard 
where  he  had  laid  to  rest  the  remains 
of  a  parent  whom  he  had  both  revered 
and  loved,  he  sat  down  in  the  silent 
house  and  took  account  of  his  position. 
His  years  were  twenty-one,  and  he  was 
fairly  master  of  the  craft  of  dock- 
making.  Under  the  wise  guidance  of 
his  father,  and  aided  by  a  naturally 
serious  and  well-balanced  temperament 
of  his  own,  he  had  employed  the  years 
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of  his  apprenticeship  so  well  as  to  have 
gained  repute  as  a  skilful  and  original 
workman.  He  did  nothing  by  rote,  but 
everything  with  wise  consideration. 
His  hand  and  mind  were  guided  by  a 
sense  of  fine  poetry  in  adjusting  his 
mechanism  to  solemnly  measure  out 
time;  and  ere  the  finished  watch  passed 
from  his  hands  it  had  become  a  lovable 
thing  from  which  he  parted  with  regret. 
There  was  also  a  romantic  strain  in  his 
outlook  on  life,  although  only  half 
acknowledged  to  himself.  Therefore, 
before  settling  down  in  this  little  town 
in  the  midlands  of  Scotland,  he  was 
fain  to  go  out  into  the  world  to  see  and 
study  what  the  French  and  Swiss  could 
do,  and  get  some  smack  of  wider  exist- 
ence and  experience.  The  few  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  his  father  had  left  him 
would  suflice  for  his  modest  projects; 
and  he  justified  them  by  the  conviction 
that  he  would  thereby  extend  his 
knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  craft  be 
loved.  So  inspired  and  resolved  he 
proceeded  to  London,  and,  after  a  stay 
of  about  a  year  there,  to  Paris.  In  that 
city  he  worked  out  into  practice  a 
subtly  conceived  improvement  in  the 
mechanism  of  watches,  which  he  sold 
for  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  a 
famous  house,  remitting  the  proceeds 
to  the  Bank  of  Scotland  in  Edinburgh 
to  be  held  in  his  name.  With  the  fame 
of  this  achievement,  and  the  greater 
possibilities  it  betokened,  he  next 
passed  with  high  recommendations  to 
Geneva.  There  he  ingratiated  himself 
by  his  curious  admixture  of  m.odesty 
and  knowledge.  His  strongly-marked 
features  spoke  of  self-reliance;  and  In 
his  eyes  there  seemed  always  lurking  a 
gleam  of  suppressed  wrath,  which 
changed  Into  a  grave  smile  when  he 
was  spoken  to. 

One  day,  while  standing  in  the  shop 
of  the  firm  with  whom  for  the  time  he 
had  some  connection,  he  was  shown  by 
the  chief  a  note  which  had  just  been 
handed  in.  It  contained  a  request  for 
a  careful  and  superior  workman  to  be 
sent  to  examine  an  old  clock  which  had 
suddenly  stopped  working.  The  signa- 
ture to  the  note,  entirely  written  in  a 
feminine  hand,  was  E.  Dundaa-Leblanc. 


**There  is  something  Scottish  in  the 
family;  would  you  like  to  go?"  asked 
the  proprietor. 

The  house  indicated  was  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  slope  about  a  mile  from 
the  town,  and  stood  in  its  own  grounds, 
which  were  attractively  laid  out  in 
garden  and  terrace.  On  being  ad- 
mitted and  shown  up-stairs,  and  thence 
by  a  somewhat  long  and  narrow  pas- 
sage into  a  room  furnished  as  if  for  no 
particular  purpose,  Thomas  Cathro 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
young  lady  whose  age  he  judged  to  be 
about  his  own.  Foreign  experience 
had  softened  his  Scottish  stiffness  with- 
out making  him  pliant,  at  least  con- 
ventionally so.  His  manners  were  his 
own;  simple,  direct,  and  not  assertive, 
but  still  the  outcome  of  a  distinct  per- 
sonality. 

"I  come  from  Monsieur  Hartmann, 
mademoiselle.*' 

"Yes.  You  are  a  careful  workman?" 
she  asked. 

"Certainly;  I  am  a  careful  workman." 
There  was  a  slight  emphasis  laid  on 
the  last  word,  that  caused  the  young 
lady  to  look  at  him  with  some  atten- 
tion. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said;  "I  hope 
I  conveyed  no  disgrace  in  calling  you  a 
workman." 

"None,  mademoiselle.  I  am  a  careful 
man  in  my  work." 

As  he  turned  to  look  at  the  clock,  the 
young  lady  again  regarded  him  with 
some  curiosity.  "This  is  the  clock," 
she  said.  "It  stopped  suddenly  yester- 
day. It  is  very  old.  It  belonged  to  my 
mother  who  held  it  in  great  reverence. 
She  gave  it  to  me  at  her  death,  with 
particular  injunctions  not  to  tamper 
with  it;  to  wind  It  regularly,  and  to  keep 
it  upright.  It  was  to  be  moved  as  little 
as  possible,  and  if  anything  went 
wrong  (although  she  thought  it  would 
go  all  my  life  as  it  had  done  during 
hers),  I  was  to  be  present  while  it  was 
being  repaired.  My  mother's  wishes 
are  sacred,"  she  continued;  "and  for  the 
clock  itself,  I  have  now  the  same 
strange  respect  that  she  had." 

Thomas  listened  gravely,  and  with 
such    interested    attention,    that    the 
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young  lady  was  won  by  his  sympathy. 
She  remarked  he  had  a  fine,  strong 
face,  full  of  gentle  expressions. 

He  opened  the  panel  door,  and 
couched  the  pendulum.  "Oh,"  she 
cried,  "it  goes!" 

"No,"  he  answered,  shaking  his  head 
with  a  grave  smile,  and  looking  at  her, 
"that  is  the  click  of  a  dead  clock." 
"Dead?" 

"For  the  present.  Clocks  have  the 
advantage  over  us;  they  may  stop 
beating  out  time,  and  yet  be  made  to 
resume.  I  must  take  it  down.  I  will 
be  careful."  He  repeated  this  without 
any  smile,  but  rather  with  sympathetic 
assurance. 

"You  are  not  a  Swiss?"  she  asked, 
having  observed  some  defects  in  his 
French  idiom. 

"No.    I  am  a  Scot." 

"Indeed!"  she  said.  "I  am  half 
Scottish;  my  best  half,"  she  added, 
quickly  and  smilingly,  in  English. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  in  the  same 
tongue;  "wherever  the  Scottish  is  mixed 
it  shines  forth  the  best,  or"  (he  chose 
the  word  after  a  pause,  during  which  he 
continued  to  peer  into  the  mechanism) 
**protrudes  the  worst,— in  that  case  very 
bad." 

"My  Scottish  part  is  Dundas." 

"A  good  name;  a  historical  name. 
He    removed    the   pendulum,    saying: 
"I  must  take  it  all  down." 

**You  were  trying  to  avoid  doing  so?" 
she  asked. 

"Yes,  if  possible,  for  what  you  told 
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me. 

"Well,  never  mind.  My  mother 
seemed  superstitious  about  it.  So  am  I; 
but  I  trust  you  now." 

"Oh,  but  I  will  not  harm  it"  He 
paused  in  his  work  of  detaching 
the  movement  after  a  little,  and 
added:  "This  is  a  very  old  and  finely 
made  case.  It  is  a  careful  work  of 
art." 

"Yes;  I  have  heard  her  say  all  that. 
It  had  been  in  her  family  for  very 
long." 

"See,"  he  said,  pointing,  "here  is  a 
motto  carved  beneath  the  movement  on 
the  case,  Oang  steady,  gang  lang.  You 
know  what  that  means?" 
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Yes;   but   I   did   not   know   it   was 
there." 

"It  was  a  true  artist  did  that.  He 
put  it  there  out  of  mortal  sight  as  a 
charm  for  the  clock  itself,  as  if  it  were 
a  living  thing  to  be  reminded  and  take 
thought." 

The  girl  gazed  steadily  back  in  his 
eyes  as  he  watched  hers  for  the  effect 
of  his  remark.  "Why  are  you  a  dock- 
maker?"  she  said. 

"What  better  trade  could  I  be  of? 
Here  is  a  fellow-workman  speaking  to 
me  quite  earnestly  over  the  space  of 
two  hundred  years.  I  can  leave  good 
work  too  for  folks  that  come  after." 

"What   is   your   name?"    she   asked 
simply. 
"Thomas  Cathro." 

"Has  your  family  always  been  clock- 
makers?" 

"Not  that  I  am  aware  of.    We  have 
no  history.    My  father  was  a  school- 
master." 
"Was?" 

"Yes;  all  dead;  I  am  the  only  Oathro.'' 
He  had  now  detached  the  mechanism 
and  was  examining  it.  "Did  your 
mother  come  from  Bdinburgh?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes;  or  rather  East  Lothian. 
Why?" 

"Because  here  is  the  Castle-rock  en- 
graved on  this  plate,  and  a  motto,  Haud 
Heigh,  meaning  Aim  high.  This  is  no 
ordinary  clock,"  he  continued,  breaking 
into  subdued  enthusiasm.  "It  was  a 
leisurely,  thinking  man  made  and  put 
it  together.  Here  is  a  coat-of-arms 
carved  on  the  back  of  the  case.  Is  that 
the  Dundas  coat?" 

"Yes;  my  mother's  family.  She 
married  a  French  Protestant,  and  they 
came  here  to  live.  My  name  is  EsmS 
Dundas-Leblanc.  I  live  here  with  my 
sister  who  is  married.  She  is  a  Lc- 
blanc;  I  am  a  Dundas" 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  calm  scrutiny. 
"Yes,  ye  have  the  wild  Scots  e'e,— the 
wild  Scots  eye,  I  mean.    Ye  tell  a  story 
quick." 
"About  my  sister?" 
"Yes." 

You  comprehended  quickly." 
I  am  quick  at  the  Scots  uptake.' 
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"Speak  like  that."  she  said;  "speak 
like  that,  while  you  work.  I  like  it. 
My  mother  had  times  when  she  spoke 


so 
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"See  here,"  he  said,  and  she  came 
close  to  look;  "there  is  the  fault. 
Nothing  is  broken;  only  that  pin  has 
worn  so  thin  that  the  wheel  lies  heavy 
on  its  centre,  and  stops  the  movement. 
If  this  clock  were  life,  and  that  pin 
were  hope,  you  might  see  how  worn- 
out  hope  stops  life." 
"You  are  young  to  moralize." 
"But  I  am  not  moralizing,"  he  said 
with  a  laugh.  "If  clockmaking  were 
mere  mechanics  I  should  get  weary  of 
it." 

"Never  mind,"  she  replied;  "speak 
like  that.  My  mother  spoke  like 
that." 

"Your  mother  would  be  having  a 
special  liking  for  you?" 

"Yes.  I  comforted  her  when  she  was 
sad." 

"And  not  so  much  for  your  sister?" 
He  did  not  wait  for  a  reply.  "See  here 
again,"  he  continued,  "round  this 
wheel:  Quick  make,  quick  hreak.  This 
clock  is  alive;  it  is  full  of  mind,— that 
is,  for  me."  He  broke  ecstatically  into 
the  Scottish  tongue:  "But  1*11  make  ye  a 
fine  pin,  my  auld  chap,  an'  ye  sail  gang 
anither  hunder  year." 

"And  whose  possession  will  it  be  in 
then?"  said  the  girl,  moved  also  by  his 
tone.  "I  will  not  have  it  live  after 
me.  Who  will  care  for  my  mother 
then?" 

"You  speak  as  if  your  mother's  soul 
was  In  the  clock." 

"No,  no;  not  her  soul,  but  something 
of  her." 

"A  clock-case  is  a  fine  abode  for  a 
gone  spirit,  none  better.  And  if  you 
loved  your  mother,  and  your  mother 
loved  the  clock,  it  is  no  wonder  if  you 
hold  tryst  there." 

"I  never  thought  of  It  like  that;  yet 
it  seems  true." 

"True  it  Is.    I  must  take  this  wheel 
with  me." 
"Oh,"  she  said,  "is  that  necessary?" 
"Yes;   the   pin    must   be   accurately 
fitted." 

'But     they     are     small     things.      I 
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thought  you  could  bring  up  a  number 
and  fit  one  here." 

"I  could  do  that,"  he  answered,  "if 
you  thought  the  clock  would  like  being 
treated  in  that  way.  I  pn^;K>8e  to  make 
a  special  pin  for  it,  by  hand.  It  shall 
be  my  own  work;  something  of  me  shall 
also  go  into  the  clock.  It  would  not  be 
a  matter  of  account  or  charges  at  all.  I 
should  like  to  do  that" 

"I  agree,"  she  said  frankly.  "Do  not 
be  hurt;  I  did  not  mistrust  you;  I  was 
only  thinking  of  my  mother's  com- 
mand." 

"Oh,   but  your  mother  would  trust 
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me. 

"It  is  true,"  she  answered.  "When 
will  you  return?" 

"The  day  after  to-morrow  at  the  same 
hour." 

"Very  well.    Good-day,  Mr.  Cathro. ' 

"Good-day,  Miss  Dundas." 

She  carefully  locked  the  door  of  the 
room,  then  paused  at  the  window  In 
the  corridor  to  watch  him  pass  down 
the  path  and  along  the  road.  He  was 
pleasant  to  look  at,  and  she  remained 
by  the  window  in  thought  long  after  he 
was  out  of  sight 

II. 

Two  days  later,  true  to  his  promise 
Thomas  Cathro  returned  to  the  house. 
The  young  lady  received  him  as  before, 
but  with  a  warmer,  kindlier  manner. 
She  was  dressed  with  some  attractive 
additions,  yet  still  simply;  and  there 
was  a  deeper  color  on  her  cheek. 

"I  heard  you  ask  for  Miss  Leblanc," 
she  said,  with  a  friendly  smile  of  mean- 
ing. 

"That  was  only  of  a  servant,"  he 
answered. 

"My  sister,"  she  continued,— "I  told 
you  of  my  sister,- she  saw  you  come  up 
the  path;  she  does  not  like  you,— your 
appearance;  she  says  you  have  had  no 
youth." 

"True,  true.  We  Jump  you«^.  in 
Scotland,  and  begin  to  refiect  early, 
she  does  not  like  that,  you  say?  Then 
I  don't  like  her.  But  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  think  my  heart  i&  not  full  of 
young  things.  Miss  Dundas." 
Stie  unlocked  the  door  of  the  room 
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where  stood  the  clock  and  its  works 
as  they  had  left  them.  "How  dead  it 
looks,"  she  said. 

"Only  suspended,"  he  answered.  "If 
I  know  anything  of  my  trade  you  will 
find  it  go  at  once.  Gathro's  pin  will 
now  outlast  everything  in  the  clock." 

"You  are  sure  it  will  go?  I  have  not 
slept  sound  these  two  nights;  I  missed 
its  familiar  tick-tack." 

"Ah,  it  was  not  only  that;  your 
mother's  presence  was  also  in  suspense, 
although  time  is  nothing  to  her.  She 
inhabits  here,"  he  said,  touching  the 
clock,  "where  she  can  taste  of  its 
passing  to  you." 

"Does  she  see  us,   do  you  think?" 

asked  the  girl,  touched  to  conviction 

by  the  sober  mysticism  of  his  remark. 

"See?    No,  not  see;  but  she  knows." 

"Knows  you  also?" 

"Why   not?"   he    answered,   holding 

out  the  wheel  with  its  newly  fitted  pin. 

''There's  a  piece  of  me  going  into  the 

ghostly  bond  now." 

She  sat  down  to  watch  him,  observ- 
ing with  what  care  and  reverence  he 
handled    the    wheels    with    his    long, 
delicate  fingers.    ''See  how  it  fits,"  he 
said,  as  he  fixed  the  new  pin  in  its 
centre. 
"I  can  scarcely  believe  it  will  go." 
"You  shall  see,"  he  answered,  turn- 
ing home  the  last  screws.    "Look  how 
the  very  back  of  the  case,  against  the 
wall,    is    carved    with    an    exquisite 
pattern,  and  the  top  also.    There  is  no 
part  but  is  decorated  with  skill  and 
care,  although  in  a  place  hidden  from 
the  eye.    What  a  pang  it  must  have 
given  the  man  who  made  it  to  part 
with  this  clock,  for  money  too.    But 
who  made  it?    I  see  no  name  or  mark 
anywhere;  a  common  place  is  that  inner 
circle    where    the    hands    turn."     He 
scanned  it  narrowly.    "That  brass  boss 
is  modem,  put  there  by  some  ignorant 
man  to  keep  out  dust.    Beneath  it,  no 
doubt,  is  the  maker's  name." 

"Would    you    like   to     know?"    she 
asked. 
'*A  little,"  he  answered. 
"Remove  it  then,  and  look." 
'*I>o  you  say  so?" 
"Yes,  surely,  you," 
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He  undid  the  little  rivet,  removed 
the  hands  and  the  modem  boss,  she 
standing  by  him  pleased  to  gratify  his 
curiosity,  and  there  on  the  sunken 
circle  he  read:  "Thom:  Cathro  me  fecit 
et  machinam  et  scrinium  anno  MDCIX. 
He  stood  gazing  like  one  in  a  dream. 
It  stood  too  high  for  her  to  read,  and 
as  she  looked  at  him  with  inquiring 
surprise,  he  pointed  mutely  with  his 
long  forefinger  to  the  name. 

She  came  closer.    "Cathro,"  she  cried; 
"some  ancestor?" 
"I  know  not." 

"How  strange,  more  than  strange. 
What  does  the  Latin  say?" 

"Thomas  Cathro  made  me,  works  and 
case,  in  the  year  1609." 

And  you  know  nothing  of  him?" 
Nothing;  not  by  vote  of  acquired 
knowledge.    But  I  have  a  strange  con- 
viction of  something  I  feel." 
"What  do  you  feel?"  she  asked. 
"That  it  was  I  who  made  that  clock 
three  hundred  years  ago." 

He  made  as  if  to  replace  the  boss. 
"No,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  "leave  it  so,  I  wish  it."  In 
silence  he  refixed  the  hands,  attached 
the  pendulum  and  the  weights. 

"How  long  has  it  been  standing?' 
he  asked. 
"Two  days." 
"How  many  hours?' 
"You  can  reckon  from  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  two  days  ago." 

"Then  it  shall  not  have  lost  a  minute 
of  work  for  me."  Saying  this  he 
wound  up  and  exhausted  the  movement 
twice,  and  pulled  the  weights  as  much 
more  as  he  judged  would  represent  the 
odd  hours,  steadying  the  pendulum 
while  he  did  so.  "Now,  Miss  Dundas, 
'tis  you  shall  start  it  on  another  long 
task."  Her  hand  trembled  as  she 
approached  to  touch  the  pendulum. 
"Steady,"  he  said,  grasping  her  wrist 
with  his  powerful  fingers,  and  guiding 
the  little  effort.  The  clock  resumed  its 
solemn  ticking.  "It  goes  as  before, 
Miss  Dundas."  He  held  the  panel  door 
in  his  hand.  "I  am  loth  to  close  it  up. 
See  again  how  beautiful  is  that  shallow 
carving  all  over  the  inside.  I  dare 
wager  you  will  find  the  back  of  this 
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pilaster,  which  you  cannot  see  without 
a  light,  fully  patterned."  She  lit  a  taper 
and  held  it,  while  he  peered  inside. 
"As  I  said,"  he  exclaimed,  **see!"  She 
bent  her  head  Into  the  opening,  quite 
close  to  him,  as  he  held  the  taper. 
"Take  care  of  your  hair  with  the  flame," 
he  said,  and  gently  straightened  a  loose 
lock  over  her  forehead.  She  put  up  her 
hand  quickly  and  it  touched  his.  "Do 
you  see?"  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"The  man  who  did  all  that  cared  for 
nothing  but  truth  and  eternity." 

She  stood  back  suddenly,  looking  at 
him  with  eyes  of  amazement.  "You  are 
no  earthly  clockmaker,"  she  exclaimed. 
"You  are  his  spirit  come  back  to  repair 
your  former  handiwork.  Say,  is  it  not 
so?"  She  asked  this  with  an  effort  at  a 
shade  of  jesting  in  her  voice.  He  shook 
his  head.  "I  know  no  more  of  my- 
self than  what  I  am  now.  But  saw 
you  nothing  else  down  there  in  the 
dark  corner?  See;  touch  it.  What  is 
it?" 

"It  seems  a  leathern  loop." 

**So.  And  did  I  not  see  a  second  in  the 
other  comer?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered  fearfully;  "what 
of  that?" 

"Only  this,  that  I  believe  this  pedestal 
is  boxed,  and  these  loops  serve  to  raise 
a  lid." 

"Lift  it,"  she  said  in  a  frightened 
tone. 

"Nay;  that  is  for  you  to  do.  Shall  I 
go  now?" 

"No;  stay.  Do  you  not  see  how  I 
tremble?  Raise  it,  I  say.  You  made  it, 
you  or  your  ancestor." 

"But  not  what  may  be  within.  Shall 
I  go?" 

"I  bade  you  stay  once  already,"  she 
answered  with  some  fire  and  some  bit- 
terness; "but  you  may  go  if  that  is  all 
you  care  for  me  or  my  wishes." 

**Bid  me  do  anything  now,  Miss  Dun^ 
das,  and  I  will  obey." 

**Then  raise  that  lid,  if  it  is  a  lid." 

He  handed  her  the  taper,  which  she 
held,  watching  him  with  intense  ex- 
pectation. Taking  hold  of  the  two  tags 
of  leather  he  pulled  the  lid.  which  came 
away  with  a  strange  creak.    "It  speaks 
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like  a  spirit  in  pain,"  he  said.  By  the 
thin  light  of  the  taper  they  could  see 
another  cover  of  dark  wood,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  sunken  brass 
handle.  "Raise  that,"  she  said,  in  the 
same  tone  of  half -command.  He  did  so. 
It  came  away  noiselessly,  and  discov- 
ered to  view  a  tray  divided  into  com- 
partments of  differing  shape  and  size, 
all  lined  with  silk,  now  much  faded. 
Only  two  contained  anything.  "Here 
is  a  ring,"  he  said  holding  it  up,  and 
looking  into  her  face,  which  was  close 
to  his,  as  she  stood  peering  earnestly 
into  the  narrow  space.  She  turned  as 
pale  as  clay,  faltered,  and  seemed 
about  to  swoon.  "What  is  it?"  he 
asked,  putting  out  his  arm  to  support 
her.  With  an  effort  she  came  to  her- 
self, but  sank  on  her  knees,  and  took 
the  ring  in  her  hand.  "The  night 
before  my  mother  died,"  she  said,  "1 
heard  her  moving  in  the  dawn.  When 
I  rose  and  went  to  her  she  was  coming, 
deathly  pale  and  faltering,  from  this 
room.  Next  day  I  missed  the  ring  from 
the  forefinger  of  her  left  hand,  where 
she  always  wore  It.  She  would  not 
answer  to  my  questions  as  to  where  it 
was.  I  thought  she  did  not  under- 
stand, as  she  was  very  weak  and  still, 
and  I  searched  everywhere  in  vain. 
This  is  it." 

He  took  up  the  second  object,  which 
was  a  little  box  with  a  sliding  cover, 
and  a  notch  for  the  thumb  to  push  it  by. 
He  looked  at  her,  and  she  nodded. 
When  opened  it  revealed  a  plait  of  hair 
of  two  colors  inter-twisted,  one  dark 
brown,  hard,  and  crisp,  the  other  yellow, 
and  of  silken  softness.  The  plait  was 
fastened  at  each  end  with  a  few  turns 
of  silk  thread. 

She  regarded  it  for  some  seconds  in 
silence.  "Can  you  explain?"  she  said 
at  last.    "You  are  wise." 

"Is  this  your  mother's  hair?"  he 
asked,  pointing  to  the  light  strand. 

"Yes:  as  It  was  in  youth.  I  have 
some  in  an  old  brooch.    It  is  the  same." 

•And  the  other  is  your  father's?" 
Xo,"  she  answered  faintly,  "his  was 
raven    black."     There    was   a    iwuso. 
"Explain."  she  said,  half-flercely.  with 
a  slight  taunt  in  her  tone. 
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•*Love,"  answered  Thomas  Cathro, 
**doe8  strange  things,  they  say." 

She  leaped  up  angrily.  "Will  you 
malign  my  mother,  you  cold,  ghostly 
Scotsman?" 

** Young  love,"  he  answered  gently, 
**bides  long."  And  he  stroked  the 
twined  locks  as  they  lay  in  his  palm. 

She  broke  into  a  sob,  saying: 
"Mother,"  and  taking  the  hair  from 
him,  restored  it,  wet  with  her  tears,  to 
its  little  box.  "Put  everything  back 
into  its  place,"  she  said. 

"But  there  is  more  beneath;  another 
lid  that  lifts." 

"Then  raise  it,"  she  said  as  before. 

"You  make  me  your  agent,  ask  me 
questions,  sind  then  taunt  me  with 
slander,"  he  replied. 

"No,  no.  Never  mind  that;  we  are 
friends.    Lift  again." 

He  did  so,  revealing  the  rest  of  the 
boxed  pedestal  lined  also  with  silk, 
where  at  the  bottom  lay  the  tassel  of  a 
sword,  a  military  eot'kade,  two  silver 
shoe-buckles,  and  three  bundles  of 
letters. 

"Give  me  these,"  she  said. 

He  l)ent  to  touch  them,  but  arresting 
his  hand,  said:  *"Ti8  as  easy  for  you 
to  stoop  as  for  me,  and  more  fit  for  you 
to  touch." 

"Then  we  are  not  friends?"  she  said 
inquiringly. 

"A  Scots  friendship  is  a  serious 
thing,"  he  answered. 

"Yes;  give  me  these."  He  lifted  the 
things  up  one  by  one,  and  placed  them 
in  her  hands.  When  he  laid  the  letters 
in  them  with  slow  reverence,  her 
fingers  trembled  violently.  At  that 
moment  a  footfall  was  heard  in  the 
passage,  and  with  calm  adroitness 
Thomas  Cathro  restored  the  clock  and 
its  mysterious  receptacle  to  its  first 
state,  and  snatching  the  things  from  the 
girl's  hands  as  she  stood  frightened 
and  motionless,  put  them  into  his 
pockets.  The  door  opened  and  a  tall, 
dark,  French-looking  woman  entered. 
Thomas,  with  the  lighted  taper  in 
his  hand,  made  as  if  he  were  still  en- 
gaged in  examining  the  works  of  the 
clock. 

"Well,"    said    the    tall    woman,    In 


French,  to  her  sister,  "is  the  venerable 
object  going  again?" 

"Yes,  Charlotte;  it  goes  as  well  as 
ever." 

"And  your  worship  of  It  also  as  be- 
fore?" 

"As  before,  sister." 

"It  is  an  old  clock,  is  it  not?"  she 
asked,  addressing  the  clockmaker. 

"Yes,  madam;  very  old." 

"The  case  is  curious,  but  the  move- 
ment must  be  antiquated.  Why  not 
have  a  new  one?" 

"They  have  worn  so  far  together;  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  separate  them  now."' 

"You  also?"  she  said,  laughing, 
some w^ hat  stridently  for  a  woman. 
"But  it  is  excused  with  you;  you  are  a 
clockmaker." 

"Only  a  clockmaker,  madam." 

"Well,"  she  said,  in  the  same  gibing 
tone,  "let  your  bill  read:  *To  repairing 
ap  idol,'  and  my  foolish  sister  will  pay 
you  handsomely." 

"'Tis  the  same  price  for  idols, 
madam,  as  for  new  gods;  the  proper 
time  of  day  is  everything." 

The  woman  looked  sharply  at  the 
clockmaker.  Thomas  Cathro  stood 
there  with  his  pockets  full  of  alien 
mystery.  The  clock  was  ticking 
bravely;  there  was  no  excuse  for  longer 
stay.  He  turned  to  the  girl:  "Will  you 
then  have  the  case  waxed,  as  I  sug- 
gested?   It  will  preserve  it." 

"Yes,  please,"  she  answered  at  once* 

"I  will  come  to-morrow  if  conven- 
ient." 

"Very  well;  at  the  same  hour." 

"At  the  same  hour,  mademoiselle." 

"But  that  is  cabinet-maker's  work," 
said  the  elder  sister. 

"I  understand  perfectly  about  wood- 
work, madam."  He  bowed  respect- 
fully, and  took  his  departure. 

In  the  evening,  as  he  sat  in  his  own 
little  room  overlooking  the  lake,  a  note 
was  brought  him  by  an  elderly  woman, 
who,  before  delivering  it,  made  certain 
by  many  questions  of  his  identity.  It 
ran  thus:  "This  is  sent  you  by  a  faithful 
old  servant.  You  will  please  read  the 
letters  and  tell  me  their  Import  to-mor- 
row. I  hear  you  ask,  must  I  do  this? 
I  say,  yes.    Your  Friend.' 
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III. 

Thomas  Cathro's  task  kept  him 
awake  all  the  night.  The  mere  reading 
of  the  letters  did  not  occupy  long,  for 
they  were  not  very  numerous;  but 
the  story  set  forth  in  them  so  wrought 
on  his  sympathy  and  imagination,  that 
he  re-read  it,  pondered  it,  and  realized 
it.  till  it  took  possession  of  him,  and 
would  not  go  from  his  mind. 

One  packet  was  composed  of  the 
letters  of  Archibald  Dennistoun,  and 
covered  a  period  of  five  years.  Be- 
ginning with  love,  young,  fervent,  full 
of  hope,  for  Marion  Dundas,  they  ended 
with  the  same  love,  but  clouded  by 
personal  disaster,  ruin  of  fortune  and 
prospects,  and  banishment  for  political 
intrigue.  They  showed  Archibald  Den- 
nistoun as  a  late  and  faithful  royalist, 
serving  a  cause,  hopeless  and  long  gone 
by,  by  means  that  brought  him  within 
the  scope  of  the  laws  of  treason.  An- 
other packet  comprised  the  letters  of 
Marion  Dundas  to  him,  speaking  of  love 
as  true.  If  more  soberly  expressed. 
Thomas  Gathro  found  the  series  com- 
plete, question  and  reply,  suggestion 
and  response,  fitting  in  with  perfect 
clearness.  The  third  packet  was  com- 
posed of  little  notes,  without  heading, 
address,  or  signature.  Only  one  bore  a 
date,  set  down  in  bitterness  as  record- 
ing the  anniversary  of  a  happy  event 
twenty-two  years  previously.  By  allu- 
sions made  in  them  these  notes  seemed 
to  have  been  written  in  Geneva.  They 
breathed  of  disappointment,  querulous- 
ness,  even  despair;  they  conjured  up  old 
affection,  and  spoke  of  broken  faith,  and 
a  too  credulous  heart.  In  the  middle  of 
the  packet  were  two  miniatures  with- 
out frames,  one  of  a  woman  whom  the 
clockmaker  divined  at  the  first  glance 
to  be  Miss  Esm6  Dundas-Leblanc's 
mother;  and  the  other  of  a  gallant- 
looking  youth  of  open,  smiling  counte- 
nance. He  wore  a  soldier's  coat,  and 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  was  painted  as  if 
held  high  in  his  hand. 

The  candle  was  burning  faint  In  the 
breaking  dawn  as  Thomas  Gathro  sat 
reading  for  the  twentieth  time,  but 
now,  with  a  wild  disappointed  desire 
to  solve  its  mystery,  the   last   of  the 


little  notes,  which  ran  thus:  "But  once 
more  and  I  leave  Geneva  and  you 
forever.  Once  more,  Marion.  Forty- 
five  is  young  to  die  to  Joy,  for  when 
gone  from  here  I  shall  be  to  all 
purpose  dead.  Only  once  more,  Mar- 
ion." On  the  back  of  this  was  writ- 
ten in  a  woman's  hand:  "14th  May, 
1787.  May  heaven  in  its  mercy  pardon 
me!" 

"What    for?"    asked    Gathro    aloud,, 
as  he  blew  out  the  candle,  and  stand- 
ing at  the  window  gazed  at  the  faint 
signs  of  day;  "What  for?"    He  looked 
for   some   minutes   motionless   at   the 
rising    glory    of    the    sun.      Then    he 
turned  from  the  window  saying,  "And 
why  should  I,  Thomas  Gathro,  watch- 
maker, trouble  my  soul  so  about  an  old 
tale?"     Wrapping    a    blanket    around 
him  he  lay  back  resolutely  in  his  chair 
for  a  short  rest.    But  dawn  is  the  time 
of  dreams,  and  in  the  short  hour  that 
ensued  he  saw  curious  visions,  and  a 
love  history  that  held  his  mind  with  the 
persistence  of  reality.    He  awoke  angry 
with   himself.    Work   was   impossible, 
so  he  went  forth  by  the  lake  and  the 
heights    till    the    dinner-hour,    sitting 
down  every  now  and  again  in  thought, 
and  rising  impatiently,  till  he  returned 
in  the  same  strange,  uneasy,  haunted 
humor.    Dinner  over,  he  set  out  for  the 
house  on  the  hill,  purchasing  on  the 
way,  with  a  grim  laugh,  some  polisher's 
wax  and  cloths.    Almost  at  the  gate  of 
the  villa  he  stood  still  suddenly,  struck 
by  a  thought  which  caused  him  to  take 
from  his  pocket  the  smaller  bunch  of 
notes,  and  detach  the  one  which  bore 
the  woman's  piteous  prayer  for  mercy 
in  heaven.    This  he  put  in  his  waist- 
coat-pocket and  went  on. 

The  young  lady  received  him  up- 
stairs with  her  former  distant  courtesy, 
but  once  in  the  clock-i*oom,  she  held 
out  her  hand  for  him  to  take,  and  said 
merely,  "Well?" 

Thomas  looked  about  him  mean- 
ingly. 

"No,"  she  said,  divining  his  glance, 
"impossible.  This,  you  observe,  is  an 
annexe.  No  one  can  come  near  save  by 
that  passage,  and  it  creaks  to  the  light- 
est foot." 
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"Then    I  will    begin    to    polisli    the 
clock,"  he  answered. 

"Look  at  my  eyes,"  she  said,  setting 
herself  before  him.    "I  have  not  slept." 

"Why?  What  have  you  to  do  with 
love  tales  dead  and  gone?" 

"As  much  as  you  have  to  do  with 
ancient  clocks.  You  speak  worship- 
fully  of  clocks,  imagine  them  alive,  give 
them  souls,  come  here  like  a  returned 
spirit,  draw  secrets  from  them,  probe 
my  mother's  heart  and  mine;  and  now, 
-will  you,  like  blank  fate,  keep  silence, 
und  hold  the  dead  and  living  uneasily 
in  your  power?" 

"You  may  read  as  I  have  done,"  he 
said. 

'*Ay;  but  not  understand  like  you." 

"How  old  are  you?"  he  asked  sud- 
denly. 

*Twenty-two." 

"What  month  and  year  were  you  born 
Jn?" 

'*In  1788,  on  the  14th  of  February." 

-•'St.  Valentine's  Day?" 

•**Doubtless;  what  then?" 
:  '"Nothing;  nothing  at  all.  Listen, 
your  mother  was  younger  than  you 
now  are  when  she  loved  and  was  loved 
by  a  youth  called  Archibald  Dennis- 
toun.  They  wrote  beautiful  letters  to 
each  other,  full  of  pure  affection  and 
hope.  But  the  youth  was  a  soldier,  a 
Prince  Charlie's  man,  and  followed  his 
king  abroad.  He  got  mixed  up  in 
political  intrigues  in  the  Stuart  cause 
when  it  was  already  dead,  past  all  hope 
of  resurrection.  For  his  faith's  sake  he 
loved  it  the  more.  That  is  why  your 
mother  also  came  to  France.  He  was 
seized  in  England,  tried,  imprisoned, 
his  estates  confiscated,  himself  ruined. 
All  that  is  in  the  letters,  and  the  last 
from  prison  is  the  highest,  bonniest 
scoff  at  fortune  one  could  wish  to  read. 
Your  mother  was  to  wait  till  time  or 
fortune  set  him  free.  When  or  how 
he  was  liberated  appears  not,  but  it 
is  clear  he  found  her  out  in  Geneva 
here  twenty— I  mean,  many  years  after, 
and  he  seems  to  have  haunted  her. 
Honestly  I  doubt  not;  never  fear  it, 
Miss  Dundas.  And  then  it  would  seem 
he  went  away  forever.  That  is  all. 
And  now.  will  you  follow  my  advice?" 


"What  is  it?" 

"True,  blind  promises  were  never 
Scots  dealing.  Put  everything  back  in 
its  place,  and  never  disturb  it  again. 
Do  you  say  yes?" 

"Yes." 

**Now  let  me  wax  the  case  and  go. 
Shortly  I  return  to  Scotland.  I  have 
seen  all  the  Swiss  can  do,  and  I  can 
do  as  good  as  his  best  at  home.  But 
look  ye,  EJsm^  Dundas,  you  are  Scotu, 
true  Scots;  and  for  a  word  out  of  your 
mouth  Thomas  Gathro  would  cast  hini- 
self  unthinking  into  Geneva  lake  and  be 
dead." 

"Put  everything  back,"  she  said,  **I 
will  obey  you." 

He  opened  the  panel  door,  lifted  tlie 
secret  covers,  and  producing  the 
packets  of  letters  laid  them  reverently 
in  their  old  hiding-place.  "But  first  look 
at  this,"  he  said,  drawing  forth  her 
mother's  miniature;  "who  is  that  like?" 
And  he  gazed  upon  the  girl  with  sub- 
dued but  unabashed  delight.  Tears 
came  to  her  eyes  as  she  looked  on  the 
picture.  "And  then  this,"  he  con- 
tinued, handing  her  the  young  soldier's 
portrait  "Look  at  it  well.  Birth,  gal- 
lant thoughts,  gentry  breeding.  Why 
should  worse  men  be  happy?" 

"What  mean  you  by  'worse  men'?" 
she  asked  quickly. 

"Pooh,"  he  answered  scornfully,  "see 
how  we  live  now,  with  easy  bread  from 
day  to  day,  hunting  foxes  or  making 
clocks,  with  never  a  thing  to  rouse  us 
or  make  the  blood  run;  stamping  out 
political  ideas  for  fear  some  few  should 
lose  their  lives  in  honest  strife.  What, 
if  I  wished  to  win  a  lady's  love  as  this 
gallant  did,  what,  I  say,  should  I  turn 
to,  what  try,  what  dare,  what  achieve? 
What  for  did  ye  require  me  to  mend 
history-haunted  clocks,  and  what  for 
give  me  these  letters  to  read?  Could 
you  not  leave  me  alone  in  peace  with 
my  trade?  I'll  make  watches  with  him 
that  breathes;  but  what  stuff  would 
that  be  to  brag  of  in  a  maid's  ear?  I'll 
think  my  ain  think,  an'  be  sure  o't.— 
pardon  me  the  Scots;  I  will  think  my 
own  thoughts,  and  know  them  true 
against  any  man;  but  in  what  cause 
shall  any  one  send  me  to  whirl  a  sword? 
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And  who  will  weep  my  setting  out,  that 
will  be  safe  home  the  same  night  by  set 
o'  sun?" 

The  girl  stood  gazing  at  him,  half 
amazed,  half  admiring.  He  replaced 
the  inner  lid  and  the  Jewel-tray.  "What 
old  ballad  was  that  my  mother  used  to 
make  me  read  to  her  about  True 
Thomas?"  she  asked  gently. 

**Ballad  me  no  ballads,"  he  answered 
fiercely;  "this  Is  not  a  ballad  age.  Miss 
Dundas."  Then  in  a  softer  tone  he  con- 
tinued: **That  lid  is  closed  forever  to 
you.  I  have  told  you  true.  Uncover 
not  a  dead  love;  it  will  fire  your  heart. 
Put  back  the  ring  there,  and  the  hair 
here,  and  let  your  mother's  spirit  rest. 
Spirits  are  bad  companions  for  mortals. 
Your  own  hands  shall  put  down  this 
last  cover.  Well  done!  When  you  and 
this  clock  by  any  chance  are  like  to 
part,  then  open  this  and  burn  the  con- 
tents. Other  virtue  the  clock  has  none. 
Gathro  was  a  handicraftsman;  he  but 
made  the  shell  to  hold  a  love  tale,  and 
for  a  spirit  to  haunt.  You  may  say  now 
the  case  is  waxed.  I'll  wax  no  more  of 
it,  and  none  can  tell.  Shortly,  and  I 
am  off  for  Scotland.  'Tis  a  long 
journey  there,  as  I  shall  make  it.  Say 
good-bye  to  me,  Thomas  Cathro,  clock- 
maker,  and,  if  you  will,  wish  me 
well." 

He  half  turned  to  go,  and  she  looked 
at  him  with  a  confused  countenance, 
saving  in  a  low  voice:  **Yesterday  you 
spoke  plainer;  I  knew  your  meaning. 
Did  I  tell  you  I  am  my  own  mistress, 
and  have  a  portion  of  my  own?" 

*'I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Give  it  to  no 
man.  Money  makes  them  monkeys. 
Good-bye." 

•*But— but  you  have  done  me  a  ser- 
vice." 

''I  am  paid." 

"How?" 

**Miss  Dundas,  there  is  no  blood  in  ye 
but  is  pure  Scots.  Your  eye  has  the 
light  of  the  loch  and  the  shadow  of  the 
mountain  in  it  at  once.  For  the  glance 
of  it  I  would  do  much  more  than  mend 
a  clock." 

**You  have  been  a  friend  to  me." 

"Trow  me  still,  but  let  me  go." 

"You  must  take  something  from  me; 


something  of  my  own;  something  I 
shall  miss." 

"I  could  choose  something  you  alone 
can  give  and  would  not  miss." 

"Then  do." 

"You  give  it  me?    I  dare  not  name  it." 

"Yes;  if  I  may." 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and 
turned  to  the  window,  she  also  obeying 
the  movement.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
her  spirit  at  that  moment  was  entirely 
bent  to  willing  obedience.  The  hand 
that  lay  on  her  shoulder  held  her  as  in 
a  charm.  With  the  disengaged  arm  he 
made  a  wide  sweep  to  direct  her  eyes, 
and  in  a  deep  stirred  voice  said:  "You 
see  the  lake,  and  the  mountains,  and  the 
blue  sky,  and  all  that  is  vast,  moving, 
and  wonderful,  well  then"— and  he 
suddenly  folded  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  on  the  lips  twice,  then  turned 
and  went  away  ere  she  could  speak. 

Next  day  Thomas  Cathro  left  Geneva 
by  the  diligence  in  the  early  morning 
and  disappeared  into  the  turmoil  of  war 
that  vexed  Europe.  Where  he  went, 
how  existed,  or  what  were  his  adven- 
tures, no  one  ever  knew,  for  there  was 
none  to  care,  save  that  young  girl's 
heart  he  left  behind  so  little  compre- 
hended. 

After  two  years  spent  in  finding  out 
and  corresponding  with  relatives  in 
Scotland,  EsmS  Leblanc  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh  with  only  her  old  maidser- 
vant for  companion.  There  she  took 
up  her  abode  for  a  time,  and  ever  in 
secret  seemed  to  burn  on  her  lips  the 
imprint  of  two  entrancing  kisses,  and  a 
world  of  passion  in  her  heart,  while 
she  prosecuted  inquiries  with  unweary- 
ing ingenuity  about  one  Thomas  Cathro, 
watch  and  clock  maker.  She  feigned 
reasons  to  the  Edinburgh  shopkeepers, 
and  even  described  him.  One  old  mer- 
chant told  her  that  Cathro  was  a 
famous  maker  of  clocks  in  days  long 
gone,  and  that  as  recently  as  fifty  years 
one  of  the  name  still  followed  the  pur- 
suit somewhere  in  Fife.  That  was  all 
she  ever  learned;  and  she  returned 
sadly  to  Geneva  lest  perhaps  he  might 
go  back  tliere  to  see  her,  for  somehow 
she  was  persuaded  that  he  no  more  than 
she,  would  ever  forget.    She  was  sure 
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that  never  since  the  world  began,  or 
love  had  a  name,  had  there  been  two 
such  kisses  as  those  that  Thomas 
Cathro  took  and  left. 

IV. 

It  was  three  years  later,  about  a 
month  after  Waterloo,  that  Thomas 
Cathro  walked  into  Edinburgh  High 
Street,  erect,  bronzed,  travel- worn, 
with  a  deep  scar  on  his  temple;  and 
entering  the  Bank  of  Scotland  inquired 
if  the  five  hundred  pounds  he  had  sent 
three  years  previously  were  still  on 
deposit  in  his  name.  Finding  the 
money  secure  and  his  title  clear,  he 
retired  to  his  native  town,  where  he 
took  a  little  house  in  the  central  street 
and  set  up  a  business  as  clockmaker. 
In  the  years  that  ensued  he  found  he 
was  in  no  wise  dependent  upon  the 
wants  of  the  place  for  occupation. 
AVork  came  to  him  from  all  quarters, 
particularly  from  the  great  shops  of  the 
larger  towns.  He  executed  whatever 
was  committed  to  him  with  such 
thoroughness  and  skill  that  he  soon 
established  for  himself  a  wide  fame  in 
Ills  handicraft,  and  other  men  became 
rich  on  the  improvements  which  he 
introduced  quietly  and  without  pro- 
prietary claim.  For  no  recompense  and 
at  no  man's  demand  would  he  consent 
to  hurry,  but  parcelled  out  his  day  with 
method  and  deliberation.  A  portion  of 
it  he  devoted  to  works  of  his  own  con- 
ception, principally  long  cas(»-clocks, 
and  timepieces  for  niches.  These  he 
designed  and  finished  entirely  with  his 
own  brain  and  hands,  case  and 
mechanism  being  constructed  and  fitted 
with  genial  patience  and  wise  elabora- 
tion. He  sold  them  always  as  if  with 
regret,  by  preference  to  some  private 
person,  and  only  reluctantly  to  the 
representatives  of  business  houses  in 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  A  chief  pleas- 
ure to  him  was  a  commission  from  some 
laird  or  country  gentleman,  who  desired 
a  clock  for  a  particular  position  in  his 
house.  On  such  occasions  Thomas 
Cathro  would  go  to  view  the  room  or 
hall,  and  in  due  time  produce  a  piece 
of  work  whose  carving,  shape,  and 
adornments  harmonized  to  the  best  of 


his  skill  with  the  position  it  was  des- 
tined to  occupy.  If  the  result  did  not 
seem  to  himself  satisfactory  he  was  the 
first  to  say  so;  but  if  it  met  with  his  own 
approval  and  did  not  please  the  pur- 
chaser, then  would  Thomas  remove  the 
clock  and  pay  no  further  heed  to  his 
client. 

With  the  passing  years  he  continued 
to  inhabit,  without  change  other  than 
what  subtle  time  works,  his  little  two- 
storied  house,  which  was  kept  clean  and 
orderly  by  the  daily  visitation  of  an 
elderly  woman,  whom  he  called 
'Lizbeth.  She  made  his  midday  and 
evening  meals;  his  breakfast  of  oatmeal 
porridge  he  cooked  himself.  Into  his 
work-room  up-stairs  she  was  not  per- 
mitted to  go.  A  trap-door  in  the  floor- 
ing enabled  him  to  lower  to  the  ground- 
level  the  long  clocks  when  finished. 
The  roof  was  crowned  with  a  little 
turret  fashioned  by  himself,  in  which 
he  had  set  up  a  four-dialled  clock  that 
gave  the  time  of  day  to  the  townfolk. 
and  by  it  they  set  their  watches  and 
governed  their  doings  as  confidently  as 
by  the  sun  itself.  It  had  a  clear,  silver- 
toned  quarter-chime,  and  a  resonant 
tenor  bell  for  the  hours.  When  the 
town  lay  quiet  in  the  dead  of  night  the 
fine  harmony  of  its  proclamation 
charmed  with  mystery  the  ear  of 
many  a  half-sleeping  child,  or  woke 
the  dormant  sentiments  of  ripe  age, 
as  only  sweet  bells  can. 

And  so  the  years  ran  on.  Old 
'Lizbeth  had  died  giving  place  to  her 
daughter,  who  bore  the  same  name, 
and  rendered  Thomas  Cathro  the  same 
services.  Age  was  upon  him;  seventy 
years  would  soon  complete  their  tale, 
yet  still  he  was  the  same  grave,  self- 
centre<i  man.  The  eyes  were  yet 
luminous  and  soft  when  in  repose;  but 
when  he  spoke  the  deep  fire  broke  from 
them,  and  all  his  features  bent  to  the 
sense  of  what  he  said,  which  was  ever 
to  the  purpose,  somewhat  laconic,  but 
touched  every  now  and  again  by  some 
ardent  out-of-the-way  word,  which  he 
would  launch  with  a  decisive  gesture. 
At  such  times  one  remarked  particu- 
larly the  deep  scar  over  the  left  temple, 
which    the    clockmaker    had    brought 
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back  from  his  travels.  The  educated 
delighted  in  his  company  when  they 
could  tempt  him  abroad,  for  he  had 
moments  of  conversation  in  which  his 
words  made  the  veritable  image  and 
presentment  of  the  thing  he  spoke  of. 
Such  were  those  in  which  he  would 
describe  the  assault  on  Badajoz,  the 
struggle  at  Quatre  Bras,  the  fierce 
Sunday  at  Waterloo;  also,  what  colors 
the  Alpine  peaks  take  in  the  morning 
sun,  and  the  sheen  and  shadow  of 
Geneva  Lake  in  the  moonlight. 

To  the  poor  he  was  a  steadfast,  un- 
inqulrlng  friend.  Tinkers,  ne'er-do- 
weels,  girls  in  trouble  over  neglected 
matrimony,  all  knew  him  for  a  mid- 
night benefactor.  Indeed,  over  all 
womankind  he  exercised  a  strange 
fascination.  One  sweet  girl,  heiress  to 
an  ancient  name,  who  stopped  her 
carriage  at  his  door  one  day  to  leave 
him  her  watch  for  repairs,  and  stayed 
to  talk,  asked  him  to  tell  her  how  he 
came  by  the  scar  on  his  temple. 
Leading  her  gently  to  the  window,  he 
said,  "Stand  in  the  light,"  and  after 
gazing  steadfastly  in  her  face,  con- 
tinued: **I  will  tell  ye,  for  ye  have  eyes 
like  one  I  knew  long  ago.  And  it  was 
for  such  another  (though  I  knew  her 
not)  that  I  got  the  mark,  in  saving  her 
from  a  ruffian  soldier  in  Badajoz.  And 
so,  for  your  e'en's  sake  and  your  own, 
I  will  put  a  braw  new  movement  in 
your  ladyship's  watch."  His  face 
changed  from  fire  to  sadness,  as  he 
added  with  soft  supplication:  "You 
would  do  an  old  man  a  favor  never  to 
pass  his  door."  gazing  still  in  the  young 
face. 

So  passed  into  age  Thomas  Cathro. 
till  one  day  the  carrier's  van  stopped 
at  his  door,  bringing  for  him  a  long 
box  marked  Clocks  with  ffreat  care, 
and  a  letter  which  had  evidently  been 
recommended  with  special  precautions, 
for  the  carrier  brought  forth  a  fonn  of 
receipt  to  which  he  required  the 
signature  of  Thomas  Cathro,  whose 
name  it  bore.  Judging  it  to  be  merely 
a  commission  from  Edinburgh,  the  old 
clockmaker  laid  it  aside  and  went  on 
with  the  task  he  had  then  in  hand. 
When  evening  came,  and  his  frugal 


supper  was  over,  he  lit  the  candle  and 
broke  the  seal.  Before  he  had  read 
a  word  of  the  contents,  a  strange  unex- 
plained memory  came  over  him  of  the 
letters  he  had  read  by  candlelight  in 
Geneva  so  many  years  gone  past.  Why 
at  that  moment  his  recollection  should 
revert  to  that  episode,  which  had 
dangled  in  his  heart  all  these  years  like 
a  broken,  unknit  strand,  he  knew  not, 
but  he  read  without  surprise,  as  if  they 
were  an  expected  message,  these  words: 
"I  have  discovered  you  at  last,  Thomas 
Cathro.  Forty-flve  years  ago  I  came 
to  Edinburgh  and  sought  you  in  vain, 
and  you  never  knew.  As  time  with  me 
was  fast  running  out,  I  tried  once  more, 
and  with  joy  I  hear  of  you.  The  un- 
witting messenger  was  young  Lady 
Balmeath.  She  repeated  something 
you  said  about  her  eyes  and  those  of 
one  you  knew  long  ago.  They  were 
mine  you  meant,  Thomas,  were  they 
not?  I  too  have  been  faithful.  See 
how  I  obej'  you:  I  send  you  the  clock. 
Deal  with  it  as  you  only  know  how, 
so  that  we  may  meet  again  where  time, 
as  you  said,  is  not  measured.  I  return 
to  Switzerland  for  all  that  remains  of 
my  life.  You  have  been  to  me  a  spirit 
so  long  that  J  will  not  know  you  now 
save  so.  Therefore  I  do  not  say  'good- 
bye,' but  rather  *hasten.'  Esm6  Dun- 
das."  To  this  there  was  added: 
•*I  stopped  the  clock  at  nine  on  the 
morning  of  Friday.  When  it  came 
from  Switzerland  I  carefully  made 
up  the  time  it  lost  as  you  showed  me 
how." 

There  was  a  soft  youthful  light  in  the 
clockmaker's  eyes  as  he  unscrewed  the 
box.  Reverently  he  uplifted  the  clock 
and  set  it  against  the  wall  in  a  vacant 
space.  All  was  still  In  the  little  room 
as  he  opened  the  panel  door,  but  the 
silence  spoke  to  him  so  that  the  tears 
ran  from  his  eyes.  "Esm^,"  he  called 
softly  into  the  hollow  space,  "Esm6," 
and  the  sound,  striking  on  some  vibra- 
tory part  of  the  mechanism,  returned  a 
soft  musical  tone  for  answer.  He  care- 
fully folded  her  letter,  and  lifting  the 
secret  cover  laid  it  there  beside  the 
ring,  replacing  the  lid.  Then,  as  for 
four  days  and  the  due  number  of  odd 
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hours,  he  alternately  wound  up  and 
exhausted  the  movement,  finally  set- 
ting the  bands  to  the  proper  time,  and 
touching  the  pendulum.  As  the  clock 
resumed  its  measured  beat  he  raised 
his  hands,  and  speaking  to  it  as  before 
said:  "You  will  tell  me  when  she  is  no 
more.  Answer,  answer,  I  say;  you  will 
tell  me  when  she  goes."  Again  it 
seemed  to  him  some  soft,  melodious 
response  came  from  the  mysterious 
interior,  and  he  closed  the  door. 

Morning  and  night  for  more  than  a 
year  Thomas  Gathro  laid  his  intent 
ear  against  the  clock,  listening  as  if 
for  an  expected  sign,  and  making 
always  some  low  comment  as  if  he 
spoke  to  one  who  heard.  In  that  year 
he  changed  greatly.  His  hair,  which 
had  preserved  much  of  its  color,  grew 
silver  white,  his  face  softened  into  a 
shadowed  calmness  and  as  he  passed 
along  the  road  to  church  people  re- 
marked that  he  seemed  ever  to  be  gaz- 
ing on  something  afar  off.  His 
benefactions  increased '  so  that  the 
parish  minister  reproved  him  for  his 
indiscriminate  charity  to  worthless 
persons,  to  which  Thomas  Cathro's 
answer,  some  days  later,  was  to  hand 
him  a  bank  draft  for  a  hundred  pounds 
to  be  distributed  according  to  the 
minister's  methods.  "Between  us," 
he  said,  "we  may  help  all  sorts.  My 
way,  sir,  is  perhaps  too  primitive.  1 
have  no  skill  in  scientific  charity,  and 
am  apt  to  think  only  that  a  hungry 
sinner  craves  food,  and  a  frozen  repro- 
bate some  firing." 

Meanwhile  the  clock  had  aroused  the 
curiosity  of  the  few  privileged  to  see 
it.  It  was  a  striking  object  with  its 
case  of  dark  carved  oak  softened  to 
a  deep  lustre  by  time,  and  dial  of 
mellow-hued  brass  chased  with  curious 
designs.  The  hands  simulating  wavy 
serpents,  whose  heads  were  pierced  by 
the  centre-pin,  seemed  to  quiver  with 
life  as  they  crept  along  the  circle  of 
the  figured  hours,  surrounded  by  the 
graven  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Its  deep 
brassy  tick  had  a  strange  echoing 
persistence  about  it,  the  beat  of  a 
conscious  thing,  working  not  by 
thoughtless    mechanism,    but    sternly 


engaged  in  the  solemn  task  of  marking 
out  the  passing  away  of  time. 

Some  envied  its  possession,  some 
dared  to  hint  at  its  price.  To  all  his 
answer  was  merely  silence,  accom- 
panied, in  the  case  of  the  latter,  by  a 
stern  fiash  of  the  eye. 

One  day  'Lizbeth  said  to  him:  "The 
young  laird  o'  Easterfield  was  wishing 
me  to  take  a  guinea  to  persuade  you 
to  sell  him  that  old  clock;  but  I  am 
not  caring  for  that  kind  o'  money,  and 
I  said  you  could  speak  brawly  for  your- 
seri" 

**And  what  said  he  then,  'Lizbeth?" 

"He  said  you  wadna  speak  on  the 
subject." 

"He  that  buys  that  clock  buys  me, 
'Lizbeth;  and  you  know  a  man  dare 
not  sell  his  own  soul,  or  the  soul  of 
another." 

"Losh,  Maister  Gathro,  we  speak  o* 
clocks,  not  souls." 

"Both,  'Lizbeth.  both.  But  you  will 
not  say  that  or  anything  like  it  to  the 
young  laird.  Say  just  the  clock  is  not 
for  sale." 

And  faithful  'Lizbeth,  after  gazing 
meditatingly  at  her  old  master  for 
some  moments,  went  on  with  her  work. 

Spring  had  come,  and  'Lizbeth  who 
was  laying  the  dinner-cloth  said  to  the 
clockmaker:  "You  will  be  going  out 
more  now  that  the  fine  weather  is  com- 
ing." 

"Ay,"  he  answered,  "there's  tine 
weather  coming,  'Lizbeth." 

She  was  startled  at  that  moment  to 
see  him  rise  from  his  chair  and  ap- 
proach the  clock  with  a  face  of  intent 
earnestness.  With  one  hand  uplifted 
to  enjoin  silence,  he  listened  for  some 
seconds,  then  opened  the  panel  door, 
bending  his  ear  yet  closer.  He  shut 
it,  and  without  moving  said:  "  'Lizbeth, 
I  am  an  old  man.  My  time  is  near. 
If  you  find  me  dead  soon,  promise  to 
do  what  ye  will  find  written  on  a 
paper  I  shall  leave." 

"But,  Mr.  Gathro,  ye  must  not " 

"Promise,  'Lizbeth.  I  do  not  bribe 
ye,  but  ye  will  find  your  wage  go  on  the 
same  when  I  am  away;  promise." 

**Sure  enough  I  promise,  Mr.  Gathro." 

"Very  well,  remember." 
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That  night  Thomas  Cathro  atood 
long  listeuiog  at  the  clock  door,  and  at 
last  went  to  bed.  He  had  been  but  two 
hours  asleep,  when  he  leaped  up  sud- 
denly, and  passing  rapidly  through  the 
open  door  that  led  to  the  parlor,  stood 
before  the  clock.  Its  beat  was  steady 
for  some  moments,  then  there  was  a 
blank  of  sound  followed  by  an  iiTegular 
quicker  throb.  It  resumed  for  some 
seconds,  only  to  again  fail  in  its 
measured  click,  and  tremble  faintly. 
He  opened  the  front,  his  face  trans- 
figured. "Esm^,"  he  called  softly,  im- 
ploringly. The  clock  answered  by  a 
succession  of  quick  fluttering  beats. 
"Esm§,"  he  called  again,  "I  am  here." 
The  clicking  ceased,  and  the  pendulum 
swung  soundless  to  and  fro,  while 
Thomas  Cathro  with  fixed  gaze 
watched  it  abate  slowly  and  finally 
stop. 

He  detached  it,  rapidly  unscrewed 
the  entire  mechanism,  and  with  deft 
hands  undid  its  pins  and  wheels,  making 
a  heap  of  all  the  parts.  Then  he 
opened  the  secret  place  in  the  pedestal. 
For  the  first  time  he  discovered  that  it 
formed  a  box  which  came  clear  away 
from  the  base  of  the  clock.  Into  this, 
among  the  letters  and  other  relics,  he 
packed  the.  entire  mechanism,  closed 
the  lid,  and  fastened  it  down  with 
screws.  Taking  a  piece  of  paper  he 
wrote  on  it  these  words:  "I  charge  you, 
Elizabeth,  by  your  promise,  to  see  this 
box  placed  in  my  coflin  and  buried  with 
me.  undisturbed,  as  it  now  is."  The 
box  he  placed  on  a  chair  by  the  bedside, 
and  himself  calmly  crept  between  the 
sheets,  placidly  stretching  his  hands 
out  over  the  countei-pane,  and  closing 
his  eyes.  In  the  morning  *Lizbeth 
found  him  lying  so.  dead.  Three  days 
later  the  chime  of  the  chapel  bell  in 
Geneva  rang  to  her  last  rest,  amid  the 
lamentations  of  many  whom  she  had 
befriended,  Esm6  Dundas-Leblanc; 
and  on  the  same  day,  in  stern  Scottish 
silence,  the  earth  was  heaiped  over  the 
coffin  of  Thomas  Cathro,  J^t  whose  feet 
faithful  'Lizbeth  had  pla/*ed  the  box, 
never  letting  it  pass  f'^om  her  eyes 
until  the  last. 
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Mr.  Sidney  Lee  has  recently  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution  a  lecture  upon 
National  Biography,  which  is,  I  under- 
stand, about  to  appear  elsewhere.  "So 
one  has  a  better  right  to  speak  upon  the 
subject.  He  has  been  sole  editor  of  the 
later  volumes  of  the  "Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,"  and,  as  I  can 
testify,  had  a  very  Important  share  in 
preparing  every  previous  volume.  He 
spoke,  therefore,  from  considerable 
experience,  and  if  I  were  to  deal  with 
his  subject  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
I  should  have  little  more  to  do  than  say 
"ditto"  to  most  of  his  remarks.  I 
would  not  contradict  even  his  statistics, 
although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  differ 
materially  from  my  own  calculations— 
I  put  that  down  to  the  known  per- 
versity of  arithmetic  in  general.  But 
I  also  think  that  in  dealing  briefly  with 
a  large  subject,  he  left  untouched  cer- 
tain considerations  which  are  a  neces- 
sary complement  to  his  argument.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  something  of  a  matter  in  which  I 
have  some  personal  interest. 

When  the  old  "Biographia  Britan- 
nica"  was  coming  out,  Cowper  made  the 
unpleasant  remark  that  it  was 

A  fond  attempt  to  give  a  deathless  lot 
To  names  ignoble,  bom  to  be  forgot. 

If  that  was  a  fair  judgment,  what  are 
we  to  say  to  the  modern  work,  which 
includes  thousands  of  names  too  ob- 
scure for  mention  in  its  predecessor? 
When  Mr.  Lee  speaks  of  the  "com- 
memorative instinct"  as  justifying  his 
undertaking,  the  enemy  replies  that  a 
very  small  minority  of  the  names 
deser\'e  commemoration.  Admitting, 
as  we  all  admit,  the  importance  of 
keeping  alive  the  leading  names  in 
history,  what  is  the  use  of  this  long 
procession  of  the  hopelessly  insignifi- 
cant? Why  repeat  the  familiar  formula 
about  the  man  who  was  bom  on  such 
a  day,  was  "educated  at  the  grammar 
school  of  his  native  town,"  graduated 
In  such  a  year,  became  fellow  of  his 
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college,  took  a  living,  married,  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  sermons  which 
nobody  has  read  for  a  century,  and  has 
been  during  all  that  time  in  his  church- 
yard? Can  he  not  be  left  in  peace,  side 
by  side  with  the  "rude  forefathers  of  the 
hamlet,"  who  are  content  to  lie  beneath 
their  quiet  mounds  of  grass?  Is  it  not 
almost  a  mockery  to  persist  in  keeping 
up  some  faint  and  flickering  image  of 
him  above  ground?  There  is  often 
some  good  reading  to  be  found  in 
country  churchyards;  but,  on  the  whole, 
if  one  had  to  choose,  one  would  perhaps 
rather  have  the  good  old  timber  cross- 
piece,  with  "afflictions  sore  long  time 
he  bore,"  than  the  ambitious  monu- 
ments where  History  and  her  attend- 
ant cherubs  are  eternally  poring  over 
the  list  of  the  squire's  virtues  and 
honors.  Why  struggle  against  the 
inevitable?  Better  oblivion  than  a 
permanent  statement  that  you  were 
thoroughly  and  hopelessly  common- 
place. I  confess  that  I  sometimes 
thought  as  much  when  I  was  toiling  on 
my  old  treadmill.  Much  of  the  work  to 
be  done  was  uninteresting,  if  not  abso- 
lutely repulsive.  I  was  often  inclined 
to  sympathize  with  the  worthy  Simou 
Browne,  a  Nonconformist  divine  of  the 
last  century.  Poor  Browne  had  re- 
ceived a  terrible  shock.  Some  accounts 
say  that  he  had  lost  his  wife  and  only 
son;  others  that  he  had  "accidentally 
strangled  a  highwayman,"  —  not,  one 
would  think,  so  painful  a  catastrophe. 
Anyhow,  his  mind  became  affected;  he 
fancied  that  his  "spiritual  substance" 
had  been  annihilated;  he  was  a  mere 
empty  shell,  a  body  without  a  soul;  and. 
under  these  circumstances,  as  he  tells 
us,  he  took  to  an  employment  which  did 
not  require  a  soul:  he  became  a  dic- 
tionarj'-maker.  Still,  we  should,  as  he 
piously  adds,  "thank  God  for  every- 
thing, and  therefore  for  dictionary- 
makers."  Though  Browne's  dictionary 
was  not  of  the  biographical  kind,  the 
remark  seemed  to  be  painfully  applica- 
ble. Brow^ne  was  only  giving  in  other 
words  the  pith  of  Carlyle's  constant 
lamentations  when  struggling  amidst 
the  vast  dust-heai>s  accumulated  by 
Dryasdust  and  his  fellows.    Gould  any 


good  come  of  these  painful  toilings 
among  the  historical  "kitchen  mid- 
dens"? If  here  and  there  you  disinter 
some  precious  coin,  does  the  rare 
success  repay  the  endless  sifting  of  the 
gigantic  mounds  of  shot  rubbish?  And 
yet,  by  degrees,  I  came  to  think  that 
there  was  really  a  Justification  for  toils 
not  of  the  most  attractive  kind.  When 
our  first  volume  appeared  one  of  our 
critics  complained  of  me  for  not  start- 
iiig  with  a  prefaca  A  preface  saves 
much  trouble  to  a  reviewer— sometimes 
the  whole  trouble  of  reading  the  book. 
I  do  not,  however,  much  regret  the 
omission,  for  the  real  utility  of  our 
undertaking,  as  it  now  presents  itself 
to  my  mind,  had  not  then  become  fully 
evident.  I  am  not  about  to  write  a 
preface  now,  but  I  wish  to  give  a  hint 
or  two  of  what  I  might  or  ought  to  have 
said  in  such  a  performance  had  I  clearly 
perceived  what  has  been  gradually 
forced  upon  me  by  experience. 

The  "commemorative  instinct"  to 
which  Mr.  Lee  refers  has,  undoubtedly, 
much  to  do  with  the  undertaking;  but, 
like  other  instincts,  it  requires  to  be 
regulated  by  more  explicit  reason.  The 
thoroughbred  Dryasdust  is  a  very 
harmless,  and  sometimes  a  very 
amiable,  creature.  He  may  urge  that 
his  hobby  is  at  least  a  very  innocent 
one,  and  that  we  have  no  more  call  to 
condemn  a  man  who  has  a  passion  for 
vast  accumulations  of  dates,  names, 
and  facts  than  to  condemn  another  for 
a  love  of  art  or  of  natural  history. 
The  specialist  who  is  typified  in  O.  W. 
Holmes's  "Scarabee,"  the  man  who 
devotes  a  life-time  to  acquiring  abnor- 
mal familiarity  with  the  manifest 
peculiarities  of  some  obscure  tribe  of 
Insects,  does  no  direct  harm  to  his 
fellows,  and  incidentally  contributes 
something,  however  minute  the  con- 
tribution may  be,  to  scientific  progress. 
We  must  respect  the  zeal  which  enables 
a  man  to  expend  the  superabundant 
energy,  which  might  have  led  to  fame 
or  fortune,  upon  achievements  of  which, 
perhaps,  not  half-a-dozen  living  men 
will  ever  appreciate  either  the  value 
or  the  cost  to  the  worker.  Dryasdust 
deserves  the  same  sort  of  sympathy. 
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He  has,  no  doubt,  his  weaknesses.  His 
passion  becomes  a  monomania.  He 
spends  infinite  toil  upon  worlc  whieli 
lias  no  obvious  interest,  and  he  often 
-comes  to  attach  an  absurd  importance 
to  his  results.  Such  studies  as  geu- 
ealogry  or  bibliography  have  but  a 
remote  bearing  upon  any  of  the  vital 
problems  suggested  by  the  i*eal  his- 
torian. We  shudder  when  we  read  that 
the  excellent  Colonel  Chester  spent 
years  upon  investigating  the  genealogy 
of  Washington,  and  accumulated, 
among  many  other  labora,  eighty-seven 
folio  volumes,  each  of  more  than  four 
hundred  pages  of  extracts  from  parish 
registers.  He  died,  it  is  added,  of  **in- 
<*es8ant  work."  The  late  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw,  again,  a  man  of  most  amiable 
character  and  very  flue  intellectual 
qualities,  acquired,  by  unremitting 
practice,  an  astonishing  power  of 
identifying  at  a  glance  the  time  and 
place  of  printing  of  old  books.  He 
could  interpret  minute  typographical 
Indications  as  the  Red  Indlau  can  read 
in  a  dead  leaf  or  blade  of  grass  the 
figure  of  the  traveller  who  trod  upon  it. 
Certainly  one  is  tempted  to  regret  at 
first  sight  that  such  abilities  were  not 
applied  in  more  obviously  useful  fields. 
What  do  we  care  whether  one  or  another 
obscure  country  squire  in  the  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth  century  had  the  merit  of 
being  progenitor  of  Washington?  Can 
it  really  matter  whether  a  particular 
volume  was  printed  at  Rotterdam  or  at 
Venice— in  the  year  1600  or  ten  years 
sooner  or  later?  I  will  not  discuss  the 
moral  question.  At  any  rate,  one  may 
perhaps  urge  it  is  better  than  spending 
brain-power  upon  chess  problems, 
which  is  yet  an  innocent  form  of  amuse- 
ment: for  such  a  laborer  may  inci- 
dentally provide  data  of  real  impor- 
tance to  the  political  or  literary 
historian.  He  reduces,  once  for  all. 
one  bit  of  chaos  to  order,  and  helps  to 
raise  the  general  standard  of  accurate 
research. 

The  labors  of  innumerable  enquirers 
upon  obscure  topics  have,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  accumulated  vast  stores  of 
knowledge.  A  danger  has  shown  itself 
that  the  histoHau  may  be  overwhelmed 


by  the  bulk  of  his  materials.  A  cen- 
tury or  two  ago  we  were  content  with 
histories  after  the  fashion  of  Hume. 
In  a  couple  of  years  he  was  able  ap- 
parently not  only  to  write,  but  to 
accumulate  the  necessary  knowledge 
for  writing,  a  history  stretching  from 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  A  historian  who  now  does 
his  work  conscientiously  has  to  take 
about  the  same  time  to  narrate  events 
as  the  events  themselves  occupied  in 
happening.  Innumerable  sources  of 
knowledge  have  been  opened,  and  he 
will  be  regarded  as  superficial  if  he  does 
not  more  or  less  avail  himself  of  every 
conceivable  means  of  information.  He 
cannot  be  content  simply  with  the  old 
chroniclers  or  with  the  later  writers 
who  summarized  them.  Ancient 
charters,  ofilcial  records  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings, manor  rolls  and  the  archives 
of  towns  have  thrown  light  upon  the 
underlying  conditions  of  history.  Local 
historians  have  unearthed  curious 
facts,  whose  significance  is  only  begin- 
ning to  be  perceived.  Calendars  of 
State-papers  enable  us  to  trace  tlie 
opinions  of  the  great  men  who  were 
most  intimately  concerned  in  the  mak- 
ing of  history.  The  despatches  of 
ambassador  occupied  in  keenly 
watching  contemporary  events  have 
been  partly  printed,  and  still  lie  in  vast 
masses  at  Simancas  and  Venice  and  the 
Vatican.  The  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission  has  made  known  to  us 
something  of  the  vast  stores  of  old 
letters  and  papers  which  had  been 
accumulating  dust  in  the  libraries  of  old 
countrj'  mansions.  When  we  go  to  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
look  at  the  gigantic  catalogue  of  printed 
books,  and  remember  the  huge  mass  of 
materials  which  can  be  inspected  in  the 
manuscript  department,  we— I  can 
speak  for  myself  at  least— have  a  kind 
of  nightmare  sensation.  A  merciful 
veil  of  oblivion  has  no  doubt  covered  a 
great  deal.  Yet  we  may  feel  inclined  to 
imagine  that  no  fact  which  has  hap- 
pened within  the  last  few  centuries  has 
been  so  thoroughly  hidden  that  we  can 
be  quite  sure  that  it  is  Irrecoverable. 
It  gave  me  a  queer  shock,  for  example. 
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when  1  found  an  exercise  printed  for  a 
degree  at  a  Dutch  university  in  the 
seventeenth  century  which  happened 
to  contain  a  biographical  fact,  and 
wondered  whether  all  such  things  are 
still  somewhere.  And,  finally,  the  proc- 
ess of  commemorating  proceeds  with 
accelerated  rapidity,  and  it  almost 
seems  as  though  we  had  made  up  our 
minds  that  nothing  was  ever  to  be 
forgotten. 

Now,  I  will  only  admit  incidentally 
that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
huge  accumulation  of  materials  has 
been  an  unmixed  benefit  to  history. 
Undoubtedly  we  know  many  things 
much  more  thoroughly  than  our  ances- 
tors. Still,  in  reading,  for  example,  the 
later  volumes  of  Macaulay  or  Froude, 
we  feel  sometimes  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  too  much  State-paper.  The  main 
outlines,  which  used  to  be  the  whole  of 
history,  are  still  the  most  important, 
and  Instead  of  being  filled  up  and 
rendered  more  precise  and  vivid,  they 
sometimes  seem  to  disappear  behind  an 
elaborate  account  of  what  statesmen 
and  diplomatists  happened  to  think 
about  them  at  the  time— and,  some- 
times, what  such  persons  thought  im- 
plied a  complete  misconception  of  the 
real  issues.  But  in  any  case  one  con- 
clusion is  very  obvious,  namely,  that 
with  the  accumulation  of  material 
there  should  be  a  steady  elaboration  of 
the  contrivances  for  making  it  accessi- 
ble. The  growth  of  a  great  library 
turns  the  library  into  a  hopeless 
labyrinth,  unless  it  is  properly  cata- 
logued as  it  grows.  To  turn  it  to  full 
account,  you  require  not  only  a  cata- 
logue, but  some  kind  of  intelligent 
guide  to  the  stores  which  it  contains. 
You  are  like  a  man  wandering  in  a  vast 
wilderness,  which  is  springing  up  in 
every  direction  with  tropical  luxu- 
riance; and  you  feel  the  necessity  of 
having  paths  carried  through  it  In  some 
intelligible  system  which  will  enable 
you  to  find  your  way  to  the  required 
place  and  tell  you  in  what  directionh 
further  research  would  probably  be 
thrown  away. 

Now  it  is  to  this  want,  or  to  provide 
means  of  satisfying  one  part  of  this 


want,  that  the  dictionary  Is  intended  in 
the  first  place  to  correspond.  It  ought 
to  be— it  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  far  it 
has  succeeded  in  becoming— an  indis- 
pensable guide  to  persons  who  would 
otherwise  feel  that  they  were  hewing- 
their  way  through  a  hopelessly  intricate 
jungle.  Every  student  ought,  I  will 
not  say  to  have  it  in  his  library,  but  to 
carry  it  about  with  him  (metaphor- 
ically speaking)  in  his  pocket.  It  is  true 
that,  in  a  physical  sense,  it  is  rather 
large  for  that  purpose,  though  fifty  or 
sixty  volumes  represent  but  a  small 
fragment  of  a  decent  library;  but  the 
judicious  person  can  always  manage 
to  have  it  at  hand.  And  then,  though  in 
its  first  intention  it  should  be  useful  a& 
an  auxiliary  in  various  researches,  I 
shall  venture  to  assert  that  it  may  alsa 
be  not  only  useful  for  the  more  exalted 
purpose  of  satisfying  the  commemora- 
tive instinct,  but— I  do  not  fear  to  say 
so,  though  my  friends  sometimes  laugb 
at  my  saying— it  may  turn  out  to  be 
one  of  the  most  amusing  works  in  the 
language. 

I  will  start,  however,  by  saying  some- 
thing; of  the  assertion  which  is  more 
likely  to  meet  with  acceptance.  The 
utility  of  having  this  causeway  carried 
through  the  vast  morass  of  antiquarian 
accumulation  is  obvious  in  a  general 
way.  The  remark,  however,  upon 
which  Mr.  Lee  has  insisted,  indicates  a 
truth  not  quite  so  clearly  recognized 
as  might  be  desirable.  The  provinces 
of  the  historian  and  the  biographer  are 
curiously  distinct,  although  they  are 
closely  related.  History  is  of  course 
related  to  biography  inasmuch  as 
most  events  are  connected  with  some 
particular  person.  Even  the  most 
philosophical  of  historians  cannot  de- 
scribe the  Norman  Conquest  without 
reference  to  William  and  to  Harold. 
And,  on  the  other  side,  every  individual 
life  is  to  some  extent  an  indication  of 
the  historical  conditions  of  his  time. 
The  most  retired  recluse  is  the  product 
at  least  of  his  parents  and  his  schooling, 
and  is  affected  by  contemporary 
thoughts.  And  yet,  the  curious  thing- 
is  the  degree  in  which  this  fact  can  be 
ignored  on  both  sides.    If  we  look  at 
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any    of    the    ordinary    collections    of 
biographical   material,    we   shall   con- 
stantly be  struck  by  the  writer's  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  most  obvious  infer- 
ences.   He  will  mention  a  fact  which  in 
the  hands  of  the  historian  might  clear 
up  a  political  problem  or  which  may  be 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  social 
conditions  of  the  time,  without  as  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  would  say,  noting  the 
**necessary    implication."     A    contem- 
porary   of    course    takes    things    for 
granted  which  we  see  to  be  exceptional; 
or  he  may  supply,  without  knowing  It, 
evidence  that  will  be  useful  in  settling 
a  controversy  which  has  not  yet  come 
to  light.    In  the  ordinary  books  such 
facts,  again,  have  often  been  repeated 
mechanically,    and    readers    are    not 
rarely  half  asleep  when  they  look  at 
their  manual.    Thus  I  have  sometimes 
noticed  that  a  man  may  be  in  one 
sense  a  most  accomplished  biographer 
—that  is,  that  he  can  tell  you  off-hand 
a  vast  number  of  facts,  genealogical, 
official,  and  so  forth— and  yet  has  never, 
as  we  say,  put  two  and  two  together. 
I  have  read  lives  giving  minute  details 
about  the  careers  of  authors,   which 
yet  prove  unmistakably  that  the  writers 
had    no    general    knowledge    of    the 
literature  of  the  period.    A  man  will 
know  every  fact  about  all  the  people 
mentioned  say  in  Boswell,  and  yet  have 
no  conception  of  the  general  position  of 
Johnson,   or  Burke,   or   Goldsmith   in 
English  literature.    He  seems  to  have 
walked  through  a  great  gallery  blind- 
fold,   or    rather    with    some    strange 
affection  of  the  eyes  which  enabled  him 
to  make  a  catalogue  without  receiving 
any  general  Impression  of  the  pictures. 
The  great  Mr.   Sherlock   Holmes  has 
insisted  upon  the  value  of  the  most 
insignificant  facts;  and  if  Mr.  Holmes 
liad  turned  his  mind  to  history  instead 
of  modem  criminal   cases,   he   would 
have  found  Innumerable  little  incidents 
which  only  require  to  be  skilfully  dove- 
tailed together  to  throw  a  new  light 
upon  many  Important  questions.    More 
can  be  done  by  the  man  of  true  his- 
torical imagination— the  man  who  ap- 
preciates the  great  step  made  by  Scott 
when  he  observed  that  our  ancestors 


were  once  as  really  alive  as  we  are  now 
—and    who    finds    in    those    countless 
neglected  and  apparently  barren  facts, 
vivid  illustrations  of  the  conditions  of 
life  and  thought  of  our  predecessors. 
We  all  know  how  Macaulay,  with  his 
love  of  castle-building,  found  in  obscure 
newspapers  and  the  fugitive  literature 
of  the  period  the  materials  for  a  picture 
which,    with   whatever    shortcomings, 
was  at  least  incomparably  brilliant  and 
lifelike.    Now,   the  first  office   of  the 
biographer  is  to  facilitate  what  I  may 
call  the  proper  relation  between  biog- 
raphy and  history;  to  make  each  study 
throw  all  possible  light  on  the  other; 
and    so    give    fresh    vitality    to    two 
different  lines  of  study  which,  though 
their   mutual   dependence   is   obvious, 
can  yet  be  divorced  so  effectually  by 
the  mere  Dryasdust    And  this  remark 
supplies  a  sufficient  answer  to  one  ques- 
tion which  has  often  been  put  to  me. 
What  entitles  a  man  to  a  place  in  the 
dictionary?      Why    should    it    include 
thirty  thousand  instead  of  three  thou- 
sand or  three  hundred  thousand  names? 
Mr.  Lee  has  given  an  answer  which  Is, 
I  think,  correct  in  its  proper  place;  but, 
before  referring  to  it,  I  must  point  out 
that  there  is  another,  and  what  would 
be  called  a  more  "objective"  criterion 
which  necessarily  governs  the  solution 
in  the  first  instance.    In  order,  that  is, 
to   secure   the   proper   correlation   be- 
tween the  biographer  and  the  historian, 
it  is  plainly  necessaiy  to  include  every 
one  who  is  sufficiently  noticed  in  the 
ordinary  histories  to  make  some  further 
enquiry   probable.      To  give  the  first 
instance  that  occurs,  Macaulay  tells  a 
very    curious    story    about    a    certain 
intrigue  which  led  to  the  final  abolition 
of  licensing  the  press  in  England.    The 
fact  itself  is  one  of  great  interest  In  the 
history  of  English  literature.    The  two 
people  chiefly  concerned  were  utterly 
obscure:  Charles  Blount  and  Edmund 
Bohun   necessarily    vanish    from    Ma- 
caulay's  pages  as  soon  as  they  have 
played  their  little  drama.      But  it  is 
natural  to  inquire  what  these  two  men 
otherwise  were,  who  were  incidentally 
involved   in  a  really  critical  turning- 
point.    A   reference   to   the  dictionary 
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will  not  only  answer  the  question  but 
help  to  make  more  distinct  the  condi- 
tions under  which  English  writers  won 
a  most  important  privilege.    The  his- 
torian can  only  deal  with  the  particular 
stage    at    which    an    obscure    person 
emerges  into  public,  but  the  significance 
of  the  event  may  start  out  more  vividly 
when    we    can    trace    his    movements 
below  the  surface.    Now  to  help  in  this 
search,  the  biographer  has  before  him 
an  immense  mass  of  material  already 
partially  organized.    Nobody  who  has 
dipped  into  the  subject  is  ignorant  of 
the     immense     service     rendered     by 
Anthony  t  Wood  in  the  famous  Athenae 
Oxonienses.    It  gives  brief,   but   very 
shrewd,  accounts  of  all  men  connected 
with  Oxford,  and  records  the  results 
of  a  laborious  personal  enquirj'  during 
his  own  period,   which,   but  for  him, 
would  have  been  forgotten.    For  the 
same  period  we  have  all  the  collections 
due  to   the   zeal   of   various   religious 
sects:  the  lives  of  the  Nonconformists 
ejected  in   1662;  the  opposition   work 
upon   the    "sufferings   of   the    clergy" 
under  the  CJommon wealth;  the  lives  of 
the  Jesuits  who  were  martyred  by  the 
penal    laws;    and    the    lives    of    the 
Quakers,  who  have  always  been  con- 
spicuous   for    preserving    records    of 
their  brethren.     Besides    these,    there 
are,  of  course,  many  old  biographical 
collections,   including  the   dictionaries 
devoted    to    some    special    class— the 
artists,  the  physicians,  the  Judges,  the 
admirals,  and  so  forth.    The  first  simple 
rule,    therefore,    is    that    every    name 
which  appears  in  these  collections  has 
at  least  a  presumptive  right  to  admis- 
sion.   An  ideal  dictionary  would  be  a 
complete  codification  or  summary  of  all 
the  previously  existing  collections.    It 
must  aim  at  such  an  approximation  to 
that  result  as  human  frailty  will  permit; 
in   other  words,   it   is   bound   first   to 
include  all  the  names  which  have  ap- 
peared in  any  respectable  collection  of 
lives,  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  supple- 
ment this  by  including  a  great  many 
names  which,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
have  dropped  out,  but  which  appear  to 
be  approximately  of  the  same  rank. 
The  rule,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  in  part 


the  venerable  "rule  of  thumb,"  but  it 
gives  a  kind  of  test  which  is  a  sufilcient 
guide  in  discreet  hands. 

The  advantage  of  this  does  not,   I 
hope,  require  much  exposition.    I  will 
only  make  one  remark.    Every  student 
knows   the   vast   difference    which    is 
made  when  you   have  some  right  to 
assume   the   completeness  of   any   re- 
search.   I   may  look   into  books,   and 
search  libraries  on  the  chance  of  finding 
information  indefinitely.    But  if  I  have 
a  book  or  a  library  of  which  I  can  say 
with  some  confidence  that,  if  it  is  not 
there,  the  presumption  is  that  it  does 
not  exist,  my  labor  has  a  definite,  even 
though  it  be  a  negative,  result.    That, 
for  example,  is  the  sufilcient  Justifica- 
tion of  the  collection  of  every  kind  of 
printed  matter  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  not  only  that  nobody  can  say  be- 
forehand what  bit  of  knowledge  may 
not  turn  out  to  be  useful,  but  that  one 
has  the  immense  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  a  fact  not  recorded  somewhere 
or  other  on  those  crowded  shelves  must 
be,  in  all  probability,  a  fact  for  which 
it  is  idle  to  search  farther.    No  bio- 
graphical dictionary  can  be  in  the  full 
sense  exhaustive;  an  exhaustive  dic- 
tionary would  involve  a  reprint  of  all 
the  parish  registers,  to  mention  nothing 
else;    but    it    may    be    approximately 
exhaustive    for    the    purposes    of    all 
serious  students  of  any  of  the  various 
departments   of    history.     In    a    great 
number  of  cases,  moreover,  this  can  be 
achieved  with  a  tolerable  approxima- 
tion  to   completeness.     We   take,    for 
example,  any  of  the  more  important 
names  around  which  has  been  raised  a 
lasting   dust   of   controversy.     A    dic- 
tionary  ought,   in   the   first   place,   to 
supply  you  with  a  sufficient  Indication 
of  all  that  has  been  written  upon  the 
subject;    it    should    state    briefly    the 
result  of  the  last  researches;  explain 
what  appears  to  be  the  present  opinion 
among  the  most  qualified  experts  and 
what  are  the  points  which  seem  still 
to  be  open;  and,  above  all,  should  give 
a  full  reference  to  all  the  best  and  most 
original  sources  of  information.    The 
most  imi>ortant  and  valuable  part  of  a 
good  dictionary  is  often  that  dry  list 
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of  authorities  which  frequently  costs  an 
amount  of  skilled  labor  not  apparent 
on  the  surface,  and  not  always,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  recognized  with  due  grati- 
tude. The  accumulation  of  material 
makes  this  a  most  essential  part  of  the 
work;  for  we  are  daily  more  in  want  of 
a  guide  through  the  wilderness  and  n 
judicious  indication  of  the  right  method 
of  enquiry  gives  often  what  it  is 
frequently  hard  to  find  elsewhere,  and 
is  always  a  useful  check  upon  our 
unassisted  efforts.  When  you  plunge 
into  the  antiquarian  bog  you  are  glad 
to  have  sign-posts,  showing  where 
previous  adventurers  have  been  en- 
gulphed;  where  some  sort  of  feasible 
track  has  been  constructed,  and  who 
are  the  reputed  authorities.  Moreover, 
for  a  vast  variety  of  purposes,  the 
dictionary,  though  only  second-hand 
authority,  may  be  quite  sufficient  for 
all  that  is  required.  In  following  any 
of  the  countless  tracks  that  may  lead 
through  history,  you  meet  at  every  step 
with  persons  and  events  intruding  from 
different  regions.  The  man  of  letters 
may  be  affected  by  a  political  intrigue; 
a  soldier  may  come  into  contact  with 
men  whose  chief  fame  certainly  belongs 
to  industry  or  science.  The  most 
thoroughgoing  enquirer  has  to  take  a 
vast  number  of  collateral  facts  upon 
trust;  and  it  may  save  him  infinite 
trouble  to  get  the  results  of  special 
knowledge  upon  what  are  to  him  col- 
lateral points. 

This,  to  which  I  might  add  indefi- 
nitely, corresponds  to  what  I  may  call 
the  utilitarian  aspect  of  a  dictionary; 
the  immediate  purpose  to  which  it  may 
be  turned  to  account  by  students  in  any 
historical  enquiry.  It  should  be  a  con- 
fidential friend  constantly  at  their 
elbow,  giving  them  a  summary  of  the 
knowledge  of  antiquaries,  genealogists, 
bibliographers,  as  well  as  historians 
upon  every  collateral  part  which  may 
happen  for  the  moment  to  be  relevant. 
But,  so  far,  however  well  done,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  bound  to  be 
rather  dry.  To  be  reduced  to  a 
specimen  and  put  in  a  museum,  is  not  a 
very  cheering  prospect,  and  offers  little 
satisfaction    for    the    commemorative 


instinct.  Now  I  have  to  add  that  within 
certain  limits  the  dictionary  may  be  of 
importance  in  that  direction  too.  I  do 
not  expect  that  a  future  Nelson  will 
exclaim,  "Victory,  or  an  article  in  *The 
Biographical  Dictionary!' "  I  have 
never  found  my  own  appetite  for  labor 
stimulated  by  the  flattering  hope  that 
I  might  some  day  be  the  subject  instead 
of  the  author  of  an  article.  But,  for  all 
that,  the  dictionary  article  may  do 
much  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
people  whom  it  is  good  to  remember. 
Nobody  will  expect  the  poor  dictionary- 
maker  to  be  a  substitute  for  Boswell  or 
Lockhart.  The  judicious  critic  is  well 
aware  that  it  is  not  upon  such  lives  that 
the  value  of  the  book  really  depends. 
It  is  the  second-rate  people;  the  people 
whose  lives  have  to  be  reconstructed 
from  obituary  notices,  or  from  refer- 
ences in  memoirs  and  collections  of 
letters;  or  sought  in  prefax^es  to  posthu- 
mous works;  or  sometimes  painfully 
dug  out  of  collections  of  manuscripts, 
and  who  really  become  generally  acces- 
sible through  the  dictionary  alone;  that 
provide  the  really  useful  reading. 
There  are  numbers  of  such  people 
whom  one  first  discovers  to  be  reallj 
interesting  when  the  scattered  materials 
are  for  the  first  time  pieced  together. 
NolK)dy  need  look  at  Addison  or  Byron 
or  Milton  in  a  dictionary.  He  can  find 
fuller  notices  in  every  library;  and  the 
biographer  must  be  satisfied  if  he  has 
put  together  a  useful  compendiuni  of  all 
the  relevant  literature.  The  conditions 
of  his  work  are  sufficiently  obvious  and 
of  course  exclude  anything  like  rhetoric 
or  disquisition  or  criticism,  llo  lias 
before  him  an  ideal  which  he  ve.*y  well 
knows  is  never  quite  realized.  Con- 
densation is  not  only  the  cardinal  virtue 
of  his  siyle,  but  to  it  other  virtues  must 
be  sacrificed.  He  must  be  content 
soKiPtiines  to  toil  for  hours  with  the 
single  result  of  having  to  hold  his 
tongue.  I  used  rigidly  to  excise  the  sen- 
tence. "Nothing  is  known  of  his  birth 
or  parentage,"  which  tended  to  appear 
in  half  the  lives,  because  where  nothing 
is  known  it  seems  simple  that  nothing 
should  be  said;  and  yet  a  man  might 
have  to  consult  a  whole  series  of  books 
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before  discovering  even  that  negative 
fact.    The  poor  biographer,  again,  has 
to  compress  his  work  even  at  the  cost 
of  much  clumsiness  of  style.      I   am 
painfully   aware  of  the  hideous   sen- 
tences  which   I    have  constructed   in 
trying  to  say  in  ten  words  what,  as  I 
fancied,  might  make  quite  a  pretty  pas- 
sage if  spread  over  a  hundred.    I  have 
groaned  over  some  charming  anecdote 
which  seemed  to  beg  for  a  few  little 
dramatic   accessories,  and   wedged   it 
remorselessly  into  its  allotted  comer, 
grievously    perplexed    by    the   special 
difficulty  in  our  language  of  making  the 
"he's"  and  "she's"  refer  to  the  proper 
people.    Perhaps—so  one  thinks  when 
looking  at  some  modern  biographies— 
the  training  imposed  is  not  altogether 
bad.    But  the  problem  is  to  condense 
without  squeezing  out  the  real  interest. 
The    dictionary- writer    cannot    dilate; 
but  he  te  bound  so  far  as  he  can  to  make 
the  facts  tell  their  own  story.    He  is  not 
to  pronounce  a  panegyric  upon  heroism, 
but  he  ought  so  to  arrange  his  narrative 
that  the  reader  may  be  irresistibly  led 
to  say  Bravo!    It  is  possible  to  make  a 
story  more  pathetic  by  Judicious  reti- 
cence, though  the  writer  who  depends 
upon  such  a  method  needs  especially 
appreciative  readers.    He  must  tell  a 
good    story    so   as   to   bring   out    the 
humorous    side    without   indulging    in 
open  hilarity,  though  he  knows  pain- 
fully that  many  readers  will  not  take  a 
Joke  unless  It  is  labelled  "funny,"  and 
some  will  not  take  it  till  it  has  been 
hammered  Into  their  heads  by  repeated 
strokes.      It    follows    that    the    ideal 
article  should  not  be  condensed  In  the 
sense  of  being  reduced  to  the  bare  dates 
and  facts  capable  of  being  arranged  in 
mechanical  order.    The  aim  should  be 
to  give  whatever  would  be  really  inter- 
esting to  the  most  cultivated  reader, 
though  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  put 
the  dots  over  the  i's.    The  writer  must 
often  make  the  sacrifice  of  keeping  his 
most  important  reflection  to  himself; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  important  that  they 
should  be  in  his  mind.    Imagine  that 
a  dry  antiquary  and  competent  student 
have  to  tell  within  the  same  limits  the 
life  of  some  eminent  philosopher   or 


divine.    Even  the  barest  facts  may  be 
significant.    I  remember  how  a  life  was 
ridiculed  by  a  literary  critic  because  it 
explained  a  certain  fact  at  the  Salter's 
Hall  Conference.    The  critic,  who  prob- 
ably knew  all  about  Dennis  and  Curll 
and  the  minutest  squabbles  of  authors, 
had  never  heard  of  the  conference,  and 
asked   who  cared  for  such   trifles,   or 
what  it  could  possibly  matter  how  any- 
body had  voted  on  the  occasion?    Yet 
the  conference  marks  a  very  important 
point  in  the  religious  history  of  the  day, 
and  to  know  how  a  man  voted  may  be 
to  define  his  position  in  a  very  serious 
controversy.    The  writer  must  give  the 
significant  facts,  but  has  often  to  leave 
the  discovery  of  their  significance  to  the 
reader.    But  in  order  that  he  should 
appreciate  their  significance,  he  must 
have  far  wider  knowledge  than  he  can 
expound.    The  dry  antiquary  will  often 
omit  the  vital  and   insert  the  merely 
accidental;  he  will  fail  to  an'ange  them 
in  the  order  or  connection  which  makes 
them  explain  their  meaning.    He  will 
resemble  the  witness  who  should  fail 
to  mention  a  bit  of  evidence  which  may 
be  incidentally  conclusive  of  a  case  be- 
cause he  is  not  able  to  appreciate  its 
bearing.    And,   therefore,    though   the 
two    lives    might    be    in    appearance 
equally  dry,  one  may  teem  with  useful 
indications  to  the  intelligent,  while  the 
other  may  be  as  barren  as  it  looks. 
The  life  of  the  divine,   for  example, 
should  be  given  by  one  who  has  studied 
the  theology  or  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  day,  and  who  therefore  knows  the 
significance  given  to  a  particular  action 
or  expression  of  opinion  by  time  and 
place.    He  must  abstain  from  exposi- 
tion   beyond    narrow    limits,    and.    of 
course,  from  controversy.    He  must  not 
expatiate  upon  the  bad  influence  of  the 
heresy;  or  attempt  to  show  that  it  was  a 
heresy.    He  must  content  himself  with 
a    pithy    indication    of    its    historical 
position   on   the   development   of   the 
time;  give  a  sufficient  summary  to  show 
how  the  doctrine  is  to  be  classed  in  itb 
relation    to    the     main     currents     of 
thought;  and  indicate  the  way  in  which 
it  has  since  been  Judged  by  competent 
writers,   and   what   is   the   view   now 
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taken  by  experts.  All  this,  which 
might,  of  course,  be  Illustrated  In  other 
departments  of  biography,  shows  that 
the  writer  ought  to  be  full  of  knowledge, 
which  he  must  yet  hold  in  reserve,  or 
of  which  he  must  content  himself  with 
using  to  suggest  serviceable  hints.  He 
win  show  incidentally  why,  and  in 
what  relations,  certain  books  are  worth 
reading  or  certain  events  worth  further 
study;  and  often,  no  doubt,  will  feel  the 
restraint  which  limits  his  remarks, 
decidedly  painful. 

Lives  well  written  under  these  con- 
ditions may,  I  hold,  really  satisfy  the 
commemorative  instinct.    For  the  gi-eat 
names,   we  shall  look  elsewhere;  the 
minute  namee,  the  mere  rank  and  file 
of  the  great  army,  are  constantly  of 
great   use;    but    rather    because    they 
come  into  the  narratives  of  other  lives 
or  supply  data  for  broader  histories, 
than  because  of  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
the  story  itself.    But  there  is  aleo  an 
immense  number  of  second-rate  people 
whose  lives  are  full  of  suggestion  to 
any  intelligent  reader.    The  life  in  such 
cases  should  have  the  same  kind  of 
merit  as  an  epitaph,  though  under  less 
exacting     conditions.      The     epitaph 
should  give  in  the   smallest  possible 
number  of  words  the  very  essence  of  a 
man's  character  and  of  his  claims  upon 
the   memory    of    posterity.     The    life 
which  may  spread  over  two  or  three 
pages    should    aim   at    producing    the 
same  effect;  and  very  frequently  may 
give  adequate  expression  to  everything 
that  we  can  really  afford  to  remember 
of  the  less  prominent  actions.    I  will 
venture  one  illustration.    There  is  no 
class  of  lives  which  has  a  more  dis- 
tinctive character  than  the  lives  of  our 
naval  heroes  from  the  Elizabethan  days 
to  our  own.    As  I  am  not  criticising 
the  execution  of  the  dictionary,  but  only 
indicating  its  main  purpose,  I  will  say 
nothing  of  the  particular  contributor 
who  has  imbedded  in  its  pages  some- 
thing like  a  complete  naval  history  of 
the  country.    But  I  may  say  this:  to  the 
mere   literary   reader,   the  ideal  of   a 
sailor  is  represented  by  such  books  as 
Southey's    "Life   of   Nelson;"    or   still 
more  vividly  perhaps  by  the  novels  of 
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Captain  Many  at  or  Smollett,  or  by 
Kingsley's  "Westward  Ho,"  or  possibly 
Miss  Austen's  "Persuasion."  We  are 
all  supposed  to  know  something  of  the 
great  admirals,  upon  whom  R.  L. 
Stevenson  wrote  a  charming  article. 
But  any  one  who  is  attracted  by  the 
type,  would  do  well  to  turn  over  the 
dictionary  and  look  up  the  long  list  of 
minor  heroes,  who  stood  for  their  por- 
traits to  Marryat  and  his  fellows;  the 
men  who  cut  out  ships  in  harbor,  and 
fought  men-of-war  with  merchantman; 
and  lay  in  wait. for  galleons  and  sup- 
pressed mutinies  and  had  desperate 
single  combats  with  French  or  Amer- 
ican frigates;  the  Trunnions  and  Amyas 
Leighs  and  Peter  Simples  of  real  life, 
who  certainly  are  to  the  full  as  Inter- 
esting as  their  Imaginary  representa- 
tives. Many  of  them  have  hitherto 
only  existed,  as  it  were,  in  fragments; 
their  lives  have  to  be  put  together  from 
despatches  and  incidental  references 
in  memoirs  and  histories;  but  when  re- 
constructed, these  lives  form  a  gallery 
more  interesting  than  that  at  Green- 
wich Hospital.  They  have  got  into  a 
little  Walhalla;  and  I  think  that  no  one 
will  .doubt  who  makes  the  experi- 
ment either  as  to  their  deserving  their 
places  or  as  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
memoration gives  a  very  real  satis- 
faction to  our  desire  to  keep  the 
memory  of  our  worthies  in  tolerable 
repair. 

And,  finally,  this  may  help  to  justify 
my  daring  remark  that  the  dictionary 
is  an  amusing  work.  This,  of  course,  Is 
true  only  upon  certain  conditions.  The 
reader,  as  I  have  intimated,  must 
supply  something  for  himself;  he  has 
to  take  up  the  dry  specimens  in  this 
great  herbarium,  and  to  expand  them 
partly  by  the  help  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion till  they  take  something  of  the 
form  and  coloring  of  life.  Perhaps,  too. 
it  must  be  added,  that  he  should  know 
the  great  art  of  skipping,  though  some 
excellent  friends  of  mine  have  told  me 
that  they  read  everj'  volume  as  It  ap- 
pears. Their  state  is  the  more  gracious. 
Yet  no  man  is  a  real  reader  until  he  is 
sensible  of  the  pleasure  of  turning  over 
some  miscellaneous  collection,  and  lying 
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like  a  trout  in  a  stream  snapping  up, 
with  the  added  charm  of  unsuspeeted- 
ness,  any  of  the  queer  little  morsels  of 
oddity  or  pathos  that  may  drift  past 
him.  The  old  Oentleman's  Magazitie  is 
charming  in  that  way,  but  I  do  not 
Ijnow  that  one  can  find  a  much  better 
hunting-ground  than  the  dictionary. 
I  talce  down  a  volume— honestly  at  ran- 
dom—and simply  dip  into  it  to  see  what 
will  turn  up.  I  range,  as  it  happens, 
over  all  the  centuries  from  Caradoc 
(Garactacus  the  Romans  called  him), 
who  fought  against  a  Roman  army 
backed  by  an  elephant  corps,  before 
A.D.  50.  to  a  gentleman  of  the  same 
name  who  became  Lord  Howden,  and 
died  in  1873;  from  Carausius  who  was 
a  bit  of  a  pirate  and  something  of  an 
emperor  in  the  third  century,  and 
whose  biographer  pathetically  observes 
that  the  exact  dates  of  his  life  and  ad- 
ventures are  "not  absolutely  certain," 
to  Carlyle,  in  whose  case  the  full  blaze 
of  modern  biography  has  left  not  even 
the  minutest  detail  untouched.  There 
is  Canute,  who  is  not  here  introduced 
to  the  tide— the  biographer  finds  out,  by 
the  way.  that  an  anecdote  is  simply  the 
polite  name  of  a  lie— and  mediaeval 
Churchmen,  like  the  admirable  Chad, 
thanks  to  whom,  according  to  Scott, 
the  fanatic  Brooke  got  his  deserts  at 
Lichfield,  and  William  de  St.  Carilef, 
whose  character,  we  regret  to  say,  is 
still  puzzling,  though  exactly  eight  hun- 
dred years  have  passed  since  he  became 
biographiable.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will 
be  cleared  up  in  time.  We  have  that 
Catesby  who  to  most  of  us  is  known  by 
that  famous  doggerel  so  much  more 
impressive  than  the  orthodox  historical 
phrases  about  **the  cat,  the  rat,  and 
Lovel  our  dog,"  and  the  other  Catesby 
who  wished  to  try  what  would  certainly 
have  been  a  most  interesting  phil- 
osophioal  experiment  of  blowing  king 
and  Parliament  into  the  air  and  seeing 
what  the  country  would  think  of  it. 
In  Tudor  times  are  the  three  Catherines 
who  had  the  satisfaction  of  calling 
Henry  VIII.  husband,  and  three  Caro- 
lines to  match  them  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  is  the  Elizabethan 
statesman,  Cecil,  the  great  Lord  Burgh- 


ley,  and  the  Robert  Carr  (Earl  of  Somer- 
set), who  introduces  us  to  the  darkest 
tragedy  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  and 
Lucius  Gary  (Lord  Falkland),  who  still 
goes  about  "ingeminating  peace"  to 
remind  us  of  the  great  civil  war;  and 
John  Carteret  (Earl  Granville),  who  in 
the  Jovial  Hanoverian  days  was  at  tho 
head  of  the  "drunken  administration." 
Though  some  of  these  are  sufliciently 
celebrated  figures  set  forth  in  the 
standard  histories,  they  have  all,  I 
think,  a  personal  interest  which  repays 
a  visit  to  them  in  their  homes.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  scale  we  have  the 
names  which,  though  they  primarily 
represent  mere  oddities,  incidentally 
light  up  odd  social  phases.  Here  is 
Margaret  Gatchpole,  a  real  heroine  of 
romance,  who  stole  a  horse  and  rode 
seventy  miles  to  visit  her  lover,  and 
after  being  transported  for  an  offence 
which  excited  the  compassion  of  her 
judges,  became  one  of  the  "matriarchs" 
to  whom  our  Australian  cousins  trace 
their  descent.  There  is  Bampfylde 
Moore  Garew,  the  volunteer  gypsy,  who 
anticipated  Borrow  in  the  previous 
generation  and  gives  us  a  passing 
glimpse  Into  the  vagrant  life  in  old 
English  lanes  and  commons.  There  is 
John  Case,  astreloger,  who,  as  Addison 
tells  us,  made  more  money  by  his  poetry 
than  Dryden  had  done  in  a  life-time. 
It  consisted  of  the  c»ouplet:— 

Within  thi«  place 
LiveH  Doctor  Case, 

and  is  apparently  an  early  germ  of  the- 
gi-eat  art  of  advertising.  There  is  the 
worthy  "Kit"  Cat,  who  had  an  "edu- 
cated and  thoughtful  mind,"  whose 
story  illustrates  the  early  growth  of 
clubs,  and  whose  name  has  been  pre- 
served by  a  new  style  of  portraits. 
There  is  the  modem  hero,  Ben  Gaunt,  to- 
illustrate  the  halo  which  lingered  round 
the  last  days  of  prize-fighting.  I  ven- 
ture to  contribute  a  fresh  anecdote  to 
his  life.  I  once  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  place  where  Milton  wrote  the 
"Allegro"  and  "I'enseroso."  The  name 
of  the  poet  seemed  to  have  vanished, 
but  a  bust  of  the  great  Ben  Gaunt 
showed  that  the  spirit  of  hero-worshliv 
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was  uot  extinct.  A  son  of  the  hero  had 
brought  it  in  a  cart  to  an  admirer  after 
the  original's  death.  He  stopped  at  an 
inn  to  refresh  himself  with  a  bottle  of 
soda-water,  with  the  result  that  he 
upset  the  cart  at  the  next  turning,  and 
the  bust  fell  upon  him  and  killed  him  on 
the  spot.  The  bust  happily  survived, 
and  remains  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  villagers.  Should  not  a  Caunt  be 
remembered  as  well  as  a  Milton?  He 
represents  a  type  which  had  been 
characteristic,  at  least,  of  the  days 
of  the  men  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo. 
A  more  respectable  representative  of 
that  time  was  the  sturdy  Carew  (then 
called  Hallowell)  who  gave  to  Nelson 
a  coffin  made  from  the  mainmast  of  tht; 
rOrient,  to  remind  the  great  man  (It 
was  suggested)  that  he  was  still  mortal. 
The  reminder  was  hardly  needful,  one 
would  think,  just  after  the  battle  of  the 
Nile.  Perhaps  a  more  interesting 
glimpse  of  the  same  period  is  given  by 
the  history  of  Richard  Carlile,  the  free- 
thinker, who  suffered  over  nine  years' 
imprisonment  for  spreading  opinions 
offensive  to  most  of  his  neighboi*s,  but 
of  whom  It  is  said— and,  I  think,  justly 
— that  he  did  more  than  any  man  of  his 
time  to  promote  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  His  career,  at  any  rate,  is 
curiously  illustrative  of  the  final 
struggle  in  that  cause.  If  you  prefer 
a  martyrdom  in  a  different  cause,  you 
iitay  look  at  the  life  of  Edmund  Castell, 
who  made  ''an  epoch  in  Semitic 
scholarship."  He  was  a  man  of 
property  who  chose  to  labor  eighteen 
or  nineteen  hours  a  day  at  a  lexicon— 
a  dictionary-maker  again!  He  lost  his 
health,  suffered  (it  does  not  quite  ap- 
pear how)  fractures  and  contusions  of 
his  limbs,  almost  lost  his  sight,  and 
spent  all  his  money.  He  published  his 
immortal  work  by  subscription,  and 
had  to  wait  for  months  at  the  place  of 
sale  before  he  could  get  a  small  part  of 
his  edition  sold.  The  poor  man  got  a 
little  preferment  at  last  towards  the  end 
of  his  life;  but  certainly  scholars  will 
not  grudge  him  some  sympathy.  I  will, 
however,  go  no  farther.  I  see  many 
more  suggestive  names.  The  Cart- 
wrights,  for  example.  Include  an  impor- 


tant inventor  of  machinery,  a  famous 
dentist,  a  great  Puritan  divine,  a 
Romanizing  bishop,  the  Colonel  New- 
come  of  the  old  reformers,  and  a  once 
brilliant  dramatist.  I  do  not  think  that 
my  dip  into  one  volume  has  produced 
a  result  differing  much  from  the 
average.  My  readers  must  judge 
whether  it  goes  to  justify  my  state- 
ment. To  me  it  seems  that  at  every 
haul  one  finds  some  specimens  which^ 
though  they  require  the  reader  to  do  his 
part,  are  full  of  suggestions  to  the 
moderately  thoughtful.  "What  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  you  must 
have  acquired!"  has  been  said  to  me 
with  a  touch,  I  know,  of  sarcasm. 
Perhaps  I  might,  if  the  B's  had  not 
tended  to  turn  the  A's  out  of  my  head, 
and  if  a  succinct  record  of  a  man's- 
main  performances  were  the  same  thing 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  man  himself. 
But  this  I  may  say:  that  I  have  received 
innumerable  suggestions  for  thought 
and  had  many  vignettes  presented  to 
my  imagination,  which  to  a  man  of  any 
thought  or  imagination  should  have 
been  full  of  interest  And,  though  the 
commemorative  instinct  may  not  be 
fully  gratified,  I  think  that  no  one  can 
ramble  through  this  long  gallery  with- 
out storing  up  a  number  of  vivid 
images  of  the  lesser  luminaries,  which 
will  have  the  same  effect  upon  his  con- 
ceptions of  history  as  a  really  good  set 
of  illustrations  upon  a  narrative  of 
travels.  And,  finally,  I  will  say,  what 
has  often  been  a  comfort  to  me  to 
remember,  that  great  as  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  good  and  a  bad  work  of 
the  kind,  even  a  very  defective  per- 
formance is  immensely  superior  to  none 
at  all 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
IN  .PRAISE  OP  THE  BOERS. 

The  Transvaal  Boers  have  once  more 
demonstrated  that,  in  their  own  coun- 
try and  fighting  under  their  own  con- 
ditions, they  are  probably  the  most 
dangerous  foes  in  the  world  to  attack 
by  European  methods.    Although  plain 
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and  ignorant  farmers,  absolutely  unac- 
quainted with  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  what  Europeans  call  the 
art  of  war,  their  extraordinary  knowl- 
edge of  the  veldt  and  veldt  life;  the 
extreme  ease  and  speed  with  which 
they  are  equipped  and  mobilized;  the 
skill  with  which  they  take  advantage 
of  every  atom  of  cover,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  natural  defences  offered 
by  the  country  in  which  they  operate; 
and,  above  all,  the  excellence  of  their 
marksmanship;  all  these  things  com- 
bine to  render  them  the  finest  irregular 
troops  in  the  world.  Ever  since  they 
have  become  possessed  of  first-rate 
modern  rifles,  the  South  African  Dutch 
farmers  have  again  and  again  demon- 
49trated  their  superiority  to  regular 
troops  fighting  under  the  ordinary 
liuropean  methods.  In  the  miserable 
Transvaal  war,  at  Laings  Nek,  the 
Ingogo  River,  and  Majuba  Hill,  these 
rough  farmers  of  the  wilderness  de- 
feated easily  every  British  force 
brought  against  them.  Dr.  Jameson's 
men  were  undoubtedly  superior  to 
British  regular  soldiers  as  a  South 
African  fighting  force;  there  were 
among  them  a  larger  percentage  of 
marksmen  than  would  be  found  among 
a  similar  number  of  troops  of  the  line; 
and  they  were  not  unacquainted  with 
veldt  life.  Many  of  them  were  men 
who  had  fought  in  the  Matabele  war. 
Yet  Jameson's  troopers  were  defeated 
with  considerable  loss,  while  the  Boers, 
as  in  the  battles  of  the  Transvaal  war, 
seem  to  have  been  scarcely  touched. 

Jameson's  men,  no  doubt,  fought  un- 
der great  disadvantages.  They  had 
made  a  hurried  forced  march;  they  and 
their  horses  were  weary  and  knocked 
up;  they  were  without  food,  and  their 
ammunition  was  very  limited.  The 
fact  that,  under  these  disheartening 
conditions,  they  fought  as  they  did 
against  the  Boer  sharpshooters  shows 
the  sterling  stuff  they  were  made  of. 

But  while  admiring  the  desperate 
bravery  exhibited,  all  thinking  English- 
men must  deplore  this  Ill-conceived, 
futile,  and  unnecessary  raid  Into  a 
neighboring  state  In  time  of  peace. 
Once  more  the  Boers  have  had  the  best 


of  the  fight;  once  more  they  have  been 
taught  to  consider  themselves,  in  their 
own  country,  and  according  to  their 
own  methods  of  fighting,  invincible; 
once  more,  after  fifteen  years  of  peace, 
during  which  very  sensible  advances 
in  friendship  had  been  made  between 
Boers  and  British,  the  old  racial  hatreds 
and  Jealousies  have  been  revived.  The 
clock  of  South  African  progress  and 
unity  has,  most  imhappily,  been  set 
back  in  one  short  week  to  the  troubled 
period  of  1881.  All  this  has  happened 
quite  unnecessarily,  and  Englishmen 
have  again  to  sit  down  under  the  hu- 
miliation of  an  exasperating  defeat 
which  ought  never  to  have  taken  placf. 
How  is  it.  Englishmen  ask  them- 
selves, that  these  rude,  up-country 
Boers  can  thus  inflict  such  severe  de- 
feats upon  first-rate  European  troops? 
The  reasons  are  not,  in  reality,  very 
far  to  seek.  Every  Boer  in  the  re- 
publics beyond  the  Orange  River  is 
animated  by  the  strongest  possible 
attachment  for  his  country.  These  re- 
publics were  won  from  barbarism  some 
fifty  years  ago,  after  hard  fighting 
with  Moselikatse  (father  of  the  late 
Lobengula)  and  his  ferocious  Zulu 
hosts.  Before  the  fights  in  which  they 
defeated  Moselikatse  and  drove  him 
beyond  the  Limpopo,  the  emigrant 
Boers,  just  then  quitting  Cape  Colony, 
had  suffered  cruel  massacres  at  the 
hands  of  these  Matabele  warriors.  In 
Natal,  whither  some  of  them  first 
trekked  before  crossing  the  Orange, 
five  hundred  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  of  these  migrating  farmers  had 
been  murdered  in  a  single  night  and  day 
by  the  Zulus  of  Dingaan.  The  emigrant 
Boers  took  a  terrible  revenge  upon  Din- 
gaan for  that  inhuman  massacre.  Four 
hundred  of  them  in  laager  defeated  ten 
thousand  of  Dingaan's  choicest  war- 
riors with  the  loss  of  three  thousand 
slain.  The  Blood  River  in  Natal  still 
bears  testimony  by  its  name  to  the 
stream  of  Zulu  blood  which  upon  that 
Sunday  morning  battle  in  1838  mingled 
with  Its  flow.  Is  It  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  after  such  struggles  and  such 
sufferings,  the  Boers  of  the  Orange 
Free    State    and    Transvaal    ding    so 
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tightly  to  their  adopted  countries,  and 
that  their  determination  is  to  retain 
their  independence  at  all  costs  and  all 
hazards?  English  settlers  and  English 
statesmen  have  never,  I  think,  fairly 
gauged  the  spirit  that  animates  these 
South  African  Dutch  farmers.  I  am 
not  a  Little  Englander  by  any  means. 
I  always  look  upon  the  surrender  after 
Majuba  as  a  fatal  mistake,  and  con- 
sider that  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  with  his 
strong  force  should  have  been  allowed 
to  put  matters  square.  I  believe  that 
the  future  of  South  Africa  lies  mainly 
with  the  British  and  that  some  day 
we  shall  see  a  strong  confederacy  of 
South  African  States  and  Colonies 
under  British  supremacy. 

But  let  us  be  fair  to  the  Dutch  in 
South  Africa.  We  never  have  been 
hitherto.  We  have  to  live  together. 
The  Dutch  never  will  be  expelled  from 
the  soil.  They  are  the  principal  pas- 
toralists  and  landowners  of  the  whole 
country  from  the  Cape  to  the  Limpopo. 
Nowadays  you  will  find,,  very  unfortu- 
nately as  I  think,  that  the  average 
Briton  will  not  settle  upon  the  land. 
The  pastoral  and  agricultural  South 
African  life  is  too  slow  for  him.  He 
goes  to  the  gold  mines,  the  diamond 
mines,  Into  the  veldt  prospecting,  or 
into  police  and  pioneer  forces;  he  will 
hunt,  fight,  trade,  deal  in  stocks  and 
shares,  and  run  stores,  but  he  will  not 
settle  down  quietly  and  farm.  I  speak, 
of  course,  of  the  vast  majority.  But 
the  Boer,  on  the  contrary,  hates  towns 
and  town  life;  he  loves  the  easy,  quiet, 
pastoral  existence;  he  looks  very  rightly 
— as  he  has  done  these  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  past— upon  South  Africa 
as  his  home;  and  he  plods  slowly  here 
and  there  over  the  vast  land,  takes  up 
new  ground  and  settles  down  as  pas- 
toralist,  farmer,  and  grower  of  tobacco 
and  fruit  The  consequence  is  that  the 
Boer  everywhere,  from  the  Cape  to 
the  Zambesi,  has  acquired  and  is  ac- 
quiring that  grip  upon  the  soil  which, 
undoubtedly,  he  will  always  continue 
to  maintain.  He  acquires  with  it  a 
vote  and  political  power,  which  he  has 
learnt  how  to  use,  and,  cry  out  as  igno- 
rant people  may  against  the  Boers,  he 


is  a  strong  and  stubborn  factor  which 
will  always  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  South  African  politics. 

British  Bechuanaland,  which  until 
the  1st  of  December  last  had  been  for 
ten  years  an  Imperial  Crown  Colony, 
is  a  very  good  instance  of  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  explain.  There  the  En- 
glish have  not  settled  down,  as  they 
were  expected  to  do,  to  farm  the  coun- 
try. There  are  a  few  English  pasto- 
ralists,  but  not  many.  But  the  Dutch 
farmers,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
steadily  trekking  into  the  colony  from 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State, 
and  continue  to  come;  they  take  up 
farms  under  the  British  government, 
pay  their  quit-rent  and  taxes,  go  quietly 
about  their  business,  and  live  as  peace- 
able and  orderly  citizens  under  a  direct 
imperial  control.  These  farmers  min- 
gle quietly  with  the  British  in  the 
colony,  and  are  slowly  acquiring  mod- 
ern British  habits  and  a  little  British 
culture. 

It  has,  unhappily,  always  been  the 
case  that  very  few  Englishmen  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  understand  the 
South  African  Dutchman.  Because  he 
speaks  in  a  guttural  tongue,  because 
he  dresses  in  rough  clothes;  because 
he  is  shaggy,  uncouth,  and  somewhat 
dirty,  the  average  Englishman,  even 
in  South  Africa,  passes  him  in  a  dis- 
dainful ignorance,  laughs  scornfully 
at  his  somewhat  outlandish  neighbor, 
never  takes  the  trouble  to  acquire  his 
language  or  find  out  anything  about 
him.  Yet  this  Dutchman  of  the  Cape 
is,  after  all,  very  nearly  allied  In  blood 
to  ourselves.  He  comes,  as  Mr.  Theal, 
the  Cape  historian,  tells  us,  from  "that 
sturdy  Nether-Teuton  stock."  from 
which  we  ourselves  largely  spring. 
He  is,  once  you  get  past  that  strong 
barrier  of  reserve  and  suspicion,  be- 
hind which  he  shelters  himself,  just 
as  good  a  man,  just  as  honest,  brave, 
and  kindly,  as  we  are  ourselves.  He 
is  more  ignorant.  It  is  true,  and  has 
not  acquired  the  polish  gained  by  con- 
tact with  the  outer  world;  but  the 
Cape  Dutchman  possesses  just  as 
strong  and  sterling  a  character  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon.     As   it   is,   the   average 
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Boer  knows  that  the  average  English- 
man laughs  at  him  and  despises  his 
uncouth  ways;  he  resents  it  accord- 
ingly, and  continues  to  isolate  himself 
among  his  own  kith  and  kin  in  remote 
farm  places. 

From  the  way  people  talk  and  write 
—some  English  papers,  which  ought  to 
know  better,  publish  the  most  shame- 
ful  libels  on  these  Boers— one  might 
imagine  that  the  South  African  Dutch 
were  a  race  of  bloodthirsty  monsters, 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  cut  an 
Englishman's  throat.  The  kindness 
displayed  to  the  wounded  and  captured 
Englishmen  after  the  fight  at  Krugers- 
dorp  is  a  very  plain  refutation  of  this 
theory,  but  I  will  cite  a  strong  English 
witness  on  the  Boers'  behalf.  Mr.  P. 
C.  Selous  is  well  known  all  over  South 
Africa,  as  a  man  of  the  most  trans- 
parent honesty  and  reliability.  What 
does  he  say  of  the  Transvaal  Dutch? 
He  has  lived  more  than  twenty  years 
In  their  country,  speaks  their  language, 
has  hunted  and  lived  with  them  in  the 
veldt,  and  is  familiar  with  them  in 
their  homes.  On  page  6  of  his  last 
book,  "Travel  and  Adventure  In  South- 
east Africa,"  he  says  of  the  Boers:- 

Wherever  their  confidence  has  not  been 
abu8ed-I  say  it  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction—no  people  in  the  world  can  ho 
more  genuinely  kind  and  hospitable  to 
strangers  than  the  South  African  Dutch 
whether  in  the  Transvaal,  the  Free  State' 
or  the  Cape  Colony;  and,  besides  hospi- 
tality, they  possess  in  such  an  eminent 
degree  so  many  of  the  qualities  that  En- 
glishmen profess  to  admire,  that,  with  a 
better  knowledge  of  one  another,  the  two 
races  would,  I  feel  sure,  soon  shake  off 
their  mutual  prejudices  and  agree  to  work 
t«)j:ether  for  the  common  good  and 
advancement  of  the  best  interests  of 
South  Africa.  So  many  writers  on  South 
Africa  have  written  disparagingly  of  the 
IJ^utch,  without  any  real  knowledge  of 
the  people  themselves,  their  history,  or 
their  language,  that  I  feel  that  I,  \vho 
during  the  twenty  years  which  I  have 
Hpent  in  that  country,  have  been  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  many  Boer  fam- 
ilies have  a  right  to  say  something  on  the 
Hubject. 

From  a  not  inconsiderable  knowledge 


of  the  Boers,  I  entirely  agree  with  my 
friend  Mr.  Selous's  estimate;  I  only 
wish  his  sentiments  were  more  com- 
mon among  Englishmen  in  South  Af- 
rica. We  should  then  in  no  long  time 
attain  that  real  union  and  blending  of 
the  two  'races  which  must  some  day 
inevitably  come  to  pass.  The  Boers,  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  have  been  often 
shamefully  swindled  and  robbed  by 
that  floating  scum  of  rascality  of  which 
Soum  Africa  possesses  its  full  share. 
As  Mr.  Selous  remarks,  their  simple 
kindness  and  hospitality  have  often 
been  disgracefully  abused.  **It  was  no 
uncommon  thing,"  he  tells  us,  "for  a 
Boer  to  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  to 
find  that  the  stranger  whom  he  had 
received  as  an  honored  guest,  and  who 
had  eaten  his  bread  and  salt,  had  arisen 
in  the  night,  and.  without  wishing  him 
good-bye,  had  gone  off  with  the  best 
horse  in  his  stable.  Such  an  experi- 
ence would  be  enough  to  sour  the  na- 
ture of  a  rude  but  kindly  Boer,  and 
prejudice  him  against  all  *uitlanders' 
forever." 

But  I  will  call  yet  another  witness 
on  behalf  of  these  much  abused  peo- 
ple. Mr.  J.  G.  Millais,  author  of  that 
most  charming  book  recently  published, 
"A  Breath  from  the  Veldt,"  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  in  favor  of  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  Free  State  Dutch.  He 
went  out  for  the  first  time  to  South 
Africa  in  1893,  utterly  unprejudiced, 
one  way  or  the  other.  He  fell  in  with 
a  family  of  wandering  Transvaal  Boer 
hunters  on  his  way  to  South-east  Ma- 
shonaland.  He  lived  with  these  peo- 
ple on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy 
for  more  than  six  months  in  the  wil- 
derness; he  acquired  their  language, 
overcame  their  reserve  and  prejudice, 
and  he  has  little  but  good  to  say  of 
them.  The  head  of  this  family,  Roelof 
van  Staden,  Mr.  Millais  descril>e8  as 
a  man  of  a  truly  admirable  character, 
"one  of  nature's  real  gentlefolk." 

Having  said  thus  much  in  favor  of 
the  Boers  — they  have  far  too  few 
friends  in  this  country— let  us  consider 
them  as  marksmen  and  fighting  men. 
In  the  earlier  encounters  between  Brit- 
ish and  Dutch  at  the  Cape,  the  British 
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invariably  liad  the  victory.    In  1795  and 
1806  at  the  battles  of  Muizenburg  and 
Blaauwberg,  on  each  of  the  occasions 
when  the  British  forces  took  possession 
of  the  Cape,  our  troops  had  easily  the 
best  of  it.    It  can  hardly  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  back  country  farmers 
had   much   to  do  with  these  affairs. 
The  battle  of  Blaauwberg,  thanks  to 
which  the  English  became  finally  mas- 
ters of  the  Cape,  was  a  very  hot  affair. 
The   Dutch   fought   bravely   and    lost 
seven  hundred  men  dead  and  wounded. 
The  British,  under  General  Sir  David 
Baird,  suffered  to  the  extent  of  two 
hundred   and  twelve  dead,    wounded, 
and  missing.    Between  1806  and  1848 
there  were  various  small  risings  and 
insurrections   in   the   eastern    part   of 
Cape  Colony,  in  which,  however,  the 
Dutch  were  invariably  worsted.    When 
we  remember  President  Kruger's  clem- 
ency to  Dr.  Jameison  and  his  followers 
after  the  recent  rf|id,  we  can  scarcely 
plume  ourselves  oi  our  own  deeds  in 
similar  emergencies:     In  1815  a  small 
rising  among  the  Boers  of  the  Eastern 
Province  was  punished  with  extreme 
severity.    Hendrik  Prinslbo,  Stephanus 
Botman.   Cornells   Faber,    Theunis   de 
Klerk,  Abraham  Botman,  and  J.  Kru- 
ger,     were    all    sentenced     to    death 
as     ringleaders.      Of    these,     Kmger, 
no    doubt    a    distant    connection    of 
the   present   Transvaal   president,    es- 
caped with  transportation  for  life.    The 
remaining     five     were     ignominlously 
hanged   in   presence  of   a   great   con- 
course of  friends  and  relatives.     The 
gallows  broke  down  under  the  weight 
of  these  unfortunates—they  were  all 
turned  off  together— and  a  long  delay 
occurred.    There  was  a  terrible  scene, 
which  one  shudders  to  think  of  even 
now.     The  poor  half-hanged  men.  as 
they  slowly  recovered,  crawled  to  the 
feet   of   the  commanding   officer,    and 
begged  for  mercy.    Their  prayers  were 
aided  by  the  bitter  cries  and  tears  of 
the  multitude  standing  around.     But 
there  waB  no  mercy  for  them.     Just 
before    sunset    these    unhappy    Boers 
were  hanged  again,  this  time  effectu- 
ally enough.     The  neck  between  the 
hills,  where  this  scene  took  place.  Is 


still  well  known  in  Cape  Colony 
as  "Slaghters  Nek*'  (slaughter  neck); 
and  one  of  the  bitterest  grudges  that 
the  Boers  still  cherish  against  the  Brit- 
ish is  due  to  the  undying  memory  of 
that  dreadful  day. 

In  1848  the  first  really  serious  en- 
counter   between    British    and    Boers 
since  the  year  1806  took  place,  when 
General  Sir  Harry  Smith  met  and  de- 
feated  the   emigrant   farmers   of   the 
Great  Trek  at  Boomplaats,  just  beyond 
the  Orange  River.    The  Dutch  farmers 
had    posted    themselves   according   to 
their  custom  in  a  very  strong  position 
among  some  low  hills.    The  numbers 
were  pretty   even,   each   side  putting 
into  the  field  some  six  hundred  men. 
The  Boers,  well  sheltered  among  bould- 
ers and  rocks,  fought  extremely  well: 
but,  thanks  to  the  aid  of  some  field 
pieces  and  determined  charges  of  the 
regular  troops  and  Cape  Mounted  Ri- 
fles, they  were  dislodged  and  driven 
from   one   position  to   another.     They 
finally   fled   and   dispersed.     In   those 
days,  of  course,  both  sides  used  the 
old-fashioned    smooth-bores,    weapons 
of  small  execution  compared  with  those 
of  the  present  day.    The  Dutch  farm- 
ers,  however,  even   with  these  short- 
range    guns,    inflicted    a    loss    on    the 
British  side  of  fifty  killed  and  wounded, 
and  were  not  greatly  punished  them- 
selves, losing  only  some  ten  dead  and 
a  few  wounded.    The  fight  is  described 
as  exceedingly  hot.    Sir  Harry  Smith, 
an  old  Peninsular  and  Waterloo  vet- 
eran, had  his  horse  wounded  and  his 
own  foot  grazed,  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  his  language  on  the  occa- 
sion was  worthy  of  the  best  traditions 
of  our  men  in  Flanders.     Only  some 
four  hundred  British  troops  were  act- 
ually under  fire,  so  that  their  loss  of 
fifty  killed  and  wounded  must  be  re- 
garded as  proportionately  a  very  heavy 
one. 

Between  the  affair  of  Boomplaats  In 
1848  and  the  battle  of  Laings  Nek  in 
1881.  the  Boers,  good  as  had  been  their 
practice  with  the  old  smoothbore  mus- 
kets—"Brown  Bess."  as  we  British 
usually  called  the  weapon— became  very 
much  more  dangerous  marksmen.    The 
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shooting  of  heavy  game  had  always 
been  with  them  not  only  a  passion  but 
a  matter  of  business.  From  the  early 
days  of  their  settlement  at  the  Cape 
—the  first  Dutch  settlers  landed  in 
1652— the  destruction  of  the  wild  ani- 
mal life  with  which  the  country  teemed 
was  an  absolute  necessity  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers  pushing  their  way  in- 
land. The  natural  consequence  was 
that  with  every  Dutch  farmer  the  gun 
formed,  and  has  always  formed,  a  part 
and  parcel  of  his  every-day  existence. 
It  was  his  constant  companion.  With 
it  he  cleared  his  ground  of  superabun- 
dant animal  life,  destroyed  lions  and 
other  dangerous  beasts,  shot  elephants 
for  their  ivory,  procured  his  daily  food, 
made  war  upon  his  foes,  and  defended 
his  homestead.  Even  with  the  im- 
mense and  unwieldy  long  flintlock 
*'roers"  of  the  last  century  the  Boers 
were  no  mean  performers.  With  these 
clumsy  pieces,  although  as  often  as 
not  they  steadied  their  shots  by  usin^ 
their  ramrods  as  rests,  they  slew  vast 
numbers  of  elephants  and  thinned  the 
old  Cape  Colony  of  ivory. 

When  flrst-rate  breechloading  sport- 
ing rifles  came  Into  vogue,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  years  since,  the  Boers  quickly 
realized  their  importance  and  became 
possessed  of  them.  By  this  time  they 
were  spread  as  hunters  and  pastoralists 
far  up  into  the  interior  of  South  Africa. 
The  elephant-hunters  penetrated  to  the 
most  distant  regions  in  search  of  ivory, 
with  the  result  that  elephants  are  now 
approaching  absolute  extinction  south 
of  the  Zambesi.  The  farmers  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  Transvaal  were 
also  professional  skin-hunters,  and  shot 
down  the  enormous  herds  of  antelopes, 
zebras,  and  quaggas  which  thronged 
the  plains,  for  the  sake  of  the  hides, 
which  they  packed  and  sent  down  coun- 
try by  thousands  of  wagon-loads  an- 
nually. 

As  soon  as  the  Boer  lad  could  handle 
a  gun  his  father  would  give  him  a  car- 
tridge or  two,  or  a  little  powder  and 
ball,  and  tell  him  to  go  out  and  get  a 
buck.  Ammunition  cost  money,  and 
that  boy  no  more  dare  loose  off  his 
rifle   at   random,   as   an    English    lad 


would,  than  he  would  think  of  flying. 
The  consequence  was  that  from  the 
time  he  could  carry  a  gun  the  young 
Dutchman  quickly  learned  to  become 
a  careful  and  an  accurate  shot,  as  well 
as  an  accomplished  stalker.  He  learned, 
as  his  forefathers  had  done,  almost  by 
instinct,  to  measure  distances  with  the 
eye,  and  to  be  able  to  drop  his  bullet 
into  the  middle  of  a  line  of  game  run- 
ning away  from  him.  He  could  be 
trusted  to  lay  low  the  fattest  ram  in 
a  ''klompje"  (bunch)  of  springbok  far 
out  upon  the  plain.  The  heated  atmo- 
sphere of  the  parched  African  veldt, 
which  so  bothers  the  "uitlander"  on  his 
first  arrival  in  the  country,  was  per- 
fectly familiar  to  him,  and  he  knew 
exactly  when  and  how  to  allow  for  it. 
As  he  grew  older  he  became  usually 
a  first-rate  sporting  shot,  and  could 
reckon  absolutely  on  bringing  in  a  head 
or  two  of  game  every  time  he  went 
out.  Many  of  these  young  farmers 
went  periodically  into  the  distant  hunt- 
ing veldt  and  shot  heavier  game  than 
the  paternal  Transvaal  farm  afforded. 
They  slew  giraffe  and  buffalo,  sable 
and  roan  antelope,  elephants  when  they 
could  get  among  them,  rhinoceros,  hip- 
popotamus, lions,  and  many  kinds  of 
the  larger  antelopes.  The  skins  of  all 
these  animals  brought  in  a  little  money: 
the  meat  was  salted  and  sun-dried  into 
"biltong."  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
these  men,  with  such  a  training,  should 
have  proved  themselves,  as  they  have 
done  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
such  formidable  opponents  to  English 
troops? 

Glance  at  the  commissariat  of  these 
most  excellent  irregular  troopers;  see 
with  what  speed  and  alacrity  they  are 
collected.  There  is  a  threatening  of 
war.  Telegrams  go  forth  from  Pre- 
toria. Mounted  men  in  various  dis- 
tricts gallop  hot-spur  from  homestead 
to  homestead  with  the  call  to  arms. 
The  Boer  sends  his  Kaffir  boy  into  the 
veldt  hard  by  for  his  horse,  takes  down 
his  rifle,  fastens  a  big  bandolier  stuck 
full  of  Martini-Henry  or  Westley-Rlch- 
ards  cartridges  round  his  waist,  and 
another  across  his  shoulders,  fills  one 
saddle-bag   with   sun-dried   flesh    (bll- 
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toug),  another  with  Boer  meal,  tobacco, 
and  coffee;  ties  up  a  blanket  to  his 
saddle-bow  and  a  kettle  and  water- 
bottle  to  the  ''dees**  on  either  side  of 
his  saddle.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  man 
is  equipped  for  war.  He  buckles  on 
his  rusty  spurs,  bids  a  tearful  farewell 
to  his  vrouw  and  numerous  kindera— 
for  the  Boer  is  an  intensely  family  man 
—and  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  rides 
off  on  his  rough  but  hardy  nag  for  the 
rendezvous.  In  twenty-four  hours  two 
or  three  thousand  of  such  men  are  as- 
sembled together  under  arms,  waiting 
the  word  from  their  grim  and  deter- 
mined -  looking  commandant  -  general, 
Piet  Joubert,  the  man  with  the  long 
grizzled  beard,  the  frame  of  a  sturdy 
oak  and  the  small,  keen,  piercing,  black 
eyes.  Piet  Joubert  is  himself  a  first- 
rate  rifle  shot,  and  has  not  only  killed 
many  a  hundred  head  of  heavy  game, 
but  has  seen  many  a  day  of  battle  with 
blacks,  British,  and  even  with  his  own 
flesh  and  blood  in  civil  wars.  Why, 
even  old  Oom  Paul  Kruger  himself, 
whom,  to  see  nowadays  in  his  suit  of 
shiny,  sanctimonious  black  cloth  and 
top  hat,  sitting  on  his  own  stoep  at 
Pretoria,  you  could  scarcely,  by  any 
stretch  of  imagination,  believe  ever  to 
have  been  a  man  of  action,  is  a  notable 
old  man  of  war,  and  has  been  a  mighty 
hunter.  In  his  boyish  days  Oom  Paul 
helped  to  fight  and  destroy  the  fierce 
Matabele.  Later  on  he  hunted  and 
slew  in  vast  numbers  all  the  great 
game  of  that  then  virgin  country  the 
Transvaal.  Still  later,  he  became  com- 
mandant-general of  the  Republic,  a 
man  noted  for  swift  marches  and  hard 
fighting.  He  warred  against  rebellious 
or  recalcitrant  tribes,  put  down  with  a 
heavy  hand  civil  wars  among  his  own 
folk,  and  finally  rose  to  his  present 
position.  They  are  deceptive  men  these 
Boers,  if  you  judge  them  merely  by 
their  outward  appearance! 

From  Boomplaats,  in  1848,  to  the  last 
fight  at  Krugersdorp,  the  Transvaal 
Dutch  have  carefully  availed  them- 
selves of  the  strongest  positions  they 
could  select  in  meeting  the  Knglish. 
Under  such  conditions  they  have  re- 
peatedly proved  themselves  the  most 


dangerous  antagonists  we  are  ever 
likely  to  meet  in  the  field.  But,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  there  has  been  one 
exception  to  this  method  of  fighting, 
and  that  a  very  remarkable  one.  At 
Majuba  Hill  less  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  Boers  stormed  a  mountain  held 
by  a  strong  British  force  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  men,  and  took  it 
with  the  loss  to  the  English  of  their 
general  and  eighty-three  officers  and 
men  killed,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
wounded,  and  fifty-seven  prisoners. 
The  Boers  themselves  lost  probably  not 
more  than  thirty  killed  and  wounded. 
They  attribute  this  astonishing  victor^"- 
to  the  help  of  God  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  cause.  The  enthusiasm 
of  their  earlier  victories,  combined  with 
their  stubborn  determination  and  ex- 
cellent shooting,  doubtless  won  them 
the  battle;  none  the  less,  the  feat  of 
arms  was  a  sufficiently  extraordinary 
one. 

Many  Englishmen  in  South  Africa 
had  hoped  and  believed  that  there  was 
to  be  no  more  fighting  between  British 
and  Boers.  The  rash  and  ill-conceived 
yet  not  inglorious  affair  at  Krugers- 
dorp has  upset  all  calculations  and  re- 
vived old  antipathies  and  hatreds.  If, 
unhappily,  it  should  be  destined  that 
we  are  ever  to  face  the  Boers  again 
in  the  field,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
shall  take  a  leaf  from  their  rough  book 
of  warfare  and  fight  them  in  their  own 
fashion.  It  is  mere  madness  to  attack 
the  finest  rifle  shots  in  the  world,  all 
desperate  and  determined  men,  strongly 
entrenched  among  hills  and  koppies, 
and  occupying  unassailable  positions. 
There  are  plenty  of  good  veldt  men 
of  English  blood  in  South  Africa,  well 
used  to  rifle  shooting,  who,  flghting 
the  Dutch  farmers  according  to  their 
own  methods,  would  render  a  good 
account  of  them.  These  are  the  forces 
with  which  to  meet  the  South  African 
farmers.  The  flghting  force  of  the 
Transvaal  Boers,  all  told,  including 
burghers  between  sixteen  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  cannot  be  more  than 
twenty  thousand  or  twenty-two  thou- 
sand men.  This  force  could,  in  the 
verj'   nature  of   things,   never   be   ex- 
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pected  to  be  mustered  at  one  time.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  great  majority 
of  Transvaal  Dutchmen  of  the  present 
day  above  the  age  of  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  years  are  first-rate  rifle  shots,  who 
have  gained  their  experience  in  the 
pursuit  of  game— the  best  of  all  schools 
for  sharpshooters.  But  game  rapidly 
grows  scarcer.  In  many  parts  of  the 
Transvaal  there  is  little  practice  now, 
except  at  targets.  The  rising  genera- 
tion of  Boers  can  never  hope  to  emu- 
late the  feats  of  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  Some  of  them  seldom 
touch  a  rifle.  In  another  twenty  years 
the  strength  of  these  people  as  a  na- 
tion of  marksmen  will  have  passed 
away. 

H.  A.  Bryden. 


From  The  Gornhill  Magazine. 
OUB  OU)  TOWN  WALLS. 

It  requires  some  effort  in  the  way  of 
concentration  of  thought  to  think  of 
our  pleasant  land  as  dotted  over  with 
towns  ringed  round  with  high  stone 
walls.  It  is  easy  to  think  of  remote 
cities  thus  walled  in.  such  as  Rome, 
with  its  thirteen  miles  of  brick-walling, 
patched  here  and  there  with  stone,  and 
crested  with  towers  at  intervals;  or 
Jerusalem;  or  that  other  city  in  the 
Holy  Land  whereof  the  walls  fell  down 
at  the  sound  of  the  silver  trumpets;  but 
to  picture  to  ourselves  towns  in  our  own 
familiar  land— our  island  with  its  green 
base  of  meadows,  downs,  and  commons, 
its  cliffs,  tors,  and  hills,  its  vales  and 
coombes.  its  watering  with  streams  of 
many  kinds  and  lakes— towns,  with 
busy  populations,  in  our  own  familiar 
land,  enringed  with  huge,  high,  broad 
stone  walls,  with  here  and  there  a  gate- 
way of  entrance  through  them,  is  a 
more  dlffleult  matter.  Yet  we  know, 
for  certain,  there  was  a  time  when  a 
traveller  journeying  through  England 
found  every  town  that  he  came  to.  that 
was  of  any  considerable  consequence, 
surrounded  by  a  high,  wide,  strong 
stone  wall,  in  which  were  placed  a  few 
fortified    gateways,    through    one    of 


which  he  had  to  find  admittance.  He 
might  meet  with  many  small  groups 
of  dwellings  not  protected  in  this  way 
in  the  course  of  a  day's  travel,  but  when 
he  came  to  any  important  cluster  of 
houses  he  found  them  encircled  by  an 
Impregnable  barrier,  with  gateways 
flanked  by  towers,  facing  the  roads 
of  approach  to  them.  Thus  Ralph 
Thoresby,  the  woollen-draper  of  Leeds, 
Journeying  into  Northumberland  so  late 
as  1681,  wrote:  **Over  the  moors  from 
Morpeth  to  Alnwick,  an  ancient  town 
fortified  with  a  curious  castle  and  an 
old  wall." 

We  find  these  walls— these  "noble 
works  of  wall-stones"— not  only  In  the 
districts  bordering  Scotland  and  Wales, 
or  facing  Prance,  but  in  the  very  heart 
of  England  and  in  the  centre  of  Welsh 
Wales.  London  Wall  will  come  to  mind 
unbidden.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
we  have  many  Important  towns  that 
have  arisen  since  the  days  when  such 
works  were  required,  and  which,  con- 
sequently, have  not  been  furnished 
with  them;  or  that  some  of  our  ancient 
towns  were  considered  sufl9clently 
protected  by  the  castle  of  the  lord  of 
the  district;  but  in  most  of  our  Plan- 
tagenet  towns,  and  still  more  ancient 
cities,  those  that  take  the  trouble  to  look 
will  find,  if  not  lengths  of  the  barriers 
Intact  that  were  built  by  the  old 
Inhabitants,  fragments  of  them  In  quiet 
nooks,  perhaps  Incorporated  with  the 
walls  of  a  dwelling,  or  of  a  stable,  or  of 
a  garden,  or  In  some  other  way  still 
utilized.  In  some  of  those  Instances 
where  the  walls  have  been  taken  down 
and  the  materials  removed,  the  gate- 
ways have  been  left  standing,  and  on 
the  sides  of  them  we  may  see  indica- 
tions of  the  height  and  width  of  the 
walls  that  departed  from  them.  Some- 
times a  comer  tower  may  be  noticed 
that  has  been  made  use  of  for  some 
modern  purpose,  though  the  rest  of  the 
walling  has  been  removed;  and  some- 
times a  still  smaller  fragment  may  be 
picked  out  In  byways  and  unexpected 
places,  that  has  been  passed  over  in  the 
general  demolition. 

In  a  few  Instances— a  very  few— we 
have  the  walls  still  complete,  surround- 
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ing  the  cities  or  towns  to  which  they 
belong  in  the  same  manner  as  at  first. 
We  may  scrutinize  the  old  tooling,  the 
old  manner  of  the  masonry,  and  note 
the  tones  that  centuries  have  given 
them,  and  the  general  effect  as  of 
majesty.  Funds  may  have  been  forth- 
coming to  keep  them  in  repair;  or  there 
may  have  been  no  pressure  for  their 
demolition,  or  some  special  reason  for 
their  maintenance. 

Chester  is  one  of  the  cities  which  has 
maintained  its  mediaeval  fortification. 
The  walls  round  it  are  more  than  a  mile 
and  three-quarters  in  extent,  and  differ 
in   height  from   about  twelve  feet  to 
much  more,  according  to  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  ground.     At   intervals   be- 
tween the  houses  that  are  built  close  up 
to  them  within,  there  are  stone  steps 
whereby  it  is  easy  to  ascend  to  their 
summits.    They  are  paved  on  the  top 
and  used  as  a  public  walk,  and  from 
them  there  are  beautiful  views  of  the 
rich  Cheshire  pastures— the  broad  lands 
accredited  as  the  "seed-plot  of  gentry," 
and  "the  nurse  and  mother  of  English 
gentility"— and   of  the  distant   Welsh 
hills.    There  are  four  great  gateways, 
one  of  which  forms  the  termination  of 
the  great  Roman  road  which  crosses 
England  from  Dover  to  Chester.    From 
the  leads  on  the  PhcBuix  Tower  Charles 
the  First  watched  the  fortunes  of  his 
forces  under  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale, 
whose  defeat,  by  the  way,  in  the  battle 
on  Rowton  Heath,  did  not  prevent  the 
city    from    holding    out    against    the 
Parliamentary    besiegere    for    twenty 
long  weeks  afterwards.     Two  people 
can  walk  abreast  on  the  walls,  and  in 
some  other  particulars  the  old  Roman 
rules  for  such  fortifications  are  carried 
out.    Relics  of  the  old   Romans   who. 
after   first   pitching   their   camp    hei*e 
made    it   a   continuing   city,    are    still 
occasionally  found,  as  in  a  recent  dis- 
closure of  an   inscribed  stone  in  the 
course  of  repairs  to  one  of  the  medlR?val 
towers  known  as  Pemberton's  Parlor; 
and  a  remembrance  of  their  immediate 
successors  is  kept  green  in  a  current 
impression  that  it  was  the  daughter  of 
King  Alfred  who  added  to  their  cir- 
cumscribed  circumvallation   so   as   to 


include  the  site  of  the  castle.  It  must 
be  allowed  that,  curious  as  are  the 
Rows,  and  picturesque  the  old  half- 
timbered  houses,  the  castle,  and  the  Dee 
—even  bearing  in  mind  the  pageants  on 
the  latter,  as  when  King  Edgar  was 
rowed  up  it  by  eight  tributary  kings- 
Chester  owes  much  of  its  attraction  to 
its  well-preserved  walls,  with  their 
centuries  of  associations.  Pearl-grey 
in  tint,  wind-worn  in  aspect,  and  set  in 
the  emerald  of  the  pastoral  countrj', 
they  Impress  us  exceedingly.  Murage 
duties  were  imposed  of  old  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  repairs,  and  murengers 
appointed  to  see  they  were  made. 

The    walls    of    Berwick-upon-Tweed 
are  also  still  in  good  case.      They  are 
made  of   earth    and   faced   with  well- 
tooled,  regularly-laid  courses  of  strong 
stonework,  and  measure  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  yards  in  length.    On  the  top  of 
them  is  a  fine  wide  walk  contouring  the 
town,     some     portions     fronting     the 
Tweed,  some  the  country,  and  other's 
the  seashore.      There  were  four  prin- 
cipal gateways,  of  which  three — Shore- 
gate,     Cowgate,     and     Bridgegate— re- 
main, with  their  heavy  wooden  gates 
and  massive  bolts  and  hinges  intact. 
These    fortifications    are   assigned   to 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  though  there 
was  a  wall  round  Berwick  for  centuries 
before  that  time.    Sometimes  claimed 
and  occupied  by  England,  and  at  others 
by   Scotland,   the  town   has   been  the 
scone   of   frequent   warfare,    with    its 
vicissitudes    and    catastrophes.      King 
John  took  possession  of  Berwick  and 
l)iirned  it,  after  which  it  was  rebuilt 
and  fonified  by  the  Scots  on  a  more 
extensive     scale.      Then     Edward     I. 
stormed  it,  when  the  streets  were  said 
l)y  tlie  old  historians  to  run  blood  and 
the  mills  to  be  set  a-going  with  blooil. 
Wallace  next  took  possession  of  it.  with 
the  end  that,  after  lie  was  executed, 
hfilf  of  his  body  was  exposed  on  Ber- 
wick   Bridge.     Then    Edward    II.    a.s- 
sembled    the    most     numerous    army 
there  that  had  ever  crossed  the  borders, 
lodging  his  soldiery  both   within  and 
without  the  walls;  and  after  the  fight 
with   Bruce   at    Bannockburn,    he    re- 
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turned  and  issued  a  proclamation  con- 
cerning tlie  loss  of  his  privy  seal.    And 
then  Bruce  took  Berwick  and  assembled 
his  Parliament  in  it;  upon  which  Ed- 
ward returned  and  commenced  opera- 
tions to  regain  it    We  are  told  that  at 
this  time  the  walls  were  not  so  high 
but  that  an  assailant  might  strike  any 
one  on  the  top  of  them  with  a  spear, 
and  that  he  oi*dered  escalades  to   be 
made  at  different  places  at  the  same 
time,  which,  however,  were  not  success- 
ful.     It  was  in  this  assault  that  the 
curious  contrivance  called   "the  sow" 
was  used,  which  contained  a  party  of 
men  who  were  moved  in  it  close  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  walls  so  that  they  might 
undermine  them.    The  besieged  threw 
a  stone  down  on  it,  which  split  it  to 
pieces.    Although  the  drawbridge  be- 
fore one  of  the  gates  was  successfully 
burnt,  the  English  eventually  retired, 
and  there  was  a  truce  for  two  years. 
Bruce   immediately   strengthened   and 
raised  the  walls,  and  built  additional 
towers.      Edward     III.     subsequently 
appeared  on   the   same   scene  and  re- 
mained for  a  month  before  the  walls, 
and    left   the    memory    of    one    more 
tragedy  by  hanging  the  two  sons  of  Sir 
Alexander  Seton,  the  deputy  governor, 
in  front  of  the  ramparts  because  that 
officer  did  not  surrender  the  town  at 
his  bidding.    Edward  III.  also  came  to 
Berwick  on  other  occasions,  and  Ed- 
ward IV.  took  possession  of  it.    The 
prowess  of  the  ancient  Percies  and  of 
Douglas  was  also  expended  in  feats  of 
defence  and  attack  here.    The  associa- 
tions   with    the    memories    of    Baliol, 
Bruce,  Wallace,  the  Plantagenets,  the 
Percies,  and  the  Douglas  are  so  vivid 
we  should  scarcely  be  surprised  to  find 
their     footprints,     or     their     scaling- 
ladders,  or  pennons,  or  to  see  the  gleam 
of    their    armor,    as    we    pass    along. 
Thinking  of  all  the  heroism  enacted  on 
these  walls,  the  brave  dashes  that  were 
made  at  them,  the  sturdy  repulses  that 
were   made  on  them,   the  fluctuating 
fortunes,     the    alterations     of     fierce 
exultation  and  terrible  despair  of  those 
who  defended  them,   it  almost  takes 
away  our  breath  when  we  remember 
how  quietly  James  VI.  of  Scotland  be- 


came James  I.  of  England;  how  politely 
William  Selby,  gentleman  porter, 
handed  him  the  keys  of  Berwick  on  his 
first  progress  southwards  to  take 
possession  of  his  inheritance;  how 
courteously  the  mayor  delivered  up  the 
charters  to  him,  and  how  heartily  he 
was  received  and  cheered  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  mutability  of  mun- 
dane affairs  could  be  scarcely  brought 
home  to  us  more  convincingly. 

We   have   all   heard   that   "the   sun 
shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall"    Carlisle 
was  one  of  the  various  cities  to  which 
the   Parliametntary   forces   laid   siege. 
As  in  Chester,  famine  at  last  brought 
about  its  capitulation,  but  not  till  after 
a  blockade  of  eight  months'  duration. 
We  have  but  traces  and  tales  of  the 
gallant  walls  on  which  the  sun  shone 
fair,  and  that  performed  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  defence.    They  are 
said  to  have  originated  with  William 
Rufus,  who  designed  that  there  should 
be    three   gateways   in   them,    giving 
access  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  En- 
gland respectively.    Along  this  border 
there  were  also  walls  round  Newcaetle- 
on-Tyne  and  Alnwick.    The  story  runs 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  a  party 
of  Scots  entered  Newcastle  in  broad 
day  and  carried  off  one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants     before     help     could     be 
organized,  and  hence  the  building  of  the 
huge  wall,  two  miles  in  circuit,  which 
had  seven  massive  gateways  and  many 
towers.      Antiquaries    still     point     to 
fragments  of  it  here  and  there  in  the 
busy  city.    At  Alnwick  only  one  of  the 
gateways  is  left;  for  although  there  are 
two  standing,  one  of  them  was  rebuilt 
in  the  last  century.    The  solitary  sur- 
vival   from    old    times     guards     the 
southern  entrance  into  the  town.    It  is 
built  of  hewn  sandstone  in  huge  blocks, 
whereof  the  edges  have  been  rounded 
by  centuries  of  storms,  leaving  some- 
what wide  interstices;  and  wear  and 
tear,  and  smoke  from  the  chimneys  of 
neighboring  houses,  have  given  it  the 
solemn   tint   of   a   thundercloud.     W^e 
may  see  there  was  once  a  moat  in  front 
of  it,  and  there  is  still  the  deep  groove 
in  its  cavern-like  archway,  between  its 
two  semi-octagonal  towers,  down  which 
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the  great  portcullis  could  be  lowei-ed  at 
need.  The  documents  preserved  by  the 
chamberlains  of  this  little  border  town 
include  "Letters  patent  to  gather  a 
collection  for  building  the  town  wall 
against  the  Scots/'  dated  1473.  In  the 
next  century  the  gateway  mentioned 
wafi  officially  described  in  a  survey  as 
**  of  thre  howse  height  besyd  the  battle- 
ment and  faire  turret."  When  no 
longer  required  against  the  dauntless 
Scots,  it  was  used  as  a  place  of  deten- 
tion; and  now  that  it  is  no  longer 
wanted  for  that  purpose,  the  band  of 
the  militia  practises  in  it.  We  may  see 
from  the  rough  indications  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  wall  with  the  tower  that  it 
was  six  feet  wide,  and  reached  up  to  the 
top  of  the  second  of  the  **thre  howses" 
in  height.  Durham  has  not  preserved 
any  considerable  remains  of  Its  former 
environment 

The  city  of  York  still  maintains  its 
Plantagenet  walls;  their  parapets  ris- 
ing and  falling  with  merlons  and 
embrasures  alternately,  as  of  yore. 
Tliere  are  four  bars  or  gateways  to 
them,  and  several  posterns;  and  there 
are  walks  upon  the  tops  of  them.  The 
excellence  of  their  silvery-grey  masonry 
is  an  abiding  testimony  to  the  ancient 
wealth  and  importance  of  the  city;  and 
their  superb  strength  seems  to  confirm 
the  historical  fact  that  it  was  once  the 
first  in  the  kingdom.  They  form  a  fit 
surrounding  to  the  magnificent  min- 
ster, the  numerous  churches,  the  sub- 
stantial streets,  the  old  Guildhall,  with 
its  rows  of  oak  tree-trunks  for  pillars, 
the  numerous  almshouses  and  hospitals, 
and  the  various  buildings  that  peace 
and  proeperlty  have  erected  in  these 
later  days.  They  picture  to  us,  too,  the 
time  that  we  almost  look  upon  as  a 
romance,  when  ^he  kings  of  England 
were  kings  of  France;  for  on  Mickle- 
gate  Bar,  still  very  noble  and  impres- 
sive, where  the  heads  of  those  who 
suffered  for  treason  were  usually  ex- 
posed, are  sculptured  the  arms  of 
France  as  well  as  those  of  England. 
Monk  Bar  also  heraldically  asserts  the 
same  claim,  quartering  the  French 
arms  on  a  panel.  Walm-gate  shows  us 
the  ancient  barbican.      Bootham  Bar. 


which  is  the  entrance  from  the  north, 
has  been  despoiled  of  this  feature. 
King  Richard  II.  gave  the  title  of  lord 
mayor  to  the  chief  personage  in  the 
corporation;  and  that  compliment 
seems  quite  recent  compared  with  the 
antiquity  of  the  renown  and  conse- 
quence of  the  city.  William  the  Con- 
queror found  it  impregnable,  save  by 
famine;  and  centuries  before  he  put 
foot  in  England  it  was  a  fiourishing 
Roman  city,  known  as  Eboracum,  a 
circumstance  still  commemorated  in  the 
signature  of  the  archbishop.  The  walls 
seem  to  preserve  all  these  traditions 
and  many  more,  as  a  casket  might  do. 
Another  town  in  Yorkshire,  Richmond, 
once  inclosed  by  a  wall  with  three  gate- 
ways, has  not  been  so  careful  of  its 
possessions.  When  visited  by  Leland, 
the  antiquary  and  librarian  of  Henry 
VIII.,  he  saw  the  circumvallation;  but 
the  gateways,  French-gate,  Barr-gate, 
and  Finkle-gate,  were  already  demol- 
ished, or  decayed. 

Almost  equally  central  are  other 
towns  that  were  once  enringed  by  walls, 
of  which  there  are  no  remains  of  much 
consequence,  such  as  Northampton. 
Stafford,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Worcester. 
Nottingham,  Warwick,  and  Coventry. 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  herald  and  anti- 
quary, tells  us  in  his  dairy,  or  almanac, 
as  he  called  it,  how  he  was  sent  in  his 
capacity  of  herald,  "with  a  trumpet," 
to  various  castles  and  cities  that  were 
holding  out  against  King  Charles  I., 
to  demand  that  their  inhabitants  should 
lay  down  their  arms,  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  being  proclaimed  traitors.  Cov- 
entry was  one  of  these.  The  wall  is 
stated  by  various  authorities  to  have 
been  three  miles  in  circumference,  to 
have  had  thirty-two  towers  on  it. 
twelve  gates,  and  to  have  been  nine 
feet  thick.  The  building  of  it  was 
extended  over  forty  years,  commencing 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  On  the  Restoration,  Charles 
II.  ordered  its  demolition  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  citi- 
zens to  support  his  father's  cause. 
We  have  word  thjit  the  walls  round 
Shrewsbury  took  thirty-two  years  to 
build.    This  was  in  the  reign  of  Henrj' 
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III.  Some  portions  of  them  are  still 
in  good  repair,  and  flights  of  steps  give 
access  to  walks  on  the  summit  of  them. 
On  the  eastern  coast  there  are  examples 
at  Norwich,  Ipswich,  and  Colchester, 
which  have  not  been  maintained  in 
their  integrity,  but  of  which  we  may 
still  see  traces.  The  wall  round  Nor- 
wich was  of  more  than  usual  dimen- 
sions, in  consequence  of  many  gardens 
being  included  in  its  circumference. 

On  the  Welsh  border  there  were 
several  walled  towns— Ludlow,  Here- 
ford, Monmouth,  and  Chepstow,  for 
example  — of  which  the  encircling 
masonry  has  now  disappeared.  In 
Wales,  Edward  I.  built  walls  round 
Conway,  Carnarvon,  and  Beaumaris, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  erected  his 
splendid  castles  there;  and  there  were 
wails  round  Cai*marthen,  Montgomery, 
and  Tenby.  The  wall  round  Conway  is 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length  and 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  has  twenty-one 
strong  semicircular  towers  along  its 
length,  and  it  has  three  noble  gateways 
with  towers,  besides  minor  enti'ances. 
As  at  Chester,  Berwick,  and  York,  the 
summit  is  used  as  a  promenade.  From 
it  may  be  seen  the  wide  winding  waters 
whence  the  pearl  was  taken  that  Sir 
R.  Wynne  presented  to  the  queen  of 
Charles  II.,  and  that  now  adorns  tlie 
crown  of  England;  the  Irregular  con- 
figuration of  the  town,  always  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  national  harp;  the 
adjoining  castle;  the  adjacent  woods, 
and  the  surrounding  hills.  The  wall 
round  Carnarvon  Is  nearly  entire, 
though  only  a  portion  of  It  Is  open  for 
public  enjoyment.  We  may  see  It 
almost  exactly  as  EJdward  I.  saw  It 
when  Henry  le  Elreton,  master-mason, 
and  his  workmen  and  the  conquered 
Welsh  peasants  delivered  It  and  the 
great  castle  Into  his  hands,  finished;  or, 
as  his  queen,  Eleanor,  saw  It  when  she 
took  up  her  residence  In  the  castle  that 
her  babe  might  be  born  In  Wales. 
There  are  two  chief  gateways  to  It,  one 
facing  the  mountains,  the  other  the 
Menal  Straits;  and  there  are  many 
round  towers  along  it— chosen  In  such 
works  to  be  circular  or  semicircular,  as 
less  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  possible 


operations  of  battering-rams.  The 
Beaumaris  walls  have  not  been  pre- 
served. 

The  south  of  England  Is  not  without 
examples.  The  walls  round  Chichester, 
for  Instance,  are  maintained  in  repair. 
They  must  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
some  rough  usage  when  Sir  William 
Waller  took  the  town  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces  In  the  Civil  War.  Like 
so  many  others,  they  are  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  In  length;  and  they  are  used 
as  a  public  promenade.  Exeter,  too,  re- 
tains some  of  the  strong  stone  wail  that 
Athelstan  built,  which  was  also  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference;  and  its 
citizens  utilize  It  as  a  public  walk.  At 
Totnes  there  Is  one  gateway  left.  Dor- 
chester can  point  to  traces  of  clreum- 
vallation.  Southampton's  walls  have 
not  been  maintained.  Canterbury  has 
only  a  length  of  Its  old  walling. 
Wlnchelsea  is  more  fortunate;  here, 
again,  the  walls  are  nearly  entire,  and 
are  utilized  as  a  promenade.  The 
Inhabitants  of  Lewes  can  still  point  to 
vestiges  of  their  walls;  as  may  those 
of  Sandwich,  where  one  of  the  gate- 
ways, Flsher's-gate,  Is  still  standing; 
and  there  Is  a  length  of  earthen  ram- 
part called  the  Boulevard.  The  walls 
of  Gloucester  were  demolished  by  order 
of  Charles  II.  Bristol  has  saved  only 
one  gateway. 

Glancing  over  the  country  In  this  way. 
It  win  be  seen  that  we  are  still  in 
possession  of  a  few  of  the  fortifications 
with  which  our  forefathers  made  them- 
selves secure  from  surprise.  They  are 
of  extreme  Interest;  and  for  the  sake  of 
auld  lang  syne  need  not  be  grudged 
their  standing-room,  the  necessity  of 
Improvement  notwithstanding. 

The  oldest  books  of  the  Corporation 
of  London  date  back  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.;  and  they  tell  us  that  two 
sergeants,  ''skilful  men  and  fluent  of 
speech,"  kept  the  city  gates  all  day, 
and  carefully  noted  who  passed  in  and 
out.  At  curfew  every  gate  was  shut 
and  secured,  and  the  taverns  were  also 
closed.  Then  six  of  the  most  "com- 
petent" men  in  each  ward  turned  out 
into  the  streets,  and  kept  watch  and 
ward  all  night.    The  boats  on  the  river 
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had  to  be  moored  on  the  city  side  of  it, 
and  four  men  guarded  the  river  all 
night  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge. 
When  there  was  extra  excitement,  or 
anticipation  of  attack,  as  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  on  the  arrival  of  certain 
galleys  at  the  North  Foreland,  for 
instance,  as  many  as  forty  men-at-arms 
and  «ixty  archers  kept  watch  all  night 
between  the  Tower  of  London  and 
Billingsgate,  which  watch  was  divided 
fairly  between  the  different  trade  com- 
panies, night  by  night.  The  sawyers, 
spurriers,  bowyers,  and  girdlers  kept 
watch  on  Mondays;  the  drapers  and 
tailors  on  Tuesdays;  the  mercers  and 
apothecaries  on  Wednesdays;  the  fish- 
mongers and  butchers  on  Thursdays; 
the  pelterers  and  vintners  on  Fridays; 
the  goldsmiths  and  saddlers  on  Satur- 
days; and  the  ironmongers,  armorers, 
and  cutlers  on  Sundays.  From  these 
early  records  we  learn,  too,  that  one  of 
the  city  gates,  Aldgate,  with  the  rooms 
above  it  and  the  cellar  below  it,  was 
let  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
monalty on  lease  to  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
and  that  the  poet  undertook  to  occupy  it 
himself  and  keep  it  in  repair  "for  the 
whole  life  of  him."  The  agreement  was 
subject  to  a  reservation  giving  the 
mayor  power  to  enter  the  said  rooms  in 
time  of  defence  of  the  city,  and  to  use 
them  as  might  be  expedient.  There  is 
mention,  also,  of  an  elm- tree  gi'owing 
by  London  Wall,  near  Bishopsgate, 
that  was  too  old  and  dry  to  last  long, 
and  was  consequently  likely  to  fall, 
whereby  there  would  be  damage  to  the 
shop  of  one,  Roger  Poyntel,  opposite 
to  it. 

Our  colonists,  nowadays,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  build  walls  round  their  settle- 
ments, even  in  new  countries.  A  hand- 
ful or  thin  line  of  brave  men  seems  to 
be  as  much  protection  as  is  considered 
necessary  for  the  boundaries  of  them. 
As  far  back,  however,  as  the  days  of  the 
ancient  Briton  in  this  country,  the 
accepted  idea  of  security  was  a  circular 
rampart  thrown  up  round  the  cluster  of 
huts  that  formed  a  town.  When  the 
Romans  came,  stone  walls  became  the 
order  of  the  day  round  every  town,  and 
across  the  whole  island.    The  Normans, 


too,  put  their  faith  in  walls.  In  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenets,  wall-building 
was  carried  on  to  a  still  greater  extent. 
Ingenuity  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
devise  special  machines  by  which  to 
counteract  the  strength  of  their  de- 
fence—such as  huge  catapults  that 
threw  enormous  stones  over  them;  the 
movable  contrivance  that  was  the  same 
height  as  the  walls,  and  enabled  be- 
siegers to  stand  on  a  level  with  the  tops 
of  them;  as  well  as  the  sow  that  under- 
mined them,  and  the  battering-ram  that 
overthrew  them.  Famine,  in  the  end, 
was  generally  the  real  foe  that  caused 
those  they  sheltered  to  capitulate.  In 
those  days,  in  other  particulars,  the 
defence  was  stronger  than  the  attack. 
The  besieged  had  a  plan  of  throwing 
out  temporary  overhanging  wooden 
galleries,  through  the  flooring  of  which 
they  dropped  stones,  molten  lead, 
burning  flax,  and  other  trifles  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  approached  sufll- 
ciently  near;  and  when  a  breach  was 
likely  to  be  made  at  any  point,  they 
built  up  hastily,  behind  it,  a  fresh 
barrier,  so  that  when  it  was  accom- 
plished, those  who  entered  found  them- 
selves confronted  with  it,  and  still  on 
the  outside  of  the  enclosure. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  masonry.  Masons  in 
different  centuries  had  special  ways  of 
treating  their  stonework.  The  Nor- 
mans used  small  stones,  such  as  men 
could  lift  singly;  and  they  were  ail 
about  the  same  size,  perhaps  ten  or 
twelve  inches  square,  which  has  given 
their  work  a  bead-like  regularity.  They 
made  a  facing  on  each  front  of  their 
walls,  and  filled  up  the  intervening 
space  with  rough  rubble.  In  later 
times,  stones  of  more  varied  sizes  were 
used  and  more  irregularity  became 
the  rule.  In  some  courses  a  stone  not 
high  enough  to  reach  the  level  of  the 
course  above  it  was  supplemented  by 
another  to  attain  the  requisite  height; 
in  others,  one  too  large  ascended  half- 
way up  the  course  above  It,  and  the 
necessary  level  had  to  be  regained  by 
the  use  of  one  much  smaller  than  the 
rest.  Later  still,  much  larger  and  more 
even-sized    stones    were    used.     Even 
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then,  the  extreme  regularity  of  modern 
masonry  was  not  in  vogue.  The  man- 
ner of  masonry  gives  us  the  age  of  it. 
Ferruginous  and  other  strealLs  in  the 
stratification  of  the  stones,  mosses, 
lichens,  stone-crop  and  other  wall- 
plants,  shade  and  damp,  sunshine  and 
wind,  give  us  the  incomparable  tints  of 
it  Look  at  our  old  town  walls  as  we 
may,  now  that  we  are  so  far  from  the 
necessity  of  their  use,  we  must  always 
regard  them  as  memorials  of  the  valor, 
prudence,  and  industry  of  the  men  who 
made  England  the  very  desirable  pos- 
session to  which  we  have  succeeded. 

Occasionally  we  came  across  mention 
of  their  repair.  In  St.  Alphege's 
Church,  Canterbury,  there  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Henry  Gosborn, 
''at  sundrie  times  mayre  of  the  same 
cete,"  who  gave  twenty  marks  to  repair 
the  city  walls.  And  in  the  register  of 
All  Saints*  Church,  Hereford,  we  may 
read  against  the  date  1648,  ''payd  for 
mending  the  towne  walles  for  the  use 
of  the  parish  xs." 


From  The  Contemporary  ReTiew. 
SOUTH  APKICA  AND  THE  CHARTERED 

COMPANY. 

The  armed  incursion  into  the  Trans- 
vaal has  given  rise  to  grave  constitu- 
tional questions.  We  have  to  ask  how 
far  powers  to  maintain  a  civil  police 
and  govern  a  company,  granted  by  a 
modem  charter  for  particular  areas  in 
South  Africa,  have  been  unconstitu- 
tionally allowed  to  be  converted  into 
powers  of  civil  government  co-ordinate 
with  imperial  government,  extending 
to  areas  beyond  those  of  the  charter. 
We  must  Inquire  how  far  a  civil  police 
power  has  been  converted  into  a  power 
to  maintain  a  military  force  with  a 
military  equipment,  without  which  the 
armed  body  would  never  have  ven- 
tured on  the  incursion  into  friendly 
territory. 

Recent  events  cannot  be  regarded 
from  one  point  of  view  only. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  our  future 
as  a  colonizing  nation  and  the  interna- 
tional precedent  which  our  treatment 


of  the  recent  raid  may  lay  down,  there 
is  the  general  question,  how  far  any 
system  of  civil  government  should  be 
conferred  by  charter  on  a  commercial 
board. 

The  system  of  government  by  royal 
charter  has  gone  through  various 
stages.  Formerly  imperial  duties  of 
government  were  mixed  with  those  of 
the  government  of  the  commercial  un- 
dertaking, as  authorized  by  the  char- 
ter, and  were  entrusted  to  one  and 
the  same  body.  The  old  East  India 
Company  charter  is  a  typical  instance 
of  this.  The  charter  of  1608,  which 
remained  unrevoked  till  the  company 
was  abolished,  not  only  gave  powers 
to  the  commercial  company  to  govern 
and  regulate  its  own  affairs  by  its  own 
board,  but  also  provided  that  the  board 
of  that  company  should  have 

The  ordering,  rule,  and  government  of 
all  such  forts,  factories,  and  plantatiouti 
as  shall  be  at  any  time  hereafter  settled 
by  or  under  the  English  company  within 
the  East  Indies,  and  parts  before  men- 
tioned, and  shall  and  may  name  and 
appoint  governors  and  officers  from  time 
to  time,  in  and  for  the  said  forts,  factories, 
and  plantations,  and  them  to  remove  and 
displace  at  their  will  and  pleasure;  and 
that  such  governors  and  officers  shall  and 
may,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
same  company,  raise,  train,  and  muster 
such  military  forces  as  shall  or  may  be 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  said  forts, 
places,  and  plantations  respectively;  the 
sovereign  right,  power,  and  dominion  over 
all  the  said  forts,  places,  and  plantations 
to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  being 
always  reserved. 

The  powers  were  regulated  by  vari- 
ous acts  of  Parliament,  which  still  left 
the  civil  government  and  the  military 
government  vested  in  and  under  tho 
control  of  the  board  of  the  commercial 
company.  These  powers,  controlled  to 
some  extent  by  Pitt's  Bill  of  1784.  the 
commercial  company  exercised  till  its 
abolition  in  1858. 

With  the  extinction  of  the  East  India 
Company  the  system  of  confiding  im- 
perial and  military  government  to  char- 
tered commercial  companies  may  be 
said  to  have  terminated.  In  India  it 
had  proved  a  failure. 
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A  modem  type  of  charter,  confined 
to  commercial  purposes,  had  in  the 
interim  taken  the  place  of  the  older 
system.  The  new  form  was  totally 
different  from  the  old  type  in  scope, 
extent,  and  effect. 

The  change  was  gradual.  The  sys- 
tem of  granting  charters  to  companies 
for  commercial  purposes  was  retained. 
The  powers  of  the  crown  were  enlarged 
and  consolidated  in  1838;  and  as  the 
machinery  of  the  Joint-Stock  Com- 
panies Acts,  commencing  in  1844,  was 
ill-adapted  for  commercial  companies 
carrying  on  operations  outside  England, 
resort  was  frequently  had  to  the  system 
of  constituting  the  commercial  company 
by  fcharter,  but  such  charters  conferred 
no  powers  of  civil  government  or  mil- 
itary control.  Types  of  such  charters 
are  those  of  the  India  and  China  Banks. 
Gradually,  from  the  date  when  the 
first  Joint- Stock  Companies  Act  of  1814 
was  amended  by  the  Limited  Liability 
Acts,  and  improved  company  adminis- 
tration created  under  new  statutes,  the 
granting  of  charters  to  companies,  even 
for  commercial  purposes,  has  been  but 
sparingly  used. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  however, 
a  few  royal  charters  have  been  granted, 
such  as  those  to  the  British  North 
Borneo  Company  and  the  Royal  Ni- 
ger Company.  The  system,  however, 
chiefly  pursued  in  modem  times  has 
been  rather  that  of  governing  upon  the 
system  of  crown  colony  and  protecto- 
rate, and  the  creation  of  colonial  Par- 
liaments and  governors.  At  all  events, 
that  was  the  system  adopted  and  ex- 
isting in  South  Africa  prior  to  the  grant 
of  the  charter  to  the  British  South 
Africa  Company. 

But  that  charter  must  be  read  with 
reference  to  the  then  position  of  civil 
and  military  government  in  South 
Africa. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  African  con- 
tinent there  was  Portuguese  territory, 
on  the  west  side  there  was  German 
territory,  and  joining  these  two  foreign 
countries,  and  cutting  off  the  south  of 
Africa,  there  was  a  great  dividing 
line  running  across  the  continent  from 
the  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  east 
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to  the  German  settlement  on  the  west. 
That  line  was  the  22nd  parallel  of  south 
latitude.  Below  or  south  of  this  divid- 
ing line  was  the  Transvaal.  Its  north- 
em  limit,  under  the  convention  of  1884, 
does  not  reach  up  as  high  as  22°  south 
latitude.  There  is  no  access  from  the 
north  and  west  into  the  Transvaal, 
except  through  the  area  south  of  the 
great  dividing  line,  which  in  1885  was 
declared  to  be  the  northern  boundary 
of  British  Bechuanaland.  This  divid- 
ing line  is  similar  to  the  dividing  line 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  was  fixed  advisedly  by  England 
so  as  to  enclose  on  the  north  and  west 
all  the  area  south  of  it,  next  to  and 
facing  the  frontier  of  the  Transvaal. 
It  was  so  fixed,  notwithstanding  the 
protest  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  and 
so  that  the  imperial  aegis  of  Great  Brit- 
ain might  be  spread  over  the  area  to 
the  north  and  west  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  thereby  protect  it,  as  well  as  pre- 
vent any  access  to  it  from  those  sides 
except  through  the  British  territory. 
The  area  south  of  the  dividing  line  had 
the  title  of  the  British  Bechuanaland 
protectorate:  It  was  rather  larger  than 
Italy,  and  rested  on  Cape  Colony.  It 
was  established  by  order  in  Council 
made  pursuant  to  a  series  of  imperial 
statutes,  dating  from  1843,  which  gave 
to  her  Majesty  power  to  make  further 
and  better  provision  for  the  civil  gov- 
ernment of  such  an  area  as  that  of 
British  Bechuanaland;  and  allowed  her 
Majesty  by  order  in  Council  to  estab- 
lish laws,  and  to  assign  to  any  court 
any  jurisdiction,  civil  or  criminal,  men- 
tioned in  such  order,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  which  might  be 
necessary  for  the  peace,  order,  and 
good  government  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects and  others  in  the  settlement. 

That  jurisdiction  was  exercised  by 
her  Majesty's  order  in  Council  of  the 
27th  January,  1885,  as  regarded  the 
area  of  British  Bechuanaland  south  of 
the  22nd  parallel.  The  civil  and  crim- 
inal code  to  be  administered  under  that 
order  was  declared  to  be  the  civil  and 
criminal  law  in  the  Cape  Colony  in  force 
at  the  date  of  the  order.  The  area 
south  of  the  dividing  line  was  there- 
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fore  fully  equipped  with  civil  govern- 
ment and  a  code  of  law  which  was 
made  under  the  imperial  statutes,  and 
which  did  not  recognize  any  other  form 
of  delegation  of  civil  government. 
Legislative  and  administrative  func- 
tions were  exercised  under  a  com- 
mission from  her  Majesty  by  the 
government  of  the  Gape. 

Under  various  proclamations  the  laws 
of  the  Gape  were  for  the  most  part 
from  time  to  time  made  applicable  to 
this  territory. 

On  the  30th  September,  1885,  the 
lower  southern  portion  of  the  Bechu- 
analand  protectorate  —  namely,  that 
south  of  the  Molopo  River,  commenc- 
ing about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  south  of  the  22nd  parallel  and 
thence  extending  southward— was  cre- 
ated a  crown  colony  and  declared  to 
be  British  territory.  Its  northern  boun- 
dary was  at  about  the  latitude  of 
Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  and  con- 
tained the  district  of  Mafeking  and 
town  of  that  name,  which  afforded  the 
nearest  point  of  access  to  Johannes- 
burg from  any  point  in  the  crown 
colony. 

Givil  government  in  the  protectorate 
and  in  the  crown  colony  of  British 
Bechuanaland  had  developed  rapidly. 
By  the  30th  September,  1889,  it  was 
equipped  with  its  postal  service  and 
postal  orders,  its  weekly  mails,  its  civil 
commissioners  and  resident  magistrate, 
its  laws  against  drink,  Its  mining  code, 
its  laws  of  transfer  of  land,  its  laws 
of  administration  and  probate,  its  laws 
against  perjury,  its  police,  its  crown 
prosecutor,  its  acting  receiver-general 
and  surveyor-general,  its  government 
stores,  its  free  trade  in  colonial  prod- 
uce, its  Imperial  field  and  camp  equip- 
ment, its  artillery,  and  its  forts.  Its 
system  of  police  was  based  on  the  Gape 
law.  Act  3  of  1855.  Before  1884  the 
settlement  had  entailed  on  the  British 
taxpayer  a  large  expense,  in  sending 
an  expedition  of  four  thousand  impe- 
rial troops  under  Sir  G.  Warren,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  a  million. 

By  1889  the  area  north  of  the  dividing 
line.  22"*  south  latitude,  was  under  the 
^'sphere  of  influence"  of  England,  and 


embraced  Matabeleland,  and  Mashona- 
land,  and  Khama*s  country,  and  her 
Majesty  had  exercised  no  Jurisdiction 
thereover. 

In  August,  1889,  the  under-secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies  stated  that 
the  proposed  charter  would  not  permit 
the  company  to  acquire  any  property 
without  the  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment, nor  would  it  supersede  her  Maj- 
esty's protectorate  in  Khama's  country, 
or  affect  the  position  of  British  Bechu- 
analand as  a  crown  colony.  It  would 
not  give  the  company  any  powers  of 
control  and  government,  and  provisions 
would  be  inserted  for  securing  super- 
vision over  the  relations  of  the  country 
with  native  tribes  and  the  neighboring 
foreign  powers. 

Immediately  after  the  grant  of  the 
charter  the  then  secretary  of  state  for 
the  colonies.  Lord  Knutsford,  on  No- 
vember 6,  1889,  wrote  to  the  com- 
pany:— 

As  at  present  advised.  Lord  Knutsford 
is  of  opinion  the  Bechuanaland  police  is 
sufficiently  strong  for  the  special  work 
which  it  has  to  do— viz.,  the  preservation 
of  order  in  the  Golony  of  British  Becfan* 
analand,  and  the  protection  of  the  pro- 
tectorate up  to  the  22nd  parallel  of  south 
latitude  against  freebooters,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  complications  will  not  arise 
which  would  necessitate  an  increase  of 
that  force. 

It  would  be  irregular  and  contrary  to 
the  representations  on  which  funds  have 
been  obtained  from  Parliament  for  its 
support  to  direct  the  Bechuanaland  polict;, 
as  a  part  of  its  ordinary  duties,  to  operate 
within  Lo  Bengula's  country  or  elsewhere 
beyond  the  protectorate;  and  therefore  if 
the  proposal  for  an  increase  of  the  force 
were  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Bechuanaland  police,  when  so  increased, 
would  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Ghartered  Gompany  and  of  her  Majesty's 
government  alike,  it  would  not  be  one 
which  her  Majesty's  government  would 
be  prepared  to  entertain.  But  if  the 
British  South  Africa  Gompany  sees  reason 
to  think  that  the  existing  police  force  may 
not  be  sufficient,  in  addition  to  its  regular 
duties,  to  provide  protection  for  the  work- 
ing parties  on  the  telegraph  and  railway 
routes,  and  to  secure  and  maintain  an  un- 
broken communication  between  British 
Bechuanaland  and  the  field  of  the  com- 
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pany's  operations,  and  desires  therefore, 
in  its  own  interests,  to  supplement  the 
sum  which  Parliament  provides  for  the 
Bechnanaland  force,  Lord  Knutsford 
would  be  prepared,  from  that  point  of 
view,  to  give  favorable  consideration  to 
the  proposal. 

The  government  would  not  assent  to 
the  suggested  annexation  of  the  Bechu- 
analand  protectorate  to  the  Gape  Col- 
ony. And  when  the  scheme  of  the 
charter  was  brought  forward,  it  had 
no  intention  of  parting  with  that  ter- 
ritory to  the  company,  nor  could  it  be 
so  parted  with  to  any  other  body  or 
government,  as  Parliament,  by  the 
South  Africa  Union  Act  of  1877,  had 
permitted  annexation  to  the  Cape  alone. 
Certainly  a  chartered  company  was  not 
a  body  recognized  by  that  act.  Neither 
could  the  civil  government  which  had 
been  created  by  order  in  Council  under 
imperial  acts  of  Parliament  be  varied 
by  the  grant  or  bestowal  of  powers  of 
civil  government  on  any  such  authority 
as  a  chartered  company. 

Such  was  the  state  of  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  British  Bechuanaland  pro- 
tectorate and  of  the  crown  colony  and 
the  civil  government  administered  un- 
der imperial  acts  of  Parliament,  when 
the  capitalists  applied  for  a  charter. 
They  stated  that  their  object  was  to 
constitute  themselves  a  commercial  de- 
velopment company  in  South  Africa, 
(1)  for  the  construction  of  railways  and 
works,  and  (2)  primarily  to  work  min- 
ing concessions  obtained  by  a  Mr.  Rudd, 
on  October  20,  1888,  from  Lobengula, 
in  territories  in  the  "sphere  of  influ- 
ence*' north  of  the  great  dividing  line 
of  22*^  south  latitude,  and  to  carry  out 
powers  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
government  and  the  preservation  of 
public  order,  for  the  protection  of  the 
territories,  lands,  or  property  comprised 
in  the  concessions,  none  of  which  were 
south  of  the  dividing  line.  There  was 
no  application  made  or  any  proposal 
to  interfere  with  the  legislative  and 
administrative  functions  exercised  by 
her  Majesty  in  the  Bechuanaland  pro- 
tectorate or  in  the  crown  colony,  or  to 
obtain  even  powers  of  civil  govern- 
ment or  military  administration  in  the 


''sphere  of  influence."  For  that  area 
no  order  in  Council  had  then  been 
made,  and  British  subjects,  as  such, 
were  subject  only  to  certain  special 
imperial  laws  which  deal  with  offences 
committed  beyond  her  Majesty's  do- 
minions. 

The  charter  was  granted  on  October 
29,  1889.  The  crown  makes  no  grant 
of  territory  or  soil  whatsoever.  It  in- 
corporates the  company  for  its  com- 
mercial objects,  and  defines  what  those 
objects  are,  much  on  the  same  lines 
as  they  would  be  defined  in  any  bank 
charter  or  other  commercial  company. 
It  defined  its  principal  field  of  opera- 
tions as  being  to  the  region  lying  im- 
mediately to  the  north  of  British 
Bechuanaland,  the  great  dividing  line. 
The  charter  neither  yielded  up  any  of 
the  powers  of  the  imperial  government 
nor  conferred  any  government,  civil  or 
otherwise,  except  such  as  can  be  im- 
plied from  Article  10  and  Articles  ci 
and  4. 

Article  10  is  as  follows:— 

The  company  shall,  to  the  best  of  its 
ability,  preserve  peace  and  order  in  such 
ways  and  manners  as  it  shall  consider 
necessary,  and  may,  with  that  object, 
make  ordinances  (to  be  approved  by  our 
secretary  of  state),  and  may  establish  and 
maintain  a  force  of  police. 

Lord  Knutsford,  in  a  covering  letter 
to  Sir  B.  H.  Loch,  on  November  14, 
1889,  wrote:— 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  definition 
does  not  supersede  or  affect  the  pro- 
tectorate of  her  Majesty  over  the  country 
north  of  British  Bechuanaland  and  south 
of  the  22nd  parallel  of  south  latitude^ 
although  the  company  is  empowered  to 
acquire  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
secretary  of  state)  from  the  lawful  rulers^ 
eitlier  within  or  beyond  that  protectorate^ 
certain  powers  of  governments  or  admin* 
istratiou  whereby  it  is  anticipated  that 
hereafter  her  Majesty's  government  may 
be  much  assisted  in  the  control  and  pro- 
tection of  the  territories  lying  within  the 
present  British  protectorate. 

The  definition,  according  to  Lord 
Knutsford,  of  the  area  did  not  supe*-- 
sede  or  affect  the  protectorate  of  British 
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Bechuaualand,  or  of  the  ai'ea  south  of 
22''  south  latitude. 

The  charter  conferred  no  powers  to 
constitute  a  military  force.  It  ccmf erred 
uo  powers  of  government.  No  powers 
of  government,  civil  or  otherwise,  pur- 
port to  be  dealt  with  by  the  charter, 
fxcept  in  clauses  3  and  4.  And  by 
those  clauses  the  company  are  only 
empowered  to  acquire,  and  then  only 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  secretary 
•of  state  (from  lawful  rulers),  by  con- 
•cession,  grant,  or  treaty  (not  to  accept 
from  the  crown),  powers  of  govern- 
ment limited  to  those  "necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  government  and 
public  order"  in  the  places  mentioned 
in  treaties  by  natives,  or  concessions 
receiving  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
secretary  of  state.  No  native  or  other 
power  could  confer  powers  of  civil  gov- 
•ernment  to  be  exercised  in  Bechuana- 
land.  Her  Majesty  alone,  by  order  in 
Council  made  pursuant  to  the  imperial 
statutes,  could  effect  this. 

The  capitalists  have  induced  the  pub- 
lic to  suppose  that  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany had  powers  of  civil  government 
in  South  Africa,  whereas  its  powers 
are  limited  to  the  area  in  the  sphere 
of  influence  not  yet  turned  into  a  pro- 
tectorate, and  are  limited  to  such  as 
are  approved  of  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a 
civil  police. 

One  ordnance  only  has  been  issued 
with  regard  to  police,  namely,  that  of 
July  3,  1801,  for  placing  the  police 
under  the  regulations  of  section  6  of 
the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  Act  of  1872. 
After  the  grant  of  the  charter,  the 
British  protectorate  was,  by  orders  in 
Council,  extended  to  Matabeleland  and 
Mashonaland,  areas  north  of  the  great 
dividing  line;  and  these  areas  now  form 
part  of  the  British  Bechuanaland  pro- 
tectorate. 

The  civil  government  of  that  pro- 
tectorate has  greatly  developed,  and 
by  the  last  report  it  now  has  its  edu- 
cational system,  besides  those  other 
functions  of  civil  government  already 
mentioned;  and  on  March  31,  1894,  the 
imperial  artillery  was  placed  under  Its 
control,  consisting  of  ten  7-pounders. 


four  Maxim  guns,  two  Xordenfeldts, 
one  Catling  and  Martini-Henri  and 
Schneider  rifles.  Its  police  force  was 
at  that  time  thus  distributed:  in  Mata- 
beleland, 239;  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  protectorate,  79;  in  the  southern 
part,  76;  and  in  the  crown  colony,  105. 
Its  disposition  remained  much  the  same 
down  to  the  close  of  1895.  In  August, 
1895,  under  a  proclamation  which  took 
effect  as  from  November  15,  1895,  the 
crown  colony— that  is  to  say,  up  to  as 
high  as  the  Limpopo  and  Mafekinj; 
district— was  annexed  to  and  became 
part  of  Cape  Colony,  and  thereupon 
became  subject  to  Cape  laws,  which 
authorized  the  establishment  of  artil- 
lery forces,  of  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  of 
yeomanry  for  general  military  service 
specially  trained  in  artillery  practice, 
and  of  volunteers,  as  well  as  of  police. 
By  the  provisions  of  this  Annexation 
Act  the  British  Bechuanaland  police 
south  of  the  Limpopo  ceased  to  exist 
as  on  November  15  last. 

Railways  had  been  constructed 
through  the  crown  colony  by  the 
Chartered  Company  up  to  Mafeking, 
near  its  northern  terminus,  and  the 
yearly  reports  presented  to  Parliament 
show  how  few  crimes  or  offences  were 
committed  by  those  engaged  in  con- 
structing the  railway  or  by  the  natives, 
so  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to 
make  any  special  collection  of  force 
from  the  north  at  Mafeking,  much  less 
to  bring  into  the  protectorate  the  Char- 
tered Company's  civil  police— merely 
because  the  railway  was  to  be  pro- 
longed north  of  Mafeking.  Recent  let- 
ters show  that  the  company's  police 
left  Buluwayo,  north  of  the  dividing 
line,  and  by  some  arrangement  were 
brought  down  on  October  20,  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  south,  close  to 
the  borders  of  what  was  formerly  the 
crown  colony,  and  subsequently  to  No- 
vember 15,  was  part  of  Cape  Colony; 
and  that  the  portion  of  the  Bechuana- 
land police  formerly  stationed  in  the 
crown  colony,  to  the  number  of  some 
hundreds,  were  collected  at  Mafekinj? 
whilst  still  crown  colony,  and  that  these 
bands,  with  a  certain  number  of  men 
recruiting  at  Cape  Town,  formed  the 
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armed  body  which,  later  on,  when 
Maf eking  belonged  to  the  Gape  Colony, 
made  the  raid  into  the  Transvaal. 

A  raid  by  individnals  without  guns, 
without  artillery,  and  without  equip- 
ment would  have  been  of  no  possible 
avail,  and  certainly  would  not  have 
been  undertaken;  and  the  great  consti- 
tutional question  therefore  arises,  how 
and  by  what  means  was  the  armament 
of  guns  and  ammunition  conferred 
upon  or  allowed  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Chartered  Company's  civil 
police?  The  African  RetHew  contains 
photographs  of  the  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion captured  by  the  Burghers. 

Limited  as  the  charter  was,  what 
authority  was  there  for  allowing  a 
police,  even  if  armed,  such  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Irish  police,  to  be  turned 
into  or  allowed  to  exist  for  six  weeks 
in  the  British  protectorate  as  an  armed 
military  force  with  artillery,  guns,  and 
military  equipment?  What  authority 
was  there  for  handing  over  or  allowing 
the  civil  government  to  be  assumed  and 
undertaken  by  the  company  in  any  part 
of  the  protectorate? 

What  authority  was  there  for  the 
government  of  the  Cape  to  allow  a 
military  force  with  artillery  to  exist 
and  collect,  which  was  in  excess  and 
not  recognized  by  the  laws  and  votes 
of  the  Cape  Parliament?  The  force 
formed  no  part  of  any  of  the  authorized 
and  recognized  forces  of  the  Cape  Col- 
ony, and  it  issued  from  Cape  Colony. 
We  have  had  no  statement  as  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Cape  ministers,  from 
whose  territory  the  raid  issued,  and  in 
whose  territory  of  Mafeklng  the  force 
was  undoubtedly  armed,  drilled,  and 
raised  as  a  military  force. 

The  military  armament  in  the  pro- 
tectorate might  properly  be  placed 
under  the  control  or  custody  of  the 
imperial  police,  because  the  protecto- 
rate in  that  area  is  represented  by  her 
Majesty's  special  commissioner  charged 
with  imperial  defence  and  with  the 
imperial  military  property  belonging 
to  the  country.  But  though  the  Char- 
tered Company  have,  under  the  char- 
ter, a  right  to  establish  a  civil  police, 
with  the  object  of  preserving  peace  and 


order  in  lands  in  the  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, and  not  in  any  British  protec- 
torate, there  seems  to  have  been  uo 
Justification  for  allowing  a  civil  police 
to  arm  itself  with  artillery  and  equip- 
ment, or  to  be  equipped  to  any  extent 
beyond  what  was  necessary  for  per- 
sonal use  or  defence  of  the  individuiil. 

These  are  grave  constitutional  ques- 
tions, and  they  will  have  yet  to  receive 
the  attention  of  Parliament. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Chartered  Company  will  be 
kept  strictly  within  their  chartered 
powers,  and  all  military  control  and 
armament  taken  from  them,  and  that 
the  powers  of  civil  and  military  gov- 
ernment which  they  have  usurped  and 
attempted  to  exercise,  as  if  they  held 
an  old  Bast  India  Company  charter, 
at  once  extinguished. 

Chables  Habbison. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
D.  G.  BOSSETTI  AND  HIS  FAMILY 
LETTEBS.i 

If  it  be  a  desideratum  that  the  private 
circumstances  of  an  artist's  life  should 
be  known  to  the  public,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  Rossetti  suffered  much. 

Up  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  re- 
mained little  more  than  a  "solar  mjrth," 
whether  as  an  artist  or  a  personality: 
and  this  not  only  to  the  "man  in  the 
street,"  but  to  many  cultured  men  and 
women  who  had  entered  into  the  house 
of  his  poetry. 

The  fame  of  his  pictures  was  noised 
abroad,  but  they  themselves  were  hid- 
den In  private  galleries.  With  this  his 
influence  on  the  aesthetic  ideals  of  the 
country  was  widely  felt,  though  the 
spring  itself  was  hidden. 

.  .  .  England— land  that  knew  thee  not— 
Or  knew  thee  but  as  one  who  in  his  sleep 
Feels   the   sheets'    smoothing   'neath    an 

unknown  hand, 
And  feels  sweet  sympathy:  yet  knows  not 

whose. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  poems  were 

<  D.  G.  Roseetti,  Letters  and  a  Memoir.    By  W. 
M.  Rossetti.    Ellis  &  ElTey. 
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widely  read,  but  they  gave  singularly 
little  insight  into  their  author's  per- 
sonality. 

The  prevailing  impression  was,  and 
perhaps  to  some  extent  remains,  that 
Rossettl  was  a  man  of  exaggerated 
sentimentality,  moving  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  colors  from  among  which  the 
primaries  were  carefully  excluded; 
U.8.W.  Nothing,  of  course,  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

The  most  prominent  biographic  light 
was  thrown  by  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
"Thomas  Maitland,''  but  this  nebula 
was  perhaps  more  conspicuous  in  the 
Rossettian  firmament  than  in  that  vis- 
ible to  the  world  of  art  and  letters  in 
general. 

After  his  death  a  number  of  more  or 
less  clear-sighted  works,  having  him 
for  their  subject,  made  their  appear- 
jince  in  one  form  or  another.  They 
have,  indeed,  continued  to  do  so  to  this 
day. 

It  suffices  to  mention  in  the  order  of 
their  appearance:  Mr.  Sharp's  rather 
unreadable  work;  Mr.  Hall  Caine's 
*  •Recollections;"  Mr.  Knight's  excellent 
memoir,  and  Mr.  Watts's  article  in  the 
**Encyclop8edia  Britannica;"  as  well  as 
Mr.  Stephen's  "Portfolio"  devoted  to 
Rossetti's  works. 

Besides  these,  there  have  been  Mr. 
Ksther  Wood's  excellently  intentioned 
but  rather  too  ecstatic  book,  and  the 
late  W,  B.  Scott's  autobiography,  with 
its  quantum  of  Mephistophelean  pas- 
i^ages  anent  Rossettl. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  doubted  whether 
a  study  of  all  these  works,  or  of  the 
three  best,  Messrs.  Knight's,  Stephen's, 
and  Watts's,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Caine's  reminiscences  of  Rossetti's 
later  days,  would  do  more  than  reveal 
as  in  a  glass,  darkly,  the  sunny  per- 
sonality of  the  poet  artist. 

For  various  reasons,  what,  to  use  the 
cant  term,  we  may  call  the  "official" 
biography  has  remained  unwritten  for 
nearly  a  decade  and  a  half.  That  the 
delay  has  proved  auspicious  one  must 
n^^eds  think. 

During  the  interval  Rossetti's  fam»^ 
has  steadily  grown,  and  as  years  have 
passed,  the  movements  for  which,  and 


the  men  with  whom,  he  worked  have 
seemed  to  gain  added  relative  impor- 
tance on  their  respective  stages.  There- 
fore, of  necessity,  the  knowledge  of  the 
excellence  of  the  man's  works  must 
outweigh  in  our  minds  the  thoughts 
of  his  failings  now  that  he  himself 
stands  revealed  by  the  almost  too  dis- 
passionate hand  of  his  brother. 

To  turn,  then,  to  the  letters  them- 
selves. It  is  to  be  doubted  if  closer 
or  more  cordial  feelings  ever  bound 
family  together  than  those  which 
prompted  the  writing  of  those  from 
D.  G.  Rossettl  now  before  us.  His  love 
for  bis  mother  was  singularly  touch- 
ing. 

"My  dearest  mother,"  he  writes  on 
May  12,  1868.  "the  reminder  of  the 
solemn  fact  that  I  am  now  a  man  of 
forty  could  hardly  come  more  agree- 
ably from  any  one  but  yourself.  But, 
considering  that  the  chief  blessing  of 
my  forty  good  and  bad  years  has  been 
that  not  one  of  them  has  taken  yon 
from  me,  it  is  the  best  of  all  things  to 
have  the  same  dear  love  and  good 
wishes  still  coming  to  me  to-day  from 
your  dear  hand  at  a  distance  as  they 
would  have  come  from  your  dear  mouth 
had  we  seen  one  another." 

Such  passages,  with  loving  care  be- 
stowed upon  the  turn  of  phrase  and 
trend  of  thought,  exemplify  through- 
out the  letters  addressed  to  his  mother, 
and  this  during  the  days  of  his  most 
intense  gloom  and  suffering.  A  few 
days  before  his  death,  when  expecting 
her  visit  at  Birchington,  he  sends  "for 
a  chair  which  is  the  twin  of  the  one 
she  sits  in  at  home  and  which  is  still 
here."  Such  filial  love  is.  of  course, 
a  characteristic  of  the  Latin  peoples 
from  whom  Rossettl  drew  his  blood; 
but  in  Rossetti's  case  it  did  not,  as 
is  so  frequently  the  case  in  France 
and  Italy,  develop  itself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  fraternal  or  marital  affec- 
tions. 

Otherwise  the  "Family  Letters"  are 
of  most  interest  as  revealing  the 
"growth  of  a  soul,"  although,  biograpb- 
ically  speaking,  individual  letters  are 
of  extreme  interest. 

The  discrimination  and  certainty  of 
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selection  displayed  by  the  young  Ros- 
setti  are  striking. 

At  the  opening  of  the  volume  he 
writes,  with  all  the  hero-worship  of  ex- 
treme youth,  praises  of  almost  forgot- 
ten writers  and  artists— the  men  of  the 
hour. 

Thus  we  have  the  future  master- 
worker  in  that  most  perilous  of  all 
media,  the  supernatural,  thrilled  with 
the  now  unreadable  mysteries  of  "Mel- 
moth"-Maturin,  or  begging  his  corre- 
spondents not  to  stale  by  premature 
revelations  the  enjoyment  to  be  drawn 
from  the  perusal  of  the  "Juif  Errant," 
or  the  "Mystdres  de  Paris."  As  far  as 
art  went,  we  have  him  "gloating  over 
all  manner  of  Gavamis,  Johannots,  and 
Nanteuils."  This  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen. 

Rossetti  himself  held,  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  disputing  the  point,  that 
his  achievements  in  literature  were 
more  satisfactory  than  in  the  plastic 
art— that  he  came  nearer  attaining  his 
ideal  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
Perhaps  his  earlier  development  in  a 
literary  way  to  some  extent  accounted 
for  this.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
wrote  his  "Sir  Hugh  the  Heron,"  an 
almost  hopelessly  unpromising  imita- 
tion of  the  then  dominant  "Lays"  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.    We  hear  of 

The  armor  which  clanked  as  the  warrior 
rose 
And  rattled  as  he  fell, 

and* of  many  similar  phenomena.  In 
his  more  carefully  written  letters  of 
the  period— those  to  his  father— we  have 
such  "spirit-of-the-age-inspired"  sen- 
tences as:  **The  labor  of  composition 
[i.e.,  writing  a  letter]  in  a  language  in 
which  I  am  so  imperfect  is  an  agony 
that  I  would  willingly  avoid." 

But  in  an  astonishingly  short  period 
his  selective  faculties  had  sharpened 
In  a  remarkable  degree.  It  is  curious 
that,  as  was  the  case  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  the  earliest  work  of  Rossetti  that 
bears  consideration  was  devoted  to 
translating  German  ballads— BUrger's 
"Lenore"  and  the  like.  At  nearly  the 
same  date  he  gained  his  admiration 
for  Dante,  so  that  the  next  develop- 


ment of  the  young  Rossetti  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  ravenous  taste  for  two 
poets  whose  names  seem  singularly 
linked  with  Rossetti's  —  Blake  and 
Browning.  Thus  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  had  outstripped  the  "spirit  of 
the  age." 

This  he  had  done  in  another  path, 
for  he  had  already  produced  the 
"Blessed  Damozel,"  a  poem  by  which 
one  might  well  be  content  to  let  his 
reputation  stand  or  fall. 

Before  he  was  twenty  he  had  written 
or  begun  "Dante  at  Verona,"  "The 
Bride's  Prelude."  and  "A  Last  Con- 
fession." This  last  poem  betrays  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  its  author's 
study  of  the  methods  of  Browning,  but 
it  betrays  no  imitation  of  a  slavish 
kind.  Thus  at  the  age  of  nineteen  we 
may  consider  that  he  attained  maturity 
as  a  poet 

As  a  painter  his  development  was 
much  longer  deferred.  Only  when  he 
had  nearly  reached  the  age  of  twenty 
did  he  take  any  step  which  in  any  way 
influenced  his  career.  This  was  when 
he  placed  himself  within  the  influence 
of  Madox  Brown.  That  this  step  was 
a  momentous  one  any  one  at  all  con- 
versant with  Rossetti's  life-story  must 
be  sufficiently  aware.  If  Rossettl's 
predilection  for  mediaeval  art  was  a 
matter  of  earlier  gfrowth,*  his  attention 
to  the  merits  of  realistic  portrayal  was 
certainly  owed  to  the  teaching  of  Madox 
Brown.  Madox  Brown  was  indeed 
more  inclined  to  insist  upon  this  side 
of  the  matter  than  Rossettl's  ardent 
nature  allowed  him  to  relish. 

The  next  step  towards  the  formation 
of  Rossetti  as  an  artist  brings  us  into 
the  sphere  of  P.R.B.lsm— a  stage  which 
was.  of  course,  anything  but  final.  At 
that  time  his  tastes  were  warped  in 
a  quite  unnecessary  degree,  but  the 
failing  was  one  he  held  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  brethren.  It  be- 
trayed him  into  such  utterances  as: 
"Delacroix  (except  in  two  pictures 
which  show  a  kind  of  savage  genius) 
is  a  perfect  beast  though  almost  wor- 
shipped here."    The  same  letter,  writ- 

1  Mr.  Hobnan  Hunt  has  told  us  that  it  was  — 
r.f.  Contemporary  Review. 
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ten  from  Paris  wheu  Rossetti  was 
twenty-one,  contains  other  equally  ob- 
stinate exaggerations,  Michelangelo's 
'*Last  Judgment"  being  dismissed  as 
*'one  of  the  most  comic  performances 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life."  These  expres- 
sions of  opinion  are,  however,  little 
more  than  the  wrong-headed  outpour- 
ings of  a  P.R.  propagandist. 

To  pursue  further  the  subject  of  Ros- 
setti's  progress  towards  maturity  as  a 
painter  and  art  critic  is  a  task  not  here 
set  me.  I  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that  Rossetti  as  a  poetic  designer  never 
attained  a  higher  level  of  excellence 
than  in  the  triptych  of  "Paolo  e  Fran- 
cesca,"  the  conception  of  which  must 
be  relegated  to  the  year  1849.  The 
best  version  of  the  design  is  that  in 
the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Leathart. 
It  was  painted  nearly  twenty  years 
later,  at  the  time  when  Rossetti  was 
painting  his  most  beautiful  women's 
heads.  Allowing  him,  therefore,  to 
have  attained  his  full  power  of  poetic 
design  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-one, 
we  must  consider  him  as  adding  to  his 
technical  acquirements  with  greater  or 
less  rapidity  according  to  the  relative 
values  one  assigns  to  the  pictures,  let 
us  say,  of  "Beata  Beatrix"  or  the 
"Astarte  Syriaca. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  in  their  revela- 
tions of  Rossetti's  mental  attitude 
towards  his  art  that  Rossetti's  letters 
to  his  family  are  valuable  as  indicants 
of  this  side  of  his  life.  In  Mr.  William 
Rossetti's  very  complete  "Memoir" 
which  precedes  the  letters  themselves, 
we  meet  with  one  reason  for  the  few- 
ness of  pictures  with  subjects  that 
Rossetti  executed.  It  was  the  very 
simple  one  that  his  patrons  preferred 
to  have  him  use  his  talents  in  the  por- 
trayal of  surpassingly  beautiful  women. 
And  so  considerable  was  the  demand 
for  this  species  of  design  that,  in  his 
later  years,  Rossetti  several  times 
wrote  to  Madox  Brown  complaining  of 
the  labor  of  assigning  descriptive  names 
to  a  large  number  of  heads. 

For  the  rest  it  is  singular  how  lov- 
able a  man  Rossetti  appears  in  his 
letters  here  published,  and  it  is  not 
more  than  fair  to  say  that,  in  his  cor- 


respondence with  Madox  Brown,  which 
I  have  had  occasion  to  study  rather 
minutely,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any- 
thing calculated  to  make  an  ordinary 
reader  seriously  dislike  him.  Of  the 
two  men  who  have  attacked  his  per- 
son, the  one,  "Thomas  Maitland,"  has 
recanted,  and  the  other,  the  late  W.  B. 
Scott,  has  so  liberally  negatived  the 
virtues  of  everybody  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  that  his  Mephisto- 
phelian  gibes  would  pass  for  little  in 
any  case.  Mr.  W.  Rossetti  has,  how- 
ever, so  amply  confuted  most  of  his 
allegations  that  their  negative  value 
is  increased  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  denying  that  Rossetti  had 
failings— or  let  us  say  one  central  fail- 
ing—that obscured  his  later  days  and 
made  him  keep  suspiciously  aloof  from 
nearly  all  his  friends,  besides  rendering 
miserable  every  one  interested  in  him. 
This  would,  of  course,  be  rather  a  per- 
sonal than  a  public  matter  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  Rossetti's  working 
powers  were  terribly  crippled  by  this 
chloral  habit. 

In  his  memoir  Mr.  W.  Rossetti  has 
treated  the  subject  minutely— one  feels 
tempted  to  say  too  minutely— and  with 
absolute  candor.  One  of  the  chapters 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  book  must,  I 
think,  be  called  one  of  the  most  pain- 
ful in  modem  biography,  but  it  Is  one 
which  brings  out  very  fully  the  fact 
that  Rossetti's  insomnia,  use  of  chloral, 
and  the  incalculable  consequent  loss  to 
the  world  of  art,  were  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  reckless  asseverations  of  the 
"Fleshly  School"  pamphlet. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  this  to  be 
said  for  Rossetti's  indulgence  in  chloral. 
At  the  time  when  sleeplessness  first 
attacked  him  chloral  was  introduced 
into  the  circle  as  an  absolutely  innocu- 
ous remedy,  and  Rossetti  had  habitu- 
ated himself  to  its  use  before  its  iU 
effects  were  disclosed.  At  the  last— 
and  for  some  time  before  the  last— 
the  habit  was  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that,  as  Rossetti  himself  put  it. 
it  became  a  commercial  necessity— that 
is  to  say,  want  of  chloral  meant  in- 
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somnia,  and  want  of  sleep  powerless- 
ness  to  work. 

Yarlons  people  made  attempts  to 
wean  him  of  the  habit,  but  achieved 
little  in  that  direction.  Madox  Brown 
himself  claimed  to  have  reduced  the 
quantity  taken  to  a  minimum.  This 
he  brought  about  partly  by  reasoning, 
partly  by  'Ijullying,"  and  partly  by 
clandestine  adulteration,  thus  uniting 
the  methods  of  other  workers  in  the 
same  cause.  This  was  at  Heme  Bay 
and  its  neighborhood. 

The  only  nearly  final  result  would 
seem  to  have  been  that  Rossetti  re- 
fused to  see  Madox  Brown  unless  he 
refrained  from  troubling  about  the 
chloral  question,  and  in  the  mean  time 
"relapsed."  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  he  wrote  the  letter  conveying  the 
very  reasonable  views  that  I  have  re- 
peated above.  It  is,  indeed,  pitched 
in  as  reasonable  a  key  as  possible, 
showing  no  trace  of  the  morbid  sus- 
picions to  which  the  use  of  the  chloral 
rendered  him  susceptible. 

To  turn  to  kindlier  things. 

Few  pleasanter  pictures  of  a  man's 
early  family  life  are  to  be  found  than 
that  presented  to  us  in  the  earlier  pages 
of  the  memoir.  We  observe  in  it  all 
the  elements  of  gentleness  and  Joyous- 
ness  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  the  Mendelssohn  family.  Scholarly 
elders,  brilliant  and  talented  children, 
the  family  cliquish  associations  and 
pursuits,  are  as  present  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other,  and  are  very  similar  in 
feature  up  to  a  certain  point. 

In  Mendelssohn's  case,  the  surround- 
ings were  those  of  a  wealthy  semi- 
Jewish  German  family.  Rossetti's 
were  those  of  an  Italian  colony  in  a 
foreign  but  not  uncongenial  land. 

Rossetti's  father  was  a  man  pro- 
scribed by  the  Naples  Bourbons,  and 
doomed  to  pass  his  life  in  a  country 
where  he  "bought  his  climate  at  the 
coal  merchant's,"  as  he  quaintly 
phrased  it.  But  he  did  not  repine, 
and  he  made  his  home  a  centre  of  the 
colony  of  Italian  patriots  then  in  Lon- 
don, making  welcome  any  kind  of  com- 
patriot, from  men  like  Mazzinl  to  the 
poorest  of  plaster-cast  sellers.    In  his 


native  land  he  was,  and  still  is,  rev- 
erenced as  a  poet  of  the  Young  Italy 
of  his  own  day.  In  England  he  made 
his  living  by  giving  Italian  lessons. 
He  was,  besides,  a  very  learned  stu- 
dent of  Dante's  works,  with  a  "theory" 
of  his  own;  and,  as  was  only  natural, 
the  children  regarded  the  great  Floren- 
tine as  a  bugbear. 

Otherwise  he  was  a  man  quite  lack- 
ing in  self-consciousness,  though  with 
no  want  of  self-opinion,  capable  of 
warm  attachments  and  of  equally  warm 
hatreds. 

When  told  of  the  death  of  his  bene- 
factor and  friend  Hookham  Frere. 
"with  tears  in  his  half-sightless  eyes 
and  the  passionate  fervor  of  a  south- 
em  Italian,  my  father  fell  on  his  knees 
and  exclaimed:  'Anima  bella,  benedetta 
sii  tu,  dovunque  sei.'  " 

Here  we  have  a  picture  of  him  In  his 
more  tranquil  moments:  "In  all  my 
earlier  years  I  used  frequently  to  see 
my  father  come  home  in  the  dusk, 
rather  fagged  with  his  round  of  teach- 
ing, and,  after  dining,  he  would  lie 
down  flat  on  the  hearthrug  close  by  the 
fire,  and  fall  asleep  for  an  hour  or  two, 
snoring  vigorously.  Beside  him  would 
stand  up  our  old  tabby  cat,  poised  on 
her  haunches  and  holding  on  by  the 
fore-claws  inserted  into  the  fender 
wires,  warming  her  furry  front.  Her 
attitude  (I  have  never  seen  any  feline 
imitation  of  it)  was  peculiar— somewhat 
in  the  shape  of  a  capital  Y.  "The  oat 
making  the  Y'  was  my  father's  phrase 
for  this  performance.  She  was  the 
mother  of  a  numerous  progeny;  one  of 
her  daughters— also  long  an  inmate  of 
our  house— was  a  black  and  white  cat, 
named  Zoe  by  my  elder  sister  Maria, 
who  had  a  fancy  for  anything  Greek- 
ish;  but  Zoe  never  made  a  Y." 

Of  English  blood  there  was  very 
little  in  Rossetti— what  little  there  was 
being  derived  from  a  maternal  grreat- 
grandfather,  who  was  bom  in  1736, 
and  from  similar  rather  distant  sources. 
His  maternal  grandfather  was  a  friend 
of  Count  Alfleri,  and  was  present  at 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  During  that 
day  he  had  a  sword  thrust  into  his  hand 
with  the  admonition:  **Pren€z,  citoffen. 
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oambattez  potn-  la  patrie"  Polidori,  of 
course,  was  inclined  for  no  such  thing, 
and,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  **I 
stuck  it  into  the  hand  of  the  first  un- 
armed person  I  met,  and  repeating, 
'Fretiez,  citoyen,  combattez  pour  la  patrie,' 
I  passed  on  and  returned  home/' 

His  son,  Polidori,  Rossetti's  maternal 
uncle,  was  the  same  who  accompanied 
Byron  upon  one  of  his  voyages,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  "Vampyre,"  a 
work  frequently  but  erroneously  as- 
cribed to  Byron  himself. 

Rossetti  thus  receiyed  poetic  tradi- 
tions from  both  sides  of  his  family. 
His  first  artistic  impulses  were  derived 
from  the  study  of  theatrical  scenes  of 
the  kind  then  called  familiarly  the 
**penny  plain,  twopence  colored,"  pub- 
Ushed  by  Skelt 

At  the  age  of  five  or  thereabouts  he 
began  to  illustrate  scenes  from  Shake- 
speare, but  his  drawings  had  no  merit 
of  any  kind.  Nevertheless,  from  that 
time  forward  he  seldom  had  a  pencil 
or  brush  out  of  his  hand,  and  in  the 
family  it  was  genecallj  understood  that 
''Gabriel  meant  to  be  a  painter.^'  His 
studies  he  pursued  only  in  the  direction 
that  suited  him.  School  he  cordially 
disliked,  only  seeing  the  brutal  cruelty 
of  such  sports  as  fisticuffs,  and  the 
unprofitability  of  other  boyish  pursuits. 
The  academy  schools  he  abandoned 
for  Madox  Brown's  tuition,  Madox 
Brown's  for  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's,  and 
finally,  gravitating  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  he  found  his  metier 
in  the  very  class  of  work  which  came 
easiest  to  him. 

His  personal  fascination  was  great, 
his  physical  attractiveness  great,  his 
eloquence  extreme.  It  has  been  said 
that  with  his  musical  tongue  he  kept 
together  for  far  longer  than  was  nat- 
ural the  incongruous  elements  of  the 
P.R.  Brotherhood. 

I  have  heard  it  advanced  that  Ros- 
setti was  one  of  the  most  selfish  of 
men,  and  this  by  an  artist  who  knew 
him  excellently.  This  may  or  may  not 
have  been  the  case,  and  yet  his  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  splendidly 
generous  of  natures.    In  either  case  the 


self  -  consciousness  —  of  that  impulse 
which  leads  one  to  preparatory  analysis 
of  one's  action. 

If  he  set  himself  to  attain  an  end, 
he  did  his  best,  and  did  not  stay  to 
consider  the  feelings  of  others.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  sympathies  were 
aroused,  he  spared  neither  his  pocket 
nor  his  interest. 

From  private  but  quite  trustworthy 
sources  I  could  instance  Innumerable 
cases  of  Rossetti's  charity  of  a  pecu- 
niary kind,  and  very  many  in  which  he 
gave  the  highest  proof  of  generosity 
that  an  artist  can  give— that  of  intro- 
ducing rivals,  and  very  considerable 
rivals,  to  his  own  patrons.  I  do  not, 
of  course,  mean  to  say  that  this  class 
of  action  was  the  special  characteristic 
of  Rossetti  amongst  the  brethren,  for 
it  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features 
of  the  movement;  but  had  Rossetti's 
nature  been  ungenerous,  he  would  have 
proved  himself  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  That  he  was  not  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  consider  in  what 
a  high  degree  Rossetti's  busin^wi  facul- 
ties were  developed. 

The   number    of    his    friends,    their 
warm  attachment  to  him,   and   their 
various  types,  bear  witness  to  his  pow- 
ers of  attraction;  and  if  we  may  believe 
that  one  man  may  infiuence  another, 
we  must  hold  that  Rossetti's  influence 
on  his  day  was  great,  for  among  his 
Intimate  friends  he  numbered  Ruskin, 
Millais,   Holman   Hunt,   Bume  Jones, 
George  Meredith,  William  Morris,  and 
Swinburne;    among   his   acquaintance 
almost  every  writer  of  importance  of 
the  class  lying  between  Tennyson  and 
Browning,  not  to  mention  a  whole  host 
of  lesser  lights  such  as  James  Hannay 
or  Dr.  Hake.    But  whatever  his  influ- 
ence were,  it  was  an  artistic  rather 
than  an  ethical  one,  or  rather  than  a  sci- 
entlflc  one.    He  was  a  synthete  rather 
than  an  analyst.    In  that  direction  the 
line  of  delimitation  was  sharply  drawn. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  expression  of 
his  own  philosophy,  as  we  flnd  it  In 
the  "Cloud  Confines,"  was  as  finite  and 
definite  as  Coleridge's  was  infinite  and 
indefinite. 


ruling  spirit  was  an  entire  want  of  I     ^^^  ^^^  rest,  a  word  might  be  said 
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about  the  person  with  whom  Rossetti's 
name  is  most  linked  in  the  popular  esti- 
mation—Miss Siddal,  Mrs.  D.  G.  Ros- 
j*etti.  This  is  how  Mr.  William  Rossetti 
describes  her:— 

*'Her  character  was  somewhat  singu- 
lar, not  quite  easy  to  understand,  and 
not  at  all  on  the  surface.  Often  as  I 
have  been  in  her  company,  I  hardly 
think  that  I  ever  heard  her  say  a  single 
thing  indicative  of  her  own  character 
or  of  her  serious  underlying  thought 
...  It  [her  speech]  was  like  the  speech 
of  a  person  who  wanted  to  turn  off  the 
conversation  and  leave  matters  sub- 
stantially as  they  were  before.  Slie 
seemed  to  say,  'My  mind  and  my  feel- 
ings are  my  own,  and  no  outsider  is 
expected  to  pry  Into  them.'  That  she 
had  plenty  of  mind  is  a  fact  abundantly 
evidenced  by  her  designs  and  water 
colors,  and  by  her  verses  as  well.*' 

Of  her  person:— 

"She  was  a  most  beautiful  creature 
with  an  air  between  dignity  and  sweet- 
ness, mixed  with  something  which  ex- 
ceeded modest  self-respect,  and  partook 
•of  disdainful  reserve;  tall,  finely  formed, 
with  a  lofty  neck,  and  regular  yet  some- 
what uncommon  features,  greenish 
blue,  unsparkling  eyes,  large  perfect 
eyelids,  brilliant  complexion,  and  a 
lavish  wealth  of  coppery  golden  hair." 

She  won  the  admiration  of  almost 
every  one  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact, from  Mr.  Ruskin  to  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, and  as  the  prototype  of  "Beata 
Beatrix"  figures  as  one  of  the  stand- 
ards of  poetic  beauty  that  our  world 
knows  to-day. 

Rossetti's  affection  for  her  was  very 
deep  and  lasting.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  after  her  death  he  attempted  to 
console  himself  with  other  ladies' 
charms,  but  he  frequently  tried  by 
spiritualists'  means  to  converse  with 
her  spirit.  He  thought  secrets  might 
be  wrested  from  the  grave  when  two 
souls  were  as  intimately  connected  as 
were  his  and  that  of  his  dead  wife. 

Still  we  say,  as  we  go, 
Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 

Whatever  there  is  to  know, 
That  we  shall  know  one  day. 

Ford  M.  Hueffeb. 


From  The  New  Beylew. 
A  NOBLE  LADY. 


It  has  been  recently  said,  and  by  one 
who  has  a  right  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
that  every  man  who  has  produced  one 
work  of  any  worthy  kind,  has  a  right  to 
a  biography.  We  are  inclined  to  go 
further  even  than  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  and 
to  pardon  a  great  many  tedious  books  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  human  sentiment 
that  does  not  willingly  let  any  flower  of 
human  character  or  loveliness  pass  into 
oblivion  without  an  attempt  to  keep  its 
memory  alive  in  the  world  from  which 
it  has  passed.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
greatness  or  notoriety  which  makes  the 
charm  of  biography.  A  certain  position 
in  the  sight  of  men,  and  public  perform- 
ance that  can  be  judged  by  ordinary 
rules,  give  a  reason,  or  perhaps  an  ex- 
cuse, for  opening  up  the  completed 
chapter,  and  enlarging  the  hlstoiy  of 
the  world  by  an  illustrative  episode  of 
the  history  of  an  individual.  But  there 
are  many  among  those  who  have  taken 
no  public  position  whatever,  who  have 
not  called  attention  to  themselves  by 
any  act,  even  by  any  word  audible  to 
the  general  mass,  whose  name  has 
never  been  heard  about  the  streets,  nor 
set  upon  a  title-i>age,  nor  inscribed  on 
a  banner,  of  whom,  when  the  last  per- 
fecting touch  has  been  given,  and  the 
little  life  has  been  rounded  by  that  sleep 
in  which  human  sentiment  divines  so 
much,  and  from  which  some  of  us  ex- 
pect so  bright  an  awaking— we  are  more 
loth  to  lose  sight  than  of  the  most 
famous  among  men  and  heroes.  This 
little  chapter  is  but  a  protest  against 
the  oblivion  which  is  the  lot  of  all,  but 
which  all  of  us  would  fain  thrust  aside 
for  one  moment,  preserving  from  the 
lichens  and  mosses  that  creep  over 
everything,  here  and  there  one  ever 
sweet  and  melodious  name. 

The  name  of  Elizabeth,  Lady  Clon- 
curry,  is  that  of  a  lady  not  yet  a  year 
dead,  who  had  attained  the  great  age 
which  in  many  cases  forestalls  death 
by  affording  something  of  completeness 
to  the  existence  which  is  finished  for  all 
active  exertion  before  its  absolute  with- 
drawal from  the  scene.  This  was  not, 
however,  her  case;  for  she  was  as  living 
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at  eighty  as  many  are  at  eighteen,  as 
open  to  new  impressions  and  sym- 
pathies, and  though  she  had  gone 
through  all  the  experiences  of  life,  and 
some  of  them  very  dark  ones,  as  young 
as  her  grandchild,  with  all  the  charming 
ways  of  a  beautiful  woman— one  of 
those  whose  sway  has  been  so  perfect 
that  even  the  most  ingenuous  modesty 
and  humility  could  not  ignore  it.  An 
old  beauty  is  often  either  a  very  terrible 
and  tragic,  or  absurd  and  ridiculous, 
thing,  or  else  it  is,  as  in  the  case  of  Lady 
Cloncurry,  the  most  delightful  and  fas- 
cinating, with  all  the  tender  pathos  of 
a  day  that  is  dead  added  to  the  inex- 
tinguishable witchery  of  a  charm  that 
can  never  grow  old.  It  is  diflSicult,  per- 
haps, to  explain  such  a  charm  to  those 
who  have  never  come  under  it;  yet 
there  are  enough,  though  so  few,  of 
women  in  the  world,  in  every  rank  and 
class,  who  carry  that  delightful  in- 
fluence to  their  graves,  to  make  it  com- 
prehensible.  When  all  is  said  there  is, 
perhaps,  nothing  that  preserves  its 
power  so  long  (in  the  right  develop- 
ment)  as  that  beauty  which  it  is  the  first 
of  all  moral  lessons  to  acknowledge  as 
being  "only  skin  deep,"  and  what  is 
more  true,  no  merit  of  the  possessor; 
though  I  do  not  believe  in  its  sweet 
preservation  and  immortality,  except 
by  something  within  of  which  it  is  but 
the  reflection  and  embodiment.  The 
eyes  which  are  sweet,  and  the  smile 
which  is  delightful  at  eighty,  bring 
their  radiance  from  something  more 
divine  than  even  the  sweetest  efllo- 
rescence  of  youth. 

No  woman  who  has  had  a  very  long 
life  can  justly  be  said,  in  any  position, 
and  least  of  all  in  the  higher  class,  to  be 
unknown.  Lady  Cloncurry  was  one  of 
those  of  whom  we  say  that  she  has 
known  everybody  in  her  day;  and  when 
that  has  been  so  very  long  a  day  as 
eighty  years,  how  vnst  is  the  accu- 
mulated acquaintance,  if  only  that  and 
no  more,  it  is  difficult  to  calculate. 
There  was  no  one  of  distinction  for  the 
last  half  century-  that  had  not  flitted 
across  her  path  one  time  or  another— 
statesman,  warrior,  poet,  or  sage.  I 
suspect  in  their  moment  of  encounter. 


these  great  persons  had  been  generally 
more  adoring  than  adored,  for  she  had 
been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women, 
in  Ireland,  which  is  not  saying  little; 
and  full  of  natural  wit,  interest,  and 
brightness,  possessed  that  gift  of 
charm,  more  potent  still  than  beauty, 
and  more  subtle,  which  has  equipped 
the  great  enchantresses  of  the  world  for 
triumph  more  even  than  their  lovely 
looks.  When  I  knew  her  best,  this 
beautiful  woman  was  nearly  seventy, 
her  head  was  enveloped  in  a  construc- 
tion of  black  lace  coming  close  round  the 
delightful  face,  in  a  numner  which  to 
horrifled  waiting-maids  appeared  ante- 
diluvian; her  black  satin  garments  had 
little  form,  she  had  laid  aside  every 
accessory  to  conquest— and  yet  her 
beauty  was  as  charming  and  as  unde- 
niable as  at  sixteen.  She  had  large 
dark  eyes,  which  it  is  needless  to  com- 
pare to  diamonds,  or  to  dewdrops,  or  to 
velvet,  though  they  possessed  the 
qualities  of  all  these  in  their  softness 
and  biightness;  they  were  only  like 
themselves,  better  than  any  comparison. 
She  had,  however,  a  pretty  notion,  an 
affectation  shall  we  say,  that  her  best 
look  was  with  those  liquid  brown  eyes 
cast  down,  and  so  she  always  was, 
when  undergoing  the  necessary  torture 
of  a  photograph.  Perhaps  she  was 
right,  and  the  perfect  form  of  the  soft 
eyelid,  always  so  pretty  a  feature,  was 
more  safely  and  easily  secured  than  the 
lustre  of  the  eye.  She  was  small  and 
light  in  person,  and  flitted  about  with 
endless  vivacity  and  speed  like  a  girl, 
or  rather  like  a  child.  She  was  never 
without  a  little  bouquet,  which  it  was 
the  pleasure  of  all  pleasant  young 
creatures  about  her  to  supply,  attached 
with  a  black  ribbon  upon  her  breast; 
nnd  the  bouquet  was  never,  if  she  could 
help  it,  without  one  or  other  of  those 
sweet-smelling  things,  which  Bacon*s 
princely  genius  has  planted  forever 
round  the  house  doors— principally,  and 
by  choice,  of  a  little  geranium,  insignlfl- 
cant  in  flower,  but  delicious  in  its  sweet- 
Hwelling  leafage,  which  to  all  who  loved 
her  is  sacred  to  her  name.  Add  to  this 
little  picture  many  quaint  pockets  in 
the  black  satin  draperies,  each  one  of 
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Tvhich  gave  f oi'th  its  notebook,  in  which 
was  inscribed  every  melodious  line  or 
pleasant  phrase  or  apt  quotation,  which 
she  met  with  in  her  constant  reading. 
For  she  read  everything,  and  loved 
social  philosophies  and  poetry  and 
novels,  and  everything  in  which  a  sen- 
timent truly  felt,  a  speculation  well  ex- 
pressed, a  lifelike  scene  or  picture  was 
to  be  found. 

This  was  her  aspect  In  those  older 
days,  to  which  years  gave  so  little  feel- 
ing of  age,  and  the  nimble  soul  flung  off 
so  lightly  all  burdens  of  time.  In  her 
youth  she  was  one  of  the  beautiful 
Kirwans^  well  known  in  Ireland,  the 
only  daughter  in  her  generation,  be- 
loved and  admired  in  her  county  and 
country  as  such  a  native  flower  de- 
served. When  she  returned  to  Castle 
Hacket,  after  her  early  flights  into  the 
world,  an  affectionate  wonder  that  Miss 
Lizzie  had  not  brought  back  a  king,  a 
prince  at  her  apron  strings  mingled 
with  the  joyous  Irish  welcome  and 
delight  to  have  her  again  at  home. 
That  home  lay  at  the  toot  of  a  wonder- 
ful mount  of  vision,  from  which  the  eye 
ranged  over  the  broad  waters  of  Lough 
Mask  and  Lough  Corrib  all  radiant  in 
the  glories  of  the  sunset  to  the  dazzling 
line  of  the  sea  that  bounded  the  horizon. 
In  such  a  scene  she  grew  up  into  the 
love  of  nature  and  all  things  beautiful, 
which  was  one  of  the  elements  of  her 
being,  and  not  less  into  the  love  of  her 
fellow-creatures  of  every  degree, 
which  gave  life  a  perpetual  interest  to 
her.  She  was  the  only  true  and  perfect 
democrat,  I  think,  that  I  have  ever 
known.  It  is  not  to  say  that  she  gave 
any  ostentatious  preference  to  the 
society  of  the  poor,  which  is  a  fad  of  our 
time,  and  so  often,  even  in  its  fairest 
form,  a  subtle  development  of  conscious 
superiority  and  patronage;  but  that 
there  was  in  her  mind  no  real  differ- 
ence between  one  and  the  other,  and 
her  accost  was  as  radiant  and  as  frank  to 
the  merest  shopkeeper  (a  more  difficult 
achievement  than  with  a  peasant)  as  to 
those  of  her  own  class.  In  her  later 
days  it  struck  me  with  a  sort  of 
stupefaction  to  note  this  curious  and 
extraordinary      fraternity     of     mind, 


which  had  all  the  virtue  of  complete 
unconsciousness,  and  was  natural  as 
the  daylight;  she  could  not  have  been 
in  the  merest  slum  for  a  week  without 
acquiring  a  circle  of  friends— which 
does  not  detract  from  the  fact  that  she 
had  the  highest  appreciation  of  noble 
manners  and  refined  thought.  If  there 
was  anything  to  which  she  was  intoler- 
ant, with  her  Irish  quickness  of  percep- 
tion and  love  of  wit  and  fancy,  it  was 
perhaps  stupidity;  but  only  perhaps— > 
for  even  that,  in  her  soft  sense  of 
humor,  she  would  strike  a  spark  out  of 
or  laugh  into  response,  or  at  least  em- 
balm in  amused  description,  with  a 
kindness  in  her  ridicule  which  made 
the  very  butt  a  thing  of  interest. 

After  a  dazzling  career  of  admiration, 
and  triumph,  much  in  Dublin,  a  little 
also  in  England,  and  even  on  the  Conti- 
nent, where  it  is  said  that  such  a  staid 
monarch  as  Louis-Philippe  was  so 
roused  by  the  sight  of  her  radiant 
youth  as  to  ask,  with  a  grace  more  like 
his  race  than  his  person,  who  was  the 
fortunate  king  who  had  such  a  lovely 
subject?— the  beautiful  Lizzie  Kirwan 
married  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Clon- 
curry.  This  nobleman  was  of  unusual 
character  and  culture,  a  scholar  and 
lover  of  art,  who  had  been  a  rebel  in  his 
hot  youth,  and  in  that  character,  with 
much  glory,  had  spent  a  few  weeks  in 
no  less  dignified  a  prison  than  the 
Tower,  one  of  the  last  "traitors,"  I  sup- 
pose, there  confined.  The  Kirwans 
were  high  Tories,  and  that  their  pride 
and  fiower  should  be  transplanted 
into  a  family  distinguished  so  much  the 
other  way,  and  into  the  very  household 
of  a  former  rebel,  was  a  wonder  to  stir 
every  bosom;  but  not  so  great  a  wonder 
as  that  the  lively  spirit  of  the  girl  had, 
amid  all  her  miscellaneous  readings 
and  poetic  enthusiasms,  already  trav- 
elled that  way,  and  left  family  politics 
far  behind  in  the  oi>eimess  of  her  sym- 
pathies and  her  soul.  I  have  heard  that 
nothing  prettier  could  be  seen  than  the 
affectionate  devotion  of  old  Lord  Clon- 
curry— something  of  an  old  cynic  and 
man  of  the  world— to  the  beautiful 
daughter-in-law  who  brought  the  sun- 
shine of  the  liveliest  intelligence  and 
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interest  In  everything  intellectual  and 
artistic,  as  well  as  of  her  beauty  and 
youth,  into  a  house  which  he  had  filled 
with  the  collections  of  a  connoisseur. 
Her  own  father  followed  her  after  a 
time  to  her  new  home,  an  old  man  and 
ailing,  with  the  touching  desire— most 
pathetic  of  all  the  wishes  of  life— to 
be  buried  in  the  same  spot  where  his 
child  would  have  her  natural  place. 

The  life  of  Lady  Cloncurry  was  full 
of  the  natural  sorrows  and  struggles, 
perhaps  in  a  greater  share  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  most— through  which  her 
natural  courage  and  high  spirit  carried 
her  unbroken,  with  that  wonderful 
vitality  which  some  women  possess, 
and  which  was  all  the  more  remarkable 
from  the  fragility  of  her  appearance 
and  frame.  She  carried  with  her, 
wherever  she  went,  that  noble  instinct 
of  the  great  lady,  at  which  I  remember 
wondering  when  I  first  became  aware 
of  it,  in  the  comparative  ignorance  of 
one  whose  duty  had  never  been  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  a  countryside,  or  exer- 
cise that  statesmanship  which  is 
incumbent  on  the  natural  superiors  and 
prime  movers  in  the  general  life.  No 
one  loved  pleasure  more  in  all  graceful 
and  seemly  ways,  nor  novelty  and  the 
sight  of  things  beautiful;  yet  from  the 
midst  of  the  Venetian  lagoons,  or  on 
the  enchanted  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, her  eyes  would  turn  instinc- 
tively to  the  hospital,  the  school,  the 
charities,  with  the  quickness  of  one  to 
whom  all  these  modes  of  alleviating  life 
were  the  first  and  natural  business.  To 
myself  this  was  a  great  and  delightful 
revelation,  throwing  light  upon  a 
development  of  character  little  re- 
marked, and  so  natural  as  to  be  uncon- 
scious in  most  of  those  who  possess  it 
—many  a  woman  of  fashion,  whose 
house-parties  and  dinners  and  balls 
seem  the  chief  of  her  occupations,  being 
thus  employed  behind  backs,  almost 
unawares,  in  the  routine  of  life,  with- 
out thought  of  taking  credit  for  it,  or 
that  it  is  anything  unusual  A  careful 
attention  to  all  such  institutions,  quick 
to  take  up  a  suggestion  for  home  use, 
ready  to  compare  and  to  criticise,  with 
an   amount   of   knowledge    which    no 


amateur  could  possess,  was  never 
absent  from  my  dear  lady's  eyes  amid 
all  her  sight-seeings  and  enjoyments. 
It  was  to  me,  as  it  may  be  to  some  who 
read  this,  a  great  discovery  to  make, 
and  a  great  delight. 

Her  love  of  books  was  unfailing,  and 
she  took  a  pleasant  interest  in  their 
writers,  even  before  the  happy  moment 
when  her  daughter.  Miss  Emily  Law- 
less, became  known  as  the  author  of 
several  books,  much  superior,  in  my 
opinion,  to  any  studies  of  Irish  life  since 
the  time  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  far 
higher,  deeper,  and  more  true  than  any- 
thing Miss  Edgeworth  ever  attained. 
And  Lady  Cloncurry  was  full  of  sym- 
pathy with  every  really  liberal  move- 
ment in  politics,  and  Irishissima,  if  such 
a  word  is  permissible,  to  the  length  of  a 
slight  resentment  at  Mr.  Arthur  Bal- 
four's occasional  tone  of  satire  and 
patronage— though  she  loved  him— yet 
strongly  opposed  to  Home  Rule  and  all 
the  follies  connected  with  that  concep- 
tion. She  had  no  sympathy  either  with 
the  flutter  of  feminine  agitations  which 
have  been  so  general;  though  she  was 
never  contemptuous  as  so  many  are, 
but  was  always  ready  to  discriminate 
between  that  which  is  modest  and  just 
and  that  which  is  noisy  and  silly,  a 
thing  that  the  wisest  women  do  not 
always  do.  At  the  same  time  she  was 
strong  on  her  own  side,  if  we  may  so 
express  it— a  thing  which,  apart  from 
all  politics  and  even  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  moral  impossibility  of  any 
remedy  for  certain  grievances,  most 
women  are,  and  we  all  have  a  right  to 
be.  Nothing  could  be  more  character- 
istic than  the  stories  she  used  to  tell, 
such  as  women  tell  among  themselves, 
half  in  anger,  half  with  a  sense  of 
injury,  half  (a  woman's  mood  may  have 
many  halves)  in  amusement,  especially 
when  the  trouble  is  past,  of  those  de- 
privations women  have  to  bear,  and 
which  no  suffrages  nor  freedoms, 
political  or  otherwise,  can  help  thsm 
out  of;  as  when  she  would  tell  whimsi- 
cally, yet  not  without  a  little  sting  of 
recollection,  how  she  and  her  friends, 
young  and  lovely  women,  eager,  and  why 
not?  for  the  pleasures  and  successes  of 
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society,  would  sometimes  never  for  a 
dozen  years  be  out  of  Kildarel    Fox- 
hunting husbands  finding  no  necessity 
to  leave  excellent  sport  on  account  of 
a  wife's  fancy!    These  stories  would 
make   a  little   collection,   best  appre- 
ciated, perhaps,  by  women— stories  of 
men   thoughtless   and    indifferent,    of 
careless  husbands,  and   unthought-of- 
sacriflces.    They   rose   in   Lady   Olon- 
curry's   delightful   talk,   darting   from 
subject    to    subject,    like    little    vivid 
scenes,    each    distinct    as    a    picture, 
sometimes  tragic,  sometimes  amusing. 
There   comes   to   my   memory   of  the 
lighter  kind,  a  wonderful  little  tale  of 
one  of  those  ladies,  whose  freemasonry 
of  fun  and  suffering  was  so  quaint  and 
engaging,  which  contained  a  question 
which  Lady  Cloncurry  ever  propounded, 
and  which  was  never  solved.    This  lady 
was  kept  on  a  meagre  allowance,  every 
household  claim  of  necessary  expendi- 
ture   received    with    grumbling    and 
yielded  with  a  grudge.    She  and  her 
husband  were  out  together  walking  up 
a  hill  towards  the  sunset,  he  a  step  or 
two  before,  she  as  much  behind  in  the 
steepness  of  the  ascent.    My  lord  took 
out  his  handkerchief  as  he  walked,  and 
with  it  drew  out  unawares  a  bundle  of 
notes,  which  dropped  upon  the  turf  at 
my  lady's  feet.    She  picked  them  up  to 
return  them  to  him;  but  when  she  felt 
the  money  in  her  hand  a  sudden  tempta- 
tion, inspiration,  seized  her,  and  in  a 
moment  she  had  thrust  them  into  her 
own  pocket,   instead  of  his!    Was   it 
theft?  was  it  a  justifiable  advantage 
taken  of  the  windfall?     The  uses  to 
which  with  a  gasp  she  mutually  appro- 
priated that  windfall,   were  his  uses 
as  much  as  hers.    We  could  never  settle 
the  question;  but  the  bush  hillside;  the 
man,  unconscious,  dropping  the  money 
which  he  had  refused  to  his  wife's  re- 
quest; the  gleam  of  sudden  surprise, 
doubt,  laughter,  and  greed,  how  inno- 
cent! in  the  lady's  eyes— these  remain 
as  real  and  as  amusing  a  scene  as  any 
painter  of  genre  ever  drew.    To  ease  the 
reader'6  mind,  I  may  add  that  the  notes 
were   humble   Irish   one-pound   notes, 
not  extravagant  fives  or  tens. 
Sweet  malice  and  mischief  danced  <n 


her  bright  eyes  as  she  told  such  tales. 
She  was,  perhaps,  too  indulgent  always, 
in  her  long  experience  of  life,  of  the 
sinner;  recognizing  that  most  wonder- 
ful of  problems,  that  in  those  who  err 
most,  there  is  often  the  most  to  love. 
Thus  the  softening  of  age  mingled  with 
the  quick  movements  and  generous 
impulses  of  youth.  This  was  almost 
the  only  sign  of  years  in  her  when,  at 
eighty  or  more,  she  went  from  us,  the 
other  day— May  of  last  year— into  the 
unknown,  a  woman  of  the  fairest  sem- 
blance and  the  truest  heart,  one  of  the 
distinctive  glories,  perhaps  never  suffi- 
ciently noted  in  the  clamor  of  less 
lovely  characteristics,  of  the  country 
which  she  loved. 

M.  Oliphant. 


From  The  Churcliman. 
FAUST,  THE  NECROMANCEB. 

In  the  year  1457  the  Latin  Psalter 
was   printed   separately,   in   folio,    by 
John    Fust    and    Peter    Schaeffer    at 
Mentz,  and  is  the  first  printed  book 
that  bears  a  date.    Five  years  after,  in 
1462,  Fust  and  Scnaeffer,  who  seem  to 
have    worked    together,    published    a 
Latin  Bible,  in  two  folio  volumes.    This 
is  the  first  edition  with  a  date,  and 
is  of  extreme  rarity  and  value.     The 
copies  of  this  Bible  on  paper  are  even 
more  rare  than  those  on  vellum,   of 
which  last  probably  more  were  printed, 
that  they  might  have  the  greater  re- 
semblance to  manuscripts,  which  the 
first  printers  endeavored  to  imitate  as 
much  as  possible.    M.  Lambinet,  in  his 
"Recherches  sur  rOriglne  de  rimpri- 
merie,"  says:  "It  is  certain  that  from 
the  year   1463,    Fust,    Schaeffer,   and 
their    partners    sold,    or    exchanged, 
in   Germany,   Italy,   France,   and  the 
most  celebrated  universities,  the  great 
number    of    books    which    they    had 
printed,    and,    whenever    they    could, 
sold  them  08  maniMcripts,    As  they  were 
on  parchment,  and  the  capital  letters 
illuminated  with  blue  and  purple  and 
gold,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
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manuscripts,  he  sold  them  as  such  at 
sixty  crowns!  But  those  who  first  pur- 
chased copies,  comparing  them  together, 
soon  found  that  they  exactly  resembled 
each  other;  afterwards  they  learned 
that  Fust  had  sold  a  great  number  of 
copies,  and  had  lowered  the  price,  first 
to  forty,  and  then  to  twenty,  crowns. 
The  fraud  being  thus  discovered,  he 
was  pursued  by  the  officers  of  Justice, 
and  forced  to  fly  from  Paris  and  re- 
turn to  Mentz;  but  not  finding  himself 
safe,  he  again  quitted  Mentz,  and  with- 
drew to  Strasburg,  where  he  taught  the 
art  to  Mentelln."  The  facility  with 
which  Fust,  or  Faust,  thus  supplied 
Bibles  for  sale  is  said  to  have  brought 
upon  him  the  unenviable  reputation  of 
being  a  necromancer,  and  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  well-known  story  of  the 
devil  and  Dr.  Faustus.  Others  have 
called  the  truth  of  this  in  question, 
and  have  remarked  that  there  was  a 
Faustus  living  at  the  same  period,  who 
wrote  a  poem,  "De  Infiuentla  Sy- 
derum,"  which,  with  a  number  of  other 
tracts,  was  printed  at  Paris  "per  Gui- 
donem  Mercatorem,  1496."  His  proper 
name  was  Publius  Faustus  Andrelinus 
Foroliviensis,  but  he  called  himself,  and 


his  friends  in  their  letters  to  him  called 
him,  Faustus, 

There  were  many  other  editions  of 
the  Latin  Bible  executed  about  the 
same  time  by  other  printers  in  different 
places,  most  or  all  of  whom  had  learnt 
the  art  from  the  original  inventors; 
and  so  indefatigable  were  these  early 
printers,  that  nearly  a  hundred  editions 
of  the  Latin  Bible  were  printed  before 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  six- 
teen of  which  were  accompanied  by 
the  PostillcB,  or  Notes,  of  Nicholas  de 
Lyra,  a  great  Flemish  commentator, 
who  lived  about  1340.  Besides  these, 
there  were  upwards  of  thirty  editions 
of  the  Latin  Psalter,  many  of  them 
with  commentaries;  three  editions  of 
the  Latin  New  Testament,  with  Lyra's 
Notes;  and  several  editions  of  the 
Prophets,  the  Gospels,  or  other  portions 
of  the  sacred  volume.  The  first  printed 
edition  of  the  Bible  in  any  modem  Ian- 
gruage  was  in  the  German,  supposed  to 
be  printed  by  John  Mentelln,  a  disciple 
and  co-worker  of  Fust,  but  without 
date,  place,  or  printer's  name.  Fust 
also  printed  a  German  edition  of  the 
Scriptures  in  1462  in  two  folio  vol- 
umes. 


Tricks  Played  by  Plants.— Dr.  Lund- 
strom  has  recently  described  some  cases 
of  alleged  plant  mimicry.  The  cultivate<l 
plant  known  as  calendula  may  in  different 
conditions  produce  at  least  three  different 
kinds  of  fruit.  Some  have  sails  and  are 
suited  for  transportation  by  the  wind, 
while  others  have  hooks  and  catch  hold  of 
passing  animals,  but  the  third  kind  ex- 
hibits a  more  desperate  dodge,  for  it 
becomes  like  a  caterpillar!  Not  that  the 
fruit  knows  anything  about  it,  but  if  it 
be  sufficiently  like  a  caterpillar,  a  bird 
may  eat  it  by  mistake,  the  indigestible 
seeds  will  be  subsequently  dropped,  and 
so  the  trick  succeeds.  The  next  case  is 
more  marvellous.  There  is  a  very  grace^ 
ful  wild  plant,  with  beautiful,  delicate 
flowers,  known  to  many  as  the  cow-wheat. 
Ants  are  fond  of  visiting  the  cow-wheat 
to  feast  on  a  sweet  banquet  spread  out 
upon  the  leaves.  Dr.  LundstrOm  has 
observed  one  of  these  ants,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  it  making  off  with  one  of 


the  seeds  from  an  open  fruit.  The  ant 
took  the  seed  home  with  it.  On  exploring 
some  ant-nests,  the  explorer  soon  saw 
that  this  was  not  the  first  cow-wheat  seed 
which  had  been  similarly  treated.  Many 
seeds  were  found  in  the  ant  nurseries. 
The  ants  did  not  eat  them  or  destroy 
them;  in  fact,  when  the  nest  was  disturbed 
the  ants  saved  the  seeds  along  with  their 
brood,  for  in  size,  form,  color,  and  weight, 
even  in  minute  particulars,  the  seeds  in 
question  resemble  ant-cocoons.  Once 
placed  among  the  cocoons,  it  requires  a 
better  than  an  ant  to  distinguish  the  tares 
from  the  wheat.  In  the  excitement  of 
flitting,  when  the  nest  is  disturbed,  the 
mistake  is  repeated,  and  the  seeds  are 
also  saved.  The  trick  is  found  out  some 
day;  for  the  seeds,  like  the  cocoons,  awake 
out  of  sleep.  The  awakening  displays  the 
fraud.  The  seeds  are  thus  supposed  to 
be  scattered;  they  germinate  and  seem  to 
thrive  in  the  ant-nests. 
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THE  OLD  QAKDEN  SEAT. 

I  stand  beside  the  yew-tree  fence, 

Mid  gaiety  of  blue-eyed  May; 
Rose  perfumes  hit  my  sluggrish  sense 

And  human  accents  to  me  stray. 
Grandfather  tells  his  old-^orld  tales 

And  Granny  smiles  her  hundredth  smile, 
Round  me  each  eve  the  nightingales 

With  song  their  nesting  cares  beguile. 

Here  happy  lovers  seek  the  shade 

And  rest  them  in  my  ample  seat, 
Joy  in  the  future  hoi)e  has  made. 

And  hear  the  far-off  lamb's  faint  bleat. 
I  hold — alas!  in  cast-iron  arms — 

Sweethearts  for  whom  I'd  gladly  die, 
Catch    their    soft    whispers,    weigh    .the 
charms 

For  which  enamoured  suitors  sigh. 

A  maid  here,  pink  and  white,  Love's  rose. 

Drank  in  yestreen  a  gallant's  praise; 
He  plucked  for  her  each  flower  that  blows 

What  time  they  paced  these  lonely  ways. 
They  rested  here;  I  jealous  heard 

Each  murmured  answer  mid  their  bliss, 
And  tried  to  blush — 'twas  too  absurd— 

When  troth  they  plighted  with  a  kiss. 

Love's  gauds  I  laugh  at,  honeyed  speech, 

Hyperboles  of  all  that's  sweet; 
I  scoff  when  softened  accents  reach 

The  coldness  of  a  garden  seat. 
And  yet,  old  wisdom  still  can  see 

That  nought  excels  the  married  life: 
Wisest  of  mortals,  blest  is  he 

Who  wins  himself  a  loving  wife. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.     M.  G.  Watkins. 


Th&,  Old  Garden  S^ai,  eic.         '     '  '  r  . 

She  wraps  me  in  her  mantle-fold,  .    ' 
I  kneel  and  pray  beside  her  there 

As  children  do  whom  mothers  hold. 

And  living  air,  and  sunlight-gold, 
And  wood  and  meadow,  pray  with  me. 
Spectator.     .  EvAir  KeANB. 


THE  OUTDOOB  CHURCH. 

The  carven  pillars  of  the  trees, 
The  flowered  mosaic  of  the  grass, 

The  green  transparent  traceries 

Of  leaf  on  leaf  that  lightly  lies 
And  lightly  move  when  breezes  pass, 

The  anthem  of  the  waterfall, 

My  chorister  the  blackbird's  lay, 
And  mingling  with,  suffusing  all, 
Borne  by  the  wind  and  still  let  fall. 
The  incense  of  the  new-mown  hay; — 

This  is  my  church,  my  altar  there; 

Here  Earth  the  kindly  mother  kneels. 
Her  mighty  hands  outspread  in  prayer, 
While  o'er  her  brow  the  sunny  air, 

A  south  wind  full  of  blessing,  steals. 


AH!   ME,  'TIS  WINTEB  YET. 

I  know  a  time  shall  be,    '    ' 

When,  from  each  slumbering  bough, 
Stkall  flash  on  you  and  me 
The  beautiful  young  leaves. 
Like  glimmering  emeralds  set 
In  April's  coronet: 
When  the  warm  south  wind  shall  sough. 
And,  to  the  silent  eaves 
The  twittering  martlets  cling, 
With  tidings  of  the  spring. 
Ah!  me,  'tis  winter  yet. 

I  know  a  time  shall  be, 

When,  for  our  sweet  delight. 
The  pretty  pageantry 
Of  April  shall  unfold; 
The  herald  violet. 
With  purple  banneret; 
Gay  king-cups,  bravely  dight 
In  shining  cloth  of  gold ; 
And,  dancing  in  the  breeze, 
Virgin  anemones. 

Ah!  me,  'tis  winter  yet. 

I  know  a  time  shall  be, 

When,  on  my  longing  ear. 
Your  voice,  a  melody 
Of  silver  strings,  shall  sound. 
And  charm  away  the  fret 
Your  absence  doth  beget; 
When  love  shall  cast  out  fear. 
In  chains  eternal  bound. 
And,  coming  to  his  own, 
Raise  in  our  hearts  his  throne. 
Ah!  me,  'tis  winter  yet. 

I  know  a  time  shall  be. 

When  all,  save  love,  shall  fail; 
That  dim  futurity 
When  we,  dear  heart,  must  stand 
Where  life  and  death  are  met. 
May  there  be  no  regret 
As,  down  the  stream,  we  sail 
Toward  the  shadowy  land 
Where,  crowned  with  asphodels, 
Springtime  forever  dwells. 
Ah!  me,  'tis  winter  yet. 
Chambers'  Journal.         .    Olivbb  Grbt. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
RECENT  SCIENCE. 

BY   PRINCE  KKOPOTKIN. 

I 

I. 
RONTOEN^S  RAVS. 

Since  the  year  1860,  when  Kirchhoff 
and  Bunsen  endowed  science  with  a 
new  method  of  chemical  analysis— the 
spectral  analysis— no  scientific  discov- 
ery has  so  rapidly  conquered  a  wide 
popularity  as  Rdntgen's  discovery  of 
*the  photography  of  the  invisible  by 
means  of  an  invisible  light."  The  won- 
derful photographs  of  the  bones  within 
the  living  human  body  obtained  by  the 
Wiirzburg  professor,  and  their  possible 
applications  in  medical  practice,  as  well 
as  the  mysterious  character  itself  of 
''invisible  rays  of  light  which  reveal 
things  concealed  from  the  human  eye,*' 
have  certainly  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  render  the  discovery  so  widely 
popular.  But  there  is  in  It  something 
more  than  that:  it  arms  science  with  a 
new  means  of  investigation;  it  opens  a 
new  field  of  research;  and  it  touches 
upon  one  of  the  most  vital  physical 
problems  of  the  moment— the  relations 
between  electricity  and  light.  This  is 
why  the  new  radiations  are  so  eagerly 
studied  by  this  time  in  all  centres  of 
learning  in  Eur(^)e  and  America. 

That  our  eye  Is  but  a  very  imperfect 
optical  instrument,  which  is  not  affected 
by  most  of  the  vibrations  of  which  a 
beam  of  light  is  composed,  and  that 
vibrations  to  which  it  is  blind  affect, 
nevertheless,  the  photographic  plate, 
was  certainly  known  long  since.  We 
know  perfectly  well  that  just  as  with 
our  ear  we  perceive  only  such  vibrations 
of  air-molecules  as  are  not  slower  than 
thirty  and  not  quicker  than  thirty  thou- 
sand per  second,  so  also  with  our  eye 
we  perceive-  only  such  waves  in  the 
ether  as  are  not  shorter  than  one  sixty- 
three  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  and 
not  longer  than  twice  that  length;  and 
we  know  also  that  the  invisible  shorter 
waves,  which  appear  in  a  spectrum  at 
its  violet  end  and  far  beyond  it,  are 
precisely  those  which  the  photographic 
plate  is  most  sensitive  to.  Photography 
"by  means  of  an  invisible  light"  would 


thus  offer  nothing  new.  But  the  dark 
mdiations  discovered  by  R5ntgen  dis- 
play many  other  remarkable  properties 
besides;  they  are  different  from  the  just- 
mentioned  ultra-violet  rays  of  the 
spectrum,  and  they  so  widely  differ 
from  light  altogether  as  to  upset  onr 
current  notions  about  light.  In  fact, 
they  belong  to  the  wide  borderland  be- 
tween electricity  and  light,  discovered 
by  Hertz,*  and  only  those  who  have 
closely  watched  the  latest  researches 
in  that  domain,  made  on  the  lines  indi> 
cated  by  Hertz  anti  recently  followed 
by  the  Hungarian  Professor,  Philipp 
Lenard,  could  foresee  the  existence  of 
radiations  endowed  with  such  remark- 
able properties. 

Among  the  many  sources  of  light 
which  we  have  at  our  disposal,  the  most 
interesting  of  all  is  undoubtedly  the 
Croissler  tube.  A  glass  tube,  sealed  at 
both  ends  after  air  has  been  pumped 
out  of  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  hav- 
ing at  its  ends  two  platinum  wirea 
sealed  through  the  glass,  which  are 
brought  in  connection  with  a  source  of 
electricity— this  is  the  simplest  form  of 
what  is  known  in  physics  as  a  Geissler 
tube,  or,  in  its  perfected  and  modified 
forms,  as  a  Hittorf's  or  a  Grookes's 
tube,  or  simply  as  a  vacuum  tube.' 
When  its  two  wires  are  connected  with 
the  two  poles  of  an  induction  coil,  or 
with  the  two  electrodes  of  an  infiuence 
electrical  machine,  the  most  striking 
luminous     effects     are     obtained.     A 

>  Herts'8  dlBOOverlefl  were  diBcuBsed  In  thiB  re- 
view in  May,  1802. 

*  QeinleT  was  its  first  inventor  and  maker;  but 
in  the  hands  of  Hittorf ,  and  especially  of  Crookes, 
it  has  been  improved  and  tnmed  to  such  a  splen- 
did account  that  it  often  goes  under  the  name  of 
a  "Crookes's  tube"  or  a  "HittorTs  tube."  Qeissler 
used  to  exhaust  it  so  as  to  leave  in  it  no  more  than 
one  three-hundredth  part  of  the  air  which  it  con- 
tained when  it  was  open.  Now,  with  the  Sprengel 
air-pump,  the  exhaustion  may  be  rendered  so 
complete  as  to  leave  in  it  only  one-millionth  part 
of  the  air,  or  even  less.  It  is  evident  that  the 
tube  may  also  be  arranged  in  such  way  as  to  pump 
out  the  air  (or  any  other  gas  It  may  be  filled  with) 
during  the  experiments  themselves.  Instead  of 
two  platinum  wires  we  can  also  introduce  two  or 
more  electrodes,  of  any  shape  and  of  any  metal,  to 
vary  the  experiments.  Xesla  often  used  one  elec- 
trode only. 
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Btfeam  of  luminous  matter,  partly  com- 
posed of  minute  particles  of  metal  torn 
off  the  negative  pole  (cathode),  rushes 
towards  the  other  pole;  and  where  it 
meets  it,  or  where  it  strikes  the  glass,  a 
beautiful  glow  is  produced,  especially  if 
the  glass  is  such  as  to  become  easily 
-fluorescent.    And   beautiful   as   these 
effects  are  in  their  simplest  form,  they 
may    be   embellished   and   diversified 
almost  infinitely  by  varsring  the  nature 
and  exhaustion  of  the  gas  with  which 
the  tube  was  filled,  the  shape  of  the 
tube  itself,  and  \he  nature  and  the 
shape  of  the  electrodes;  while  the  study 
of  the  intimate  nature  of  the  luminous 
•emanations   which  proceed   from  the 
cathode— the  so-called  "cathode  rays"— 
•opens  an  immense  field  of  inve<itigation 
Into  some  of  the  most  arduous  problems 
of  physics.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  Tesla 
made  his  striking  experiments  by  pass- 
ing rapidly  alternating  currents  through 
such  tubes;  and  that  the  suggestive  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Grookes  into  what  he 
named  "radiant  matter,"  and  of  J.  J. 
Thomson  into  the  substance  of  these 
emanations,    lately    analyzed    in    this 
review,^  were  made  with  the  aid  of  the 
same  apparatus. 

However,  it  was  not  before  1892  that 
Hertz,  shortly  before  his  death,  dis- 
covered a  remarkable  peculiarity  in 
these  streams  of  luminous  matter— the 
cathode  rays:  namely,  that  they  pass 
through  thin  plates  of  various  rays  of 
light*  The  Hungarian  Professor 
Lenard  at  once  utilized  this  property  of 
the  cathode  rays  for  bringing  them  out 
of  the  vacuum  tube  into  another  glass 
tube,  where  he  could  experiment  upon 
them  at  his  ease  under  a  variety  of  con- 
ditions. He  made  in  a  vacuum  tube  a 
little  "window,"  out  of  a  very  thin  leaf 
of  aluminium  (about  one  one-thousandth 
of  an  inch  thick),  and  directed  the  lu- 
minous stream  emanating  from  the 
cathode  upon  the  "window."  For 
ordinary  light  an  aluminium  plate  evi- 
dently would  have  been  a  shutter;  but 
for  the  "cathode  rays"  it  really  proved 
to  be  a  window.    They  passed  through 

^  Nineteenth  Ceniurp,  Jannary,  18B4,  p.  141. 
>  Wiedemann*!  "Annalen  d«r  Physik,"  1882,  Bd. 
xlv.,  p.  28. 


it  and  entered  the  next  tube,  producing 
a  strong  smell  of  ozone. 

Most  of  them,  after  having  emerged 
from  the  "window,"  were  invisible  to 
the  eye;  but  as  soon  as  they  fell  upon 
a  screen  covered  with  some  fluorescent 
matter,  this  matter  began  to  glow  as  if 
it  had  been  struck  by  a  beam  of  sun- 
light or  electric  arc  light;  but  when 
Lenard  made  the  rays  pass  through 
different  gases,  liquids,  and  solids,  their 
behavior  proved  quite  different  from 
that  of  ordinary  light.  Various  sub- 
stances are,  we  all  know,  not  equally 
transparent  to  sunlight,  but  their 
different  degrees  of  transparency  de- 
pend upon  their  inner  structure,  or  their 
chemical  composition,  not  upon  their 
density.  Glass  has  a  greater  density 
than  paper,  but  it  is  transparent  to 
ordinary  light,  while  paper  is  not 
With  the  cathode  rays  it  was  quite  the 
reverse.  Paper  was  more  transparent 
to  them  than  glass,  and  aluminium, 
which  is  slightly  less  dense  than  mica, 
was  more  transparent  than  mica;  as  to 
the  denser  metals,  such  as  gold  and 
silver,  they  were  quite  opaque  for  the 
cathode  rays  even  in  very  thin  leaves. 
The  same  was  noticed  with  all  gases; 
their  transparency  too  depended  en- 
tirely upon  their  density.  At  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  the 
cathode  rays  ceased  to  act  upon  the 
phosphorescent  paper  at  a  distance  of  a 
little  over  two  inches;  but  in  rarefied 
air  they  travelled  a  distance  of  six  feet 
without  being  absorbed;  and  when 
Lenard  experimented  upon  gases  of 
different  densities,  such  as  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  he  found  that  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  rarefy  oxygen  to  one«ixteenth 
part  of  its  usual  density  to  render  the 
two  gases  equally  transparent  In 
short,  the  absorption  of  the  cathode 
rays  proved  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  density  of  the  medium  which  they 
passed  through.  Like  inertia  and 
gravity,  Lenard  wrote  in  December  last, 
the  cathode  rays  depend  in  their  absorp- 
tion upon  the  mass  of  matter  they 
traverse.  They  do  not  behave  like 
light,  but  like  a  cannon-ball  which  is 
arrested  in  its  course  by  the  deiwrity  of 
the  heap  of  earth  which  it  has  to  pierce. 
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Moreover,  while  usual  lamlnous  yibra- 
tions  would  take  no  heed  of  a  magnet 
placed  near  their  path,  the  cathode  rays 
explored  by  Lenard  were  deflected  by  a 
magnet  from  their  ordinary  rectilinear 
directions.  And  yet-HSUch  is  at  least 
Lenard's  i^inion— the  magnet  acted  not 
upon  the  rays  themselves,  but  upon  the 
medium  they  passed  through;  and  what 
seemed  still  more  incomprehensible  was 
that  the  action  of  the  magnet  depended 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  cathode  rays 
were  generated;  the  more  the  air  was 
rarefied  in  the  vacuum  tube  where  they 
took  origin,  the  greater  was  the  mag- 
netic deflection.  At  every  step  the 
physicist  thus  met  with  some  new 
problem  which  he  could  by  no  means 
explain  under  the  now  current  theory 
of  luminous  radiations. 

And  flnally,  as  if  it  were  to  establish 
one  more  afllnity  between  these  extraor- 
dinary rays  and  common  light,  Lenard 
discovered  that  when  a  photographic 
plate  was  brought  near  to  the  alu- 
minium "window,"  the  silver  salts  of 
the  plate  were  decomposed  by  the 
invisible  rays.  One  step  more— a  simple 
piece  of  wire  placed  between  the  "win- 
dow'* and  the  plate— and  Lenard  would 
have  obtained  a  shadow  photograph 
similar  to  those  obtained  a  few  weeks 
later  by  R3ntgen.^ 

This  step  was  made  by  BOntgen.  His 
researches,  however,  were  carried  on 
on  a  somewhat  different  plan.  He  also 
took  a  vacuum  tube,  and  made  it  glow 
in  the  usual  way;  but  he  entirely 
wrapped  it  up  in  black  paper,  and  when 
its  light  was  thus  intercepted,  and  the 
room  was  quite  darkened,  he  saw  that 
a  piece  of  paper  striped  with  fluores- 
cent matter  began  to  shine  when  it  was 
approached  to  the  tube  exactly  as  if  it 
were  struck  with  rays  of  sunlight  or 
arc-light.'      The     effects     were     thus 

1  Plillin>  Lenard,  '*0n  Cathode  Bays  in  Oases 
onder  Atmospherio  Pressure  and  in  Complete 
Vaonnm,**  in  *'Sitsnng8berichte"  of  the  Vienna 
Aoademy  of  Sciences,  1883,  p.  8;  ''On  theMaginetio 
Deflection  of  Cathode  Rays,"  and  "On  the  Ab- 
sorption of  Cathode  Bays,"  in  Wiedemann's  "An- 
nalen  der  Physik,*'  1894,  Bd.  lli.,  p.  23,  and  1896,  Bd. 
Itl.,  p.  266. 

*  Barium  platino-cyanide  was  used  in  this  case. 
Other  fluorescent  1x>dies,  such  as  rock-salt,  Iceland 


Similar  to  those  which  Lenard  obtained 
with  his  cathode  rays;  but  there  was  a 
great  difference  in  intensity.  The 
invisible  radiations  which  emanated 
from  the  vacuum  tube  wrapped  in  black 
paper  made  the  fluorescent  screen  shine 
even  at  a  distance  of  six  feet.  Their 
force  of  penetration  through  solids  was 
also  much  greater.  Pine  boards  one 
inch  thick,  a  book  of  a  thousand  pages, 
two  packs  of  cards,  and  a  block  of 
ebonite  over  one  inch  thick,  proved  to 
be  as  transparent  to  the  new  rays  as 
glass  is  to  ordinary  light;  they  passed 
through  these  bodies  and  made  the 
fluorescent  screen  shine.  Even  metals, 
especially  the  lighter  ones,  were  to 
some  extent  transparent  to  the  new 
radiations;  a  sheet  of  aluminium  over 
half  an  inch  thick  still  allowed  them  to 
pass,  and  only  the  heavier  metals  easily 
intercepted  them;  still,  a  thickness  of 
eight  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  of 
platinum  and  of  six  one^hundredths  of 
an  inch  of  lead  was  required  to  secure 
practical  opacity  to  these  rays.  And 
finally,  when  the  hand  was  placed 
between  the  tube  and  the  fluorescent 
screen,  the  result  was  especially  strik- 
ing; the  flesh  was  pierced  by  the  rays 
without  any  trace  of  absorption,  while 
the  bones  totally  intercepted  the  rays, 
and  threw  black  shadows.  A  shadow 
of  the  skeleton  of  the  hand,  devoid  of 
the  flesh,  thus  appeared  in  black  on  the 
fluorescing  screen. 

More  peculiarities  became  apparent  in 
the  course  of  investigation.  Light,  as 
we  all  know,  is  reflected  from  polished 
surfaces;  and  when  a  beam  of  ordinary 
light  passes  from  one  transparent 
medium,  such  as  air,  into  another  trans- 
parent medium  of  greater  density,  such 
as  glass,  or  vice  versft,  the  beam  is 
broken.  But  the  new  rays  had  not  that 
property.  A  glass  or  an  ebonite  lens 
placed  in  their  path  had  no  effect  upo|i 
them.  A  mica  prism  flUed  with  water, 
or  with  carbon  bisulphide,  which  would 
break  a  beam  of  ordinary  light,  was 
traversed  by  the  new  rays  without 
deflecting  them  from  the  straight  line; 
and   although  a  very   thin   prism   of 

spar,  uranium  glass,  and  calcium  sulphide,  pro* 
dnoe  the  same  effects. 
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aluminium  seemed  to  have  some  break- 
ing effect,  its  action  was,  at  any  rate, 
very  small.  Regular  reflection  of  the 
new  rays  could  not  be  obtained,  al- 
though they  spread,  like  ordinary  light, 
along  straight  lines.  As  to  powders, 
such  as  glass  powder,  which  evidently 
stop  the  passage  of  ordinary  light  be- 
cause every  grain  reflects  and  refracts 
light  in  all  possible  directions,  they 
were,  on  the  contrary,  as  transparent 
for  Rdntgen*s  rays  as  the  coherent  solid 
itself. 

Like  Lenard's  cathode  rays,  R5ntgen*s 
radiations  also  decomposed  the  silver 
salts  of  the  photographic  plate,  and 
consequently  photographs  of  the  above- 
mentioned  shadows,  or  "shadowgrams," 
oould  easily  be  obtained.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  for  such  photographs  the 
camera  is  of  no  use,  as  its  lenses  have 
no  effect  upon  the  rays.  Besides,  wood 
being  transparent  for  the  new  radia- 
tions, the  dry  plate  need  not  be  taken 
out  of  its  flat  wooden  box,  nor  need  its 
wooden  shutter  be  removed.  The  plate 
<*an  be  kept  in  its  protecting  box,  or, 
«till  better,  it  can  be  placed  in  a  black 
i'ardboard  envelope  and  laid  on  the 
table;  the  hand,  or  any  other  object  of 
which  we  wish  to  obtain  a  shadowgram, 
is  placed  upon  it;  the  glowing  vacuum 
tube  is  then  brought  above  the  object, 
at  a  distance  of  from  four  to  twenty 
inches,  and  after  an  exposure  of  a  few 
minutes  the  photograph,  or  rather  the 
shadowgram,  is  ready .^  Those  portions 
of  the  negative  upon  which  the  rays  fall 
unhindered  are  decomposed,'  while  all 
those  portions  which  are  in  the  shadows 
of  opaque  bodies  (the  bones,  or  pieces 
of  metal  and  so  on)  remain  unaltered. 
If  a  hand  or  a  foot  is  photographed  in 
this  way,  all  the  bones,  and  the  bones 
alone,  appear  on  the  positive  in  black, 
while  the  flesh,  being  quite  transparent 
to  the  Rontgen  rays,  does  not  appear  at 
all,  or  is  indicated  only  as  a  faint 
shadow  round  the  bones.    On  the  con- 

1  The  length  of  necessaxy  exposure  evidently 
depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  rays,  which 
varies  according  to  the  character  of  electrical  ex- 
citation in  the  vacuum  tube.  With  strong  Wim- 
hurst  machines,  exposures  of  less  than  one  minute 
seem  to  be  sufficient. 


trary,  the  metals,  such  as  a  ring  on  the 
flnger,  or  a  piece  of  wire  laid  upon  the 
hand,  come  out  in  dark  black  on  the 
positive.  Again,  when  a  closed  wooden 
box  containing  a  set  of  metallic  weights, 
or  a  leather  purse  containing  coins,  a 
key,  and  a  lead  pencil,  were  photo- 
graphed by  the  new  rays,  the  wood  of 
the  box  and  the  leather  of  the  purse  left 
no  traces  whatever,  while  the  metallic 
weights,  the  coins,  the  key,  and  the 
graphite  of  the  lead  pencil  appeared 
with  a  remarkable  accuracy. 

As  soon  as  Rdntgen's  discovery  be- 
came known  through  a  preliminary 
communication  which  he  made  in 
December  last  at  the  flftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Wiirzburg  Society  of 
Physics  and  Medicine,'  his  experiments 
were  repeated  all  over  Europe,  with  full 
success,  and  attempts  were  made  .it 
once  to  utilize  them  for  medical  pur- 
poses. It  often  happens,  indeed,  that  a 
needle,  or  even  the  point  of  a  flshing- 
hook,  enters  our  flesh,  and  before  it  has 
been  extracted  it  goes  so  deep  that  there 
is  no  means  to  flnd  where  it  is  lodged 
and  to  get  it  out  Then  it  may  travel 
for  years  through  different  parts  of  the 
body,  its  presence  always  offering  a  cer- 
tain danger  lest  it  may  affect  some  vital 
organ.  Rontgen's  rays  will  often  offor 
the  means  for  making  out  the  exact 
position  of  such  an  intruder,  and  both 
at  Bern  and  in  this  country  needles 
have  already  been  extracted,  and  pellets 
of  lead  have  been  found  out,  with  the 
aid  of  the  new  photography.  A  mal- 
formation of  one  of  the  bones  in  the 
foot,  the  actual  state  of  a  broken  bone, 
a  tubercular  growth  on  a  flnger,  nay, 
even  the  consequences  of  a  tubercular 
outgrowth  in  the  knee  and  of  a  disease 
in  the  thigh-bone  of  an  eight  years  old 
child,"  could  be  studied  in  this  way,  the 
inner  structure  of  the  bones  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  in  proportion 

*  An  English  translation  of  this  paper  was  given 
in  i^Tahcre,  January  23, 1886,  vol.  1111.,  p.  274. 

*  These  two  last  were  obtained  by  Lannelongue 
and  Oudln  {Comptet  Rendus  of  the  Parts  Academy 
of  Sciences,  February  110, 1896,  vol.  oxxii.,  p,  283). 
Nothing  which  would  not  have  been  known  to  the 
surgeons  was  discovered,  but  photography  con- 
firmed their  previsions  in  every  point  of  detail. 
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as  the  methods  of  the  new  photography 
are  improved.  Professor  Neusser  at 
Viemia  could  even  exhibit  before  his 
students  two  photographs,  one  of  which 
represented  gall-stones  In  the  liver  of 
a  patient,  while  the  other  indicated  the 
presence  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  The 
former  appeared  admirably,  while  the 
latter,  which  seined  to  be  half  trans- 
parent to  the  rays,  was  shown,  never- 
theless, qnite  well  as  to  its  form.  To 
be  enabled  thus  to  explore  the  inner 
cavities  of  the  human  body  is  evidently 
an  immense  advantage,  while  other  use- 
ful applications  of  the  new  method  will 
undoubtedly  be  discovered  in  time. 

For  theoretical  science,  however,  the 
interest  of  R&ntgen's  rays  lies  else- 
where. The  Wiirzburg  professor  was 
quite  right  in  describing  them  as  *'(r 
rays,"  because  they  are  different  from 
all  luminous  rays  previously  known, 
even  from  the  ultra-violet  radiations 
and  from  Lenard's  "cathode  rays,'*  and 
all  we  can  do  now  is  to  make  hypotheses 
as  to  their  true  nature.  That  they 
should  pierce  wooden  planks  and  other 
di-electrics  is  one  of  their  less  astound- 
ing properties.  Since  Hertz  proved  the 
affinity  which  exists  between  electrical 
waves  and  waves  of  light,  and,  produc- 
ing his  waves  on  the  one  side  of  a 
wooden  door,  detected  them  in  the  next 
room  on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  we 
s(H>  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact 
that  RQntgen  could  obtain  a  shadow- 
gram with  rays  which  had  passed 
through  a  wooden  door  devoid  of  its 
usual  white-lead  painting.  This  is  only 
the  chemical  counterpart  of  Hertz's 
experiment  But  the  chief  feature  of 
Hertz's  electric  waves  is  that  they  have 
all  the  properties  of  ordinary  light;  they 
spread  at  the  speed  of  two  hundred 
thousand  miles  in  a  second,  air  is  trans- 
parent for  them,  and  they  are  reflected, 
broken,  and  polarized  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  waves  of  light  are  re- 
flected, refracted,  and  polarized.  ROnt- 
gen's  rays,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
have  an  incomparably  smaller  speed, 
and  they  are  not  capable  of  either 
regular  reflection  or  refraction.  They 
differ  also  from  the  invisible  ultra- 
violet rays  of  the  spectrum,  although 


they  have  something  in  common  with 
them  especially  in  their  electrical 
effects.  And  they  are  certainly  differ- 
ent from  the  above-mentioned  cathode 
rays  studied  by  Lenard.  They  do  not 
emanate  from  the  cathode  itself,  but 
originate  from  the  glass  of  the  vacuum 
tube,  at  the  spot  where  it  is  struck  by 
the  cathode  rays.  They  are  thus  the 
descendants  of  the  cathode  rays,  not 
those  rays  themselves;  and  while  these 
latter  are  deflected  by  a  magnet,  R5nt- 
gen's  radiations  take  no  heed  of  it  and 
pursue  their  course  in  a  straight  line. 
It  may  thus  be  said  that  they  are 
neither  ultra-violet  radiations,  nor 
cathode  rays,  nor  Hertz's  electric 
waves,  although  they  have  something 
in  common  with  all  of  them.  What  are 
they  in  such  case? 

The  readers  of  this  review  may  per- 
haps remember  that  the  same  question 
was  raised  with  regard  to  the  cathode 
rays  themselves.  In  those  flows  of 
luminous  matter  which  rush  from  one 
pole  of  the  Geissler  tube  towards  the 
other  pole,  Crookes,  J.  J.  Thomson,  and 
many  others  see  a  stream  of  minute 
electrified  particles,  or  perhaps  mole- 
cules or  atoms  of  matter;  while  Hertz, 
Goldstein,  and  Lenard  consider  them  as 
vibrations  of  the  ether  similar  to  ordi- 
nary light,  only  of  a  very  short  wave- 
length; and  quite  lately  Mr.  Schuster,  in 
a  letter  to  NaturCy^  suggested  that  the 
same  explanation  might  apply  to  R5nt- 
gen's  radiations.  Two  explanations, 
almost  equally  probable,  are  thus  ad- 
vocated for  the  cathode  rays,  and 
scientiflc  opinion  remains  undecided  be- 
tween the  two.  Still  more  we  must  be 
in  the  dark  with  the  newly  discovered 
radiations.  Consequently  Rdntgen  is 
very  cautious  in  his  hypotheses,  and 
only  ventures  at  the  end  of  his  paper 
the  suggestion  that  the  new  rays  may 
be  ascribed  to  longitudinal  waves  in  the 
ether.  As  there  is,  however,  something 
more  to  say  in  favor  of  this  suggestion, 
a  few  words  of  explanation  as  to  its 

1  Kaiuret  January  23,  1896,  vol.  lili.  In  the 
Oon^tet  RenduB  of  the  French  Academy  (Decem- 
ber 80, 1886)  M.  Perrier  has  alBO  desoribed  experi- 
ments, giving  some  new  support  to  the  views  of 
Crookes  and  J.  J.  Thomson. 
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real  meaning  may  perhaps  be  welcome 
to  the  general  reader. 

When  a  fan  is  waved  to  and  fro  in 
the  air,  each  time  that  it  is  moved  one 
way  the  air  is  pushed  before  it,  and  as 
all  the  mass  of  air  cannot  be  moved  at 
once,  part  of  it  is  condensed  in  front 
of  the  fan;  a  wave  of  slightly  condensed 
air  is  thus  sent  into  space,  and  can  even 
be  felt  with  the  hand  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance. But  when  the  fan  is  moved  the 
other  way,  a  slight  rarefaction  of  air 
takes  place  behind  it,  which  rarefaction 
will  again  be  followed  by  a  condensa- 
tion when  the  movement  of  the  fan  is 
reversed.  Waves  of  slightly  condensed 
and  slightly  rarefied  air  are  thas  pro- 
duced, and  sent  into  space.  The  same, 
we  know,  happens  when  a  tuning-fork 
is  set  vibrating;  only  the  waves  of  con- 
densation follow  each  other  much  more 
rapidly— at  the  rate  of,  say,  several 
thousands  in  the  second.  This  is  what 
is  described  in  physics  as  a  "wave"  ot 
sound.  If  we  could  follow  that  "wave" 
as  it  travels  from,  say,  the  fork  to  the 
ear,  we  should  see  all  the  molecules  of 
the  air  on  this  line  vibrating  and  de- 
scribing circles  or  ovals,  which  are  all 
placed  lengthways  along  the  line  fol- 
lowed by  the  sound;  we  should  say  in 
such  case  that  these  vibrations  are 
''longitudinal." 

Now,  light  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
vibrations  or  oscillations  of  the  minut- 
est particles  of  ether;  but  in  order  to 
work  out  the  laws  of  propagation  of 
light  in  full  accordance  with  the  ob- 
served phenomena,  mathematicians 
were  compelled  to  postulate  that  the 
luminous  vibrations  take  place  in  a 
medium  absolutely  incompressible,  in 
which  no  waves  of  compression  or  rare- 
faction and,  accordingly,  no  vibrations 
in  the  direction  of  the  beam,  such  as  are 
produced  by  the  fan  or  the  fork,  can 
originate.  The  particles  of  ether,  they 
suppose,  vibrate  only  across  the  line  of 
propagation  of  light.  To  speak,  there- 
fore, of  longitudinal  vibrations  is  a  sort 
of  heresy,  because  it  means  to  imply 
that  ether  is  compressible  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  that  it  differs  from  ordinary 
matter  by  only  being  extremely  rarefied. 
However,  the  number  of  heretics  who 


take  this  last  view  grows  every  year, 
and  Lord  Kelvin  is  one  of  them.    In  Ids 
Baltimore  lectures,  delivered  in  1884,  he 
even  forcibly  developed  his  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  possible  compressibility 
of  the  ether,   and   the   possibility   of 
longitudinal   waves  in  it.^   True,  the 
"longitudinal  vibrations"  of  the  ether 
enjoy  a  bad  reputation— witty  critics 
insinuating  that  physicists   resort  to 
them,  as  physiciilJis  resort  to  "nerves," 
when  they  can  find  no  better  explana- 
tion.   But  quite   lately   Jaumann,    in 
Vienna,  has  submitted  the  whole  sub- 
ject to  a  thorough  experimental  and 
mathematical    investigation;    he    has 
even  devised  a  method  for  ascertaining 
by  experiment  in  which  direction  the 
luminous  oscillations  take  place;  and, 
applying  his  method  to  ordinary  light 
first,  and  then  to  the  study  of  Lenard's 
cathode  rays,  he  came  to  the  conclusion, 
confirmed  by  mathematical  analysis, 
that  the  latter  are  nothing  but  electri- 
cal radiations  consisting  of  longitudinal 
vibrations.'     One  objection,  however, 
has  been  raised  against  this  conclu^on 
by  the  great  mathematical  expert  in 
molecular  physics  in  France,  Polncard," 
namely,    that   longitudinal    vibrations 
could  not  be  deflected  from  their  path 
by  the  action  of  a  magnet.    But  this  is 
precisely  what  Lenard  insists  upon  with 
regard  to  his  cathode  rays.    The  mag- 
net, he  says,  has  no  action  upon  the 

*■  See  the  abstracts  from  these  lectures,  now  in 
print,  oommnnioated  by  Mr.  Bottomley  to  Nature, 
January  23, 1896,  toL  1111.,  p.  268. 

s  Taking  the  last  researches  of  Elster  and  Qei- 
tel,  he  has  prored  that  ordinary  light,  when  it 
penetrates  into  a'rarefled  air  medium  or  is  reflected 
from  it,  gives  origin  to  coherent  longitudinal 
wares  which  hare  an  amplitude  three  times 
smaller  than  the  amplitude  of  the  transrersal 
vibrations.  Applying,  further,  the  same  method 
to  licnard's  cathode  rays,  he  prores  that  they  are 
electrical  rays,  consisting  of  longitudinal  Tibra- 
tions,  and  having  periods  of  oscillation  of  from 
one-millionth  to  one-hundred-millionth  of  a  seo> 
ond.  He  has  deyeloped,  moreover,  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  these  vibrations  on  the  basis  of 
MazwelVs  theory.  ("Sltsungsberichte**  of  the  Vi- 
enna Academy,  Bd.  civ.,  January  and  July,  1886; 
summed  up  by  the  author  in  Ostwald's  "Zeitschrift 
fUr  physikalische  Chemie,**  1886,  Bd.  xix.,  p.  16ft.) 

•  Comptes  Bendus  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, 2  d^cembre,  1885,  tome  cxxi.,  p.  792,  and  18 
Janvier,  1886,  tome  cxxil.,  p.  74. 
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rays  themselyeB;  it  acts  upon  the  me- 
dium tbey  pass  through,  and  this 
medium  is  the  ether.  As  to  BOntgen's 
rays,  it  is  most  remarkable  that  they 
fully  answer  to  Poincar6's  requirement; 
they  are  not  deflected  by  the  magnet 

Supposing  that  the  experiments  are 
declslye— is  this  a  mere  coincidence? 
Or  must  it  be  taken  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  Tiew  which  gradually  gains 
ground  in  chemistry  and  physics^  and 
according  to  which  waves  of  rarefaction 
and  compression  really  exist  in  the  ether, 
because  it  is  simply  a  more  rarefied 
form  of  ordinary  matter?  Time  alone, 
and  further  research,  can  solve  this  im- 
portant question.  In  the  mean  time  we 
can  only  eay  that  the  electrical  proper- 
ties of  the  new  rays  and  their  mass 
effects  become  more  and  more  apparent 
It  results  also  from  some  remarkable 
experiments  made  in  January  last  by 
Gustave  Le  Bon  at  Paris,^  and  con- 
tinued by  Professor  Sylvanus  Thomson 
and  Lord  Blythswood,'  that  similar 
dark  rays,  also  capable  of  piercing 
metallic  plates  and  of  acting  upon 
photographic  films,  exist  not  only  in  the 
Ught  of  the  glow  tube,  but  also  in  the 
light  of  an  ordinary  lamp.  "Black 
light"  as  Le  Bon  names  it  consisting 
of  certain  vibrations  different  from 
those  of  ordinary  light,  would  thus 
seem  to  be  a  regular  accompaniment  of 
all  the  vibrations  which  we  have 
hitherto  known  as  light. 

All  this  shows  that  the  discovery  of 
Hertz,  Lenard,  and  BSntgen  is  even 
more  imi>ortant  for  the  theory  of  light 
than  it  seemed  to  be  at  the  outset  But 
when  all  the  immense  amount  of  re- 
search that  has  been  made  in  the  bor- 
derland between  electricity  and  light 
is  taken  into  account  and  when  one 
realizes  the  amount  of  thought  already 
evolved  in  connection  with  these  re- 
searches, one  oannot  expect  that  the 
new  step,  now  made  in  advance,  should 
solve  all  the  difficulties.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  which  makes  one  feel  a  little 
nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  great  prob- 

^  OompteB  Eendut,  27  janyier  and  3  f^yrier,  1806, 
tome  ozzii.,  p.  18S,  283. 
*  NiMiure,  Febroary  13, 1806,  vol.  liil.,  p.  310. 


lems  of  the  day  relative  to  the  structure 
of  matter  and  the  movem^its  of  its 
finest  particles. 

n. 

THS  BBKCT  APE-MAN. 

Step  by  step  the  theory  of  evolution 
has  fought  its  way  against  many  hostile 
criticisms.  The  builders  of  this  theory 
have  proved  that  variation  is  con- 
tinually going  on  in  organisms,  even 
nowadays  under  our  very  eyes;  they 
have  studied  and  indicated  its  causes; 
and  to  the  anti-evolutionists,  who  defied 
them  to  produce  from  the  older  strata 
of  the  earth  the  organisms  which  could 
be  looked  upon  as  common  ancestors  of 
different  now  existing  species,  they 
have  answered  by  producing  whole 
series  of  such  common  ancestors,  not 
only  for  species  nearly  akin  to  each 
other,  but  for  differ^it  families  as  well, 
and  even  for  whole  classes  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  The  bird-like  feathered 
lizards,  or  lizard-birds;  the  ancestors  of 
the  great  fiightless  birds;  the  ancestors 
of  the  ruminants,  of  the  horses,  and  of 
the  entire  group  of  the  hoofed  quad- 
rupeds—4.e.,  the  even-toed  and  the  odd- 
toed  ungrulates— nay,  even  the  common 
ancestors  of  both  the  ungnilates  and  the 
rodents— all  these  have  been  disen- 
tombed in  such  numbers  during  the  last 
twenty  years  that  genealogical  trees  of 
whole  classes  of  animals  have  lately 
been  reconstituted  almost  in  full.  In 
one  i>oint  only  the  evolutionists  had 
failed:  they  had  not  yet  succeeded  in 
discovering  the  fossil  remains  which 
would  bridge  over  the  gap  between  man 
and  the  higher  manlike  apes;  and  the 
words  with  which  Huxley  concluded, 
thirty-two  years  ago,  his  review  of  evi- 
dence relative  to  man's  place  in  nature, 
continued  to  hold  good  almost  up  to 
the  present  day— that  is,  all  fossil  re- 
mains of  man  hitherto  known  were  dis- 
tinctly human  in  their  characters  and 
represented  but  a  very  slight  approach 
to  the  apes;  while  the  oldest  fossil  re- 
mains of  apes,  obtained  from  Tertiary 
strata,  were  hardly  nearer  to  man  than 
the  now  existing  chimpanzees,  gorillas, 
or  gibbons.  Quite  lately  some  new  and 
important  evidence  has  been  added  to 
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the  above,  and  only  a  few  months  ago 
the  remarkable  discovery  by  Engine 
Dubois,  in  Java,  of  an  intermediate 
organism  between  ape  and  man  oame 
to  fill  up  to  some  extent  the  above- 
mentioned  gap. 

The  difficulties  which  stand  In  the 
way  of  a  discovery  of  this  "missing 
link"  are  evidently  enormous;  but  their 
proper  nature  is  not  always  well  under- 
stood, because  we  are  all  inclined  to 
underrate  the  necessary  antiquity  of 
the  organism  which  once  occupied  an 
intermediate  position  between  man  and 
the  primates.  That  such  an  organism 
need  not  be  searched  for  in  our  super- 
ficial post-glacial  deposits,  even  though 
they  represented  a  duration  of  at  least 
ten  thousand  years,  becomes  evident  as 
soon  as  we  consider  the  human  remains 
concealed  in  these  deposits.  Numerous 
and  widely  spread  human  i>opulations, 
belonging  to  the  Neolithic  age,  have  left 
their  traces  in  the  post-glacial  beds;  but 
their  manners  of  life,  their  industry, 
and  their  implements  were  so  similar 
to  the  manners,  industry,  and  imple- 
ments of  60  many  of  our  contemporary 
savages,  that  their  physical  features 
must  have  been,  and  really  were,  the 
same  as  those  which  we  see  now  when 
we  travel  in  lands  .untouched  by  civili- 
zation. Whole  tribes  of  now  living 
savages  may  still  be  described  as  living 
in  the  later  stone  age. 

For  the  same  reason  we  cannot  expect 
to  find  ape-like  ancestors  of  man  in  the 
deposits  of  the  glacial  period,  or  imme- 
diately pre-glacial,  when  the  mammoth, 
the  woolly  rhinoceros,  the  reindeer,  the 
cave  bear,  and  the  cave  hyena  inhabited 
Europe.  The  Palseolithic  flint  imple- 
ments which  we  find  in  the  deposits  of 
that  period  differ  so  little  from  those 
which  are  still  in  use  among  certain 
lower  savages,  such  as  the  Papuans  or 
the  Fuegians,  that  the  men  who  used 
to  make  the  Palaeolithic  flint  scrapers 
and  knives  could  not  have  been  im- 
mensely different  in  their  physical 
features  from  the  lowest  representa- 
tives of  the  human  race  who  are  still  in 
existence.  Even  now  the  New  Guinea 
Papuan  lives  partially  in  the  Paleo- 
lithic period.    He  uses  Are.  but  he  does 


not  know  1m>w  to  obtain  it;  and  when 
he  wants  a  knife^  he  breaks  a  chip  off  a 
flint  and  usee  it,  such  as  it  i&— very 
effectually,  it  must  be  said,  as  Miklukho 
Maday  convinced  himself  when  he 
gave  his  foot  to  be  shaved  with  a 
chipped  flint  obtained  on  the  spot  by 
merely  breaking  it  off  a  flint  stone 
picked  up  on  the  beach.^ 

Although  representing  an  antiquity 
of  some  twenty  thousand  years  or  much 
more,  the  Palaeolithic  age  is  still  too 
near  to  us.  And  yet,  even  from  that 
age,  the  fossil  remains  of  man  are 
soarce,  and  we  have  up  till  now  no  more 
than  four  or  flve  human  skulls  undoubt- 
edly Palaeolithic. 

True  that  the  two  skulls  discovered  at 
Neanderthal  and  at  Spy,  the  fragment 
of  a  skull  unearthed  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, the  Jaw  which  was  found  at  La 
Naulette,  and  the  Kanstadt  skull  decid- 
edly point  to  a  very  low  organization  of 
num.  The  low  cranial  arch  of  these 
skulls,  their  depressed  frontal  area, 
their  narrow  foreheads,  and  their  im- 
mense superciliary  ridges  are  chacac- 
teristic  of  such  low  specimens  of  the 
human  race  that  when  the  Neanderthal 
skull  flrst  became  known  it  was  de- 
scribed as  the  skull  of  an  idiot;  and 
this  <H>inion  was  held  by  the  antagonists 
of  evolution  so  long  as  more  skulls  bear- 
ing exactly  the  same  characters  were 
not  produced.  But  still,  even  the 
Neanderthal  cranium  shows  a  brain 
capacity  estimated  at  nearly  twelve 
hundred  cubic  centimetres,  while  the 
highest  skull  of  an  anthropoid  ape  has 
only  a  brain  capacity  of  flve  hundred 
cubic  centimetres.  The  distance  be- 
tween ape  and  man,  which  thus  re- 
mains to  be  bridged,  is  still  very 
considerable. 

This  is,  however,  as  Huxley  wrote 
years  ago,  only  what  might  be  expected 
from  Palaeolithic  men,  who  knew  the 
use  of  flre  and  could  already  shape 
pieces  of  flint  into  more  or  less  perfect 
implements.  In  order  to  find  beings 
still  more  simian  in  their  characters,  we 
evidently  must  ransack  the  Pleistocene 
deposits— i.e.,  the  uppermost  deposits  of 

i  Miklukho  Maolay.ln  the  "Izrefltla**  of  the  Rus- 
an  (Geographical  Society. 
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the  Tertiary  age,  then  .the  Pliocene 
Tieds,  which  probably  represent  a  length 
of  time  twice  as  great  as  the  preceding 
^livision,  and  finally  the  Miocene  strata; 
but  to  look  for  ape-like  ancestors  of  man 
In  the  Quaternary  period  was  simply  to 
pay  unconsciously  a  tribute  to  the  cur- 
rent prejudice  as  to  the  quite  recent 
appearance  of  man.  It  is  the  Tertiary 
•deposits  that  we  must  now  explore,  the 
more  so  as  the  existence  of  human-like, 
reasoning  beings  during  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  Tertiary  age— i.e.,  the 
Miocene  times— can  be  taken  as  fully 
jrranted.  True  that  when  the  French 
geologists  came  forward  to  claim  so 
liigh  an  antiquity  for  man,  or  at  least 
for  human-like  beings,  their  evidence 
was  met  with  distrust  and  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  very  searching  criticism. 
The  scratched  and  cut  bones  which 
were  unearthed  from  the  Tertiary 
strata  in  France  and  Italy,  and  which 
were  brought  forward  as  evidence  of 
man's  existence  at  that  time,  certainly 
could  have  been  scratched  and  cut  by 
some  other  agency  than  man's  hand, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  discuss  these 
agencies.  But  after  all  sorts  of  tests 
had  been  applied  to  those  bones, 
and  after  a  most  minute  inquii7 
had  been  made  into  the  causes  which 
might  have  produced  similar  cuts, 
anthropologists  gradually  came  to  the 
<!onclu8ion  that  some,  at  least,  of  these 
scratched  bones  must  have  been  cut, 
when  they  were  still  fresh,  by  some 
trenching  instrument  other  than  the 
teeth  of  any  known  animal.  As  to  the 
flints  discovered  by  the  Abb6  Bourgeois 
at  Thenay,  in  the  department  of  Loir-et- 
•Oher,  and  betteb  explored  since,  al- 
though very  little  art  appears  in  their 
shaping,  they  are  now  generally  con- 
sidered as  having  been  obtained  or 
fashioned  by  some  reasoning  being 
which  lived  in  France  during  the 
Miocene  timea  The  fossil  flora  of  the 
same  dei>osits  having  been  studied  by 
no  less  an  authority  than  Oswald  Heer, 
and  the  fauna  by  Gaudry,  it  is  now  cer- 
tain that  both  belonged  to  the  Upper 
Miocene  age,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
•doubt  concerning  the  high  antiquity  of 
these    remains.      As    to    whether    the 


reasoning  beings  who  fashioned  the 
Miocene  flints  were  human-like  crea- 
tures OF  highly  developed  apes— as 
Qaudry  and  Boyd  Dawkins  are  in- 
clined to  believe^— this  is  a  question 
which  necessarily  must  remain  un- 
settled so  long  as  no  fossil  remains  of 
those  beings  are  known. 

Better  results  might  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  search  for  fossil  remains  of 
anthropoid  apes.  During  the  Miocene 
period,  when  our  continent  enjoyed  a 
much  warmer  climate  than  now,  and 
even  the  Arctic  lands  were  covered 
with  forests  now  characteristic  of 
southern  Europe,  apes  and  monkej'S 
lived  in  great  numbers  all  over  Europe 
and  Asia,  even  as  far  north  as  these 
islds.  Properly  speaking,  it  was  an 
ape-age,  and  fossil  remains  of  apes  dat- 
ing from  that  period  have  been  found 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
But  while  the  hitherto  known  fossil 
Miocene  apes  represent  less  differ- 
entiated forms  than  the  now  living 
ones,  and  combine  in  one  single  form 
the  characteristics  of  several  modern 
genera,  there  is  only  one  of  them,  the 
Dryopiihecus  Fontani^  discovered  years 
ago  in  France,  which  represents  a  form 
considerably  higher  than  the  now  exist- 
ing anthropoid  apes.  It  had  a  nearly 
human  size,  its  Incisor  teeth  were  small, 
and  the  cusps  of  its  molar  teeth,  al- 
though less  rounded  than  those  of  a 
European's  tooth,  had  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  cusps  of  the  teeth  of  an 
Australian.'  However,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  Tertiary  deposits,  from  which 
the  best  finds  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, continue  to  be  very  little  known. 
Even    the    Pliocene    deposits    of    the 

1  Albert  Gaudry,  "Lea  EnohatnemenU  du  Monde 
Animal;  Mammif^res  Tertiaires."  Parte,  1878, 
and  "FosBiles  Secondaires,"  Paris,  1800;  W.  Boyd 
Dawklna,  "Early  Man  in  Britain  and  hiB  Place  iu 
the  Tertiary  Period."  London,  1880,  p.  68.  Tlie 
works  of  Lyell,  Huxley,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
and  Mortillet's  **Le  Pr^historique  (Paris,  1883),  are 
so  well  known  as  sources  of  general  information 
upon  the  subject  that  they  hardly  need  be  men- 
tioned. A  very  valuable  addition  to  this  litera- 
ture is  the  tiny  book  published  last  year  by  Mr. 
Edward  Clodd,  "The  Story  of  Primitive  Man," 
London,  1896. 

3  Gaudry,  I.e.  p.  236^ 
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Siwalik  Hills,  at  the  foot  of  the  Him- 
alayius,  where  the  remains  of  a  chim- 
panzee which  had  affinities  with  both 
man  and  the  gibbon  were  found,  still 
await  the  geologist  who  can  explore 
their  treasuries  in  the  same  way  as  the 
American  geologists  have  explored  the 
"Uinta"  formation  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Pliocene  beds  of  the  Argen- 
tine. 

Such  was,  in  brief  sketch,  the  state  of 
our  previous  knowledge  when  Eugdne 
Dubois  made  nis  remarkable  discovery 
of  the  "erect  ape-man"— the  Anthro- 
popitheous  erectus.  There  are  in  Java, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Kendeng 
Hills,  thick  layers  of  a  volcanic  tuff, 
consisting  of  clay,  sand,  and  volcanic 
lapilli,  cemented  together  and  re- 
arranged by  rivers.  The  Bengawan 
River  has  cut  its  channel  through  them. 
These  beds,  over  eleven  hundred  feet 
thick,  lie  upon  marine  deposits  of  the 
Pliocene  period,  and  may  be  safely 
taken  as  belonging  to  the  earliest  sub- 
divisions of  the  following  period,  the 
Pleistocene.  They  contain,  indeed,  con- 
siderable numbers  of  fossil  bones  of 
stegodon,  the  hippopotamus,  the  hyaena, 
several  species  of  deer,  a  gigantic 
pangolin,  three  times  larger  than  the 
same  ant-eater  now  living  in  Java,  and 
so  on.  Attention  has  been  paid  to  these 
dei>osits  since  the  time  of  Junghuhn's 
visit,  and  in  the  years  1890-1895  M. 
Eugdne  Dubois  explored  them  for  the 
Dutch  Indian  government.  There  be 
found,  in  September,  1891,  the  cranium 
and  one  molar  tooth  of  a  human-like 
being,  and,  resuming  his  excavations 
next  spring,  he  succeeded  in  digging 
out  of  the  same  bed,  at  the  same  level, 
another  molar  tooth  and  the  left  thigh- 
bone of  presumably  the  same  individ- 
ual. The  thigh-bone  was  nearly  three 
times  as  heavy  as  the  average  femur 
of  modem  man,  and  indicated  a  high 
stature  of  the  individual;  it  combined, 
moreover,  both  human  and  simian 
characters,  while  it  indicated  at  the 
same  time  that  the  creature  to  which  it 
belonged  walked  in  an  erect  posture. 
As  to  the  skull,  it  was  decidedly  too 
small  in  comparison  with  the  big  thigh- 
bone,  if  we  judge  from  the  present 


human  proportions;  but  it  was  at  the 
same  time  much  bigger  than  the  largest 
skulls  of  the  present  apes,  and  repre- 
sented such  a  combination  of  human 
and  ape  characters  that  M.  Dubois  did 
not  hesitate  to  describe  the  individual 
to  whom  the  skull,  the  teeth,  and  the 
femur  belonged  as  a  Pithecanthropus 
crectus,  an  "erect  ape-man."^ 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  Dubois's 
discovery  was  met  with  distrust  in 
Europe  so  long  as  the  actual  specimens 
were  not  known  to  anatomists.  Wben 
the  subject  was  introduced  before  the 
Berlin  Anthropological  Society  in  Jan- 
uary, 1895,  by  W.  Krause,  the  German 
doctor  unhesitatingly  declared  that  the 
tooth  was  a  molar  of  an  ape,  the  skull, 
notwithstanding  its  remarkably  great 
capacity,  was  that  of  a  gibbon,  and  the 
thigh-bone  was  a  human  bone;  that 
consequently  the  three  could  not  belong 
to  the  same  individual,  although  each 
of  them,  taken  separately,  represented 
a  remarkable  find,  as  no  one  could 
expect  to  unearth  an  ape  of  such  a  great 
brain  capacity,  or  to  discover  in  the 
Pliocene  age  a  fossil  man  attaining  the 
stature  of  five  feet  seven  inches.* 
Virchow  also  submitted  Dubois's  con- 
clusions to  a  strong  criticism.* 

A  few  days  later  the  fossil  ape-man 
received  a  somewhat  better  treatment 
at  the  Dublin  Royal  Society,  where  the 
subject  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham. In  full  opposition  to  Virchow  and 
W.  BIrause,  Dr.  Cunningham  described 
both  the  cranium  and  the  femur  as  dis- 
tinctly human;  and  in  support  of  his 
views  he  produced  two  very  interesting 
diagrams  upon  which  the  fossil  Java 
cranium  was  compared  with  an  average 
Irish  cranium,  the  Neanderthal  and  the 
Spy  (No.  2)  cranium,  and  the  skull  of  a 
young  gorilla.    The  results  of  the  com- 

1  "Pitbeoantbroptui  ereotus:  eine  mengohenftlin- 
liobe  Uebergangaform  aus  Java,*'  by  £.  Dubois. 
Batayia,  1884. 

*  Five  feet  five  inches  would  perhaps  be  more 
correct.  The  length  of  the  femur  being  455  milli- 
metres, Dr.  Cunningham  obtains  1,654  millimetres 
(5  ft.  6  in.)  for  the  height  of  the  individual.  This 
is,  he  remarks,  the  average  sIjec  of  a  Frenchman. 

>  Zettschrift  fUr  Ethnologic,  1886,  Jahrgang 
zzvii.,  p.  78. 
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parison  are  strLking/  The  Java  skuU 
has  the  flame  depressed  frontal  region 
and  cranial  arch  as  the  Neanderthal 
aknll,  the  same  striking  development  of 
the  snperdMary  ridges,  and  very  much 
the  same  general  aspect;  but  all  these 
features  being  still  more  marked,  it 
belongs  to  a  still  more  inferior  being;  it 
has  decidedly  a  mnch  more  simian 
character,  and  by  its  shape  it  stands 
exactly  midway  between  the  Buropean 
sknll  and  that  of  a  gorilla.  Dr.  Oun- 
ningham's  conclusion  was  that  the 
cranium  is  decidedly  human,  but  repre- 
sents a  form  "considerably  lower  than 
any  human  form  at  present  known." 
Two  specialists  thus  pronouncing,  the 
one  for  man  and  the  other  for  a  gibbon, 
gave  the  exact  description  of  what  the 
cranium  is  in  reality— an  intermediate 
form  between  ape  and  man. 

A  further  change  in  favor  of  Dubois's 
opinions  took  place  at  the  last  Inter- 
national Zoological  Oongress  at  Ley- 
den,  when  the  fossils  themselves  were 
laid  before  specialists,  together  with  a 
number  of  bones  and  skulls  intended 
for  comparisoa  Such  a  specialist  in 
fossil  bones  lus  the  American  palseon- 
tologist  Professor  Marsh  is  did  not 
hesitate  to  support  many  of  Dubois's 
conclusions  by  the  weight  of  his  own 
wide  experience;  and  although  Virchow, 
who  presided  at  the  meeting,  still  main- 
tained that  the  four  fossils  could  hardly 
belong  to  the  same  species,  he  gave  to 
his  remarks  more  of  the  character  of  an 
interrogation  than  of  a  denial  of 
Dubois's  views.  The  anatomist  Pro- 
fessor Rosenberg  tO(^  the  same  posi- 
tion; he  saw  in  the  fossils  a  human 
femur  and  the  skull  of  a  remarkably 
highly  developed  ape. 

At  last,  in  November,  1885,  Dubois 
was  invited  to  bring  all  his  evidence 
before  the  Dublin  Royal  Society,  where 
it  was  carefully  examined  and  dis> 
cussed,'  and  next  before  the  Anthro- 
pological Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 

^  The  two  diAgrams  are  glren  In  IfcUure,  Feb- 
nuury  38, 1886,  rol.  U.,  p.  628,  where  CamilnghAm*8 
paper  ii  reported  in  full. 

*  Sitting  of  November  20,  1886,  reported  in  Na- 
ture, Deeember  6, 1886,  toL  liii.,  p.  116. 


Ireland.*  When  the  real  fossils  were 
submitted  to  the  Dublin  anthropolo- 
gists, their  doubts  as  to  the  four  pieces 
belonging  to  the  same  individual  seem 
to  have  been  abandoned,  as  they  were 
mentioned  no  more  in  the  discussion. 
This  evidently  was  a  great  point,  be- 
cause the  human  characters  of  the 
femur  are  so  pronounced  that  nearly  all 
anatomists  recognized  them  at  once; 
while  the  cranium  so  much  combines 
the  characters  of  man  with  those  of  an 
ape  that  some  anatomists  prefer  to  call 
it  a  gibbon's  skull,  while  others  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  for  a  very  low 
specimen  of  man.  As  already  said,  by 
its  shape  it  undoubtedly  occupies  an 
intermediate  position  midway  between 
the  Bur(^;>ean  and  the  gorilla;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  its  interior  capacity. 
While  the  average  Buropean  brain  has 
a  volume  of  from  fourteen  hundred  to 
fifteen  hundred  cubic  centimetres,  and 
the  brain  of  the  highest  ape  has  a 
capacity  of  but  five  hundred  cubic 
centimetres,  the  fossil  Java  skull  has  a 
capacity  of  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
metres—that is,  two  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  lower  than  that  of  the 
Neanderthal  cranium.  It  thus  stands, 
in  this  respect  also,  half-way  between 
the  two,  somewhat  nearer  to  man  than 
to  the  ape.  The  same,  again,  must  be 
said  of  its  various  dimensions;  they 
also  are  intermediate  between  the 
corresponding  dimensions  in  ape  and 
man,*  while  its  very  narrow  and  low 
forehead  and  the  shape  of  its  back  parts 
give  it  such  a  decidedly  simian  aspect 
that  Dr.  Krause,  as  we  have  seen,  took 
it  for  the  skull  of  a  gibbon. 

The  same  intermediate  characters 
appear  in  the  thigh-bone,  and  still  more 
in  the  teeth.  Dr.  Pearsall,  a  leading 
dental  surgeon  at  Dublin,  found  that 
the  human  characters  of  the  teeth  are 

*  I  have  not  yet  the  report  of  this  lait  sitting. 

«  The  length  of  both  the  Neanderthal  and  Spy 
(No.  2)  crania  ia  200  miUimetrei;  their  respective 
width,  144  and  140  millimetres.  The  length  of  the 
fossil  Java  skull  is  186  and  its  width  136  milli- 
metres. The  same  dimensions  in  an  average 
chlmpansee  skull  are  132  and  91  mlllimetree. 
These  measures  were  .given  by  Dr.  Cunningham 
(Naiuret  vol.  li.,  p.  428). 
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striking;  and  yet  they  are  larger  tlian 
human  teeth,  and  the  considerable 
development  of  their  cusps  is  decidedly 
simian.  But  for  the  anatomist,  as  Dr. 
Alexander  Macalister  pointed  out  a  few 
years  ago  in  his  presidential  address 
before  the  British  Association,^  this  fact 
alone  of  larger  teeth  implies  a  whole 
association  of  conclusions  relative  to 
the  shape  of  the  face.  Bigger  teeth 
imply  a  bigger  and  much  heavier  lower 
jaw;  and  to  work  it  more  i>owerful 
muscles  are  wanted,  which  muscles,  in 
their  turn,  require  a  sharper  definition 
of  the  areas  of  the  bones  to  which  they 
are  attached.  And  when  big  teeth  are 
associated  with  a  small  brain,  and 
especially  with  a  narrow  forehead— as 
is  the  case  with  the  fossil  Java  cranium 
—the  jaws  must  protrude  very  much 
and  the  whole  face  must  take  a  snouty 
appearance;  moreover,  as  the  heavy 
jaws  affect  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
head,  they  affect  at  the  same  time  the 
set  of  the  skull  on  the  vertebral  column; 
nay,  speech  itself  is  modified,  and  the 
sibilant  sounds  must  disappear  from 
the  speech  of  a  big-toothed  individual. 
In  short,  as  Professor  Sollas  said  at 
Dublin,  the  fossil  remains  discovered 
by  Dubois  offer  invaluable  evidence  of 
an  organism  which  was  '^either  a 
pithecoid  man  or  a  remarkably  human 
ape."    It  was  an  "erect  ape-man." 

As  to  the  true  place  of  the  Pitheoan- 
thropus  erectus  in  our  genealogical  tree, 
it  certainly  will  be  ascertained  in  time, 
when  more  "missing  links"  will 
gradually  fill  up  the  present  gap.  In 
the  mean  time  the  genealogical  trees  of 
the  Hominidte  and  the  SimUdas,  which 
were  published  last  month  in  the  corre- 
spondence arising  out  of  Dubois's  com- 
munication, are  considered  by  their 
authors  themselves  (Dr.  Cunningham, 
Professor  Sollas,  and  Dubois')  merely 
as  graphical  suggestions.  One  thing  is, 
however,  certain.  Although  Dubois's 
Pithecanthropm  is,  of  course,  very  much 
posterior  to  organisms  which  might 
claim    the   ancestorship    of   both    the 

»  "Britdah  AMooiation  Report!,*'  meeting  of  1892, 
fleetlon  of  Anthropology. 

*  Natwrt,  Deoember  6  and  19, 1896;  January  16 
and  ao,  1806;  vol.  liii.  pp.  116, 151, 346,  296. 


anthropoid  apes  and  man— such  organ- 
isms belonging  to  a  far  more  remote 
epoch  than  the  Pliocene— it  must  be 
placed,  nevertheless,  a  long  way  off 
from  man,  on  the  line  leading  to  those 
ancestors.  Upon  this  point  sci^itific 
opinion  is  unanimous;  and  it  hardly 
need  be  said  how  encouraging  such  a 
progress,  due  to  one  single  discovery^  is 
for  further  research.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  already  the 
fossils  discovered  by  Dubois  contain 
some  very  precious  indications  as  to  the 
lines  upon  which  evolution  was  going 
during  the  latest  i>eriods  of  the  earth's 
history. 


From  Qlaokwood's  Magasine. 
THE  UEIBS  OP  KELLIE. 

AN  BPI80DS  OF  FAMILY  HIBTOBT. 
CHAPTBB  I. 

Sir  Walter  Oliphant  of  KeUie  in  Fife 
was  a  man  who  had  grown  old  amid 
many  perturbations  of  the  State  and 
of  the  house.     In  Mary's  stormy  and 
troubled  day  he  had  been,  as  many 
were,  not  so  certain  in  his  beliefs,  either 
political  or  religious,  as  a  person  of  so 
much  consequence  in  his  county  ought 
to  have  been.   He  had  been  the  queen's 
man,  and  he  had  been  the  king's  man, 
without,  however,  being  either  a  time- 
server  or  a  turncoat.    He  was  one  of 
those  who  would  have  given  his  life 
to  prove   his   queen's   innocence,   but 
who  all  the  time  could  not  but  feel  that 
this  would  be  a  poor  argument,  and  no 
evidence  at  all,  against  the  cold  chill 
of  doubt  that  lingered  all  the  time  even 
in  his  own  heart.    And  his  reason  was 
convinced  of  the  advantages   of  the 
English  alliance,  and  that  everything 
must    be    risked    rather    than    King 
James's  heirship,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  revolt  in  his  heart  against  that 
which   was   so  likely   to   follow,    the 
abandonment  of  Scotland,  and  ebbing 
away  of  her  dearly  bought  glory  and 
the  pride  of  her  independence,  second 
to  none.    But  all  the  active  struggles 
of  life  had  died  away  from  him  when 
he  sate  in  his  old  hall.  In  the  dreary 
years  after  the  court  had  gone  away 
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to  L<mdon,  drawing  so  many  with  it; 
and  the  change  had  stricken  to  the 
heart  of  Scotland,  as  wise  men  liad 
known  it  would,  although  all  the  coun- 
try had  cheered  and  shouted  when  their 
king  assumed  the  Bnglish  crown,  as 
if  it  had  been  by  his  prowess  and  for 
their  greatness  that  he  had  won  that 
other  kingdom.  The  land  was  subdued 
and  troubled  in  these  days,  yet  did  not 
venture  to  complain;  for  had  not  they 
desired  that  which  had  come  to  pass? 
And  the  Kirk  was  troubled  and  uncer- 
tain too,  alarmed  by  threatenings  of 
interference,  though  no  great  thing  had 
yet  been  attempted,  and  the  ministers 
still  had  dominion  more  or  less,  and, 
though  many  things  were  tolerated 
that  had  been  condemned,  still  guided 
most  things  their  own  way. 

But  all  the  affairs  of  the  world  had 
grown   dim   to   Sir   Walter  Oliphant, 
sitting  in  his  little   warm  chamber— 
the  room  of  panelled  and  carved  oak, 
which  opened  from  the  hall  of  Kellle 
Castle,  as  all  the  chief  rooms  did  and 
do  to  this  day,  without  any  chill  of 
corridors  or  passages,  but  one  room 
out  of  another,  after  the  ancient  fash- 
ion.   He  sat  by  his  fire,  and  his  mind 
was  full  of  thoughts.    He  was  an  old 
man,  but  not  so  old  in  years  as  in  con- 
dition.    His  life,   which   had   been  a 
stirring  one,  was  far  off  from  him,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  dream.    There  were 
times  when  it  came  up  into  his  mind 
like  a  tale  that  had  been  told,  with 
which   he  had  little  to  do— the  time 
when  he  was  stout  and  strong,  and 
rode  out  to  feast  and  to  fight,  and  came 
back  to  hear  the  shouts  and  the  sports 
of  his  boys  making  the  rafters  ring. 
He  thought  of  all  these  things  some- 
times vagniely»  aci  of  things  that  had 
been;  but  at  present  his  occupation  was 
chiefly  to  ke^  himself  warm,  and  to 
think  who  should  be  the  heir  of  his 
castle  and  his  lands  when  he  should 
be  carried  for  the  last  time  down  the 
winding  stftir.    He  was  not  much  con- 
cerned about  that,  any  more  than  he 
was  concerned  for  all  that  had  hap- 
pened  to  him  In  the  past;   but   the 
thought  of  who  should   have   Kellie 
after  him  was  still  real  in  his  mind. 


That  the  natural  heirs  were  gone  had 
caused  him  bitter  sorrow  in  his  day; 
but  even  that  had  grown  far  away  and 
dim  to  him,  and  all  his  life  had  shrunk 
into  the  routine  of  getting  up  from  his 
bed  and  going  back  to  it— both  tire- 
some processes— and  swallowing  the 
food  that  had  no  taste,  and  sitting  by 
the  fire  that  had  so  little  warmth.  Only 
this  one  thing  held  him,  the  great  care 
of  making  up  his  mind  .who  was  to 
be  the  heir  of  Kellie  in  the  days  when 
he  should  be  there  no  more. 

It  was  not  that  he  was  without  kin 
or  heirs  at  law.     There  was  one  even 
at  his  own  hearthstone  who  might  well 
have  ended  all  difficulties,   being  its 
natural  inheritress.    Though  Sir  Walter 
was  an  old  man,  he  had  a  sister  who 
was  little  more  than  a  girl,  though  that 
is  a  strange  thing  to  think  of.     His 
father  had  lived  long,  and  had  made 
a  foolish  marriage  in  his  old  age,  and 
left  behind  him  a  child  much  younger 
than  his  grandsons,  and  who  was  like 
a  grandchild  to  her  brother.    She  had 
grown  up  in  the  house,  the  plaything 
of  everybody,  her  right  to  her  home 
never  doubted,  yet  without  any  i>osi- 
tion  in  it.    When  the  others  disappeared 
Jean  remained,  and  it  might  be  that 
the  father  bereaved  felt  in  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  some  grudge  that  she  of 
whom  no  account  was   made  should 
continue  when  the  loftier  heads  were 
laid  low.    But  if  this  was  in  his  heart 
he  did  not  betray  it     She  grew  and 
blossomed  out,  and  came  to  her  full 
height,  which  was  not  small,  and  was 
now  of  an  age  to  be  considered  the 
lady  of  the  house.    And  no  doubt,  the 
old  knight  might  easily  have  given  her 
to  a  fitting  wooer,  and  thus  found  him- 
self an  heir  among  the  best  blood  of 
Fife;  but  of  this  he  never  thought,  nor 
of  Jean  his  little  sister  as  in  any  sense 
his  successor.    It  angered  him  greatly 
when  Master  Melville  of  Gambee  kirk 
and  parish  took  it  upon  him  to  speak 
a  word  to  this  effect.    "Her,  the  heir- 
ess!" cried  the  old  knight,  with  a  roar 
in  his  throat  like  a  wounded  lion.    And 
he  would  not  speak  to  Master  Melville 
again  for  many  a  day. 

"And   wha  but  her  should   be   the 
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heir?"  said  Mistress  Marjory,  the  old 
nurse,  who  had  long  been  the  house- 
keeper at  Kellie,  and  to  whom  Jean 
WIU9  as  the  light  of  her  eyes.  **Wae8 
me  for  all  the  bonnie  lads  that  are 
away!  and  no  an  Oliphant  left  to  keep 
up  the  honor  of  the  old  house.  But 
though  she's  but  a  lass  she  has  the 
blood  as  well  as  any  one,  knight  or 
lord,  that  ever  owned  the  name.  And 
wherefore  should  she  not  get  a  good 
man  and  raise  up  the  race?" 

**If  she  had  a  good  man  the  mom 
the  race  she  would  raise  up  would  be 
for  his  house  and  no  hers,"  said  Neil 
Morison,  who  was  the  head  of  the  other 
section  of  the  household,  and  in  most 
things  opposed  to  Mistress  Marjory. 
He  gave  forth  a  dry  laugh,  as  was  his 
wont,  and  added,  "For  all  so  grand  as 
ye  are,  the  name  never  comes  from 
the  side  of  the  distaff.  Thafs  aye 
something  to  our  side." 

"There's  times,"  said  the  housekeeper, 
"when  nae  less  a  thing  than  a  crown 
comes  from  that  side— as  is  well  kent 
in  poor  auld  Scotland  this  day." 

"Ye  may  say  that,"  said  Neil,  forced 
into  sudden  sympathy,  "and  if  we  had 
vanquished  thae  Bnglish  loons  by  our 
swords  and  our  spears,  as  it  is  written 
in  Scripture,  it  would  hae  been  the 
better  way." 

"Oh,  hold  your  tongue  with  your 
spears  and  your  swords!  It  would  set 
ye  better,  Maister  Morison,  to  do  what 
you  can  with  our  auld  knight  and  keep 
sore  injustice  out  of  his  head—for  who 
should  have  the  lands  after  him  but 
his  ain  flesh  and  blood?" 

"It  would  never  do,  it  would  never 
do,"  cried  Neil.  "A  lass!  that  couldna 
keep  her  ain  held,  and  muckle  less  the 
old  Oliphant  lands— that  are  not  what 
they  used  to  be,  lack-a-day,  whoever 
was  the  heir." 

"What  are  they  colloguing  about,  the 
two  great  rulers  of  the  house,"  said  a 
young  voice,  bursting  in  as  its  owner 
did,  with  a  sudden  gush  of  fresh  air 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  out-door  world, 
"putting  each  other  in  mind  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Ollphants,  now  that 
It's  like  the  flowers  of  the  forest,  and  a' 
wede  away." 


"Mistress  Jean!  and  a'  in  a  confusion, 
your  hair  about  your  hafftts,  a|id  the 
lace  torn  off  your  rioing-coat!  What 
has  happened  to  you?  Will  ye  never 
mind  what  a'  the  house  tells  you,  that 
it  sets  you  not,  a  lady  like  you,  to  ride 
a  powney  about  the  roads  like  a  farm- 
er's lass?" 

"Or  maybe  worse  things  than  that»" 
said  Neil,  who  had  risen  hurriedly  to 
his  feet  on  the  young  lady's  entrance, 
and  shot  this  Parthian  arrow  at  her 
as  he  went  away. 

"I  will  shoot  that  auld  carle  some 
day  if  he  looks  at  me  so,"  she  cried, 
with  a  sudden  gleam  of  anger,  then 
laughed  and  clapped  her  hands,  "with 
my  bow  and  arrows,"  she  added,  mer- 
rily. "We'll  put  him  against  the  castle 
wall,  and  pin  him  to't  like  that  bonny 
saint  in  the  old  picture.  What's  hap- 
pened, said  she?  A  great  deal  has 
happened.  I  have  had  a  grand  adven- 
ture, Marjory,  simple  as  I  sit  here." 

"Oh,  bairn,  bairn!"  cried  the  house- 
keeper, ''you'll  Just  break  my  heart" 

"It's  been  broken  so  often,  and  aye 
mended  again,"  said  the  girl.  "Wait 
till  I  tell  you.  I  was  rattling  along  on 
the  Pittenweem  road,  my  pony  and 
me,  very  well  pleased  with  the  fine 
day,  and  Just  singing  to  ourselves,  for 
it  was  too  sunny  to  keep  silence;  when 
lo!  I  was  aware  of  a  horse's  hoofs 
coming  pelting  after  me.  I  thought 
what  you  said,  never  to  mind,  but  Just 
keep  the  road  quietly  and  pay  no  at- 
tention. I  would  not  even  give  a  look 
over  my  shoulder  to  see  if  it  was  one 
of  the  Anstruthers  or  Roland  Dishlng- 
ton,  till  I  came  to  a  comer  and  gave 
a  glint.  And  it  was  a  muckle  trooper 
on  a  muckle  grey  horse,  not  canny  to 
see,  and  no  another  soul  within  sight" 
"Lord  bless  my  soul!  ane  of  the  dis- 
banded Greys!"  cried  Marjory,  lifting 
up  her  hands  and  eyes.  "Oh,  lassie, 
lassie!  wlU  ye  never  learn?" 

"My  heart  was  in  my  mouth,"  said 
Jean,  whose  eyes  were  dancing,  how- 
ever, with  excitement  and  triumph, 
"but  I  had  CO  keep  up  my  courage.  I 
gave  the  pony  Just  a  touch  to  speed 
her  on— and  you  know  she  cannot  thole 
even  a  touch,  she  has  such  a  spirit 
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And  then  there  came  a  muckle  voice, 
as  muckle  as  the  man,  calling  to  me, 
Hey,  my  bonnie  lass!  and  hey,  my  bon- 
nle  bird!  The  cannaiUye!  to  use  such 
words  to  me!" 

Jean's  eyes  shone  with  a  momentary 
gleam  of  rage  and  shame.  "It  is  maybe 
my  fault,"  she  said,  "as  ye  are  always 
telling  me,  to  ride  alone;  but  who  would 
I  get  to  come  behind?  No  Maister 
Morison,  the  major-domo,  nor  Jamie 
Webster,  that  is  everybody's  man,  nor 
Jalcque  the  groom.  No,  no;  there's 
nobody  to  follow  Jean;  so  I  must 
either  bide  in  the  house  or  ride  my 
lane." 

"My  dariin'!  and  what  did  he  do?" 

"Oh,  no  harm,"  cried  the  girl,  laugh- 
ing, "since  here  I  am,  and  none  the 
worse  but  for  the  lace  on  my  cape, 
that  he  gave  a  snatch  at  as  he  came 
up  thundering,  till  I  thought  it  was  a 
real  charge  of  cavalry,  and  I  would  be 
ridden  down." 

"Lassie!  and  how  did  ye  escape? 
For  gude  sake  dinna  keep  me  in  my 
trouble." 

"There  is  no  need  for  trouble,"  said 
Jean,  "since  here  you  see  me;  though 
I  allow,"  she  added,  with  a  pleasure 
in  working  upon  the  old  lady's  fears, 
'that  a  minute  longer  and  I  cannot 
tell  what  I  would  have  done;  for  he 
had  gripped  my  cape  in  his  hand, 
though  the  pony  was  Just  flying,  and 
the  muckle  grey  horse  thundering,  and 
my  heart  bursting  out  of  my  throat 
with  fright  and  fury."  She  paused, 
half  from  the  keenness  of  the  recollec- 
tion and  half  maliciously,  to  pile  up  the 
agony. 

"And  then?  and  then?" 

"Then?"  said  Jean,  looking  innocently 
into  her  old  nurse's  face.  "Why,  then! 
there  was  just  nothing  more." 

"Oh,  bairn!  you  are  enough  to  drive 
ten  women  out  of  their  seises." 

"Well,"  said  Jean,  "I  will  admit  there 
were  causes  for  it.  But  just  at  that 
moment  there  came  another  galloping, 
Just  as  muckle  a  horse  and  as  muckle 
a  man,  on  the  other  side.  And  my 
man  he  dropped  hold  of  my  cape,  and 
tore  the  lace  off  it  with  his  glove,  as 
you  see.    And  the  pony,  she  just  set 
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her  feet  to  the  ground  as  if  she  were 
riding  a  race,  and  the  new  man  and 
my  man  they  faced  each  other.  I'm 
thinking  nothing  happened.  I  saw 
with  that  eye  I  have  in  the  back  of 
my  head  that  they  rode  up  to  each 
other  awfu'  civil,  like  two  towers;  and 
then  the  trooper  he  took  the  turn  to 
St.  Monance,  and  me  I  flew  up  the 
Cambee  road,  and  the  grand  adventure 
was  done.  You  can  see  I'm  not  a  prin 
the  worse,  except  my  riding-cape,  and 
Kirsten  must  Just  sew  on  the  lace 
again." 

"And  that  was  a'!"  cried  Mistress 
Marjory,  relieved,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  little  disappointed  to  hear  no 
more. 

"All!  was  it  not  enough?"  said  Jean; 
"would  you  have  had  me  assaulted  on 
the  king's  highway,  and  put  in  peril 
of  my  purse,  that  has  nothing  in  it, 
or  maybe  of  my  life,  which  has  not 

very  much "    Jean  made  a  pause, 

and  then,  looking  up  demurely,  she  said 
in  very  quiet  tones,  "No;  it  was  not 
all.'' 

"Oh,  my  hlnny,— you  Just  play  upon 
me  as  if  I  were  a  flddle." 

"You  are  much  more  like  a  harpsi- 
chord," said  Jean,  contemplating  the 
housekeeper's  ample  person  reflectively. 
"Yon  man  after  he  had  dispersed  the 
trooper  never  came  rushing  up  as  Ro- 
land  Dishington  or  one  of  the  Ansters 
would  have  done,  but  Just  rode  steady 
behind  as  if  he  had  been  my  servant." 
The  word  has  or  had  two  meanings, 
and  probably  the  second  of  these  flashed 
over  her  memory,  for  she  made  an  al- 
most perceptible  pause  and  reddened. 
"I  was  still  a  little  feared;  and  what 
did  I  do  but  head  the  pony  for  yon 
house  you  know,  of  Over-Kellie,  where 
you  never  would  let  me  go—" 

"And  then?"  cried  Mrs.  Marjory  again, 
breathless. 

"Well,  they  came  fleeing  out,  and  he, 
he  came  riding  in.  And  it  was  who 
would  be  the  most  concerned,  and  was 
I  hurt  and  was  I  frightened,  and  would 
I  bide  and  rest?  The  leddy— or  is  she 
the  gudewlfe?— for  I  could  not  tell " 

"Some  calls  her  the  one  and  some 
the     other,"     said     Marjory     shortly. 
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"Never  you  mind.  You'll  be  telling 
me  now  the  man  that  came  up  and— 
saved  ye  was " 

"That  is  Just  it/'  said  Jean,  "and  if 
you'll  tell  nobody,  Marjory,  1*11  Just 
whisper  in  your  ear— he's  a  bonnie 
lad." 

"Mistress  Jean!"  cried  the  house* 
keeper  in  consternation. 

"Well!  say  he's  Just  a  country  fellow, 
and  no  grand  cock  to  his  hat,  nor  lace 
on  his  coat;  I  am  not  saying  he's  a 
grand  gentleman.  But  I  have  a  pair 
of  sharp  eyes  in  my  head— you  are 
always  saying  that— and  I  cannot  but 
see  what's  set  before  them.  He  is  a 
bonnie  lad;  and  that  is  Just  as  true  as 
all  the  rest." 

"What  do  you  call  a'  the  rest?" 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do;  or  maybe 
you  know  better,"  said  Jean,  with  a 
little  indignation;  "because  he  is  Peter 
Oliphant,  and  because  he  is  the  next 
of  kin,  that's  not  to  say  that  he  is  not 
a  bonnie  lad!" 

"It  might  be  a  good  reason.  Mistress 
Jean,  for  you  kenning  naething  about 
him,  and  no  going  out  of  your  way  to 
make  acquaintance  with  him " 

"Me  go  out  of  my  way  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  him!  Neither  him  nor 
any  man,  if  it  were  a  prince  or  a  king! 
It  was  he  that  came  out  of  his  way  to 
protect  a  lass  he  knew  nothing  of  when 
he  saw  she  was  in  need.  Maybe  you 
would  have  thought  it  better  had  he 
left  me  to  the  trooper?"  said  the  girl, 
with  much  indignation. 

"Ob,  no  that,  no  that,"  said  the  old 
woman;  "but  it  would  have  been  better 
you  had  not  put  yourself  in  the  way  of 
wanting  protection,  my  bonnie  leddy— 
no  from  him  nor  from  any  man!"  she 
said. 

"You  forget  who  you  are  speaking 
to,"  cried  Mistress  Jean,  with  quick 
anger,  flinging  away.  But  she  came 
back  next  minute  to  fling  her  arms 
round  her  old  nurse's  neck.  "And 
that's  true,"  she  said;  "I  was  Just  think- 
ing so  myser." 

CHAPTBB  II. 

While  this  was  going  on.  Sir  Walter 
was  sitting  in  his  warm  panelled  cham- 


ber, i>ondering  by  the  side  of  the  fire. 
His  old  castle,  which  was  not  one  of 
the  famous  strongholds  of  the  time,  but 
yet  an  ancient  house  dating  far  back 
into  the  mist  of  ages,  and  standing 
four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blew, 
a  house  that  time  could  scarcely  wear 
more  than  the  rocks,  would  soon  be  a 
desolate  and  masterless  house.  Since 
the  days  of  Bruce  the  Oliphants  had 
been  there,  and*  the  first  lord  of  Kellie 
had  good  King  Robert's  blood  in  his 
veins.  But  now  there  was  no  one  to 
come  after  him  In  the  old  home  of  his 
race.  The  gloom  of  that  consciousness 
had  settled  down  upon  his  mind,  and 
filled  him  with  an  Immense  and  inde- 
scribable darkness  in  which  he  went 
tottering,  seeking  for  something  to  re- 
place what  was  lost,  though  by  mo- 
ments he  was  not  very  clear  as  to  what 
it  was  that  was  lost,  which  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  grope  in  the  dark 
and  seek  that  substitute.  And  his 
thoughts  were  very  slow,  wandering, 
and  confused,  though  they  always  came 
back  with  unbroken  persistency  to  the 
one  point.  Who  should  have  Kellie 
after  him?  Who  would  replace  the 
heirs  who  were  no  more?  This  had 
been  the  preoccupation  of  many  years; 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  all  his  life  he 
had  been  thinking  of  it.  His  own  active 
days  had  vanished  away,  and  all  the 
adventures  and  troubles  that  had  filled 
his  house  with  rejoicing  and  with  wail- 
ing. Sometimes  while  he  sat  musing 
on  that  one  sole  question  he  would  be 
surprised  by  a  recollection  of  himself, 
as  in  the  days  when  he  rode  in  Queen 
Mary's  train,  or  those  in  which  he  hung 
about  the  ante-chambers  at  St.  James's, 
half  proud  to  feel  himself  one  of  the 
new  masters  there,  half  furious  to  see 
the  dark  looks  which  the  southern  lords 
threw  upon  King  James's  train.  Was 
that  himself?  or  one  of  the  former  Oli- 
phants who  held  a  larger  train  at  Kel- 
lie? or  perhaps  one  of  the  young  onos 

—the  lads,  the ,  those  who  ought  to 

have  been  here  to  receive  Kellie  from 
his  hands.  Their  faces  would  some- 
times fiash  out  from  his  memory  too. 
Who  were  they,  old  heirs  of  Kellie  slain 
in  the  wars,  or  lost  in  the  wilderlng 
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world,  never  coming  back  to  claim 
their  heritage?  And  who  was  to  have 
it  now?  Who  would  keep  it  safe,  and 
guard  all  its  rights  and  keep  up  the 
auld  name?  On  this  subject  his 
thoughts  would  clear,  his  mind  re- 
tained its  force.  It  was  the  one  clear 
point  in  the  misty  universe  of  dreams 
that  surrounded  the  old  man. 

Almost  his  only  visitors  were  the 
clergymen  of  the  two  neighboring  par- 
ishes, each  of  which  claimed  Kellie 
Castle  as  part  of  its  own.  He  retained 
enough  of  his  natural  keenness  to  per- 
ceive that  each  of  them  took  a  different 
side  in  this  great  question,  and  some- 
times to  play  upon  their  contradictions 
with  something  of  the  pleasure  which 
the  quarrels  of  priests  and  women  be- 
tween themselves  so  often  afford  to  a 
man  of  the  world.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  gave  him  a  vague  amuse- 
ment, or  something  at  least  as  like 
amusement  as  he  was  capable  of.  Mas- 
ter Melville  of  Gambee  was  a  Reforma- 
tion minister  who  had  known  John 
Knox,  and  who,  though  of  a  much 
milder  temper,  was  yet  very  strong  as 
to  his  duty  of  speaking  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  and  letting  no  man  avoid 
or  mistake  his  duty  without  full  warn- 
ing of  it;  but  Sir  John  Low  at  Pitten- 
weem  was  no  better  than  a  mass  priest 
the  country  folk  said,  and  loved  the 
great,  and  to  speak  smooth  things,  flat- 
tering the  old  laird  and  supporting  him 
in  taking  his  own  way.  Sir  Walter 
listened  to  what  they  said  on  both 
sides,  but  he  was  little  moved  by  their 
arguments.  What  he  was  really  doing 
while  he  seemed  to  be  listening  was 
slowly  settling  upon  his  own  plans, 
and  deciding  for  himself  while  they 
talked,  which  neither  of  them  was  at 
all  unwilling  to  do.  It  was  Mr.  Mel- 
ville who  was  his  visitor  the  day  after 
the  incident  in  the  last  chapter,  a  grave 
man  of  gentle  manners,  with  a  black 
velvet  cap  upon  a  bald  head. 

"What  are  ye  saying?"  said  Sir  Wal- 
ter. "Reason  gude  — ay,  I've  reason 
gude  for  all  I  say  to  you.  It's  no  fit 
that  an  auld  race  should  die  out  of  the 
land." 

"And  yet,"  said  the  other,  in  the  heat 


of  argument,  "if  it's  so  ordained,  it's 
ill  striving  with  the  will  aboon.  But 
ye  have  heirs  in  plenty  at  your  hand, 
and  little  danger  of  your  name.  How 
often  must  I  be  telling  ye,  Sir  Walter 
Oliphant,  there  is  your  ain  father's 
daughter,  your  ain  flesh  and  blood,  the 
one  that  has  the  best  right?  Where 
would  ye  go  f  urder  than  your  ain  ingle- 
side?  Who  could  be  so  near  to  you? 
and  young  and  likely  and  one  to  raise 
up  heirs— always  if  it  be  the  Almichty's 
will- 
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"Who's  that?"  said  the  old  knight. 
"Jean!  a  bit  lassie!  how  often  have  I 
tellt  you,  minister?  Just  as  often  as 
you  have  telled  me.  What  would  I  do 
with  a  lassie  in  my  seat,  that  could 
neither  keep  the  house  nor  keep  her 
head,  a  thing  with  neither  might  nor 
right?    Na!  that  will  not  do  for  me." 

"She  would  get  a  man,"  said  Mr. 
Melville. 

"Ay,  she  would  get  a  man!  little 
doubt  of  that;  and  my  auld  lands  would 
be  Bweepit  up  into  lands  that  march 
with  mine,  and  there  would  be  an 
Anster  of  Kellie,  or  a  Dishington,  or  a 
Lindsay,  or  the  Lord  knows  what.  No! 
if  I  have  said  it  once  I  have  said  it  a 
hundred  times,  nae  lass  shall  reign  and 
rule  in  my  auld  house." 

"Well-a-well,  well-a-well!  if  ye  say 
so,"  said  the  minister,  "I  have  no  cer- 
tain teaching  about  the  heirship  of  a 
woman,  though  the  daughters  of  Zelo- 
phehad  had  a  portion  with  their  breth- 
ren, as  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Numbers; 
but  I  would  not  force  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  might  be  a  special  case. 
But  ye  know  well,  Sir  Walter,  as  well 
as  I  do,  that  failing  her,  there's  one 
of  your  blood  no  far  from  your  door 
that  is  as  weel  capable  of  keeping  his 
ain  house  and  his  ain  head  as  Arthur 
and  a'  his  knights.  And  that  is  Peter 
Oliphant  of  Over-Kellie " 

"Pahl"  the  old  man  spat  vehemently 
into  the  smouldering  flre.  "I  will  have 
none  of  him— a  country  clown— a  cal- 
lant  from  the  plough.  And  what  was 
his  father  but  a  clown  before  him,  with 
no  more  spirit  of  a  gentleman  than  Nell, 
my  man?" 

"Neil,"  said  the  minister,  "is  a  decent 
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man  now,  whatever  he  may  have  been; 
but  would  pocket  a  crown-piece  and 
hold  his  tongue  if  any  grand  gallant 
had  need  of  him;  whereas  your  cousin 
of  Over-Kellie,  Sir  Walter " 

"Cousin!  a  hundred  times  removed!** 

"Is  it  you  I  hear  shaming  your  own 
blood?'  said  the  other.  "Me,  I  am 
maybe  a  hundred  times,  as  you  say, 
or  more,  removed  from  the  head  of  my 
name;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn,"  the 
minister  added,  raising  his  head,  "that 
the  strain  of  the  younger  is  less  pure 
than  the  strain  of  the  elder  when  it 
flows  in  an  unbroken  and  lawful  line." 

"I  ken,  and  we  all  ken,"  said  Sir 
Walter,  subdued,  "minister,  that  there's 
no  better  name  in  Fife ^" 

"I  am  standing  upon  no  such  van- 
ities," said  Melville.  "Your  cousin  has 
neither  been  at  the  college  nor  at  the 
court,  Sir  Walter,  and  maybe  as  well 
for  him  in  these  evil  days;  but  he's  a 
handy  man  at  weapons,  and  a  lad  that 
kens  his  own  mind.  There's  no  man 
in  the  parish  better  kent  or  better 
liked,  or  more  a  man  of  his  word.  I 
ken  but  little  of  my  Lord  Ollphant,  or 
of  his  house;  but  well  I  wot  there  Is 
not  a  better  in  it  than  Pate,  or  one  that 
can  master  him,  or  daunton  him,  among 
the  best  of  his  name." 

"Ye  mean  the  lad  to  wed  one  of  your 
lasses,  that  you  are  so  hot  upon  him," 
Sir  Walter  said. 

"I  ken  weU,"  said  MelviUe,  "what 
lass  I  want  him  to  wed;  but  she  is  none 
of  mine.  Will  you  see  the  young  man. 
Sir  Walter,  and  judge  for  yourself?  I 
will  bring  him  to  you  in  my  hand,  for 
he  has  always  been  a  good  lad  to  his 
minister;  though  he  would  not  set  foot 
over  your  door-stane  for  other  mo- 
tives." 

"And  wherefore,"  cried  Sir  Walter, 
^'would  this  farmer-lad  no  set  foot  over 
my  door-stane?" 

"For  an  evil  reason,"  said  the  min- 
ister; "for  pride,  and  a  high  head  that 
would  not  stoop  before  any  man  but 
the  king." 

"Ha!  ha!"  cried  the  old  knight;  "bring 
me  this  clown  with  his  high  head  that 
would  not  stoop  under  the  door  of 
Kellie  Castle.     Bigger  men  than  him 


have  entered  at  that  door— ay,  and 
stooped  toot,  and  even  bitten  the  dust 
before  them  that  owned  it.  He's  then 
a  deevil  of  pride  and  conceit,  this  yeo- 
man lad  of  yours?" 

"Ye  are  right,  and  again  right.  Sir 
Walter,"  said  the  minister,  gravely, 
"when  you  say  that  pride,  the  pride 
that  you,  and  even  myself,  that  should 
ken  better,  take  in  the  vanity  of  a  name 
—is  a  devilish  thing." 

"If  that  were  all!"  Sir  Walter  said, 
with  a  snap  of  his  thumb  and  finger, 
which  failed  and  gave  no  sound.  He 
paused,  and  his  countenance  grew 
grave  as  he  observed  this,  looking  with 
a  half  piteous  surprise  at  his  own 
large,  feeble  hand.  "I  canna  even  snap 
my  thoom,"  he  said  under  his  breath. 
Then  with  a  feeble  wave  of  that  hand 
to  his  companion,  he  added,  "If  it's  to 
be  done,  lose  no  time." 

This  was  the  warrant  upon  which 
the  minister  brought  Peter  Ollphant  to 
Kellie  Castle.  He  had  as  much  trouble 
with  the  young  man  as  he  had  with 
the  old.  The  house  of  Over-Kellie  was 
still  excited  with  the  flying  visit  of  Mis- 
tress Jean  when  the  minister  reached 
it;  and  the  leddy,  or  the  gudewife— for 
Marjory  said  truly  that  she  was  called 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other, 
according  to  the  courtesy  or  indiffer- 
ence of  her  rare  visitors— could  not  be 
persuaded  that  the  extraordinary  mis- 
sion of  the  minister  had  not  something 
to  do  with  that  exciting  incident.  The 
mistress  felt  that  her  Peter  was  called 
to  the  castle  to  receive  the  hand  of  the 
princess,  who  must  have  found  time 
enough  in  the  ten  minutes  of  her  stay 
to  fall  in  love  with  him;  and  that  this 
event  at  once  and  forever  established 
his  claims  as  heir-at-law,  and  made 
Kellie  Castle  his.  The  young  man  nat- 
urally was  more  hard  to  be  convinced; 
but  he  too  was  excited,  and  not  in  per- 
fect command  of  his  faculties.  If  Jean 
had  discovered  that  he  was  a  bonnie 
lad,  he  had  still  better  means  of  dis- 
covering that  she  was  fair  enough  to 
dream  of;  and  though  this  encounter 
had  made  her  first  aware  of  him,  it 
was  by  no  means  the  first  time  that 
her  humble  cousin  had  seen  the  young 
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lady  of  Keliie.  And,  In  the  glow  of 
pride  with  which  he  remembered, 
though  no  such  claim  had  ever  been 
acknowledged,  that  he  was  the  un- 
doubted next  of  kin,  there  was,  per- 
haps, something  of  a  more  generous 
fervor,  a  warm  and  noble  sentiment 
towards  the  friendless  girl  to  whom 
the  head  of  the  house,  as  all  the  coun- 
tryside knew,  was  little  more  gentle 
than  towards  himself.  When  Sir  Walter 
died,  it  was  he  who  would  be  the  nearest 
in  blood  to  her  to  defend  her  rights  or 
herself.  The  Lord  Oliphant  might  be 
the  head  of  the  name;  but  he  was  a 
man  who  loved  gear,  and  was  secretly 
operating,  as  all  the  countryside  be- 
lieved, to  draw  the  lands  of  Keliie  and 
the  old  castle  to  himself. 

It  was  therefore  with  no  small  exal- 
tation of  mind  that  Peter  Oliphant  flung 
his  bonnet  upon  his  head,  notwithstand- 
ing his  mother's  prayers  that  he  would 
put  on  his  better  suit  and  the  hat  in 
which  he  appeared  at  kirk  and  market, 
to  show  his  better  breeding.  "I  will 
not  stand  covered  in  Sir  Walter's  pres- 
ence," he  said;  "and,  as  for  my  clothes, 
they're  well  enough.  He  knows  me 
for  a  country  loon,  whatever  fine  suit 
I  might  wear." 

"Loon,  did  the  laddie  say?  and  what 
next?  I  would  like  to  see  either  knight 
or  yeoman,  in  all  Fife,  that  would  dare 
to  call  Peter  Oliphant  loon,"  his  mother 
said. 

"And  so  would  I,"  he  said,  with  a 
laugh.  He  was  strong  and  straight  and 
tall,  with  the  brown  hair  and  the  laugh- 
ing eyes  that  belonged  to  his  race.  But 
they  were  eyes  that  could  look  fierce 
enough  when  occasion  required. 

"By  my  troth,  I  would  like  that  bet- 
ter," he  continued,  as  they  set  out;  "a 
bout  at  single-stick,  or  a  good  frank 
blade,  I  am  not  that  ill  at;  but  what 
am  I  to  say  to  the  old  laird?  a  man 
wants  lear  for  a  presence-chamber,  even 
if  it's  but  an  old  knight's." 

"You  have  lear  enough  for  that,"  said 
the  minister,  "if  you  would  but  mind 
half  that  I  have  put  into  you,  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  as  a  man  may  say." 

"A  little  Latin,  and  a  shelf  of  old 
books,"  said  Peter;  "but  you  would  not 


advise  me,  Maister  Melville,  to  tirl  ofC 
a  verb  to  Sir  Walter,  even  if  I  could 
mind  it,  the  first  time  he  has  bethought 
himself  that  I  am  alive  and  within 
reach." 

"My  lad,  1  would  not  lippen  to  his 
bethinking  himself,"  said  the  minister; 
"just  you  mind  it's  mostly  my  doing, 
and  my  credit's  concerned.  Na,  I  will 
not  tell  you,  not  a  word,  what  to  say; 
nature  will  tell  you,  and  that  fine  spirit 
of  your  ain  that  never  let  you  be  overly 
modest  before  me.  And  I  hope,  so  far 
as  learning  goes,  I  am  of  more  account 
than  Sir  Walter,  if  that  was  of  any 
consequence." 

"Little  doubt  of  that,"  said  Peter; 
but  he  was  wise  enough  to  know  that 
this  was  indeed  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, and  that  it  was  an  extremely 
different  thing  standing  before  the  min- 
Ister  in  Gambee  manse,  though  he  was 
a  man  of  leairning,  and  thus  stepping 
suddenly  into  the  presence  of  old  Sir 
Walter,  though  he  had  no  letters  at  all. 

CHAPTKB  HI. 

Peter  Oliphant  went  into  the  great 
hall  of  Keliie  Oastle  with  very  mingled 
feelings.  Though  he  had  lived  all  his 
life  almost  within  sight  of  the  home 
of  his  race,  he  had  never  crossed  the 
threshold  before;  and  a  kind  of  awe, 
a  kind  of  defiance,  the  inalienable  at- 
traction of  an  ancient  family  house, 
mingled  with  the  indignant  sentiment 
of  a  scion  of  the  family  upon  whom  its 
door  has  been  always  closed,  made  his 
cheek  glow  and  his  heart  beat.  This, 
then,  was  Keliie,  which  had  been  the 
home  of  his  fathers,  which  might  be 
his  home  if  justice  prevailed  and  the 
law  of  heirship  and  lineage.  It  was 
not  a  splendid  place  to  overawe  him. 
The  house  of  Keliie  was  not  rich. 
Whatever  superfluity  the  family  had 
ever  possessed  Sir  Walter  and  his  sons 
had  managed  to  get  rid  of  in  the  days 
when  they  went  to  England  with  King 
James— perhaps,  like  so  many  Scotch 
gentlemen,  in  hope  of  advancement, 
but,  like  so  many  more,  only  wasting 
their  small  substance  in  a  brief  attempt 
to  hold  head  among  the  great  English 
lords  ten  times  as  rich  as  they  were. 
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There  were  few  signs  of  grandeur  In 
the  hall:  a  little  show  of  silver  on  the 
buffet;  heavy  old  velvet  curtain  with 
tarnished  embroideries;  some  carved 
furniture  of  noble  workmanship, 
marked  with  the  three  crescents  of 
the  family  arms.  Those  arms  were 
dimly  blazoned,  too,  on  the  high,  carved 
mantelpiece,  with  that  proud  motto 
which  poverty  turns  into  a  brag  or  a 
jest,  according  to  the  humor  of  the 
wearer— A  tout  pourvoir.  Peter  knew 
that  much  at  least,  if  no  other  word, 
of  the  French  tongue,  and  had  said  it 
over  to  himself  many  a  day.  It  was 
but  a  sad  word  in  the  old  house  that 
had  little  to  provide  and  few  to  pro- 
vide for— none  but  the  old  man  and  the 
helpless  girl.  But  if  ever  this  house 
should  come  to  the  strong  hands,  that 
If  strength  and  labor  and  daring  could 
do  it  would,  so  help  him  heaven!  carry 
it  out  to  the  letter!  Peter's  head,  all 
throbbing  and  resounding  with  excite- 
ment, was  in  a  state  of  exaltation  to 
which  he  had  never  felt  the  parallel. 
And  as  it  happened,  the  first  thing  that 
met  his  eye  was  Mistress  Jean,  the 
heroine  of  the  other  day's  half-adven- 
ture. She  was  seated  on  a  stool  in  the 
recess  of  the  great  window,  with  a 
great  book  clasped  in  her  arms,  too 
heavy  to  hold,  and  over  which  she  was 
stooping,  bent  almost  double.  Jean's 
kirtle  was  not  so  well  preserved  nor 
her  snood  so  fresh  as  those  of  his  own 
little  sister  at  Over-Kellie;  and  to  his 
yeoman's  eyes  she  was  doing  nothing 
useful,  nor  perhaps  able  to  do  anything 
useful— a  creature  not  made  for  com- 
mon occupations,  but  to  be  kept  in 
Bweet  leisure  and  pleasure  like  one  of 
the  lilies  of  the  field.  A  tout  pourvoir! 
Here  was  one  of  the  things  for  which 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  provide.  The 
thought  brought  a  sudden  glow  over 
him— the  heat  of  resolution  and  enthu- 
siasm. It  was  the  climax  of  all  those 
mingled  and  tumultuous  thoughts  that 
had  been  surging  in  his  breast. 

Jean  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  the 
heavy  steps  ringing  upon  the  floor,  and. 
throwing  down  her  heavy  book,  darted 
forward;  but,  seized  with  a  sudden 
access  of  shyness,  stopped  and  drew 


back  before  she  had  come  up  to  the 
visitors,  and  stood  looking  at  them— 
herself  a  very  pleasant  image,  impetu- 
ous yet  timid,  her  figure  suddenly  ar- 
rested in  all  its  swiftness  of  motion, 
her  lips  in  their  meaning  of  speech. 
The  sight  of  Peter  Oliphant,  so  unex- 
pected an  apparition,  made  her  dumb. 

"We  have  come.  Mistress  Jean,"  said 
Mr.  Melville,  "to  speak  a  word  with 
Sir  Walter,  so  please  you,  and  by  your 
brother's  ain  desire." 

"By  his— ain  desire!"  Jean  looked  at 
the  pair  before  her.  The  well-known 
figure  of  the  minister,  and  the  other, 
so  much  more  interesting,  still  in  all 
the  novelty  of  recent  discovery,  a  per- 
sonage not  precisely  like  the  young 
Ansters  of  her  acquaintance,  wanting 
something,  possessing  something,  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  being.  Indeed  the  rustic 
young  gentlemen  were  but  little  supe- 
rior even  in  breeding  to  this  handsome 
yeoman,  with  his  great  maturity  and 
higher  consciousness  of  life  and  its 
struggles.  They  were  good  to  laugh 
with,  to  mock  at,  to  dance  with  on  the 
very  few  occasions  when  such  an  op- 
portunity occurred.  But  she  had  met 
with  a  reality  of  life  in  the  person  of 
this  modest  yet  ardent  young  man, 
who  reddened  when  he  looked  at  her, 
which  Jean  had  never  encountered  be- 
fore. At  Sir  Walter's  own  desire!  was 
it  on  account  of  herself,  for  some  rea- 
son connected  with  that  meeting,  which 
some  one  must  have  betrayed  and  re- 
ported? This  idea  had  no  time  to  grow, 
but  it  flashed  upon  her  suddenly,  al- 
most choking  her  with  the  sudden  rise 
and  hurried  pulsation  of  her  heart. 

"We  will  but  bide  a  moment  with 
your  permission  till  Maister  Neil  comes 
forth  to  bid  us  to  the  knight's  presence," 
said  the  minister.  "And  it  will  not  be 
long,  seeing  the  hour  was  fixed  by  hlm- 
ser. 
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•There  is  somebody  with  him,"  said 
Jean;  and  then  her  awe  of  the  situa- 
tion yielding  a  little  as  she  grew  fa- 
miliar with  it,  she  laughed  and  added, 
"It  is  one  you  do  not  love." 

"And  who  may  that  be?"  said  Mel- 
ville. His  question  was  answered  In 
a  way  much  more  significant  than  any 
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reply  of  hers.  The  curtain  over  the 
door  of  Sir  Walter's  sitting-room  was 
audibly  thrust  back,  without,  however, 
revealing  immediately  the  person  com- 
ing forth;  and  a  voice  said,  speaking 
to  the  old  knight  within,  "My  lord  shall 
hear  every  word  of  your  good  inten- 
tions, every  word!  it  is  the  thought  of 
a  true  kinsman,  whatever  comes.  Be 
sure  my  lord  shall  hear;  and  farewell, 
sir,  and  the  blessing  of  God." 

The  new-comer  paused  to  draw  the 
curtain  back  to  its  usual  folds,  cover- 
ing the  door,  and  then  he  turned  round, 
and  with  a  hasty  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise became  aware  of  the  group  in  the 
hail.  He  was  more  conspicuous  in  his 
dress  as  a  clergyman  than  was  the  min- 
ister of  Gambee,  with  something  on 
his  dark  head  that  suggested  a  tonsure, 
though  no  such  mark  of  the  beast  was 
permitted  in  Scotland,  and  wearing  the 
cassock  of  a  priest.  He  came  forward, 
however,  with  much  appearance  of  cor- 
diality, *'Ah,  Brother  Melville,  it's  long 
since  we  met!  If  we've  both  come  on 
the  same  ghostly  errand,  I  wot  our 
penitent  will  get  something  confused 
In  his  belief." 

*'I  come  on  no  ghostly  errand,"  said 
Mr.  Melville,  "but  concerning  the  af- 
fairs of  this  fleeting  world:  which  have 
their  importance  too,  as  you  will  agree 
with  me." 

**That  do  I— and  whiles  more  bewil- 
dering still,"  said  the  curate  of  Pitten- 
weem,  rubbing  his  hands.  "We  have 
no  doubt  the  luck,  my  kind  neighbor, 
to  take  different  views  on  that  subject 
too." 

"It  may  be  so,"  Melville  replied 
gravely,  but  he  added  no  more.  He 
had  no  inclination  to  disclose  his  hand, 
as  his  opi>onent  had  done  involuntarily 
by  those  last  words  behind  the  curtain. 
Low  of  Pittenweem  looked  at  him 
fiercely,  but  without  any  visible  change 
of  tone. 

"And  how's  all  with  you,  Pate?"  he 
said  with  a  smile.  "I  heard  a  bonnie 
story  the  other  day  of  one  of  these 
wild  soldier  fellows  that  are  Just  a  pest 
on  the  roads,  and  how  he  was  scared 
away  and  took  the  road  west,  meddling 
with  no  person:  for  fear  of  a  certain 


muckle  rider,  bigger  than  himself,  from 
the  Over-Kellie  gait" 

"Oh,  and  it  was  me,  Sir  John!"  cried 
Jean;  "and  the  loon  was  after  me  on 

my  pony,  till  there  came  in  sight " 

Jean  stopped  suddenly,  crimson  all  over, 
half  with  annoyance  at  herself  for  hav< 
ing  spoken,  half  because  of  the  smiling 
glance  which  Low  directed  from  her  to 
Peter  Oliphant,  and  back  again— a  smile 
which-  developed  into  a  low  laugh  of 
malice,  and  which  filled  her  with  unac- 
countable shame. 

"There  came  in  sight— the  palladin. 
the  grand  knight"— he  said  these  words 
to  the  accompaniment  of  his  laugh,  till 
every  line  of  Peter's  rustic  dress,  the 
blue  bonnet  in  his  hand,  the  heavy 
shoes  on  his  feet,  seemed  to  come  out 
under  the  sarcastic  look,  as  if  the  curate 
had  been  holding  up  a  candle  to  show 
their  rouglmess.  And  then  he  turned 
away,  still  laughing  softly  to  himself, 
and  rubbing  his  hands.  "I  will  not 
interrupt  such  braw  company,"  he 
said.  "Good-day  to  you.  Mistress  Jean; 
and  I  wish  ye,  madam,  a  good  fulfil- 
ment to  all  your  virtuous  wishes;  and 
one  of  those  days  ye  can  tell  your 
mother,  Pate,  I'll  come  in  for  a  crack, 
and  to  hear  the  country  news.  Brother 
Melville,  we'll  probably  not  be  so  long, 
you  and  me,  this  time  of  meeting 
again." 

"Maybe  not,  Maister  Low,"  said  Mel- 
ville. 

"Wherever  the is,  there  will  the 

eagles  be  gathered  together,"  said  the 
other,  going  lightly  towards  the  door, 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  and  a  nod  of 
his  head.  Mr.  Melville  drew  a  long 
breath. 

"That  is  no  canny  forerunner,"  he 
said,  "Peter,  my  good  lad,  for  you  and 
me;  but  I  will  haste  and  see  if  the  auld 
knight  is  weariet,  or  if  he'll  see  you 
still.    Bide  here  for  me." 

When  Peter  was  left  alone  with  the 
young  lady,  there  was  a  pause  of  much 
embarrassment  between  these  two 
young  people,  so  suddenly  brought 
together  by  malicious  suggestion,  and 
by  the  Involuntary  flash  of  thought 
that  went  from  one  to  another,  in  the 
unlikely  and  unexpected  combination. 
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in  which  all  suddenly,  in  a  moment, 
they  had  been  placed.  Jean,  who  was 
full  of  saucy  words  at  other  times  and 
in  other  company,  at  this  moment, 
when  she  would  have  given  all  her 
small  possessions  for  the  ];>ower  to 
throw  one  jibe  at  him,  could  not  find 
a  word  to  say.  It  was  Peter,  whose 
graye  mood  had  more  solidity  and  could 
better  resist  the  excitement  of  the  sit- 
uation, who  was  the  first  to  speak.  "I 
haye  a  charge  from  my  mother.  Mis- 
tress Jean,  with  her  duty—which  Is 
maybe  more  than  is  due  from  her  to 
you  ,v  but  my  mother,  Lady  Jean,  though 
she  is  the  best  woman  in  the  world, 
was  but  a  farmer's  daughter,  and  can- 
not get  out  of  her  head  that  the  laird's 
daughter  is  a  princess  in  the  land." 

"I  haye  no  quarrel  with  her  for  that," 
said  Jean,  restored  to  herself;  "but  if 
I  am  a  princess  you  will  maybe  live  to 
be  the  king.  Here  we  are,  us  two,  and 
it's  between  us,  Maister  Peter.  You 
are  the  just  heir;  but  I  am  the  more 
just  if  it  were  not  that  I  am  a  lassie, 
and  whose  fault  is  that?  I  am  sure  it 
is  by  no  will  of  mine." 

"My  Lady  Jean,"  said  Peter,  "you 
say  well  it  is  my  just  right,  as  the  next 
man  of  the  blood;  but  if  by  Sir  Walter's 
will  it  should  fall  to  you,  as  may  be— 
mind  you  this,  whatever  happens,  I'll 
stand  for  you  through  fire  and  water, 
and  be  your  man,  and  a  true  kinsman 
as  long  as  I  live." 

"No  me!"  cried  Jean,  giving  a  spring 
in  her  excitement.  "If  it  falls  to  you, 
I'll  fight  you  every  step,  and  go  to  the 
law  with  you,  and  never  yield  while 
I've  breath!" 

Peter  looked  at  her  with  a  tender 
admiration— but  that  ineffable  way  of 
taking  the  girl's  hot  words  as  if  they 
meant  nothing,  which  not  even  love 
itself  can  make  palatable  to  a  girl. 
"Well-a-well,"  he  said  gently,  "the  one 
thing  and  the  other  they  mean  just 
about  the  same." 

"But  nothing  of  the  kind,"  she  cried, 
almost  with  a  soft  shout  of  passion, 

"nothing  of  the  kind!  they  mean ^" 

here  it  suddenly  struck  Jean  quite 
irrelevantly,  as  he  stood  before  her 
with  a  deprecating  smile,  by  every  turn 


of  his  figure  and  change  of  his  face 
recommending  himself  to  her,  seeking 
to  please  her,  asking  nothing  better 
than  to  serve  and  help  her,— suddenly 
and  supremely  that  he  was  a  bonnie 
lad,  that  nobody  had  ever  looked  at  her 
like  that,  nor  spoken  to  her  like  that 
before.  She  stopped  and  gasped  and 
put  out  her  hand  to  him,  which  was 
as  unexpected  as  any  other  of  her 
movements.  "Cousin  Peter,"  she  cried, 
"there's  my  hand  upon  it;  we'll  be 
grand  enemies!  we'll  be  true  as  auld 
Sir  William's  sword,  that  he  keepit  the 
castle  of  Stirling  with,  that  hangs  there 
upon  the  wall.  We'll  fight  fair,  and 
never  say  an  ill  word  one  of  the  other. 
And  there's  my  hand." 

She  expected  nothing  but  a  comrade's 
grasp;  but  young  Pate  of  Over-Kellie 
had  the  gracious  manners  of  the  old 
chivalry,  without  knowing  whence  they 
came.  He  stooped  low  almost  to  his 
knee,  and  kissed  the  hand  held  out  to 
him— an  unlooked-for  homage  which 
altogether  overwhelmed  the  rustic 
maiden,  who  was  scarcely  by  her  own 
nature  a  lady  of  romance.  And  at  that 
moment  the  heavy  curtain  was  drawn, 
and  Mr.  Melville's  head  put  out  calling 
Peter.  The  sudden  light  of  a  delight- 
ful smile  shone  over  the  minister's  face. 
"Ah!"  he  said,  with  a  soft  laugh,  which 
was  not  of  ridicule  but  content.  It  was 
enough,  however,  to  send  Jean  back  to 
her  window-seat,  all  one  blush,  and  to 
make  Peter  draw  himself  up  almost 
to  more  than  his  stature,  as  very  red 
and  portentously  serious  he  followed, 
transported  out  of  all  his  nervousness 
about  Sir  Walter— into  the  presence  of 
the  old  knight. 

Sir  Walter  sat  by  the  fire,  which 
smouldered  sullenly,  as  if  it  felt  the 
inappropriateness  of  its  presence  on  a 
warm  spring  day,  as  the  centre  of  the 
scene.  But  the  old  master  of  Kellle 
was  cold,  the  blood  ran  slow  in  his 
veins,  and  all  the  fires  of  living  were 
as  low  in  him  as  the  dull  glow  in  the 
coals.  The  gown  in  which  he  was 
enveloped  was  lined  with  fur,  and 
wrapped  closely  round  him;  and  his 
head  was  so  sunk  into  its  soft  collar 
that  the  effect  of  his  upward  look  was 
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as  if  a  pair  of  eyes  alone  looked  over 
his  raised  shoulder  at  the  young  man 
who  came  in.  But  there  was  Uf  e  in  the 
look,  which  contradicted  eyery  other 
sign  of  diminished  yitality.  It  seemed 
almost  to  strike  at  Peter  like  the  flash 
of  a  blade  into  the  air.  The  steel-like 
light  quiyered,  and  then  suddenly  the 
old  man  turned  his  head  away.  There 
was  a  pause,  and  both  of  his  visitors 
thought  for  a  moment  that  the  old 
knight  had  fallen  asleep  or  lost  con- 
sciousness—till at  last  the  minister 
spoke,  half  alarmed.  He  touched  with 
a  finger  the  wide  sleeve  of  Sir  Walter's 
coat  "Here  is  the  young  lad.  Sir  Wal- 
ter. Gome  in  bye,  Pate-Hshow  yourself 
—and  be  not  blate.  What,  man!  ye 
are  here  in  what  may  be  your  own 
house." 

Peter  took  a  step  forward  into  the 
room,  opposite  to  the  light  which  fell 
full  upon  him,  his  somewhat  rustic  air 
lost  in  the  temporary  exaltation  of  his 
look;  but  Sir  Walter  had  returned  to 
his  fire,  and  looked  at  him  no  more. 
His  voice  came  out  of  the  fur  collar 
of  his  gown,  as  out  of  a  cave.  "Ay! 
the  young  lad,  say  you?  And  what  is 
his  will,  and  his  errand  here?" 

"Speak  to  him,  man;  speak  to  him!" 
said  the  minister,  in  an  undertone. 

"I  have  no  purpose,  Sir  Walter,"  said 
Peter;  "but  that  ye  were  thought  to 
send  for  me;  and  me— I  was  very  will- 
ing to  come,  as  your  kinsman,  and  to 
ask  how  you  did." 

"Ay!"  said  Sir  Walter  again,  "as  my 
kinsman!  Blate!  I  see  Uttle  sign  that 
he  is  blate.  Let  him  speak  for  himself. 
There  are  plenty  of  loons  in  Fife  that 
will  swear  themselves  my  kinsmen, 
however  they  came  by  the  name." 

Peter  was  stung  by  this  disdainful 
speech.  "I  am  no  loon,"  he  said,  "min- 
ister, as  you  well  know;  and  as  for 
how  I  got  the  name,  Sir  Walter  he  kens 
weel,  seeing  I  am  but  his  second  cousin, 
when  all  is  done,  twice  removed." 

"Ah,  so!  are  you  all  that?"  said  the 
old  knight;  he  raised  his  head,  and 
once  more  Peter  felt  himself  struck  as 
by  a  flame.  But  again  the  light  quiv- 
ered, and  Sir  Walter  swerved,  and  his 
head  sank  among  his  furs.     Then  he 


added,  averting  his  look,  "What  is  your 
will  of  me,  young  man?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Peter.  His  heart 
swelled,  a  sudden  sense  of  pity  moved 
him  for  the  desolate  old  age  before  him 
—so  lonely,  so  void  of  all  the  charities 
and  tenderness  which  ought  to  encircle 
the  old.  "And  yet,"  he  said,  a  remorse- 
ful sense  of  all  his  own  advantages 
over  this  solitary,  chilled,  and  suffering 
old  man  melting  his  spirit,  "Sir  Walter, 
if  there  was  any  pleasure  I  could  do 
you,  for  the  sake  of  the  drop's  blood 
between  us,  and  because  you  have  none 
of  your  own *' 

"Eh!  eh!  what  is  that  he  says?— what 
is  that  he  says?" 

"Sir,  I  would  fain,  fain  do  you  a 
pleasure,  if  that  were  possible,"  Peter 
said. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  old 
knight  spoke.  "Gramercy  for  your 
kindness,  lad,"  he  said;  "I  have  plenty 
to  do  for  me  all  I  want.  I  seek  no  ser- 
vice from  the  like  of  you." 

"Yet  it  would  be  given  out  of  a  good 
heart,"  Peter  said. 

These  words  of  manly  kindness  to  the 
weak,  given  with  an  insistence  of  which 
Peter,  blate  of  nature  as  the  minister 
had  said— that  is,  proudly  shy  of  ex- 
pressing emotion,  as  it  is  the  draw- 
back of  his  countrymen  to  be— would 
not  have  believed  himself  capable,  made 
a  curious  commotion  in  the  still  air  of 
that  chamber,  where  all  was  stagnant, 
and  life  and  charity  were  seldom  heard. 
Sir  Walter  put  out  a  blanched  hand 
with  a  gesture  to  the  minister,  calling 
him  forward,  "Ye  have  tutored  the  lad 
what  to  say." 

"I  would  think  shame,"  said  Melville, 
"to  try  to  tutor  what's  native  to  a 
gentle  spirit.  And,  Sir  Walter,  you  are 
more  understanding  than  to  believe 
what  you  say." 

The  old  knight  dropped  his  head 
again,  and  was  silent  once  more.  Then 
he  said,  without  raising  his  face,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  low  red  of  the 
fire,  and  a  voice  half  buried  in  his  fur 
collar,  "Did  I  hear  ye  say  Pate?" 

"His  name  is  Peter " 

"Pate,"  repeated  the  old  man  vaguely. 
"There  was  once   another— but   keen. 
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keen  as  a  hawk,  and  gallant,  and  fine 
in  every  limb.  Not  like  that  yeoman 
from  the  fields.  Take  him  hence,  take 
him  hence!  There  is  that  in  the  turn 
of  his  head  that  goes,  that  goes"— he 
made  a  pause,  and  gave  forth  a  long, 
slow  breath--"to  my  hert!" 

And  again  there  was  silence.  Peter 
would  have  stolen  away  by  natural 
instinct,  but  did  not  dare  to  break  the 
deep  stillness  by  a  movement,  and  the 
minister  stood  doubtful,  hesitating, 
afraid  to  shorten  an  interview  that 
might  have  important  results,  yet  afraid 
at  the  same  time  to  injure  the  impres- 
sion that  had  been  made. 

"Ay,  Pate,"  Sir  Walter  said  almost 
to  himself,  "Pate— like  day  to  night, 
like  a  prince  to  a  churl— but  Just  a  turn 
of  the  head,  a  trick  of  the  voice.  Eh! 
ye  are  still  here?  is  it  a  service  do  ye 
think,  young  man,  to  spy  on  the  pri- 
vacy of  one  that,  kinsman  or  no  kins- 
man, is  the  head  of  your  name?"  he 
raised  himself,  putting  his  hand  upon 
the  table— "in  Fife,"  he  added  with  a 
faint  laugh,  "in  Fife— saving  the  rights 
of  my  lord.  Ay,  my  tewl,  that's  the 
question.  Weil,  sir!  I  thank  ye  for 
your  coming,  and  dismiss  ye  from  fur- 
ther attendance.  Master  Melville,  at 
your  leisure  I  will  see  you  again." 

The  hall  was  vacant  when  Peter,  with 
strange  visions  through  his  brain,  con- 
fused with  his  own  good  impulses  and 
the  less  kind  ones  that  came  hurrying 
after,  stepped  into  it  again.  He  did 
not  know  what  he  had  expected  or 
hoped  for,  but  there  was  disappoint- 
ment and  a  little  offence  in  his  mind. 
He  was  not  sure  if  he  had  acquitted 
himself  as  a  man  in  this  unusual  trial 
or  if  he  had  failed.  He  was  new  to  all 
these  strange  and  conflicting  feelings. 
The  old  man  in  his  chamber,  the  death 
in  life  which  Pate's  animated  youth 
had  never  seen  before,  and  the  young 
lady  in  the  hall,  had  given  to  him 
equally  a  great  thrill  and  sensation  of 
the  novel  and  unknown.  Life  seemed 
to  have  begun  for  him  to-day. 

CHAPTEB  IV. 

In  Sir  Walter's  chamber,  after  that 
Interview,  there  were  many  comings 


and  goings.  Sir  John  Low,  as  it  was 
still  the  habit  to  call  the  curate,  came 
every  day,  for  the  knight,  in  the  many 
fluctuations  of  his  mind,  had  at  the 
last  swayed  towards  the  ritual  and 
formulas  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  his  youth,  and  there  were  con- 
solations boldly  administered,  though 
with  precaution,  by  the  curate  which 
the  minister,  although  no  further  re- 
moved than  the  next  parish,  would 
have  esteemed  sinful  mummeries  and 
offences  to  the  truth.  Mr.  Melville 
gave  no  absolution,  which  the  curate 
dispensed  with  confidence,  soothing  the 
aged  gentleman  with  rites  by  which 
his  wavering  mind  was  supported, 
though  he  could  not  give  above  half 
his  attention  to  them,  but  sat  turning 
over  and  over  in  his  mind  the  one  ques- 
tion that  occupied  him  even  when  the 
viaticum  was  put  to  his  lips.  Sir  John 
came  and  went,  and  a  silent  man  from 
St.  Andrews,  with  a  soberly  clad  at- 
tendant bearing  a  bag  full  of  papers 
and  an  inkhom,  also  came  tmd  went, 
spending  hours  in  the  castle,  and  called 
in  ever  for  a  new  discussion  by  the 
major-domo,  Neil  Morison,  who  shared 
all  the  consultations,  to  which  indeed 
his  master  gave  but  the  same  distracted 
half  attention  which  he  gave  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church.  The  time  had 
come  to  him  when  he  could  not  fix  his 
mind  to  anything— whether  it  was  those 
matters  which  were  pressed  upon  him 
as  for  his  soul's  weal,  or  those  others 
which  were  in  reality  the  permanent 
subjects  of  his  thoughts.  Sir  Walter, 
indeed,  amid  his  dreams  and  distrac- 
tions, which  broke  everytuing  with 
which  he  was  occupied  as  an  image 
reflected  in  water  is  broken  by  every 
blowing  breeze,  was  conscious  of  many 
people  coming  and  going,  who  were 
not  seen  of  men.  While  he  pondered 
over  the  disposal  of  his  property,  his 
sons,  to  whom  it  should  have  gone  by 
course  of  nature,  came  and  went  fit- 
fully, more  clearly  realized  at  those 
moments  when,  in  his  malaise  of  mind 
and  body,  he  became  impotent  of  all 
other  thoughts,  and  turned  towards 
them  as  of  old.  Something  had  brought 
them  back  into  the  still  air  of  that 
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death-chamber  —  something  which  no 
one  knew  of,  which  the  old  man  him- 
self did  not  understand.  It  was  the 
look  of  young  Pate  Oliphant,  the  turn 
of  his  head,  something  in  his  voice, 
those  subtle  tokens  of  kin  which  come 
and  go,  broken  always,  like  that  same 
reflection  in  water,  not  to  be  traced, 
but  thrilling  for  a  moment  now  and 
then  through  every  nerve.  That  fugi- 
tive likeness  had  not  inclined  him 
towards  Peter  of  Over-Kellie.  It  had 
struck  out  rather  a  tone  of  wrath,  of 
harsh  contrariety  and  opposition  in  his 
mind—with  the  impulse  to  push  that 
interloper  out  of  his  way  who  dared 
to  remind  him  of  Pate,  his  own  Pate 
of  the  other  times.  In  his  confusion  of 
mind  he  did  not  remember  how  that 
suggestion  came— had  he  dared  to  speak 
of  Pate,  this  stranger  who  had  no 
right?  He  forgot  how  it  came.  But 
Pate  and  the  others  had  come  back; 
they  were  vaguely  about  him,  always 
eluding  him  when  he  would  have  ap- 
pealed to  them— present  there  he  felt, 
by  some  secret  understanding,  known 
only  to  himself  and  them,  which  if  he 
betrayed  it  would  harm  them  all.  And 
Sir  John,  quieting  all  the  vague  terrors 
in  the  old  man's  mind  in  respect  to 
death— terrors  only  half  real,  too,  for 
nothing  was  very  real  with  Sir  Walter 
—mingled  other  counsels,  suggestions 
of  another  name  in  which  there  per- 
haps was  an  escape  from  the  confusion 
of  his  soul. 

The  silent  man  from  St.  Andrews 
disappeared  one  dim  morning  when 
the  world  was  all  white,  stifled  in  an 
easterly  haar,  after  a  sitting  of  an  hour 
with  Sir  Walter  in  his  chamber— and 
that  afternoon  when  the  minister  of 
Cambee  appeared  he  was  informed 
that  all  was  nearly  over,  and  that  the 
old  knight,  who  had  hung  so  long  be- 
tween life  and  death,  was  in  the  very 
act  of  ending.  The  curtain  was  held 
back  that  Mr.  Melville  might  enter; 
but  as  this  was  at  the  very  moment 
when  Sir  John  was  bending  over  the 
couch  of  the  sufferer  administering 
those  rites  which  were  sacrilege  to  the 
preacher,  Melville  solemnly  and  indig- 
nantly withdrew,  and  stood  outside  till 


all  should  be  over.  He  stood  against 
the  curtain  with  a  stem  expression  on 
his  face,  his  eyes  half  closed,  his  lips 
sometimes  moving.  I  fear  he  was 
angry  that  this  mummery  should  be 
permitted  in  a  "Christian  land,"  and 
thought  many  a  harsh  word  of  his 
brother,  even  while  he  prayed  fervently 
for  the  passing  soul  which  these  rites 
were  dismissing  in  peace.  A  little 
time  after  Sir  John  emerged,  solemn 
too,  yet  with  something  of  triumph  in 
his  look.  "He  hath  gone  forth  well 
provided  on  his  last  journey,"  he  said; 
"his  end  has  been  peace."  "If  you  call 
that  peace,"  Melville  could  not  keep 
from  saying;  "I  hope  his  end  was  also 
Justice."  "It  was  Judgment,"  said  the 
other  priest,  walking  back  as  if  in  a 
procession  with  his  little  vials;  and  the 
old  hall,  so  large,  so  empty,  its  great 
windows  full  of  the  whitened  mist,  the 
shroud  of  the  haar  that  covered  all 
things,  looked  more  desolate,  cold,  bare, 
and  empty  of  life  than  words  could 
say. 

Before  Sir  Walter  was  carried  to  his 
rest  in  the  family  vault  in  Cambee 
kirkyard  it  was  known  all  over  Fife 
that  Kellie  Castle  and  estates  had  been 
left  by  his  will  neither  to  his  sister  nor 
to  the  next  of  kin,  but  to  the  head  of 
the  family,  my  Lord  Oliphant,  then  in 
London  with  King  James,  and  not 
likely  to  put  himself  to  much  trouble 
in  doing  honor  to  the  funeral.  It  is 
true  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  also  that  there  existed  an 
additional  link  in  the  fact  that  Sir 
Walter  had  married  his  sister.  But 
the  flef  of  Kellie  was  one  which  came 
not  from  the  parent  house,  but  was 
acquired  for  his  own  hand  by  the  origi- 
nal holder,  the  founder  of  this  branch, 
so  that  its  bequest  to  the  chief  was 
no  reversion,  but  a  free  gift.  Lord 
Oliphant  was  not  rich;  and  poor  as 
had  been  the  state  kept  by  the  old 
knight  in  the  lingering  end  of  his  days, 
his  inheritance  was  not  one  to  be  de- 
spised. The  knowledge  made  a  great 
sensation  in  the  neighborhood,  where 
there  had  been  many  speculations  on 
the  subject,  the  claims  of  Mistress  Jean 
and   of    Pate    Oliphant    having    been 
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largely  discussed.  By  some  of  the 
neighbors  it  had  been  believed  that 
Sir  Walter  had  no  right  to  exclude  the 
heir-at-law;  but  this  had  been  warmly 
disputed  by  others,  who  held  that  the 
death  of  all  the  immediate  members 
of  his  own  family  left  the  old  knight 
a  free  hand,  and  that,  in  the  absence 
of  any  legal  settlement,  he  had  a  right 
to  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own. 
His  funeral  brought  together  all  the 
gentry  from  that  side  of  Fife,  both 
gentle  and  simple  indeed,  of  the  East 
Neuk,  neighbors  and  tenants,  a  nu- 
merous company.  And  at  this  cere- 
mony the  positions  of  the  two  clergymen 
were  reversed.  Sir  John  of  Pitten- 
weem  was  not  looked  upon  with  very 
favorable  eyes  in  the  kingdom,  and 
his  return  to  the  ancient  ways,  though 
it  had  to  be  winked  at  by  those  who 
were  aware  that  authority  was  no 
longer  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Re- 
formed Kirk,  and  that  protection  was 
now  extended  even  to  something  very 
like  the  odious  Mass— was  much  against 
him  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude. 
That  he  had  "played  his  cantrips" 
about  the  dying  man  was  whispered 
from  one  to  another,  and  that  he  was 
a  rank  prelatist  was  universally  known. 
Maister  Melville,  that  excellent  and 
sound  divine,  had  now  all  the  say. 

There  were  other  strange  features  in 
this  funeral  which  were  long  remem- 
bered. For  one  thing,  there  was  no- 
body to  conduct  the  mourning  with 
authority.  Peter  Oliphant  stepped  for- 
ward to  follow  the  coffin,  and  no  one 
gainsaid  his  right  to  take  the  place  of 
chief  mourner;  but  he  was  modest  and 
a  little  backward  in  marshalling  the 
others,  notwithstanding  the  support  he 
received  from  several  of  the  chief  gen- 
tlemen present,  who  acknowledged  the 
title  of  the  next  of  kin,  even  though 
it  was  known  that  he  was  not  the  heir. 
But  was  he  not  the  heir?  would  not 
natural  right  prevail,  though  in  oppo- 
sition to  an  old  man's  testament,  a 
doited  old  man!  These  words  were 
freely  spoken  even  as  the  long  proces- 
sion set  out  upon  the  heavy  country 
road,  winding  dark  and  silent  between 
the  hedgerows.    Was  he  not  a  doited 


old  man?  Had  not  he  taken,  as  some- 
body had  related,  Pate  Oliphant  for 
his  own  son  Pate,  who,  poor  lad,  had 
been  but  a  rover,  and  broken,  folk  said, 
his  father's  heart.  And  there  were 
some  even  who  whispered  that  it  was 
with  the  idea  that  Pate  of  Over-Kellie 
was  his  own  Pate,  and  to  punish  that 
ne'er-do-weel,  that  Sir  Walter  in  his 
dotage  had  left  his  lands  away  from 
the  natural  heir.  This  discussion,  how* 
ever,  was  not  all  or  even  the  most  re- 
markable part  of  what  occurred.  For 
at  the  cross-roads,  where  the  way  to 
Gambee  turned  off  from  the  highway, 
a  young  gentleman,  followed  by  three 
or  four  retainers,  came  up  almost  at 
a  gallop,  with  every  sign  of  hard  rid- 
ing, and  in  his  travelling-dress,  and 
made  an  effort  to  disturb  the  decorum 
of  the  funeral  by  forcing  his  horse  into 
the  line  and  taking  the  place  next  to 
the  coffin  where  Pate  walked  leading 
the  procession.  This  incident  caused  a 
pause,  and  such  an  interruption  of  the 
solemnity  as  threw  the  line  of  the 
mourners  into  confusion,  and  turned 
the  conventional  stillness  and  whis- 
pered conversations  of  the  funeral  party 
into  something  like  a  brawl.  The  new- 
comer proclaimed  himself  the  represen- 
tative of  Lord  Oliphant,  his  son,  sent 
to  render  the  last  honors  to  his  kins- 
man, and  could  only  be  prevented  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  from  taking  his 
place  forcibly  at  the  head. 

This  noisy  interruption,  and  the  bad 
manners  of  the  young  gallant,  who, 
when  prevented  from  taking  the  place 
of  Pate,  rode  on  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers at  either  side  of  the  coffin, 
breaking  the  quiet  not  only  by  the 
excitement  of  their  appearance  but  by 
the  clangor  of  their  ride,  and  the  breach 
of  all  those  Scotch  decorums  which 
have  always  been  so  rigid  in  respect 
to  burial.  Brawling  at  such  a  moment 
was  not  indeed  unheard  of,  any  more 
than  at  other  moments,  in  the  temper 
of  the  times.  But  the  depths  of  the 
peaceful  country,  where  no  such  thing 
had  been  thought  of,  and  where  my 
Lord  Oliphant  had  neither  friend  nor 
enemy,  was  displeasing  to  all.  Never- 
theless, perhaps,  had  it  not  been  for 
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the  steady  backing  of  the  minister  and 
one  or  two  of  the  elder  men,  the  posi- 
tion of  Pate  would  have  been  a  dis- 
agreeable one;  for  the  sympathies  of  the 
gentry  were  more  with  the  master  of 
Oliphant  than  with  the  humbler  youth, 
whose  blood  they  acknowledged,  but 
whose  breeding  had  been  that  of  a 
yeoman  rather  than  of  a  landed  gentle- 
man. Pate  himself,  however,  proved 
his  gentility  by  a  bearing  much  more 
noble  than  that  of  the  intruder.  He 
held  his  place  with  determination  and 
without  flinching,  yielding  no  step. 
And  thus  they  carried  old  Sir  Walter 
to  his  grave. 

On  the  return,  however.  Pate  was 
less  certain  of  his  right  and  less  sup- 
ported. It  was  the  intruder  then  who 
had  the  upper  hand.  The  elder  men 
might  look  coldly  upon  so  irreverent 
an  assertion  of  the  position;  but  the 
younger  ones,  who  knew,  or  desired 
to  know,  the  master  of  Oliphant,  were 
glad  to  push  forward,  to  claim  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  to  accompany  him  back 
to  Kellle  Castle,  where  at  least  he  had 
now  the  first  right  to  be.  Pate  felt 
himself  left  behind  to  the  company  of 
the  tenants  and  the  smaller  lairds,  who, 
like  himself,  were  rather  patronized 
than  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  great 
proprietors.  Mr.  Melville  made  an  ef- 
fort to  draw  him  into  the  quiet  of  the 
manse,  which  would  have  been  safer; 
but  it  was  more  natural  that,  indignant 
and  Injured  as  he  felt  himself,  he 
should  prefer  the  sympathy  of  the 
others,  who  were  full  of  angry  sug- 
gpestion  and  advice.  The  young  man 
had  been  profoundly  disappointed  and 
cast  down  by  Sir  Walter's  will.  It  was 
the  destruction  of  his  brightest  hopes; 
but  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  the 
question  was  not  closed,  or  that  there 
might  still  be  a  chance  of  having  Jus- 
tice done  him.  Now  the  utterances  of 
his  companions  were  no  longer  in  whis- 
pers. The  doited  auld  man?  Was  he 
indeed  a  doited  auld  man?  Pate 
thought  of  the  heavy  look,  the  dreamy 
eye,  the  sudden  kindling  like  a  flame 
of  Sir  Walter's  brief  words  and  mo- 
ments of  animation.  He  shook  his 
head  at  first,  but  afterwards  his  own 


mind  took  fire.  It  was  galling  to  hear 
the  voices,  already  gay,  of  the  others 
who  clustered  round  young  Oliphant, 
and  streamed  after  him,  full  of  pleas- 
ure in  the  excitement  of  the  stranger's 
arrival,  and  also  in  their  release  from 
the  gloomy  ceremony;  he  and  his 
friends  came  behind,  and  different 
were  their  tones  and  their  looks. 

"It  is  e'en  like  the  impudence  of  thae 
minions  of  the  court,"  said  one  of  the 
neighbors,  "that  follow  the  English 
fashion,  and  despise  their  native  ways." 

"English  fashion  or  no,"  said  another, 
"right  is  right.  Body  and  banes!  If  it 
were  me,  I  would  have  my  lord  before 
the  Feifteen  before  I  drew  breath." 

"And  let  them  prove  that  the  old 
knight  was  flt  to  mak'  a  disposition ** 

"I'U  teU  ye  Just  this,  Over-KeUie," 
said  one  of  the  tenants,  raising  an  ex- 
pository hand.  "I  had  a  word  with 
Andrew  Morison,  that  is  the  cousin  of 
Neil  at  the  castle,  and  the  hired  man 
of  Maister  Playfair  of  St.  Andrews, 
the  writer— him  ye  ken  of.  He  had  a 
look  within  yon  closed  cha'mer,  at  his 
maister's  call,  to  bring  in  the  papers. 
And  Andrew,  he  says  the  auld  man 
was  like  an  auld  ghaist— the  color  o' 
the  pairchment  spread  out  on  the  table, 
and  his  een  dead  in  his  held." 

"Which  was  nowise  natural,"  said 
another.  "I  hae  seen  him  mysel',  when 
there  was  question  o'  a  feu  or  siclike, 
that  took  his  pairt,  nnd  a  free-spoken 
man  that  would  hae  his  argument  and 
tak'  his  Jest  like  another.  You'll  no 
tell  me  it's  the  time  to  test,  when  a 
man's  like  yon." 

"If  it  had  been  a  reasonable  testa- 
ment  ** 

"Or  like  a  leal  kinsman;  now  Sir  Wal- 
ter was  aye  considered  a  very  honor- 
able person  when  he  was  in  his  own 
command." 

"Pate  Oliphant,"  said  one  of  his  own 
comrades,  "I  would  fecht  till  my  last 
drop  o'  blood,  before  I  wad  yield  Kellie 
Castle  and  your  auld  name  to  a  popin- 
jay of  an  Englished  lord." 

"My  auld  name,"  said  Pate,  holding 
his  head  high,  "is  in  no  danger,  Beaton, 
from  any  man." 

"Oh,   ay,   ay,"   cried   Beaton,   impa- 
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tiently,  "we  all  ken  your  pride.  But 
Oliphant  of  Over-Kellle  is  one  thing 
and  Oliphant  of  KeUie  Castle  is  an- 
other; and  Lord  I  if  it  were  but  for  this 
day's  work " 

"Cause  enough,  and  reason  gude  for 
feud  or  fray;  but  it's  law  and  not  blood 
that's  in  the  question/'  said  another. 
"A  bit  of  yellow  pairchment  and  a 
muckle  false  seal,  and  the  name  of  a 
doited  auld  man!" 

All  these  speeches  and  many  more 
of  the  same  kind  rang  in  Pate's  ear 
and  echoed  through  and  through  him 
as  he  rode  home. 


From  Macmillan'B  Magazine. 
THE  SCOTTISH  GUARD  OP  FRANCE. 

The  friendships  of  nations,  like  the 
friendships  of  individuals,  are  often 
so  strangely  assorted  as  to  admit  only 
of  the  paradoxical  explanation  that 
those  which  differ  most  in  character 
work  best  when  yoked  together.  The 
influence  of  climate  and  of  race  does 
indeed  invincibly  assert  itself  at  times 
of  great  moment,  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  Teutonic  nations  accepted 
the  Reformation  and  the  Latin  nations 
rejected  it;  but  such  critical  occasions 
are  rare,  and  even  they  can  only 
gradually  shake  the  stability  of  a 
popular  sentiment  that  has  endured 
for  centuries.  England  as  a  nation 
has  not,  and  rarely  has  had,  a  friend; 
she  is  isolated,  and  the  world  delights 
to  impress  her  isolation  upon  her. 
Once  indeed  she  drew  very  close  to 
Holland,  so  close  that,  after  fighting 
her  battles  for  generations,  she  offered 
to  make  one  Republic  with  her;  but  the 
only  results  were  seven  of  the  fiercest 
naval  engagements  ever  known,  and 
the  ousting  of  the  Dutch  from  their 
dominion  of  the  sea.  The  only  Euro- 
pean people,  who,  having  passed  from 
under  our  rule,  conspired  to  return  to 
it,  were  the  Gascons  at  the  close  of  the 
Hundred  Tears'  War.  There  can  be  no 
more  curious  example  of  the  caprices  of 
national  friendship  than  this.  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany,  nearer  to  us  in 
breed,  climate,  and  position,  joyfully 


cast  us  out;  and  the  hot-blooded  prov- 
ince of  the  South,  for  all  that  it  had 
once  rebelled  against  the  Black  Prince, 
entreated  us  to  stay. 

With  Scotland  the  case  was  different. 
She  had  for  many  hundred  years  a 
friendship,  hardly  extinguished  until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  which 
brought  woes  unnumbered  both  upon 
England  and  herself,  and  many  times 
threatened  to  overwhelm  England 
altogether.  So  surely  as  an  English 
expedition  went  to  France,  down  came 
the  Scots  across  the  border.  The 
victory  of  Neville's  Cross  was  won 
when  Edward  the  Third  lay  before 
Calais;  the  victory  of  Flodden  was  won 
when  Henry  the  Eighth  lay  before 
Toumay,  The  story  was  eternally  the 
same. 

If  that  you  will  France  win, 
Then  with  Scotland  first  begin. 

Nothing  could  shake  the  friendship  of 
France  and  Scotland;  and  it  was  when 
France  was  in  her  direst  need  that 
Scotland  came  forward  to  help  her  in 
her  own  territory,  and  for  reward 
received  the  high  privilege  of  guarding 
the  sacred  person  of  the  French  king. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  legend  that 
grew  up  around  the  sentimental  con- 
nection between  the  two  countries, 
Charles  the  Fat  had  a  guard  of  eighty 
Scots  in  the  year  886;  and  Saint  Louis, 
when  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  took 
with  him,  according  to  one  authority, 
the  same  number  of  Scotch  gentlemen 
to  guard  him  night  and  day,  and  called 
them  Archers  of  the  Body.  Charles 
the  Fifth  is  said  to  have  added  seventy- 
five  archers  to  this  corps,  of  which  two 
were  always  to  be  at  his  side  at  every 
meal.  But  the  true  rise  of  the  Scots 
Guard  must  be  traced  to  those  darker 
days,  after  the  victory  of  Agincourt 
and  the  irresistible  progress  of  Henry 
the  Fifth  had  wrung  from  France 
the  Treaty  of  Troyesand  the  heritage  of 
the  French  crown  for  an  English  king. 

Already  in  1418,  four  years  before 
the  death  of  Henry,  the  Dauphin 
Charles  had  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Court  of  Scotland  to  beg  for  aid;  and 
it   was  then  decided   by   the   regent, 
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Robert  Stewart,  Duke  of  Albany,  to 
send  8  considerable  force  to  France, 
under  his  eon,  Sir  John  Stewart,  Earl 
of  Buchan,  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of 
Wigton,  and  Sir  John  Stewart  of 
Damley.  Spain  provided  a  fleet  of 
transports,  and  in  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  a  first  detachment  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  the  English,  landed  in 
France  under  Douglas,  and  was  pres- 
ently followed  by  seven  thousand  more 
under  Buchan.  Yet  another  division 
under  John  Stewart  of  Damley  came 
over  in  January,  1421,  and  therewith 
the  Scotch  contingent  was  complete. 
It  consisted,  as  usual,  of  lancers 
armored  from  head  to  heel,  and  of 
archers  who,  it  was  hoped,  though  in 
vain,  might  vie  with  their  more  famous 
brethren  of  England.  Moreover  they 
had  learned  by  painful  experience  the 
tactics  of  the  English,  and  had  to  all 
intents  adopted  them  as  their  own. 

Their  first  encounter  with  the  En- 
glish a  month  later  was  not  encourag- 
ing, for  though  they  lost  but  few  men, 
they  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  the 
whole  of  their  pay,  twelve  thousand 
crowns  in  gold,  which  was  a  blow  on  a 
sensitive  point.  In  a  very  few  weelcs, 
however,  they  took  their  revenge  by 
defeating  the  Duke  of  Clarence  at 
Beaug6,  Clarence  himself  falling  by  the 
hand  of  Buchan,  and  some  two  thou- 
sand English  falling  by  his  side.  The 
victory  was  really  notable,  for  it 
marked  the  first  pause  in  the  long  fiood 
of  English  triumph  since  Agincourt. 
Charles,  the  dauphin,  was  lavish  in  his 
rewards;  Buchan  was  made  constable 
of  France,  the  highest  military  office 
in  the  kingdom;  the  other  leaders  re- 
ceived grants  of  land,  and  every  captain 
some  benefit  in  money  or  in  kind.  In 
fact,  for  the  moment  the  French  seemed 
to  have  looked  upon  their  troubles  as 
over;  but  they  were  prematurely  san- 
guine. 

The  defeat  of  Clarence  brought  King 
Henry  in  high  wrath  into  the  field,  and 
French  garrisons  fell  before  him  like 
autumn  leave3  before  the  wind.  No 
quarter  was  given  to  Scotch  prisoners, 
whom  he  treated  as  rebels;  it  was  too 


much  to  see  his  work  in  France  undone 
by  his  neighbors  in  the  North,  when 
their  king  lay  prisoner  in  his  hands. 
So  while  the  French  were  spared,  the 
Scotch  went  to  the  gallows;  and  this 
treatment  did  not  make  them  less  bitter 
against  the  English.  But  presently 
the  great  warrior  was  struck  down  by 
his  last  illness.  It  was  hard  for  him 
to  die  at  thirty-four,  having  done  so 
much;  but  men  explained  that  it  was 
a  Judgment  for  having  permitted  his 
soldiers  to  violate  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
Fiacre,  the  son  of  an  ancient  king  of 
Scotland.  "What,"  he  said  impatiently, 
"I  can't  go  anywhere  without  being 
bearded  by  Scotchmen,  living  or  dead!'' 
Had  he  lived  he  would  have  taken  his 
revenge  on  this  irritating  nation;  but 
in  a  few  weeks  he  was  carried  slowly 
across  France  to  his  last  home  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  Scots 
were  free  to  take  satisfaction  from  his 
successor,  if  they  could  get  it. 

They  rested  not  long  before  they 
sought  it.  In  July,  1423,  Stewart  of 
Darnley  laid  siege  to  Crevant,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  31st  he  was  face  lo 
face,  across  the  Yonne,  with  an  English 
force  under  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  which 
had  come  to  relieve  the  town.  The 
situation  of  the  English  was  critical; 
another  army  was  coming  up  in  their 
rear,  and  unless  they  could  force  the 
passage  of  the  river  they  were  ruined. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  they  found  a 
bridge,  over  which  they  threw  part  of 
their  army,  and  in  the  morning  the  rest 
forded  the  river  in  their  front,  waist- 
deep,  to  attack  the  Scots  who  were 
awaiting  them  on  the  other  bank.  The 
turning  movement  of  the  party  that  had 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  a  sally  from 
the  garrison  in  the  rear  scared  away 
the  Gascons,  Spaniards,  and  Lombards 
who  formed  part  of  the  French  army, 
and  the  Scots  were  left  to  fight  the 
battle  alone.  They  fought  it  gallantly; 
but  out-manceuvred  and  deserted  they 
had  no  chance,  and  were  cut  to  pieces 
where  they  stood.  Robert  Stewart 
was  wounded  and  taken,  and  three 
thousand  Scots  were  left  dead  on  the 
field.  The  English  army  did  not  ex- 
ceed four  thousand  men. 
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Oharles  now  sent  Buchan  back  to 
Scotland  to  beg  reinforcements,  and  in 
the  (^;>ening  days  of  1424,  ten  thousand 
Scottish  men-at-arms,  together  with 
other  troops,  arrived  at  Bochelle  under 
the  command  of  Douglas.  Oharles  was 
in  raptures;  he  made  over  to  Douglas 
the  Duchy  of  Touraine;  and  for  a  few 
months  all  went  merrily,  till  on  the  17th 
of  August  the  English  met  the  French 
and  their  Scotch  allies  under  the  walls 
of  Vemeuil.  The  French  had  twenty 
thousand  men  against  twelve  thousand 
English;  but  the  latter  had  with  them 
John  Duke  of  Bedford,  Suffolk,  Salis- 
bury, and  old  John  Talbot.  The  French 
were  drawn  up  in  one  dense  line,  with 
the  Scots  men-at-arms  dismounted, 
after  the  English  fashion,  in  the  centre 
under  the  constable;  and  cavalry  on 
each  wing.  The  English  centre  con- 
sisted of  four  thousand  dismounted 
men-at-arms,  with  archers  on  the 
flanks.  Bedford  brought  but  ten  thou- 
sand men  into  line,  two  thousand 
archers  being  detached  to  guard  the 
horses  and  baggage.  The  whole  morn- 
ing the  two  armies  stood  and  looked  at 
each  other,  until  at  last,  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  the  French  advanced,  and 
were  received  by  the  English  with  a 
mighty  shout.  The  French  cavalry 
on  the  wings  charged,  swept  round  the 
rear  of  the  English,  fell  upon  the 
baggage,  and  after  capturing  some 
small  quantity  of  it  galloped  away, 
making  sure  that  the  victory  was  won. 
But  meanwhile  the  dismounted  men, 
Scotch  and  English,  had  met,  and  were 
fighting  desperately.  For  a  moment  the 
English  gave  way  before  overwhelming 
numbers,  but  they  recovered  them- 
selves, and  presently  the  archers, 
broken  for  the  moment  by  the  cavalry, 
rallied,  while  the  baggage-guard,  re- 
leased from  all  anxiety,  hurried  up 
likewise  with  loud  shouts.  Then  the 
Scots  wavered;  the  English  pressing 
on  broke  up  the  huge  battalion,  and 
all  was  confusion.  The  slaughter  was 
terrible,  for  the  Scots  had  warned 
Bedford  before  the  action  that  they 
would  neither  give  nor  receive  quarter; 
and  they  certainly  received  none. 
Buchan,   Douglas,  and  his  son,  were 


slain,  and  five  thousand  more  with 
them,  and  two  hundred  more  men  of 
rank  were  taken  prisoners.  The  En- 
glish loss  did  not  exceed  sixteen  hun- 
dred. Vemeuil  was  in  fact  as  brilliant 
an  action  as  ever  was  fought  by  the 
English;  it  was  not  till  Blenheim  that 
France  received  such  another  defeat  at 
their  hands. 

For  the  present  the  Scots  could  do 
no  more  for  Charles;  and  Charles 
could  do  no  more  for  the  Scots,  except 
to  appoint  them  to  be  his  body-guard; 
and  from  the  year  1425  it  may  cer- 
tainly be  said  that  the  kings  of  France 
were  guarded  by  Scotchmen.  It  was 
not  till  three  years  later  that  King 
James  the  First  bound  himself  by 
treaty  to  send  over  six  thousand  more 
men-at-arms;  and  before  that  time  the 
relics  of  the  original  force  had  re- 
ceived yet  another  disgraceful  beating 
from  the  English  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Herrings.  The  problem  that  was  set 
to  them  in  that  action  was  simple 
enough,  being  no  more  than  the  capture 
of  an  ill-guarded  convoy;  but  Hie  Scotch 
and  the  French  could  not  agree  as  to 
the  method  of  attack.  The  former 
wished  to  fight  on  foot,  and  the  latter  on 
horseback.  Finally  each  party  at- 
tacked in  its  own  style,  with  the  result 
that  the  Scotch  were  very  roughly 
handled  by  the  English  archers  while 
the  French  rode  out  of  range,  and  that 
the  convoy  made  its  way  triumphantly 
with  its  Lenten  victuals  to  the  trenches 
round  Orleans. 

Soon  after  the  tide  turned,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Joan  of  Arc  the 
Scotch  auxiliaries  took  heavy  ven- 
geance for  their  past  defeats.  It  was  a 
Scotchman,  Hamish  Polwart,  who 
painted  her  standard;  and  it  was  a 
body-guard  of  Scotchmen  who  escorted 
the  French  king,  under  her  guidance, 
to  his  coronation  at  Rheims.  An  old 
engraving  is  still  preserved  which 
shows  them  striding  into  the  city,  bow 
and  shaft  in  hand;  gigantic  men,  a 
head  and  shoulders  taller  than  any 
Frenchman,  but  all  bearing  the  white 
cross  of  France  on  their  breasts,  and 
round  the  hem  of  their  breastplates 
the  name  of  their  master  Oharles.    Dur- 
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ing  the  next  fifteen  years  they  were 
incessantly  engaged  against  their  old 
enemies,  until  in  1444,  a  truce  was 
wade,  and  the  English,  reduced  to  ex- 
haustion by  a  task  beyond  their 
strength,  took  their  last  breathing- 
space  before  their  final  expulsion  from 
Prance. 

Charles  turned  the  time  of  peace  to 
good  account.  Hitherto  English  tactics 
and  organization  had  been  far  superior 
to  French;  but  France  now  shot  ahead, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  her  stand- 
ing army  by  the  establishment  of  her 
Gompagnies  d'Ordonnance.  Of  these 
the  first  two  were  composed  entirely  of 
Scots  and-  were  named  respectively  the 
Scotch  Company  of  the  King's  Body- 
guard, and  the  Scotch  Men-at-arms. 
Thus  early  were  the  North  Britons  in- 
stalled in  the  place  which  they  held  for 
three  centuries  and  more,  the  senior 
corps,  both  of  Guards  and  of  Gendarme- 
rie, in  the  French  army.  The  rank 
was  high  and  the  service  was  honorable; 
the  whole  company  of  men-at-arms  had 
the  grade  of  gentlemen;  they  were  well 
paid  and  sumptuously  dressed,  and  the 
flower  of  the  youth  of  Scotland  flocked 
willingly  to  the  French  standard. 
Every  man-at-arms  had  the  right  to 
keep  a  squire,  a  valet,  a  page,  and  two 
servants,  the  flrst  three  of  which  places 
were  flUed  by  young  apprentices  who 
could  all  hope  to  rise  from  rank  to  rank 
until  they  reached  the  highest.  Stuarts, 
Murrays,  Douglases,  Spens,  Ounning- 
hams,  Crawfords,  Ramsays,  and  a  score 
more  of  great  names  fllled  the  muster- 
rolls;  and  some  of  them,  strangely  dis- 
torted, may  still  be  read  in  the  lists 
collected  in  these  days  by  patriotic 
countrymen.  ^ 

The  brief  truce  of  1444  was  soon 
broken,  and  the  Scots  at  liberty  to  do 
their  worst  against  the  English.  Gas- 
cony,  as  has  been  said,  would  have 
clung  to  England,  so  a  Scotch  captain, 
Robert  Patillock,  was  sent  to  reduce 
it  to  the  French  allegiance,— as  strange 
an  incongruity  as  can  be  found  in  his- 
tory. The  feeble  Somerset,  whose 
avarice  had  done  more  to  destroy  En- 
glish dominion  in  France  even  than 
French  military  reform,  sought  to  gain 
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the  Scots  by  bribery,  but  succeeded  only 
in  enticing  one  Robert  Campbell  to  a 
traitor's  death.  France,  except  Calais, 
was  lost  to  England,  and  the  Scotch 
companies  were  now  to  flght  against 
new  enemies. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1461,  Charles 
the  Seventh  died,  amid  the  loud  lam- 
entation of  his  faithful  Scots,  and 
there  came  on  the  scene  the  man  whom 
the  genius  of  Walter  Scott  has  identifled 
forever  with  the  Scotch  Guard,  King 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  "with  the  leaden 
Virgin  in  his  hat."  The  turbulent 
French  nobles,  headed  by  Charles  of 
Charolais,  soon  to  be  known  as  Charles 
the  Bold,  at  once  turned  against  him; 
and  at  Montlh6ry  the  two  parties  met  to 
decide  the  issue  by  force  of  arms.  Louis, 
alive,  as  few  soldiers  of  the  day  were,  to 
the  value  of  rapid  movement,  allowed 
no  time  for  his  army  to  be  concentrated, 
but  pressed  on  with  a  handful  of 
men,  his  Guards  and  two  thousand 
cavalry,  and  meeting  the  Burgun- 
dians  attacked  them  without  hesitation. 
His  assault  was  so  impetuous  that  he 
routed  the  enemy's  vanguard,  which 
was  ill-ordered  and  undisciplined. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  Burgundians  were 
still  undamaged,  and  Louis  was  so  hard 
pressed  that  but  for  the  devotion  of  the 
Scotch  Guard  he  would  not  have  saved 
the  day.  When  night  came  he  still 
held  his  position,  but  each  side  was 
under  the  Impression  that  it  had  gained 
the  victory;  and  the  Scotch  Guards 
flnally  carried  him  back  in  their  arms 
to  the  castle  of  Montlh6ry,  where  they 
closed  the  engagement  by  beating  off  a 
detachment  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  and 
severely  wounding  Charles  himself. 

Three  years  later,  at  the  siege  of 
Li6ge,  a  sally  by  the  townsmen  brought 
Louis  into  still  greater  peril  of  his  life, 
and  put  his  Guard  still  more  to  the 
proof  in  defence  of  his  person.  True  to 
their  charge,  they  took  their  stand  in 
the  house  where  he  lay,  and  refused 
to  budge  an  inch,  showering  arrows  in 
the  confusion  impartially  on  friend  and 
foe,  but  at  all  events  sweeping  the 
whole  turmoil  away.  Louis  then 
formed  a  fresh  company  of  Guardsmen, 
to  which  none  were  admitted  but  gentle- 
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men  of  good  family,  and  so  gathered 
yet  another  hundred  Scots  around 
him.  In  the  days  of  an  old  age  sour 
and  suspicious  even  beyond  those  of  his 
prime,  the  Scottish  Guards  seem  to 
have  been  the  one  body  that  he  regarded 
with  something  approaching  to  con- 
fidence; and  it  was  to  them  that  on  his 
deathbed  he  entrusted  the  care  of  his 
son  Charles. 

With  him  they  began  a  new  career 
of  adventure;  and  the  country  in  which 
the  English  had  made,  through  Hawk- 
wood,  an  undying  name,  looked  for  the 
first  time,  not  without  amazement,  on 
the  Guard  that  escorted  the  French  king 
through  Florence  and  Rome.  The 
Swiss,  with  their  military  dignity  and 
astonishing  order,  were  the  force  that 
most  impressed  the  men,  but  the  Scots 
in  their  white  Jerkins  covered  with  gold 
embroidery,  setting  off  their  stately 
appearance  and  their  gigantic  stature, 
conquered  men  and  women  alike;  and 
many  a  tender  glance,  if  we  are  to 
believe  a  rhyming  French  chronicle, 
was  thrown  at  them  as  they  rode 
through  the  streets  of  Rome.  "Each 
man's  a  giant,  big  as  an  elephant,  bold 
and  triumphant;  God  save  them  all!" 
such  were  the  whispers  that  passed, 
according  to  our  authority,  from  lip  to 
lip  of  the  Roman  ladies,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  they  were  received  with 
becoming  condescension  by  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  Guard. 

Then,  after  the  idle  time  of  display, 
came  that  of  serious  business.  At 
Fomovo,  during  the  first  retreat  from 
Italy,  a  hundred  of  the  Scottish  Guard 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  a 
charge  of  Italian  men-at-arms,  after 
a  fashion  not  expected  of  archers 
taken  at  such  disadvantage,  and  did 
great  execution  with  their  swords, 
though  in  saving  the  king  they  left  a 
tenth  of  their  number  dead  on  the 
ground.  But  Charles  had  endeared 
himself  most  singularly  to  his  Scotch 
archers;  so  much  oo  that  one  actually 
died  of  grief  at  his  death. 

After  him  came  Louis  the  Twelfth, 
who  carried  on  the  enterprise  against 
Italy  as  vigorously  as  his  predecessor 
and  showed  a  particular  predilection 


for  the  Scots,  who  served  him,  volun- 
teers  as  well   as  Guards,   with  more 
devotion  than  success,  and  in  the  person 
of  Marshal   Stuart  d'Aubigny  earned 
grateful  recognition  in  the  chronicles  of 
BrantOme.    -  The     Guard     was     more 
fortunate  than  its  chivalrous  country- 
men.   It   helped  to   crush  the   power 
of  Venice  at  Agnadel  in  1509,  and  did 
most  notable  service  against  the  Span- 
ish at  Ravenna  in  1512.    At  the  latter 
action    the    French    infantry,    lands- 
knechts  for  the  most  part,  had  been 
pretty  well  beaten  by  the  artillery  and 
musketry  of  the  Spaniards,  when  two 
hundred  of  the  Scottish  archers  came 
up,  armed  with  axes,  and  fell  on  with 
such  fury  that  they  beat  the  Spaniards 
back  and  captured  their  most  brilliant 
soldier,  the  Marquis  Pescayra  himself. 
So  excellent  indeed   was  the  service 
done  by  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  that 
Louis  in  1513  granted  letters  of  den- 
izenation  to  the  Scottish  people  at  large, 
and  drew  the  bond  that  united  the  two 
nations  closer  than  ever. 

Shortly  after  the  Guard  was  engaged 
in  the  terrible  two  days*  battle  of  the 
French  against  the  revolted  Swiss  at 
Marignano,  where  they  behaved  so 
gallantly  that  a  French  historian, 
Joachim  du  Bellay,  vowed  he  would 
make  the  world  ring  with  their  fame. 
Then,  ten  years  later,  they  learned 
at  Pavia  the  meaning  of  a  great  defeat, 
and  for  the  first  time  failed,  in  spite  of 
all  possible  bravery,  to  save  their 
sovereign  in  the  time  of  need.  Pes- 
cayra, the  same  man  who  had  surren- 
dered to  them  at  Ravenna,  had  been 
carefully  studying  the  tactics  of 
musketry  in  the  interval,  and  had  taught 
the  Spanish  arquebusiers  how  to  main- 
tain a  continuous  fire  which  could  not 
only  annihilate  columns  of  pikemen, 
but  overthrow  the  chivalry  of  France 
as  efficiently  as  the  archers  of  Crecy 
had  overthrown  it.  So  Francis,  his 
armor  dinted  in  a  score  of  places  by 
bullets,  was  taken  prisoner  in  spite  of 
the  body-guard,  after  the  heaviest 
defeat  suffered  by  the  French  since 
Agincourt.  The  Scotch  enjoy  the 
credit  of  having  been  cut  to  pieces 
around  him;  but  the  muster-rolls  show 
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that,  how  many  soever  may  have  been 
wounded,  but  few  were  killed,  bo  the 
legend  must  unfortunately  be  aban- 
doned. 

We    come    next    to    the    strangest 
tragedy  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
Guards,  the  death  of  a  king  of  France 
by   the   hand   of   one   of  them.     The 
long  wars  of  France  and  the  Empire 
had  for  the  moment  ceased  with  the 
peace  of  Chateau  Cambr^sis,  and  the 
king,  Henry  the  Second,  was  celebrat- 
ing  the   weddings   of   his   sister   and 
daughter  with  the  usual  amusement 
of  jousts.    He  ran  two  courses  against 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Duke  of 
Guise  with  much  skill,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  best  horsemen  in  his  kingdom; 
and  then  in  an  unlucky  moment  he 
called  on  Gabriel  Montgomery,  son  of 
the    captain    of   the    Scottish    Guard, 
and  himself  second  in  command,   to 
break    yet   another   lance    with    him. 
Montgomery,   a  big,   powerful  young 
fellow,   was   not  very  eager;   but  he 
obeyed,  and  struck  the  king  so  roughly 
with  his  lance  as  almost  to  thrust  him 
out  of  the  saddle.     Irritated   by   his 
failure,  Henry  challenged  him  to  nm 
again.     Montgomery     refused     point- 
blank,  and  when  pressed  offered  every 
excuse  that  he  could  And;  the  queen 
also  twice  endeavored  to  dissuade  the 
king,    but   in   vain.     He   bade   Mont- 
gomery on  his  allegiance  to  mount,  and 
the  course  was  run.    Both  lances  were 
shivered,    but    the    broken    shaft    in 
Montgomery's    hand     flew     up,     and 
forcing  open  the  visor  of  his  helmet 
drove  a  splinter  deep  into  the  king's 
head    above    the    right    eye.     Henry 
dropped  his  reins  and  reeled  over  his 
horse's  neck,  but,  on  being  lifted  from 
the  saddle,  said  that  it  was  nothing, 
and    that    Montgomery    was    not    to 
blame.     The    wound    was,    however, 
fatal,  and  in  a  fortnight  he  was  dead. 

Qnem   Mars  non  rapuit,   Martis  imago 
rapit, 

wrote  the  French  court-poet  of  the 
day,  without  noticing  the  really  tragic 
point  in  the  incident.  Gabriel,  poor 
man,  also  came  to  a  bad  end,  for  he 
embraced     Protestantism,     became    a 


leader  of  the  Huguenots,  and  after 
inflicting  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
Catholics  at  Orthez,  was  Anally  cap- 
tured, after  a  gallant  defence  of  a  be- 
sieged town,  and  beheaded  in  Paris. 

His  career  was  emblematic  of  much 
that  went  forward  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Religious  differences,  with 
two  such  persons  as  Mary  Stuart  and 
John  Knox  to  represent  opposing 
parties,  were  fast  undermining  the  old 
friendship  of  France  and  Scotland. 
Scotch  Catholics  fled  to  France,  and 
French  Huguenots  took  refuge  in 
England,  and  England  had  consider- 
ably the  best  of  the  exchange.  Henry 
the  Third  even  refused  to  take  a 
Scotch  company  of  men-at-arms,  which 
had  volunteered  to  serve  him,  into  his 
pay.  England,  in  fact,  was  growing 
too  strong  to  be  lightly  offended,  and 
the  Scotch  alliance,  since  it  did  not 
bind  the  whole  nation,  was  no  longer 
of  value.  Henry  the  Fourth  was  a 
man  far  more  to  the  taste  of  Scotland 
at  large;  the  old  allies  helped  him  to 
gain  his  throne,  and  the  Guard,  honored 
by  him  as  by  every  sovereign,  escorted 
him  to  his  coronation. 

So    for    a    short    time   the    ancient 
friendship  was  revived  and  refreshed 
by  tactful  compliments  from   Henry, 
who    gave   to   all    Scots    resident    in 
France  greater  advantages  than  they 
had  ever  enjoyed,  and  to  the  Guards 
in  particular  his  own  special  protec- 
tion.   But  the  play  was  by  this  time 
played    out     England    and    Scotland 
were   now   united   under   one   crown, 
and   the   French   began   to   complain 
that  the  recruits  for  the  Guard  were 
not  Scotch,  but  English;  and  though 
there  had   been  in  the  past  English 
companies  in  the  French  service,  and 
were    yet    to    be    regiments,    Royal- 
Anglais    and    others,     yet    the    true 
Englishman  preferred  as  a  rule  to  fight 
against  rather  than  for  France,  while 
Frenchmen,   on  their  part,  liked  the 
English    better    as    enemies    than    as 
friends.     The    Scotch    Guard    rapidly 
ceased  to  be  Scotch  in  anything  but 
name.    As  early  as  1612  the  corps  pre- 
sented a  petition  of  complaint  that  two- 
thirds  of   Its   numbers   were   French, 
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and  that  its  old  priylleges  were  dis- 
appearing.   Jamee  the  First  took  up 
their  cause  in  England,  and  endeavored 
to  reinstate  them,  not  without  a  certain 
measure  of  success;  but  the  heart  of 
the  matter,  the  old  alliance  of  France 
and  Scotland,  was  gone,  and  nothing 
T>ut  the  empty  husk  remained.    There 
was  still  the  old  division  of  twenty^ve 
Archers  of  the  Body,  and  seventy-five 
Archers    of   the    Guard;    but    French 
names  became  ever  more  frequent,  and 
Scotch  names  rarer  on  the  muster-rolls. 
The    outward    change    came    more 
swiftly  in  the  senior  corps  of  archers 
than  in  that  of  the  men-at-arms.    The 
last  Scotch  captain  of  the  former  was 
appropriately  enough  the  Gabriel  Mont- 
gomery who  had  been  the  death  of 
Henry  the  Second;  and  his  reign  ceased 
In  1557  the  very  year,  singular  to  say, 
when  the  first  Scotch   covenant  was 
signed  in  Edinburgh,  and  but  one  year 
l>ef ore  the  final  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  Calais.    The  coincidence  is  nota- 
T>le,    for   from   the   moment  that  the 
Scotch  ceased  to  be  a  united  nation  the 
old  alliance  began  to  wane.    The  men- 
at-arms  enjoyed  a  Scotch  chief  for  some 
time  longer.    To  all  Intent  the  corps 
was  an  appanage   of   the    Stuarts   of 
Aublgny,    James    Hamilton,    Earl    of 
Arran,  furnishing  in  1515  the  one  break 
during  a  century  and  a  half  of  the 
eternal  recurrence  of  the  same  name. 
But  the  list  of  the  last  five  captains  is 
curious.    In  1667  James  the  Sixth  of 
Scotland  was  appointed  at  the  request 
of  his  mother  Mary;  in  1601  Henry, 
afterwards  Prince  of  Wales*  succeeded 
him;  and  in  1620  Charles,  Prince  of 
Wales,    followed    his    brother.     Then 
came  a  captain  who  brought  in  a  new 
name,  George  Gordon,  Earl  of  Bnzie, 
afterwards  second  Marquis  of  Huntly. 
He  actually  took  command  of  them, 
and    served    with    great    distinction 
against  the  Austrians  in  Lorraine  and 
Alsace;  fighting  indeed  for  the  French 
king    more    resolutely    than    he    ever 
fought  for  his  own  sovereign,  though 
he  ended  his  career  on  the   scaffold 
through    the    tender    mercies    of    his 
brother-in-law  Argyll.    Finally,  in  1(U5, 
the  year  of  Nasel^y,  came  James,  Df ' 


of  York,  who  fittingly  closed  the  reign 
of  the  Stuarts  alike  over  the  Scotch 
men-at-arms  and  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.  Thus  of  the  five  detains  three 
were  heirs-apparent  to  the  crown  of 
England,  three  actually  ascended  the 
throne,  and  two,  as  if  to  make  a 
parallel  with  Gabriel  Montgomery  of 
the  archers,  fell  by  the  headsman's 
axe. 

In  1667  Louis  the  Fourteenth  took 
the  command  to  himself;  and  in  this 
very  same  year  there  was  added  to  the 
French  service  a  new  corps  of  English 
men-at-arms,  which  took  rank  after 
their  brethren  of  Scotland.  It  was  com- 
posed of  a  medley  of  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  Catholics  brought  over  by  a 
Hamilton  of  the  house  of  Abercorn. 
Louis  drafted  the  Scotchmen  into  the 
corps  of  their  compatriots,  and  erected 
the  remainder  into  the  English  Com- 
pany already  named,  with  himself  for 
captain  and  Hamilton  for  lieutenant. 
The  new  men-at-arms  wore,  like  so 
many  of  the  French  regiments,  a  uni- 
form of  scarlet,  which  had  been  adopted 
twenty  years  before  by  the  English, 
while  their  Scottish  comrades  wore 
blue.  Both  bodies  saw  plenty  of  active 
service,  the  Scotch  meeting  the  English 
at  Dunkirk  Dunes,  and  the  English  at 
Namur,  Steinkirk,  and  Malplaquet. 
But,  as  with  the  archers,  both  soon 
became  French  in  everything  but  name, 
and  in  1788  they  were  disbanded. 
Minden  was  the  last  battle-field  of  the 
Scotch  men-at-arms,  so  that  they  were 
unlucky  in  their  final  exit  from  active 
service. 

The  senior  corps,  the  original  archers, 
likewise  perished  in  the  Revolution, 
though  it  was  galvanised  into  a  false 
resurrection  after  Waterloo,  and 
actually  endured  until  1830.  Though 
it  had  long  lost  its  natural  character,  it 
Jealously  retained  until  the  crash  of 
1789  all  its  curious  old  privileges,  which, 
though  they  led  to  constant  wrangles 
with  other  regiments,  had  been  duly 
allowed  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  He 
was  actually  obliged  to  intervene  at  his 
own  wedding  to  compose  a  dispute  as 
to  the  preced^ice  of  the  Scots  Guards 
^  Cent  Gentllshommes.    "Proud 
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as  a  Scotchman"  was  an  old  proverb 
in  France,  and  their  successors  in  the 
body-guard  did  their  beet  to  justify  it 
But  the  most  curious  surviyal,  long 
after  a  word  of  Scotch  had  been  heard 
in  the  corps,  was  the  practice  of 
answering  hamir  (a  corruption  for  /  am 
here)  when  the  roll  was  called,  which 
was  religiously  maintained,  at  all 
events,  down  to  the  Revolution. 

In  truth  one  has  only  to  look  at  an 
old  French  Army  List  to  appreciate  the 
extreme  conservatism  of  that  nation, 
at  any  rate  in  military  matters,  before 
1788.  One  such  list,  included  in  a  col- 
lection of  the  forces  of  Europe,  which 
was  prepared  by  Oaptain  Lloyd  in  1761, 
is  now  lying  before  the  writer.  At  the 
head  of  all  come  the  Household  troops, 
led  of  course  by  the  Scotch,  then  the 
<^ndarmerie,  again  led  by  the  Scotch, 
and  immediately  followed  by  the  En- 
glish. In  the  Horse  are  the  Royal 
Strangers,  and  Dauphin's  Strangers, 
Royal  Croatia,  Royal  Piedmont,  Royal 
Germany,  Royal  Poland;  in  the  Guards, 
the  Swiss;  in  the  Line  nine  regiments 
called  Swiss,  five  called,  and  probably 
rightly,  Irish,  two  German,  a  Royal 
Italian,  a  Royal  Bavarian,  and  a  Royal 
Corsican;  and  all  this  at  the  close  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  Further,  it  is 
particularly  noted  that  certain  Royal 
Scots,  "then  in  the  French  service," 
took  precedence  by  Ordinance  of  1670 
as  the  twelfth  regiment  of  the  French 
line.  If  It  be  asked  where  they  are  now, 
we  have  only  to  turn  back  a  few  pages 
to  the  list  of  the  British  army,  and  there 
we  shall  find  them  as  we  know  them 
still,  at  the  head  of  the  English  line. 
It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  regi- 
ment to  have  been  called  Royal  in  two 
distinct  and  bitterly  hostile  armies;  but 
here  there  is,  in  the  heart  of  us,  a 
living  record  of  the  transition  from 
Scotland  and  France  against  England, 
to  England  and  Scotland  against 
France. 

The  sight  suggests  curious  reflections, 
when  one  thinks  of  the  cost  paid  to 
make  Royal  Ecossais  into  Royal  Scots. 


To  go  no  further  back  than  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  list  of  battles  is 
terribly  long:  Dunbar  in  1296,  0am- 
buskenneth,  Falkirk  (after  which  Ed- 
ward tried  to  accomplish  the  union  four 
hundred  years  before  his  time>, 
Bannockbum,  Halidon  Hill,  NeviU's 
Cross,  Homildon  Hill,  then  passing 
across  the  Channel,  Beaug6,  Crevant, 
Vemeuil,  Patay,— all  of  them  Scotch 
actions,  and  a  hundred  minor  engage- 
ments equally  Scotch,— Flodden,  Sol- 
way  Moss,  Pinkie,  Leith,  Haddington, 
Newbum,  Preston,  Dunbar,  to  say 
nothing  of  border-raids  beyond  name  or 
number.  And  all  this,  and  a  great  deal 
more,  was  needed  to  unite  under  one . 
government  a  country  of  one  race  and 
one  language,  divided  by  an  arbitrary 
boundary,  and  kept  apart  mainly  by 
their  opposing  relations  with  France. 
England  wasted  incalculable  strength 
in  her  mad  endeavor  to  annex  the 
territory  of  her  powerful  neighbor  to 
the  South,  and  just  when  she  seemed  to 
have  gained  her  end  the  Scotch  stepped 
in  and  spoiled  all.  The  incident  was 
unpleasant  at  the  time,  but  it  was  the 
best  service  that  they  could  have  done 
to  us,  and  equally  to  France.  It  en-, 
couraged  them,  however,  on  a  wrong 
path,  for  their  true  way  lay  with  En- 
gland; and  it  is  significant  that  though 
Scotchmen  were  happy  enough  in 
France,  Frenchmen  were  much  the 
reverse  of  happy  in  Scotland.  But  for 
the  unlucky  chance  that  set  such  a  race 
as  the  Stuarts  on  the  throne  of  England 
It  is  possible  that  Scotch  infiuence 
might  have  done  something  in  promot- 
ing friendship  between  United  Britain 
and  France;  and  even  as  things  are,  it 
may  perhaps  be  pleasant  for  Frenchmen 
to  remember  that  the  most  sturdy  of 
those  colonists  who  have  fretted  h<'r 
sensitive  soul  by  eternally  hoisting  the 
Union  Jack  in  new  places  are  generally 
of  the  same  race  as  those  who  delivered 
France  from  the  English,  and  gave  to 
her  army  the  first  of  all  its  regiments 
and  to  her  kings  the  most  faithful  guard 
that  ever  saved  a  crown. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE   NOBTHEBNMOST 

ESKIMO. 

As  a  member  of  the  second  Peary 
expedition  I  had,  in  the  spring  of  1894, 
an  opportunity  of  undertaJ^ing  a  sledge 
Journey  Eskimo  fashion,  from  the  win- 
ter quarters  of  the  expedition  in  Ingle- 
field  Gulf  to  the  untrodden  shores  of 
Melville  Bay.  The  journey,  which  was 
the  only  long  excursion  on  this  expe- 
dition, was  in  many  respects  executed 
so  simply  and  so  effectively,  and  re- 
sulted in  geographical  discoveries  of 
such  importance,  that  I  venture  to 
think  a  description  thereof  will  interest 
even  persons  outside  Arctic  circles. 

At  the  commencement  of  April  I  be- 
gan the  necessary  preparations,  which, 
for  more  reasons  than  one,  were  both 
few  and  simple.  As  regards  meat,  I 
had  to  rely  solely  on  my  luck  as  a 
hunter,  and  It  was  therefore  necessary 
for  me  to  secure  a  good  native  com- 
panion and  fellow  sportsman,  which  I 
found  in  my  friend  Kolotengva.  Kolo- 
tengva  is  a  young  Eskimo  of  about  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  low  of  stature 
but  well  knit,  with  sinews  of  steel,  and 
quite  incredible  muscular  strength. 
His  eyes  are  small,  but  he  sees  with 
them  objects  far  beyond  the  vision  of 
ordinary  mortals.  His  long  black  hair 
is  by  nature  slightly  curled,  and  forms 
a  rather  handsome  frame  around  a 
daring  and  regular  face.  As  a  hunter 
he  has  no  equal—he  reminds  me  in 
many  respects  of  Fenimore  Cooper's 
Indian  chiefs.  Nobody  in  the  whole 
tribe  could  be  prouder  than  Kolotengva, 
nobody  more  free  and  independent,  no- 
lx)dy  cooler  in  the  hour  of  danger,  or 
more  astute  during  the  hunt— in  fact, 
he  was  a  hero.  And  with  him  as  com- 
panion I  knew  I  should  pull  through. 

Our  equipment  was  otherwise  simple 
enough.  Of  instruments  we  had  a  the- 
odolite, a  thermometer,  a  chronometer, 
a  compass,  binocular,  snow  spectacles, 
charts,  scientific  tables,  etc.;  and  of 
food,  a  little  tea,  sugar,  pea  flour,  ship's 
bread,  and  bacon.  In  addition,  two 
rifles,  fifty  cartridges,  a  small  lamp  of 
fttone  for  cooking  with  seal  oil,  as  there 
was  neither  spirits  nor  paraflln  oil  to 


spare  then,  some  reindeer  skins,  an 
axe,  and  a  few  extra  pairs  of  socks 
and  leggings.  Of  dogs  I  succeeded  in 
borrowing  or  bartering  eight,  whilst 
our  sledge  was  made  by  Kolotengva 
and  myself  just  before  our  start,  on 
native  model,  with  runners  shod  with 
polished  bone. 

On  the  morning  of  April  6th  every- 
thing was  ready  for  the  start,  and  al- 
though the  weather  was  a  little  doubt- 
ful, with  overcast  sky,  and  the  air 
threateningly  "mild"  (zero  Fah.),  we 
set  off  in  the  forenoon.  Between  the 
dark,  almost  perpendicular  mountains 
out  in  the  fjord  the  fog  hung  heavy 
and  leaden,  and  further  in,  near  our 
winter  quarters,  a  keen,  cutting  north- 
easter swept  the  hills  and  the  ice.  We 
took  it  in  turns  to  sit  on  the  sledge 
whilst  one  ran  behind  holding  to  the 
stand-up  steering  arms.  At  racing 
pace  we  sped  across  the  ice  covered 
with  hard,  frozen  snow,  whilst  the 
weather  cleared.  The  sun  does  not 
rise  high  in  the  sky  so  early  in  the 
spring  in  these  latitudes,  so  that  we 
did  not  derive  any  warmth  from  it,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  remained  up  so 
long  that  we  had  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint And  a  long  day  we  needed,  for 
the  distance  to  the  nearest  Eskimo 
colony  was  a  stiff  one,  i.e.,  close  upon 
seventy  miles,  and  people  we  must 
reach  that  day,  as  our  supper  depended 
on  native  hospitality. 

It  was  just  midnight,  with  a  faint 
twilight,  when  we  reached  the  south- 
east cape  of  Herbert  Island,  where  our 
friends  dwelt  The  spot  was  called 
Oloschynni,  and  the  colony  consisted 
of  five  stone  huts,  of  which  only  two 
were  then  occupied.  Here  we  found 
one  of  the  most  famous  bear  hunters 
of  the  tribe,  Nordingjer,  who  had  just 
returned  from  several  weeks'  hunting 
south,  at  Gape  York.  The  bears  had 
treated  him  badly  this  time,  two  of  his 
best  trained  dogs  having  been  killed, 
and  he  himself  nearly  sharing  the  same 
fate,  to  which  his  dawed-up  arm,  cov- 
ered with  fur  rags,  bore  witness.  Sur- 
gery is  only  but  little  understood  by 
these  people;  on  the  other  hand,  nature 
comes   to   their  aid   very   powerfully, 
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healing  quickly  broken  bones  and 
wounds  wliicli  in  other  climates  would 
require  weeks. 

The  poor  man  was  now  seated  on  his 
couch,  naked,  clianting  mystic  incan- 
tations to  hidden  spirits  in  order  to 
accelerate  the  healing  of  the  wound. 
Fortunately  it  was  healing  fast.  Be- 
fore going  to  rest  we  had  an  excellent 
supper  of  polar  bear's  meat,  boiled 
bacon,  and  ship's  bread.  The  first  was 
frozen,  and  tasted  like  melon,  at  least 
that  is  my  own  personal  impression, 
though  it  may  not  be  corroborated  by 
others.  All  the  night  through  two 
charming  old  ladies  were  engaged  in 
sewing  me  a  pair  of  new  seal  "kamik- 
ker,"  as  the  Eskimo  would  on  no  ac- 
count permit  me  to  start  on  our  long 
journey  in  my  old  top-boots,  in  which 
the  toes  showed  a  dangerous  tendency 
to  come  through.  For  this  work  I  pre- 
sented them  with  a  fork,  two  prongs 
of  which  were  gone,  and  flve-and-thirty 
matches. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  thick 
fog,  and  as  our  way  lay  right  across 
the  mouth  of  Whale  Sound  to  some 
huts  on  its  southern  side,  I  was  at  first 
of  opinion  that  we  would  have  to  await 
clearer  weather  before  being  able  to 
set  out,  as  no  compass  course  could  be 
shaped  by  the  chart  which  here,  as 
everywhere  else,  proved  utterly  incor- 
rect, and  we  might  have  been  poking 
about  at  the  south  side  of  the  sound 
if  we  got  a  bit  astray.  But  Kolotengva 
only  smiled  quietly  at  my  suggestions, 
and  opined  that  it  was  hard  upon  him 
to  be  accused  of  not  "knowing  the  way 
in  his  own  country,"  even  in  a  fog,  and 
my  confidence  in  him  as  one  of  nature's 
children  being  unbounded,  we  set  out 
forthwith  for  Netchilumi,  the  next  in- 
habited spot. 

For  many  hours  we  sledged  through 
the  thick  fog,  so  thick,  in  fact,  that  we 
could  hardly  see  the  dogs  in  front  of 
us,  but  in  spite  of  this  Kolotengva  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  our  destination  in 
a  direct  line!  Some  will  at  once  say 
that  he  was  led  by  animal  instinct; 
but  no,  I  shall  not  insult  my  Eskimo 
friends  by  endorsing  that  view.  Nay, 
the  human  brain  seems  pretty  much 


alike  in  the  main  among  all  wild  tribes, 
and  the  man  only  performed  what  his 
splendid  practical  geometrical  faculties 
suggested  to  him.  For  the  direction  of 
the  wind  along  these  shores  is  generally 
most  remarkably  uniform,  and  if  it  be 
a  little  strong,  it  will  cause  the  loose 
fine  snow  to  drift  like  desert  sand. 
And  during  this  action  every  tiny  speck 
of  snow  will  shift  according  to  the  same 
physical  laws,  and  shape  themselves 
during  their  progress  into  various  forms 
and  figures  with  such  regularity  that 
long  parallel  streaks  are  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  snow.  Now,  by  observ- 
ing that  the  angle  between  these  streaks 
and  the  line  of  march  to  be  followed 
always  remains  the  same,  there  is  not 
much  difficulty  in  steadily  maintaining 
the  same  course;  and  it  was  this 
method  Kolotengva  followed.  During 
our  march  across  the  Greenland  inland 
ice  in  1892,  Lieutenant  Peary  and  I  be- 
came accustomed  in  thick  weather  to 
follow  the  same  wind  indications,  and 
the  traces  of  them  up  in  these  storm 
realms  are  far  more  pronounced  and 
characteristic  than  further  south.  In- 
deed, often  the  surface  of  the  snow 
resembles  a  sea  in  violent  motion  sud- 
denly arrested  and  turned  into  a  cold, 
still  ocean  of  snow. 

Towards  evening  we  arrived  at  Net- 
chilumi, where  we  were  most  heartily 
welcomed  by  the  settlers,  and  took  up 
our  abode  in  the  hut  of  the  oldest 
hunter,  Terrikotti.  With  him  we  spent 
an  enjoyable  evening. 

His  good  old  woman  fried  bacon  and 
made  tea  for  us  without  wanting  any 
particular  instructions,  whilst  Kolo- 
tengva chanted  weird  incantations  in 
the  dim  light  afforded  by  the  train-oil 
lamp,  and  the  master  of  the  hut  and 
his  visitors  listened  to  a  little  im- 
promptu geogrraphy,  aided  by  a  polar 
chart  and  a  blown-out  bladder  where- 
with to  explain  the  globular  theory  of 
the  earth.  But  when  we  came  to  the 
consequences  of  the  latter  assertion, 
viz.,  that  people  in  the  two  hemispheres 
walk  feet  to  feet,  the  teaching  came  to 
an  end.  Nobody  was  able  to  follow 
these  wild  flights  of  fancy.'  In  vain  I 
demonstrated  the  attraction  of  the  earth 
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with  the  aid  of  dropping  objects,  when 
suddenly  the  half-grown  son  seemed 
to  catch  a  glimmer  of  light.  His  tongue 
was  loosened,  and  he  began  to  rattle 
away  to  his  countrymen  in  their  curi- 
ous, guttural  tongue.  What  he  said  I 
was  unable  to  catch,  but  at  the  end  of 
his  discourse  every  one  seemed  con* 
vinced  of  the  new  theory. 

The  next  day  the  fog  was  thicker 
than  ever,  and  as  at  the  same  time 
there  blew  a  strong  southerly  gale,  we 
had  to  remain  weather-bound  till  the 
following  morning.    In  the  mean  time 
we  collected  some  minerals,  and  set 
four  women  to  sew  us  new  breeches 
of  young,  strong  bear  skin.    This  was 
a  fresh  addition  to  our  wardrobe,  and 
with  the  Kamikker,  transformed  me 
into     a     veritable     north     Greenland 
"dude.*'     The   following   morning,    as 
stated,  we  were  again  able  to  start. 
The  weather  was  then  "cracking"  cold, 
with  a  clear  sun.    To  our  delight  our 
host  when  we  were  about  to  start  in- 
formed us  that  he  would  accompany 
us  as  far  bm  Gape  York,  a  distance  of 
about   one   hundred   and   seventy-five 
miles,  as  he  had  "business"  there.    His 
son  had  the  previous  autumn  left  his 
"Kajak"  down  there,  and  this  the  old 
man  now  intended  to  fetch  before  the 
ice  broke  up.     His  Journey,  moreover, 
was  prompted  by  the  unexpected  op- 
portunity now  presenting  itself  of  hav- 
ing the  company  of  a  "Kablunachsuak" 
(white  man),  and  enjoying  the  dainties 
fiowing  therefrom,  such  as  bacon  rinds 
and  other  remnants  of  his  feasts.    Ter- 
rikotti  took   his  wife  with  him,   too, 
looking  upon  the  Journey  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  in  the  depth  of 
winter  as  rather  a  pleasure  or  recrea- 
tion trip  than  anything  else.    He  had 
with  him  seven  splendid  strong  dogs, 
which    careered    magnificently   across 
the  ice,  and  they  were,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  these  animals,  so  beau- 
tifully trained  that  a  shout  only  from 
their  master  was   sufficient  to  make 
them  run  either  right  or  left,  stop  dead 
or  increase  speed,  "watch  for  seal,"  or 
sniff  the  hard  snow  for  bear  tracks. 
The   Journey    certainly    became    both 
more  interesting  and  lively  by  this  un- 


expected addition  to  our  party.  They 
followed  all  their  old  customs  and 
modes  of  travelling,  and  revealed  many 
of  their  forms  of  worship  and  supersti- 
tions, looking  upon  the  "Kabluna"  as 
one  of  themselves. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  passed 
round  a  ness  running  into  Whale  Sound 
and  Boat  Inlet,  halted  at  Gape  Parry, 
then  surrounded  with  open  water,  and 
having  to  make  a  d6tour  inland,  readied 
an  altitude  of  about  a  thousand  feet. 
At  this  elevation  the  weather  condi- 
tions were,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  the  sea,  so  entirely  differ- 
ent from  those  at  a  lower  level,  that 
we  could  hardly  make  any  progress 
against  the  blinding  snow  and  fog,  and 
the  cutting  winds  which  seemed  quite 
to  scorch  our  faces.  But  it  did  not  last 
long,  for  soon  we  were  past  the  highest 
point  of  the  snow  hill  covering  the 
plateau-shaped  ness;  we  got  the  wind 
with  us,  and  rushing  at  great  speed 
down  through  a  narrow  gulch,  we  again 
emerged  among  the  sun-bathed  glaciers 
and  icebergs.  But  far  beyond  the  glit- 
tering icebergs  and  the  immense  ocean 
of  snow-covered  ice  utterly  void  of  life, 
we  beheld  the  dark  blue  ocean,  inde- 
scribably lovely  and  fascinating,  heie 
and  there  glittering  and  shining  where 
the  sun  rays  were  refiected  from  the 
long  foam  crested  swell. 

What  effect  that  sight  had  upon  one 
who  had  passed  six  months  in  semi- 
darkness  In  these  dreary  ice-bound  sur- 
roundings, and  with  a  badly  suppressed 
home  longing  at  heart,  I  must  leave 
to  the  reader's  imagination.  Memories 
of  the  far-off  sea-girt  fatherland  rushed 
upon  me,  and  threw  me  into  a  dreamy 
melancholy  state,  most  undesirable  for 
the  work  in  hand.  As  I  halted  and 
stood  gazing  out  towards  the  blue 
horizon  my  followers  Inquired  what  I 
was  looking  for,  but  only  badly  could 
I  explain  what  I  thought  and  felt 
Nevertheless  these  sensitive  people, 
children  of  the  ice  and  snow,  quite 
gathered  my  meaning,  and  the  old  man 
exclaimed  several  times  in  a  sympa- 
thetic undertone  "ayonai,  ayonai"  (how 
sad,  bow  sad). 

On  coming  down  from  our  land  Jour- 
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ney  we  continued  along  the  rather  low, 
fiat  shores  of  Booth  Inlet,  passing  the 
remarkable  Fitz  Clarence  Rock,  a  little 
island  rising  in  terraces  to  a  height  of 
abont  a  thousand  feet.  During  thou- 
sands of  years  wet,  ice,  and  storm  have 
gradually  eroded  the  rock,  and  the 
blocks  thrown  down  have  fallen  with 
such  regularity  around  the  whole 
island  that  it  rises  above  the  flat  ice 
fields  like  an  enormous  black  cone,  out 
of  which  the  solid  central  part  with 
perpendicular  sides  stands  forth. 

Just  below  this  weird  looking  island 
we  had  again  to  seek  the  mainland, 
as  the  ice  during  the  equinoctial  gales 
a  few  weeks  before  had  broken  up  and 
drifted  into  the  partly  open  Baffin's 
Bay.  Fortunately  the  land  here,  whilst 
lofty  south  and  north,  was  compara- 
tively level,  so  that  we  could  continue 
our  Journey  without  difficulty,  although 
the  sharp  stones  projecting  through  the 
snow  here  and  there  ripped  the  sledges 
unpleasantly. 

A  little  after  noon  we  came  upon 
fresh  reindeer  tracks,  and  there  must 
have  been  quite  a  herd  of  them;  there 
were  spoors  in  all  directions.  We  had 
no  meat  for  supper,  nor  any  for  our 
hungry  dogs,  so  it  would  be  a  godsend 
to  obtain  an  animal  or  two.  The  na- 
tives were  nearly  mad  with  excitement 
and  proposed  to  set  off  in  pursuit  at 
once.  I  let  them  have  a  rifle  each 
whilst  I  went  to  examine  some  white 
quartz-like  rocks  in  the  vicinity.  Ter- 
rikotti's  wife  was  left  behind  to  look 
after  the  dogs,  which,  in  some  circum- 
stances, cannot  be  left  alone,  as  when 
these  half-tamed  wolves  get  the  scent 
of  game  nothing  can  stop  them. 

Ten  minutes  had  barely  gone  by  be- 
fore I  heard  a  rifle  shot  close  at  hand, 
and  presently  Kolotengva's  little  square 
figure  appeared  on  a  ridge,  calling  to 
us  to  bring  the  sledges  up.  This  was 
but  the  work  of  a  few  moments,  and 
we  beheld  a  great  reindeer  cow  lying 
dead  on  the  snow.  A  meal  followed, 
in  which  four  human  beings  and  fifteen 
dogs  participated  without  distinction, 
only  that  we  human  beings  seized  the 
tit-bits.  We  saved,  however,  a  fine 
piece  of  steak  for  supper,  with  the  rein- 


deer belly,  which  the  two  "Arctics"  had 
not  the  heart  to  leave  behind,  for  it  is 
their  greatest  delicacy. 

We  did  not  travel  much  farther  that 
day,  having  sledged  without  a  break 
for  thirteen  hours,  so  we  halted  at 
about  seven  o'clock  on  the  north  side 
of  Whalstenholme  Sound,  where  we 
built  a  cosy  little  snow  hut  in  a  suit- 
able, well-sheltered  drift.  It  was  con- 
structed in  the  usual  Eskimo  fashion, 
of  large  blocks  cut  out  of  the  snow- 
drift, put  together  so  as  to  form  a  solid 
cupola  over  the  space  below,  sufficient 
to  hold  us  all.  The  dogs  always  sleep 
in  the  open,  winter  as  well  as  summer, 
and  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  They 
were,  therefore,  simply  tied  to  Kolo- 
tengva's walrufl  lance,  rammed  into 
the  ground  just  outside  the  hut.  We 
will  now  peep  inside,  all  fissures  in 
roof  and  walls  having  been  closed  with 
snow,  and  the  lamps  lighted.  To  get 
in  it  is  necessary  to  crawl  through  the 
little  hole  on  the  lee  side,  and  when 
of  the  Oaucaaian  race,  great  care  has 
to  be  exercised  not  to  wreck  the  proud 
structure,  as  the  opening  is  only  in^ 
tended  for  tiny  Eskimo  bodies.  Inside 
a  comparatively  high  temperature  pre- 
vails, which  causes  the  snow  in  the 
roof  to  melt,  whereby  the  structure  is 
strengthened,  as  the  blocks  then  sink 
a  little,  freeze  together,  and  form  on 
the  inside  a  hard  polished  dome  of  ice. 
The  water  thus  formed  by  degrees 
trickles  slowly  down  the  walls  of  the 
hut  towards  the  floor,  forming  the 
most  beautiful  glittering  ice -taps. 
However,  at  night,  when  cooking  is 
over,  the  melting  ceases,  as  the 
lamps  then  only  burn  with  a  faint 
flame. 

But  as  we  enter  the  cooking  is  in  full 
swing,  and  under  the  little  stone  ves- 
sels the  flames  are  made  as  long  as 
the  saucer-shaped  lamps  with  moss 
wicks  and  blubber  will  allow.  On  the 
raised  platform  at  the  back  of  the  hut 
I  and  Kolotengva  are  installed,  whilst 
opposite  reside  the  old  man  and  his 
woman.  All  of  us  are  airily  dressed, 
as  it  would  of  course  be  absurd  to 
sleep  in  the  stiff  wet  garments  when 
there  is  an  opportunity  of  throwing 
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them  off  and  crawling  into  soft  warm 
reindeer  skins  instead. 

The  old  woman  mostly  sees  to  the 
cooking,  and  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  water  for  the  tea  is  get- 
ting warm,  she  now  and  again  puts 
her  hand  fiat  into  it,  a  manner  of  "tak- 
ing" boiling  temperature  which  I  at 
first  have  great  difficulty  in  reconciling 
myself  to,  but  by  philosophically  argu- 
ing the  point  with  myself,  I  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  no  worse  than 
the  handling  of  the  meat  we  are  to  eat, 
and  I  reconcile  myself  to  my  fate. 

The  next  morning  the  weather  con- 
tinued gloriously  fine,  and  at  half  past 
seven  we  were  again  off.  Our  road 
now  lay  right  across  the  broad  Whals- 
tenholme  Sound.  Saunders'  Island,  sit- 
uated about  midway,  we  had  intended 
to  pass  to  the  west,  as  this  route  was 
the  shortest;  but  on  reaching  the  west- 
ern point  of  the  island  we  were  arrested 
by  open  water,  and  had  to  proceed  east- 
ward in  order  to  reach  the  inner  side. 
We  did,  however,  not  omit  first  to  try 
the  new  steel-like  ice  Just  below  the 
lofty  mountain  walls  rising  to  a  height 
of  over  two  thousand  feet,  in  order 
perhaps  to  save  the  long  d6tour,  but 
it  was  no  good.  The  ice  was  too  weak, 
and  I  cannot  help  confessing  that  I 
breathed  more  freely  after  the  discov- 
ery, as  my  recent  experiences  on  new 
ice  were  anything  but  pleasant.  I  may 
as  well  tell  the  story  as  we  travel. 

It  was  in  the  first  half  of  February, 
Just  as  the  cold  was  severest,  that  I 
was  travelling  far  to  the  north  of  our 
winter  quarters  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining meat  for  our  many  dogs,  which 
were  half-starved.  I  had  for  com- 
panion a  native,  Kaschu  by  name,  a 
lively,  amusing  fellow;  but  I  must  add 
he  was  a  thief  and  a  liar  of  the  first 
water  to  boot,  under  certain  "exten- 
uating circumstances."  Here,  out  cam* 
paigning,  he  was  a  splendid  fellow 
indeed.  We  had  left  the  nearest  colony 
at  five  in  the  morning  in  brilliant  moon- 
shine, and  had  for  hours,  with  twelve 
dogs,  been  speeding  out  towards  the 
broad  Smith's  Sound,  in  order  to  reach 
new  ice,  where  the  walrus  love  to  romp 
In  winter  time.    When  al>out  twenty 


miles  distant  from  the  coast,  we  halted, 
tied  the  dogs  to  hummocks,  and  pro* 
ceeded  on  foot  a  couple  of  miles  farther 
out,  watching  for  walrus,  as  these  ani- 
mals are  in  the  habit  of  thrusting  their 
big  heads  through  the  thin  Ice  in  order 
to  breathe,  and  it  is  then  that  the 
Eskimo  watches  his  opportunity  of 
launching  his  harpoon  into  their  car- 
case, keeping  it  tied  with  the  line  till 
the  animal  is  exhausted.  A  little  after 
noon  we  succeeded  in  killing  an  enor- 
mous she- walrus,  a  task,  however,  com- 
paratively easy,  as  we  had  both  harpoon 
and  rifle,  and  whilst  Kaschu  was  cut- 
ting it  up  I  was  to  fetch  the  sledge 
and  dogs.  At  a  rattling  pace  we  sped 
seawards  towards  him.  See  him  I 
could  not,  although  it  was  only  Just 
after  noon,  sb  twilight  had  already  set 
in,  and  only  a  faint  streak  in  the  south 
indicated  where  the  long-looked-for  sun 
was.  Suddenly  I  feel  a  slight  Jerk  of 
the  sledge  as  it  speeds  silently  out  upon 
the  dark  violet  colored  surface  of  elastic 
new  ice;  I  at  once  conclude  that  in  the 
gloaming  we  have  steered  right  across 
a  newly  frozen  "clear"  in  the  ice,  and 
although  the  sledge  is  already  in  a 
swaying  motion,  it  looks  at  the  mo- 
ment as  if  we  might  be  able  to  get 
safely  over  without  accident.  Just 
then  one  of  the  native  sledge  runners 
cuts  through,  the  pace  slackens,  and 
then  almost  ceases.  The  sledge  is  al- 
ready partly  under  the  ice!  An  icy 
bath  I  knew  at  once  I  was  to  have,  so 
I  slid  off  the  sledge  slowly,  and  gave 
at  the  same  time  a  violent  pull  at  the 
steering  band,  whereby  the  front  part 
again  reached  the  ice  sheet,  and  then 
began  a  terrible  fight  for  life  as  we 
slowly  splashed  through  the  water  to 
the  other  side.  The  dogs  needed  no 
encouragement  to  pull  now,  the  keen 
animals  exerted  themselves  to  their 
utmost,  understanding  quite  well  that 
it  was  a  struggle  for  life.  At  one  mo- 
ment most  of  them  were  in  the  water, 
in  the  next  they  obtained  foothold  on 
the  ice  with  their  sharp  claws,  but  only 
again  to  be  immersed  in  the  icy  waves. 
I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the  horrors  of 
the  situation  and  my  reflections,  but 
only  add  that  we  reached  the  solid  foe 
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at  last  on  the  other  side  of  the  "clear" 
more  than  forty  feet  wide,  and  that  I 
was  soaked  to  the  arm-pits  under  a 
temperature  40*^  F.  below  freezing 
point,  and  no  land  in  sight.  I  ran  out 
to  my  companion  in  my  heavy  fur  gar- 
ments, which  already  began  to  be 
•coated  with  icicles,  and  got  him  to 
•drive  me  home  at  once.  The  dogs  did 
their  duty  in  the  fine  moonlight,  and 
in  four  hours  we  were  safely  back  in 
one  of  the  warm  earth  huts  of  the 
natives.  And  I  suffered  no  more  from 
my  awful  immersi<m,  but  forget  it  I 
never  shall. 

We  had,  it  may  be  remembered,  been 
•compelled  to  make  a  great  d6tour  east- 
wards to  get  past  Saunders'  Island  on 
the  inside,  and  as  we  passed  the  east 
side  of  the  island  we  came  upon  the 
tracks  of  three  bears,  two  old  <mes  and 
a  young  one.    It  is  hardly  possible  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  excitement  pro- 
duced  upon  the  £3skimo  — all  ardent 
hunters  — and  their  semi-savage  dogs 
under  such  circumstances.    The  dogs 
pull  violently  at  their  leather  traces 
and  scan  with  raised  ears  keenly  the 
snowy   wastes,    whilst   their   masters 
stop,  converse  in  whispers,  listen,  scan 
the  wastes,  run  a  little,  stop  again, 
and  then  repeat  the  whole  performance 
anew.     It  might  be  doubted  whether 
men  who  so  absolutely  lose  their  cool- 
ness on  coming  upon   the  tracks  of 
game   are  really   worth   anything  as 
hunters.     But  the  doubt  is  soon  dis- 
p^ed.    The  excitement,  in  fact,  tends 
to  stimulate  their  intellectual  faculties 
and  keenness,  and  the  spectator  is  soon 
-compelled  to  admire  their  qualifications 
as  hunters  and  sportsmen  of  a  very 
high  order.    In  the  present  case,  how- 
ever, the  hunt  was  fruitless.    We  fol- 
lowed three  bear  tracks  right  and  left 
across  the  wide  dreary  expanse  of  ice, 
until  the  sun's  disk,  huge  and  glowing, 
touched  the  snow-white  horizon  to  the 
north-west,  disappearing  presently  be- 
hind  distant  icebergs.     In   vain   the 
natives  scanned  the  vast  white  expanse 
with  my  glasses,  the  remarkable  qual- 
ities of  which  they  soon  learnt  to  ad- 
mire, but  no  sign  of  a  living  thing  in 
any  direction.     We  had  therefore  to 


abandon  the  quest  and  resume  our 
Journey  along  the  coast  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  fjord.  A  little  after  we 
passed  Cape  AthoU,  where  the  ice  be- 
gan; being  snow  free,  we  could  advance 
much  faster,  and  at  midnight  after 
sixteen  hours  of  incessant  travelling, 
we  halted  at  a  spot  called  Igluduhugni. 
During  our  entire  Journey  the  dogs  had 
gone  at  a  great  pace,  the  bear  chase 
included,  and  the  distance  covered  that 
day  (sixteen  hours)  was  equal  to  about 
a  degree  of  latitude,  or  no  less  than 
seventy  miles. 

We  had  expected  to  find  natives  at 
this  place,  but  all  we  could  discover 
in  the  gloom  of  midnight  was  a  long 
deserted  tumbledown  snow  hut.    Kolo- 
tengva  and  I  at  once  set  to  work  to 
repair  the  hut,  whilst  the  old  man  and 
his  woman  began  to  dig  in  the  snow 
under  a  huge  travelled  boulder,  main- 
taining that  they  would,  according  to 
an  old  charitable  Eskimo  custom,  find 
seal  blubber  for  the  aid  of  needy  trav- 
ellers in  general.    Long  and  deep  they 
dug,    and    blubber    there    was,    sure 
enough,  in  plenty.    The  old  man  cut 
up  some  in  bits  for  the  dogs,  whilst 
the   woman   prepared   other   for   our 
lamps,  making  the  pieces  soft  by  chew- 
ing them  with  her  teeth  before  putting 
them  on  the  lamp  saucers.    In  a  short 
while  we  were  snugly  ensconced  under 
our  snow  roof,  consuming  the  remains 
of   our   reindeer  steak   of   yesterday, 
whilst  chatting  about  the  events  of  the 
day.    And,   indeed,   we  were  on  the 
point  of  getting  fox  steak  too  for  sup- 
per  that    night,    as    Just    before    we 
reached  our  quarters  we  enjoyed  an 
exciting  and  remarkable  chase  after  a 
couple  of  Arctic  Reynards,  which  only 
got  away  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth. 
The  whole  affair  reminded  me  much 
of  an  English  foxhunt,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  we  chased  the  foxes  on  sledges 
instead  of  on  horseback;  but  for  ex- 
citement and  novelty  I  must  accord  the 
palm  to  the  latter  mode  of  hunting  these 
vile  animals.    In  the  faint  rays  of  the 
Arctic  midnight  sun  these  little  foxes 
often  tramp  long  distances  across  the 
silent,  icy  expanse,  in  search  of  the 
remnants  of  feasts  by  polar  bears,  dead 
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seal  cubs,  and  the  like.  It  was  two 
such  midnight  prowlers  we  had  come 
upon.  Hardly  had  the  dogs  spotted 
the  two  black  little  dots  away  in  front 
of  us— for  they  were  so-called  "blue" 
foxes— before  they  set  off  at  such  a  ter- 
rific pace  that  we  were  just  able  to 
fling  ourselves  on  the  sledges  and  enjoy 
the  chase  too.  Away  galloped  the 
foxes;  after  them  raced  the  dogs.  But 
we  did  not  gain  much  upon  the  Tile 
beggars,  as,  of  course,  the  sledges 
handicapped  the  dogs  so  much  that 
one  fox  succeeded  in  at  once  escaping, 
having  astutely  enough  made  for  the 
shore.  The  other,  however,  was  Just 
in  front  of  us,  but  seemed  to  be  get- 
ting away.  What  then  do  my  worthy 
sporting  friends,  who  in  the  most  in- 
tense excitement  have  been  watching 
the  unequal  chase,  and  who  now  begin 
to  see  a  doubtful  issue,  do?  Quick  as 
thought  Kolotengva  seizes  his  knife, 
bends  forward,  and  cuts  with  a  single 
rapid  stroke  the  trace  of  the  fastest 
of  our  animals,  a  little  lady  dog.  And, 
in  an  instant,  his  companion  follows 
his  example.  Like  arrows  shot  from  a 
bow  the  two  animals  dart  forward. 
But  one  dog  appears  to  gain  over  the 
other,  and  this  does  not  please  our 
companion  at  all,  so,  quick  as  lightning, 
he  despatches  another  grey  touzler  from 
his  team,  which  is  immediately  followed 
by  another  from  our  side.  Now  follow 
encouraging  shouts  to  the  dogs  from 
both  contesting  parties,  exactly  as  in 
a  north  country  coursing  match,  and  a 
laughing,  rattling,  shrieking  dispute 
between  the  two  sledges  as  to  the 
merits  and  chances  of  their  respective 
animals.  My  dog  won  the  match  in 
securing  the  little  terrified  blue  fox; 
but,  alas!  artful  as  ever,  Reynard,  at 
the  moment  of  victory,  jumped  for 
dear  life  on  to  the  top  of  a  high  flat 
Iceberg,  where  our  dogs  were  unable 
to  follow  and  our  guns  to  reach  it,  as 
the  fox  lay  down  flat  And  thus  ended 
an  exciting  foxhunt  and  coursing  match 
ft  la  Bskimo. 

The  next  day  the  weather  was  still 
magnificent,  and  at  midday  the  sun 
became  so  warm  that  here  and  there 
a  solitary  seal  was  enticed  to  come  up 


to  his  breathing  hole  in  the  ice  in  order 
to  bask  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

It  was  midnight  again  before  we 
reached  Cape  York,  the  last  inhabited 
spot  in  our  Journey;  again  we  had  trav- 
elled incessantly  for  sixteen  hours,  and 
covered  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  since 
daybreak.  At  this  time  only  a  few 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  glittered 
in  the  southern  heavens,  and  we  wel- 
comed the  lovely  light  nights  of  the 
Arctic  summer.  But  I  will  at  once  con- 
fess that  we  were  in  no  mood  for  such 
charming  and  idyllic  reflections  when 
we  drove  on  that  night  before  the  stone 
huts  at  Snmaminomen.  The  glass 
stood  at  24"  F.  below  zero  (56"*  of  frost), 
and  being  famishing  like  wolves  we 
felt  the  cutting  night  wind  and  the  cold 
the  more.  But  the  natives  at  this  place 
received  us  with  customary  Eskimo 
hospitality.  Sleep  and  rest  were  what 
we  most  needed,  and  after  a  solid  meal 
for  ourselves  and  the  dogs,  we  fell  im- 
mediately asleep,  only  to  awake  when 
the  sun  had  risen  far  into  the  heavens. 

Two  days  (April  13th  and  14th)  we 
remained  at  the  colony  to  give  our  dogs 
a  good  rest  and  to  await  a  change  in 
the  weather,  which  had  now  become 
stormy.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  we 
felt  ewnui  during  these  days  of  enforced 
idleness,  and  the  North  Greenland  huts 
become  rather  confined  to  a  European, 
however  contented  and  frugal,  when 
weather-bound  for  any  length  of  time. 
But  in  the  daytime  our  life  was  lively 
enough,  and  many  were  the  questions 
put  and  answered  on  both  sides,  of  the 
customs,  sagas,  and  traditions  of  the 
North  Greenlanders,  as  well  as  of  the 
far-away  southern  lands  and  their 
many  races,  and  especially,  I  venture 
to  think,  the  Eskimo  gained  a  good 
idea  of  my  own  fatherland,  "Old  Nor- 
way,*' with  its  soughing  forests,  green 
hillsides,  roaring  falls,  and  splendid 
climate.  I  had  to  describe  them  all 
over  and  over  again.  Equally  interest* 
ing,  perhaps,  were  the  musical  soirees, 
which  took  place  in  some  hut  or  an- 
other, attended  by  the  entire  61ite  of 
the  colony.  At  these  charming  reunion? 
the  blubber  drum  or  'tom-tom"  was 
heard    incessantly,    whilst    hysterical 
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witches  and  mystic  old  men  in  turns 
chanted  monotonous  half-wailing  in- 
cantations to  spirits  supposed  to  be 
hoyering  about.  Some  of  the  so-called 
"Angekokkes"  or  sorcerers  exercise  a 
most  remarkable  influence  on  their  lis- 
teners, who  frequently  listen  to  their 
monotonous  chants  in  trembling  and 
breathless  expectancy. 

At  last,  early  on  the  morning  of  April 
15th,  we  were  able  to  continue  our 
Journey  eastward.  Kolotengva  and  I 
were  now  again  alone,  the  old  couple 
who  had  accompanied  us  on  the  pro- 
yious  days  haying  remained  at  Cape 
York,  the  goal  of  their  Journey.  Our 
course  now  lay  straight  for  the  islands 
in  Melyille  Bay,  whence  I  hoped  to  get 
a  good  yiew  of  the  unknown  shores 
within,  in  case  ice  should  preyent  my 
reaching  them.  During  the  morning 
we  passed  Bushman's  Island,  situated 
about  twenty  miles  east  of  Oape  York. 
Eyen  before  we  reached  it  I  became 
aware  that  the  coast-land  Just  to  the 
northward  of  us  formed  no  part  of  the 
mainland,  but  consisted,  in  fact,  of  two 
large  islands  hitherto  unknown.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon,  as  we  sledged  farther 
eastwards,  we  came  in  sight  of  enor- 
mous glaciers  such  as  I  had  always 
been  of  opinion  existed  along  the  north- 
eastern shores  of  Melyille  Bay.  Indeed. 
I  found  that  practically  the  whole  coast- 
line from  Oape  York  eastwards,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  continually 
broken  by  yast  and  actiye  glaciers. 
At  6  P.M.  we  halted,  haying  coyered 
fifty  miles,  and  built  our  snow  hut  for 
the  night.  We  were  then  nearly  di- 
rectly south  of  Oape  Melyille,  and  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  shore.  The  ice 
on  which  we  sledged  during  the  first 
part  of  our  Journey  from  Cape  York 
was  yery  smooth  and  quite  different 
from  what  I  had  expected.  With  the 
exception  of  a  belt  of  ice  a  couple  of 
miles  broad,  the  surface  of  which 
formed  a  chaos  of  irregular  edged  and 
wOdly  piled  up  blocks,  rising  to  a  height 
of  from  six  feet  to  eight  feet,  the  rest 
of  our  road  was  perfectly  leyel  and 
smooth.  This  I  may,  perhaps,  ascribe 
to  Kolotengya's  intimate  knowledge  of 
ice  nayigation. 


Haying  enjoyed  a  refreshing  night's 
rest  in  the  hut,  we  continued  the  fol- 
lowing day  our  Journey  in  fine  but 
hazy  weather.  About  midday  land  was 
clearly  discernible  to  the  north-east, 
but  in  the  afternoon  eyerything  was 
again  hidden  in  a  thick  fog.  We  halted 
at  5  P.M.,  haying  coyered  forty  miles. 
It  then  snowed  hard.  Again  we  had 
a  good  night's  rest,  but  found  the  next 
morning  that  seyeral  inches  of  new 
snow  had  fallen,  whilst  the  fog  was 
as  thick  as  eyer  and  completely  hid  the 
land.  But  at  noon,  when  eyerything 
seemed  most  dreary  and  hopeless,  the 
fog  suddenly  lifted,  like  an  enormous 
curtain,  and  displayed  to  our  astonished 
gaze  a  panorama  so  grand  and  impos- 
ing that  it  will  neyer  fade  from  my 
mind.  Lofty,  sombre  mountains,  gigan- 
tic, snowy  glaciers,  and  atrial  blue 
glittering  snow  cones,  all  charmingly 
bathed  in  the  purple  rays  of  the  noon- 
day sun,  stretched  in  wild  disorder 
along  the  horizon,  the  tout  ensemble 
forming  a  most  striking  and  fascinat- 
ing spectacle  of  a  land  neyer  trodden 
by  human  being. 

By  continuing  our  east-south-east 
course,  which  we  had  followed  since 
the  morning,  we  reached,  at  about 
6  P.M.,  a  small  isolated  island,  where 
I  decided  to  remain  a  day  or  two  in 
order  to  take  obseryations.  The  island 
proyed  to  be  identical  with  Thom 
Island  of  the  chart,  haying  in  its  centre 
a  conically  shaped  rock  three  hundred 
feet  to  four  hundred  feet  in  height, 
which  would  afford  a  most  desirably 
high  plateau  whence  to  fix  the  glaciers 
and  capes  of  the  mainland.  We  there- 
fore built  a  snow  hut  at  the  bottom  of  a 
sheltered  cleft  in  the  rocks  at  the  south 
side  of  the  islan^.  and  found  the 
weather  the  next  morning,  to  our  great 
satisfaction,  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  air  was  remarkably  clear,  the  most 
distant  mountains  standing  forth  dis- 
tinctly. I  obtained  an  obseryation  of 
the  sun  at  noon,  as  well  as  all  requi- 
site determinations  of  the  mainland. 
The  island  I  found  to  be  situated  in 
longitude  TS**  41'  44"  N.,  and  the  com- 
pass yariation  88%°  W.  I  delineated 
also  the  profile  of  the  entire  coast-line, 
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including  several  new  islands  of  con- 
siderable size.  While  I  was  thus  en- 
gaged my  worthy  friend  had  set  off 
seal  hunting,  as  we  were  in  want  of 
meat  for  ourselves  and  dogs,  and  blub- 
ber for  the  lamps.  And  he  succeeded 
in  an  hour's  time  in  killing  a  fine 
animal. 

I  watched  him  through  my  glasses 
as  he  cautiously  and  silently  crawled, 
or  rather  hauled  himself  along  towards 
the  dozing  seal.  To  me  up  here  it 
seemed  as  if  he  was  near  enough  to 
touch  it  with  his  hand;  but  still  I  waited 
and  waited  for  the  report  of  his  rifle. 
At  last  a  faint  cloud  arose,  and  the  re- 
port rang  through  the  still  clear  air, 
and  in  the  same  instant  Kolotengva's 
knife  flashed  for  a  second  in  the  sun, 
burying  itself  in  the  next  in  the  body 
of  his  valuable  spoil,  which  now  re- 
lieved us  from  all  anxieties  as  to  food 
for  ourselves  and  our  faithful,  almost 
half -starved,  companions  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Of   the   flfty   miles   long   coast-line, 
bounded  in  north-west  by  Gape  Mel- 
ville and  in  south-east  by  Red  Head, 
which  I  could  overlook  from  the  top 
of  the  little  mountain  ridge  on  Thom 
Island,    nearly   one-half    consisted    of 
larger  and  smaller  glacier  fronts.    If 
to  the  glaciers  here  referred  to,  which 
I  could  overlook  from  the  island,  be 
added  the  glaciers  which  I  discovered 
between  Gape  Melville  and  Gape  York, 
as  well  as  the  enormous  ice  floe,  the 
northern  wall  of  which  I  was  Just  able 
to  discern   south  of  Red  Head,   and 
which  in  all  probability  stretches  down 
to  the  neighborhood   of   the   "Devil's 
Thumb,"  the  whole  number  of  these 
ice  streams  covers  an  area  of  some 
two  hundred  miles.    They  form  a  mag- 
niflcent  overflow  for  the  ice   masses 
inland,  and  are  therefore  of  the  high- 
est importance.     The  glaciers  of  Mel- 
ville  Bay    form,    without   doubt,    the 
vastest  glacial  system  yet  discovered 
on  the  Greenland  coast.    Most  of  these 
glaciers  are  situated  close  to  each  other; 
indeed,  as  regards  some  of  the  larger, 
as,  for  Instance,  those  of  King  Oscar, 
Peary,  Rink,  Nansen,  and  Nordenski51d, 
the  land  divisions  among  them  are  so 


insignificant  that  they  might  be  really 
considered  two  huge  glaciers  of  enor- 
mous dimensions. 

As  regards  the  geological  character 
of  the   coast-land   itself,   which   here 
and  there  juts  forth  from  the  glacial 
cap,  either  as  dominant  headland  and 
ness  or  single  "nunatak"  further  in- 
land, I  could  discover  nothing  of  partic- 
ular interest.    The  trap  formation,  with 
its  dark  color,  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  white  snow  cupolas  which  crowned 
its  plateau-shaped  surfaces,  was  appar- 
ently  the   most  common,    whilst   the 
coast   in   general    was    of   the    usual 
archaic  structure.     The  peri>endicular 
walls  nearest  the  ocean  ice  attained 
generally  a  height  of  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand   feet,    whilst   the   "Hinterland," 
where  such  existed,  rose  to  far  greater 
heights;   thus   the   snowy   summit  of 
Gape  Walker  has  a  height  of  quite  three 
thousand  feet,  whilst  a  glittering  cone, 
to  which  I  gave  the  name  of  "Mount 
Haffner,"  after  the  Norwegian  savant, 
and   which   is   situated   about   fifteen 
miles  inland  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bay,  is,  without  doubt,  five  thousand 
feet  in  height.    At  Gape  Melville  there 
was  a  comparatively  vast  stretch  of 
low  land,  but  its  nature  I  was  unable 
to  make  out  at  this  distance. 

Having  concluded  my  observations 
on  the  island,  I  built  a  small  calm  on 
the  top,  in  which  I  placed  a  tin  box 
containing  a  brief  notice  of  our  visit 
Before  turning  in  that  night  we  were 
pleasantly  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a 
snow  sparrow,  the  first  of  the  season, 
which  occasioned  us  several  times  dar- 
ing supper  (a  dainty  meal  of  fresh 
seal's  liver  and  dry  ship's  bread)  to 
congratulate  each  other  on  the  coming 
of  summer. 

The  next  morning  we  found  the 
weather  had  completely  changed  in 
the  course  of  the  night;  it  was  blow- 
ing a  gale  from  the  south-east,  filling 
the  air  with  the  finest  drifting  snow. 
We  had,  therefore,  to  lie  weather-bound 
that  day,  which  might  have  been  dull 
enough  if  my  companion  had  not  sped 
the  time  by  naively-told  tales  of  Inci- 
dents from  his  own  life,  which  in  the 
most  striking  manner  illustrated  the 
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admirable  toiighness,  strength,  and 
courage  of  this  little  race  of  humanity 
in  la  lutte  pour  la  vie.  Among  other 
things  I  was  told  that  the  bear-hunters 
of  the  tribes  often  in  their  excursions 
reach  the  east  coast  of  Melville  Bay.  I 
am,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  ere 
long  some  spring  day  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northernmost  Danish  colony, 
Tessiusak,  will  be  surprised  by  a  visit, 
the  first  known,  from  the  sledging  wild 
men  of  Cape  York.  I  have  supplied 
them  with  full  particulars  and  instruc- 
tions for  such  a  Journey. 

The  next  day,  April  20th,  the  wind 
was  still  strong  from  the  south.    We 
were  now  again  nearly  out  of  meat 
and  blubber,  so  that  we  did  not  care 
to  venture  far  away  from  Oape  York, 
which  we  had  otherwise  intended  had 
the  weather  been  better.    After  being 
weather-bound  for  a  day  we  steered 
for  the  north-east,   almost   unknown, 
comer  of  Melville  Bay,  where  I  hoped 
to  find  something  of  interest,  and  where 
also  we  might  slay  a  bear,  which  we 
greatly  needed.     We  started  at  seven 
o'clock  A.M.,  and  shaped  our  course 
straight  for  the  lofty  mountain  ridge, 
which  according  to  the  vague  indica- 
tions of  the  chart  should  be  Cape  Mur- 
doch.   But  as  we  approached  we  found 
that  this  towering  ridge  did  not  con- 
stitute any  projecting  point  in  the  coast 
line,   but,    on   the   contrary,    rose   far 
behind   it,    and    was   only   a   solitary 
"nunatak"    in   the   vast   ice-field,   the 
lofty  perpendicular  face  of  which  com- 
pletely   arrested    our    progress.     We 
halted  at  half  past  one  by  a  small 
island,  the  inner  side  of  which  almost 
touched  the  ice-wall,  and  here  we  had 
to  remain  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
the  next  night.     Kolotengva  at  once 
began  the  erection  of  the  indispensable 
snow-hut,  whilst  I  climbed  the  island, 
a  few  hundred  feet  in  height,  in  order 
to  take  observations.     By  and  by  he 
too,  came  up,  anxious  to  see  this  for- 
lorn  comer  of  the  bay,   whither  the 
lively  sledge  parties  of  his  tribe  had 
never  yet  penetrated.    But  even  to  the 
frugal-minded  Eskimo  at  my  side  the 
desolate  spot  could  offer  no  attraction; 
he  only  shook  his  head  and  said  with 


emphatic  conviction:  "Pujungi-toksua 
nuna  manni"  ("the  land  about  here  is 
no  good").  On  the  hard  rocky  ground 
lay  long  adamant  snowdrifts,  carried 
thither  by  raging  winds  from  the  near- 
est glaciers,  whilst  here  and  there, 
where  the  naked  rocky  terraces  were 
visible  through  the  snow,  the  "scour- 
ing" marks  of  former  glacial  action 
were  distinctly  observable.  Having 
concluded  my  observations,  we  col- 
lected all  the  stones  we  were  able  to 
find  and  raised  a  small  cairn  on  the 
summit,  when  we  returned  to  the  hut. 
But  a  few  yards  from  it,  right  under 
the  wall  of  an  iceberg,  we  came  upon 
some  deep  holes  in  the  snow,  a  bear 
having  evidently  been  engaged  in  dig- 
ging for  sea-holes.  The  same  animal, 
or  another,  had  curiously  enough  vis- 
ited the  summit  of  the  island,  to  which 
even  we  had  a  diflaculty  in  climbing. 
Kolotengva  thought  the  bear  had  come 
on  land  in  search  of  dead  grass  or  moss, 
as  polar  bears  are  believed  by  the  na- 
tives to  like  a  certain  amount  of  veg- 
etable matter  in  their  diet. 

The  next  morning  at  seven  we  con- 
tinued our  Journey  in  calm,  hazy 
weather.  We  had  barely  travelled  two 
hours  before,  on  turning  a  headland, 
we  suddenly  espied  the  bear  some  eight 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  us.  At  racing 
pace  the  dogs  sped  away  across  the 
hard  snow,  but  the  bear  did  not  take 
long  to  consider  his  position  and  then 
to  deal  with  it.  He  decided  not  to  deal 
with  the  dilemma  at  all,  and  simply 
bolted.  But  we  were  down  upon  him, 
when  Kolotengva  quickly  cut  the  single 
trace  of  the  eight  dogs,  the  sledge 
stopped  dead,  and  the  liberated  dogs 
flew  with  redoubled  energy  at  the 
hairy  giant,  who  now  turned  to  de- 
fend himself  at  last.  During  the  short 
space  of  time  occupied  by  us  coming 
up  with  the  combatants,  I  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  watching  the  splendid 
tactics  of  the  dogs.  As  soon  as  they 
came  up  with  the  bear  they  spread  out 
in  a  semicircle  right  in  front  of  their 
foe,  and  attacked  him  by  making  dashes 
at  his  long  thick  coat  with  their  sharp, 
glistening  teeth,  and  they  displayed 
during  these  proceedings  such  cutenesa 
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and  skill,  that  It  was  evident  they  quite 
understood  that  it  was  a  question  of 
"breakfast  or  no  breakfast"  for  them. 
Whenever  the  bear  angrily  raised  one 
of  his  huge  paws  to  crush  one  of  his 
tormentors,  the  latter  slid  away  in  the 
most  agile  manner,  whilst  his  com- 
panions gave  the  wretched  brute 
enough  to  attend  to  in  another  direc- 
tion. However,  a  few  shots  from  our 
Winchesters  soon  ended  the  combat, 
and  an  hour  later  we  had  the  large 
magnificent  bear-skin  safely  packed  on 
the  sledge,  together  with  a  good  quan- 
tity of  meat,  whilst  the  dogs  were 
treated  to  a  substantial  meal,  which 
they  indeed  wanted  badly,  and  we 
again  continued  our  journey. 

Our  course  now  lay  straight  for  an 
island  some  ten  miles  W.S.W.  from  our 
last  day's  halting-place.  We  reached 
it  Just  before  noon,  and  remained  there 
some  hours,  during  which  I  took  the 
latitude  and  some  determinations,  the 
weather  having  now  become  very  fine 
again.  In  the  afternoon  we  proceeded, 
and  halted  eventually  at  5.30  P.M.  for 
the  night,  after  a  most  interesting  but 
very  hard  day. 

On  April  23rd  we  reached  again,  safe 
and  sound.  Cape  York  and  our  friendly 
Eskimo.  I  decided  to  remain  two  days 
and  let  the  dogs  have  a  good  rest,  not 
because  they  actually  wanted  it,  but 
because  I  thought  they  thoroughly  de- 
served it  after  their  preceding  eight 
days'  hard  and  steady  work.  The  next 
day  was  beautifully  fine,  and  almost 
summer-like,  so  that  the  entire  colony, 
small  and  large,  turned  out  en  masse 
and  squatted  most  of  the  day,  basking 
in  the  sun's  rays,  on  a  small  clearing 
in  front  of  the  huts  where  bones  and 
oflfal  used  to  be  thrown.  True,  the  air 
was  a  bit  chilly,  but  having  built  a  wall 
of  snow  to  shelter  from  the  cutting 
north  wind,  and  with  the  sun  shining 
right  upon  our  ruddy  faces,  and  being 
well  wrapped  up  In  furs,  we  had  a  fine 
time  of  it,  chatting  merrily  about  the 
coming  spring,  for  which  we  all  longed 
so  much. 

In  the  midst  of  our  merry  group  lay 
a  huge  piece  of  walrus  meat,  the  some- 
vc^.'xt  "gamey"  smell  of  which  left  no 


doubt  as  to  its  respectable  age.  Beside 
it  lay  an  axe,  which  was  used  when- 
ever any  man  or  woman  wanted  to 
satisfy  their  hungry  cravings,  for  the 
meat  was  frozen  hard  and  had  to  be 
chopped.  At  the  side  of  this  lump  of 
meat  stood  also  a  huge  block  of  ice, 
clear  as  crystal,  whence  the  commu- 
nity obtained  water,  as  in  the  centre  of 
it  a  cavity  had  been  cut,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  a  stone  was  placed  of  the 
size  of  a  man's  fist,  on  which  there 
burned  with  a  good  flame  a  piece  of 
moss  intersected  with  blubber;  and  as 
the  ice  melted  at  the  sides  of  the  cav- 
ity, the  water  collected  at  the  bottom 
in  a  small,  clear  pool,  whence  it  was 
consumed  by  the  many  parched  mouths 
by  sucking  it  up  through  hollow  rein- 
deer marrow-bones,  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  we  enjoy  a  sherry  cobbler 
through  a  straw.  The  whole  party  was 
throughout  in  the  cheeriest  and  most 
talkative  mood;  and  although  no  toasts 
were  drunk  or  speeches  made,  the  chat- 
ting and  laughing  of  everybody  and  of 
all  sizes  proceeded  so  merrily  that  the 
incident  furnished  another  strong  proof 
of  the  thorough  contentment  of  these 
people  with  their  lot  in  life. 

The  next  day  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  how  the  natives  train  their  bear 
dogs.  A  bear-skin  is  carried  secretly 
by  two  lads  out  behind  an  iceberg  close 
by,  one  of  whom  returns,  whilst  the 
other  wraps  the  skin  round  his  body 
and  then  emerges,  appearing  at  a  dis- 
tance like  a  real  bear,  in  the  creamy 
fur  of  which  the  sun  played.  Then  an 
alarm  is  raised  by  the  older  hunters, 
and  with  fine  histrionic  skill  the  younger 
ones  rush  out  as  if  In  great  excitement 
at  the  sight  of  the  impudent  bear. 
Some  of  the  dogs  have  now  also  espied 
it,  half-a-dozen  sledges  are  harnessed 
speeding  towards  the  imagined  foe, 
who  then  wisely  lets  fall  his  disguise. 

After  two  days'  rest  I  and  my  com- 
panion eventually  said  good-bye  to  our 
hospitable  hosts.  But  at  the  last  mo- 
ment we  were  pleasantly  surprised  at 
learning  that  the  whole  colony  had 
decided  to  accompany  us  In  a  body! 
It  seemed  as  if  a  sudden  mania  for 
travelling  had  seized  upon  these  free 
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and  unfettered  persons.  Why  not  then 
at  once  satisfy  the  desire?  Their  minds 
were  made  up  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  half  an  hour  had  hardly 
elapsed  before  the  whole  colony  had 
taken  the  field  with  all  their  belong- 
ings—furs, harpoons,  lamps,  suckling 
babies,  blubber,  meat,  etc.,  well  stowed 
away  on  their  sledges.  They  num- 
bered, including  ours,  nine  in  all,  drawn 
by  fifty-two  splendid  dogs.  But  we 
did  not  enjoy  our  merry  escort  long, 
as  it  left  us  by  degrees,  the  members 
taking  up  their  abodes  along  the  coast 
in  their  airy  skin  tents,  now  being  ex- 
changed for  the  dark  hovels  of  the  long 
and  dreary  winter. 

The  first  night  after  leaving  Cape 
York  we  halted  at  the  bottom  of  an 
inlet,    where   we   had   to   remain   for 
thirty-six  hours  through  a  storm.    We 
found  quarters  in  some  old  ruins  of 
a  hut.    The  next  night  we  were  en- 
abled to  proceed,  and  as  it  was  the  first 
on  which  the  sun  would  remain  above 
the  horizon  that  season,  we  decided  to 
travel  all  the  night.    The  snow  track 
was  capital,  and  we  advanced  rapidly, 
reaching    the    western    extremity    of 
Saunders'  Island  at  5  A.M.    Here  we 
slept  in  a  remarkable  grotto,   which 
runs  in  under  the  perpendicular  moun« 
tain  wall,  about  a  thousand  feet  in 
height,   the   fioor   being    below    high- 
water  mark.     We  passed  the  Colony 
"Akpan,"  situated  on  the  south-west 
side  of  the  island,  then  deserted.     I 
mention  it,  as  here  as  well  as  on  the 
mainland  Just  south,  there  are  remains 
of  stone  huts  which  are  now  under 
water  at  high  tide.    The  natives  have, 
therefore,  been  obliged  to  vacate  their 
old  huts  and  erect  others,  the  former 
having  gradually  been  covered  by  the 
sea.    Similar  proofs  of  the  depression 
of  the  land  along  these  shores  were  at 
one  time  also  observed  by  Dr.  Kane 
somewhat  farther  south,  who  suggested 
that  the  axis  of  the  oscillating  move- 
ment to  which  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  Greenland  continent  is  sub- 
jected, should  be  found  Just  south  of 
the  77th  degree  of  latitude.     Judging 
hy  my  own  observations  on  Saunders' 
Island  Just  referred  to,  and  partly  from 
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statements  made  by  natives,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  this  axis  must  be  fixed 
somewhat  farther  south. 

On  April  29th,  at  about  nine  at  night, 
we  left  Saunders'  Island  in  splendid 
weather.  We  determined  again  to 
travel  across  country  to  Whale  Sound 
to  escape  the  Journey  around  Cape 
Parry.  On  the  way  we  succeeded  in 
killing  a  hare,  whose  white  coat  up  in 
a  dark  ravine  offered  a  splendid  target 
for  our  rifles.  I  shall  not  describe  how 
welcome  this  piece  of  fresh  meat  was 
to  us  Just  then.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
for  some  days  we  had  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  our  provision  bag  was 
slenderer  than  Just  desirable. 

We  had  decided  to  attempt  to  reach 
the  south  side  of  Whale  Sound  before 
again  halting,  which  we  did  after 
twenty  hours  of  hard  travelling.  For 
the  last  time  we  lit  our  blubber  lamp, 
cooked  the  rest  of  the  hare,  and  en- 
Joyed  a  good  long  sleep  under  the 
tumbledown  roof  of  a  deserted  native 
hut.  We  were  still  some  thirty  miles 
from  the  winter  quarters  of  the  expe- 
dition, but  this  we  covered  without 
more  adventures  on  the  following  day, 
being  back  once  more  safe  and  sound, 
on  April  30th. 

Our  little  Journey  was  at  an  end, 
and  although  its  geographical  results, 
which,  however,  constituted  the  only 
ones  yielded  by  the  second  Peary  ex- 
pedition, cannot  be  said  to  be  "start- 
ling," the  Journey  has  to  me  been  of 
great  value  and  advantage,  for  it  has 
more  than  ever  before  made  me  famil- 
iar with  the  methods  of  travelling 
followed  for  hundreds  of  years  by  the 
race  dwelling  in  nearest  proximity  to 
the  Pole,  and  gained  from  experience 
during  their  extended  sledge  Journeys 
along  the  vast  ice-choked  shores  of 
their  land.  And  I  feel  confident  that, 
had  this  tribe  {Possessed  the  scientific 
enthusiasm  which  fires  civilized  na- 
tions, they  would  have  reached  the 
highly  coveted  goal  long  ago,  and  ex- 
plored the  mystic  regions  into  which 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  in  noble 
rivalry  and  self-sacrifice,  have  hitherto 
attempted  to  penetrate  in  vain.  But 
suddenly  to  impart  to  these  children  of 
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nature  an  ardent  enthusiasm  for  this 
task  of  solving  some  of  the  greatest 
geographical  and  other  scientific  prob- 
lems of  the  age  would  indeed  be  an 
impossibility.  On  the  other  hand,  how* 
ever,  it  might  be  that  the  sons  of  civ- 
ilization themselves  could  learn  from 
the  natives,  by  sojourning  among  them, 
the  best  mode  of  solving  those  prob- 
lems. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that 
Nansen  and  his  gallant  little  band  will 
carry  victory  home;  and  no  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  brilliant  equip- 
ment and  manning  of  this  expedition, 
with  other  factors  to  be  considered, 
can  deny  that  its  prospects  of  success 
are  highly  promising.  But  should  even 
this  be  so,  there  will  still  remain  many 
mysteries  to  be  penetrated  in  the  polar 
regions.  No  single  expedition,  be  it 
ever  so  successful,  could  solve  all  these. 
There  still  are  vast  regions  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pole  yet  to  be  explored; 
and  in  this  glorious  labor  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Scandinavian  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  races  may  lead  the  way  hand  In 
hand. 

ElVIND  ASTRUP. 
First  Officer  in  both  the  Peary  Expeditions. 

Note.— ^Since  this  article,  which  has  been  tranB- 
lated  by  Carl  Slewen,  was  first  received,  BlTind 
Afltrup's  death  has  been  reported  In  the  news- 
papers. The  last  paragraphs  were  written  before 
the  news  of  Nansen's  success.— Ed. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
BAMBLES  IN  HEBTFORDSHIBE. 

When  William  Gowper,  himself  a 
Hertfordshire  man,  dashed  off  "the 
diverting  history  of  John  Gilpin,"  he 
little  thought  that  he  had  made  the 
Ware  Road  from  London  to  Hertford- 
shire the  best  known  in  all  Britain,  that 
generation  after  generation  would  read 
with  delight  the  story  of  that  famous 
ride  over  the  stones  of  Oheapside,  on 
through  merry  Islingtoi^  past  ''The 
Beir*  at  Edmonton,  to  Ware.  John  Gil- 
pin has  familiarized  to  us  that  great 
north  road  more  than  all  the  pageant- 
ries of  history  that  had  passed  before, 
eventful  though  they  were.    Had  not 


Queen  Elizabeth  travelled  by  it  when 
she  held  her  court  at  her  Castle  of 
Hertford?  Familiar,  too,  it  was  to  tlie 
lordly  Cecils  whose  house  of  Theobalds 
was  situated  on  the  same  road  midway 
between  London  and  Hertford.  Hither 
also  from  his  father's  country  house  at 
Gormanbury  near  St  Albans  would 
come  young  Francis  Bacon,  the  future 
lord  chancellor,  ,to  visit  his  august  uncle 
Lord  Burleigh,  in  the  hope  of  advance- 
ment in  Elizabeth's  service.  At  Theo- 
balds in  1603  James  I.  and  YI.  rested 
on  hiis  way  from  Scotland  to  London. 
It  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  for 
James  afterwards  acquired  Theobalds 
from  the  Cecils  in  exchange  for  royal 
Hatfield,  and  at  Theobalds  twenty-two 
years  later  he  died.  In  a  book  which  is 
less  often  read  nowadaya  "The  Let- 
ters of  Howell,"  clerk  to  the  Privy 
Council  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  first 
historiographer-royal  of  England,  there 
is  an  account  of  King  James's  death. 
Howell  happened  to  be  at  court  at  the 
time,  and  relates  that  "as  soon  as  the 
king  expired,  the  Privy  Council  sat,  and 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  King 
Charles  was  proclaimed  at  Theobalds 
Court  gate  .  .  .  This  being  done,  I  took 
my  horse  instantly  and  came  to  London 
first,  except  one,  who  was  come  a  little 
before  me,  insomuch  that  I  found  the 
gates  shut  His  now  Majesty  took 
coach,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
with  him,  and  came  to  St.  James;  in  the 
evening  he  was  proclaimed  at  White- 
hall." Truly  there  seems  to  have  been 
many  a  race  on  this  old  Ware  Road 
before  John  Gilpin's  time!  Later  still 
we  find  this  road  the  scene  of  Mon- 
mouth's abortive  conspiracy  against 
Charles  II.,  when  the  king's  coach  was 
to  have  been  stopped  at  the  Rye  House. 
Such  references  might  be  multiplied 
ad  infinitum,  and  one  might  easily  pass 
from  the  world  of  fact  to  the  world  of 
conjecture.  Did  Shakespeare,  for  in- 
stance, travel  by  this  road  and  inspect 
the  great  bed  of  Ware,  referred  to  in 
his  "Twelfth  Night"  on  the  way  to 
Hitchin,  that  fine  old  market-town  in 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  county 
where  dwelt  his  friend  Chapman,  the 
Elizabethan  translator  of  Homer? 
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Our  last  reference  will  be  to  the  father 
of  English  anglers,  Izaak  Walton. 
How  gleefully  he  trod  this  road  we 
know  from  the  very  opening  lines  of  his 
*'Gompleat  Angler,"  —  "You  are  well 
overtaken,  gentlemen:  a  good-momlng 
to  you  both.  I  have  stretched  my  legs 
up  Tottenham  Hill  to  overtake  you, 
hoping  your  business  may  occasion  you 
towards  Ware,  whither  I  am  going  this 
fine,  fresh  May  morning."  Old  Izaak 
knew  every  part  of  that  road.  His  was 
not  a  race  like  Gilpin's  and  Howell's. 
On  he  walked  past  Theobalds  to  the 
*'Thatched  House"  in  Hoddesdon, 
where  he  and  his  scholars  had  their 
morning's  draught  of  ale  before  they 
began  the  serious  business  of  the  day, 
to  wit,  angling.  The  Lea  and  its  trib- 
utaries, winding  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Hertfordshire,  had  been 
to  Walton  the  scene  of  his  not  infre- 
quent holiday  from  London,  and  they 
had  gladdened  his  heart  even  as  they 
must  have  done  that  of  the  still  earlier 
patroness  of  hunting  and  fishing  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Dame  Juliana  Ber- 
ners,  authoress  of  "The  Book  of  St. 
Albans." 

Milton  incidentally,  but  at  the  same 
time  correctly,  refers  to  the  "sedgy 
Lea;"  Armstrong,  to  the  "silent  Lee," 
and  Michael  Drayton  s];>eaks  of  the 
*'old  Lea  bragging  of  the  Danish 
blood,"  a  reference  to  the  slaughter  of 
the  Danes  near  Welwjrn,  where  their 
name  is  still  perpetuated  in  Danesbury. 
But  the  Lea  has  had  more  than  a  mere 
casual  reference  to  it  in  our  literature. 
It  had  its  own  poet  three  hundred  years 
ago  in  that  brilliant  Elizabethan  period. 
In  his  poem  "A  Tale  of  Two  Swannes," 
one  William  Yallens,  a  native  of  the 
county,  described  the  "fruitful  fields  of 
pleasant  Hertfordshire,"  and  the  course 
of  the  river  from  its  source:— 

Whence  Lea  doth  spring,  not  farre  from 
Kempton  towne, 

past  "Whethamsted,  so  called  of  the 
come,"  and  Bishops  Hatfield  to  Hert- 
ford:— 

The  chiefest  towne 
Of  all  the  shire,  the  greatest  of  accompt, 
Defended  with  a  castle  of  some  strength 


Well  walled,  dyched,  and  amended  late, 
By  her,  the  onely  mirror  of  the  world. 
Our  gracious  Queen  and  Prince  Elizabeth, 

and  thence  due  south  to  Theobalds:— 

The  new  and  worthy  seat 
Of  famous  Cicill,  treasoror  of  the  land, 
Whose  wisdom,  counsell,  skill  of  prince's 

state 
The  world  admires. 

(Quoted  from  Cussan's  "History  of  Hert- 
fordshire.") 

Following  the  course  thus  mapped 
out  for  us  as  long  ago  as  1589,  I,  too, 
have  rambled  from  "Kempton  towne"" 
or  the  village  of  Kimpton.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  that  this  typical 
Hertfordshire  village  lies  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  county,  and  Is  distant 
some  five-and-twenty  miles,  as  the  crow 
flies,  from  London  Bridge;  but  wha 
shall  reckon  the  distance  by  road  along 
these  winding  Hertfordshire  lanes? 
Three  miles  from  the  nearest  railway 
station,  Wheathampstead,  and  removed 
from  the  line  of  the  great  north  roads, 
so  full,  as  we  have  seen,  of  historical 
associations,  Kimpton  is  a  centre  for 
those  fine  old  English  lanes  that  radiate 
in  all  directions,  past  "hamlets  brown 
and  dim-discovered  spires."  In  bright- 
est noonday  the  lanes  lie  buried  in 
shadow  amid  their  high  hedge-rows  of 
hazel,  holly,  and  hawthorn,  beech,  elm, 
and  oak.  In  the  spring  these  hedges 
are  white  with  may.  In  August  they 
are  white  with  great  creamy  clusters  of 
wild  elematis,  and  dotted  with  the  pink 
of  the  bramble  fiower.  Sometimes,  too, 
they  are  half  smothered  in  bracken. 
Now  and  then,  as  they  border  a  resi- 
dential estate,  the  hedges  are  clipped, 
and  form  a  wall  of  greenery;  but, 
planted  as  they  must  have  been  cen- 
turies ago,  in  majiy  places  they  have 
long  since  grown  far  beyond  the  reacli 
of  the  hedger's  knife  or  the  pruning- 
shears.  In  Scottish  fields  the  farmer 
can  plough  right  up  to  the  dry-stone 
**dyke"  that  separates  them  from  the 
highway,  but  here  nature  holds  prodigal 
sway  over  acre  upon  acre  monopolized 
by  these  old  hedges.  What  a  world  of 
interest  to  the  lover  of  nature  there  is 
to  be  found  In  these  old  lanes!  Where 
can  you  find  more  unfamiliar  as  well  as 
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familiar  wild  flowers,  a  richer  luxu- 
riance of  woodbine?  In  nutty  autumn 
these  lanes  form  a  children's  paradise, 
and  already  the  hollies  give  promise  of 
a  rich  harvest  of  holly-berries  for 
Christmastide  to  mingle  with  the  bays 
and  rosemary. 

Linger  for  a  moment  at  the  gateway 
that  breaks  the  hedge  and  reveals  a 
field  of  trifolium.  What  a  blaze  of 
imperial  purple,  and  how  beautifully  it 
contrasts  with  the  wheat-field  beyond! 
This  county  is  celebrated  for  its  wheat. 
As  we  have  already  noted,  Wheathamp- 
stead  was  '^  called  of  the  com"  cen- 
turies ago,  and  Sir  Henry  Ghauncey  in 
his  grand  old-fashioned  history  of  the 
county,  published  in  1700,  also  points 
out  that  this  parish  was  "so  called  from 
the  great  plenty  of  excellent  wheat 
which  that  place  afforded."  To-day  the 
wheat-harvest  is  as  fine  as  ever  it  could 
have  been  in  the  days  of  Yallens  or 
Ohauncey,  and  it  is  curious  to  note,  as 
the  result  of  this  excellence  in  wheat, 
that  the  chief  industry  of  the  district 
is  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats. 
Wherever  you  turn  the  women  of  the 
village  or  hamlet  are  busy  plaiting 
straw  for  the  markets  at  Hitchin,  St. 
Albans,  Luton,  and  Dunstable.  The  old 
adage,  "Make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,"  is  locally  interpreted,  "Make 
straw  hats  while  the  sun  shines,"  and 
accordingly  a  spell  of  exceptionally 
warm  weather  causes  a  season  of  unex- 
ampled prosperity  also  as  far  as  the 
local  industry  is  concerned.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  drive  into  Hitchin  on  a 
Tuesday  morning  and  observe  the  tidy 
women-folk  walking  into  market  with 
their  large  parcels  of  plaited  straw,  and 
returning  with  neat  bundles  of  straw 
to  resume  their  busy  task.  Like  knit- 
ting, it  is  a  task  that  requires  nimble 
fingers,  but  allows  the  workers  to  gos- 
sip out  of  doors  or  wander  about  with 
their  children.  Unfortimately,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  inexorable  economic 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  the  work- 
ers are  many  and  the  remuneration 
small.  The  odd  shillings  to  be  earned 
by  straw-plaiting  are  nevertheless 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  thrifty 
peasants  of  Hertfordshire. 


To  return  to  our  leafy  lane,  beyond 
the  wheat-field  lies  the  farmhouse  with 
its  great  bams  and  outhouses,  nestling 
in  an  orchard.  Now  we  are  at  the  gate, 
and  can  admire  the  wonderful  coloring 
with  which  time  has  painted  the  old 
brick  walls  and  the  cross-beams  of  oak 
that  grew  in  Elizabethan  woods.  The 
roofs,  too,  are  a  study— great  high  roofs 
that  slope  down  almost  to  the  ground 
on  one  side  of  the  house.  They  are 
often  thatched,  green  and  lichened,  but 
even  the  red  tiles  acquire  a  venerable 
moss-grown  appearance  and  harmonize 
with  the  red  brick  of  the  walls.  Here 
the  bricks  may  have  at  one  time  been 
painted  with  whitewash,  but  now  they 
are  a  pale  yellow;  there  they  have  been 
coated  with  stucco,  and  where  that  has 
crumbled  away  the  old  deep  red  brick 
reveals  itself.  The  whole  picture  is 
mellowed  Into  one  soft  pervading  tone 
of  warm  coloring,  like  the  "deep  russet- 
orange  lichen's  melancholy  gold." 
What  revelations  of  color  are  loet  to 
Scottish  artists  by  the  universal  use, 
north  of  the  Tweed,  of  cold  grey  stones 
and  slated  roofs! 

Now  our  old  road  opens  ux>on  a  heath 
or  common,  so  pleasing  a  feature  in  an 
English  landscape,  and  in  Scotland  con- 
spicuous only  by  its  absence.  English- 
men have  had  the  knack  of  preserving 
their  rights  to  these  commons;  but  in 
Scotland  a  hungry  nobility  seem  long 
ago  to  have  swallowed  up  every  inch  of 
land  but  the  king's  highway.  Such 
open  spaces  are  to  be  found  all  round 
Kimpton,  Wheathampstead  Oommon, 
Bower  Heath,  Oodicote  Heath,  Peters 
Green,  Ohiltern  Green,  etc.  Wheat- 
hampstead Common  has  been  invaded 
by  a  golf  club,  and  a  splendid  course  it 
makes  with  its  close-cropped  turf,  its 
hillocks  and  hollows  and  patches  of 
gorse  and  heather.  Oodicote  or  Calde- 
cote  Heath  is  more  luxuriant,  and  the 
heather  is  so  long  and  full,  so  rich  in 
color  and  so  fragrant,  that  you  can 
lounge  on  its  southern  slope  and  with 
eyes  half -closed  dream  of  the  heather 
hills  that  girt  Loch  Awe. 

Another  feature  essentially  English 
is  the  cheery  inn  that  overlooks  the 
common.      From    that   upper   latticed 
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window  the  Jolly  Innkeeper  of  yore 
would  watch  the  solitary  horseman  of 
romance  crossing  the  heath,  and  per- 
haps hint  his  opinion  of  the  traveller  to 
the  "gentlemen  of  the  road"— the  Claud 
Duyals— who  fonnd  it  convenient  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  mine  host. 
But  those  days  are  gone,  and  now  we 
can  take  our  ease  at  our  inn  with  its 
deep  bay  windows  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance,  its  swinging  sign-post,  its 
horse-trough,  pump,  and  outdoor  settle. 
Enter  and  you  will  find  that  the  bay 
window  forms  a  delightful  sunny  recess 
with  a  seat  all  round.  In  one  instance 
a  branch  of  a  vine  from  the  adjoining 
greenhouse  had  been  trained  into  this 
recess^  and  round  the  window  bunches 
of  grapes  were  hanging,  some  begin- 
ning to  purple  in  the  warm  August  sun. 
The  fireplace  is  often  a  great  old- 
fashioned  one,  with  seats  on  either  side 
of  the  "ingleneuk,"  right  under  the 
chimney,  whilst  framed  over  one  of 
these  fireplaces  I  found  the  following 
verse  from  Sir  Matthew  Hale:— 

A  Sabbath  well  spent 

Brings  a  week  of  content 
And  health  for  the  toils  of  the  morrow. 

But  a  Sabbath  profaned 

Whate'er  may  be  gained 
Is  a  certain  forerunner  of  sorrow. 

There  ie  indeed  an  almost  Puritanical 
simplicity  about  many  of  the  old  inns 
and  alehouses,  often  in  keeping  with  the 
old-world  names  of  their  proprietors, 
as  for  example,  Amos  Gale,  Shadrach 
Meade,  Samuel  Ward,  or  Mary  Ann 
Mulcock.  The  names  of  the  inns  would 
require  a  paper  to  themselves.  "The 
Three  Horse-Shoes''  has  for  its  rival 
across  the  road  "The  Four  Horse- 
Shoes."  At  Peters  Green  the  sign  of 
the  "Half  Moon"  nods  complacently 
across  the  heath  to  "The  Bright  Star." 
A  favorite  name  in  many  a  village  is 
derived  from  the  number  of  bells  in  the 
tower  of  the  parish  church;  thus  there 
is  **The  Six  Bells"  at  St.  MichaePs, 
where  Lord  Bacon  lies  buried,  and  Hat- 
field and  Luton  have  each  their  "Eight 
Bells."  The  bull,  the  bell,  the  plough, 
the  rose  and  crown,  the  George  and  the 
dragon,  the  red  lion,  are  old  stagers  to 


be  found  everywhere,  reminding  one  of 
Joseph  Addison's  delightful  essay  in  the 
earlier  "Spectators"  on  the  sign-posts  of 
London,  in  which  he  says  that  "our 
streets  are  filled  with  blue  boars,  black 
swans,  and  red  lions,  not  to  mention 
flying  pigs  and  hogs  in  armor." 

All  anglers  will  remember  how  fre- 
quently Walton  refers  to  the  Hertford- 
shire inns:  the  '*Thatcht  House"  at 
Hoddesdon,  where  he  had  his  first  "cup 
of  ale  and  a  little  rest,"  and  the  honest 
alehouse  where  he  found  "a  cleanly 
i*oom,  lavender  in  the  windows,  and 
twenty  ballads  struck  about  the  wall;*' 
where  the  linen  looked  white  and  smelt 
of  lavender,  and  where  by  the  way  the 
hostess  was  "both  cleanly  and  conven- 
iently handsome."  (Old  Izaak  evidently 
loved  to  be  served  by  a  handsome 
Hebe.)  Then  there  were  "mine  host 
Rickables,  at  the  George,'  In  Ware," 
and  the  alehouse  near  Waltham  Cross 
with  the  inviting  designation  of  ''Catch- 
her-by-the-way." 

There  are,  however,  far  too  many 
licensed  premises  in  Hertfordshire. 
Every  little  village  seems  to  have  half- 
a-dozen  at  least;  but  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Cussan's  exhaustive  history,  that  this 
disproportionate  number  of  licensed 
houses  has  been  a  vexed  question  for 
centuries.  So  long  ago  as  1577,  the 
subject  attracted  the  notice  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  a  special  commission  was 
appointed  by  the  Privy  Council  to 
inquire  into  the  number  of  inns,  taverns, 
and  alehouses  in  the  county.  The 
commissioners  reported  that  "as  we 
find  some  of  the  kepers  of  the  said  innes 
and  alehouses  of  good  welth,  so  do  we 
flnde  the  greatest  nombre  of  them 
vearie  simple  houses  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  them  vearie  poore."  This  de- 
scription still  applies.  Little  seems  to 
have  been  done  to  reduce  their  number. 
There  are  still  the  fine  old  coaching 
inns  and  the  "vearie  simple"  alehouses 
—so  very  simple  indeed  that  most  of  the 
alehouse  keepers,  to  Judge  from  their 
signboards,  seemed  to  eke  out  a  live- 
lihood in  some  other  way.  It  Is  as 
likely  as  not  that  much  of  their  small 
beer  in  stock  is  used  in  home  consump- 
tion.   Of  the  infrequent  customer  the 
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hostess  might  often  have  occasion  to 
exclaim  with  Mariana  in  the  moated 
grange,  "He  cometh  not!"  An  attempt 
was  made  by  his  Highness  the  lord 
protector  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
license  only  those  innkeepers  who  were 
well  affected  towards  his  government; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  forbade  the 
•*playing  at  Tables,  Billiard  Table, 
Shovel-Board,  Card  Dice,  Ninepins, 
Pigeon  Holes,  or  the  keeping  Bowling 
Alley  or  Bowling  Green."  This  was  in 
1656.  The  first  edition  of  the  "Com- 
pleat  Angler,"  published  in  1653,  shows 
that  even  honest  Izaak,  or  at  least  his 
companions,  were  not  above  playing  at 
one  of  those  proscribed  games,  for  we 
find  them  (Peter  and  Coridon)  going  to 
an  honest  alehouse  on  one  occasion,  and 
playing  at  shovel-board  half  the  day. 
**A11  the  time  that  it  rained  we  were 
there,  and  as  merry  as  they  that  fished." 
I  wonder  what  Walton  thought  of 
Cromwell's  ''unco  guid"  legislation,  and 
whether  he  rendered  himself  liable  to 
imprisonment  by  playing  shovel-board 
nt  an  inn  any  time  between  1656  and 
1660?  After  all,  these  enactments  had 
come  too  late  in  the  day.  Four  years 
later  the  merry  bells  rang  in  the 
Restoration,  and  poor  old  Noll's  legisla- 
tion was  forgotten. 

Forgotten  perhaps  for  a  time,  inas- 
much as  the  harmless  pleasures  of  the 
bowling  alley  and  green  might  now  be 
renewed;  but  the  salutary  effect  of 
Cromwell's  rule  has  not  been  forgotten. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
such  names  as  Shadrach,  Samuel,  and 
Amos  occurring  in  the  district.  If 
nomenclature  means  anything  at  all, 
surely  a  pious  race  sleeps  in  the  little 
churchyard  at  Ayott  St.  Lawrence, 
when  one  can  cull  from  the  gravestones, 
apart  from  the  popular  Christian  names 
of  Mary,  James,  and  John,  such  other 
peculiarly  Biblical  names  as  Esther, 
Lydia,  Martha,  Sarah,  Abigail,  Daniel, 
Jeremiah,  Joseph,  and  Jonathan.  We 
may  still  be  reaping  the  fruits  of  the 
Puritan  regime  in  the  possession  of  a 
sober  and  industrious  peasantry,  but 
why,  oh!  why  was  it  necessary  to  con- 
demn "ninepins,"  and  sanction,  or  at 
least  fail  to  prevent,  the  whitewashing 


of  the  parish  churches,  the  destruction 
of  the  stained  glass,  and  the  tearing  up 
of  the  brasses  from  their  matrices  on 
the  chancel  floors?  "Gtolden  priests 
with  wooden  chalices,  are  better  than 
wooden  priests  with  golden  chalices:*' 
but  if  the  churches  were  rightly  purged 
of  their  "wooden  priests,"  might  not 
the  "golden  chalices"  have  been  allowe<l 
to  remain? 

English  ecclesiologists,  however,  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for  in  this  respect, 
when  we  remember  the  iconoclastic  zeal 
of  the  Scottish  Reformers,  coupled  with 
the  wanton  destruction  that  signalized 
the  Earl  of  Hertford's  invasion  of  Scot- 
land; and  we  may  wander  among  the 
parish  churches  of  England,  so  pictur- 
esque a  feature  in  the  landscape  with 
their  slender  spires  or  great  battle- 
mented  curfew  towers,  without  evi- 
dence of  the  flercer  phases  of  sectarian 
strife  being  continually  thrust  upon  our 
vision. 

To  enter  into  an  account  of  the  parish 
churches  of  Hertfordshire  would  carry 
us  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper. 
I  can  only  glance  at  one  here  and  there. 
Accustomed  as  we  are  to  our  massive 
churches  of  hewn  stone,  one  cannot 
help  noticing  that  in  Hertfordshire 
they  are  mostly  built  either  of  the  small 
flints,  such  as  the  plough  turns  over  in 
the  flelds  in  this  district,  or  of  brick  and 
flint  harled.  On  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ver  at  St.  Albans,  I  found  that  the 
Roman  remains  of  ancient  Veralam 
were  of  similar  construction,  stratas  of 
cemented  flints  alternating  with  hor- 
izontal rows  of  old  Roman  brick.  The 
older  parts  of  St.  Albans  Cathedral  were 
very  similar  in  treatment  to  the  old  wall 
at  Verulam,  and  in  fact  the  Roman  re- 
mains formed  a  convenient  quarry  for 
the  founders  of  the  abbey,  or  cathedral, 
as  it  has  now  become  Beginning  with 
the  great  brick  Norman  tower,  tran- 
septs, and  choir,  the  archaeologist  can 
follow  step  by  step  westwards  down 
the  nave,  and  eastwards  to  the  Lady 
Chapel,  the  history  of  church  architec- 
ture from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth 
centuries.  Contrast,  for  example,  the 
almost  savage  grandeur  of  the  tran- 
septs, Paul  de  Caen's  work,  as  if  hewn 
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out  of  a  mountain,  with  the  delicate 
tracery  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 

On  entering  St.  Albans  Cathedral 
from  the  west  doorway,  I  was  struck 
with  the  entire  absence  of  color.  Here 
are  no  "storied  windows  richly  dight." 
Some  there  are  in  the  distant  Lady 
Chapel  beyond  the  altar  screen,  but 
they  are  inyisible  from  the  nave.  Even 
the  old-world  frescoes  are  a  faded 
brown  color  on  a  faded  yellow  back- 
ground. Six  hundred  years  ago  they 
had  been  painted  by  the  monks,  but 
time  has  well-nigh  obliterated  them. 
One  can  Just  make  out  that  the  series 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  our  Lord's 
crucifixion.  The  richness  of  detail  Is 
lost  The  dim  figure  on  the  cross,  like 
the  one  outstanding  truth  which  the 
frescoes  are  meant  to  keep  in  remem- 
brance, alone  remains.  Even  the  ex- 
quisitely carved  reredos,  the  high  altar 
screen,  and  the  Saint's  Chapel  have  all 
been  left  without  color,  and  the  sun 
shines  in  through  the  unglazed  win- 
dows. That  this  has  not  always  been 
the  case,  we  know  from  the  fresco 
paintings  and  from  the  old  painted  ceil- 
ing of  the  choir,  with  its  chequered 
design  and  the  legend  I.H.S.  in  alter- 
nate squares. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  of  the 
pre-Beformation  glass  is  to  be  found 
here.  Few  churches  have  been  spared 
as  York  Minster  was.  There  are  some 
interesting  specimens  of  old  glazing  in 
Luton  church,  and  some  tiny  bits  at 
Hitcbin;  but  if  the  parish  churches  are 
poor  in  so  fragile  a  relic  of  medisevalism 
as  stained  glass^  they  are  rich  in  other 
features  of  arohseological  interest  of 
a  more  durable  nature.  Foremost 
among  these  is  the  old  Gothic  rood- 
screens,  sometimes  separating  the  choir 
from  the  transepts  and  nave,  sometimes 
marking  off  the  chapels.  Fine  speci- 
mens of  these  I  found  at  Hitchln, 
>yheathamp8tead,  and  Kimpton,  and 
at  Luton  in  Bedfordshire.  The  inter- 
esting early  Norman  church  of  St. 
Mlchaers  '  contains  some  old  wain- 
scoting, and  a  carved  oak  pulpit  and 
communion-table,  all  pre-Beformation 
work.  The  monumental  brasses  to  be 
found  on  the  fioors  of  many  of  the 


churches  are  not  only  beautiful  as 
works  of  art,  with  their  heraldic  scrolls 
and  quaint  Grothic  lettering,  but  they 
are  also  valuable  as  illustrative  of 
mediaeval  costume  Very  fine  brasses 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  St.  Albans  Cathe 
drnl,  and  in  Wheathampstead  and 
Hitchln  churches;  but,  as  already 
pointed  out,  too  often  the  place  where 
they  once  were  is  Indicated  by  the  brass 
pins  which  fixed  them  to  the  paved 
floor,  or  by  the  matrice  where  their  out- 
lines can  still  be  traced. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  church- 
yard of  Ayott  St.  Lawrence.  The  ham- 
let Itself,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  the 
manor,  the  old  and  new  church,  the 
vicarage,  and  half-a-dozen  picturesque 
cottages,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  country.  Its  old  Gothic  church, 
dating  from  the  fifteenth  century,  is  now 
an  ivy-mantled  ruin.  When  Sir  Henry 
Chauncey  wrote  his  history  it  was  still 
used  for  public  worship,  and  he  notes 
that  the  chancel  windows  were  "adorned 
with  curious  pictures  in  stained  and 
painted  glass,  beyond  many  other 
churches."  In  1779  we  find  the  old 
church  deserted  because  it  was  said  to 
be  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  a  brick 
church,  with  a  Greek  portico,  conse- 
crated in  its  stead.  Fortunately,  the 
fagade  only  is  exposed  to  view  at  the 
west  end  of  a  noble  park.  The  naked 
brick  walls  of  the  rest  of  the  building 
are  mercifully  hid  by  sheltering  trees. 
This  church  need  never  have  been  built 
at  all,  but  these  were  not  the  days  of 
church  "restorations."  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  beauties  of  Gothic 
architecture  were  unappreciated,  and 
the  old  fane  once  deserted  went  rapidly 
to  ruin. 

On  the  last  Sunday  evening  of  August 
1  wandered  by  lane  and  stile-path  from 
Kimpton  to  Ayott  St.  Lawrence.  In< 
voluntarily  I  lingered  by  the  wicket- 
gate  leading  into  the  churchyard,  to 
admire  the  fine  old  square  tower  with  its 
Gothic  louver  windows.  Passing  up  the 
churchway  path,  and  stepping  on  to  the 
velvet  turf,  I  walked  with  noiseless 
step  into  the  roofless  nave,  where  the 
font  still  stands  among  the  grass. 
Here    a    pedestal    tomb,    once    richly 
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carved,  supports  the  recumbent  effigies, 
now  sadly  mutilated,  of  a  knight  and 
his  lady.  Yonder  a  single  mural  mon- 
ument adorns  the  walls.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  piscina,  and  the  arches  that 
once  spanned  the  nave  still  disclose, 
where  they  are  not  completely  hidden 
from  view  by  the  thickly  matted  ivy, 
a  boss  of  leaves  or  an  angel's  head. 
The  western  doorway,  now  closed  for- 
ever, is  ornamented  with  a  simple 
moulding  of  leaves. 

Not  a  breath  of  wind  rustled  the 
stately  trees  that  shut  out  the  little 
world  of  the  hamlet  from  this  last 
resting-place;  and  as  I  walked  up  the 
grassy  aisle  that  leads  into  the  south 
chancel  chapel,  thence  into  the  chancel 
Itself,  and  down  the  nave  to  the  old 
belfry  again,  I  thought  how  simply 
beautiful  this  church  must  have  been 
in  its  prime,  "beyond  many  other 
churches,"  as  Chauncey  quaintly  puts 
it  Suddenly,  out  of  the  summer- 
evening  stillness,  arose  in  a  Joyous  out- 
burst of  song  the  thanksgiving  hymn 
of  the  Virgin,  the  "Magnificat"  of  the 
Church  of  England  prayer-book.  An 
Invisible  choir  and  a  pealing  organ 
seemed  to  have  filled  once  more  the 
ruined  aisle  with  melody.  Again  all 
was  quiet,  and  again— this  time  like  a 
lullaby— the  ivy-mantled  choir  echoed 
the  calm,  inspiring  Song  of  Simeon— 
the  "Nunc  Dimittis."  It  was  the  even- 
song at  the  "new"  parish  church  in  the 
park.  The  doors  were  open,  as  is  the 
custom  in  summer  time,  and  the  music 
fioated  across  the  pathway  to  the  neg- 
lected shrine.  The  old  church  wanted 
nothing  more  to  add  to  its  impressive- 
ness.  Through  the  whim  of  a  country 
squire  it  was  no  longer  thronged  with 
worshippers,  but  Sabbath  after  Sab- 
bath the  spirit  of  praise  and  prayer 
passed  from  the  new  to  the  old,  and 
lingered  among  the  gravestones  sculp- 
tured all  with  their  Old  Testament 
names,  their  Esthers,  their  Abigails, 
their  Daniels,  and  their  Jonathans- 
memorials  of  a  closed  page  of  English 
history. 

But  late  August  twilights  are  short, 
and  the  kindly  vicar,  mindful  that  bis 


little  flock  could  read  only  with  difficulty 
in  such  a  waning  light,  had  choeen  a 
familiar  closing  hymn.  As  I  wended 
back  to  Kimpton  the  western  sky 
crimsoned,  the  bats  began  to  flutter  in 
the  empty  belfry,  and  into  the  still  air 
arose  the  voices  of  the  worshippers 
singing  Newman's  immortal  hymn:— 

Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling 
gloom. 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 

Abtkub  Gbant. 


From  The  Gentleman*!  Magfcrine. 
THE    CHEVALIER    IVEON    AS  A  BOOK 
COLLEGTOB. 

A  history  of  charlatans  in  general, 
and  of  eccentric  characters  in  particu- 
lar, would  form  a  volume,  or  rather  a 
series  of  volumes,  of  surpassing  inter- 
est. The  surprise  is  that  such  an  at- 
tractive subject  has  not  yet  found  a 
competent  chronicler,  for  its  fascina- 
tion far  exceeds  the  history  of  a  whole 
crowd  of  kings  and  rulers  whose  lives 
have  been  written  to  death,  and  whose 
careers  usually  offer  less  entertaining 
variety  than  a  directory  or  a  dictionary. 
It  is  true  that  a  recent  biographer  has 
given  us  a  diverting  volume  in  whlcli 
he  deals  with  the  careers  of  "twelve 
bad  men,"  but— what  are  they  among 
so  many?  A  large  percentage  of  the 
eccentric  individuals  whose  idiosyn- 
crasies would  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  suggested  "history" 
were  unquestionably  charlatans  of  the 
most  unmitigated  character;  but  many 
others  were  eccentric  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  whilst  not  a  few  were, 
in  their  own  peculiar  way,  men  whose 
real  talents  have  been  obscured  by 
their  foibles.  In  the  last  category  the 
Chevalier  D'Bon  would  occupy  a  very 
distinguished  position.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  attempt  to  prove  that  he  was 
a  hero,  for  he  was  nothing  of  the  kind; 
nor  was  he  a  great  man,  as  that  mucb- 
abused  definition  is  now  understood. 
But  there  are  many  points  about  him 
and  his  career  which  at  once  rescue 
him  from  among  the  commonplace  spe- 
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cies  of  humanity.  Of  these  points, 
none  is  more  interesting  or  has  been 
more  completely  trifled  with  by  his 
various  biographers  than  that  which 
concerns  him  as  a  book  collector. 

The  main  facts  of  the  remarkable 
career    of    Oharles    Geneyidve    Louis 
Auguste   Andr6   Timoth^e   D'Eon   de 
Beaumont  are  too  well  known  to  need 
repeating  here.    It  will  be  convenient, 
however,  to  point  out  that  he  was  bom 
at  Tonnerre,  Burgundy,  October  5, 1728, 
and  that  he  accompanied  the  Due  de 
Rivemais  to  England  in  1762,  remain- 
ing here  until  August,  1777,  when  he 
returned   to   Paris.     He   remained   in 
France  until  1785,  when  he  came  to 
this  country  and  died  here  May  21, 1810. 
Although  the  chevalier  lived  in  a  con- 
stant whirl  of  excitement  and  extrava- 
gance, his  pecuniary  troubles  do  not 
appear  to  have  begun  until  he  came 
over  to  England  for  the  second  and 
last  time.    They  were  brewing,  how- 
ever, during  his  long  absence  of  eight 
years;  and,  in  the  summer  of  1784,  the 
landlord  of  D'Eon's  rooms  in  Brewer 
Street,   Golden   Square,   despairing  of 
getting  his  rent  in  the  ordinary  way, 
appears  to  have  threatened  to  sell  his 
tenant's  goods  and  chattels.    As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  did  sell  D'Eon's  pictures. 
The  Morning  Herald  of  July  28,  1784, 
contains  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
Ohapman    would   <rffer   **the    superla- 
tively fine  assemblage  of  pictures  of 
the  French,  Italian,  Flemish,  and  Dutch 
Schools  of  the  Chevalier  D'Eon,"  at 
Tom's  Coffee  House,  opposite  the  Royal 
Exchange,  No.  30  OomhiU,  on  Friday, 
July  30.    The   advertisement   further 
states  "the  whole  being  left  with  a  mer- 
chant, who  has  sent  them  to  be  sold 
without  reserve."    The  catalogues  of 
this  sale  are  exceedingly  rare,  but  Mr. 
G.  Bedford,  in  "Art  Sales,"  gives  an 
abstract  of  some  of  the  principal  prices, 
which  in  ho  instance  reached  £20  per 
lot 

During  the  period  of  his  flrst  stay  in 
this  country,  D'Eon  was  an  inveterate 
book-collector,  and  a  constant  attendant 
and  buyer  at  book  auctions.  He  was 
omnivorous  in  his  reading.  Messrs. 
Sotheby  possess  a  most  curious  docu- 


ment relative  to  the  Chevalier's  book- 
buying  proclivities;  it  is  nothing  less 
than  the  original  bill  for  books  bought 
at  Baker  &  Leigh's  on  January  10, 1771. 
The  total  of  the  bill  amounts  to  £8  4^., 
which  was  paid  on  January  12.  The 
list  is  an  interesting  one,  but  it  con- 
tains few  books  of  special  importance. 
The  greater  majority  are  in  French; 
those  in  English  include  Bolingbroke's 
"Study  of  History,"  Mutel's  "Causes  of 
the  Corruption  of  Christians,"  Halifax's 
"Advice  to  a  Daughter,"  and  an  En- 
glish "Gazetteer."  The  French  books 
being  translations  of  Tacitus,  Livy, 
Seneca  "De  la  Consolation  de  la  Mort," 
lives,  memoirs  or  letters  of  Richelieu 
and  Colbert,  a  number  of  works  on 
commerce  and  finances,  "Le  Vrai  Cu- 
isinier  Frangois,"  a  "Voyage  Litt^- 
raire,"  of  Two  Benedictines,  and  so 
forth. 

Even  after  his  return  from  what  he 
regarded  as  exile  in  his  native  country, 
D'Eon  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  book-buying;  the  res  anguata  domi 
began  to  press  very  heavily  on  him  at 
about  this  period,  and  for  the  last 
twenty-flve  years  of  his  life  he  was  In 
pecuniary  difficulties— partly  as  a  nat- 
ural result  of  the  Revolution  stopping 
his  pension,  but  chiefly  through  the 
rascality  of  Lord  Ferrers,  who  applied 
to  his  own  private  use  £5,000  which  the 
French  government  had  transmitted  to 
his  care  for  D'Eon. 

Among  the  extensive  collection  of 
D'Eon  books  and  unpublished  manu- 
scripts in  the  possession  of  Mr.  R. 
Copley  Christie,*  there  is  a  curious 
account  of  "Llvres  que  M^  Boissiere, 
Ubraire,  rue  le  St  James,  &  Londres, 
a  foumis  &  Mile.'  la  Chre  D'Eon."  All 
the  books  in  this  bill  are  in  French, 
several  dealing  with  the  Bastille,  and 
the  others  including  "La  Vie  Prlv^e 
de  Louis  XV."  and  the  "Fastes  de  Louis 


*  Mr.  Christie,  who  at  one  time  contemplated  a 
life  of  the  Chevalier  D'Eon,  has  most  generously 
permitted  me  to  examine  his  Taluable  collection 
of  D'lEon  literatnre. 

»  During  his  stay  in  England,  D'Eon  was  known 
by  the  title  of  Chevalier;  on  the  second  occasion, 
and  tip  to  the  time  of  his  death,  when,  In  fact,  he 
dressed  as  a  woman,  he  asRnmed  the  title  of 
Chevali^re. 
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XV."  These  purchases,  which  amouut 
to  £9  98.  6d.,  are  quite  Insignificant  when 
compared  with  that  effected  by  D'Eon 
at  Christie's  on  February  11, 1792.  The 
"Library  of  a  Gentleman,"  otherwise 
Dr.  James  Douglas,  Included  as  one  lot 
"a  matchless  collection  of  the  various 
editioos  and  translations  of  Horace," 
five  hundred  and  sixty  volumes  in  all, 
for  which  the  Chevalier  paid,  it  is  said, 
£100.^  This  assemblage  incomparaMe,  as 
D*Eon  himself  termed  it,  was  retained 
by  him  until  his  death.  His  first  work 
was  to  prepare,  on  the  most  ample  scale, 
a  "catalogue  raisonn6,"  written  on  cards, 
of  the  five  hundred  and  sixty  volumes. 
Each  edition  has  at  least  one,  and  some- 
times two  or  three  cards;  on  these  a 
complete  transcription  of  the  title-page 
is  written,  frequently  followed  by  some 
descriptive  or  critical  remarks.  The 
ulterior  object  of  all  this  preliminary 
work  being  a  gigantic  edition  of  Horace 
in  five  different  sections,  viz.:— 

Horatius  Profanus. 

Horatius  ChristianuB. 

Horatius  Catholicus,  Apostolicus  et 
Romanus. 

Horatius  Reformatus. 

Horatius  Callus,  sive  purgatus,  ex- 
purgatus,  castratus  et  Eununchus  [sic\ 
secundum  Societatem  Jeeu  defunctam, 
etc.,  et  Amplissimas  Europse  Univer- 
sitates. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that 
D'Eon*s  idea  never  got  beyond  the 
manuscript  stage.  An  examination  of 
these  MSS.,  which  are  now  in  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  R.  Copley  Christie,  proves 
that,  had  the  Chevalier's  edition  been 
printed,  it  would  have  been  an  unqual- 
ified failure,  any  such  edition  being 
entirely  beyond  his  power. 

With  the  purchase  of  Dr.  Douglas's 
collection   of  Horace,   the  Chevalier's 

1  ThU  \B  the  amount  stated  in  all  the  biographies 
of  D*Eon.  A  reference  to  the  Christie  catalogue, 
however,  shows  that  this  collection  of  Horaoe— 
started  by  Dr.  Mead  and  continued  by  Dr.  Douglas 
>-was  bought  in  at  199  guineas.  This,  of  course, 
may  have  been  the  reserre  price  at  which  the  col- 
lection was  put  up  by  the  auctioneer.  The  collec- 
tion may  hare  been  sold  to  D'Eon  prirately  by  the 
executors  of  Dr.  Douglas;  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  he  did  not,  as  is  usually  stated,  purchase  the 
collection  under  the  hammer  for  £100. 


career  as  a  book-buyer  appears  to  have 
ended.  He  next  appears  in  the  charac- 
ter of  bookseller.  In  the  spring  of  1791, 
it  was  announced  that  the  Chevalier 
D'Eon's  books  and  MSS.  were  to  be 
sold  by  auction,  in  order,  as  he  him- 
self explains,  to  "satisfy  and  pay  her 
creditors,  before  her  departure  for 
Paris.  lustitUB  Soror  Fides.**  The  cat- 
alogue was  drawn  up  by  the  Chevalier 
himself,  and  the  sale  announced  by 
James  Christie  for  Thursday,  May  5, 
1791,  and  following  days.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  announced  that  the  sale 
would  include  her  mahogany  book- 
cases, her  prints,  household  furniture, 
swords,  trinkets,  Jewels,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, all  her  wearing  apparel,  consti- 
tuting the  wardrobe  of  a  captain  of 
Dragoons  and  a  French  lady."  The 
title-page  of  the  catalogue  contained  a 
quotation  ostensibly  from  Juvenal:— 

Quale  decus  rerum  si  Ylrginis  Auctio  fiat 
Balteus,  et  Manicae,  et  Cristse,  crurisque 

sinistri 
Dimidium  Tegmen!  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Tu  felix,  Ocreas  rendente  Puella; 

but  the  auctioneer,  who  was  a  wag, 
adapted  the  lines  to  suit  the  occasion, 
and  substituted  "VU-ginis"  for  the  origi- 
nal word  "conjugis."  The  announce- 
ment of  the  sale  attracted  very  wide 
interest,  and  all  the  principal  newspa- 
pers of  the  time  contained  comments, 
the  Public  Advertiser  publishing  on  May 
3  and  5,  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Made- 
moiselle La  Chevalidre  D'Eon." 

But  the  sale  did  not  take  place.  "The 
good  sense  and  the  good  feeling,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Public  Advertiser  of  May 
6,  "were,  perhaps,  never  exerted  with 
more  propriety  than  in  the  request 
made  by  some  very  liberal  persons 
(not  Aristocrats)  to  Mr.  Christie,  on  the 
evening  before  Madame  D'Eon's  sale, 
to  desire  him  to  stop  the  sale  of  her 
books  and  MSS.  in  order  to  procure  a 
subscription  to  enable  her  to  pay  her 
debts,  and  to  enjoy  those  silences  of 
age  and  of  infirmity,  to  which  her 
talents,  her  conduct  and  her  sex  had 
so  well  entitled  her.  The  Chevalidre 
consented    to    this    proposition    with 
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^eat  difficnliy,  after  having  burst  into 
tears  at  the  kindness  and  generosity 
of  the  persons  who  made  this  offer, 
and  on  its  taking  place  she  Insisted 
upon  presenting  her  MSS.  and  her  Ori- 
ental books  to  the  British  Museum." 
A  subscription  list  was  opened  at  Ham- 
mersley's  Bank,  Pall  Mall,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  sum  of  £465  5«.  was 
obtained,  the  Prince  of  Wales  giving 
j£100.  A  public  benefit  for  the  Chevalier 
was  got  up  at  Ranelagh  in  June  of  the 
same  year,  and  for  a  time  the  Chevalier 
was  comfortably  situated.  By  Febru- 
ary, 1792,  he  appears  to  have  been  Just 
a.s  badly  off  as  ever.  .  The  Public  Adver- 
tiser of  January  25  of  that  year  cor- 
tains  the  following  note,  which  reads 
•curiously  enough  in  connection  with 
the  recent  celebration  of  the  Franco- 
German  war:  "What  resources  might 
the  democrats  and  emigrants  of  France 
find  in  Marshal  Saxe's  MS.  Memoirs, 
which  come  to  the  hammer  very  soon, 
at  the  Chevalidre  D'Bon  sale.  There  is 
amongst  them  a  complete  description  of 
all  the  souterrains  of  that  very  impor- 
tant fortress  Strasburg." 

Seventy-three  lots  of  "valuable  and 
-elegant  Jewels,  a  few  fine  prints,  valu- 
able coins,  medals,  plate,"  etc.,  which 
Christie  sold  on  February  17, 1792,  pro- 
duced a  total  of  £348  lis.  Id.,  some  of 
the  more  valuable  lots  being  bought 
in.  On  the  3rd  and  4th  of  the  same 
month  a  small  parcel  of  books  and 
prints  had  been  sold  at  this  place. 
During  the  next  year  the  Chevalier 
disposed  of  another  instalment  at  Leigh 
&  Sotheby's,  to  whom,  in  sending  a  list 
of  books  and  MSS.  on  April  3,  1793,  he 
wrote  and  requested  them  to  do  the 
l>e8t  they  could.  The  Chevalier,  appar- 
ently, expecting  every  day  to  return 
to  France,  desired  that  the  result  of 
the  sale  be  sent  to  M.  Dutens,  Davies 
Street,  Berkeley  Square,  No.  24,  who 
will  forward  the  amount  to  him  In 
Burgundy  if  he  has  left  Bngland.  The 
sale  of  these  books  took  place  on  May 
22  and  the  two  following  days,  and 
the  one  hundred  and  four  lots  brought 
a  total  of  over  £19,  as  the  statement 
of  account,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  R.  C.  Christie,  shows:— 


Salb  of  Mllb.  D^Eon^s  Books. 

By  Leigh  &  Sotheby. 

Belling  at  12^  per  cent.    ...  £2  17    0 

Duty  and  Stamp 0  12    8 

Carriage  of  Books 0    2    6 

Monies  to  pay  M«4axue    .    .    .19    3  10 


£22  16    0 


A  month  after  the  sale  the  balance 
was  paid  to  the  Chevalier,  who  signed 
the  receipt  "G.  Deon."  The  sale  of  the 
residue  of  the  Chevalier's  library  took 
place  at  Christie's  on  February  19, 1813, 
and  included  the  collection  of  Horace: 
the  total  proceeds  amounted  to  £313, 
which  apparently  went  to  pay  out- 
standing accounts.  The  more  valuable 
portion  of  the  Chevalier's  library  un- 
doubtedly changed  hands  privately,  as 
there  is  no  record  of  very  many  im- 
portant items  having  occurred  for  sale 
in  the  auction-rooms.  The  Chevalier's 
catalogue  contained  an  announcement 
that  any  of  the  articles  therein  men- 
tioned were  for  sale  by  private  contract. 

The  great  variety  and  importance  of 
the  Chevalier's  library  can  only  be  fully 
grasped  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
original  catalogue,  which  has  itself  be- 
come a  considerable  rarity.  The  manu- 
scripts to  which  the  Chevalier  attached 
the  greatest  value  were  unquestionably 
those  of  Mar6chal  de  Vauban,  to  whom 
D'Eon's  uncle  had  been  secretary. 
These  MSS.,  which  date  from  1677  to 
1706,  are  of  the  greatest  interest.  But 
Vauban,  who  fortified  three  hundred 
ancient  citadels,  created  thirty-three 
new  ones,  had  the  direction  of  fifty- 
three  sieges,  and  was  present  at  one 
hundred  and  forty  engagements,  was 
a  genius  at  applying  the  ideas  of.  others 
—a  contingency  which  does  not  in  any 
way  minimize  the  fact  of  his  being  the 
greatest  of  French  military  engineers. 
D'Eon's  collection  contained  all  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Mar6chal,  with 
plans,  instructions  on  the  fortifications, 
the  attack  and  defence  of  the  particular 
places,  the  encampments,  and  an  in- 
finite variety  of  other  important  mat- 
ter, into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter.  The  Chevalier  also  attached 
much  importance  to  several  large  folio 
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volumes  containing  a  variety  of  manu- 
scripts on  civil  and  criminal  law  in 
France,  but  more  especially  the  "procfis- 
verbal"  of  the  Conferences  held  in  1667, 
concerning  the  reformation  of  the 
"Ordre  Judiciaire." 

Of  MSS.  on  history,  politics,  arts,  and 
sciences,  there  were  nearly  fifty  items, 
in  either  French,  Spanish,  or  English. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
articles  was  "Les  Ethiques,  Politiques, 
Economiques,"  etc.,  of  Aristotle,  mcLg- 
niflquement  written  in  Grothic  letters,  in 
black  ink,  and  with  capitals  in  gold, 
blue,  or  red,  on  fine  vellum.  Another 
entry,  in  Latin,  describes  a  beautiful 
MS.  of  Pliny's  "Epistles"  elegantly  iUu- 
minated.  There  was  a  thirteenth-cen- 
tury MS.  of  Cicero's  "Rhetorics;"  a 
fifteenth-century  MS.  of  the  "Legenda 
Sanctorum;"  and  another  MS.  about 
the  same  date  comprising  the  treatise 
attributed  to  Aristotle,  "De  Secretis 
Secretorum;"  the  last  three,  with  a 
Greek  "Codex,"  elegantly  written 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  form  a  part  of  the  bequest  of  Dr. 
Bumey.  Yet  another  interesting  entry 
consists  of  the  "CBuvres  M^l^es  et  Com- 
pletes du  Vergier,"  which  ran  into 
three  volumes  quarto.  This  MS.,  which 
belonged  to  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
poet,  contains  a  number  of  pieces,  in 
verse  and  prose,  which  had  not,  up  to 
the  time  at  which  they  became  D'Eon's 
property,  appeared  in  any  edition;  his 
works,  which  were  not  printed  during 
his  lifetime,  were  first  collected  and 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1726. 

His  collection  of  Bibles,  MS.  and 
printed,  including  editions  in  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Talmudic-Rabblnic, 
Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Ethiopian, 
Georgian,  Malay,  €k)thic,  Greek,  Latin, 
Gauloise,  French,  and  English,  nearly 
fifty  in  all,  and  many  of  the  greatest 
rarity  and  interest,  from  the  twelfth 
century  MS.  of  the  Biblla  Latina  with 
Dr.  Jerome's  Prologis  (now  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum)  downwards.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  entry  in  this  section 
is  the  Basle  edition  of  "Divinae  Scrip- 
tur»  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti,"  1545. 
This  splendid   edition   was  published 


under  the  direction  of  Melanchthon,  to 
whom  D'Eon's  copy  once  belonged,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  page  contains  the  editor's  notes 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  D'Eon  also  pos- 
sessed a  New  Testament  in  Greek,  iu 
which  Melanchthon  had  made  a  num- 
ber of  notes;  there  was  also  a  copy 
each  of  the  extremely  rare  French 
translation  of  the  Bible,  printed  by 
Antoine  Verard,  in  Paris,  about  1487, 
and  of  the  beautiful  edition  issued 
from  the  Estienne  Press  in  1546. 

The  variety  and  number  of  the  Chev- 
alier's dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias 
comprised  the  most  reliable  works  deal- 
ing with  history,  literature,  law,  gar- 
dening, agriculture  and  botany,  arts, 
sciences,  military,  and  theology.  After 
these  books  of  reference— which,  after 
all,  are  not  necessarily  an  indication 
of  a  man's  literary  proclivities— D'Eon's 
library  was  largely  made  up  of  French 
m^moires.  The  standard  French  au- 
thors were  well  represented.  The  edi- 
tion of  Rousseau's  "CBuvres"  is  that  in 
eleven  volumes,  printed  under  the  eye 
of  the  author  by  his  intimate  friend. 
Marc  Michel  Rey,  of  Amsterdam,  1769; 
the  whole  set  is  half-bound  in  calf, 
"blen  propre,"  as  the  Chevalier  adds 
with  the  true  pride  of  the  bibliophile. 
But  of  exceedingly  curious  books,  or 
of  works  which  one  rarely  meets  with 
outside  Brunet,  D'Eon's  library  was 
very  full.  He  possessed,  for  instance, 
Magellan's  "Description  des  Octants  et 
Sextants;"  he  rejoiced  in  the  possession 
of  a  certain  "Traits  des  Maladies  des 
Femmes  grosses,"  published  in  1712;  a 
copy  of  the  "Dissertation  sur  la  Pre- 
eminence des  Chats"  (Amsterdam,  1767), 
a  very  curious  treatise  on  the  position 
of  the  cat  in  society,  its  place  among 
the  other  animals  of  Egypt,  on  the  dis- 
tinctions and  privileges  which  cats  have 
personally  enjoyed,  their  honorable 
treatment  in  life,  and  of  the  monu- 
ments and  so  forth  which  have  been 
erected  to  them  after  their  death,  and 
much  other  quaint  information  in  re- 
gard to  this  topic.  In  the  library  of 
so  expert  a  swordsman,  the  presence 
of  "L'Honneur  consider^  en  lui-mdme 
et  relativement  au  Duel"  (Paris,  1752) 
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is  not,  perhaps,  Burprising,  although  it 
is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  student  of 
either  of  the  foregoing  books  indulging 
in  the  luxury  of  sermons,  of  which  the 
Chevalier  possessed  a  goodly  number. 
Indeed,  theology,  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  term,  was  distinctly  a  speciality 
of  the  Cheraller,  one  of  whose  greatest 
treasures  was  a  copy  of  the  Catechisms 
composed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and 
dedicated  by  him  to  the  Sovereign, 
Louis  XIII.  This  book  is  in  folio, 
and  is  very  highly  ornamented  with 
vignettes.  The  Public  Advertiser,  in  an 
obviously  inspired  paragraph  which  It 
published  in  January,  1792,  described 
this  as  "the  finest  printed  book  in 
the  world,  perhaps  beating  BoydelPs 
'Shakespeare,*  and  the  Louvre  'Thomas 
Ik  Kempis.' " 

D'Bon's  library  included  singularly 
few  Italian  books,  the  only  noteworthy 
exception,  indeed,  being  a  splendid 
copy  on  vellum  of  Martinelli*8  "Istoria 
Critica  deUa  Vita  Civile"  (Naples,  1764), 
with  the  large  and  beautiful  vignettes 
in  gold  and  blue.  To  perpetrate  an 
Irishism  most  of  the  Chevalier's  En- 
glish books  were  in  French.  Even 
after  so  long  a  residence  in  this  coun- 
try, the  Chevalier's  English  was  ex- 
ceedingly indifferent,  and  whenever  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  French  versions 
of  English  classics  he  appears  to  have 
preferred  them  thus.  We  find,  for  ex- 
ample, among  his  books,  Coste's  trans- 
lation of  Locke's  "Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,"  Pope's  works,  both  in 
separate  pamphlets,  and  the  collected 
edition  in  eight  volumes  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1767;  Young's  poems,  and 
even  Dr.Watts's,  appear  in  their  French 
dress. 

The  Chevalier  D'Eon^a  lady  "tam 
Marti  quam  Minerva,  tam  Camillas 
quam  Cornelia,  tam  Matronse  quam  Im- 
peratori"— was  a  true  bibliophile,  one 
who  collected  books  because  he  loved 
them;  and  not  a  specimen  of  that  too 
common  type  who  collects  books  with 
the  primary  object  of  being  considered 
a  wise  man.  The  Chevalier  wrote  his 
name  or  pasted  his  book-plate  in  every 
one  of  his  books,  and  "de  la  biblio- 
thdque  de  la  Chevali^re  D'Eon"  is  an 


announcement  which  one  occasionally 
notices  in  a  book  which  almost  invari- 
ably attracts  the  bibliophile's  attention, 
either  by  its  exterior  beauty  or  by  its 
intrinsic  interest.  The  Chevalier  was 
neither  wise  nor  diplomatic  in  many 
things,  and  much  of  the  misery  of  his 
later  years  is  distinctly  traceable  to  his 
own  foolishness,  but  amid  all  his  in- 
firmities and  in  spite  of  all  his  foibles, 
his  love  for  books  is  almost  beautiful 
in  its  sincerity  and  in  its  intensity;  and, 
having  said  all  they  can  against  him, 
perhaps  his  detractors  would  occasion- 
ally ask  themselves  whether  they  can 
lay  claim  to  so  great  a  virtue. 

W.   ROBEBTS. 


From  The  Argosy. 
COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  THB  LAST  CENTUBY. 

English  country  and  provincial  life 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  changed  greatly  in  several  of  its 
essential  features  from  what  it  had 
been  at  the  beginning  of  the  long 
reign  of  G^eorge  the  Third. 

At  the  earlier  period  the  aspect  of  the 
country  itself  was  for  the  most  part 
desolate  and  dreary  in  the  extreme. 
Agriculture  had  made  but  compara- 
tively little  progress,  sparse  patches  of 
cultivation,  alternating  at  wide  inter- 
vals with  the  swamps  and  wastes, 
which  made  up  the  prevailing  features 
of  the  landscape.  It  was  the  opening 
out  of  fresh  roads  in  every  direction, 
and  the  conversion  of  muddy  bridle- 
paths and  narrow  footways  into  wide 
and  properly  levelled  'turnpikes,"  pass- 
able for  vehicles  of  every  kind,  which 
wrought  so  material  a  change  in  the 
social  relations  and  the  manners  of 
English  country  life. 

Between  the  years  1760  and  1774, 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  Inclosure 
Acts  were  obtained,  while  of  Turnpike 
Acts,  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  were 
passed  during  the  same  period.  It  was 
a  silent  revolution,  but,  as  the  results 
proved,  a  most  beneficial  one. 

The  taste  and  comfort  which  nowa- 
days are  rarely  absent  from  a  villa  or 
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suburban  residence  of  even  the  hum- 
blest kind  were  seldom  to  be  found 
even  among  the  homes  of  the  country 
gentry  prior  to  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury. Landscape  gardening  was  con- 
fined to  the  seats  of  the  great  propri- 
etors, and  such  a  thing  as  an  ordinary 
flower-garden  was  a  by  no  means  usual 
accessory  even  to  the  mansion  of  a 
gentleman  qualifled  to  dub  himself  a 
knight  of  the  shire.  The  houses  them- 
selves, although  generally  substantial 
structures  enough,  were  rarely  kept  in 
a  state  of  repair  and  cleanliness  such 
as  would  accord  with  our  modem  no- 
tions of  decency  and  comfort.  The 
stables  and  kennels  were  in  too  close 
proximity  to  them,  occupying  the  site 
which  is  now  usually  devoted  to  con- 
servatories and  fiower-borders.  The 
rough  fields  and  stony  rutted  lanes 
through  which  the  mansion  was  ap- 
proached presented  the  greatest  possi- 
ble contrast  to  the  carefully  kept 
avenues,  the  shaven  lawns,  and  all 
the  ornate  surroundings  of  a  modern 
country  residence. 

One  of  the  chief  points  in  the  educa- 
tion, so-called,  of  a  gentlewoman  of 
those  days  was  that  she  should  become 
a  proficient  cook;  while,  if  her  parents 
were  ambitious  that  she  should  shine 
in  after-life  as  an  accomplished  hostess, 
she  received  lessons  from  a  carving- 
master.  The  chief  duty  of  hospitality, 
as  taught  her  at  home,  was  for  the 
lady  to  press  the  guests  to  eat  to  re- 
pletion, while  the  main  care  of  the 
master  of  the  house  was  to  induce 
them  to  drink  to  excess.  This,  it  may 
be,  was  not  an  unfitting  education  for 
a  young  woman  who  was  destined  to 
become  the  helpmate  of  some  country 
boor,  who  regarded  a  wife  in  the  light 
of  an  upper  servant,  and  to  whom  the 
company  of  the  opposite  sex  was  an 
irksome  restraint  on  the  freedom  of 
social  intercourse. 

To  a  woman  of  any  education  and 
refinement  an  English  manor-house  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  must 
have  been  an  intolerable  home. 

The  state  of  the  roads  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year  was  such  as  to  render 
visiting  impracticable.    The  library  of 


the  Hall  probably  consisted  of  a  book 
of  recipes,  the  "Justice  of  the  Peace,*' 
a  volume  of  drinking  songs,  a  book 
of  sports,  and  a  tract  or  two  against 
popery.  There  were  no  country  bo<^- 
clubs  or  London  circulating  libraries  in 
those  days.  The  country  town,  unless 
it  were  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  pro- 
vincial life,  had  probably  not  even  one 
bookseller's  shop,  and  was  dependent 
for  its  literary  supplies  upon  the  occa- 
sional visits  of  a  hawker,  or  the  trav- 
elling agent  of  some  large  firm,  who 
went  round  with  his  pack  from  house 
to  house,  or  set  up  a  stall  from  which 
he  dispensed  his  wares  on  fair  or  mar- 
ket days. 

This  state  of  things  had,  however, 
to  a  certain  extent  become  ameliorated 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  century. 

The  wife  of  a  country  gentleman  was 
no  longer  content  with  the  position  of 
a  cook,  and  her  daughters  received  an 
education  very  different  from  that  of 
their  grandmothers.  They  were  taught 
the  ordinary  accomplishments  of  those 
days,  and  the  rudiments,  at  least,  of 
a  more  solid  education  at  a  boarding- 
school;  while  a  winter  in  London,  or 
a  season  at  Bath,  generally  sufficed  to 
eradicate  any  rusticity  or  bashfulness 
which  might  still  cling  to  them. 

Of  the  country  squires  of  that  time 
a  contemporary  writer  has  handed 
down  a  by  no  means  fiatterlng  picture. 

Many  of  them,  we  are  told,  "seem  born 
only  for  the  destruction  of  game  and 
the  disturbance  of  their  neighbors. 
They  are  mere  vegetables  which  grow 
up  and  rot  on  the  same  spot  of  ground, 
except  a  few  which  are  transplanted 
into  the  Parliament  House.  Their 
whole  life  is  hurried  away  in  scamper- 
ing after  foxes,  leaping  five-bar  gates, 
trampling  upon  the  farmers'  com  and 
swilling  October."  Everywhere  In  the 
literature  of  the  day  the  mral  gentry 
are  described  as  a  coarse,  overbearing, 
illiterate  race,  solely  devoted  to  the 
stable,  the  kennel,  and  the  bottle. 

In  small  provincial  towns  It  was  the 
custom  among  polite  society  to  assemble 
every  Sunday  evening  in  tea-gardens, 
generally  known  as  "Little  Ranelaghs," 
and  there  regale  themselves  with  cakes 
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and  home-brewed  ale.  On  moonlight 
nights— for  at  other  times,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  lamps,  the  company 
would  have  had  some  difficulty  in  find- 
ing their  way  home  —  concerts  were 
sometimes  held  in  these  gardens,  while, 
occasionally,  a  company  of  strolling 
players  would  arrive  and  give  a  per- 
formance in  a  bam. 

The  World,  a  contemporary  print, 
draws  a  caustic  picture  of  country  so- 
ciety, which  was  probably  not  exag- 
gerated in  the  least 

The  scene  is  laid  at  the  seat  of  a 
rich  squire,  a  magistrate  and  an  ex- 
pectant M.P.  It  is  race-week  at  a 
neighboring  town.  Accordingly  the 
company  start  off  in  a  body,  and,  after 
travelling  five  or  six  miles  over  a  bad 
road,  arrive  at  the  Red  Lion  in  time 
for  the  ordinary.  The  dinner  consisted 
of  cold  fish,  lean  chickens,  rusty  ham, 
half-cooked  venison,  green  fruit,  and 
grapeless  wines. 

After  two  hours  wasted  over  this 
dreary  banquet,  the  diners  adjourned 
to  the  racecourse,  where  they  remained 
till  dusk  amid  a  drunken  and  disorderly 
mob.  Then  followed  a  rush  back  to 
the  town  to  dress  for  the  assembly, 
held  in  a  room  over  a  stable,  which 
was  redolent  of  the  odors  natural  to 
such  a  locality.  This,  however,  seemed 
in  no  way  to  mar  the  evening's  enjoy- 
ment. Dancing  was  kept  up  with  a 
vigor  unknown  in  these  degenerate 
days.  At  midnight,  cold  chicken  and 
negus  were  handed  round;  and  at  two 
in  the  morning  the  party  broke  up. 

The  ordinary  tenant-farmer  of  the 
last  century  differed  little  from  the 
ploughman  and  carter  who  lived  in  his 
house  and  were  domesticated  with  his 
family.  It  seldom  happened  that  he 
could  read  and  write;  and  a  scanty 
capital  sufficed  for  the  rude  cultivation 
of  the  few  fields  which  he  held  at  an 
easy  rent.  This  primitive  husbandman 
has  long  since  merged  into  the  class 
of  ordinary  laborers.  Another  kind  of 
cultivator,  long  the  pride  and  boast  of 
old  England,  is  rarely  to  be  found  now- 
adays, the  greater  number  of  small 
freeholds  having  been  gradually  ab- 
sorbed into  the  big  estates.    He  still 


exists  here  and  there  in  Cumberland 
and  one  or  other  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties, living  on  his  ancestral  acres  and 
maintaining  with  just  pride  the  ancient 
and  worthy  order  to  which  he  belongs. 

But  the  rude  and  ignorant  yeomanry 
were,  taking  them  all  in  all,  a  better 
class  than  the  gross  and  sordid  inhab- 
itants of  the  towns,  where  drunkenness 
was  the  all-pervading  vice  of  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  orders. 

In  domestic  habits  the  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  was  of  the 
slightest.  The  master-tradesman  lived 
with  his  servants  in  the  kitchen,  and  it 
was  only  on  Sundays  and  holidays  that 
the  parlor  or  "best  room"  was  made 
use  of.  After  the  day's  business  was 
over,  the  public-house  was  the  common 
resort,  and  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  its 
frequenters  to  reach  home  in  a  state 
of  sobriety.  Such  practices,  even  when 
kept  up  from  day  to  day,  the  year 
round,  involved  no  loss  of  character, 
and  it  would  have  been  considered  a 
very  strange  and  frivolous  objection 
to  a  fellow-townsman  who  aspired  to 
the  dignity  of  alderman,  or  mayor,  that 
he  were  an  habitual  drunkard  who 
rarely  went  sober  to  bed. 

The  chief  place  of  fashionable  resort 
for  both  town  and  country  people  was 
Bath,  which  long  maintained  its  su- 
premacy over  all  its  rivals. 

Many  lively  pictures  are  extant  of 
the  mode  of  life  affected  by  its  visitors. 
People  in  those  days  amused  them- 
selves in  much  the  same  frivolous  and 
unsatisfactory  manner  as  in  our  own 
times,  and  must  have  yawned  through 
the  day  with  equal  persistency.  At 
eight  in  the  morning  the  fashionable 
world  proceeded  In  deshabille  to  the 
pump-room,  where  they  drank  the  wa- 
ters while  a  noisy  band  thundered  in 
the  gallery.  Beneath  the  pump-room 
was  the  king's  bath,  described  as  "a 
huge  cistern,  where  you  see  the  patients 
of  both  sexes  up  to  their  necks  in  hot 
water.  The  ladies  wear  jackets  and 
petticoats  of  brown  linen,  with  chip 
hats,  in  which  they  fix  their  handker- 
chiefs." 

Close  to  the  pump-room  was  a  coffee- 
house for  ladies,  the  headquarters  of 
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gossip  and  scandal.  But  the  principal 
scenes  of  entertainment  were  the  two 
public  rooms,  where  "the  company  met 
alternately  every  evening.  They  are 
generally  crowded  with  well-dressed 
people,  who  drink  tea  in  separate  par- 
ties, play  at  cards,  walk,  or  sit  and 
chat  together.  Twice  a  week  there  is 
a  subscription  ball." 

At  this  time  a  species  of  stage-coach, 
called  **The  Machine,"  occupied  two 
days  in  going  between  Bath  and  Lon- 
don, carrying  ten  inside  passengers  and 
sixteen  outside,  including  the  driver 
and  guard.  The  fare  was  twenty-five 
shillings.  G^entlemen  who  were  above 
travelling  by  a  public  conveyance  fre- 
quently advertised  for  a  companion  to 
Join  them  in  a  post-chaise,  who  in  that 


case  would  divide  the  charges  and 
diminish  the  risk  of  an  attack  by  high- 
waymen. 

For  those  among  the  poorer  classes 
who  had  occasion  to  take  a  journey 
there  was  the  slow,  springless  road 
wagon,  in  which,  with  plenty  of  fresh 
straw  to  lie  upon,  and  a  tilt  overhead 
to  ward  off  both  sun  and  rain,  the  trav- 
ellers jolted  along  among  the  boxes, 
bales,  and  general  merchandise  that 
filled  up  the  rest  of  the  lumbering  vehi- 
cle; telling  stories  and  singing  songs 
to  beguile  the  time;  and,  it  may  be,  as 
happy  in  their  way  as  the  third-class 
passengers  of  to-day  speeding  across 
England  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty 
miles  an  hour. 

T.  W.  Spbiort. 


The  Cost  of  Tunnels.— In  comparing  the 
four  great  tunnels  of  the  world  there  is 
seen  to  be  a  very  remarkable  decrease  in 
time  and  cost  of  the  successive  works. 
The  Hoosac  tunnel,  the  oldest  of  the  four, 
cost  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
dollars  a  foot;  the  Mont  Oenis,  the  next 
in  date,  cost  three  hundred  and  fifty-six 
dollars  a  foot;  the  St.  Oothard  cost 
two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  dollars 
a  foot;  and  the  Arlberg,  the  latest 
in  date,  cost  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  dollars  a  foot.  This  rapid 
decrease  in  cost,  within  comparatively 
few  years,  is  a  marked  indication  of  the 
great  progress  in  mechanical  methods  and 
improvement  in  rock-excavating  tools.  A 
still  more  striking  result  exists  in  the 
case  of  a  tunnel  through  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  on  the  line  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad.  This,  unlike  those 
named,  which  were  excavated  in  old 
settled  countries,  the  terminal  easy  of 
access,  was  in  a  peculiarly  difficult 
location,  so  much  so  that  it  took  six 
months  to  convey  the  machinery  to  the 
spot  Rivers  had  to  be  turned  aside, 
bridges  built,  and  material  transporteil 
over  improvised  roads  through  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  of  forest,  mud,  and  snow- 
fields,  yet  the  tunnel,  which  is  sixteen  and 
one  half  feet  wide,  twenty-two  feet  high, 
and  eight  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  was  bored  through  the 
mountains  in  twenty-two  months,  at  the 


rate  of  four  hundred  and  thirteen  feet 
a  month,  and  a  cost  of  the  completed  tun- 
nel of  only  one  hundred  and  eighteen 

dollars  a  foot. 

InfonnAttoft. 
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Mendelssohn's  Contempt  for  Lisirt.-^ 
Ton  know,"  said  Liszt,  **that  Mendels- 
sohn, who  was  the  most  zealous  musi- 
cian that  ever  lived,  always  had  a  disUke 
for  me,  and  on  one  occasion,  at  a  soir^  at 

Dr.  K ^'s,  he  drew  a  picture  of  the 

devil  on  a  blackboard,  playing  his  G-minor 
concerto  with  five  hammers,  in  lieu  of 
fingers,  on  each  hand.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  I  once  played  his  concerto 
in  O-minor  from  the  manuscript,  and  as 
I  found  several  of  the  passages  rather 
simple  and  not  broad  enough,  if  I  may  use 
the  term,  I  changed  them  to  suit  my  own 
ideas.  This,  of  course,  annoyed  Mendels- 
sohn, who,  unlike  Schumann  or  Chopin, 
would  never  take  a  hint  or  advice  from 
any  one.  Moreover,  Mendelssohn,  who 
although  a  refined  pianist,  was  not  a 
virtuoso,  never  could  play  my  compos- 
tions  with  any  kind  of  effect,  his  technical 
skill  being  inadequate  to  the  execution  of 
intricate  passages.  So  the  only  course 
open  to  him,  he  thought,  was  to  vilify  me 
as  a  musician.  And,  of  course,  whatever 
Mendelssohn  did,  Leipsic  did  also." 

The  Stnde. 
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From  Longman's  Magazine. 
THE  BALTIC  CANAL  AND  HOW  IT  CAME 
TO  BE  MADE. 

The  Baltic,  although  it  may  be  re- 
garded almost  as  an  inland  lake,  being 
tideless  and  its  water  only  partially  salt, 
is  the  outlet  for  a  great  number  of  har- 
bors situated  on  the  German,  Russian, 
Danish,  and  Finland  coasts.  These 
harbors  are  in  communication  with  the 
interior  of  Germany  and  Russia  by 
means  of  a  vast  network  of  navigable 
rivers  and  canals,  one-fourth  of  Europe 
finding  the  outlet  for  its  rain  water  into 
the  Baltic.  From  these  harbors  are 
exported  the  produce  of  the  countries 
to  which  they  belong,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  grain,  timber,  wood  pulp, 
hides,  and  tallow;  and  in  return  im- 
porting coal,  machinery,  manufactured 
goods,  and  colonial  produce. 

Of  the  thirty-three  thousand  vessels 
engaged  in  this  traffic  about  one-third 
sail  under  the  British  flag,  the  bulk  of 
the  remainder  belonging  to  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Sweden  in  about  equal 
proportions.  The  traffic  has  been 
rapidly  increasing,  and  now  reaches 
about  eighteen  millions  of  tons.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  fir  and  oak  timber 
used  for  constructional  purposes  on  the 
east  side  of  England  and  for  coopering 
comes  from  the  Baltic,  that  used  on  the 
west  side  being  imported  principally 
from  America.  A  very  large  trade  is 
also  carried  on  in  the  importation  of 
timber  sleepers  for  the  railways,  and 
also  in  poles  and  timber  for  propping  up 
the  roofs  in  coal  mines.  The  chief 
places  for  the  import  of  timber  are  Lon- 
don, Grimsby,  Hull,  and  Hartlepool, 
and  for  mining  timber  and  sleepers 
Boston,  Grimsby,  Hartlepool,  Sunder- 
land, the  Tyne,  and  the  Scotch  ports. 

As  the  depth  of  water  in  most  of  the 
Baltic  harbors  is  small,  the  large 
vessels  engaged  in  the  American  and 
colonial  trade  are  unable  to  enter  them, 
and  consequently  generally  stop  at 
Copenhagen,  and  so  avoid  the  danger- 
ous passage  of  the  Sound.  Here  the 
cargoes  are  unloaded  and  transferred  to 
smaller  vessels  for  distribution  to  the 
various  ports  to  which  they  are  con- 
signed.   The  Danish  government,  alive 


to  the  danger  of  losing  the  monopoly  of 
this  traffic,  which  they  have  hitherto 
had,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the 
new  canal,  have  within  the  last  few 
years  spent  a  million  of  money  in  im- 
proving their  harbor  and  providing 
facilities  for  the  transport  and  ware- 
housing of  merchandise  in  transit. 
Copenhagen  has  been  declared  a  free 
port,  and  no  customs  duties  are  levied 
on  merchandise  landed  solely  for 
transit.  The  water  area  of  the  new 
port  covers  fifty-seven  acres,  and  the 
quays  have  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  at  low 
water.  There  being  no  tide  in  the 
Sound,  and  only  rarely  ice  enough  in 
winter  to  block  the  navigation,  the  har- 
bor is  practically  accessible  at  all  time» 
for  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage. 

The  Baltic  is  divided  from  the  North. 
Sea,  which  is  the  great  highway  to  and 
from  it  for  all  the  traffic  trading  to  this, 
country  and  other  parts  of  the  world,, 
by  the  narrow  neck  of  land  constituting 
the  provinces  of  Schleswlg-Holstein  and 
Jutland.    This  peninsula  overlaps  the 
southern  part  of  Sweden,  leaving  only 
a   narrow   channel,   which  is   further 
decreased  in  width  by  the  island  of 
Zealand,    which    divides    it    in    two. 
These  narrow  gutways,  known  respec- 
tively as  "the  Sound"  and  "the  Belts," 
open    out    into    the    Cattegat,    after 
traversing  which  vessels  have  to  round 
the  Skaw,  the  northernmost  part  of  Jut- 
land, and  then  double  back  southwards 
down  the  Skager  Rack  to  the  North  Sea. 
The  passage  through  the  Sound  and  the 
Belts   is   strewn   with   dangers.     The 
currents  run  very  strong;  its  waterway 
of  only  three  miles  in  width  at  the 
narrowest  place  in  the  Sound,  and  vary- 
ing from  four  to  twenty  miles  through 
the   Belts,  is   enclosed   by   the   rocky 
coast  of  Sweden  on  the  one  side  and  the 
flat,  sandy  coasts  of  Denmark  on  the 
other,  and  is  encumbered  with  innumer- 
able  banks  and   shoals.    Sudden  and 
violent  squalls  frequently  rise  in  these 
seas,  adding  to  the  other  dangers,  and 
often  when  the  winds  are  contrary  sail- 
ing vessels  are  delayed  for  several  days, 
and  sometimes  weeks. 

To  assist  the   navigation   of   these 
dangerous  seas  the  Danish  government. 
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by  treaty  with  the  Hanse-towns  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  undertook  to  erect 
l)eacons  and  lights  along  the  coast,  in 
consideration  for  which  all  vessels 
navigating  the  Cattegat  paid  dues  to 
Denmarlc.  This  power  to  levy  dues 
remained  in  force  for  five  hundred 
years,  and  the  "Sound  dues"  were  only 
abolished  in  1857,  under  a  treaty 
entered  into  by  all  the  maritime  nations 
of  Europe,  and  by  a  subsequent  treaty 
with  the  United  States.  In  consideration 
•of  Denmark  still  continuing  to  maintain 
the  lighting  and  beaconing  and  the 
management  of  the  pilot  service,  she 
was  paid  about  four  millions  of  money, 
of  which  Great  Britain's  share  was 
1,125,2061. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  which 
has  such  a  black  record  for  wrecks  as 
these    narrow  seas.     The    number    in 
«ome  years  has  averaged  more  than  one 
A  day,  the  greatest  number  of  wrecks 
recorded  in  one  year  being  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  and  the  smallest  one 
hundred   and   fifty-four.     About  fifty 
per  cent,  of  these  vessels  became  total 
wrecks,  all  the  crews  being  lost.    In 
the  four  years  1877-81   no  less  than 
seven  hundred  lives  were  lost    With 
regard  to  these  wrecks  the  fact,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
many  of  the  vessels  navigating  these 
seas  are  old  and  ill-found,  especially 
those  engaged  in  the  timber  trade,  for 
which  any  vessel  condemned  for  other 
traffic  used  to  be  thought  good  enough. 
Many  boats   which   fail   to  pass  the 
Board  of  Trade  survey  are  sold  to  the 
Swedes  and  Norwegians,  and  run  for 
many  years  afterwards  in  the  Baltic 
trade.    Sailing  vessels  are  much  more 
liable  to  be  wrecked  on  these  coasts 
than  steamers,  and  as  the  former  are 
rapidly  being  superseded  the  propor- 
tionate number  of  wrecks  is  decreas- 
ing. 

It  has  been  the  dream  of  Denmark 
for  the  last  five  hundred  years  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  the  dangers  of 
navigation  in  these  seas  by  a  marriage 
of  the  North  Sea  with  the  Baltic  by 
means  of  a  waterway  across  the 
peninsula,  which  at  one  time  belonged 
to   that    country.      In    this    Denmark 


partially  succeeded  by  the  construction 
of  the  Elder  Canal;  but  the  union  has 
now  been  more  effectually  accom- 
plished, but  by  Germany  instead  of 
Denmark. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
access  from  the  Baltic  to  Hamburg  and 
the  North  Sea  was  obtained  by  a  canal 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  BLanse  city 
of    Lfibeck.     This    waterway,    which 
branched  out  from  the  Elbe,  is  still  in 
existence.    Other  partial   communica- 
tions were  also  opened  out,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  end  of  the  last  century  that 
a  waterway  was  made  between  the  two 
seas  by  King  Christian  YII.  of  Den- 
mark, by  canalizing  the  river  Eider, 
and  where  necessary  making  new  cuts. 
This  canal  runs  from  Kiel,  in  the  Baltic, 
to  T(5nning,  in  the  North  Sea,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe.    It  is  partly  tidal, 
and  has  six  locks,  the  summit  being . 
twenty-three  feet  above  the  Baltic.    It 
is  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  one  hun- 
dred feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  ten 
feet  deep.    The  locks  are  ninety-five  and 
one-half  feet  long  and  twenty-four  and 
three-quarters    feet    wide,    with    nine 
feet  of  water  on  the  sills.    This  work 
may  be  considered  as  a  great  under- 
taking for  the  time  when  it  was  accom- 
plished, and  its  need  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  at  one  time  as  many  as 
four  thousand  vessels  used  it  in  one 
year.    As  steam  became  more  g^ierally 
used  the  number  fell  off  to  one  thousand 
five    hundred    in    1863.     During    the 
Franco-German  war,  when  the  German 
navy  was  kept  in  check  by  the  French 
men-of-war  lying  off  Heligoland,  where 
they  were  stationed  to  keep  watch  over 
the  Sound,  this  canal  was  made  use  of 
by  the  Germans  for  the  passage  of  gun- 
boats and  transports. 

Useful,  however,  as  this  canal  has 
been  in  its  time,  the  increase  in  the  size 
of  vessels  made  an  enlarged  and  im- 
proved waterway  a  necessity.  After 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  Danish  to  German  rule, 
and  the  two  countries  were  once  more 
on  peaceful  terms,  the  matter  of  the 
canal  was  taken  up  by  the  State  of 
Prussia,  and  in  1864  instructions  were 
given  for  the  preparation  of  a  scheme 
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for  a  new  canal.  The  matter  was,  how- 
ever shelved,  owing  to  the  war  which 
broke  out  between  Prussia  and  Austria, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Franco-German 
war  of  1870. 

In  1878  Herr  Dahlstrdm,  a  merchant 
of  Hamburg,  at  his  own  expense,  took 
the  matter  up,  and  had  surveys  made 
and  a  scheme  prei)ared  very  much  on 
the  lines  subsequently  carried  out 

This  scheme  was  laid  before  the  first 
Emperor  William,  who  at  once  realized 
its  importance.  The  Franco-German 
war,  although  it  had  led  to  delay  in  the 
making  of  the  canal,  had  presented  an 
object  lesson  on  naval  affairs  which 
was  not  to  be  disregarded. 

The  naval  force  of  Germany,  small 
and  weak  as  it  was  at  that  time,  was 
yet  divided  into  two  parts— one  in  the 
Baltic  for  the  defence  of  those  coasts, 
and  the  other  on  the  Elbe— the  two 
portions  being  prevented  from  uniting 
by  the  French  fleet,  which  at  the  begin- 
ning of  hostilities  was  stationed  so  as  to 
command  the  Sound,  and  thus  pre- 
vented all  sea  communication  between 
the  two  German  naval  stations  at 
Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven.  Thus  the 
German  navy  was  paralyzed  and 
unable  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  land 
forces. 

The  advantage  of  Heligoland,  which 
was  ceded  to  Germany  by  this  country 
in  exchange  for  concessions  on  the 
African  continent,  either  to  an  attack- 
ing or  defending  force,  became  man- 
ifest Any  large  fleet  attempting  to 
navigate  the  Elbe,  the  Jade,  or  the 
Weser,  owing  to  the  depth  required  for 
the  vessels,  must  come  within  a 
measurable  distance  of  this  island,  and 
its  value  as  a  means  of  protection  to 
the  naval  station  at  Wilhelmshaven  and 
of  the  commerce  of  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  cannot  be  overrated,  more 
especially  since  the  opening  of  the  new 
canal  into  the  Elbe.  The  transfer  from 
England  to  Germany  of  this  Island, 
combined  with  the  opening  out  of  a 
waterway  capable  of  being  navigated 
by  the  largest  class  of  war  vessels 
across  the  Jutland  peninsula,  has  thus 
added  immensely  to  the  power  of  Ger- 
many in  these  northern  seas. 


When  Herr  Dahlstrdm's  scheme  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  emperor  he 
at  once  realized  its  importance  by  open- 
ing out  a  road  for  the  two  fleets,  with- 
out their  having  to  navigate  through 
Danish  territory,  or  being  exposed  to 
the  dangers  of  a  hostile  fleet  command- 
ing the  Sound,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  would  provide  a  means  for  German 
ships  to  navigate  between  Hamburg 
and  Bremen  and  the  Baltic  without 
going  out  of  German  territory.  The 
emperor's  advisers,  however,  were  not 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  as  to  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
projected  canal.  Moltke's  views,  as 
openly  expressed,  were  that  if  Germany 
was  ready  to  find  the  sum  which  the 
canal  would  cost  for  military  purposes, 
the  amount  would  be  better  expended 
in  a  second  fleet.  Instead  of  on  a  canal 
for  the  fleet;  that  if  it  was  contended 
that  it  was  necessary  for  commercial 
purposes,  then  other  nations  would 
beneflt  more  from  it  than  Germany; 
and  if  it  was  further  urged  that  these 
other  countries  would  contribute 
toward  the  cost,  in  that  case  the  cannl 
would  then  have  to  be  considered  as 
international,  and  therefore  useless 
from  a  military  point  of  view.  The 
emperor  and  the  Reichstag,  however, 
took  a  different  view.  The  scheme  was 
passed  and  the  matter  relegated  to  the 
executive  to  carry  out,  the  necessary 
funds  being  voted  for  the  purpose  on 
condition  that  the  State  of  Prussia,  the 
part  of  the  empire  that  would  derive 
the  greatest  gain  from  it  commercially, 
undertook  to  guarantee  the  interest  on 
two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  pounds, 
or  rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
estimated  outlay. 

The  government  having  adopted  the 
canal,  the  surveys  and  plans  for  tho 
work  were  pushed  rapidly  forward, 
and  as  soon  as  these  were  completed 
the  inauguration  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  William 
I.,  in  June,  1887,  when  he  declared  the 
work  to  be  "for  the  honor  of  Germany, 
and  for  the  good,  the  greatness,  and 
the  strength  of  the  empire."  Eight 
years  later.  In  June  last  amidst  much 
pomp  and  ceremony,  his  grand€K>n,  the 
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present  Emperor  William,  declared  the 
canal  open  for  traffic. 

Kiel  Bay,  which  forms  the  terminus 
of  the  canal  at  the  Baltic  end,  is  a  mag- 
nificent harbor,  six  miles  long  and  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  wide,  oi>ening  out 
into  a  large  outer  bay,  which  forms  a 
safe  and  commodious  roadstead.  It 
has  perfect  anchorage,  with  a  depth  of 
from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently capacious  for  all  the  largest 
vessels  of  the  German  navy  to 
manoeuvre.  The  country  round  this 
port  and  naval  station  is  famous  for  its 
forest  and  lake  scenery,  and  has  within 
the  last  few  years  been  visited  by  great 
numbers  of  English  yachts,  owing  to 
the  regattas  which  have  been  held 
under  the  fostering  patronage  of  the 
emperor.  The  Baltic,  with  its  beautiful 
woodland  scenery  and  lovely  deep  blue 
water  and  its  quaint  fishing  villages, 
now  that  it  has  been  rendered  more 
accessible,  will  no  doubt  become  a 
favorite  cruising  ground  for  yachtsmen 
during  the  summer  days  and  the  bright 
nights  of  the  north. 

The  other  terminus  is  at  Holtenau, 
about  eighteen  miles  up  the  Elbe.  The 
country  here,  with  its  desolate  tract  of 
low  fiat  sandy  coast,  presents  a  great 
contrast  to  that  of  Kiel. 

For  some  distance  the  canal  pursues 
tlie  course  of  the  old  Eider  Canal,  a 
portion  of  which  it  has  absorbed,  the 
remainder  being  connected  with  the 
new  waterway  by  a  lock.  The  canal 
is  sixty-one  and  one-half  miles  long, 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  Suez,  and 
not  quite  double  that  of  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal.  The  water  Is  practically 
level  throughout,  locks  being  placed  at 
the  Elbe  end  to  provide  for  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide,  and  at  the  Baltic  end 
only  to  be  used  during  heavy  gales, 
when  the  level  of  the  sea  Is  affected  by 
the  wind.  The  rise  of  the  tide  in  the 
Elbe  is  ten  feet,  or  in  very  extreme 
cases  fifteen  feet,  and  very  heavy  gales 
occasionally  raise  or  depress  the  surface 
of  the  Baltic  several  feet.  Under  ex- 
treme circumstances  there  might  be  a 
sufficient  difference  of  level  to  make 
locks  at  each  end  a  necessity.  The 
locks  are  very  substantial  and  massive 


structures,  and  have  added  nearly  a 
million  to  the  cost  of  the  canal.  They 
claim  to  be.  If  not  for  actual  length  or 
width,  yet  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
are  of  sufficient  capacity  to  admit  war- 
ships of  the  first  class  and  vessels  as 
large  as  the  Atlantic  liners.  The  largest 
dock  and  ship  canal  locks  in  this  coun- 
try are  built  singly,  or  if,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  there  Is 
more  than  one  lock,  these  are  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  for  the  purpose  of  pasiring 
larger  or  smaller  vessels,  as  the  caie 
may  be,  and  so  economizing  water. 
Those,  however,  on  the  Baltic  Canal 
are  built  in  pairs,  each  of  equal  capacity, 
one  lock  being  intended  for  vessels 
entering  and  the  other  for  those  leav- 
ing, a  system  which,  though  adding 
largely  to  the  cost,  has  the  advantage 
that  if  any  accident  happened  to  one 
set  of  gates,  or  to  the  appliances  for 
opening  and  closing  them,  the  other 
lock  would  be  available.  The  total 
length  of  these  locks  is  712  feet,  the 
useful  length,  or  that  between  the  gates, 
being  492  feet  The  width  is  82  feet, 
and  the  depth  of  water  on  the  sill  31% 
feet.  As  a  comparison  with  these  di- 
mensions It  may  be  stated  that  some  of 
our  largest  men-of-war  are  367  feet 
long,  68  feet  wide,  and  have  28  feet 
draught;  and  the  large  Atlantic  liners 
are  558  feet  long,  72  feet  wide,  with  2B 
feet  draught.  These,  therefore,  could 
only  pass  through  at  high  water. 

The  canal  is  crossed  by  six  main  roads 
and  four  railways,  for  which  six  fixed 
bridges,  having  single  spans  of  five  hun- 
dred and  twelve  feet,  giving  a  headway 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet, 
and  four  swing  bridges,  having  a  water- 
way of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet, 
have  been  provided.  Communication 
between  the  two  sides,  where  the  less 
Important  roads  have  been  intersected, 
is  afforded  by  fiat-bottomed  ferry  boats 
placed  every  four  miles  apart,  and 
worked  by  wire  ropes;  or  by  a  roadway 
resting  on  stages  fixed  on  boats  which 
swing  across  the  canal 

The  country  through  which  the  canal 
has  been  cut  Is  generally  flat,  and  in 
places  low  and  marshy,  especially  along 
the  part  near  the  Elbe,  the  level  of  the 
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water  in  some  places  being  above  that 
of  the  land  through  which  the  canal 
passes.  For  a  short  distance  near 
GrUnthal,  at  the  watershed  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Eider,  there  is  a  cutting  of 
nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The 
soil  varied  very  much,  in  places  con- 
sisting principally  of  very  compact  and 
hard  glacial  drift  interspersed  with 
large  boulders^  some  of  which  had  to  be 
blasted  before  they  could  be  removed. 
The  deep  cutting  at  Griinthal  was 
through  strata  consisting  of  clay  in  dis- 
turbed beds>  and  occasioned  much 
trouble  from  the  sides  slipping  into  the 
excavation.  Along  the  marshes  the 
surface  consisted  of  a  mossy  turf  with 
a  marly  subsoil,  in  some  places  so  soft 
as  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  the  tread 
of  the  men,  and  which  filled  up  the 
excavation  as  fast  as  it  was  made. 
This  part  of  the  work  gave  the  greatest 
trouble,  and  the  difficulty  was  only  over- 
come by  bringing  sand  from  other  parts 
in  trucks  along  a  railway  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  tipping  it  from  stages  into 
the  bog,  the  sand  sinking  in  some  places 
to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  b^ow  the  sur- 
face, while  the  bog  spewed  up  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner  for  a  width  of  fifty 
feet.  When  sufficient  sand  had  been 
tipped  to  form  two  solid  banks,  or  dams, 
on  either  side  the  material  was  exca- 
vated from  between  them.  The  quan- 
tity of  sand  used  in  five  and  one-half 
miles  of  this  boggy  ground  was  over 
two  and  one-half  million  cubic  yards. 
The  total  quantity  of  material  exca- 
vated amounted  to  one  hundred  million 
cubic  yards,  or  double  that  required  for 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  and  about 
one-fifth  more  than  for  the  Suez. 

The  works  were  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  an  imperial  department,  or 
canal  commission,  consisting  of  a 
director,  two  chief  engineers,  and  a 
legal  adviser.  The  headquarters  were 
situated  at  KieL  The  canal  was 
divided  into  five  sections,  each  having 
its  separate  staff  and  employing  about 
fifty  engineers,  who  were  drawn  for  the 
purpose  from  government  departments 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
principal  works  were  let  by  tender  to 
contractors    in    divisions    under    the 


separate  heads  of  earth  work,  masonry, 
machinery,  etc. 

For  the  working  of  the  canal  and 
pilots  a  permanent  department  has 
been  organized,  which  forms  two  small 
colonies  of  offices,  workshops,  and 
residences  at  Holtenau  and  Bruns- 
bttttel. 

The  peninsula  through  which  the 
canal  passes  is  only  very  sparsely 
populated,  and  the  few  inhabitants  who 
live  there  have  plenty  of  employment 
in  tilling  their  land  and  tending  their 
cattle,  and  are  of  too  independent  a 
character  to  care  about  working  for 
wages.  They  are  the  descendants  of 
the  old  Jutes  and  Angles  who  many 
centuries  ago  came  to  this  country  on 
plundering  expeditions,  many  of  them 
remaining  behind  and  populating  a 
great  part  of  East  Anglia.  The  men 
from  the  Elbe  marshes  found  a  con- 
genial home  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
a  great  resemblance  in  manners  and 
appearance  being  said  to  exist  at  the 
present  day  between  the  marsh  men  of 
the  Elbe  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Fenland.  BrunsbUttel  was  the  chief 
home  of  the  pirates,  who  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries  harried 
the  Hamburg  traders,  and  the  people 
who  now  inhabit  the  Jutland  peninsula 
can  claim  as  distinguished  pirates  and 
adventurers  amongst  their  ancestors  as 
any  aristocratic  German  baron  or 
count  The  natives  of  these  parts  also 
used  to  bear  an  unenviable  notoriety 
for  looking  upon  the  wrecks  which 
were  so  numerously  stranded  on  their 
coast  as  a  legitimate  means  of  adding 
to  their  resources  An  old  tradition 
exists  that  prayers  at  one  time  used  to 
be  offered  up  in  the  churches  that  "their 
coasts  might  be  blessed,"  the  interpreta- 
tion put  upon  which  by  a  pastor  who 
was  remonstrated  with  for  using  such 
a  prayer  being  that  he  did  not  pray  for 
wrecks,  but  that  if  in  the  divine  wisdom 
of  Providence  wrecks  must  be,  all  he 
asked  was  that  they  might  happen  on 
the  part  of  the  coast  inhabited  by  his 
parishioners. 

As  at  times  from  eight  thousand  to 
ten  thousand  laborers,  mechanics,  and 
overseers  were  employed  on  the  canal. 
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it  was  necessary  not  only  to  import  men 
from  other  places,  but  also  to  proyide 
for  housing  and  feeding  them.  These 
imported  men  were  principally  Ger- 
mans, Poles,  and  Italians,  and  it  speaks 
well  for  the  management  that  the 
aggregation  of  so  much  political 
effervescence  as  was  brought  together 
did  not  lead  to  any  strikes  or  disturb- 
ances. 

The  wages  paid  varied  from  three 
shillings  upwards,  many  of  the  better 
class  of  laborers  being  able  to  earn 
eight  shillings  a  day  at  piece-work. 
Many  of  the  men  of  frugal  habits  who 
remained  on  the  work  from  commence- 
ment to  finish,  owing  to  the  cheapness 
of  their  food  and  lodging,  and  to  the  aid 
given  by  the  savings  banks  which 
formed  part  of  the  system,  were 
enabled  to  save  enough  to  keep  them 
for  the  rest  of  their  days. 

The  accommodation  required  was  not 
left  to  be  provided  by  the  various  con- 
tractors, but  was  undertaken  by  the 
government.  Large  barracks  were 
built,  each  capable  of  accommodating 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  men.  They 
were  provided  with  dining-halls,  which 
were  also  used  for  service  on  Sundays. 
As  far  as  possible  the  different  nation- 
alities were  aggregated  together  in 
separate  barracks.  The  dormitories 
held  from  eight  to  ten  men  each,  and 
were  provided  with  an  iron  bedstead, 
seaweed  mattress,  bolster,  sheets  and 
blankets,  and  a  locker  and  stool.  Two 
principal  hospitals  were  provided,  but 
each  separate  building  had  its  own 
surgery  and  dispensary.  Stores  were 
maintained  where  clothes,  tobacco,  and 
other  requirements  could  be  obtained  at 
cost  price. 

The  general  management,  as  far  as 
possible,  was  conducted  as  a  military 
organization.  The  average  number  of 
working  hours  was  ten.  Before  going 
to  work,  which  commenced  at  six 
o'clock  when  it  was  light,  the  men  were 
supplied  with  coffee  and  rolls.  The 
second  breakfast,  consisting  of  coffee, 
rolls,  and  sausages,  was  sent  on  to  the 
worka  Dinner  was  served  in  the  dining- 
hall  at  twelve,  and  supper  after  work 
was  finished.    The  pay  for  an  ordinary 


laborer  for  lodging,  lights,  and  morn- 
ing coffee,  dinner,  and  washing  was 
7%d.  a  day,  breakfast  and  supper  being 
paid  for  extra.  Beer  was  not  forbidden^ 
but  its  use  was  not  encouraged.  Ac- 
commodation was  provided  for  the- 
wives,  who  were  employed  in  the 
kitchen  and  laundry,  but  they  were 
not  allowed  to  work  on  the  canaL 

The  canal  is  lighted  throughout  by 
electricity.  In  the  Suez  Canal  the 
lighting  is  effected  by  powerful  electric 
lamps  placed  on  the  vessels,  which 
illuminate  the  space  for  some  distance 
in  front.  On  the  Baltic  Canal  the  sys- 
tem consists  of  incandescent  lights  on 
posts  fixed  at  intervals  on  the  banks 
and  at  the  docks. 

Although  the  construction  of  the  canat 
has  not  involved  any  very  special 
engineering,  such  as  was  required  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  met  with  in 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  the  works 
have  been  well  designed  and  well 
carried  out.  The  locks  are  substan- 
tially and  well  built,  and  the  bridges 
and  buildings  show  evidence  of  careful 
design,  neat  finish,  and  good  workman- 
ship, and  in  some  cases  of  architectural 
taste. 

Compared  with  other  works  of  a 
similar  character,  merit  may  certainly 
be  claimed  for  the  fact  that  the  canal 
has  been  completed  for  less  than  the 
original  estimate,  and  within  the  time 
originally  stated.  To  a  great  extent 
this  no  doubt  arises  from  the  money  hav- 
ing been  provided  by  government,  and 
hence  the  absence  of  any  necessity  for 
payments  for  financing  the  scheme, 
such  as  were  so  freely  squandered  on 
the  Suez  Canal;  there  was  also  no  outlet 
for  the  large  sums  paid  for  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  parliamentary  sanction,  in 
law  costs,  and  in  compensation  for 
vested  rights.  The  total  cost  has  been 
about  seven  and  three-quarter  millions 
of  pounds,  as  compared  with  sixteen 
million  for  the  Manchester  Ship  Conal 
and  twenty  millions  for  the  Suez 
Canal. 

As  regards  the  commercial  advan- 
tages of  the  new  waterway,  whatever 
will  be  Germany's  gain  will  to  a  great 
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extent  be  Denmark's  loss.  The  two 
rivals,  although  each  declaring  the  best 
intentions,  are  Jealously  watching  one 
another.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  attraction  at  Copenhagen  and  the 
inducements  offered  for  vessels  to  make 
use  of  the  new  free  port  will  be  sufOi- 
cient  to  counteract  the  rival  claims  of 
the  canal.  For  vessels  trading  to  En- 
gland from  the  Baltic  there  will  be  a 
saving  of  distance,  and  consequent  gain 
in  time  and  safety;  but  to  set  against 
this  it  is  anticipated  that  the  improved 
waterway  will  open  up  a  market  in  the 
Baltic  ports  for  the  sale  of  Westphalian 
coal,  which,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
transit,  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to 
compete  with  English  coal.  The  open- 
ing up  of  the  Dortmund-Ems  Canal, 
which  will  be  completed  next  year,  will 
place  the  Westphalian  coal  fields  in 
direct  communication  with  the  Baltic, 
and  permit  of  the  traffic  of  vessels  of 
five  hundred  tons.  The  exports  of 
British  coal  in  1893  to  Russia  amounted 
in  value  to  770,148^;  to  Sweden,  788,- 
6782.;  to  Denmark,  668,0722.;  and  to  the 
German  Baltic  ports  500,0002.  This 
traffic  is  of  great  importance  to  this 
country,  not  only  for  its  direct  benefit 
in  the  sale  of  the  mineral,  but  in  reduc- 
ing the  freight  of  timber  and  other 
produce  by  providing  return  cargoes 
for  the  vessels  employed. 

For  vessels  going  from  the  Baltic  to 
Hamburg  and  up  the  Elbe  the  saving  in 
distance  by  the  new  canal  will  be  over 
four  hundred  miles,  which  is  equal  to  a 
saving  in  time  for  a  steamer  of  about 
two  days;  for  vessels  going  to  Bremer- 
haven,  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 
miles;  to  the  Dutch  ports,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  miles;  to  Dover  and  all 
ports  to  the  south  and  west,  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  miles;  to  Hull,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles;  to  Newcastle, 
one  hundred  and  seven.  North  of  this 
to  the  Scotch  ports  the  saving  will  be 
little  or  nothing.  Allowing  for  the  de- 
creased speed  through  the  canal,  the 
saving  in  time  for  vessels  passing  Dover 
will  be  about  ten  hours,  and  also  there 
will  be  the  saving  of  pilot  dues  through 
the  Sound.  The  duties  imposed  for 
using  the  canal  are,  however,  heavy, 


and  will  deter  all  the  smaller  class  of 
steamers  and  those  carrying  merchan- 
dise commanding  low-priced  freights 
from  making  use  of  it.  It  is  also  con- 
tended that  in  winter  the  Elbe  is  much 
more  frequently  frozen,  and  for  a 
longer  time  than  the  Sound,  and  that 
the  danger  of  navigation  is  often  as 
great  as  by  the  other  route.  So  far 
the  traffic  has  certainly  not  come  up  to 
expectation,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Hamburg  trade,  three-fourths  of  the 
vessels  using  the  canal  going  to  and 
from  that  port.  The  opinion  at  present 
of  shipowners  and  traders  is  that  while 
the  dues  remain  at  the  present  rate  it 
will  only  pay  in  the  case  of  very  few 
vessels  to  use  the  canal.  It  has  been 
found  that  for  vessels  of  about  eight 
hundred  tons  from  London  to  the  Baltic 
the  dues  will  amount  to  more  than  the 
saving  in  coal,  wages,  and  other  ex- 
penses by  the  old  route. 

Considerable  improvement  in  the  har- 
bors and  rivers  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the 
Elbe  has  recently  been  going  on,  partly 
in  anticipation  of  the  increased  traffic 
which  is  expected  to  result  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal.  A  million  and  a  half 
has  been  spent  in  deepening  and  im- 
proving the  Weser,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  navigation  of  the  largest  of  vessels 
up  to  Bremen.  A  deep-water  harbor 
has  been  constructed  at  Cuxhaven,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The  quays  and 
depth  of  water  at  Hamburg  have  been 
greatly  improved.  At  Stettin  and 
Konigsberg  large  works  of  improve- 
ment are  now  in  progress;  Russia  is 
constructing  a  new  harbor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Neva,  and  both  this  country  and 
Germany  are  opening  out  and  improv- 
ing very  largely  their  rivers  and  canals. 
The  Danish  works  at  Copenhagen  have 
already  been  referred  to,  and  Sweden, 
not  to  be  left  behind,  is  following  suit 
at  Malm(5. 

The  opening  of  the  North  Sea  and 
Baltic,  or  Nord-Ost-See  Canal,  as  it  has 
generally  been  known  in  Germany,  was 
effected  by  the  Emperor  William  III., 
with  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  and 
received  its  official  name  as  the  "Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Canal."  Following  the  exam- 
ple set  by  De  Lesseps  at  the  opening  of 
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the  Suez  Canal,  the  inauguration  was 
made  an  international  affair.  All  the 
great  European  maritime  nations  and 
the  United  States  were  invited  to  send 
representatives.  Oermany  herself  had 
seventeen  of  her  largest  war-9hlpfl 
present.  England  was  represented  by 
the  Royal  yacht  Osborne,  with  the 
Duke  of  York  on  board,  and  the 
Admiralty  yacht  Enchantress,  and 
three  battle-ships,  three  cruisers,  and 
three  gunboats.  Italy  sent  eight  ships; 
the  United  States,  four.  France,  Rus- 
sia. Holland,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Austria,  Spain,  Turkey, 
Roumania,  were  all  represented.  The 
procession  took  eight  hours  to  pass 
through  the  canal,  and  was  led  by  the 
emperor  In  the  imperial  yacht  Hoheu- 
zollem,  which  was  followed  by  twenty- 
three  vessels  carrying  the  principal 
guests.  The  officers  and  crews  of  all 
the  vessels  were  liberally  entertained 
by  the  German  authorities,  and  a  week 
of  festivities  was  kept  up,  ending  with 
a  regatta  for  yachts  at  Kiel.  It  was 
certainly  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
times  to  see  all  these  mighty  engines  of 
destruction,  belonging  to  different,  and 
at  times  hostile,  nations,  engaged  in 
taking  part  in  such  a  peaceful  cere- 
mony. Such  a  gathering  together  of 
ships  of  war  of  all  nations  for  peaceful 
purposes  had  certainly  never  been 
previously  witnessed  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  If  the  best  guarantee  of 
peace  is  to  be  prepared  for  war,  then 
this  naval  demonstration  at  Kiel  was 
an  object  lesson  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Among  all  this  harmony  and  rejoicing 
there  were  not  wanting,  however,  per- 
sons of  a  sufficiently  cynical  turn  of 
mind  to  ask  why  all  these  nations 
should  come  together  to  rejoice  because 
Oermany  was  endeavoring  not  only  to 
steal  a  march  over  her  neighbors  in  her 
commercial  relations,  but  had  strength- 
ened her  naval  resources,  and  obtained 
an  advantage  over  at  least  some  of 
those  who  were  represented  In  any 
contest  which  future  political  com- 
plications may  at  any  time  bring 
about 

W.  H.  Wheelbb. 


From  Blaokwood'i  Magailne. 
THE  HSIBS  OF  KISLUS. 

AH  KPUODX  OF  FAJflUT  UISTOBT. 
CHAFTKB  T. 

The  house  of  Over-Kellie  had  not  the 
dignity  of  the  castle;  yet  the  living- 
room  into  which  Peter  strayed  with 
absent  eyes,  flinging  himself  down  on 
an  oak  bench  beside  the  long  table,  was 
not  entirely  without  pretension.  The 
windows  were  high  in  the  walls;  the 
fire  was  a  wide-spreading  ingle,  with 
some  seats  under  its  ruddy  arch.  A 
large  oaken  table  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  room;  but  it  was  kept  with 
greater  care  than  was  common,  cleanly 
swept,  with  a  pair  of  large  silver  can- 
dlesticks on  the  high  mantel-shelf,  and 
some  carving  on  the  panels.  On  one 
side  of  the  fireplace  a  casement  had 
been  put  in  with  a  broad  sill,  so  that 
the  women  might  have  light  for  their 
work,  and  weapons  hung  upon  the  walls 
by  way  of  ornament— an  old  Andrea 
Ferrara,  and  some  pieces  of  plain  ar- 
mor such  as  were  worn  by  squires  and 
yeomen.  The  only  thing  that  made 
any  stronger  call  upon  the  attention 
was  the  carving  of  the  mantelpiece,  on 
which  there  was  what  seemed  a  rough 
copy  of  the  shield  which  occupied  a 
similar  position  at  Kellie  Castle,  with 
the  motto  sprawling  in  rather  ungainly 
letters,  out  of  proportion  with  the  armo- 
rial bearings,  A  tovt  pwrwir,  in  a  length- 
ened scroll  by  itself. 

The  leddy,  or,  to  compromise  the 
matter,  the  mistress  of  Over-Kellle, 
which  was  a  title  equally  befitting, 
whether  she  was  by  right  gudewife  or 
leddy,  came  hurriedly  out  of  the  house 
to  greet  Pate,  eager  to  hear  all  that 
had  happened,  and  what  had  specially 
befallen  himself  In  this  crisis  of  his 
affairs.  The  mistress  had  still  hoped, 
or  persuaded  herself  she  hoped,  that 
the  previous  news  about  Sir  Walter's 
will  might  be  untrue;  and,  as  she  fol- 
lowed her  son  up  the  few  steps  which 
led  to  the  great  room,  had  overfiowed 
in  a  string  of  questions,  echoed  by  her 
daughter  Margaret,  who  followed  close 
upon  her  steps.  "Oh,  Pate!  what  did 
they  say  till  ye?  was  the  writer  there? 
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was  there  any  person  that  had  author- 
ity? Pate,  my  man,  did  you  lay  his 
head  in  the  grave?— for  sure,  it  was 
your  right." 

"Ay,"  said  Peter,  "I  laid  his  head  in 
the  grave— muckle  good  as  that  did  me; 
for  sure,  as  you  say,  it  was  my  right." 

*'And  is  it  true  about  the  testament?" 
asked  his  sister. 

**It  canna  be  true— I  will  not  believe 
it:  it  is  but  the  Ul-wiU  of  Maister  Play- 
fair,"  said  the  mistress;  ''they  were 
ever  against  our  house." 

"Mother,  mother,  what  has  the  writer 
to  do  with  it?  he  cannot  alter  what 
Sir  Walter  says.  But  maybe  it  is  not 
so  ill  as  we  thought,"  said  Margaret, 
with  devouring  eyes  on  her  brother's 
face. 

"Let  me  be!  let  me  be!  I  would  like 
a  stoup  of  your  ale,  mother.  The  roads 
are  very  heavy  both  for  man  and  beast." 

"You  are  tired,  my  bonnie  lad!  Na, 
1*11  not  say  another  word,"  said  the 
mistress,  while  Margaret  flew  down- 
stairs to  get  him  the  refreshment  he 
asked.  "We  might  have  thought  if  we 
had  not  been  so  taken  up  concerning 
the  news.  Na,  na,  I  will  not  hurry  you, 
my  Patie.  Just  take  your  time,  my 
bonnie  lad!" 

And  she  seated  herself  on  the  settle 
near  the  flre,  and  took  up,  not  without 
a  little  ostentation  and  with  a  sigh  of 
excitement,  her  habitual  work.  Mar- 
garet stood  gazing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table  while  he  drank,  and  their 
united  force  of  curiosity  and  suspense 
moved  him  more  by  repression  than  it 
had  done  by  utterance. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Pate,  "hear  this: 
my  Lord  Oliphant— that  is  the  head  of 
our  name— If  I  were  ten  times  over  the 
first  of  it  in  Fife,  no  mortal  man  can 
•contradict  that" 

A  sob  of  opposition  and  protest  came 
from  the  overcharged  bosom  of  the  mis- 
tress. Mortal  man  she  was  not,  but 
woman;  and  therefore  resistant  to  every 
statement  which  diminished  the  impor- 
tance of  those  she  loved. 

"The  head  of  our  name,"  repeated 
Pate,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  In  fine 
acknowledgment  of  an  allegiance  which 
was  not  agreeable  to  him.     "There  is 


therefore  excuse,  if  excuse  were  wanted. 
It  is  no  alienation;  but  might,  in  the 
language  of  some  persons,  be  conceived 
a  giving  back." 

Pate  was  not  without  his  share  of 
schooling;  he  could  be  sententious, 
which  has  always  been  a  possibility  to 
a  Scotsman,  when  he  chose. 

"Given  back!"  said  the  quick  Mar- 
garet, "but  it  never  came  from  thence. 
Look  at  the  Bulk,  and  look  at  the  tree. 
It  was  no  fief  of  Aberdalghie,  but  won 
by  our  awin  spear  and  our  awin  bow." 

The  women  were  wild  with  this  out- 
rageous pretence;  but  Pate,  whose 
heart,  he  thought,  was  broken,  bent 
his  head  down  on  his  hands,  and  spoke 
no  word. 

Afterwards  he  began  to  tell  them 
what  had  happened,  which  they  lis- 
tened to  with  cries  of  indignation  and 
wrath.  If  it  had  been  the  Prince  of  Scot- 
land (or  of  Wales,  as  it  was  heard  with 
indignation  that  the  heir  of  the  crown 
was  now  to  be  called)  who  had  tried 
to  push  forth  Pate  from  his  lawful 
place,  his  mother  and  sister  would  have 
risked  their  loyalty  to  resist  it.  But  a 
young  popinjay  of  a  master  of  Oliphant. 
as  Robbie  Beatoun  had  justly  said! 
And  then  by  degrees  they  elicited  from 
Pate  all  he  had  heard  about  Sir  Wal- 
ter's incompetence,  and  how  Sir  John 
and  the  writer  between  them  had 
swayed  his  mind,  in  spite  of  all  that 
Maister  Melville,  good  friend  and  true, 
had  been  able  to  do. 

"I  am  no  for  fechting,"  said  the  mis- 
tress. "I've  seen  more  of  It  in  my 
time  than  I  would  desire  to  see  again; 
but  to  sustain  a  mortal  wrong,  and  not 
to  say  a  word— I  would  raise  the  coun- 
try afore  I  would  abide  that." 

"I  would  rather  sell  my  shoon  off  my 
feet,  and  my  gown  off  my  back!"  said 
Margaret,  ever  the  first  to  see  what 
was  the  real  question. 

"Whisht,  mother,  whisht!  If  it  was 
to  raise  the  country  and  hand  the  castle 
against  whoever  should  oppose!  Ah!" 
cried  Pate,  with  a  sigh,  •*that  was  the 
way  in  the  former  days,  when  there 
was  a  king  in  Scotland." 

"And  whatfor  no?"  cried  the  mistress, 
with  a  gleam  of  war  in  her  eyes;  but 
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iben  Bbe  tbren  her  apron  over  her  bead 
and  began  to  erj-  "The  Ixird  forgiTe 
me,"  she  said;  "to  bid  the  lada  to  Techt. 
that  are  aye  o'er  ready;  and  me  that 
have  seen  the  son  brought  In  BtllT  and 
stark  to  hia  aln  mother's  beartbstane! 
Ob,  DO,  my  Patle,  no!  I  am  an  iU 
woman  to  think  sacb  tbongbta." 

"If  that  were  the  way  of  It!"  cried 
Pate.  "But  the  strong  band  will  not 
serve  na,  mother;  and  he  Is  tbe  chief 
of  onr  name.  How  could  I  rouse  tbe 
flsber-ladB  at  St-  Monance,  that  are 
'most  Ollpbanta,  against  tbe  head  of 
oar  own  name?" 

"There's  not  one  of  them  bat  would 
follow  you.  Pate.  It  is  yoa  that  are 
tbe  head  of  the  name!" 

"Whisht,  Peggy!— to  their  death  and 
the  ruin  of  their  sma'  bouses,  and  star- 
vation to  their  balms— me  that  should 
rather  feed  and  fend  them!"  Peter 
half  turned  with  a  wave  of  bis  hand 
towards  the  motto  rudely  carved  upon 
the  mantelpiece,  "A  toct  povrvoir."  He 
pronounced  It  as  bis  equal  might  do 
to-day.  Aw  toutt  pourvolre.  "If  ye  ken 
nothing  else,  you  ken  the  meaning  of 
that." 

The  women  tamed  their  eyes  to  it 
sadly,  both  answering,  yet  with  re- 
luctance, to  the  spell.  "Indeed  It  was  an 
HI  day  it  was  pltten  there,"  said  the 
mistress,  shaking  her  bead.  "Tour 
father,  honest  man— and  blessed  be  his 
rest!  — was  Just  wud  of  these  auld 
words.  Never  was  there  a  crownplece 
to  ware  upon  unthankful  folk  but  yon 
was  what  he  said.  Yon  fishers  in  St. 
Monance!  He  would  point  It  to  mo 
that  would  have  held  him  back,  and 
says  he,  'Te  dinna  uuderstand,  Mar- 
g'ret,  but  I  understand.  The  halU  tot 
provided  for:  that's  what  It  means— and 
tbe  honor  of  my  name.'  'Laird,  laird,' 
I  aye  said,  'you  a 
taken    up    with    t1 

"Not  BO,"  said  Pai 

"Never  so!"  crie. 
kindled  and  sblnli 
"keen  with  honor" 
and  brightness  ag 
panelled  wall. 

"And  that  Is  ] 


est,"  said  the  young  man— "the  law. 
and  the  siller;  It  Is  either  to  abide  the 
wroi^,  or  to  risk  the  pickle  land  and 
the  old  rooftree,  and  your  Uvlng,  mother. 
Bay  that  Peggy  Is  safe  in  Bob  Beatnnn's 
hands.  But  there  Is  you  and  me,  and 
them  that  hang  upon  us.  Me,  I  could 
go  away  to  the  wars  In  Germany,  where 
there's  ever  place  for  a  Scot,  like  many 
a  hiimnn'"  before  me;  bnt  that  would 
be  no  pleasant  issue  for  my  mother." 

"O  Pate!  Pate!"  she  cried,  otherwise 
speechless,  holding  up  her  hauds  in  an 
agon;. 

"And  the  plea  at  law."  be  went  on. 
"The  plea  at  law!  there's  something 
that  is  as  devouring  as  tbe  grave. 
And  It's  that  Is  the  only  way.  Look, 
mother!  shall  I  take  your  living  and 
mine  and  fling  It  to  thae  dognes?  I 
might  get  righted  of  my  wrong;  but 
if  not  we  wonld  be  beggars,  with  a 
wallet  on  onr  back  and  a  stalf  la  our 
band.  And  what  would  come  of  the 
name,  then,  or  the  old  o'erword  of  the 
name?  My  heart  Is  Just  broken,"  cried 
Pate,  with  a  wild  movement  of  his 
arms.  "Run  the  risk  of  everything  we 
yet  posaees— or  else  brook  the  wrong. 
How  is  a  man  to  decide?  Whiles  I 
think  I  wonld  sooner  perish  than  brook 

the  wrong " 

"Tou  must  not  do  It,  you  most  not 
do  It!"  cried  the  mother  and  daughter 
In  one  breath. 

"Or  be  counted  among  the  dyvora  at 
the  horn,"  cried   Pate.     "The  broken 
men  that  have  neither  land  nor  dwell- 
ing to  their  name.    The  Lord  preserve 
me!  but  I  am  tn  a  sore  strait.    Dishonor 
oue  way  and  ruin  tbe  t'other.    To  be 
stripped  of  all,  or  to  sit  stUI  like  a 
coward  and  brook  tbe  wrong  and  the 
aba  me!" 
.^t  this  moment  the  attention  of  the 
Kt»  suddenly  diverted, 
horse's  hoofs,  urged  In 
ip  along  the  road,  had 
'  a  minute  or  two;  and 
Into  the  air  the  sndden 
Inging  gate,  tbe  bring- 
i  npon  the  paved  yard, 
of  some  one  flinging 
"Where  are  they?  in 
some  one  cried;  and 
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the  door  swinging  open  admitted  Mis- 
tress Jean  from  the  castle,  breathless 
with  haste,  excitement,  and  agitation, 
her  fair  face  glowing,  her  bright  hair 
waving,  her  riding-skirt  splashed  with 
the  heavy  mnd  of  the  road.  "Oh,  take 
me  in!"  she  cried.  "Oh,  save  me,  leddy; 
I  have  no  place  to  hide  my  head,  and 
Kellie  has  come  into  a  stranger's 
hands.'* 

"My  bonnie  bairn!"  cried  the  mis- 
tress, rising  from  her  seat,  "who  has 
dared  to  frichten  you  like  this?" 

"Oh,  I'm  safe,  I'm  safe,"  cried  Mis- 
tress  Jean,    "now    I'm    here.     But    I 

thought  I  would  never  win  here *' 

She  flung  herself  into  the  great  chair 
from  which  the  mistress  had  risen. 
'The  hall  is  full  of  men,"  she  said, 
pushing  back  her  hair  from  her  fore- 
head, "drinking  wine  and  holding 
muckle  loud  talk— and  my  brother,  Sir 
Walter,  that  was  lying  there  yestreen, 
only  laid  in  his  grave  this  very  day." 

"If  there  was  any  man  that  dared," 
cried  Peter,  flaming  up  in  response, 
with  a  kindled  eye  and  flashing  face, 
"to  lay  a  little  finger  upon  you " 

"On  me!"  cried  Mistress  Jean,  in  high 
disdain.  "He  would  have  brooked  a 
buffet  in  reply,  and  that  I  can  answer 
for;  but  yonder  young  lord— if  he's  the 
maister  of  Oliphant,  as  they  say,  he 
does  muckle  harm  to  a  good  name— he 
cried  to  me  as  a  bonnie  lass,  the  cow- 
ard loon!  and  held  wine  to  me  to  drink 
the  health  of  the  new  lord— me!  that 
am  leddy  by  all  rules  in  my  ain  right." 

"And  so  you  are,"  cried  Margaret, 
"I  have  ever  said  so— if  nature  and  law 
were  the  same." 

The  mistress  shook  her  head.  "Not 
for  a  lass,  not  for  a  lass!"  she  said; 
but  her  kind  hand  rested  with  a  caress- 
ing touch  upon  the  girl's  shoulder. 
"Think  no  more  o't,"  she  said,  "my 
bonnie  doo!  you  are  safe  here." 

"But  I  must  think  more  of  it,"  cried 
Mistress  Jean.  "I  am  no  doo,  but  of  a 
fighting  race.  He  is  riding  off  the  mom, 
that  painted  pyet  of  a  maister— maybe 
to-night.  And  by  St.  Margaret!— which 
Is  a  good  oath,  for  we  bear  her  blood 
—I'll  hold  the  auld  house  against  him 
and  all  his!    I  will  do  It!    Cousin  Pate, 


you're  my  chief  vassal,  for  you're  the 
next  of  the  name:  you're  my  captain: 
up  with  you,  when  you  hear  what  I 
say!  Raise  every  Oliphant  in  Fife. 
They  are  no  maidens  spinning  at  their 
wheels,  but  buirdly  men!" 

Pate  had  started  with  a  reddening 
cheek  at  the  word  vassal;  but  with  an- 
other glance  at  her,  a  smile  of  won- 
derful tenderness  and  brightness  came 
over  his  face,  and  he  bowed  his  head 
with  a  look  of  mingled  reverence  and 
protection  beautiful  to  see.  "That  am 
I,"  he  said,  "and  at  my  lady's  bidding 

I'll "     He  paused  again.     The  old 

cloud,  dissipated  for  a  moment,  came 
over  him.  "But,  Mistress  Jean,"  he 
said,  "bethink  you  first  what  it  will 
be.  Glean  rebellion  against  king  and 
law." 

"I  have  ever  been  a  queen's  woman," 
cried  Jean;  "and  that  for  your  law!" 
she  cried,  snapping  her  fingers,  "that 
takes  your  native  heritage  out  of  your 
hands,  because,  at  God's  will,  not  your 
own,  you  are  a  lass  bom  instead  of  a 
man!" 

"Eh!  and  from  the  man  also— the  true 
heir— at  the  will  of  a  doited  auld  laird," 
cried  the  mistress,  forgetting  the  fore- 
most grace  of  hospitality  in  her  indig- 
nation for  her  son. 

"How  dare  you  call  my  brother.  Sir 

Walter,  a  doited "  cried  Jean,  with 

fiashing  eyes.  And  then  suddenly  she 
calmed  down.  "It's  maybe  true,  since 
both  him  and  me  we  are  cheated  of 
our  rights.  And  are  ye  then  so  slack, 
Peter  Oliphant,  that  for  the  sake  of 
king  and  law  ye  will  not  stand  to  de- 
fend your  own?" 

"Lady  Jean,"  said  Pate,  "I  and  mine 
are  at  your  orders,  and  our  right  is  the 
same;  but  for  the  lads  that  would  fol- 
low me,  and  rise  at  your  name— the 
fishers  at  St  Monance,  the  small  farm- 
ers intill  Gambee— every  man  with  his 
little  gear  that  he  has  gathered  out  of 
the  heavy  ploughland  or  the  stormy 
sear-do  ye  mind  that  every  one  would 
be  putten  to  the  horil,  their  sma'  tene- 
ments levelled  with  the  earth,  and  their 
balms  scattered  to  the  winds?  For  this 
house  we  are  ready,  though  it  means 
want  for  my  mother  and  banishment 
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(at  the  best)  for  me.  We  were  not  even 
without  a  thought  of  it,  as  they  will 
tell  you,— though  I  allow  for  our  own 
hand,— till  that  glowered  at  me  in  the 

face." 

"What?"  cried  Jean,  staring  wildly, 
as  if  he  had  pointed  to  a  ghost 

He  pointed  again  in  silence  to  the  fire- 
place, where  Jean's  lighter  eyes  caught 
the  rough  carving  with  a  flutter  of  vol- 
atile observation.  "Eh !"  she  cried,  "but 
if  s  ill  done!  But  aU  this  mocking,  and 
I  want  a  true  man.  What  are  these 
auld  words— if  I  kent  what  they  meant 
—to  you,  Peter  Oliphant,  and  me?" 

"They  are  Just  the  o'erword  of  the 
race,"  he  said,  "that  our  fathers  have 
left  to  us— the  best  they  could,  and  the 
most  meaning  in  the  least  buik.^  To 
provide  for  all,  that's  what  it  means 
—no  to  devote  them  to  death  and  ruin 
for  our  service.  Mistress  Jean,  when 
you  think  well  of  it,  that  will  suffice, 
I  trow,  for  you  and  me." 

"I  trow  no  such  thing!"  cried  the 
girl;  "for  what  should  a  man  die  for 
if  not  for  his  laird's  rights,  or  his 
leddy's,  as  the  case  may  be?  Is  there 
aucht  more  honorable.  Pate?— a  good 
cause  and  a  good  weapon,  and  stout 
auld  walls  to  hold  against  the  world! 
Me,  that  am  only  a  lass,  the  more's  the 
pity,  it  would  put  pith  into  the  very 
arm  of  me!" 

She  held  it  out,  pushing  up  her  sleeve 
—a  well-knit,  vigorous,  brown  arm,  but 
so  slim  and  soft  that  the  tension  of  the 
general  feeling  was  relieved  by  the  sud- 
den laugh  into  which  she  herself  was 
the  first  to  break.  "But  a  pistol  covers 
all  that,"  she  added  afterwards.  "I 
could  load  and  I  could  fire  with  any 
man." 

"But  no  to  shoot  a  neighbor  dead," 
said  Margaret,  with  a  shiver,  holding 
the  soft  arm  with  two  caressing  hands, 
smoothing  down  the  sleeve  over  It  with 
a  tender  touch.  The  thrill  ran  through 
the  other,  too,  though  she  tossed  her 
fair  head. 

"I  did  not  say  a  neighbor;  but  if  it 
was  yon  fause  gallant,  with  his  air 
like  a  lady's  love,  and  his  coarse  cry 
to  what  he  thought  was  a  lass  of  no 

1  Smallest  sp^aa. 


account Yon  was   no  gentleman, 

Cousin  Pate,"  she  said,  turning  to  him 
with  a  glance  which  made  Pate's  face 
glow  crimson,  and  filled  his  heart  witli 
a  sudden  fiood  of  pride  and  exhilara- 
tion. The  appeal  in  itself  carried  a 
sanction  higher  than  that  of  any  court 
of  honor.  Jean's  implied  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  rustic  cousin's  highest 
claim  could  not  have  animated  him 
more  had  it  come  from  the  king  upon 
his  throne. 

But  the  lamp  burned  late  that  night 
in  the  windows  of  Over-Kellie,  and 
many  were  the  anxious  consultations 
held  under  its  roof.  As  the  evening 
went  on,  it  was  Pate  and  his  mother 
whose  voices  were  the  most  heard. 
Jean  fell,  like  Margaret,  into  the  posi- 
tion of  an  eager  listener,  submitting 
for  the  first  time  to  the  supremacy  of 
strength  and  age,  leaving  the  decision 
to  them,  fiashing  only  now  and  then, 
as  Margaret  did,  an  eager  light  of  sug- 
gestion upon  every  new  discussion  as 
it  rose. 

CHAPTBB  VI. 

News  were  brought  to  Over-Kellie 
only  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day 
that  the  new  heir,  who  had  made  so 
ungracious  an  entrance,  was  gone.  It 
was  brought  by  Neil  Morison,  in  the 
faded  velvet  doublet  which  was  his 
habit  of  state,  attended  by  the  varlet 
called  Jaicque  (Anglicd,  Jack),  who  was 
man  enough  to  groom  all  the  horses 
left  in  the  Kellie  stables— to  wit,  a 
sober  steed  of  all  work,  now  ridden  by 
Maister  Neil,  and  the  skittish  pony  of 
Mistress  Jean,  who  h^d  in  these  old 
unused  stalls  something  like  the  same 
position  which  her  mistress  held  in  the 
castle.  It  was  Jaicque  who  opened  th;^ 
gate,  and  "tirled  at  the  pin"  of  the 
house  door,  and  held  the  stirrup  while 
the  major-domo  got  down  from  his 
horse,  which  he  did  slowly  and  with 
difficulty.  He  had  been  Sir  Walter's 
faithful  attendant,  and  long  confine* 
ment  to  his  master's  chamber  had 
given  to  his  scarcely  more  than  middle 
age  the  aspect  of  an  old  man.  He  gave 
the  mistress  a  bow  which  almost 
alarmed  her,  it  was  so  grand,  a  much 
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finer  bow  tliau  that  with  which  he 
signified  his  sense  of  the  presence  of 
his  own  young  lady,  whom  it  appeared 
he  had  come  to  seek. 

''I  was  weel  aware/'  he  said,  ''and 
it  was  the  conviction  of  our  Mistress 
Marjory,  who  is  my  Lady  Jean's  auld 
caretaker,  and  kens  her  ways,  that  our 
young  damsel,  Leddy  Over-Kellie, would 
have  taken  shelter  here." 

"It  was  the  natural  place  for  her  to 
come  to— my  son  Pate,"  said  the  mis- 
tress, "being  her  own  blood  relation 
and  next  of  kin." 

"Madam,"  said  Neil,  "we've  mair  con- 
fidence in  yoursel'  as  a  guardian  than 
in  any  man  whatsomever.  But  we 
Judge  it  quite  safe  for  the  young  leddy 
to  come  her  ways  hame." 

"I  will  never  cross  the  door,"  cried 
Jean,  "as  long  as  yon  painted  pyet, 
yon  fause  lord,  is  there." 

"The  popinjay,"  said  Margaret,  in 
the  background,  proud  of  the  name  her 
lover  had  given. 

"He  is  nae  lord,"  said  Neil;  "his 
father  is  the  Lord  Oliphant,  and  he  is 
but  the  master,  and  may  never  be  a 
loss  to  the  name,  for  a  wilder  or  a 
wantoner  I  have  never  seen.  Anyway, 
Mistress  Jean,  he  is  gane.  And,  so  far 
as  I  hear,  none  of  them  will  meddle 
us  more  till  the  summer,  and  for  the 
present  you  are  better  at  hame  than 
ony  other  where." 

"TUl  the  summer,"  Jean  said,  with 
sparkling  eyes.  She  gave  a  glance  at 
Pate,  who  had  Just  entered  the  room, 
and  stood  a  little  perplexed  and  doubt- 
ful on  the  threshold  in  his  farmer's 
dress,  as  he  had  hastened  from  the 
fields  on  hearing  of  this  emissary  from 
the  castle.  For  aught  he  knew,  it  might 
have  been  some  scornful  message  from 
the  interloper  which  Neil  brought;  and 
he  stood,  his  ruddy  face  clouded  with 
unusual  sternness,  expectant  and  some- 
what defiant.  "Cousin  Pate,"  cried 
Jean,  over  the  head  of  the  old  servant, 
**yon  popinjay  is  gone,  and  they  are 
not  coming  back  till  the  summer:  the 
summer,  and  there's  three  months  to 
that.  Oh,  if  ye  were  my  real  captain, 
and  like  our  forebears  of  the  past! 
Neil,  did  you  ever  hear  tell  that  Kellie 


Castle  had  held  out  against  a  mortal 
foe?" 

''And  where  is  the  mortal  foe,  my 
young  leddy?  Sir  Walter,  my  honored 
master,  had  neither  feud  nor  fray  with 
any  man— that  is,"  said  Neil,  with  cau- 
tion, "not  for  many  a  year." 

"Eh!  may  the  green  turf  lie  soft  upon 
him,"  said  the  mistress;  "he  was  an 
auld,  auld  man." 

"Not  so  old  as  ye  think— if  it  were 
not  for  care  and  sorrow.  I  have  seen 
a  stour  about  the  castle,  and  swords 
drawn,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  my 
Lady  Jean.  There  are  few  castles  in 
Scotland,  nor  even  ha' -houses,"  said 
Neil,  "that  could  say  less." 

"Eh,  and  that  is  true!"  said  the  mis- 
tress; "but  the  present  times  are  more 
quiet,  the  Lord  be  thanked!" 

"The  most  of  the  fiery  blood  is  away," 
said  the  old  man.  "Your  own  son  now, 
young  Over-Kellie,  there,  where  he 
stands,  he  has  his  farms  and  his  fields 
to  think  of,  and  never  fashes  his  thoojn 
about  feats  of  arms." 

Pate,  still  lingering  at  the  door,  grew 
darkly  red,  and  came  forward  with  a 
gloomy  brow.  "I  have  my  father's 
sword,  Maister  Neil,"  he  said,  "ready 
for  any  man  that  doubts  my  spirit" 

"Ay,  ay,  I  ken  that,"  said  the  major- 
domo.  "The  father's  sword,  maist 
likely  rusted  to  its  scabbard,  and  as 
heavy  as  a  plough  pettle.  But  the 
young  gallants  have  blades  that  fiash 
out  at  a  moment's  notice,  as  free  as 
breath,  though  it's  the  stoppage  of 
breath  they're  bent  upon."  The  old 
servitor  laughed,  a  low  laugh,  like  the 
creaking  of  a  door,  at  his  own  wit. 
But  it  was  at  Pate's  expense,  and  the 
young  man  felt  it  to  the  bottom  of  his 
heart. 

"Yesterday  was  no  day  for  a  brawl," 
he  said;  "but  let  him  cross  my  gait 
again,  and  he  will  learn  if  there  is  rust 
or  not  on  a  man's  sword." 

"I  lovena  the  lad."  said  Neil.  "He 
has  nae  respect  either  for  a  young  lass 
nor  an  auld  man.  But  he's  no  sweart 
with  his  blade,  and  he'll  stand  up  to 
you  were  you  Wallace  wight." 

It  is  hard  upon  a  young  man  to  be 
driven   to    protestations   of   what    he 
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would  do  if  the  occasion  came,  and 
Neil's  tone  was  bitter  to  Pate,  in  the 
uneasy  pride  of  his  position,  thus  waved 
aside  more  or  less  offensively  not  only 
by  the  others,  but  by  the  very  servants 
of  the  others,  conscious  of  all  the  ex- 
ternal differences  between  the  place  he 
claimed  and  that  to  which,  notwith- 
standing his  claims  of  blood,  he  had 
been  bom.  Might  ill  be  the  fate  of 
that  Oliphant  who  was  first  led  away 
by  love  of  a  fair  face,  and  married  a 
farmer's  daughter,  and  settled  down 
on  a  yeoman's  land.  And  yet  that  Oli- 
phant was  the  source  of  all  his  claims, 
the  honor  of  his  house,  and  a  far  bet- 
ter man  than  if,  like  any  swash-buckler, 
the  laird's  younger  son  of  Kellie  had 
died  in  a  foolish  fray,  and  left  behind 
him  neither  heir  nor  land. 

"Cousin  Pate,"  cried  Jean,  "mind  that 
it  is  you  I  look  to.  I  will  not  say  an- 
other word;  but  the  walls,  they  are  old 
and  they  are  strong,  and  if  the  men 
are  not  stout,  the  knaves  belie  their 
name;  and  as  for  your  auld  motto,  I 
Just  cast  it  in  your  teeth.  Provide, 
then,  an'  ye  are  so  fond  of  it!  and  let 
it  be  for  your  lady,  as  is  your  bounden 
duty,  and  you  the  next  kinsman."  She 
took  up  the  edge  of  her  riding-cape, 
which  Margaret  with  affectionate  de- 
votion had  been  arranging  on  her 
-shoulders— at  the  spot  where  the  gold 
lace  with  which  it  was  trimmed  was 
frayed  and  broken— and  held  it  up  to 
him.  "Next  kinsman,  and  only  friend." 
she  said,  putting  her  hand  Into  his  with 
a  gleam  of  moisture  in  her  eyes  that 
made  them  twice  as  bright  as  usual; 
and  they  were  bright  enough  at  all 
times,  as  bright  as  stars  to  Pate's 
thought  They  were  not  the  Oliphant 
eyes,  which  in  their  kind  were  not  to 
be  despised,  brown,  glowing,  and  liquid, 
full  of  laughter  and  light;  but  blue, 
with  such  a  sparkle  in  them  as  the 
sapphire  has,  and  shooting  out  rays 
like  arrows— that  kind  of  blue  fire 
which  has  something  in  it  more  keen 
than  the  brown,  piercing  and  cutting 
like  a  dart.  It  softened  with  the  last 
words,  and  the  water  swam  In  the  dark- 
ness of  the  blue. 

Pate  said  ^e 


day  to  the  inquisitive  and  anxious 
women  of  his  house;  but  he  pondered 
long  as  he  strode  about  the  fields  in 
the  afternoon,  and  later  in  the  night, 
when  the  laborers  had  gone  to  their 
houses,  to  the  scattered  clump  of  lowly 
cottages  that  sheltered  beyond  the 
farm-buildings,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  family  within  the  house,  bound 
to  be  early  astir  in  the  morning,  had 
gone  to  rest.  There  had  been  talk 
enough  and  consultation.  But  though 
the  mistress  and  Margaret  had  not 
been  able  to  refrain  from  carrying  on 
the  arguments  of  last  night  between 
themselves,  there  was  a  consciousness 
even  in  their  minds  that  it  was  he 
alone  who  had  to  decide.  And  they  had 
withdrawn  to  their  beds,  a  little  re- 
luctant, yet  constrained  by  necessity 
and  a  sense  of  duty,  to  leave  him  to 
himself.  It  was  a  relief  to  him  when 
they  were  gone,  and  yet  it  troubled 
him  to  feel  himself  left  under  the  flick- 
ering light  of  the  cruse  in  the  stillness 
of  the  house  to  face  this  problem  which 
was  his,  and  not  another's.  He  had 
been  more  or  less  of  an  easy  mind  dur- 
ing all  his  youth,  disturbed  from  time 
to  time  by  his  gentle  blood  and  his  pos- 
sibilities, which  from  shadows,  that 
they  had  been  at  first,  had  grown  into 
present  and  real  things,  as  old  Sir  Wal- 
ter's family  had  failed  one  by  one,  and 
it  had  become  more  and  more  apparent 
that  it  was  he,  and  only  he,  who  was 
the  heir.  The  lass  who  was  the  last  of 
the  house  of  Kellie  had  not  seemed  of 
much  importance  to  Pate's  eyes— not* 
more  than  she  had  been  to  old  Sir 
Walter,  who  was  her  brother,  though 
he  might  almost  have  been  her  grand- 
father, and  to  whom  she  was  an  acci- 
dent, troublesome,  and  sometimes  ex- 
asperating to  think  of,  and  therefore 
pushed  aside  and  not  considered  at  all. 
Neither  did  Pate  think  of  her.  He  had 
been  troubled  at  times  by  the  consdous- 
ness  that  he  had  not  been  bred  so  well 
as  he  was  born— that  he  had  about  him 
that  something  of  the  fields  and  the 
plough  which  made  him  different  from 
the  young  gallants,  the  flash  of  whose 
ready  rapiers  from  the  scabbard  was. 
as  Neil  had  said,  with  wise  and  wound- 
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ing  Justice,  unlike  the  deliberate  draw- 
ing of  the  sword  which  perhaps  had 
rusted  a  little  in  Its  sheath.  And  the 
thought  of  this,  and  such  Incidents  as 
had  occurred  yesterday,  when  the  train 
of  gentlemen  who,  though  they  resented 
his  intrusion,  and  supported  Pate  in 
his  rights,  still  crowded  about  the  mas- 
ter of  Oliphant,  and  left  his  kinsman 
to  such  consolation  as  the  humbler 
yeomen  could  bestow.—had  Irritated 
and  vexed  him.  It  seemed  to  Pate  a 
humiliation,  not  only  that  they  should 
withdraw,  but  that  he  himself  should 
card. 

But  all  these  thoughts  had  gone  like 
last  year's  snow,  in  a  new  dilemma 
very  dilTerently  felt  That  he  should 
not  after  all  be  the  next  in  succession, 
the  just  heir;  that  there  should  be  some 
one  between  him  and  Kellie— to  have 
discovered  this,  had  he  ever  anticipated 
or  dreamt  of  such  a  possibility,  would 
have  been  in  all  his  previous  thoughts 
a  sort  of  deathblow.  But  somehow  that 
dread  discovery  did  not  hurt  him  at 
all.  No;  nor  that  he  should  be  recog- 
nized as  the  first  vassal,  the  loyal  ser- 
vant of  this  intruder,  who  shut  him 
out  of  his  lawful  inheritance.  He  had 
tried  for  a  moment  to  be  angry,  even 
to  be  wounded,  but  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. It  had  given  him  a  shock;  but 
the  shock  had  been  such  as  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  Inheritance,  a  some- 
thing better  even  than  Kellie,  might 
have  given.  Who  was  it,  this  true 
heir,  for  whom  he  was  called  upon  to 
give  up  the  claim  which  had  been  as 
dear  as  his  life?  who  commanded  him 
imperiously  as  the  first  vassal,  the  near- 
est kinsman,  servant,  and  officer.  It 
would  have  been  Incredible  to  him  that 
he  should  have  accepted  such  a  i>osi- 
tion;  that  he  should  have  met  the  call, 
not  with  defiance,  rage,  denial,  but 
with  a  consent  and  acquiescence  which 
astonished  himself;  which  filled  him 
with  generous  emotion,  with  a  kind  of 
pleasure,  with  a  soft  humorous  sense 
of  something  beyond  reason  in  it,  fool- 
ish, noble,  more  exquisite  than  any 
emotion  he  had  ever  felt  before.  To 
secure  the  home  of  his  fathers,  the 
hope  of  his  life,  the  right  most  dear 
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to  him— for  Jean!  not  for  himself.  It 
brought  the  moisture  into  his  eyes,  a 
dew  of  pain,  yet  warm  with  every 
sweetness.  He  turned  round  on  the 
heavy  wooden  stool,  beside  the  big 
table,  on  which  he  sat,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  words  scrabbled  in  stone 
upon  the  chimney,  and  still  more  mis- 
shapen and  irregular  In  that  medium 
through  which  he  looked  at  them,  "A 
tovt  povrvoirJ'  What  meaning  had 
been  in  these  words!  He  had  seen 
himself  the  master  of  his  father's  house, 
the  head  of  his  name^  the  providence 
of  his  race.  Not  an  Oliphant  in  St. 
Monance,  not  a  fisher  on  the  coast, 
that  would  not  be  the  better  for  him, 
that  would  not  rejoice  to  think  that 
the  auld  blood  had  been  revived  in  the 
new  master,  and  every  ancient  tradi- 
tion of  kindness  from  lord  to  vassal 
made  true.  It  was  no  ignoble  hope 
that  had  been  in  the  young  man's 
heart  No  one  had  ever  called  old 
Sir  Walter  an  ill  laird;  but  he  had 
grown  old,  indifferent,  rapt  in  the  shad- 
ows of  his  old  age,  no  longer  capable 
of  thought  or  care  for  those  around 
him.  Whereas  Pate  was  young,  full  of 
sympathy,  full  of  vigor,  knowing  every 
man,  and  caring  for  every  house.  To 
cry  "An  Oliphant!"  in  a  street  brawl, 
or  take  the  crown  of  the  causeway 
from  any  passer-by,  had  not  been  in 
his  thoughts;  but  to  be  the  defence  of 
his  own  folk,  the  champion  of  Fife, 
one  of  the  supporters  of  the  common 
weal! 

Pate  rose  up  with  a  start,  pricked  by 
his  thoughts,  and  went  to  the  fireplace 
—leaning  his  head  upon  the  rude  carv- 
ing, and  gazing  down  at  the  smoulder- 
ing red  on  the  hearth.  Would  she  be 
that?  A  bit  of  a  lass,  not  much  more 
than  a  child,  without  knowledge;  also 
a  creature  of  caprice,  moved  not,  like 
himself,  by  long-held,  long-pondered 
resolution,  but  by  every  wind  that  blew, 
by  sudden  impulses,  perhaps  unwise, 
by  the  counsel  of  the  moment,  born 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  He  pressed 
his  brow  upon  the  stone  till  the  carving 
was  printed  upon  it,  as  it  had  been 
before  on  his  heart.  Who  could  tell 
what   mood    would    sway    her,    what 
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strength  she  would  have,  wliat  instruc- 
tion would  commend  itself  to  her^what 
(and  perhaps  this  was  the  great  ques- 
tion of  all)— what  husband  she  would 
marry?   But  that  question,  which  sud- 
denly roused  the  blood  in  every  yein, 
so  that  Pate  felt  a  sudden  flush  go 
oyer  him  from  head  to  foot,— that  ques- 
tion had  to  be  crushed  at  once,  haying 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.    That 
was  not  his  affair.    No  such  solutions 
from  fairyland  were  to  be  brought  into 
the  consideration  of  a  man's  duty.   The 
women  might  dwell  upon  them.    They 
might  so,  if  they  would,  set  injustice 
right,  and  contradict  the  laws  of  nature 
at  their  pleasure;  but  such  considera- 
tions were  not  for  him.    The  question 
was  not  one  of  fancy  or  of  chance,  but 
of  what  he,  a  strong  man  and  a  stead- 
fast, taking  gravely  into  consideration 
every  side  of  the  subject,  was  to  do; 
and  this  was  what  he  had  to  settle 
now. 

CHAPTEB  vn. 


u 


"My  friend  Pate,"  said  Sir  John  Low, 
I  cannot  think  that  you  have  so  little 
sense— a  young  man  of  havins,  as  I 
have  ever  kent  you— as  to  oppose  my 
Lord  Oliphant  in  his  lawfu'  rights. 
The  estate  has  been  gifted  to  him  fully 
and  fairly  by  him  that  had  the  power. 
And  you  have  but  the  drap*s  blood. 
We  are  not  denying  your  blood-right. 
You  are  the  next  of  kin;  but  if  Sir 
Walter  thought  it  the  best  thing  to 
put  back  the  auld  lands  under  the  hand 
of  the  undoubted  head  of  the  house 


ff 


•It  is  Just  that  that  will  have  to  be 
tried,"  said  Pate. 

"Man,"  cried  Sir  John,  "what  are 
you  but  a  distant  kinsman  after  all? 
And  my  lord  also  is  a  kinsman— maybe 
f arder  off  in  degree,  but  assured  in  line 
as  the  fountainhead  to  the  stream." 

"Mess  John,"  said  Pate,  "we  will 
leave  counting  the  degrees.  There  is 
one  that  needs  ho  counting,  being  the 
child  of  the  same  father,  and  more  near 
in  kin  than  I  am,  as  I  frankly  allow." 
Here  Pate  lifted  his  bonnet  from  his 
head  with  a  certain  solemnity.  "That 
she  is  a  maid  and  not  a  man  is  nought; 


for  the  maid  has  succeeded  to  the  father 
as  long  as  there  has  been  law  in  Scot- 
land.   And  I  have  even  heard  say ^*' 

"Mistress  Jean!"  cried  the  curate, 
elevating  his  eyebrows;  and  he  smote 
Pate  on  the  back  a  Jovial  blow,  all  un- 
like his  lean  form  and  the  gleam  in  his 
eyes.  "Ha,  my  bonnie  lad!  you  are 
none  so  simple  for  a  country  clown. 
You  would  strengthen  one  ill  claim 
with  another,  and  win  the  knight's 
spurs  by  the  help  of  the  distaff? 
Whiles  it  is  not  a  bad  plan." 

That  Pate's  cheek  should  have  flamed 
at  this  fiUed  him  with  a  sense  of  hu- 
miliation; but  it  was  anger  and  not 
shame  that  brought  the  red,  which 
flushed  fiercely  over  his  brow  and  lent 
a  red  light  to  his  hazel  eyes. 

"The  lady's  claim  is  firm  as  Gambee 
law,"  he  said.  "I  yield  to  it,  with  no 
liking,  nor  even  surety  of  welldoing. 
She  may  carry  the  auld  castle  that  is 
the  home  of  my  fathers  into  a  stranger 
name— the  whilk  would  be  the  grief  of 
my  life.  I  yield  to  her,  because  I  cannot 
in  Justice  withstand.  She  claims  me 
as  her  defender,  which  doubtless  I  am, 
being  the  first  man— in  Fife— of  my 
name." 

Sir  John,  who  had  been  staring  at 
him  open-mouthed,  here  burst  into  a 
laugh.  "And  you  tell  me  that's  your 
reason!"  he  cried,  in  a  derisive  tone. 

"You,  or  any  man,"  said  Pate  calmly. 
"And  I  would  do  the  same,"  he  added, 
with  a  smile,  turning  upon  the  half- 
priest,  who  followed  stealthily,  as  far 
as  he  dared,  the  habits  of  the  old  faith, 
sure  of  indulgence  in  the  unsettled  state 
of  affairs— "I  would  do  the  same  if  I 
were  one  of  your  lambs,  that  tell  you 
all  in  your  ear  ahlnt  the  kirk  door." 

"It  would  be  well  for  you,  my  lad, 
if  you  did  the  same,"  said  the  curate, 
reddening  in  his  turn;  "and  ye  should 
hear  from  me  that  when  you  lippen 
to  a  young  lass  you  are  a  fool  for  your 
pains." 

"What!"  said  Pate,  "is  that  the  coun- 
sel you  give.  Sir  Jqhn?  To  leave  the 
orphan  lass  undefended,  and  bow  the 
head  to"  the  silken  lord?  That  is  not 
the  lear  that  has  been  learned  to  me." 

"Silence,  yeoman!"  cried  the  angry 
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curate.     "Are  you  one  to  teach  your 
betters,  let  alone  your  priest?" 

"Ay,"  said  Pate,  "or  any  honest  man; 
and  I  acknowledge  no  priest  but  only 
him  that  teaches  the  Word  — which 
neyer  yet  bade  to  pass  over  the  weak, 
even  when  It  is  to  your  own  hurt,  as 
this  is  to  mine." 

"Here's  one  coming  that  will  give 
you  grand  reason  for  every  fule-deed 
you  like  to  do,"  cried  Sir  John— "ay, 
and  tie  you  up  safe  and  fast  to  the  lass 
that  ye  think  has  such  a  grand  tocher. 
But  bide  awhile,  bide  awhile.  Pate  the 
pious.  Succoring  orphans  is  a  fine 
thing  when  your  own  rights  are  not  so 
clear  as  ye  thought;  but  when  you  find 
a  useless  wife  on  your  hands,  and  all 
the  cows  to  milk,  and  the  byres  to 

clean " 

"You  have  an  111  tongue,  if  you  were 
ten  times  a  priest!"  cried  Pate,  with  a 
clouded  brow. 

But  the  controversy  was  stopped  by 
Master  Melville,  who  came  up  hastily, 
quickening  his  usually  sober  steps  at 
the  sound  of  Pate's  voice  raised  above 
its  usual  tone,  and  the  laughing,  scorn- 
ful attitude  of  Sir  John. 

"Your  look  is  not  peaceful,  Peter,"  he 
said,  "nor  your  eye  content" 

"Did  ye  expect  to  find  me  content, 
Maister  Melville,"  said  Pate,  "with  my 
rights  taken  up  by  others,  and  myself 
scorned  before  my  neighbors?  I  woidd 
then  be  a  man  not  like  other  men." 

"The  lord  of  Over-KeUie,"  said  Sir 
John,  "was,  by  my  faith,  near  upon 
charging  me  with  a  cartel  of  war  to 
that  other  nobleman  the  Lord  Oliphant; 
but  that  I  am  a  man  of  peace  and  carry 
no  gage." 

"You  might  moderate  your  jesting, 
Brother  Low,"  said  Melville,  "and  so 
show  yourself  a  man  of  peace.  This 
Is  not  the  time,  Peter,  to  bandy  words, 
with  whosoever  it  may  be.  You  have 
your  duty  to  do  for  your  kindred  and 
your  name." 

"It  is  what  I  am  ready  to  do  at  all 
times,"  cried  Pate  hastily,  eager  to  find 
in  the  minister's  face  the  counsel  al- 
ready established  in  his  own. 

"We  will  say  good-morrow,  first," 
said  MelvlUe,  "to  this  reverend  brother. 


It  is  an  evil  thing  to  be  overly  much 
concerned  with  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
Maister  Low,  Here  are  you  and  me, 
both  led  away  by  these  heathenish  dis- 
putes, that  should  have  been  In  our 
quiet  studies  pondering  our  sermons^ 
and  the  Lord's  Day  coming  on-^ — *' 

"I  am  no  man  for  long  sermons,"  saldi 
Sir  John,  "nor  am  I  liked  the  less  on. 
that  account,  so  far  as  I  can  see." 

"Well,  sermons  are  my  trade,"  said 
Melville,  passing  his  brother  clergyman, 
with  a  bow.  He  put  his  arm  in  Pate's, 
and  led  the  yoimg  man  with  him,  gently 
forcing  his  steps.  "All  he  means,"  said' 
the  minister,  holding  Pate's  arm  tight 
and  leading  him  on,  "Is  to  make  you 
talk  and  give  forth  your  foam  and  non- 
sense,  the  whllk  he  will  turn  into  solid 
mischief.  I  hope  I  am  no  uncharita- 
ble," he  added  devoutly;  "but  come 
you,  Patle,  my  man,  and  talk  out  your 
soul;  you  are  safer  with  me  than  with 
him." 

"No,  minister,"  said  Pate,  "I  have  no 
need  for  blethering,  as  you  seem  to 
think;  my  mind  is  steady  and  made 
up.  The  young  lady  is  more  wronged 
than  I  am.  She  is  her  father's  just 
heir.  She  claims  me  as  her  first  ser- 
vant, and  I  allow  the  claim.  I  am  the 
man  nearest  to  her.  I  am  f  echting,  and 
I  will  fecht,  to  the  death,  for  her  right 
and  not  mine." 

"Pate!  lad!"  said  the  minister;  his 
voice  faltered,  and  even  his  step  for 
the  moment.  Then  he  cried,  "No  won- 
der he  did  not  understand!" 

But  Pate  neither  comprehended  nor 
desired  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
this  reply.  He  was  entirely  preoccu- 
pied with  his  own  thoughts.  "That  is 
my  solemn  determination,"  he  said.  "I 
have  had  my  fancies;  but  then  I  kent 
nothing  of  her,  nor  of  her  just  rights. 
I  will  get  them  for  her  if  I  can,  min- 
ister; it  is  my  first  duty,  as  the  next 
of  the  name." 

"She  is  but  a  lassie,"  said  the  min- 
ister, "and  a  wild  one;  no  training,  no 
mother,  grown  up  just  like  a  blade  o* 
grass  on  the  lee.  There  is  no  telling 
what  the  like  of  her  may  do.  She  will 
take  your  very  heart  out  of  your  life, 
and  never  ken  what  a  gift  it  is.    She 
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may  not  even  thank  you.  She  may 
think  it*8  only  her  right  and  your  duty.*' 

''And  what  Is  It  else?"  said  Pate. 
''You  are  all  the  professor  I  ever  had; 
if  my  lear  Is  poor  It  Is  your  blame.  I 
think  I  have  heard  from  your  yery 
mouth  that  If  a  man  does  not  stand 
tor  his  aln,  specially  for  them  of  his 
own  house " 

"Oh,  laddie,  do  not  tackle  me  out  of 
my  own  mouth!"  cried  the  minister 
peeyishly;  "many  a  foolish  thing  I*ye 
said.  Meantime,  you  must  mind  that 
when  the  apostle  said  yon,  he  was 
thinking  nought  of  a  man's  house,  ac- 
•cording  to  your  meaning  of  the  word. 
Little  recked  that  holy  man  of  the 
Oliphants  or  any  Scots  name,  with 
their  pride  and  their  clanships.  What 
he  meant  was  the  man's  wife  and  his 
balms— and  no  a  distant  cousin  twenty 
'times  removed." 

i  "No  more  than  three  times,  minister," 
-said  Pate;  "make  me  not  out  more  loon 
than  laird.  And  as  she's  her  father's 
daughter,  and  he  so  old  a  man,  she  is 
of  the  elder  generation,  my  father's 
second  cousin,  and  no  more  than  sec- 
ond cousin  once  removed  to  me.  And 
what  could  be  nearer  my  own  house 
than  that?  Nay,  the  holy  man,  as  you 
say— I  wot  not  how  to  call  him— would 
e'en  have  been  of  my  mind." 

"Paul  he  was,  and  not  always  favor- 
able to  Peter,"  said  Melville,  shaking 
his  head,  yet  with  a  tremulous  smile 
on  his  face.  "Pate,  I  will  ask  you  but 
one  thing.  Is  it  for  the  hope  of  this 
maiden's  love  that  you  take  up  her  for- 
lorn cause?" 

"Maister  Melville,"  said  Pate,  "I  ken 
not  If  I  love  her;  but  reason  none  have 
I  to  think  that  she  has  ever  wared  a 
thought  on  me.  There  is  clear  in  my 
mind  the  danger,  and  mostly  the  cer- 
tainty, that  she  will  mate  with  some 
stranger  and  carry  the  auld  house  into 
another  name;  the  whilk  would  be  bit- 
ter to  me— more  bitter  than  words  can 
say." 

''If  it  is  so,"  said  the  minister,  "then 
the  Lord  bless  you,  my  lad,  Pate.  Laird 
or  no  laird,  you  are  a  true  man,  and 
that's  better  than  rank  or  high  degree." 

"You  mind,  minister,"  said  Pate,  with 


a  smile,  "Aw  toutt  pourvolre— you  were 
the  first  to  learn  me  what  its  meaning 
was." 

"I  was  ever  a  fool,"  said  Melville, 
"and  ever  will  be!  It  is  not  that  kind 
of  lesson  that  makes  a  man  win  laird- 
ship  and  land." 

"But  it  is  maybe  the  best  consolation 
when  he  has  to  bide  without  them," 
Peter  said. 

They  had  come  in  their  walk  within 
sight  of  Kellie  Castle,  which  stood 
square  and  strong,  rising  with  its  tur- 
rets to  the  sky  from  amid  the  peaceful 
fields,  as  it  still  stands  undismayed  by 
all  the  progress  of  the  centuries.  It  Is 
a  little  grim  and  grey  in  the  darkness 
of  its  stone  walls  nowadays,  all  Scot- 
land having  been  seized  since  then  with 
that  false  reserve  which  discredits 
color;  but  in  these  days,  no  doubt, 
much  of  the  rough  mass,  especially  in 
its  out-buildings,  must  have  shown  in 
white  or  yellow,  the  old  tints,  weather- 
stained  and  glorious,  which  the  country 
then  loved.  Pate  looked  towards  that 
home  of  his  fathers,  lifting  once  m<Hre 
the  bonnet  from  his  brow.  It  had  been 
a  kind  of  idol  to  him  throughout  his 
youth,  his  every  hope  had  centred  in 
it;  it  had  been  his  ambition,  the  desire 
of  his  heart— not  an  Ignoble  one.  He 
looked  upon  it  now  with  a  smile  full 
of  sorrow  and  disappointment,  and  a 
thought,  had  he  known  it,  higher  than 
any  other  hope  that  had  ever  before 
centred  upon  Kellie.  If  it  were  won 
for  her,  then  would  it  be  well  lost 

"Fare  thee  weel,  auld  Kellie,"  he 
said,  with  a  half  laugh  to  hide  that 
tremor;  "thou  wilt  never  be  to  me  or 
mine;  and  I  have  glowered  at  thee, 
and  longed  for  thee  all  my  life  long; 
which  maybe  you  will  say,  minister,  is 
Just  a  Judgment  on  me  for  a  covetous 
thought." 

"You  will  never  hear  such  a  word 
from  me,  Pate,  my  man,"  said  the  min- 
ister. "I  have  more  opinion,  if  I  dare 
to  say  it,  of  your  good  Lord  and  mine.'* 

He,  too,  lifted  his  hat  in  reverence 
as  he  spoke,  and  after  a  moment  both 
turned  away. 

"After  aU,"  said  Master  Melville, 
"this  is  not  the  subject  on  which  I 
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sought  you  in  haste,  my  lad,  Pate.  I 
hear  that  yonder  wild  lassie,  hot  with 
her  race  and  her  youth,  is  for  defend- 
ing the  auld  castle  by  force  of  arms. 
She  will  call  out  every  Oliphant  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fife,  you  the  captain;  she 
will  fill  the  stores  with  provender,  and 
furbish  up  the  auld  armor,  and  hold 
the  place  against  lord  and  loon.  It's 
over  the  whole  country-side  already, 
and  the  lads  at  St  Monance  all  alow. 
There  needs  but  a  spark  to  fall,  and 
there  will  be  a  blaze  to  light  up  Fife. 
Pate,  do  you  think  what  that  would 
be?  Two  whole  parishes  put  to  the 
horn.  The  men,  that  are  the  bread- 
winners. In  prison  or  hounded  out  of 
the  land.  The  women  helpless  with 
their  bairns;  the  boats  all  useless  on 
the  shore,  the  plough  in  the  furrow. 
Ever  have  I  learned  you,  Pate  Oliphant, 
that  a  man's  first  thought  should  be 
for  them  about  him  that  are  In  want 
of  good  guiding  and  help  to  do  well. 
You  cannot  stand  against  the  law.  You 
cannot  stand  against  the  chief  of  your 
name,  that  has  riches  and  troopers  at 
his  command  (though  well  I  wot  he  is 
a  wastrel,  and  his  son  after  him).  Mis- 
tress Jean,  she  is  but  a  bairn.  The 
right  and  the  wrong  have  gone  to  her 
head,  and  of  the  consequences  she  takes 
no  thought  Vain  to  speak  till  her  of 
ruined  houses  and  men  slain  or  ban- 
ished. She  Just  thinks  of  victory  and 
the  three  silver  crescents  waving  over 
Kellie,  and  the  tyrant  driven  away. 
As  if  she  was  a  queen  fighting  for  her 
crown— and,  waes  me!  we  have  well 
known  in  this  generation  what  comes 
of  that" 

Pate  had  walked  on  by  the  minister's 
side,  silent,  his  head  bowed,  listening. 
He  looked  up  hastily,  interrupting:— 

*'A  princess;  but  with  more  right  than 
the  law,  and  more  innocence  than  that 
gowan-flower.    There  Is  no  similitude." 

"Nor  am  I  making  any  comparisons, 
Pate  Oliphant"  said  the  minister,  with 
a  smile;  "but  what  is  all  that"  he  cried, 
as  a  sound  as  of  shouting  and  tumult 
came  to  them  over  the  cliffs  on  the 
breeze  which  is  always  fresh  (or  salt 
as  the  case  may  be)  blowing  off  the 
Firth  over  the  Fife  braes. 


They  had  walked  far  in  their  talk, 
and  were  now  near  the  old  village  of 
St.  Monance,  with  its  old  kirk  dating 
from  the  days  of  King  David,  that 
"sore  sanct  for  the  crown."  The  sound 
evidently  came  from  that  quarter,  and 
both  the  men  quickened  their  steps 
accordingly.  The  village  consisted 
then,  as  now,  of  a  straggling  line  of 
red  and  moss-grown  cottages,  parallel 
—if  any  parallel  could  be  to  a  coast 
cut  up  in  zigzags  by  the  line  of  rocks 
—with  the  margin  of  the  sea.  It  was 
entirely  a  fisher  village,  the  boats 
drawn  up  high  in  the  rocky  openings 
of  the  beach,  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
houses,  and  nets  spread  everywhere, 
drying,  or  mending,  or  being  baited  at 
every  point  But  in  the  centre  of  the 
"toun,"  where  the  space  between  the 
houses  and  the  sea  was  a  little  wider, 
was  a  little  crowd  of  fishermen,  their 
dark  figures  lighted  up  by  a  touch  of 
brighter  color  in  a  kirtle  or  petticoat, 
and  the  white  specks  of  the  mutches 
which  every  decent  woman  wore. 
They  were  all  circling  round  a  gayer 
figure  in  their  midst.  Mistress  Jean  to 
wit  uplifted  on  her  pony,  with  her 
hair  fiowlng  under  her  riding-cap,  the 
highest  light  in  the  picture,  as  her  del- 
icate face  was,  among  all  the  ruddy, 
weather-beaten,  glowing  countenances 
round.  Jean  had,  it  was  evident,  been 
making  something  like  an  oration  to 
her  assembled  vassals,  and,  her  eyes 
shining,  her  hair  waving,  her  arm  in 
the  air,  had  kindled  the  fishers  to  en- 
thusiasm. "We  are  Ollphants  all,"  she 
was  saying  as  the  minister  and  Pate 
came  up,  "every  one  kin,  far  off  or  near; 
and  hey  for  the  silver  crescents  and 
bonnie  Kellie  Castle,  that  never  owned 

master  since  the  days  of  Bruce  but " 

she  stopped  with  the  pause  of  natural 
eloquence  as  her  kinsman  pushed  into 
the  crowd;  then  waving  her  whip,  cried 
with  all  the  force  of  her  young  voice, 
and  a  daring  which  brought  the  blood 
to  her  cheek,  "Pate  Oliphant's  line,  and 
mine." 

Never  was  a  touch  more  effective. 
As  he  pushed  forward,  scarcely  hear- 
ing what  she  said,  there  rose  a  general 
shout  "Pate  Oliphant  and  the  bonnie 
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leddy;  Leddy  Jean  and  the  kind  house 
o'  Kellie!  We're  tor  them  and  nae  land- 
loupers. The  Bruce's  blood  and  the 
auld  name!" 

"Mistress  Jean,"  said  Pate,  "what  do 
ye  here?  This  is  no  court  of  law,  to 
Judge  between  you  and  him  that,  right 
or  wrong,  is  no  land-louper,  but  the 
head  of  our  name." 

"Land-louper  yourself,  Pate  011- 
phant!"  cried  Jean,  in  high  indigna- 
tion. "Let  go  my  bridle!  If  you  will 
not  tell  the  lads,  what  is  left  to  me 
but  to  do  it?  and  you,  if  you  will  not 
speak,  be  silent,  sir!  for  though  I  do 
you  all  honor,  and  name  you  with  my- 
self, you  are  but  my  vassal  like  the 
rest,  and  that  you  ken!" 

Pate's  bonnet  was  in  his  hand,  and 
he  bowed  low;  but  he  held  her  bridle 
without  flinching,  though  pony  and 
rider  both  rebelled.  "It  is  not  safe  for 
a  spirlty  creature  like  this,"  he  said, 
"the  roaring  of  those  loons  so  near  her 
lug.  Silence,  lads!  The  lady  under- 
stands, without  more  of  your  rowtlng, 
that  you're  all  leal,  and  her  friends." 

The  men  had  slunk  a  step  backward 
in  dismay  at  what  seemed  to  them  a 
family  quarrel.  They  brightened  again, 
and  answered,  "Ay,  that  are  we!"  "To 
our  last  drap  o'  blood!"  "And  your's 
too,  Maister  Pate!"— with  a  subdued 
clamor,  daunted  by  his  look,  for  he  was 
not  a  man  to  trifle  with,  as  they  knew. 
"My  bonnie  balm,"  Mr.  Melville  was 
saying  at  the  other  side,  "if  you  will 
curb  your  pony  to  an  auld  man's  pace, 
I  would  fain  go  with  you.  There's  dan- 
ger baith  for  man  and  beast  here." 

"And  what  do  I  care  for  danger?" 
cried  Jean;  "it's  Just  half  the  pleasure. 
Bid  Pate  Oliphant  let  go  my  bridle. 
Do  you  think,  me  that  am  'most  in 
arms  for  my  rights,  I  will  be  guided 
by  him  ?"  She  touched  the  excited  pony 
with  her  whip,  which  made  a  bound, 
scattering  the  fisher-folk.  But  not 
Pate,  who,  setting  his  teeth,  and  dig- 
ging his  heels  Into  the  earth,  held  her 
with  a  grasp  of  iron.  Jean  had  the 
whip  raised  again,  with  the  intention, 
it  seemed,  this  time,  of  striking  him, 
when  the  minister  called  out  to  her:— 
Slip  down,  lassie!  the  little  beast  Is 
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wild  wud;  she'll  dash  you  against  the 
rocks;  she'll  hisLve  your  brains  out;  slip 
down,  slip  down,  and  you'll  take  little 
harm." 

"Leddy,  ye  canna  hand  her  a  minute 
longer,"  cried  a  fisher--one  rushing  on 
each  side  to  pluck  her  from  her  saddle. 
But  the  girl  blazed  over  them,  her  hair 
waving  in  their  faces,  her  blue  eyes 
darting  Are. 

"Away!"  she  cried.  "Away!  Hold 
off!  She  may  master  you  and  me,  but 
she'll  not  master  Pate!" 

CHAPTER  YIII. 

There  ensued  after  this  a  very  dark 
time  in  the  life  of  Peter  Oliphant  of 
Over-Kellie.     Wh^i   Jean  found   that 
not  she,  any  more  than  the  pony,  could 
master  Pate,  she  withdrew  altogether 
her  favor  and  friendship   from   him. 
Shut  up  within  the  old  house,  which 
Lord  Oliphant  after  that  one  demon- 
stration of  taking  possession  left  un- 
visited,  she  passed  the  lingering  spring 
and  summer,  often  seen  about  the  coun- 
try roads  on  her  pony,  but  keeping  up 
a  seclusion  within,  quite  uncongenial 
to  her  temper,  and  which  even  Mar- 
garet from  Over-Kellie  was  not  allowed 
to  break.    The  suit  at  law,  brought  be- 
fore the  courts  by  her  kinsman  and 
next  friend  on  her  behalf  as  a  minor 
—that  Sir  Walter's  will  might  be  set 
aside  as  barred  by  her  right  of  succes- 
sion, and  also  as  procured  by  undue 
influence,  when  In  his  age  and  weak- 
ness he  was  no  longer  able  fully  to 
exercise  his  faculties— excited  for  a  mo- 
ment  her  hottest  wrath.     She  burst 
forth  upon  Maister  Melville,  who  gave 
her  the  information,  with  blazing  artil- 
lery of  looks  and  words,  of  which  he 
avowed  that  could  the  flrst  have  slain 
him  he  would  now  have  been  a  lost 
man.    But  the  mild  divine,  being  full 
of  experience  and  observation,  believed 
he  saw  behind  all  this  fury  a  certain 
exultation.     "How    daured    he,    after 
denying  me.  and  contradicting  me,  and 
leaving  me  here  to  eat  my  heart,  while 
he  went  off  to  his  plough,  the  dastard, 
no  to  answer  his  lady's  call!     And  I 
doubt  not  he's  laying  his  furrows  and 
sowing  his  grain  as  if  there  was  no 
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such  person  as  Jean  Oliphant  shut  up 
in  Keiiie,"  the  girl  cried,  giowing  with 
rage  and  curiosity  and  eagerness.  **You 
can  tell  him  that  it's  he  that  is  the 
land'louper,  and  no  credit  to  his  gentle 
blood,  to  torn  his  back  on  the  auld 
house  and  upon  me." 

■'No  back  of  his  has  been  turned  on 
any  lawful  risk,"  said  the  minister;  "on 
certain  destruction  no  brave  man  will 
run  if  he  is  other  than  a  f ooL  Ken 
you  what  your  kinsman  is  doing,  Mis- 
tress Jean?  He  is  risking  his  whole 
living,  with  the  chance  of  loss  that  will 
banish  him  the  country— and  that  not 
for  himself,  as  once  he  thought,  but 
for  you." 

"Banish  him  the  country!"  said  Jean, 
with  blanched  lips. 

**Ay,  my  little  maiden,  you  ken  not 
either  the  risk  or  the  pain.  You  think 
it  is  but  to  out  with  the  flag,  and  load 
the  arquebus,  and  the  right  will  pre- 
vail; whereas  it  would  be  death  to  many 
a  bonny  lad,  and  destruction  to  many 
an  honest  house,  and  no  hope  to  do 
more." 

"AU  that,"  she  cried,  with  an  im- 
patient wave  of  her  hand,  "is  over  and 
gone,  since  he  refused  and  would  not 
stand  by  me,  nor  be  my  captain  as  I 
bade  him;  but  to  gang  to  the  law  is  one 
thing  and  to  be  banished  the  country 
is  another.  And  who  would  banish 
him  the  country  for  standing  by  his 
—next  friend?  if  that  is  what  you  call 
it,"  she  added,  in  a  subdued  voice. 

The  minister  smiled  within  himself 
to  see  how  swiftly  she  had  accepted 
the  position,  notwithstanding  her  first 
revolt;  but  he  proceeded  to  explain  to 
her  that  the  law  cost  much  siller,  and 
Peter  had  little  but  his  land  and  his 
old  house;  and  if  the  plea  lingered  long 
—as  it  might  well  do— till  all  his  money 
was  spent,  there  would  be  nothing  for 
him  when  he  had  secured  a  living  for 
his  mother  but  to  quit  Scotland,  either 
for  the  foreign  wars,  like  so  many  of 
the  Scots,  or  to  sail  away  to  one  of  the 
New-found-lands  over  the  seas,  where 
folk  said  there  were  estates  for  the 
asking,  a  fine  caller  climate,  none  of 
your  tropiques,  a  new  Scotland  cold 
but  fair.     And  then  Jean  wept,   and 


declared  that  she  would  not  have  lt« 
that  no  man  should  risk  life  or  iand 
for  ner  cause;  and  afterwards  dried 
her  eyes  and  waved  her  golden  locks, 
and  declared  that  it  was  even  like 
him,  Just  like  what  was  to  be  looked 
for  from  Pate,  and  showed  that  he  was 
the  maist  f  ulish  lad  in  all  the  land,  as 
she  had  always  said.  But  even  after 
this  she  would  not  come  forth  nor 
make  friends,  though  Margaret,  when 
next  she  came  to  the  castle  gate,  was 
brought  up  to  the  hall,  and  many  kisses 
passed  between  the  girls,  and  still  more 
kind  words. 

The  cause  was  heard,  by  good  fortune, 
with  less  delay  than  was  feared,  and 
it  was  thought  at  first  with  much  pros- 
pect of  success.  Pate  himself,  being 
anxious,  made  more  than  one  visit  to 
Edinburgh,  which  indeed  was  a  Jour- 
ney in  those  days. 

But,  alas!  there  was  no  longer  any 
occasion  for  hope,  when  one  day  in 
July  when  the  sun  was  at  its  hottest, 
and  the  genial  earth  warm  through 
and  through,  and  the  com  turning  red 
against  the  blue  of  the  sea,  as  I  saw 
it  but  the  other  year,  glowing  as  if  it 
would  take  light  and  fiame— Pate  Oli- 
phant, Just  come  back,  and  weary  with 
the  Journey,  stood  hard  by  his  own 
hall  doer,  leaning  upon  the  wall,  his 
bonnet  low  on  his  brow,  and  his  heart 
full  of  trouble.  He  had  flung  out  of 
the  big  room  from  his  mother's  ques- 
tions and  his  sister's  outcries  of  sym- 
pathy and  distress,  feeling  that  he 
could  not  bear  even  the  sympathy, 
much  less  the  questions:  how  was  this, 
and  how  was  that?  when  all  he  could 
tell  or  think  of  was  Just  that  the  cause 
was  lost.  Oh,  easy  enough  to  see  how 
it  was,  if  they  would  but  think,  in- 
stead of  asking  questions!  My  Lord 
Oliphant  had  friends  enow;  he  was  a 
lord  of  King  James's  Court;  he  was 
sib  to  all  the  nobles,  and  even  to  one 
of  those  carles  on  the  Judges'  bench, 
with  their  muckle  wigs  and  their  weari- 
ful tongues.  A  losing  litigant  is  prone 
to  be  doubtful  of  the  impartiality  of 
the  law.  Pate  Oliphant  could  not  but 
feel  that,  had  he  been  Oliphant  of  Kel- 
lie  (as  he  ought  to  have  been),  any  suit 
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of  his  would  have  been  more  safe  to 
end  as  he  wished. 

He  was  standing  there,  idly  lashing 
the  air  with  his  riding-switch  that  was 
still  in  his  hand,  his  bonnet  low  on  his 
brow,  and  his  heart  in  his  bosom,  when 
there  came  suddenly  into  the  silence 
of  the  afternoon  a  sound  of  horse's 
hoofs  at  the  gallop  on  the  rough  road 
that  led  to  the  house.  Margaret,  who 
had  come  out  after  her  brother,  cried 
out  with  a  start,  "Hear  till  her!  It  is 
Jean's  powney,  the  little  wild  beast- 
wild  like  her  mistress.  It's  our  Leddy 
Jean." 

"Leddy,  puir  lassie!"  cried  the  mis- 
tress; "no  more  leddy,  If  a'  be  true, 
Margaret,  than  you  or  me." 

"And  even  so  worthy  of  the  more 
respect,"  cried  Pate,  rousing  from  his 
despair.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
break-neck  gallop,  which  seemed  to 
Join  the  two,  pony  and  girl,  in  one  per- 
sonality. Jean's  one  idea  now,  clearly 
told  by  every  flying  beat  of  the  hoofs 
upon  the  road,  was  a  flery  desire  to 
get  there,  to  fling  herself  upon  the  pro- 
tection or  sympathy  of  her  friends. 
Pate  flung  his  bonnet  on  the  ground, 
and  hastened  to  throw  open  the  gate, 
receiving  her  with  uncovered  head  and 
reverential  gesture,  as  if  she  had  been 
a  queen.  But  Mistress  Jean,  in  hot 
haste,  too  impetuous  to  pause,  flashed 
past  him  like  a  gleam  of  sudden  light 
—her  golden  locks  flying,  her  complex- 
ion bright  with  haste  and  excitement. 
She  drew  up  before  the  door,  and  flung 
herself  from  the  pony's  back  without 
waiting  for  any  aid.  "They  have  come, 
they  have  come!"  she  cried,  with  only 
breath  enough  to  say  the  words.  She 
was  so  keen,  however,  to  tell  her  story, 
that  the  immediate  painful  meaning  of 
it  was  lost  in  eagerness.  "Here  am  I, 
flung  upon  you  like  a  stone,  flred  out 
upon  you  like  a  bullet  out  of  a  gun," 
she  cried,  with  a  laugh  of  excitement. 
"O  Pate  Oliphant!  If  ye  would  but 
have  done  it,  you  and  me  would  have 
been  in  harness  this  day,  and  the  silver 
crescents  flying  out-owre  the  grey  wall! 
for  they  are  come— they  are  come!" 

"The    silver   crescents,"    said    Pate, 
"are  their  cognizance  as  well  as  yours 


and   mine;   and  they   have   won   the 
day." 

''Listen  to  me,"  cried  Jean,  shaking 
her  half-curled  locks  about  her  ears, 
her  eyes  blazing,  her  countenance,  in 
her  excitement,  undismayed.  "I  was 
sitting  quiet  in  the  great  window, 
thinking  no  harm,  when  in  a  moment 
there  arose  sic  a  tumult  as  if  a  haill 
army  had  broken  in;  and  before  I  could 
say  more  than  a  word  to  old  Marjory, 
there  they  were,  bursting  up  .Ilka  stair, 
some  from  the  west  tower,  some  from 
the  south,  with  a  clatter  of  rapiers 
by  their  side,  and  spurs  on  their  heels 
—the  villain  sound,"  she  cried,  "and 
them  no  better  than  reivers  upon  a 
poor  maiden  —  but  notwithstanding," 
she  added,  pausing  with  a  sigh,  "a 
bonnie  noise!"  She  cast  a  sudden 
glance  at  Pate,  standing  there  in  the 
dust  of  his  Journey,  the  sun  shining 
on  his  bared  head.  He  had  no  swinge- 
ing rapier,  but  a  whinger  in  his  belt 
and  a  spur  on  his  heel,  for  use  and  not 
for  show,  a  subdued  figure,  not  like 
the  gallants  in  their  bravery.  He  felt 
this  glance  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
divining  something  of  it,  but  not  Jean's 
instant  second  thought,  that  not  one  of 
them,  fine  as  they  might  be,  was  such 
a  bonnie  lad! 

"I  am  telling  ye,"  cried  Jean,  renew- 
ing her  tale  with  a  flush  upon  her 
cheeks  which  came  from  her  own  con- 
sciousness of  that  thought,  "that  they 
all  burst  in  in  a  moment,  men's  voices, 
and  the  Jingling  and  the  clattering  of 
them,  that  filled  the  hall.  It  is  well 
for  me  that  I  never  stop  to  think,  as 
the  mistress  says;  for  if  I  had  stoppit, 
or  thought,  or  lingered  a  moment,  I 
would  have  been  in  their  hands,  the 
popinjays!  and  no  time  for  parley.  I 
Just  flashed  up  'most  before  I  saw 
them,  divining  in  my  heart;  and  slip- 
pit  behind  the  curtain  that  is  over 
yonder  sma'  door,  Margaret,  you  will 
mind?  I  Just  lingered  to  see  that  it 
was  safe,  and  heard  their  outcry, 
*  Where  is  she?'  and  'Gall  forth  the 
leddy,'  which  proved  they  had  not  seen 
me— though  one  cried  there  was  some 
person  gone  forth,  and  another  that 
he  had  heard  a  step— which  was  a 
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muckle  lee,  whoever  told  it,"  cried 
Jean,  pausing  in  her  childish  sense  of 
triumph  yet  injury;  ''you  ken  whether 
I  have  a  foot  like  a  trooper,  to  be  heard 
among  armed  men." 

"Thus  I  got  to  the  stable,"  she  went 
on,  "like  an  arrow  from  a  bow;  and 
Jaicque,  who  is  faithful,  and  me,  that 
haye  saddled  her  many  a  day,  we  got 
on  her  gear  before  you  could  turn 
round,  and  away  by  the  back  of  the 
outhouses,  and  the  bridle-path  by  Kellie 
Mill,  and  never  a  soul  to  hear  us  or 
see  us,  all  the  gaping  fools  about  being 
out  to  see  the  gallants'  train.  And 
here  I  am,"  she  cried,  suddenly  paus- 
ing and  looking  round.  Up  to  this 
moment  her  tone  had  been  almost  Joy- 
ous, her  bearing  almost  gay,  in  the  heat 
of  excitement  and  novelty,  which  were 
life  to  this  young  creature.  She  stopped, 
and  her  countenance  changed.  She 
looked  round  upon  them— the  mistress 
at  the  stair-head  wringing  her  hands, 
the  young  master  of  Over-Kellie  stand- 
ing at  the  pony's  head,  with  a  sobered, 
wistful  look  of  discouragement  and 
downfall,  nobody,  as  it  seemed,  sym- 
pathetic but  Margaret,  who,  excited 
like  herself,  half  crying,  half  laughing, 
had  clasped  the  hands  which  still  held 
the  bridle,  caressing  them  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  means  of  showing  her 
pity  and  her  love.  "Now  I  am  here," 
repeated  Jean  slowly,  a  sudden  cloud 
of  surprise  and  dismay  sweeping  over 
her,  "but  you  are  not  glad  to  see  me. 
O  Pate  Oliphant,  Pate  Oliphant,  take 
your  hand  from  my  bridle!  Next  of 
kin  you  may  be,  but  no  next  of  heart!" 

"You  silly  lassie!"  cried  the  mistress, 
taking,  though  she  was  a  little  timid 
and  cautious  in  her  elder  days,  but  two 
steps  down  the  four  stairs. 

If  I  had  space  I  would  tell  how  Jean 
came  to  understand  the  saddened  looks 
of  her  next  of  kin,  and  how  Pate  dis- 
covered that  no  popinjay  of  them  all 
was  in  her  eyes  half  the  man  that  he 
was,  though  he  had  refused  to  take  up 
arms  or  spend  men's  lives  in  a  hope- 
less cause.  They  had  to  subdue  their 
pride  to  the  acceptance  of  their  fate, 
which  was  much  harder  upon  Peter 
Oliphant— bom,  .you  would  have  said, 


to  no  better— than  on  Mistress  Jean, 
though  her  proud  cousins  called  her  no 
more  than  the  gudewif e  of  Over-Kellie, 
scorning  her  blood  and  her  rights.  But 
the  family  kept  their  homely  life  there 
unbroken  for  many  generations,  keep- 
ing up  the  old  name  and  kindly  tradi- 
tion long  after  the  Lords  Oliphant, 
though  this  is  no  brag  of  a  child  of 
Over-Kellie,  but  a  sad  saying,  were, 
like  the  flowers  of  the  forest,  a'  wede 
away.  There  was  another  lawsuit,  of 
which  no  better  came;  but  Peter  Oli- 
phant of  Over-Kellie,  though  no  more 
than  a  bonnet  laird,  no  doubt,  "with 
his  bairns  and  his  oyes  all  around  him, 
oh,"  came  to  be  more  or  less  a  con- 
tented man.  He  knew  French  to  a 
certain  degree,  as  has  been  said,  thanks 
to  Maister  Melville,  whose  breeding  and 
education  had  been  much  in  foreign 
countries;  and  though  he  pronounced 
it  like  good  broad  Scots,  and  was  no 
professor  for  the  grammar,  here  is  this 
little  composition  of  his  in  that  lan- 
guage, beaten  out  as  he  went  about  his 
fields  through  many  a  quiet  day,  and 
pondered  his  life  and  the  life  of  man 
in  the  long  silence  of  the  years.  A  tout 
pourvoir  had  been  the  proud  device  of 
his  youth,  when  everything  seemed 
within  his  power;  but  this  was  what 
he  put  into  that  old  tongue  of  gallant 
device  as  the  burden  of  his  age,  with 
the  accent  of  Scotland  and  of  long 
life:— 

Ayant  pourvu 
Autant  qu'a  pu, 

quoth  Pate. 

And  may  we  all  say  as  much,  how- 
ever humbly,  his  descendant  prayeth, 
at  the  end  of  the  dim  valley  from 
whence  begins  to  glow  over  the  dark 
braes  the  rising  of  a  better  sun. 

[The  Lord  Oliphant,  perhaps  harshly 
treated  above,  was  a  man  of  many 
troubles  and  difllculties,  much  like 
those  of  Sir  Walter  of  Kellie.  whom 
he  succeeded.  He,  too,  died  with  no 
son  to  follow,  and  would  have  passed 
over  his  daughter;  and  a  romance  of 
mingled  lawsuits  and  royal  interference 
might  well  be  made  out  of  his  history 
and  that  of  his  successors— but  this 
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must  be  for  another  hand.  As  da^es 
are  the  useful  things  that  are  most  apt 
to  fail  in  family  tradition,  I  do  not  at- 
tempt to  say  which  of  his  successors 
sold  Kellie  Castle— to  them  a  useless 
and  unnecessary  burden,  though  so 
dear  to  those  who  lost  it— to  the  family 
of  Erskine,  who  took  from  it  in  later 
days  a  title,  and  made  it  their  home.] 


From  Temple  Bar. 
SPENSER,    AND    ENGLAND    AS    HE 
VIEWED  IT. 

In  Scott's  famous  novel  ©f  "Kenil- 
worth"  there  occurs  a  passage  in  which 
Elizabeth's  great  favorite,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  is  represented  as  passing 
through  the  court-rooms,  and  address- 
ing a  word  or  two  to  the  various 
petitioners  and  dependants  who  throng 
them— among  others,  complimenting 
Shakespeare  on  the  success  of  his 
"Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  remarking  to 
Spenser,  '^touching  thy  Irish  petition, 
I  would  willingly  aid  thee,  for  my  love 
to  the  Muses,  but  thou  hast  nettled  the 
lord  treasurer."  Scott  does  not  stop 
to  point  out  that  at  the  date  of  this 
story,  1575,  Shakespeare  was  only  a 
boy  of  eleven,  while  Spenser  was  still 
at  college,  a  young  man  as  yet  unknown 
to  fame,  and  probably  unknown  also 
both  to  Leicester  and  to  the  treasurer, 
Lord  Burleigh.  I  think  that  this  pas- 
sage, as  well  as  the  numerous  quota- 
tions from  Shakespeare  and  Spenser 
which  are  put  into  the  mouths  of 
various  characters  in  that  novel,  though 
taken  from  works  not  published  or 
even  written  for  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  years  later,  are  not  merely 
anachronisms  on  Scott's  part,  but  are 
illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  look  back  on  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

That  reign  is  associated  in  the  popular 
mind  with  two  or  three  great  writers, 
as  it  is  associated  with  one  splendid 
victory,  and  there  is  a  habit  of  seeing 
the  whole  reign  in  the  light  of  the  halo 
which  that  literary  and  political  splen- 
dor casts  around  the  close  of  it.    The 


long  reign  of  over  forty-four  years  is 
often  thought  of  as  if  it  were,  through- 
out its  whole  length,  bright  with  the 
lustre  of  conquest  over  Spain,  and  as 
if  the  court  were  all  that  time  the 
scene  where  the  genius  of  Shakespeare 
and  the  imagination  of  Spenser  were 
displayed  and  welcomed.  It  is  often 
forgotten  that  Shakespeare's  works,  so 
far  as  they  belong  to  Elizabeth's  reign, 
belong  almost  wholly  to  the  last  quarter 
of  it,  and  that  as  to  Spenser,  the  reign 
was  nearly  half  over  before  he  attracted 
notice  at  all,  and  that  his  prlndpal 
poem  was  not  published,  not  even  the 
first  instalment  of  it,  till  about  the  last 
quarter  of  the  reign.  How  far  learning 
and  literature  were  welcomed  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  is  a  point  on  which 
Spenser  himself  has  something  to  tell 
us. 

Spenser's  principal  work,  the  "Faery 
Queene,"  takes  us  into  a  region  belong- 
ing so  largely  to  the  imagination  that 
we  are  not  perhaps  apt  to  think  of  him 
as  dwelling  much  on  the  scenes  and 
events  of  his  own  time.  His  minor 
poems,  howcTer,  deal  largely  with  his 
own  days.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  no 
recluse,  living  purely  in  an  ideal  world 
of  knights  and  dragons  and  enchanted 
castles;  that,  indeed,  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  his  careful  treatise  on  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  the  country  In 
which  most  of  his  adult  years  were 
spent.  His  poems  show  also  that  he 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  great  events  of 
his  day,  and  looked  with  much  interest 
—and  generally  with  much  sadness— 
on  the  state  of  society  in  England  as  It 
presented  itself  to  his  eyes. 

His  life,  like  most  poets'  lives,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  an  eventful 
on&  Many  of  the  details  of  it  appear 
in  his  own  poems.  He  was  bom  in 
London,  shortly  before  Mary's  reign, 
went  to  college,  graduated  at  Gam- 
bridge,  and  on  leaving  the  university 
resided  for  a  time  in  the  north  of  En- 
gland. Here  he  fell  in  love  with  a  fair 
one,  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  his  poems 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Rosalind,  who 
proved  quite  obdurate  to  his  suit, 
though  the  earnestness  of  it  is  attested 
by  the  poetry,  in  which,  many  years 
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after  he  had  left  her  neighborhood,  he 
continued  to  extol  her  charms  and  to 
express  his  own  devotion  to  her.  He 
left  the  north  at  about  the  age  of 
twenty-six  and  came  to  London,  where 
he  appears  to  have  been  introduced  to 
'Sir  Philip  Sidney  and,  probably  through 
him,  came  under  the  notice  of  Sidney's 
-uncle,  the  great  Elarl  of  Leicester. 
This  man,  yillain  as  he  was,  ai^pears 
to  have  been  the  best  patron  Spenser 
ever  had.  Long  after  his  death,  when 
his  stately  mansion  on  the  Thames, 
Leicester  House,  next  to  the  Temple, 
had  passed  to  his  stepson,  the  ESarl  of 
£}8sex,  and  become  Essex  House,  giv- 
ing its  name  to  Essex  Street,  Strand, 
Spenser,  when  celebrating  the  reception 
there  of  two  noble  sisters,  on  the  eve 

•of  their  bridals,  looked  back  with  regret 
to  the  old  days  of  that  "stately  place," 

.as  he  says:— 

Where  oft  I  gainM  gifts  and  goodly  grace 
Of  that  great  Lord  which  therein  wont  to 

dwell. 
Whose  want  too  well  now  feels  my  friend- 
less case. 

It  was  during  this  stay  in  London 
that  he  brought  out  his  first  volume  of 
poems,  the  "Shepherd's  Calendar." 

To  those  who  have  not  read  this  work, 
the  name  is  misleading.  It  is  sugges- 
tive of  being  a  descriptive  poem  on  the 
:  sea  sons,  analogous  to  what  we  have  of 
a  later  date  known  as  "Thomson's 
Seasons;"  but  although  there  is  some 
more  or  less  adaptation  of  the  twelve 
poems  which  it  contains  to  the  twelve 
mouths,  they  are  not  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  seasons  and  are 
pastoral  only  in  form.  Some  are  lays 
•of  love,  some  are  moral  poems  such  as 
might  be  written  in  any  age,  while  three 
out  of  the  twelve  are  devoted  to  one 
public  topic,  in  which  it  may,  therefore, 
be  supposed  that  Spenser  took  special 
interest— to  censure  of  worldliness  and 
greed  of  gain  in  the  clergy.  It  will  be 
understood  that  they  are  not  spoken  of 
"by  name  as  clergy,  but  as  shepherds,  in 
accordance  with  the  pastoral  style  of 
these  eclogues;  but  here,  as  often  else- 
where in  Spenser,  the  allegory  and  the 
thing  figured  run  into  each  other.    He 


repeatedly  refers  with  deep  respect  to 
Grindal,  then  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  to  his  views  of  what  the 
clergy  should  be,  and  with  strong  repro- 
bation to  the  monstrous  tyranny  and 
the  grasping  covetousness  of  the 
Roman  clergy  or  shepherds.  The  En- 
glish shepherds  he  charges  with  the 
smaller  but  sufficiently  grave  faults  of 
worldliness  and  self-seeking,  and  negli- 
gence of  the  fiocks  entrusted  to  their 
care.  In  his  view  very  many  of  them 
were,  not  indeed  greedy  tyrants,  but 
needy  and  reckless  adventurers. 

Thilk  same  been  shepherds  for  the  divel's 

sted. 
That  playen  while  their  flocks  be  unfed. 
Well  it  is  seen  their  sheep  be  not  their 

own, 
That  letten  them  run  at  random  alone, 
But  they  been  hired,  for  little  pay, 
Of  other,  that  caren  as  little  as  they 
What  fallen  the  flock,  so  they  han  the 

fleece 
And  get  all  the  gain,  paying  but  a  piece. 
I  muse  what  account  both  these  will  make, 
The  one  for  the  hire  which  he  doth  take. 
And  th'  other  for  leaving  his  lord's  task, 
When  great  Pan  account  of  shepherds 

shall  ask. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  at  the  time  Spen- 
ser wrote  of  Grindal  with  the  respect 
which  in  these  poems  he  often  man- 
ifests for  him,  Grindal  was  under  sen- 
tence of  sequestration,  having  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Elizabeth  by  his 
persistent  endeavors  to  increase  the 
number  of  clergymen  competent,  not 
merely  to  read  what  was  set  down  for 
them,  but  to  instruct  their  flock  from 
the  pulpit  in  religion  and  morals. 
Elizabeth  appears  to  have  held  that 
about  one  preaching  clergyman  in  a 
county  was  enough.  It  is  not  a  little  to 
Spenser's  honor  that,  though  he  was  a 
suitor  for  court  preferment,  without 
which  or  some  similar  provision  it 
would  probably  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  live  while  writing  his  great 
poem,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
sufficiently  plainly  his  respect  for  a 
good  man  who  was  under  the  royal  dis* 
pleasure. 

The  "Shepherd's  Calendar"  brought 
Spenser  into   repute   as   a   promising 
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poet  I  think  tliat  It  muBt  have  been 
about  this  same  time  that  he  wrote 
(though  it  was  not  published  till  long 
after)  the  curious  poem  called  "Mother 
Hubbard's  Tale,"  in  which  though 
under  an  awkward  allegory,  he  gives  us 
yery  interesting  pictures  of  clergy  and 
nobility,  of  court  suitors  and  of 
ministers  of  state.  His  picture  of  the 
illiterate  clergyman  of  that  day  is  very 
graphic,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  his 
sympathy  with  Grlndal's  efforts  to 
secure  a  more  competent  priesthood. 
Thus  to  the  priest  in  his  poem  a  pass- 
port is  offered  for  his  perusal:— 

Which  when  the  priest  beheld,  he  viewed 

it  near, 
As  if  therein  some  text  he  studying  were, 
But  little  else  (Got  wot)  could  thereof 

skill, 
For  read  he  could  not  evidence  nor  will, 
Ne  tell  a  written  word,  ne  write  a  letter, 
Ne  make  one  title  worse  ne  make  one 

better. 
Of  such  deep  learning  little  had  he  need, 
Ne  yet  of  Latin  ne  of  Greeke,  that  breed 
Doubts  mongst  divines  and  difference  of 

texts, 
From  whence  arise  diversitie  of  sects 
And  hateful  heresies,  of  God  abhorred; 
But  this  good  Sir  did  follow  the  plain 

word, 
Ne  meddled  with  their  controversies  vain. 
All  his  care  was,  his  service  well  to  sain 
And  to  read  Homelies  upon  holidays— 
When  that  was  done  he  might  attend  his 

playes. 

"An  easy  life,"  Ironically  adds  the 
poet,  "and  fit  high  God  to  please!" 

Spenser,  we  can  see,  was  himself  a 
staunch  Protestant;  but  he  does  not 
fail  to  show  us  that  in  the  Church  of 
that  day  there  were  many  as  devoid  of 
zeal  for  Protestantism  ae  for  Roman- 
ism. We  know  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  clergy  who  held  benefices  at 
Mary's  death  conformed  to  the  religious 
changes  which  were  made  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth;  so  that  there  must 
have  been  in  the  clergy  of  the  Reformed 
Church  a  considerable  proportion  of 
very  lukewarm  if  not  insincere,  mem< 
bers.  It  was  also  very  difficult  in  the 
early  days  of  Elizabeth  to  find  men 
competent  by  their  learning  and  suit- 
able by  their  religious  character  for 


the  work  of  the  ministry,^  and  in  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  number  of  such 
persons,  many  livings  were  filled  with 
such  worldly  men  as  Spenser  has  por- 
trayed—men who  made  the  reformed 
doctrines  as  to  the  priestly  office  the 
excuse  for  a  low  standard  of  clerical 
duty,  rejoiced  in  having  only  to  do 
"once  a  week  upon  the  Sabbath  day" 
a  "small  devotion,"  and  esteemed  the 
benefits  of  the  Reformation  to  lie  in 
the  right  to  wear  better  clothes  than 
garments  of  wool  or  hair,  and  in  free- 
dom from  the  necessity  of  observing 
fasts  and  taking  vows  of  celibacy.  The 
preferments  for  which  such  men  longed 
were  to  be  gained,  he  tells  us,  some- 
times indeed  by  wearing  an  excessive 
show  of  piety  before  some  great  man 
who  possessed  a  zeal  for  religion. 

But  [he  says]  if  thee  list  unto  the  Court  to 

throng 
And  there  to  hunt  after  the  hopM  prey. 
Then  must  thou  thee  dispose  another  way, 
For  there  thou  needs  must  learn  to  laugh, 

to  lie. 
To  face,  to  forge,  to  scoff,  to  company. 
To  crouch,  to  please,  to  be  a  beetle-stock' 
Of  thy  great  master's  will,  to  scorn,  or 

mock.  .  .  . 
These  be  the  ways  by  which  without  re- 
ward 
Livings  in  Court  be  gotten,  though  full 
hard, 

^  ThiiB  In  the  tnot  entitled,  "The  manner  how 
the  Church  of  England  is  administered  and  gOT- 
emed,"  which  1b  often  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
English  yeralon  of  "Jewel's  Apology,"  and  is  un- 
derstood to  be  the  work  of  Archbishop  Parker,  we 
read : 

"And,  forsomnch  as  onr  churches  and  vniyersi- 
ties  have  been  wonderfully  marred  and  so  f ouUy 
brought  out  of  all  fashion  in  time  of  papistry,  as 
there  cannot  be  had  learned  pastors  for  erery 
parish,  there  be  prescribed  unto  the  curates  of 
meaner  understanding  certain  homilies  deyised  by 
learned  men,  which  do  comprehend  the  principal 
points  of  Christian  doctrine;  as  of  original  sin,  of 
Justiflcation,  of  faith,  of  charity  and  suchlike,  for 
to  be  read  by  them  unto  Uie  people." 

>  A  beetle  is  a  large  wooden  mallet:  a  beetle- 
stock,  I  conceive  (though  Latham  interprets  it  as 
the  handle  of  a  maUet),  is  a  stump  for  the  wlelder 
of  the  maUet  to  beat  upon;  in  fact,  a  wood«n  an- 
vil. The  place-hunting  parson  is  to  let  his  palron 
beat  out  his  will  upon  him  as  unresistingly,  and 
with  as  much  indiiferenee  to  good  and  evil,  as  the 
anvil  on  which  the  workman  can  fashion  what  he 
will. 
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For  nothing  there  ia  done  without  a  fee, 
The  courtier  needs  miut  recompensed  be 
With  a  beneTolence,  or  have  in  gage 
The  Primitias^  of  your  Parsonage  .  .  . 
Do  not  thon  therefore  seek  a  living  there 
Bat  of  more  private  persons  seek  else- 
where, 
Whereas  thon  mayest  compound  a  better 

penny, 
Ne  let  thy  learning  questioned  be  of  any. 

It  may  be  guessed  from  this  adyice 
that  Spenser  doea  not  view  the  court 
with  very  favorable  eyes.  He  does  not 
Indeed  ignore— the  friend  of  Sidney 
could  hardly  ignore— the  presence  in  the 
court  of  Elisabeth  of 

The  brave  courtier  in  whose  beauteous 

thought 
Uegard  of  honor  harbors  more  than  ought, 

and  of  whom  he  drawe  a  picture  which 
suggests  that  Sidney  unconsciously  sat 
as  the  model  for  it.  This  man  is  one 
who 

\^ill  not  creep  nor  crouch  with  feigndd 

face 
But  walks  upright  with  comely  steadfast 

pace 
And  unto  all  doth  yield  due  courtesy  .  .  . 
He  hates  foul  leasings  and  vile  flattery . . . 
And  loathful  idleness  he  does  detest, 
The  cankerworm  of  every  gentle  breast, 
The  which  to  banish  with  fair  exercise 
Of  knightly  feats  he  daily  doth  devise, 
Now  managing  the  mouths  of  stubborn 

steeds, 
Now  practimng  the  proof  of  warlike  deeds. 
Now  his  bright  arms  assaying,  now  his 

spear. 
Now  the  nigh  aimM  ring  away  to  bear. 

At  other  times  he  solaces  himself  with 
music,  and  with  the 

Sweet  Lady  Muses,  Ladies  of  delight. 

His  studies  are 


Of  nature's  works,  of  heaven's  continual 

course, 
Of  foreign  lands,  of  people  different. 
Of  kingdom's  change,  of  diverse  govern- 
ment. 
Of  dreadful  battles  of  renowned  knights 
With   which  he  kindleth   his   ambitious 

sprites 
To  like  desire  and  praise  of  noble  fame, 
The  only  upshot  whereto  he  doth  aim. 

1  Or,  flnt-fruits. 


For  all  his  mind  on  honor  fixed  is. 
To  which  he  levels  all  his  purposes. 
And  in  his  Prince's  service  spends  his 

days, 
Not  so  much  for  to  gain,  or  for  to  raise 
Himself  to  high  degree,  as  for  his  grace, 
And  in  his  liking  to  win  worthy  place 
Through  due  deserts  and  comely  carriage. 
In  whatso  please  employ  his  personage 
That  may  be  matter  meet  to  gain  him 

praise: 
For  he  is  fit  to  use  in  all  essays, 
Whether  for  arms  and  warlike  amenance, 
Or  else  for  wise  and  civU  governance. 
For  he  is  practised  well  in  policy 
And  thereto  doth  his  courting  most  apply, 
To  learn  the  enterdeal  of  princes  strange. 
To  mark  th'  intent  of  councils  and  the 

change 
Of  states,  and  eke  of  private  men,  some- 
while 
Supi^anted  by  fine  falsehood  and   fair 

guile. 
Of  all  the  which  he  gathereth  what  is  fit 
T'  enrich  the  storehouse  of  his  powerful 

wit. 
Which  through  wise  speeches  and  grave 

conference 
He  daily  ekes  and  brings  to  excellence. 

We  may,  however,  gather  from  this, 
as  from  other  poems  of  Spenser's,  that 
in  his  view  the  "brave  courtier"  was 
altogether  the  exception,  and  that  as  a 
whole  the  Elizabethan  court  was  the 
home,  not  only  of  all  frivolous  pleasures, 
but  of  every  kind  of  base  intrigue,  foid 
slander,  and  pursuit  of  wealth  by  every 
sort  of  dishonest  and  dirty  trickery. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  tells  how  his 
typical  courtier  has  his  dependant  who 
insinuates  himself  among  those  who 
come    to    the    court    with    suits    and 
petitions,  secretly  learns  their  business, 
and  then  either  informs  his  master  of 
it  that  he  may  baulk  their  suit  and  get 
it  for  himself,  or  persuades  the  suitor 
to  purchase  with  a  fee  his  master's 
countenance  in  a  matter  where  in  fact 
that  master  Is  wholly  without  influence. 
It  is  here  that  occurs  that  vehement 
outburst  of  feeling,  so  often  quoted,  in 
which    Spenser    describes    the    expe- 
riences partly  of  himself  and  partly 
of  many  other  men  in  his  timer- 
Full  little  knowest  thon  that  hast  not 

tried 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide: 
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days  that  migrht  be  better 


lose  good 
spent, 

To  waste  long  nights  in  pensiTe  discon- 
tent, 

To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-mor- 
row, 

To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and 
sorrow, 

To  have  thy  Prince's  grace  yet  want  her 
peers', 

To  have  thy  asking  yet  wait  many  years. 

To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with 
cares, 

To   eat   thy   heart   through   comfortless 
dispairs, 

To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to 
run. 

To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 

Spenser  did,  however,  after  a  time, 
obtain  office  under  government,  but 
probably  regarded  It  as  little  better  than 
banishment  when  he  went  to  Ireland  as 
secretary  to  Lord  Grey,  the  deputy. 
He  afterwards  obtained  sundry  impor- 
tant government  clerkships  in  that 
country,  and  settled  down  after  several 
years  on  an  Irish  estate  of  his  own  in 
county  Cork. 

In  Ireland  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  great  work  of  his  life— writing  the 
"Faery  Queene."  This  work  was 
designe'd,  not  as  a  mere  play  of  fancy, 
an  exercise  (for  the  author's  and 
reader's  delight)  of  his  vivid  imagina- 
tion, but  with  a  practical  purpose— in 
the  author's  own  words,  "to  fashion  a 
gentleman  or  noble  person  in  virtuous 
and  gentle  discipline."  Like  Tenny- 
son, he  realized  that 

TrutE  in  closest  words  will  fail 
While  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 
Will  enter  in  at  open  doors. 

Conceiving,  as  he  everywhere  seems 
to  have  done,  that  the  "gentlemen  and 
noble  persons"  of  his  time  whatever 
their  accomplishments  and  their  splen- 
dor, were  snnk  in  sloth  or  in  the  mere 
pursuit  of  pleasure  and  wealth,  he  set 
himself  to  put  before  them,  in  an  allur- 
ing form,  representatives  of  all  the 
moral  virtues,  and  to  depict  these 
engaged  in  strenuous  conflict  with 
their  opposite  vices— a  conflict  which 
being  strenuous  is  bound  to  be  trium- 
phant.   I  imagine  it  probable  that  the 


desperate  combats  which  recur  so  very 
frequently  in  the  "Faery  Queene,"  and 
which  become  rather  monotonous  to 
the  reader,  may  not  only  have  occurred 
inevitably  in  the  pursuit  of  the  author's 
plan,  but  may  have  appeared  to  him  a 
wholesome  tonic  to  an  age  in  which  the 
upper  classes  at  least  were  too  much 
given  over  to  idleness  and  luxury. 
This  is  not  the  way  in  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  "adven- 
turous" age  of  Elizabeth;  but  here 
again  I  doubt  if  we  do  not  attribute  to 
the  whole  reign  the  features  w^hlch 
especially  characterized  its  close. 
Spenser  left  England  in  the  middle  of 
the  reign,  and  the  early  years  of  it  were 
mostly  years  of  peace  and  neutrality, 
in  which,  with  wars  of  religion  and 
struggles  against  cruel  persecution 
devastating  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  making  strong  appeals  to 
English  sympathy,  the  strength  of  En- 
gland was  to  sit  still.  A  few  brave  men, 
indeed,  sallied  forth,  either  as  volun- 
teers or  with  some  countenance  from 
government,  to  fight  beside  their  co- 
religionists against  the  Ouises  or 
against  Alva;  but  England  as  a  nation 
did  not  then  care,  except  during  brief 
periods,  to  risk  herself  in  the  fray.  To 
the  last  half  of  the  reign  belong  the  con- 
test against  Spain,  the  victory  of  Sid- 
ney at  Zutphen,  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada,  the  successful  attack  of  Drake 
on  the  Groine,  the  triumph  of  Essex 
and  Howard  at  Cadiz.  The  colonizing 
and  buccaneering  expeditions  of  Drake, 
Raleigh,  and  others  attest,  indeed,  the 
enterprise  and  intrepidity  of  those  who 
went  on  them;  but  as  for  those— and 
they  were  not  a  few — who  organized 
and  financed  them,  but  stayed  at  home 
when  the  vessels  sailed,  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  expeditions  are  proof  of  much 
other  courage  or  enterprise  than  Is 
generally  Involved  in  new  commercial 
speculations.  The  heroism  which  must 
have  existed  in  the  earlier  years  of 
Elizabeth  to  produce  the  brave  deeds  of 
the  later  years  was  for  the  most  part 
latent  and  obscure  during  the  time  that 
Spenser  moved  among  his  countrymen, 
especially  among  the  noble  and  gentle 
classes  of  them— the  only  classes,  pro1> 
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ably,  that  his  voice  as  a  poet  was  likely 
to  reach;  and  it  was,  therefore,  a  direct 
outcome  of  the  condition  of  his  time  as 
he  regarded  it  that  he  devoted  hts 
poetical  powers  to  the  endeavor  "to 
fashion  a  gentleman  or  noble  person  in 
virtnons  and  gentle  discipline."  The 
beauties  of  holiness,  '  temperance, 
chastity,  friendship.  Justice,  courtesy— 
the  ugliness  and  hatefulness  of  the 
vices  contrary  to  these— these  are  the 
theme  of  the  first  half  of  the  "Faery 
Queene,"  the  half  which  he  lived  to 
write;  other  virtues  and  vices  similarly 
treated  would  have  occupied  the  other 
projected  half;  while  the  virtues  of 
courage  and  of  earnest  devotion  to 
endeavors  to  right  the  wrong  are  incul- 
cated in  the  history  of  every  separate 
champion. 

The  allegorical  form  of  the  narrative 
is  also,  I  apprehend,  in  a  measure  the 
outcome  of  the  time.  Partly,  of  course, 
it  is  due  to  an  evident  special  fondness 
of  Spenser  for  allegorical  writing, 
which  is  not  confined  to  the  "Faery 
Queene,"  but  extends  through  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  poems,  though  in  his 
later  ones  he  appears  to  be  outgrowing 
it.  But  we  know  how  largely  allegory 
entered  into  all  the  masques  and  shows 
in  which  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  of 
James  so  much  rejoiced.  The  preva- 
lence of  allegory  seems  to  be  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  attempt  to  use  the 
beautiful  mythology  of  the  Greeks  in 
modem  poetry.  The  classical  mythol- 
ogy had  in  the  Elizabethan  age  be- 
come widely  known  and  very  familiar 
to  persons  who  were  not  at  all  classical 
students;  thus  in  Shakespeare's  plays 
we  find  allusions  to  it  placed  familiarly 
in  the  mouths  of  his  characters. 
Lorenzo  and  Jessica  are  no  bookworm 
and  bluestocking  when  they  chat  sport- 
ively together  of  Troilus  and  Thisbe, 
of  Dido  and  Medea,  and  Mrs.  Page  talks 
to  her  country  gossip,  Mrs.  Ford,  about 
the  giants  lying  under  Mount  Pelion, 
just  as  she  might  allude  to  the  story  of 
Bluebeard  or  Jack  the  Giant-KiUer. 
When  this  mythology,  well  known  but 
not  yet  hackneyed,  beautiful  but  no 
longer  believed  in,  was  pressed  into  the 
service  of  English  poetry  and  pageant. 


it  could  hardly  be  used  otherwise  than 
by  way  of  allegory,  as  the  fitting 
vehicle  for  moral  lessons  often  quite 
foreign  to  the  original  story.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  reason  why  allegory 
should  naturally  be  popular  in  the 
Elizabethan  age,  and  Spenser  was  to 
some  extent  the  creature  of  his  age 
when  he  gave  a  symbolical  turn  to 
such  tales  of  chivalry  and  adventure  as 
had  delighted  the  readers  of  Ariosto. 
He  is  also  the  representative  of  one  side 
of  his  age  in  respect  of  the  deep  serious- 
ness that  underlies  his  poem;  he  is,  I 
think,  in  a  measure,  though  not  so 
fully  as  Milton,  the  poet  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation,  as  his  contemporary 
Tasso  is  the  poet  of  the  Catholic 
revival;  and  there  is  much  more 
sympathy  of  spirit  between  these  two 
earnest  men,  Spenser  and  Tasso,  than 
between  either  of  them  and  the  more 
gay  and  reckless  Ariosto. 

The  age  of  Elizabeth  was,  moreover, 
an  age  of  historical  inquiry— an  age 
when  many  men  were  setting  them- 
selves to  gather  up  all  that  they  could 
learn  of  the  general  history  of  their 
country,  to  collect  facts  bearing  on 
special  localities,  to  preserve  and  hand 
down  in  prose  or  in  verse  the  general 
features  of  the  country,  the  traditions, 
the  antiquities,  either  of  England  as  a 
whole  or  its  various  towns  and  counties. 
Grafton,  Holinshed,  and  Stow  were 
busy  on  annals  and  chronicles,  Camden 
was  laboring  at  his  "Britannia,"  Stow 
at  his  "Survey  of  London,"  Drayton  at 
his  versified  descriptions  of  rural  En- 
gland. With  the  spirit  of  these  men 
Spenser  was  in  much  sympathy;  he  has 
uttered  in  his  verse  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  Camden,  and  in  the  "Faery  Queene" 
he  has  repeatedly  taken  up  the  old  his- 
tories into  his  verse,  and  sometimes  for 
almost  a  canto  together  he  recounts  the 
achievements  or  adventures  of  British 
kings  and  warriors.  I  say  British,  for 
the  rise  of  the  Tudor  dynasty  had  made 
it  the  fashion,  out  of  compliment  to  the 
court,  to  dwell  especially  on  the  old 
British  line,  which  was  looked  on  as 
restored  in  the  person  of  the  Welshman, 
Henry  VII.;  and  thus  the  poet's  labors 
iire  devbted  to  recounting,  not  the  well- 
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attested  history  of  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers, but  the  mythical  stories  of  the 
days  before  the  Roman  invasion,  the 
deeds  of  that  line  of  kings  which 
stretched  from  the  Brutus  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  brought  here  a  colony  of 
Trojans  down  to  the  days  of  Pendragon 
and  Arthur.  These  tales,  which  were 
once  taught  as  history,  but  which 
modem  investigation  sweeps  aside  as 
worthless  and  resting  on  no  contem- 
porary records,  are  still  to  be  read  in 
the  pages  of  the  "Faery  Queene." 
Indeed,  as  he  often  tells  us»  the  Faery 
Land  of  which  he  writes  is  In  truth 
our  England  in  disguise.  Even  as  dis- 
guised, it  scarcely  merits  to  be  called 
Faery  Land,  for  not  once  does  a  real 
fairy,  as  we  understand  fairies— the 
tiny  graceful  beings  of  the  "Bildsum- 
mer  Night's  Dream"— appear  on  the  en- 
chanted scene  of  Spenser's  poem,  and 
though  he  once  makes  mention  of  a 
Faery  King,  Oberon,  the  name  is  but 
a  poetical  alias  for  that  most  unfiiiry- 
like  of  our  sovereigns,  Henry  YIII. 

He  does  not  very  often  touch  plainly 
and  unmistakably  on  the  great  events 
of  his  own  day.  On  one  occasion.  In- 
deed, he  treats  of  several  such  together, 
and  we  read,  through  a  very  thin  veil, 
of  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the 
apostasy  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  the 
interference  of  Elizabeth  to  rescue  the 
Netherlands  from 

The  Inquisition  dogs  and  the  devildoms  of 
Spain, 

if  I  may  borrow  the  appropriate 
words  of  Tennyson's  Grenville.  Spen- 
ser also  (as  he  expressly  tells  us) 
looked  forward  to  singing,  as  the 
crowning  event  of  his  poem,  the  great 
victory  of  the  Faery  Queen  over  her 
Pagan  foe,  i.e.,  of  Elizabeth  over 
Philip  II.;  but  only  half  of  his  poem  was 
ever  written,  and  he  did  not  live  to 
reach  the  intended  climax,  and  cele- 
brate that  great  triumph  of  the  powers 
of  light  over  the  powers  of  darkness. 

When  the  first  three  books  of  the 
"Faery  Queene"  were  completed,  be 
received,  at  his  Irish  home,  a  visit  from 
Raleigh,  and  on  his  inducement  came 
over  to  England  and  appeared  at  the 


court  of  Elizabeth.  The  poem  was  an 
Immediate  success;  but  after  a  stay  of 
a  year  or  so  in  England,  Spenser  turned 
his  back  on  the  court,  and  sought  again 
the  retirement  of  his  home.  He  has 
left  an  Interesting  little  poem  which 
tells  us,  under  a  pastoral  disguise,  of 
the  feelings  with  which  he  did  so.  In 
that  poem,  Colin  Clout,  as  a  rustic  bard, 
is  represented  as  telling  the  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  around  him  of  his 
visit  and  his  experiences.  As  con- 
trasted with  Ireland,  the  home  of 
disease  and  want,  of  barbarism  and 
peril,  he  finds  England  a  charming 
country  indeed:— 

No   wailing   there   nor   wretchedness   is 

heard. 
No  bloody  issues  nor  no  leprosies, 
No  griesly  famine  nor  no  raging  sword. 
No  nightly  bodrags,^  nor  no  hue  and  cries. 
The  shepherds  there  abroad  may  safely  lie 
On  hills  and  towns,  withouten  dread  or 

danger. 
No  ravenous  wolves  the  goodman's  hope 

destroy, 
No  outlaws  fell  affray  the  forest  ranger. 

if  the  men  were  but  equal  to  their 
surroundings,  or  worthy  of  their  advan- 
tages! But  as  for  that,  his  picture  of 
Cbristian  England  recalls  Heber's  pic- 
ture of  heathen  lands  in  the  South  Seas, 
where 

In  vain  with  lavish  kindness 
The  gifts  of  God  are  strewn, 

and  where 

Every  prospect  pleases 
And  only  man  is  vile. 

Spenser's  language  is  curiously  simi^ 
lar:— 

For  end,  all  good,  all  grace,  there  freelr 
grows, 

Had  people  grace  it  gratefully  to  use. 

For  God  his  gifts  there  plenteously  be- 
stows, 

But  graceless  men  them  greatly  do  abuse. 

Proceeding  to  recount  his  own  expe- 
riences, he  describes  with  much  warmth 
of  admiration  the  many  poets  who 
graced  the  court  of  Cynthia  (as  he 
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terms  the  queen),  and  the  ladles  who 
brightened  It,  and  can  find  no  language 
adequate  to  express  the  all-surpassing 
merits  and  charms  of  Cynthia  herself; 
but  yet  he  turns  from  the  court  with 
much  disgust  In  his  eyes  it  is  a 
place 

Where  each  one  seeks  with  malice  and 

with  strife 
To  thrust  down  other  into  foul  disgrace, 
Himself  to  raise;  and  he  doth  soonest  rise 
That  best  can  handle  his  deceitful  wit 
In  subtle  shifts,  and  finest  sleights  devise 
Either    by    slandering    his    well-deemdd 

name 
Through  leasings  lend  and  feigndd  for- 
gery; 
Or  else  by  breeding  him  some  blot  of 

blame 
By  creeping  dose  into  his  secrecy: 
To  which  him  needs  a  guileful  hollow 

heart, 
Maskdd  with  fair  dissembling  courtesy, 
A  fildd  tongue  furnished  with  terms  of  art. 
No  art  of  school  have  there  small  counte- 
nance, 
Counted  but  toys  to  busy  idle  brains; 
And  there  professors  find  small  mainte- 
nance, 
But  to  be  instruments  of  others  gains. 

Each  man's  worth,  he  tells  his 
hearers,  is  there  measured  by  his  dress, 
"and  single  truth  and  simple  honesty 
do  wander  up  and  down  despised  of 
all."  He  freely  acknowledges  that 
there  are  honorable  exceptions,  and  not 
a  few  of  them,  but  yet  Insists  on  the 
unworthlness  of  most,  afilrming  that 
they  are  either  eaten  up  with  pride  and 
envy, 

Or  they  their  days  to  idleness  divide, 
Or  drownfid  lie  in  pleasure's  wasteful  well, 
In  which,  like  moldwarps,  nousling  still 

they  lurk, 
Unmindful  of  chief  parts  of  manliness, 
And  do  themselves,  for  want  of  other 

work. 
Vain  votaries  of  lazy  love  profess. 

Taik  of  love,  he  says,  Is  everywhere: 
all  the  walls  and  windows  are  writ  full 
with  Inscriptions  of  it,  and  every  one 
makes  It  a  point  of  honor  to  wear  a 
lady's  badge  and  "swim  in  love  up  1o 
the  ears,"  but  such  so-called  love  is 
eiupry  and  frivolous,  when  indeed  it  is 
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not  worse,  as  constituting  an  abuse  of 
the  sacred  name  of  love  to  base  ends 
and  sordid  uses.  How  worthily  and 
how  hollly  Spenser  himself  deemed  of 
love  may  be  seen  by  his  quatrain  of 
poems  on  "Earthly  and  Heavenly 
Beauty,"  and  **Earthly  and  Heavenly 
Love." 

The  success  of  the  "Faery  Queene" 
led  the  publisher  to  collect  and  bring 
out  as  many  of  Spenser's  smaller  poems 
as  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  One  of 
them,  called  "The  Tears  of  the  Muses," 
written  probably  several  years  before, 
is  interesting,  as  containing  the  fullest 
expression  of  Spenser's  view  of  the  then 
state  of  literature  and  of  authors.  It 
is  somewhat  strange  to  find  in  the 
golden  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  such  a 
picture  of  the  neglect  of  literature— I  do 
not  say  of  the  absence  of  It— as  is  here 
put  before  us.  It  accords,  however, 
with  the  rest  of  his  picture  of  his  own 
times.  Authors,  except  so  far  as  they 
were  dramatists,  had  no  wide  reading  , 
public  to  appeal  to,  and,  unless  they 
had  private  wealth,  were  necessarily 
dependent  on  the  patronage  of  the 
great  In  an  age  when  the  great  were 
vying  with  each  other  in  the  richness 
of  their  apparel  and  the  munificence  of 
their  entertainments— when  they  were 
largely  given  over  to  base  and  Ignoble 
pleasures,  little  disposing  them  to 
appreciate  any  literature  except  of  the 
base  and  ignoble  sort— it  is  not  strange 
if  the  average  of  authorship  should  not 
have  been  high,  and  if  the  best  authors 
should  have  found  but  little  encourage- 
ment—like Stow,  whose  labors  were 
rewarded  in  his  old  age  with  a  Royal 
Charter  empowering  him  to  go  a-beg- 
ging. Literature  was  abun64int,  no 
doubt:  William  Webbe,  in  the  preface  to 
his  "Discourse  of  English  Poetrle," 
comments  on  the  "innumerable  sortes 
of  English  books  and  infinite  fardels  of 
printed  pamphlets  wherewith  this 
country  is  pestered,  all  shoppes  stuffed, . 
and  every  study  furnished,"  and  the 
greater  part  of  which,  he  adds,  were 
poetical,  or  connected  with  poetry. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  poetry  prevalent  in 
Spenser's  day  was,  he  affirms,  of  a  very 
base  and  degrading  tendency:— 
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They  fe^  [he  says]  the  ears  of  fools  with 

flattery 
And  good  men  blame  and  losels  magnify. 

The  noble  hearts  to  pleasures  they  allure 
And  tell  their  prince  that  learning  is  but 

vain; 
Fair  ladies'  love  they  spot  with  thoughts 

impure, 
And  gentle  minds  with  lewd  delights  dis- 

tain; 
Clerks  they  to  loathly  idleness  entice, 
And  fill  their  books  with  discipline  of  vice. 

The  drama,  he  complained,  had 
greatly  fallen  off;  good,  honest  comedy 
was  neglected  for  mere  scurrility;  the 
best  writers  were  dead  or  silent.  As 
for  the  nobility,  whose  especial  func- 
tion Spenser  upheld  it  to  be,  both  to  be 
examples  of  noble  doing  and  to  patron- 
ize the  poets  who  immortalized  noble 
deeds, 

They  do  only  strive  themselves  to  raise 
Through    pompous    pride     and     foolish 

vanity: 
'In  th'  eyes  of  people  they  put  all  their 

praise 
And  only  boast  of  arms  and  ancestry; 
But  virtuous  deeds,  which  did  those  arms 

first  give 
To  their   grandsires,    they   care   not   to 

achieve. 

Their  great  revenues  all  in  sumptuous 

pride 
They  spend,  that  nought  to  learning  thoy 

may  spare. 
And  the  rich  fee  which  poets  wont  divide 
Now  parasites  and  sycophants  do  share. 

It  is  a  remarkable  record,  to  be  left 
by  an  able  and  observant  man,  on  the 
eve  of  the  greatest  efflorescence  of 
English  literature.  It  is  dictated  partty, 
perhaps,  by  personal  disappointment, 
partly  also,  I  imagine,  by  a  certain 
aristocratic  superciliousness  in  Spenser, 
who  never  forgets  that  he  is  himself  of 
gentle  blood,  a  scion  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  Spencers,  and  who  re- 
gards as  something  of  a  sacrilege  the 
irruption  of  the  general  public— largely, 
no  doubt,  the  uneducated  public— into 
the  sacred  precincts  of  literature, 
properly  the  domcdn  of  the  well-born. 
This  poem,  too,  marks  perhaps  the 
darkest    hour— the    hour    before    the 


dawn;  *and  in  the  later  poem,  "Colin 
Clout's  Come  Home  Again,"  we  see  that 
the  dawn  is  already  beginning  to  be 
visible  in  the  sky.  We  there  find 
detailed  mention  of  many  able  writers, 
whose  works  in  various  branches  of 
poetry  win  the  author's  cordial  and 
unstinted  admiration,  and  we  no 
longer  hear  of  literature  failing  to  gain 
appreciation;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  there 
told,  as  part  of  the  merits  of  England 
as  contrasted  with  Ireland,  that  in  the 
former  country 

learned  arts  do  flourish  in  great  honor 
And  poets'  wits  are  held  in  peerless  price. 

On  his  return  to  his  Irish  home 
Spenser  proceeded  steadily  with  his 
great  work— steadily,  but  not  with  so 
full  a  flow  of  poetic  fervor  as  had 
marked  the  early  portion.  His  sixth 
book,  however,  on  courtesy,  is  far  from 
being  the  least  pleasing  of  the  whole. 
When  the  second  three  books  were  com- 
pleted he  brought  them  to  England  for 
publication,  and  returned  once  more  to 
Ireland.  His  Irish  home  was  no  longer 
a  solitary  one:  his  long  and  persistent 
love  for  Rosalind  had  given  place  at 
last  to  a  love  for  an  Elizabeth,  whom  he 
wooed  in  passionate  sonnets,  and  his 
marriage  with  whom  he  celebrated  in 
his  "Epithalamium."  His  married  life, 
however,  was  but  of  short  duration;  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  the  Irish  among 
whom  he  dwelt  led  to  the  burning  of 
his  house,  and  the  loss  of  his  youngest 
child,  and  though  he  himself,  with  his 
wife  and  the  rest  of  his  children,  con- 
trived to  escape  to  England,  the  shock 
was  a  fatal  one,  and  he  died  very 
shortly  after  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
six. 

I  have  spoken  of  Spenser  chiefly  in 
relation  to  his  time— how  he  was 
affected  by  it,  and  how  he  has  repre- 
sented it.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  read 
and  enjoy  his  great  poem  without 
troubling  ourselves  very  closely  vrlth 
the  moral  or  historical  allegory  that 
underlies  It;  the  vividness  of  his  de- 
scriptions, and  the  variety,  and  often 
the  beauty,  of  the  scenes  through  which 
he  leads  us,  may  charm  us  sufficiently 
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of  themaelyeB.  For  myself,  however, 
I  find  him  fully  as  interesting  and 
attractive  when  introducing  ns  to  the 
men  and  women  of  his  own  day.  His 
pictures  of  contemporary  life,  while 
very  gloomy,  cannot,  I  think,  be  set 
aside  as  the  mere  reflection  of  his  own 
sad  feelings,  the  outcome  of  personal 
disappointment;  nor  can  they.  In  his 
case,  as  they  might  in  the  case  of  many 
another  poet,  be  discounted  as  the 
dreams  of  a  recluse  who  took  no  part  in 
the  actual  business  of  life.  The  evils 
which  he  depicts  are  evils  which  he 
was  in  a  position  to  have  personal 
knowledge  of,  and  are  Just  the  same 
sort  of  evils  which  we  find  lamented  in 
his  contemporary  Gascoigne's  poem, 
called  '*The  Stele  Glass."  However,  if 
a  study  of  his  works  tends  to  dissipate 
some  delusions  respecting  the  Eliza- 
bethan court  and  the  Elizabethan  age 
generally,  as  we  fancy  them,  for  ex- 
ample, when  we  read  the  pages  of 
Charles  Kingsley,  the  fact  is  not  with- 
out its  consolations.  It  is  somewhat 
reassuring  to  us,  when  disheartened  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  many  glaring 
evils  which  are  to  be  seen  in  society 
to-day,  to  remember  that,  to  the  eye  of 
an  observant  and  high-minded  man, 
there  were  clouds  as  dark,  or  darker, 
over  the  moral  and  intellectual  sky  of 
that  bygone  age,  which  yet  shines  out 
upon  us  one  of  the  grandest  periods  in 
the  whole  of  our  country's  annals. 

Geo.  Sebbbll. 


From  Blaokwood*s  Magazine. 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  BLUNDEBS. 

The  "Blunders  of  Philosophy"  would 
doubtless  furnish  a  wider  and  a  deeper 
theme,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more 
familiar  one,  than  the  "Philosophy  of 
Blunders."  But  as  the  number  of 
blunderers  is  probably  considerably 
larger  than  the  number  of  philosophers, 
and  as  it  may  be  more  comforting  to 
believe  that  there  is  philosophy  in  most 
blunders  than  that  there  are  blunders 
in  most  philosophies,  there  may  be  a 
certain  advantage  in  adhering  to  the 


title  of  this  paper  rather  than  its  con- 
verse. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  Philos(H>hy 
of  Blunders,  it  must  be  confessed  at  the 
outset,  is  at  once  too  wide  for  this  paper 
and  too  deep  for  its  writer.  The  blun- 
ders to  be  discussed  are  only  some  of 
those  which  come  under  the  notice  of 
an  examiner  in  the  course  of  oral  and 
written  examinations  of  various  grades. 

The  process  of  examination  may  be- 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  thinking  by  proxy^ 
or  of  co-operative  thinking,  either  in  the- 
form  of  reminiscence  or  of  reasoning. 
If  the  examination  is  mainly  on  matters 
of  fact,  or  a  revisal  of  matter  pre- 
viously committed  to  memory,  it  takes 
the  form  of  remembering  by  proxy. 
If  the  question  assume  the  form  of 
what  would  be  described  in  arithmetic 
as  a  problem,  or  in  geometry  as  a  rider, 
the  process  is  that  of  reasoning  by 
proxy.  That  is,  of  course,  looking  at  It 
from  the  examiner's  point  of  view. 
From  the  side  of  the  examine  there  is^ 
unfortunately,  nothing  vicarious  in  the 
proceeding— it  is  severely  personal. 

The  expression  "thinking  by  proxy," 
however  unjustifiable  or  inexact,  has 
been  used  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
examiner  does  not  merely  ask  questions, 
as  one  would  do  who  desires  informa- 
tion. His  mind  has  already  performed 
a  certain  course  of  reminiscence  or  of 
reasoning  regarding  the  subject  under 
review.  He  then  initiates  the  same 
process  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  or  can- 
didate by  suggesting  to  him  the  first 
links  of  the  same  chain  of  thinking, 
with  the  object  of  discovering  how  far 
that  mind  is  qualified  by  training  and 
information  to  complete  the  chain. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  required 
chain  of  reminiscence  may  fail  in  the 
case  of  the  pupil  from  a  variety  of 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  there  may 
be  ignorance  of  certain  facts  or  events 
embraced  in  it.  Again,  the  clue  given 
by  the  examiner  may  be  insufficient  to 
suggest  the  next  link  in  the  series;  and 
this  may  result  either  from  a  real  de- 
fect in  the  form  of  the  question,  or 
from  a  relative  defect  as  regards  some 
individual  pupil  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  more  suggestive  form  of 
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question.  Or  again,  at  some  point  in 
the  chain,  some  irrelevant  series  of 
ideas  may  appear  instead  of  that  ex- 
pected by  the  examiner,  due  to  a  mis- 
leading association  in  the  pnpiFs  mind 
—this  arising  either  from  some  want  of 
clearness  in  the  teaching  or  from  mis- 
apprehension of  it,  when  the  subject 
:was  first  presented  to  the  pupil. 
.  The  performance  of  a  chain  of  reason- 
ing, which  is  more  or  less  new  to  the 
pupil,  may  also  fail  from  various 
causes.  Some  of  the  more  obvious  may 
be  mentioned.  The  data  supplied  by 
the  examiner  may  be  insufficient,  mis- 
leading, or  misapprehended.  There 
may  be  a  weakness  of  the  reasoning 
power  which  might  fairly  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  pupil,  either  general  or 
confined  to  the  subject  of  examination. 
Or  there  may  be  a  want  of  information 
SA  to  the  subject,  or  an  imperfect 
memory  of  the  facts  required,  due  to 
any  of  the  various  sources  of  incorrect 
reminiscence  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

So  much  for  the  more  obvious  causes 
of  partial  failure  in  this  process  of 
thinking  by  proxy— thinking  begun  by 
the   examiner  and   continued   by   the 
pupil  for  him.      Partial  failure  is  all 
that  concerns  us  at  present    Total  fail- 
ure does  not  amount  to  blunder  or  error, 
which  is  always  a  partial  truth.    Mere 
ignorance  is  never  equivalent  to  blun- 
der; that  is  always  error  or  falsehood 
masquerading   in   the   garb   of  truth. 
It   is   literally   a   mis-take.     In   mere 
ignorance   there   is   nothing   to   take, 
either  amiss  or  otherwise.    The  pupil 
who  is  merely  ignorant  of  a  subject, 
and  knows  he  is  ignorant  of  it,  does  not 
blunder;  he  holds  his  peace.    It  is  he 
who  is  ignorant,  and  does  not  know  it, 
that  cheers  the  examiner's  heart  with 
those  refreshing  blunders,  the  glean- 
ing of  which  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  form  the  favorite  occupation  of  pro- 
fessional examiners. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  any 
stoppage  or  divergence  of  the  desired 
train  of  thought  may  be  due  to  the 
examiner  as  well  as  to  the  pupil. 
It  may  even  be  broadly  asserted  that  in 
perhaps  a  majority  of  cases  of  blunder. 


as  distinct  from  mere  failure  to  answer, 
the  examiner  is  responsible  rather  than 
the  pupil.  The  latter  takes  the  words 
of  the  former  literally,  and  without  the 
qualification  which  an  adult  mind 
would  probably  feel  to  be  necessary; 
the  result  is,  from  the  examiner's  point 
of  view,  a  blunder.  But  in  dealing  with 
immature  minds  one  should  be  careful 
to  say  what  he  means.  Bxamples  of 
blunders  due  to  this  cause  will  doubt- 
less be  easily  recalled  by  such  readers 
as  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
elementary  school-work.  One  may  be 
quoted.  A  little  boy  in  the  coarse  of 
his  reading  lesson  came  to  the  word 
**widow,"  and  called  it  **window,"  a 
word  more  familiar  to  him.  The 
teacher,  who  was  acting  as  examiner, 
corrected  the  blunder,  and  then,  wish- 
ing to  improve  the  occasion,  put  the 
question,  "What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween 'widow'  and  'window'?"  The 
boy's    answer   began,    "You    can    see 

through  a  window,  but "  and  then 

stopped.  The  amusement  plainly  vis- 
ible on  the  teacher's  face  prevented  this 
miniature  Sam  Welier  from  completing 
the  contrast.  Now,  the  blunder  here, 
so  far  as  it  was  a  blunder,  was  entirely 
due  to  the  teacher.  He  did  not  mean 
to  impress  on  his  pupils  the  transpar- 
ency of  a  window  as  contrasted  with  a 
widow,  but  the  difference  in  spelling 
between  the  two  words. 

The  following  instance,  taken  from 
a  school  in  the  same  village  as  that  Just 
referred  to,  though  it  is  not  an  actual 
case  of  blunder,  serves  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  the  younger  mind  is  some- 
times the  more  accurate.  The  teacher 
of  an  infant  class  was  talking  to  her 
children  one  morning  about  birds.  The 
fact  had  been  dwelt  on  that  birds  have 
wings  where  we  have  arms,  and  that 
by  these  wings  they  have  the  power  of 
fiying.  In  winding  up  the  lesson,  Just 
before  dismissing  the  class  for  lunch, 
the  following  question  was  put  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the 
children  regarding  the  subject,  "Now, 
would  you  not  all  like  to  have  wings, 
as  the  birds  have,  so  that  you  could 
fly  straight  home  as  soon  as  you  get 
out?"    There  was  a  chorus  of  assent. 
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but  one  cautions  little  fellow  shook  his 
head  and  answered  "No."  "Why  not?" 
asked  his  teaeher,  surprised.  "Because 
I  could  not  mpr  And  this  little  dis- 
sentient had  alone  grasped  the  bear- 
ings of  the  question.  The  choice  sug- 
gested was  wings  In  place  of  arms  and 
hands;  had  it  been  wings  in  addition  to 
these  he  would  have  felt  safe  to  answer 
Yes;  but  without  hands  how  could  he 
sup  his  kail  or  his  porridge?  Better 
walk  home  with  that  pleasure  in  view 
than  fly  home  without  it 

Besides  the  unconsciously  incomplete 
question  in  examining  or  in  teaching, 
we  often  have  the  intentionally  incom- 
plete question,  or  elliptical  question,  as 
it  is  technically  called.  It  is  not 
really  a  question  at  all,  but  a  form 
of  the  "missing  word  competition," 
which  still  Burviyes.  The  examiner 
makes  a  statement  which  he  asks 
the  children  to  complete  for  him. 
The  clue  is  either  so  obvious  as  to 
make  the  exercise  quite  worthless  for 
the  end  in  view,  or  else  so  obscure  that 
nothing  but  a  lucky  guess  can  discover 
the  missing  word.  In  either  case  it  is 
worthless  for  the  purposes  of  examina- 
tion, and  pernicious  for  those  of  teach- 
ing. The  following  is  selected  from 
among  many  as  an  example  of  how  this 
kind  of  question  sometimes  works. 
The  subject  of  lesson  was  the  "Miracu- 
lous draught  of  fishes."  Simon  said, 
'We  have  toiled  all  night  and  caught 
nothing,' "  quoted  the  teacher;  "then 
they  let  down  the  net,  and  enclosed  a 
great  multitude  of  fishes;  now,  then, 

Simon  was  a "    "Disciple,"  replied 

one  lad.  "Apostle,"  another  suggested; 
but  these  answers  were  waved  aside. 
The  quotation  was  given  again,  and 
this  time  the  apparently  pertinent  an- 
swer "Fisherman"  was  offered,  but  not 
accepted.  The  class  was  now  quite  at 
a  loss  to  see  what  particular  aspect  of 
Simon  was  in  the  teacher's  mind.  One 
more  trial  he  made,  emphasizing  the 
contrast  between  "catching  nothing" 
and  "enclosing  a  great  multitude  of 
fishea"  One  boy  saw  the  contrast 
clearly  now,  and  drew  a  startling  con- 
clusion; "now,  then,"  the  teacher  re- 
peated, "Simon  was  a "      "Leear," 


replied  the  boy,  and  for  the  sake  of 
euphony  we  leave  the  answer  in  the 
boy's  own  dialect.  The  teacher  was 
somewhat  shocked,  no  doubt,  and  the 
class  somewhat  amused,  but  the  ques- 
tion was  not  answered.  And  so  the 
teacher  began  the  quotation  again,  this 
time  filling  up  the  ellipsis  himself, 
"Now,  then,"  he  concluded,  "Simon  was 
a-Btoniahed"  And  no  doubt  so  were  the 
pupils,  as  well  as  the  other  listeners. 

Another  question  may  be  quoted,  not, 
indeed,  elliptical,  but  admitting  a  yet 
wider  variety  of  answers.  The  young 
teacher  wished  to  lead  up  to  the  word 
"Labor,"  the  subject  of  his  proposed 
lesson,  and  began,  "If  anybody  does 
anything,  what  does  he  do?"  No 
articulate  answer  was  offered  to  that 
question. 

Coming  next  to  blunders  for  which 
the  examiner  cannot  be  held  responsi- 
ble, it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of 
these  defy  classification.  But  they 
generally  fall  into  two  groups— those 
due  to  defective  memory,  and  those  due 
to  defective  reasoning.  In  so  far  as 
there  is  error  and  not  mere  failure  to 
answer,  these  might  be  otherwise  de- 
scribed generally  as  the  substitution  of 
reasoning  for  memory,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  memory  for  reasoning.  By 
far  the  most  numerous  group  will  be 
found  to  be  that  which  consists  of 
blunders  due  to  the  substitution  of 
memory  for  reasoning.  This  is  the 
most  common  type  of  blunder  due  to 
defective  training  in  reasoning,  the 
remainder  of  this  genus  usually  con- 
sisting of  blunders  due  to  reasoning 
from  a  false  analogy.  But  the  substitu- 
tion of  reasoning  for  memory  is  perhaps 
productive  of  specimens  which  are 
more  amusing. 

In  the  examples  immediately  follow- 
ing, defective  memory  and  analogical 
reasoning  are  together  responsible  for 
the  blunders.  The  child  was  in  each 
case  expected  to  answer  from  memory, 
as  the  matter  had  been  previously  ex- 
plained in  the  class. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  subject  of 
examination  was  Jesus  and  the 
disciples  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.    "What  were  they  doing  on  the 
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seashore?*'  was  asked.  ''Gathering 
buckles/'  was  the  answer  given  by  a 
child,  whose  recollection  of  the  seashore 
was  more  vivid  than  that  of  his  pre- 
vious lesson. 

The  second  example  comes  from  the 
same  school.  In  rehearsing  the  story 
of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  "Why  was  there  no  room 
in  the  inn?"  "Because  it  was  pay-day," 
came  at  length  from  a  little  fellow,  who 
seemed  to  know  well  the  appearance  of 
the  "inn"  on  the  fortnightly  pay-day  In 
the  mining  village  where  he  lived. 

The  third  example  of  this  kind  is 
drawn  from  a  northern  Sunday-school. 
The  subject  of  lesson  was  the  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  "Why  did  the 
people  strew  palm-branches  in  the 
way?"  asked  the  teacher.  One  pupil, 
impressed  no  doubt  by  the  hostility  of 
one  section  of  the  Jews  rather  than  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  other,  gave  the 
startling  explanation,  "To  trip  the 
cuddy." 

This  kind  of  blunder,  it  may  be  noted, 
is  perhaps  more  common  in  Scripture 
lessons  than  in  any  other  kind.  And 
the  reasons  for  this  are  plain.  Analogies 
from  personal  experience  are  certain  to 
mislead  when  applied  to  scenes  so 
different  in  every  way.  At  the  same 
time,  and  often  for  the  same  reason,  the 
subjects  are  less  clearly  understood, 
and  less  vividly  present  to  the  imagina- 
tion, so  that  memory  has  to  work  under 
serious  disadvantages.  In  such  a  case 
memory  must  be  almost  entirely  verbal 
memory,  and  verbal  memory  does  not 
seem  to  satisfy  intelligent  children. 
They  refuse  to  be  mere  tablets  on  which 
words  may  be  recorded.  If  the  words 
convey  no  meaning,  they  will  put  a 
meaning  into  them,  right  or  wrong. 
Some  such  instinct  it  must  have  been 
that  led  a  little  boy  recently  to  repeat 
the  children's  favorite  psalm  with  a 
variation  of  his  own,  thus:— 

My  table  Thou  hast  furnished 
With  presents  from  my  foes 

—not  an  unreasonable  rendering  if  he 
had  ever  read  the  story  of  "spoiling 
the  Egyptians." 
Similar  reasons  he^ 


Ject  of  history  a  fruitful  source  of 
blunders  among  children.  The  memory 
is  apt  to  be  purely  a  verbal  memory, 
which  is  always  apt  to  lead  to  more  or 
less  ludicrous  errors.  But  unfortu- 
nately children  do  not  have  any  monop- 
oly in  this  class  of  blunder.  Some  of 
the  quotations  which  follow  are  taken 
from  the  papers  of  pupil-teachers  seek- 
ing admission  to  training  colleges,  and 
the  others  from  those  of  students  who 
had  been  in  training  in  these  colleges 
for  one  or  two  years.  In  each  blunder 
the  point  where  memory  began  to  go 
wrong  is  easily  eeen^  and  the  slip  is 
generally  due  to  a  similarity  in  sound 
between  two  words. 

**Tyre  was  destroyed  by  fire  and 
brimstone;  its  site  is  covered  by  the 
Dead  Sea."  The  groups  "Tyre  and 
Sidon"  and  "Sodom  and  Gomorrha"  had 
evidently  got  mixed  up.  "John  Wesley 
Joined  the  navy  in  1779,  and  by  degrees 
rose  to  be  Duke  of  Wellington."  John 
Wesley  is  here,  as  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon in  such  papers,  confounded  with 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  the  navy  has 
been  put  in  place  of  the  army.  "Pope 
is  celebrated  for  his  Essays  on  Man  and 
on  the  Human  Understanding."  This 
is  quite  a  typical  example  of  the  results 
of  cramming  up  literary  history.  A 
more  extreme  case  of  confusion  may  be 
added:  "Sir  Thomas  More  lived  in  the 
reign  of  William;  he  was  a  great  poet; 
some  of  his  poems  were  *Ooelebs  in 
Search  of  a  Wife,'  'Ye  Mariners  of  En- 
gland,' and  'The  Descent  of  Man.'  He 
was  also  one  of  the  greatest  preachers 
of  his  time."  Such  answers  will  con- 
tinue to  be  given  so  long  as  students  are 
encouraged  or  allowed  to  discuss, 
criticise,  classify,  or  even  mention 
works  which  they  have  never  seen, 
much  less  read.  The  name  More  is 
frequently  confused  with  Moore,  and 
Moore  the  poet  with  Sir  John  Moore,  as 
in  the  following:  "Sir  Thomas  More,  a 
famous  general,  bom  in  Ireland,  wrote 
several  essays  and  poems.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Ooninna." 
Further  examples  of  confusion  of 
names  may  be  given:  ^Gibraltar  was 
'^  by  Richard  Hooker,"  instead  of 
ral    Rooke;    "Charles    I.    impris- 
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oned  nine  members;  among  these  was 
George  Eliot,"  instead  of  Sir  John 
Elliot— this  not  an  uncommon  blunder 
among  women  students;  'The  Maid  of 
Norway  was  the  granddaughter  of 
Alexander  the  Great,"  for  Alexander  I.; 
**Pym  was  a  companion  of  Hampden 
In  the  ship  called  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
which  sailed  to  America  in  1620,"  where 
the  confusion  of  the  name  given  to  the 
passengers  with  that  of  the  ship  is 
responsible  for  part  of  the  blunder; 
**The  Culdees  were  fire-worshippers," 
possibly  the  name  Parsees  was  in  the 
student's  mind  here;  "Their  religion 
[that  of  the  ancient  Britons]  was 
Druidism,  and  they  firmly  believed  in 
Transubstantiation,"  perhaps  trans- 
migration of  souls  is  meant.  The  fol- 
lowing answers  show  the  result  of 
memorizing  historical  or  political 
events  without  understanding  their 
import:  ''The  evidences  which  still  re- 
main of  the  Roman  occupation  are  the 
building  of  houses  and  the  making  of 
shoes,"  arts  which  are  said  to  have 
been  introduced  among  the  ancient 
Britons  by  the  Romans;  "In  1867  the 
Second  Reform  Act  was  passed,  which 
conceded  fair  rents,  fixity  of  tenure, 
and  free  sale  of  public  holdings,"  In 
which  among  other  things  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  technical  meaning  of 
"Reform"  is  ilnknown.  Even  chro- 
nology, which  is  the  crammer's  strong 
point,  goes  astray  under  the  effort  to 
reproduce  statements  seen  somewhere 
in  a  text-book.  For  example,  "During 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  one  of  her 
most  able  supporters  was  Granmer,  a 
Protestant.  During  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  Granmer  was  burned  for  heresy," 
a  statement  made  by  a  student  who 
could  not  possibly  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  Mary's  reign  preceded  that  of 
Elizabeth.  Again,  ''Montfort  was  the 
chief  man  in  getting  the  Gonstitutions 
of  Glarendon  passed  in  1158,  fought  at 
Lewes  in  1264,  was  kiUed  in  1265,"  a 
statement  made  by  one  who  must  have 
been  aware  that  she  was  assigning  to 
the  good  earl  a  public  career  of  one 
hundred  and  seven  yeans.  But  these 
students  had  determined  to  rely  on 
memory  for  their  answers,  and  it  did 


not  occur  to  them  to  apply  their  com- 
mon sense  to  check  the  result. 

In  subjects  of  a  scientific  cast,  blun- 
ders, it  might  be  expected,  would  arise 
chiefiy  from  faulty  reasoning.  But 
experience  shows  that  in  examination 
papers  they  are  almost  entirely  due  to 
the  absence  of  reasoning,  and  to  the 
substitution  of  an  attempt  to  remember 
phrases  and  statements  seen  in  the 
text-book,  even  when  these  are  glaringly 
inapplicable.  And  however  ungallant 
it  may  be  to  say  so,  experience  seems  to 
indicate  that  this  vice  is  more  preva- 
lent among  women  than  among  men 
students.  Papers  in  Euclid,  among 
others,  indicate  this.  Girls  are  more 
ready  than  boys  to  inform  the  examiner 
that  "a  circle  is  a  figure  bounded  by 
one  straight  line,"  and  perhaps  only  a 
girl  could  have  defined  a  point  as  "that 
which  has  length  and  breadth  but  no 
magnitude."  In  arithmetical  problems 
more  errors  are  due  to  this  tendency 
than  to  incorrect  figuring.  Memory 
suggests  a  "rule"  apparently  applicable 
to  the  terms  of  the  problem,  and  this 
rule  is  applied  with  a  trust  so  implicit 
that  the  result  is  never  examined  in 
the  light  of  common  sense.  So  the 
examiner  is  informed,  for  example,  that 
an  ounce  of  tea  costs  as  many  pounds 
as  it  should  do  pence,  or  that  a  poor- 
rate  of  over  twenty  shillings  in  the 
pound,  instead  of  as  many  pence,  is 
necessary  to  raise  a  given  sum.  But 
these  blunders  are  too  common  to  re- 
quire illustration. 

Geography,  more  especially  in  its 
physical  aspect,  is  the  subject  which 
perhaps  affords  the  best  opportunities 
for  science  teaching,  among  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  elementary  school  curricu- 
lum. It,  therefore,  provides  most  pit- 
falls for  those  who  aim  at  producing 
a  maximum  of  "results"  with  a  min- 
imum of  thinking.  Blunders  in  this 
subject  give  ample  evidence  that 
"science  falsely  so  called"  did  not  pass 
away  with  the  apostolic  age. 

The  explanation  of  common  physical 
phenomena  such  as  the  seasons,  day 
and  night,  the  tides,  and  so  forth,  form 
part  of  the  course  of  study  in  most 
schools,    and    of    pupil-teachers    and 
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students  in  training  colleges,  so  that 
those  matters  could  not  have  been  new 
to  any  of  the  writers  whose  remarks 
are  now  to  be  quoted  as  illustrations  of 
blunders  in  reasoning  combined  with 
memory. 

One  training  college  student  explains 
that  "we  have  summer  in  this  country 
when  the  North  Pole  is  turned  towards 
the  equator,"  a  condition  which,  if 
indispensable,  would  make  our  chances 
of  fine  weather  somewhat  worse  than 
they  really  are.  Another  says  that  dur- 
ing summer  *the  weather  is  getting 
gradually  warmer,  caused  by  the  rota- 
tion of  the  sun."  It  is  hard  to  see  what 
the  writer  meant  to  say.  A  third  paper 
informs  us  that  "the  more  we  increase 
our  longitude,  the  more  we  increase  the 
cold."  The  confusion  here  Is  chiefly 
between  longitude  and  latitude.  Re- 
garding the  position  of  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  one  writer  says,  **The  Tropic 
of  Cancer  is  situated  north  and  south  of 
the  equator,"  a  blunder  which  it  Is 
difllcult  to  account  for  rationally;  while 
an  equally  confused  statement  is  that 
"the  Tropic  of  Cancer  is  the  meridian 
which  passes  round  the  earth  midway 
between  the  equator  and  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn."  Nor  is  it  much  more  easy 
to  disentangle  this  answer,  "Longitude 
is  the  means  by  which  We  can  tell  the 
position  of  a  place  east  or  west  of  the 
Poles."  In  another  of  the  same  series 
of  papers  this  fact  is  announced,  "If  by 
any  means  or  other  {sic)  we  could  have 
vegetable  life  in  the  north  of  Africa  and 
Arabia,  then  we  should  not  have  such 
deserts,"  which  no  one  would  attempt 
to  dispute.  But  science  has  not  only 
proved  inadequate  to  explain  the  less 
known  phenomena;  it  has  sometimes 
served  to  confuse  what  was  previously 
well  enough  understood,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  student  who  says,  "A  solar  day 
is  the  length  of  time  between  the  eun*s 
rising  and  setting,"— this  is  a  blunder  of 
little  consequence  so  far,  as  it  may  be 
due  to  mere  ignorance  of  what  the 
term  "solar  day"  is  used  to  express,  but 
the  serious  part  of  the  answer  follows, 
—"it  is  twenty-four  hours."  Surely  no 
intelligent  young  woman  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  would  assert  the  time  between 


sunrise  and  sunset  to  be  twenty-four 
hours  unless  she  supposed  that  science 
required  her  to  say  so.  Memory  misled 
her  into  the  belief  that  this  statement 
was  made  somewhere  in  her  text-book 
—therefore,  down  it  goes:  this  was  a 
paper  in  which  science  was  required, 
not  common  sense. 

The  same  spirit  of  simple  faith  in 
memory,  when  it  bears  false  witness 
regarding  the  text-book,  seems  responsi- 
ble for  the  following  varied  explana- 
tions of  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  or 
the  tidal  wave:  "Tides  are  caused  by 
evaporation"— "by  prevailing  winds"— 
"by  different  oceans  meeting  each 
other**  — "by  the  undercurrents  meet- 
ing"—**by  the  different  temperatures" 
—"by  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  push- 
ing the  surface  waters  westward." 
Of  the  students  who  show  a  better 
understanding  of  the  subject,  several 
fell  into  a  somewhat  amusing  error, 
perhaps  a  slip  of  the  pen,  but  one 
which  does  not  occur  among  the  papers 
of  male  students.  The  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  moon  upon  the  waters  of 
the  earth  is  explained  as  being  due  to 
the  moon's  "attractions."  The  recur- 
rence of  this  slip  in  several  papers  raises 
the  question  whether  it  is  really  a 
mere  slip  of  the  pen,  or  whether  the 
fair  writers  regard  what  is  popularly 
described  by  the  word  "attractions"  as 
being  the  universal  drawing-power  in 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate  alike; 
and  one  might  wish  to  know  if  any 
writer  holding  that  creed  also  believes 
in  the  "attractions  of  gravity." 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  cause  of  error 
in  such  students  as  say  that  the  tidal 
wave  exists  in  China  or  in  the  tropics; 
but  the  following  account  defies  all 
analysis:  "Tides  are  caused  by  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  ocean.  The 
great  tidal  wave  begins  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  rushes  up  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  goes  right  on  through  all 
the  other  oceans  and  seas  till  it 
reaches  London,  where  it  comes  with 
great  force  into  the  Thames."  An* 
other  answer  in  the  same  series  illus- 
trates several  of  the  causes  of  error 
already  mentioned,  notably  the  com- 
plete divorce  of  science  from  common 
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sense;  but  its  real  interest  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  written  by  one  who 
had  completed  a  term  of  apprenticeship 
as  a  pnpil-teacher  in  a  school  in  a  sea- 
port town  on  the  tidal  estuary  of  one  of 
our  great  rivers.  'Tides  are  caused  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun  and  moon  acting 
upon  the  earth.  .  .  .  The  rays  of  the 
sun  and  moon  draw  the  waters  to- 
gether, and  they  form  a  sort  of  wall." 
.  .  .  After  confusing  neaptides  with 
low  water,  the  statement  ends  thus:  "A 
good  example  of  this  may  be  seen  on 
any  of  our  rivers;  when  it  is  full  tide 
on  one  side,  the  other  is  low." 

We  gather  from  another  paper,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  advancing  in  knowl- 
edge from  age  to  age;  for  while  "the 
ancients  thought  the  world  was  round," 
we  now  know  that  *^e  sun  never 
stands  still.  It  is  continually  making  a 
circuit  round  the  earth." 

The  political  aspects  of  geography 
seem  to  be  more  easily  mastered;  or 
rather  it  may  be  said  that  while 
physical  and  political  geography  are 
alike  matters  of  memory,  the  faces  of 
political  geography  can  be  more  easily 
committed  to  memory  without  being 
understood.  Errors  in  this  department 
are  chiefly  in  proper  names;  for  ex- 
ample, the  Black  Forest  is  located  in 
''Badenoch  in  the  south  of  Germany," 
and  the  Mahavelli-Ganga,  a  river  in 
Ceylon,  is  described  as  the  "Machiavelli- 
Ganglia/'  a  name  full  of  whimsical 
suggestion,  as  if  the  writer  believed  that 
the  nerve-centres  which  were  charac- 
teristic of  the  Italian  philosopher  must 
have  a  geographical  parallel  in  the 
island  "where  only  man  is  vile." 

There  is  perhaps  only  one  country, 
and  that  not  Holland,  where  one  would 
expect  to  hear  of  windmills  driven  by 
water,  but  a  candidate  for  admission 
to  a  training  college  informs  the  ex- 
aminer that  "Holland  is  adorned  with 
windmills  near  the  canals,  which  work 
the  machinery."  Holland  comes  in  for 
a  good  deal  of  misrepresentation  among 
the  same  batch  of  papers.  One  candi- 
date believes  that  "the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  which  has  a  very  large  delta, 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Loire,  all  flow 
through  Holland."    Some  such  belief  it 


must  have  been  that  led  another  to  say, 
"There  is  more  water  than  land  in 
Holland."  As  an  example  of  carefully 
detailed  inaccuracy,  the  following 
takes  a  high  rank:  "Holland  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
Denmark,  on  the  east  by  Hungary  and 
Russia,  on  the  south  by  France  and 
Spain,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Irish 
Sea  and  St.  George's  Channel."  Can 
the  writer  of  that  description  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  she  knew 
anything  at  all  about  the  situation  of 
Holland?  It  is  difficult  to  think  so, 
after  one  reads  it  in  view  of  the  map  of 
Europe. 

Among  all  the  ^tMMi-scientiflc  subjects 
of  the  teacher's  curriculum,  domestic 
economy  stands  easily  first  in  provid- 
ing pitfalls  for  the  student.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  great 
and  catholic  width  of  the  so-called 
"subject."  Political  economy  is  an 
exact  science  in  comparison  with  it. 
Laundry- work  and  life-insurance,  dress- 
making and  dietetics,  savings-banks 
and  sanitation,  house-work  and  hygiene^ 
physiology  and  "first  aid,"— all  these 
and  more  invite  the  young  teacher's 
attention,  and  lie  in  wait  for  her  at  her 
professional  examinations.  Her  two 
years'  training  might  be  profitably 
spent  in  this  subject  alone,  apart  from 
the  crowd  of  other  subjects,  to  each 
of  which  an  equal  or  larger  number  of 
marks  is  attached  in  her  annual  exam- 
ination. The  examples  which  follow 
are  taken  from  papers  written  by 
students  who  had  finished  their  two 
years*  training,  and  were  being  ex- 
amined for  their  professional  certifi- 
cates. 

One  curious  symptom  of  the  over- 
throw of  common  sense  by  science  in 
such  a  study  is  the  fact  that  the  papers 
are  frequently  marked  by  grotesque 
misspellings,  not  merely  of  scientific 
terms  but  even  more  especially  of  com- 
mon words  which  in  other  papers  would 
present  no  difficulty  whatever.  This  is 
a  mark  of  the  papers  of  senior  school- 
girls who  study  the  subject  of  domes- 
tic economy  as  well  as  of  older  students, 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  an  examiner 
is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
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study  is  in  some  occult  way  a  danger 
to  orthography.  To  Invest  in  "consuls/' 
to  have  the  finger  nails  neatly  '^paired/' 
•*poodle8"  of  water,  "minch  meat," 
"roasted  stake,"  to  have  the  drains 
"slushed"  with  water,  and  to  break  a 
class  up  into  "draughts,"  may  be  taken 
as  a  few  examples  of  this  tendency. 
But  scientific  terms  are  by  no  means 
safe  from  variations,  as  the  two  fol- 
lowing quotations,  this  time  from  the 
papers  of  schoolgirls,  will  show:  "Car 
bonny  cassid"  is  an  unusual  but  yet 
recognizable  form  of  carbonic  acid. 
"Lack  tail  ducks"  may  not  be  so  easily 
recogniflsed;  one  might  suppose  that  it 
referred  to  a  species  of  waterfowl, 
related  in  some  way  to  the  Manx  cat, 
but  it  is  really  intended  for  lacteal 
ducts.  Possibly  the  functions  of  these 
vessels  was  no  less  a  mystery  to  the 
writer  than  the  spelling  of  their  name. 

That  such  a  pot-pourri  of  science 
should  lead  to  much  confused  thinking 
is  only  to  be  expected,  and  confused 
thinking  Is  not  favorable  to  clear  ex- 
pression. Many  papers  afford  ex- 
amples of  confused  expression,  and 
these  papers  by  no  means  deficient  in 
merit  otherwise.  For  example,  one 
student  explains  that  a  person  whose 
life  has  been  insured  at  a  certain  rate 
"gets  £100  at  death."  Another  gives 
rules  to  "prevent  overspenditure,"  a 
word  whose  meaning  lies  on  the  sur- 
face, if  not  found  in  our  dictionaries. 
Those  on  holiday  are  advised  in  one 
instance  to  take  every  advantage  of 
**the  embracing  air." 

The  wish  for  brevity  leads  one  to 
say  that  French  women  use  "their  own 
clarified  fat"  in  cooking,  and  another 
that  a  school  kitchen  should  have 
"space  enough  to  allow  six  or  eight 
girls  to  cook  at  once,"  while  yet  another 
tells  us  that  a  certain  dish  may  be 
"eaten  cold  twice."  Such  ambiguities 
are  probably  due  more  to  haste  than  to 
any  other  cause,  and  are  hardly  to  be 
classed  as  absolute  blunders,  notwith- 
standing the  anthropophagous  sugges- 
tions of  the  two  first 

The  most  common  type  of  blander, 
naturally,  is  the  use  of  the  wrong 
word.    This  is  sometimes  due  to  the 


use  of  one  unknown  (or  meaningless) 
term  for  another;  sometimes,  again,  to 
the  substitution  of  a  word  which  has 
some  meaning  for  another  which  has 
none,  so  far  as  the  writer's  knowledge 
goes.  A  few  examples  of  such  sub- 
stitutions are  the  following:  *The 
vessel,  crew,  and  cargo  must  be 
thoroughly  disinfected  with  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,"  probably  a  more  effective  if 
less  pleasant  treatment  than  disin- 
fection with  chloride  of  lime,  or  what- 
ever may  have  suggested  the  term;  a 
teacher  "finds  his  energy  flag,  and  finds 
himself  becoming  disinterested  and  ex- 
hausted,"—an  unexpected  moral  result 
from  hard  work,  or  from  having  "to 
baffle  against  a  vitiated  atmosphere," 
as  another  paper  iias  it;  diawinr 
stricken  ships  should  be  "kept  in  qnad- 
rantine,"  and  the  passengers  notallowed 
to  come  on  shore  until  after  a  fort- 
night's furlough,"  which  puts  the  case 
in  rather  euphemistic  form;  "cholera  is 
a  preventative  disease,"  we  find  in  one 
paper,  while  another  says  that  some 
people  think  that  ''it  is  merely  a  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  atmosphere."  A 
sheet  "which  has  been  diluted  with 
carbonic  acid"  will  easily  suggest  what 
the  expression  should  have  been,  and 
"treatment  which  rendered  the  disease 
invulnerable  ever  after"  will  also  be 
easily  recognized  as  a  case  of  trans- 
ference of  epithet.  Even  "a  pleasant 
action  of  the  skin  which  proves  refresh- 
ing and  enervating,"  shows  marks  of 
groping  in  the  right  direction  for  a 
term;  and  the  slip  is  evident  In  "what 
an  Englishwoman  would  throw  away, 
a  Frenchwoman  would  neutralize  in 
her  soup." 

The  importance  of  a  good  water- 
supply  is  recognized  by  all  the  writers, 
but  their  remarks  regarding  this  matter 
are  in  one  or  two  cases  suggestive  of 
sarcasm;  for  example,  "The  water  that 
is  used  is  carefully  analyzed,  and  when 
anything  is  found  likely  to  cause 
disease,  it  is  entirely  disregarded;"  and 
"The  water  communication  should  be 
stopped,  as  water  is  the  greatest  carrier 
of  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever." 

Papers  in  this  subject  also  contain 
an  unusual  proportion  of  expressions 
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-somewhat  suggeStlire  of  the  Emerald 
Isle;  for  example,  "Ev^ty  house  not  yet 
infected  should  be  disinfectod;"  '*The 
body  is  covered  with  little  keles;" 
"Girls  of  all  ages;"  "The  nurse  should 
not  mix  with  any  one  except  the  doc- 
tor;" "For  tea  she  might  get  a  little 
cocoa;"  and  "One  breath  of  pure  morn- 
ing air  is  worth  a  dozen  of  moonlight." 
The  following  is  a  more  detailed  ex- 
ample of  the  same  type,  the  reference 
being  to  penny  dinners  at  school;  "Each 
child  receives  a  good  deal  more  than 
a  pennyworth,  but  the  loss  is  not  great 
when  a  great  many  children  buy." 
Outside  a  "scientific"  paper  this  state- 
ment could  never  have  been  made  by 
the  writer.  Even  Bible  knowledge  is 
not  proof  against  the  infection  of  this 
•confused  thinking,  for  in  several  cases, 
and  in  papers  from  more  than  one  col- 
lege, the  saying  that  "Cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness"  is  credited  with  an 
inspired  origin. 

In  the  subject  of  Domestic  Economy, 
one  feels  that  blunders  such  as  the 
preceding  should  be  regarded  with 
great  leniency.  What  is  gained  in 
breadth  must  be  lost  in  depth.  But  the 
further  question  may  arise,  whether  the 
net  gain  has  any  appreciable  magni- 
tude, after  the  loss  is  deducted.  True, 
a  good  many  useful  bits  of  information 
may  be  gained,  but  even  these  seem  to 
be  mingled  with  a  number  of  rather 
dangerous  errors.  Perhaps  a  more 
serious  aspect  of  the  matter  is,  that 
there  is  so  evident  a  sacrifice  of  train- 
ing and  education  for  the  sake  of  mere 
empirical  knowledge. 

With  respect  to  many  of  the  blunders 
quoted  from  students'  papers,  the  ques- 
tion may  arise,  as  was  previously  sug- 
gested. Did  the  writer  suppose  he  was 
answering  the  question  asked?  Or 
was  the  answer  merely  an  attempt  to 
gain  some  credit  for  a  knowledge  which 
he  was  conscious  of  not  possessing? 

This  question  is  really  a  wide-reaching 
and  important  one,— a  question  which 
rarely  arises  to  mar  one's  enjoyment 
of  the  stumbles  which  children  make 
in  their  mental  gymnastics.  The 
blunders  of  children  are  always  inter- 
besting  and  instructive,  and  in  the  hands 


of  a  teacher  who  can  form  a  true 
diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  error,  they 
are  of  the  greatest  possible  value. 
They  each  mark  a  doubtful  point  on  the 
road,  and  serve  as  finger-posts  to  guide 
Into  the  highway  instead  of  the  byway 
on  f  ut««  excursions.  To  the  examiner, 
blunders  may  be  indications  of  a 
higher  intellectual  power  than  correct 
answers  would  have  been.  Correct 
answers  on  a  prepared  syllabus  of 
work  may  be  due  largely  to  memory, 
perhaps  a  transient  and  valueless 
memory,  but  a  really  intelligent  blunder 
is  always  an  evidence  of  original 
thought. 

But  the  higher  examinations  quoted 
from  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  profes- 
sional examinations,  and  on  the  results 
of  them  the  student's  professional 
career  and  emoluments  may,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  depend.  So  the  question 
arises,  more  of  a  moral  than  an  intellec- 
tual question.  Is  this  a  bond,  fide 
blunder?  Did  the  writer  suppose  that 
this  answers  the  question?  Or  does 
he  know  that  he  cannot  answer  the 
question,  but  know  also  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  leave  it  unanswered?  Is  he 
not  merely  "having  a  shy"  at  It  in  order 
to  secure  a  few  stray  marks  for  his 
total?  And  if  the  blunder  be,  like  so 
many  quoted  already,  a  hopeless  con- 
fusion regarding  things  perfectly  well 
known  even  to  very  imperfectly  edu- 
cated people,  this  question  is  apt  to  take 
the  form  of  an  awkward  dilemma:  Has 
his  education  merely  blunted  his  com- 
mon sense?  Or  has  it  blunted  his  moral 
sense  also? 

To  condemn  a  whole  system  of 
education  because  it  produces  a  few 
results  such  as  these  here  discussed, 
would  be  of  course  a  blunder  as  well  as 
an  injustice.  So  would  it  be  to  lay  the 
blame  on  the  particular  educators  by 
whose  students  these  statements  were 
made— although  it  is  said  that  in  China 
when  a  man  is  guilty  of  parricide,  his 
teacher  is  put  to  death  along  with  him; 
and  even  Socrates  was  not  held  blame- 
less for  the  vagaries  of  Alcibiades. 
Were  we  dealing  with  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  blunders,  it  might  indeed  be 
necessary    to   inquire    whether   some- 
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tblng  In  oor  system  of  education  were 
not  the  ori^nal  and  fundamental  blun- 
der, and  the  cause  of  many  otbers,— but 
tbat  Is  anotber  story,  as  Rudyard 
Kipling  says. 


Above  the  Inner  arch  of  the  Grande 
Porte  at  St.  Malo,  there  Is  a  wide  niche 
where  candles  bum  and  a  tall  painted 
figure  stands;  a  quaint  archaic  figure 
with  a  child  sitting  primly  on  her  out- 
stretched arm,  and  her  full  eyelids 
drooping  in  an  eternal  meditation.  On 
either  side  there  are  the  buge  squat 
towers  and  the  great  retreating  wall; 
beneath,  there  Is  a  little  square,  with 
caf^s  at  erery  comer,  and  a  constant 
crowd  coming  and  going  all  day  long. 

The  YlrglD  is  there,  because  sbe  Is 
the  guardian  and  patroness  of  St.  Malo, 
the  watcher  at  her  door;  and  because 
in  the  little  square  below  sbe  can  look 
down  up<Hi  her  children  montb  after 
month,  season  after  season,  in  their 
home-comings  and  their  out-goings,  in 
the  autumn  that  brings  tbem  bacb.  In 
the  spring  that  sends  them  forth  again. 
Sbe  Is  the  protectress  of  St.  Malo,  the 
guardian  of  the  town,  as  sacred  as  she 
Is  dear  and  familiar  to  every  true 
Malouln.  But  to  those  whose  calling 
leads  them  into  the  constant  peril  of 
the  sea,  she  Is  Infinitely  more;  she  walks 
before  them  on  the  waters,  her  hand 
Is  stretched  out  to  tbem  in  ' 
save  If  It  may  l>e;  she  li 
Indeed  the  Star  of  the  Sea, 

It  Is  antumn,  and  alread 
fonndland  fishlng-lioats  e 
back,  one  by  one.  There  i 
here,  tbat  it  Is  "The  wind  < 
fiois  that  brings  home  thi 
vas;" '  and  surely  on  the  4th 
the  fete  of  St  Francois  d'^ 
Is  a  fair  strong  wind  blowii 
west.    In  many  of  the  Till 
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St.  Malo,  and  inland  where  one  can  no 
longer  catch  sight  of  the  sea,  there  will 
be  those  who  turn  their  faces  westward 
to-day,  to  greet  the  wind  tbat  has  filled 
the  returning  Bails;  in  many  of  the  cot- 
tages, the  goodwlfe  will  look  to  her 
cider,  and  tell  bers^t  that  it  most  be 
ready  against  the  gart  comes  borne. 
Perhaps  the  gars  Is  Indeed  a  boy,  as 
tbe  word  signifies;  perhaps,  also,  he  Is 
a  grey-haired  man;  but  to  the  goodwife 
who  waits  for  him  at  home,  he  is  al- 
ways the  gart.  And  she  brings  out  the 
great  armchair  from  tbe  comer,  where- 
It  has  stood  nnused  ell  the  long  sum- 
mer, and  sets  it  by  the  fire;  it  is  empty 
still,  hot  she  fills  It  for  tbe  present  with 
hope.  Outside,  tbe  sun  shines  broadly 
g<riden,  and  tbe  trees  waye  In  tbe  wind: 
one  bears  tbe  thud  of  falling  apples, 
and  tbe  ground  beneath  Is  varloasly 
yellow,  or  green,  or  red  with  them:  tn 
tbe  yard  there  is  a  scented  shining 
heap  of  fmlt,  and  the  elder-mill  is  at 
work.  Bverywhere  there  la  the  rich 
strong  smell  of  apples  in  the  air;  It  is 
autumn,  and  tbe  Terrenenvaa  are  com- 
ing home. 

In  the  dock  the  quay  Is  clear,  wait- 
ing for  them;  it  has  been  empty,  save 
for  a  stray  visitor  or  so,  all  tbe  sum- 
mer. All  this  month  they  come  in 
slowly,  but  the  weather  Is  not  yet  fair 
for  tbem;  perhaps  there  are  storms 
against  which  they  can  make  no  way. 
or  windless  days  when  the  sea  is  white 
and  stilt,  and  swims  in  silver  mlsta;  It 
iB  not  till  after  All  Saints'  tbat  eacb 
day  tbe  Terreneuvas  gather  and  wait 
in  tbe  bay  to  come  In  on  tbe  tide. 
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oning  finger;  then  the  lighthouse  is 
past  and  the  bay  opens,  and  the  steamer 
sweeps  round  the  breakwater  under 
the  walls  of  the  town  over  which  the 
tall  chimneys  rise  and  peer.  St.  Malo 
to-day  has  emptied  itself  upon  the  quay, 
and  there  rises  thence  a  roar  of  wel- 
come; the  Terreneuvas— save  for  the 
laggards  and  the  storm-stayed,  and 
those  who  are  waited  for,  but  do  not 
come— are  home. 

The  goodwife  is  there  from  her  little 
inland  village;  she  has  tramped  in,  in 
her  sabots  that  are  pointed  high  at  the 
toes  and  bound  with  brass,  with  her 
Sunday  caiffe  that  is  trimmed  with 
lace.  She  has  put  on  her  flowered  ker- 
chief and  the  apron  with  the  wide  silk 
ends;  she  wore  them  all,  perhaps,  at 
her  marriage,  and  she  brings  them  out 
of  the  chest  where  they  lie,  on  the 
great  church  festivals  and  for  the  re- 
turn of  her  gars.  The  cider  is  ready 
at  home,  the  room  swept,  and  the  great 
armchair  set  close  to  the  Are,  the  high 
two-storied  box  beds  have  little  cur- 
tains draped  neatly  at  their  windows; 
everything  is  ready  and  clean  and  wait- 
ing. And  before  the  little  plaster  Vir- 
gin on  the  chimney  shelf  there  is  a 
bunch  of  colored  leaves  and  late  flow- 
ers or  berries,  and  two  tiny  tapers 
which  to-night  must  be  lit;  for  the 
good  Virgin,  the  Star  of  the  Sea,  has 
watched  over  the  gars,  and  has  brought 
him  once  more  safely  home. 

And  there  is  perhaps  a  young  wife, 
with  a  bundle  in  her  arms;  this  time 
last  year  she  was  married,  and  now 
there  is  something  for  her  man  to  see 
that  he  has  never  seen  before.  She 
will  put  it  into  his  arms  presently,  and 
he  will  look  at  it  with  a  half  alarmed 
delight,  and  then  he  will  call  his  mates 
to  come  and  see,  and  tell  them  that  it 
is  a  boy,  parbleul  And  he  will  call  it 
Mousse  and  talk  of  taking  it  with  him 
to  the  Banks,  presently,  in  a  year  or 
two.  There  are  fathers  and  mothers, 
friends,  sweethearts,  children,  all  wait- 
ing eagerly,  all  there  to  meet  the  men 
that  have  come  home  in  the  great 
steamer;  and  there  are  some,  also,  who 
wear  their  caiffes  hanging  loose,  and 
covered  with  a  square  of  black  cloth. 


some,  with  their  eyes  dim.  who  are 
there  to  meet  those  who  have  not  come 
home.     "He  would  have  been  in  the 

steamer  too  if **  they  say  brokenly: 

and  the  people  about  them  nod  and 
understand.  There  are  so  many,  al- 
ways so  many,  who  do  not  return. 

And  now  the  roads  leading  into  the 
country  are  loud  with  the  passage  of 
carts,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes;  donkey- 
carts,  huge  farm  wagons,  coaches,  om- 
nibuses; they  are  piled  up  with  great 
black  boxes  and  baskets  of  cod;  it  is 
a  procession  without  end.  And  there 
is  all  day  long  a  tramping  of  innu- 
merable feet;  they  are  going  home, 
laughing  and  singing,  to  wake  up  the 
villages  that  have  slept  all  the  summer 
through;  their  gars  are  safe,  and  it  has 
been  a  good  fishing,  and  there  is  even 
a  little  money  to  put  in  one's  pocket 
over  and  above  the  advance  that  was 
made  to  them  before  they  left  in  spring. 
For  sometimes  there  is  none,  and  if 
there  has  not  been  good  luck  at  home, 
it  is  hard  when  the  men  come  back 
to  be  fed  and  kept  all  the  winter  in 
idleness;  though  it  is  not  to-day,  when 
they  have  Just  landed,  that  one  would 
think  of  it. 

There  is  a  pilgrimage,  in  these  early 
days  of  November,  to  St  Jouan  des 
Gu6rets.  It  starts  from  the  great 
church  of  St.  Servan,  where  the  men 
gather  about  the  door;  they  have  come 
in  from  St.  Malo,  from  Dinard,  from 
all  the  nearer  inland  villages,  where 
the  gars  have  come  back  safe  from 
the  terrible  Banks.  There  are  some  of 
them  that  are  grey-haired  and  weather- 
worn, and  must  soon  learn  to  sit  at 
home;  there  are  young  men,  there  are 
even  boys,  who  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  forget  how  Brittany  smiles  in  sum- 
mer; and  there  are  women,  who  will 
have  their  share  in  thanksgiving  to  the 
Good  Lady  who  has  heard  their  prayers. 
And  here,  as  on  the  quay  when  the 
steamer  comes  in,  there  are  also  those 
that  come  to  weep,  and  who  see  in  all 
the  crowd  of  men  only  the  one  that  is 
not  there. 

Presently  with  a  shuffle  and  a  cUt- 
ter,  the  procession  starts  upon  its  way. 
A  young  priest  from  the  church  and 
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aa  acolyte  bearing  tlie  crucifix  ate  lead- 
ing, and  the  meo  follow  In  an  Intermi- 
nable line,  their  eyes  vagoe  with  the 
long-eigbtedneBB  of  the  sea,  tbelr  caps 
In  their  hands,  and  their  feet  bare, 
tramping  rhythmically;  last  of  all  the 
women  carrying  ttae  sabots  of  tbeir 
men,  the  great  sabot*  tliat  tbey  wear 
on  board  tbe  schooners,  that  tbey  wear 
even  aloft,  tbe  great  heavy  mbots  of 
tbe  Terrenenvas.  "Hall,  Mary,  full  of 
grace!"  saya  tbe  yonng  priest  In  a  ra]>id, 
buainesa-like  monotone,  glancing  be- 
hind him  to  see  tbat  tbe  crowd  Is  fol- 
lowing decently  and  in  order;  and  along 
the  road  rolls  tbe  response:  "Pray  for 
us,  now,  and  at  the  hour  of  death." 
Tbe  sun  is  sbinlng  with  tbe  peculiar 
brilliance  of  this  atlll  autumn  weather, 
tbe  road  Is  wide  and  white  and  dusty. 
The  men's  Tolces,  hoarse  from  the  fogs 
and  the  winds,  rise  and  fall  In  the  ever 
recurring  responses;  there  is  a  cmistant 
tinkle  as  tbe  cbaplets  pass  through 
every  hand,  and  tbe  soft  rhythmical 
thud  of  bare  tramping  feet. 

Half-way,  Just  where  the  road  to  St. 
Jouan  des  Go^rets  turns  off  and  climbs 
the  hills  tbat  edge  the  river,  there  Is 
a  tiny  Ivy-covered  chapel,  which  thrusts 
a  quaint  gable  upon  tbe  road.  Upon 
Its  steps  tbe  acolyte  rests  the  croclflx, 
and  tbe  young  priest  takes  bis  place 
beside  it;  the  men  kneel  down,  bare- 
headed and  bare-footed,  and  a  little 
further  off  tbe  women  In  a  white-capped 
cluster  upon  the  road.  Then  the  hymn 
rises,  the  hymn  wblcb  Is  peculiarly 
their  own.  the  byinn  of  the  Terrenen- 
vas; the  one  which  tbey  sing  In  Joy 
and  In  trouble.  In  life  and  In  death: 
Avef  Maria  Stella,  Dei  Mater  Alma! 
And  on  the  steps  of  tbe  little  chapel 
tbe  yonng  priest  sings  lustily  as  one 
whose  business  It  is,  and  the  acolyte 
steadies  the  crucifix  tbat  glitters  in  the 
snn. 

Then  the  line  forms  ag^n,  and  the 
procession  winds  its  way  along  the 
river  bank,  climbing  the  hill  on  which 
St.  Jouan  des  GnSrets  Is  set  amid  trees; 
and  presently  they  come  In  sight  of  tbe 
little  church,  to  which  tbey  are  making 
pilgrimage.  And  all  down  the  tine  runs 
a  thrill  of  relief  and  satlBfaction:  tiip 


feet  tbat  acbe  step  out  more  brlalclyr 
tbe  vague  eyes  brighten,  and  there  la 
a  movement  and  a  stir,  as  the  cbaplet 
flnlshes  and  the  litany  begins,  with  Ita 
cheerful  air  and  Its  thundering  re- 
sponse, tbat  peals  magnificently  acroaa 
tbe  fields.  Saneta  Mariol  chants  the 
young  priest;  and  londly,  almost  tri- 
umphantly, rings  out  the  answer,  Ora 
pro  nobis  I  Then  the  crowd  passes, 
singing  still,  into  the  church,  where  a 
quaintly  painted  Virgin  stands  upon 
her  altar  looking  down,  with  a  alight, 
wise  smile  as  of  one  who  rememt>ers 
all  things;  about  her  hang  strange  of- 
ferings, ancient  pictures  and  banners 
and  variously  rigged  boats,  set  there 
by  those  who  come  to  pray  at  her  feet. 
But  most  of  all  there  are  boats,  of  all 
shapes  and  sorts,  brought  by  her  chil- 
dren, the  Terrenenvas.  And  she  looks 
down,  smiling  wisely,  upon  the  men 
that  kneel  before  her,  and  upon  tbe 
mass  of  their  up-turned  faces,  bronzed 
and  worn  by  the  usage  of  the  sea;  and 
upon  the  women  behind,  the  white- 
capped  women  who  carry  the  great 
aabota  of  their  men,  and  here  and  there 
one  who  comes  empty-handed  and  has 
no  sabott  to  carry.  And  perhaps  too. 
In  her  wisdom,  she  sees  those  who  are 
not  there,  who  have  stayed  behind  in 
tbe  fogs  and  the  storms  of  the  Banks. 
As  the  sunshine  msbes  In  at  the  open 
door,  and  the  boats  and  banners  about 
her  lift  and  stir;  as  she  looks  down, 
wisely  smiling,  tbe  singing  begins 
again,  sweetly,  familiarly— Hall,  Star 
of  the  Beat 

The  winter  passes  on,  slowly  enongh; 
but  to  all  whose  men  go  to  the  fishings, 
too  fast.  It  Is  February  now,  and  In 
the  villages  abont  St.  Malo  there  is  a 
commencing  stir  and  movement.  The 
time  for  love-making  and  marriage  Is 
over;  already  one  has  to  think  of  mak- 
ing ready  to  depart.  The  last  month 
will  pass  BO  InconcelvaUy  fast  in  a 
whirl  of  work,  of  excitement,  even  of 
amusement;  for  the  Terrenenvas  most 
go,  but  so  long  as  may  be,  the  Terre- 
nenvas most  langh,  or  else 

It  begins  with  the  Eevlew.  Some 
morning  towards  the  end  of  February 
on*  ■-  o  full  of  life  and  move- 
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ment,  a  moyement  that  directs  itself 
steadily  towards  the  Mairie  in  a  con- 
stant unending  stream.  The  streets 
are  crowded  with  a  busy,  bustling 
swarm  of  men,  women,  and  children; 
one  looks  along  them  and  perceives  a 
bobbing  surface  of  flat  blue  caps  and 
white  coiffea  of  every  shape  and  size. 
One  can  count  by  the  shapes  of  the 
coiffes  a  score  of  districts  that  have 
emptied  themselves  upon  St.  Malo; 
everywhere  there  is  noise,  bustle,  ex- 
citement; this  is  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  the  beginning  of  the  departure. 

The  men  go  to  the  Mairie,  where  they 
enter,  leaving  the  square  outside  full  of 
waiting  women  and  children;  through 
the  windows  one  can  see  nothing  in* 
side  but  a  dense  crowd  of  blue  figures. 
If  one  pushes  into  the  vestibule,  one 
hears  an  official  Voice  reading  over  the 
conditions  of  engagements  and  the  lists 
of  the  ship-owners,  with  whom,  in  the 
little  caf6s  about  the  Grand  Porte  or 
elsewhere,  they  have  signed  bonds. 
And  all  who  have  signed  must  be  here 
to-day,  each  to  accept  the  conditions, 
and  to  answer,  when  he  hears  his  name, 
Pr^ent.  Slowly,  laboriously,  list  after 
list  is  gone  through;  first  it  is  per- 
haps the  turn  of  the  Anne-Marie,  then 
of  the  Dieu-Aide,  the  Marie-Mdre,  the 
Belle-Btoile  —  gofilette  after  goglette, 
schooner  after  schooner,  list  after  list, 
a  long  monotonous  succession  of  names, 
quaint  uncouth  Breton  names  that  trip 
strangely  on  French  tongues;  and  al- 
ways the  answering  Present  When 
the  lists  are  called  over,  not  here,  but 
some  day  neart  summer,  on  the  Anne- 
Marie  or  the  Dieu-Aide,  or  another, 
there  will  be  those,  perhaps,  who  will 
not  answer  to  their  names.  But  to- 
morrow, and  every  day  till  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  Mairie  will  be  full  of 
men,  and  the  monotonous  voice  will 
go  on  incessantly,  reading  the  lists  till 
all  have  been  gone  over,  all  the  five  or 
six  thousand  names  of  the  men  that 
the  Clos-Poulet  *  sends  to  the  Banks. 

Those  who  have  answered,  who  have 
"passed  the  Review,"  and  whose  en- 

»  Go^PmUei,  the  local  nAme  for  the  district 
nmnd  St.  Malo. 


gagements  are  formally  ratified  and 
registered,  go  out  into  the  square  where 
the  women  and  children  are  waiting, 
and  move  on  again,  not  in  a  single 
stream  but  in  diverging  groups  to  the 
various  offices  of  the  ship-owners  to 
receive  their  advance.  The  advance  is 
calculated  on  an  average  season;  when 
the  ship-owner  finds  himself  out  of 
pocket  in  the  autumn  after  a  poor  fish- 
ing, he  makes  it  up  by  beating  down 
the  men  on  their  next  agrreements;  it 
is  always  the  year  after  a  bad  season 
that  the  men  gain  less.  But  ordinarily 
the  advance  is  covered  by  the  result 
of  the  fishings;  and  not  seldom  there 
is  even  a  little  more  to  be  distributed 
among  them  when  they  return  home. 
It  is  a  serious  matter,  this,  of  receiv- 
ing the  advance;  a  sum  of  £16,  £18,  or 
£20  is  to  the  Terreneuvas  a  fortune. 
Out  of  it  he  must  get  what  he  needs^ 
to  add  to,  or  renew,  his  outfit  for  the 
Banks;  the  rest  goes  to  the  mother, 
the  wife,  the  children,  for  them  to  live 
on  during  the  summer,  and  to  put  by, 
if  they  can,  a  little  for  next  winter, 
when  the  gars  will  be  at  home  again, 
hungry,  to  be  fed.  And  it  is  partly 
to  buy  what  is  necessary,  and  partly 
to  watch  over  the  remainder  lest  too 
much  of  it  find  its  way  into  wineshop 
or  caf6,  that  the  women  come  always 
with  their  men  to  the  Review.  One 
can  watch  them  in  little  groups  of 
threes  and  fours,  the  gars  with  his 
wife  or  mother,  and  perhaps  a  couple 
of  children  trotting  behind,  going  from 
shop  to  shop  bargaining,  cheapening, 
spending  an  hour  to  save  a  single  sour 
and  the  shops  make  ready  for  them 
by  hanging  out  temptingly  all  their 
wares.  Consequently  the  streets  are 
gay;  here  are  great  yellow  oilskins  and 
sou'- westers;  brilliant  green  blankets 
and  striped  rugs;  there  are  the  stout 
cottons  to  make  the  bags  of  chaff  which 
are  all  their  bedding,  in  gaudy  checks 
of  orange,  red,  and  blue.  There  are 
blue  Jerseys,  flat  woollen  caps,  huge 
knitted  comforters,  and  padded  gloves  r 
there  are  high  boots  coming  up  to  the 
knee,  and  green  or  scarlet  socks,  and 
piles  of  great  heavy  sahoU.  And  all 
the  smaller  shops  have  set  out  shelve? 
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spread  with  cheap  .sweetmeats  and 
oranges,  colored  paper  flowers  and 
common  toys;  or  with  bright  ribbons 
and  gay-colored  pins  and  rings  and 
brooches;  while  up  and  down  the  street 
men  pass,  bearing  trays  or  baskets 
and  selling  trifles  of  all  sorts,  which 
they  cry  monotonously.  Ki-kiH-Ki! 
chants  the  merchant  of  caramel  apples, 
with  his  forest  of  scarlet  balls,  perched 
on  slender  sticks,  Ki-kiri^Ki!  and  the 
seller  of  herlinffoUf  which  are  sweet- 
meats, responds:— 

A  la  yanille  pour  lea  p'tit's  fillee, 
Au  citron  pour  lea  garcons — 

enumerating  his  wares  in  a  rude  but 
tuneful  rhyme;  and  there  are  all  the 
other  odd  trifles  which  are  sold  at 
a  Brittajiy  fair:  "Japanese  eggs," 
"tongues  of  my  mother-in-law,"  lob- 
sters, perhaps,  in  scarlet  wool,  and 
bUck  Madagascar  monkeys  dancing  at 
the  end  of  a  string;  dolls  that  are  mere 
shapeless  wedges  of  wood;  serpents 
for  throwing,  confetti,  bunches  of  paper 
flowers;  and  certainly  somewhere,  per- 
haps in  the  arching  of  the  gate,  a  long 
row  of  pictures  set  up  against  the  wall. 
Indescribably  religious,  and  an  open 
umbrella  full  of  small  ones,  splendidly 
red  and  blue  and  green,— "All  at  a  sou, 
la  Bonne  Yierge,   la  Yierge  de8   Terre- 

neuvas" 

And  outside  on  the  quay  the  fair 
has  begun;  there  are  booths,  lotteries, 
roundabouts;  there  are  huge  baskets  of 
cimereaux,  the  quaintly  shaped  biscuits 
that  have  been  made  without  change 
for  something  like  a  thousand  years 
in  this  comer  of  High  Brittany;  there 
are  sausages  smoking  hot,  and  galettcB, 
the  flat  buckwheat  cakes,  which  should 
be  eaten  soaked  in  cider.  The  fair 
has  begun,  the  fair  which  means  that 
the  Terreneuvas  have  money  in  their 
pockets,  and  wives  or  sweethearts  or 
children  for  whom  something  must  be 
bought;  the  fair  that  will  not  flnish 
till  the  last  of  the  boats  has  started 
for  the  Banks.  And  along  the  quay  to 
the  ferry-boat,  and  on  the  roads  lead- 
ing inland,  there  is  a  cheerful  trafHc 
as  the  day  draws  in;  the  gars  with  his 
conoertina  and  a  paper  flower  pinned 


to  his  coat,  playing  interminably.,  sing- 
ing in  snatches;  the  women  laden  with 
parcels^  grave  with  the  consciousness 
of  much  money  in  their  pockets  and 
the  nearness  of  departure;  and  the  chil- 
dren, their  hands  flUed  with  toys,  cakes, 
sweets,  wholly  content  and  uninqnls- 
itive.  For  them,  at  least,  the  Review 
is  a  day  of  days,  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Once  the  Review  is  passed  the  lad- 
ing goes  on  briskly;  and  in  the  dock, 
on  the  quay  beside  which  the  schooners 
are  drawn  up  three  deep,  there  is  a 
continuous  bustle.  There  is  an  inces- 
sant sound  of  hammering,  the  ringing 
of  iron  upon  iron,  the  shrill  roar  of 
many  voices;  there  are  men  painting 
the  hulks,  repairing  the  dories,  reship- 
ping  the  masts;  men  slung  in  the  rig- 
ging, men  clattering  in  sabots  from 
vessel  to  vessel,  the  thump  of  falling 
boxes,  the  creak  of  innumerable  cranes. 
There  is  a  noisy  engine  snorting  as  it 
drags  a  row  of  trucks  along  the  quay; 
wagons  come  up  drawn  by  long  lines 
of  horses;  the  piles  of  boxes,  barrels, 
bundles  waiting  to  be  taken  on  board 
grow  steadily  bigger.  And  here  and 
there,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion, 
peaceably  at  home,  a  little  dog  is  coiled 
upon  its  mat,  a  cat  licks  itself  im- 
perturbably.  They,  too,  are  going  "out 
there." 

A  grey-haired  sailor  with  a  cigarette 
behind  his  ear  flnds  a  moment's  time 
to  talk.  "We  start  late,"  he  says,  with 
a  nod  to  the  nearest  brig;  "but  we  shall 
be  out  as  soon  as  any,  the  Enfant  de 
Marie  sails  fast.  Tes,  the  last  season 
was  a  good  one.  There  were  few 
storms;  but  I  lost  my  two  sons.  They 
went  away  in  a  dory  and— they  did  not 
come  back.  They  were  good  lads." 
They  did  not  come  back.  That  is  the 
requiem,  the  epitiu>h  of  so  many  among 
them.  Their  dories  pass  into  the  fog, 
their  goSlettes  go  down  in  the  storms: 
perhaps  there  is  word  sent  home,  or 
perhftps,  in  the  autumn,  the  women 
wait  daily  for  their  gars,  and  they  do 
not  come  back. 

The  grey-haired  sailor  has  a  story  to 
tell  of  the  Terreneuvas  and  the  dock. 

One  of  them  had  left  at  home,  at  St. 
Malo,   a   wife  and  a  little  daughter. 


under  the  protection  of  the  good  Vir- 
gin who  watches  over  those  who  must 
stay  behind.  And  before  he  started,  he 
promised  his  little  daughter  that'  he 
would' bring  her,  when  he  came  home, 
a  great  doQ  with  blue  eyes  and  yellow 
curls  like  the  English  children  she  saw 
ill  summer.  And  lest  he  should  forget 
his  promise,  he  bought  the  doll  as  soon 
as  he  reached  St  Pierre  et'Miquelon, 
and  laid  it  in  the  top  of  his  long  black 
box,  along  with  the  little  plaster  Virgin. 
But  one  day  he  too  went  away  in  his 
dory,  and  did  not  come  back;  and  when 
the  boats  returned  in  late  autumn, 
there  was  only  the  long  black  box  for 
his  wife  who  waited  for  her  gars. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  they  say,  and 
the  little  daughter  woke  up  in  the 
darkness.  Her  mother  was  asleep; 
the  box  had  come  home  only  that 
night  and  she  had  spent  herself  in 
tears;  she  did  not  wake  when  the  child 
got  up  and  scrambled  towards  the  thing 
that  stood  in  the  comer.  It  had  not 
been  there  when  she  went  to  sleep,  but 
surely,  surely  she  had  seen  it  before. 
The  lid  was  open,  and  in  the  top,  be- 
side the  little  plaster  Virgin,  lay  a 
great  doll  with  blue  eyes  and  yellow 
curls  like  the  English  children  that 
came  in  summer.  "Papa,  papa,"  she 
cried.  "Papa,  where  are  you?  You 
have  come  home,  since  you  have 
brought  my  doll."  The  mother  was 
spent  with  tears  and  slept;  the  child 
wandered  out  into  the  night  with  the 
doll  in  her  arms,  calling  always,  "Papa, 
papar*  And  in  front  of  her  she  saw 
the  masts  of  the  goelettes,  and  the 
gleam  of  the  water,  and  she  went  on, 
on,  calling  always  "Papa,  papa!"  The 
bells  of  the  churches  rang  out  the 
Christmas  chimes,  and  at  home  the 
weary  mother  still  slept.  But  in  the 
morning  a  little  figure  floated  in  the 
dock,  a  little  figure  that  clasped  its 
arms  about  a  great  doll  with  blue  eyes 
and  yellow  hair  like  the  English  chil- 
dren that  come  in  the  summer. 

Day  by  day,  once  March  has  come, 
the  go^ettes  slip  out  upon  the  tide; 
the  quay  grows  clearer,  while  in  the 
bay  the  schooners  lie  at  anchor,  to 
take  on  board  their  men  and  finally  to 
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set  sail.  It  is  fine,  favprable  weather, 
the  sea  freshly  purple;  iinder  a  clear 
young  sun;  the  boats  lift  in  the  water 
as  if  in  haste  to  be  off.  And  day  by 
day  the  men  come  in  from  the  country 
with  their  bedding  and  their  long  black 
boxes,  with  much  noise  but' less  sobri- 
ety; they  stagger  down  from  the  town, 
full  of  laughter  and  liquor,  playing 
their  concertinas,  shouting,  singing; 
and  the  gendarmes  go  from  wineshop 
to  caf  6  to  seek  out  the  laggards,  wlio 
at  the  last  would  so  fain  stay  at  home. 
While  all  the  time,  on  the  quays  of  St. 
Malo,  the  fair  goes  on,  feverishly  gay, 
because  there  are  still  Terreneuvas  at 
home  with  money  to  spend,  and  the 
Terreneuvas  must  laugh,  or  else 

Towards  the  end  of  March  a  couple 
of  big  steamers  come  into  the  bay,  and 
pass  with  the  first  tide  into  the  outer 
basin,  where  they  make  fast  to  the 
quays.  They  will  start  at  once  for  the 
Banks,  with  all  who  are  bound  for  St. 
Pierre  et  Miquelon;  between  them  they 
have  to  take  out  some  three  thousand 
men.  There  is  a  constantly  increasing 
bustle  about  them;  the  black  boxes 
are  taken  on  board  by  hundreds,  the 
bedding  lies  upon  the  quay  in  many- 
colored  heaps.  They  start  to-day  with 
the  evening  tide,  and  St.  Malo  turns 
itself  bodily  outside  its  walls  to  see 
them  off. 

Round  the  steamers  and  along  the 
quay  there  is  a  huge  unceasing  noise 
and  movement.  The  organs  of  the 
carrousels  thunder;  every  booth  has 
its  trumpet,  cymbals,  or  drum;  there 
is  an  indescribable  merriment  which 
is  yet  not  gay.  Sweetmeats  are  fiung, 
serpents  are  thrown;  there  are  men 
pushing  through  the  press,  selling  pen- 
cils, notebooks,  toys,  cakes,  chaplets. 
Near  the  steamers  a  lane  is  kept  open 
with  difllculty  through  the  dense  mass 
of  people,  and  the  men  who  are  em* 
barking  pass  along  it.  The  gars  turns 
with  a  last  kiss  and  embrace  to  the 
men  who  have  come  with  him  so  far 
—he  has  left  his  women  on  the  out- 
skirts—and then  passes  on,  with  a  strug- 
gle, to  the  gangway;  he  is  flushed  and 
neisy  and  perchance  has  a  bulging 
pocket.     The  douaniers  stop  him  and 
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search  him  rapidly;  a  bottle  appears 
and  is  tossed  over  the  side,  where  it 
strikes  against  the  quay  with  a  crash 
of  breaking  glass.  The  crowd  breaks 
into  a  shrill  appreciative  shout  of 
laughter,  and  the  gars  is  on  board, 
flushed  still,  but  a  little  shamefaced 
and  less  triumphant.  At  least  he,  and 
the  others,  will  presently  be  sober;  and 
the  steamer  will  not  be  for  the  whole 
of  her  voyage,  as  sometimes  happened 
in  former  years,  no  better  than  an  in- 
sufficient cage  for  some  two  thousand 
drunken  flshermen. 

Now  it  is  time  and  the  noise  grows 
deafening;  the  steam  -  whistles  roar 
plaintively  a  call  to  the  laggards;  the 
crowd  grows  denser,  late-comers  flght 
their  way  through  it,  and  friends  yell 
loud  messages  to  those  already  on 
board.  The  last  boxes  are  dumped 
into  the  hold,  the  last  bedding  flung 
over  the  side;  the  good  abbd  who  goes 
yearly  with  his  men  to  share  their 
dangers,  and  comfort  and  nurse  them 
when  he  may,  lifts  his  hat  and  waves 
it,  as  he  stands,  a  tall  black  flgure, 
upon  the  bridge;  a  last  roar  from  the 
whistles,  a  last  shout  from  the  crowd, 
and  the  vessel  swings  out  slowly  with 
a  strip  of  water  widening  between  her 
and  the  quay. 

Then  there  is  a  race  to  the  break- 
water, where  the  women  are  crowded 
already,  to  watch  the  steamers  round- 
ing out  into  the  bay.  They  pass  so 
close  that  one  can  see  the  faces  of 
the  men  clustered  upon  the  decks,  upon 
the  bulwarks,  upon  the  rigging;  one 
can  see,  presently,  the  abb6  lift  his  hat 
again  and  wave  it.  And  then  three 
thousand  voices  begin  to  sing  the  hymn 
of  the  Terreneuvas,  the  Ave  Maris  Stella, 
and  as  they  pass  on  slowly  into  the 
open,  it  floats  back  like  a  farewell— 
Felix  oasli  porta. 

The  women  on  the  breakwater  go 
home  quietly;  there  is  time  enough  for 
tears.  And  St.  Malo  goes  home  too, 
and  Notre  Dame  de  la  Grand  Porte 
looks  down  continually  on  all  who 
pass  beneath.  The  dock  is  empty  and 
the  quay  silent;  the  water  runs  like 
an  empty  lane  to  the  church  among 
the  trees  at  the  far  end.    The  villages 


of  the  Glos-Poulet  are  silent  too,  and 
the  goodwife  puts  back  the  great  chair 
in  the  corner,  to  stay  there  till  the 
autumn,  when,  please  Qod  and  the 
good  Virgin,  the  gars  will  come  home 
to  sit  in  it  again. 

And  outside  now  the  sky  is  blue,  and 
the  hedgerows  purple  with  the  sap 
rising  in  the  twigs;  there  are  primroses 
yellowing  the  banks.  It  is  spring,  and 
the  Terreneuvas  are  away. 

May  has  come,  and  it  is  the  day  of 
the  Ck)nflrmation.  St.  Malo  is  gay  with 
white  and  blue  banners;  the  sun  shines 
with  the  peculiar  radiance  which  it 
keeps  here  for  holidays,  and  the  streets 
are  so  clean  that  they  will  not  soil  the 
whitest  slippers  of  all  the  white-clad 
girls.  Down  the  steps  into  the  church 
they  troop,  white  from  head  to  foot, 
in  a  long  procession;  they  sit  in  the 
nave,  where  the  light  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  Mary  Chapel  falls  and 
touches  them  with  flecks  of  red  and 
blue  or  gold.  In  the  dark  arches  of  the 
church  all  the  lights  are  lit,  and  there 
are  circles  and  crowns  and  pyramids 
of  twinkling  candles;  the  great  altar 
is  ablaze  with  them,  and  everywhere 
there  is  a  network  of  lights  starred 
against  the  gloom.  And  on  his  throne 
in  the  chancel,  beneath  a  purple  can- 
opy, sits  the  cardinal  archbishop. 

In  the  nave  where  the  light  from  the 
window  of  the  Mary  Chapel  falls,  the 
girls  sit,  a  close  mass  of  white,  flecked 
with  blue  and  crimson;  and  on  the 
other  side  the  boys,  with  white  scarves 
knotted  about  their  arms.  Among  the 
boys  there  are  men,  grey-haired  and 
weather-worn,  their  faces  bronzed  and 
their  eyes  vague  with  the  long-sighted- 
ness of  the  sea.  Year  after  year,  each 
time  that  the  cardinal  archbishop  has 
come  to  St.  Malo,  they  have  been  away, 
"out  there,"  in  the  go^lettes;  year  after 
year,  since,  as  little  lads,  they  first 
went  to  the  fishings.  It  is  so  long 
ago  that  they  can  scarcely  remember. 
Now  the  time  has  come  when  they 
must  stay  behind  and  let  the  goSlettes 
sail  without  them,  for  they  have  grown 
old  and  earned  their  idleness.  And  8o» 
though  it  is  May,  they  are  at  home» 
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here  among  the  white  young  girls  and 
the  round-faced  boys,  and  they  look 
sometimes  to  where  in  the  Mary  Chapel 
a  ship  hangs,  and  in  the  movement  of 
the  air  lifts  and  dips  as  if  she  felt  the 
water  splashing  round  her  sides;  they 
look  at  it,  and  at  the  figure  beyond 
that  holds  out  her  hands  as  if  in  greet- 
ing. These  are  the  Terreneuyas  who 
have  come  home. 

Summer  is  past,  and  St.  Malo  is  pre- 
paring for  winter;  but  the  sunshine 
lies  hot  on  her  ramparts  and  her  quays, 
and  the  leaves  on  the  trees  have  not 
yet  lost  all  their  green.  Again  the 
town  is  gaily  dressed;  the  streets  are 
bright  with  banners  and  streamers, 
and  the  bells  in  the  single  pointing 
spire  ring  out  merrily.  It  is  the  Feast 
of  the  Rosary.  Slowly  down  from  the 
church  the  long  procession  winds,  pass- 
ing the  Grande  Porte  which  is  splendid 
with  a  blaze  of  candles  in  the  niche 
above  the  gate,  where  the  figure  stands 
with  the  Child  in  her  arms,  looking 
down  eternally;  and  as  one  glances  up 
at  her.  almost  one  sees  her  full  lids 
quiver,  and  her  narrow  mouth  lift  it- 
self into  a  smile.  Slowly  the  procession 
passes  on  to  the  quay  outside  the  walls, 
slowly,  for  it  is  long  and  the  children 
who  walk  in  it  are  young,  and  the 
priests  and  sisters  who  guide  them  are 
few  among  so  many. 

There  are  girls  in  white,  tiny  chil- 
dren crowned  with  flowers,  elder  ones 
in  long  enveloping  veils;  group  after 
group,  they  carry  embroidered  banners 
and  emblems  of  the  creed,  the  Pater- 
noster, the  Ave  Maria.  There  are  glit- 
tering statuettes,  the  lilies  of  the  An- 
nunciation, the  cradle  of  the  Nativity; 
group  after  group  with  countless  ban- 
ners, an  endless  line  of  children,  of 
girls  in  white  and  boys  in  red;  and  then 
a  huge  rosary  of  moss  and  flowers  car- 
ried shoulder  high  by  tall  white-veiled 
figures.  And  just  before  the  cur6  and 
the  choir,  a  knot  of  tiny  boys  dressed 
as  sailors  in  white  and  blue,  carrying 
a  dainty  ship,  the  Star  of  the  Sea. 

Slowly  the  procession  moves  on  till 
it  reaches  an  altar  built  up  against 
the  ramparts,  a  mass  of  rocks,  a  boat 


dashing  up  against  them,  the  foot 
draped  with  long  grass  like  seaweed; 
and  on  the  rock  the  Virgin  standing 
with  hands  outstretched  as  if  in  greet- 
ing. The  boat  is  filled  with  tiny  boys, 
dressed  like  the  others  in  white  and 
blue  as  sailors;  and  as  the  crowd  presses 
up  and  the  procession  passes  along 
slowly,  the  boys  in  the  boat  kneel  and, 
lifting  their  hands  towards  the  Virgin, 
they  begin  to  sing:  Ave  Maris  Btella, 
Dei  Mater  Alma! 

The  sun  shines  brilliantly  on  the 
white  veils  of  the  girls,  on  the  banners, 
the  statuettes,  on  the  tall  crucifix;  i^ 
shines  on  the  upturned  faces  of  the 
crowd,  on  the  rocks  and  the  boat,  oi^ 
the  white  Virgin  and  the  little  children 
that  kneel  and  sing  to  her.  And  be- 
yond, it  shines  on  the  sea,  so  blue  to- 
day, so  infinitely  calm. 

There  was  a  schooner  came  home 
lately  bringing  with  it  some  men  from 
a  go^lette  wrecked  in  a  storm  ofC  the 
Banks.  They  had  been  picked  up 
half -dead  floating  on  spars;  and  they 
said  that  in  the  storm,  themselves 
beyond  hope,  they  had  seen  another 
boat  sink  near  them.  She  had  gone 
down  with  her  crew  kneeling  on  her 
deck  and  singing,  "Aoe,  Maris  Stella! 
Hail,  Star  of  the  Sea!"  The  name 
of  her  was  not  known.  Only  she  was 
lost,  she  and  her  crew  that  sang  as 
these  children  were  singing  now;  and 
who,  perhaps  long  ago,  when  they 
were  little  lads,  had  themselves  been 
chosen  to  sing  and  kneel  in  the  boat 
dashing  upon  the  mimic  rocks  at  the 
Feast  of  the  Rosary.  She  was  lost, 
she  and  her  crew.  These  are  the  Ter- 
reneuvas  who  do  not  come  home. 
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*'  n  fant  sftToir  donter  oti  il  fant,  aasurer  oil  11 
fant,  etBesovmettre  oti  11  faut  1"— Pascal. 

"Professor,  professor,"  cried  Lady 
Maria,  waving  her  stick  at  a  tail, 
spectacled  man  who,  with  head  bent 
and    arms    folded    behind    him,    was 
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sauntering  at  a  little  distance  from  her 
ohair.  Lady  Maria  was  taking  the 
waters  as  usual  this  summer  at  a  Ger- 
man Spa;  and,  inspired  by  her  after- 
noon tumbler,  it  was  her  wont  to  gather 
her  friends  round  her  in  some  retired 
.fipot  in  the  public  gardens  as  far  from 
the  band  as  possible,  that  she  might 
•chat  undistubed. 

"At  your  service,  milady,"  said  the 
professor,  lifting  his  hat  and  coming 
towards  her. 

"CJome  and  sit  here,"  said  her  lady- 
ship. "We  are  on  a  most  important 
•question.  Here  is  my  poor  friend, 
Mrs.  Maskelyne,  with  a  daughter  to 
educate— how  I  thank  Heavens  my 
daughters  were  all  educated  long  ago! 
—and  I  have  told  her  that  If  she  wants 
a  little  common  sense  she  must  come  to 
jou" 

The  professor  gravely  bowed. 

"Indeed,  it  will  be  very  kind  of  you 
If  you  will  advise  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Maskelyne,  with  a  slight  air,  however, 
of  annoyance.  "My  daughter  has 
hitherto  had  the  usual  education  of 
young  English  girls;  she  has  been  to  an 
excellent  high  school,  but  as  she  is  now 
seventeen,  I  am  naturally  thinking  of 
the  next  step  to  be  taken.  One  com- 
monly associates  college  with  the  higher 
education,  you  know.  In  England." 

"Pardon  me,"  interrupted  the  pro- 
fessor, wrinkling  his  brows  and  leaning 
forward  as  he  spoke.  "The  higher 
education,  I  think  you  said;  of  course, 
that  is  only  a  convenient  expression, 
but  in  a  matter  of  such  importance,  for- 
give me  If  I  urge  the  use  of  the 
most  correct  terms.  Education  means 
growth— development.  It  begins  in  the 
cradle— ends— how  can  we  tell  where  it 
ends?"  and  the  professor  lifted  his  eyes 
dreamily.  "There  can  be,  therefore, 
no  question  of  higher  or  lower." 

"I  told  you  you  would  hear  a  little 
common  sense,"  said  Lady  Maria,  tap- 
ping her  stick  with  enjoyment  on  the 

ground. 

*•!  accept  the  correction,"  said  Mrs. 
Maskelyne  demurely,  "but  higher  edu- 
cation is  a  most  convenient  term  for 
describing  the  training  in  classical 
literature,  in  history,  philosophy,  and 


mathematics,  that  is  given  to  young 
men  and  women  in  colleges." 

"Education  is  one,"  almost  shouted 
the  professor.  "If  you  are  to  have  a 
higher  or  a  lower,  perhaps  the  higher 
education  is  that  which  is  given  to  very 
young  children.  The  learning  to  speak 
and  write  one's  mother  tongue— the 
birth  of  all  generous  emotions,  of  the 
love  of  history,  of  art  These  are  all 
important  things  in  education.  We 
teachers  have  a  commonplace,  that  any 
Instructed  imbecile  can  teach  young 
men  and  women,  but  that  it  requires  a 
really  gifted  teacher  to  train  the  very 
young." 

"My  dear  professor  I"  remonstrated 
Lady  Maria;  "now  if  I  had  said  that  no 
one  would  have  been  surprised,  but  that 
you,  with  your  Judicial  mind ^" 

"My  mind,  in  this  matter,  is  not  at 
all  judicial,"  interrupted  the  professor. 
"I  feel  rather  like  a  new  Peter  the 
Hermit,  preaching  a  new  crusade  to  a 
blind  and  deaf  generation!" 

"A  crusade!  against  whom  or  what?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Maskelyne  coldly. 

"A  crusade  against  the  sacrifice  of 
our  youth  to  the  modem  Juggernaut. 
The  sacrifice  of  education  in  any  sense 
to  examination.  I  am  a  schoolmaster, 
and  I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  most 
thoughtful  men  of  my  profession  when 
I  say  that  we  can  no  longer  think  of  how 
we  may  best  train  our  scholars,  but 
find  ourselves  compelled  to  force  down 
their  throats  certain  condiments— I  can- 
not call  them  foods— to  enable  them  to 
pass  the  necessary  examinations.  It  is 
very  like  the  stuffing  of  geese  for  the 
production  of  the  pftt6  de  foie  gras." 
And  the  professor  snorted  and  puffed 
into  the  air  with  emotion.  "I  do  not 
speak  of  women's  education,"  he  con- 
tinued more  mildly.  "I  have  but  a 
limited  experience  In  teaching  girl^; 
fortunately  as  yet  women  have  a  free 
hand  in  the  teaching  of  women." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Maskelyne  trium- 
phantly; "everything  has  yet  to  be  done 
for  women's  education;  but  we  in 
England  at  least  have  made  a  good  be- 
ginning and  we  are  not  without  a  rea- 
sonable confidence  that  shortly  schools, 
colleges,  examinations,  and  degrees  will 
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be  shared  equally  between  men  and 
women." 

"Girls  at  Eton  and  Harrow,  my 
dear!"  cried  Lady  Maria. 

**I  see  no  reason  why  there  shonld 
not  be  houses  for  girls  at  Eton  and 
Harrow  as  there  are  colleges  for  women 
at  the  uniyersities,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Maskelyne. 

"But  are  you  entirely  satisfied  with 
your  great  schools?"  inquired  the  pro- 
fessor. "I  read  with  much  interest  the 
other  day  the  report  of  an  address  by 
one  of  your  greatest  living  authorities 
on  education,  a  man  who  has  had  yast 
practical  experience,  and  has  himself 
been  a  most  successful  schoolmaster. 
He  said  that  he  looked  to  the  reyiyal  of 
the  private  school,  and  believed  that  his 
rivalry  would  react  most  beneficially  on 
the  older  establishments.  This  was 
surely  an  important  admission  for  an 
ex-headmaster  and  a  bishop  to  make." 

"It  was/'  said  Mrs.  Maskelyne;  "but 
some  of  our  ablest  women  have  no 
doubt  that,  for  the  present  at  least, 
the  important  matter  is  to  train  girls 
on  the  same  old-established  lines  as 
boys." 

**!  suppose  you  have  heard  the  story 
of  the  English  boy  at  one  of  your  great 
schools,"  said  the  professor,  "who  had 
been  working  for  a  term  on  a  book  of 
the  ^neid,  annotated  by  Mr.  Sidgwick. 
The  headmaster,  coming  in  one  day, 
asked  him  who  wrote  the  iBneid?  'Mr. 
Sidgwick,  sir,'  was  the  reply;  and  al- 
though the  question  was  repeated  in 
another  way,  the  answer  came  as  be- 
fore.  We  have  a  great  respect  in  Ger- 
many for  the  clan  Sidgwick,  but  Ac^/" 
and  the  professor  rocked  himself  to  and 
fro  with  enjoyment.  "Truly,  I  do  not 
think  any  lad  could  have  so  discredited 
himself  under  our  system.  The  pupil 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  a 
privilege  to  tread  upon  the  sacred 
ground  of  the  great  poets." 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  Lady  Maria, 
"of  a  very  rough,  ignorant  girl  I  once 
taught.  She  insisted  that  she  'loathed 
all  printed  matter,'  but  she  liked  to  be 
'at  Shakespeare,'  and  on  her  Shake- 
speare she  learned  to  read.  Well!  I  am 
an  old  woman,  and  I  never  suffered 


under  your  higher  or  your  lower  edu- 
cation. All  I  know  is  that  there  were 
a  great  many  clever  women  in  my 
young  days,  quite  as  many  I  think, 
my  dear,  as  there  are  now,"  and  the  old 
lady  nodded  at  her  friend.  "Some  of 
them  were  learned  too  as  well  as 
clever;  witness  that  delightful  book, 
'Three  Generations  of  English- 
women!' There  was  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  for  the  freedom  that  we  enjoyed  of 
old." 

"I  thought  you  were  one  of  us?"  said 
Mrs.  Maskelyne  in  a  mortified  tone. 
"Of  course  there  have  always  been 
clever  women;  who  doubts  it?  But  it  is 
so  easy  to  carp  at  our  efforts.  The  dis- 
paragement comes  too  from  those  who 
have  never  lifted  a  finger  for  women's 
education." 

"Tut,  tut,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Maria. 
"You  know  very  well  that  I  try  my 
hardest  to  sympathize.  I,  too,  have 
worked  for  women's  education:  the 
right  sort  of  mother  spends  most  of  her 
time  in  teaching,  and  even  now  I  assure 
you  I  am  teaching,  or  trying  to  teach 
young  women  all  day  long,"  and  Lady 
Maria  gave  a  little  shrug. 

"You  have  undoubtedly  set  on  foot  a 
great  movement,  madame,"  said  the 
professor,  "but  you  have  also  incurred 
a  vast  responsibility." 

"Tell  us,"  said  Lady  Maria,  "what 
your  own  experience  of  teaching  girls 
has  been,  professor." 

"It  has  not  been  a  large  experience," 
answered  he.  "To  tell  the  truth,  I  am 
interested  in  education,  and  I  did  not 
particularly  care  to  teach  girls  who 
avowedly  took  up'  certain  subjects, 
and  as  often  as  not  laid  them  down 
again,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  That  I 
admit  was  the  fault  of  the  situation 
rather  than  of  the  pupils;  but  it  did  not 
suit  my  method  of  teaching.  Women 
are  such  clever  creatures!"  he  ejacu- 
lated, "so  eager  and  enthusiastic,  such 
fine  Plastikt  that  they  make  excellent 
pupils.  Their  fault  is  that  they  are  too 
quick,  too  receptive— how  shall  I  say? 
—too  personal  They  seem  to  need  the 
direct  stimulus  of  the  teacher;  when 
that  is  removed,  Independent  work  Is 
too  often  laid  aside.    I  feel  sure  girls 
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work  to  please  their  teacher  in  a  way 
boys  never  do." 

"Then  you  do  not  advocate  the  teach- 
ing of  girls  and  boys  together?"  asked 
Lady  Maria. 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  professor. 
"A  wise  teacher  would,  I  am  convinced, 
use  entirely  different  methods  with 
each.  Girls  cleverize  themselves  very 
quickly,  they  catch  up  the  teacher's 
likes  and  dislikes,  his  tone  of  mind,  nay, 
his  very  tricks  of  expression,  and  repro- 
duce it  all  very  neatly  and  carefully 
written  down.  The  question  is  to  dis- 
cover if  there  has  been  real  assimila- 
tion. The  boys  are  slower,  more 
ungracious,  apparently  duller,  but  they 
get  a  more  original  grasp  of  the  subject 
matter." 

"We  have  had  conclusive  proofs  In 
late  years,"  said  Mrs.  Maskelyne,  "that 
women  can  be  fellow  students  with  men 
and  beat  them  at  their  own  work." 

"That  did  not  surprise  me,"  said  the 
professor.  "I  was  endeavoring  only  to 
show  that  the  average  girl  needed  a 
different  method  of  teaching  from  tiie 
average  boy.  The  61ite  can  take  care 
of  themselves.  In  the  ideal  state,  as  I 
conceive  it,  the  standard  for  men  and 
women  should  be  the  same,  the  teachers 
tjhould  be  the  same  to  ensure  the  stand- 
ard, but  the  details  and  methods  ot 
teaching  should  be  different." 

"Then  you  are  not  a  reactionary  after 
all,"  said  Mrs.  Maskelyne  naively. 

"I  trow  not,"  laughed  the  professor. 
"Perhaps  I  am  a  greater  revolutionary 
than  you  are  yourself.  It  is  surely  a 
poor  ambition  to  prove  that  a  clever 
woman  can  do  the  work  of  a  clever  man, 
and  sometimes  do  it  better  than  he. 
Rather  the  ambition  should  be,  as  I  take 
it,  to  find  out  what  is  a  good  education, 
and  when  you  are  resolved  upon  the 
nature  and  scope  of  your  education,  and 
have  educated  your  educators,  to  apply 
the  system  to  the  teaching  of  your  girla 
I  ask  myself  if  your  women  will  be 
strong  enough  and  bold  enough  to 
strike  out  a  course  of  their  own.  It 
requires  courage  and  discretion,  but  you 
have  a  freer  hand  than  men.  You  are 
unfettered  by  ancient  establishments 
and  endowments;  you  are  not  weighted 


with   a  traditional   theory   about  the 
'education  of  a  gentleman.*  " 

The  professor  here  lifted  his  hat  to 
wipe  his  brow. 

**Ah!"  said  Lady  Maria  gravely, 
"that  is  where  the  real  difficulty  lies. 
The  stress  of  life  is  so  great  that  par- 
ents begin  to  be  suspicious  of  any  edu- 
cation which  does  not  lead  directly  to 
some  practical  advantage." 

"Even  so,"  said  the  professor;  "but  is 
that  any  reason  why  the  guardians  of 
education  should  acquiesce?  The  child 
in  a  board  school  is  given  over  to  the 
teacher  for  a  certain  time,  until  certain 
definite  results  have  been  attained,  and 
no  other  call  is  allowed  to  interfere. 
Presumably  this  is  done  for  the  good 
of  the  pupil  SB  a  human  being;  practical 
life  and  practical  teachers  have  hold  of 
him  afterwards.  You  would  hardly 
believe  how  much  education  is  warped 
in  your  great  schools  to-day  by  the 
pressure  of  outside  requirements,  nor 
how  infinitely  difficult  the  task  of  the 
teacher  is  rendered  thereby.  Why 
should  you,  however,  subject  your  girls 
to  the  examination  mania?  Why 
should  you  not  inaugurate  for  them  a 
wiser  system?  Some  of  us  had  hoped 
great  things  from  this  new  life  which 
had  grown  up  beside  the  old— we 
thought  to  learn  of  you." 

"That  is  an  interesting  chapter  in 
Bourget*s  book  of  'Outre-Mer,*  on 
education  in  American  schools,"  said 
Lady  Maria.  "Prom  his  account  it 
would  seem  that  the  utilitarian  point  of 
view  dominates,  with  the  result  of  no 
little  loss  to  the  character  and  imagina- 
tion. But,  as  you  know,  professor,  I  am 
against  all  education;  and  I  fondly 
hoped  you  were  on  my  side." 

"To  have  known  you  is  a  liberal 
education,  milady,"  smiled  the  pro- 
fessor.   But  Mrs.  Maskelyne  broke  in:— 

"My  dear  friends,  do  let  us  be  prac- 
tical. We  must  have  some  form  of 
examination;  we  must  have  women 
teachers,  we  must  have  tests  of  their 
efficiency.  Our  difficulty  has  been  to 
get  them  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
examination.  Even  now  they  suffer 
under  considerable  disabilities.  We 
are  having  at  this  moment  a  great  strag- 
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gle  to  get  for  them  the  simple  justice  of 
the  B.A.  degrree  at  Oxford,  when  they 
have  passed  examinations  harder  than 
the  men's,  and  satisfied  the  examiners. 
This  infiicts  a  direct  professional  loss 
upon  our  women  teachers." 

*They  have  the  certificates,  and  I 
should  not  have  thought  the  letters 
mattered  very  much,"  growled  the  pro- 
fessor. "But  you  ladies  have  such  light 
hearts!"  he  continued.  "Are  you  not 
fearful  of  meddling  with  your  venerable 
universities  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe?  Do  you  think  you  can  with 
safety  pour  this  new  wine  into  the  old 
bottles?  Why  not  leave  the  univer- 
sities to  work  out  their  own  reforms, 
and  accommodate  themselves  as  they 
may  to  the  Zeit  Oeiatf  And  for  women, 
why  not  give  them  a  degree  of  their 
own?  It  should  mean  more  than  the 
men's  degree.  Why  swallow  the 
university  system  whole?  I  grieve  to 
think  that  your  women  students  should 
fall  into  the  old  educational  ruts  from 
which  some  of  us  are  trying  to  lift 
men." 

Mrs.  Maskelyne  fell  back  in  her  chair, 
and  was  heard  to  murmur  something 
about  prestige— time-honored  tradition 
—enormous  difficulty.  "Just  so,  my 
dear  lady,"  continued  the  professor  in 
a  somewhat  milder  tone.  "But  you  are 
pioneers  and  your  responsibility  Is 
great,  for  your  action  to-day  will  pledge 
generations  to  come.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  in  education  we  must  Judge  of 
the  merits  of  the  system  by  its  Infiuence 
upon  the  mass,  upon  the  average  pupil, 
and  in  all  that  we  seek  to  achieve  we 
must  legislate  for  him." 

"What  would  be  your  criticism  upon 
English  education  as  practised  to-day?" 
asked  Lady  Maria. 

"From  certain  points  of  view  of 
character,  I  should  say  good^strong," 
answered  the  professor  emphatically. 
"If  I  am  to  criticise,  I  should  add  that 
it  leaves  the  average  student  absolutely 
without  interests.  He  does  not  read 
books,  he  hardly  reads  the  newspaper 
save  in  well-spiced  paragraphs;  he  does 
not  care  about  art;  he  knows  nothing 
of  science;  he  has  inherited  certain 
prejudices  that  he  calls— politics;  he  is 


indifferent  for  the  most  part  to  things 
social  and  religious;  he  has  a  lofty  scorn 
of  the  foreigner.  But  I  admit  withal 
that  he  is  a  dominant  creature,  and 
makes  his  weight  felt  wherever  he  goes. 
It  has  been  happy  for  your  country  folk 
that  your  women  hitherto  have  not 
been  passed  under  the  same  harrow  as 
your  men." 

Lady  Maria  laughed.  '*You  feel  with 
Matthew  Arnold,"  said  she,  "that  the 
world  would  be  a  dull  place  if  it  were 
made  up  of  Englishmen!" 

Mrs.  Maskelyne  moved  Impatiently. 
"I  am  a  practical  person,"  she  said. 
"I  have  listened  with  much  interest  to 
the  professor's  views,  but  I  should  like 
to  hear  what  is  his  ideal  of  a  woman's 
education." 

"That  is  a  serious  question,"  replied 
he,  "but  I  admit  that  I  am  rightly 
served,  and  will  try  for  an  answer. 
First  let  me  clear  the  ground.  Girl 
students  have  to  be  taught  what  is  the 
meaning,  the  end  of  education.  They 
must  learn  to  give  up  that  favorite 
phrase  of  theirs— a  vile  phrase  truly— 
of  taking  up'  subjects,  history,  phi- 
losophy, difficult  social  work  or  what 
not.  That  is  fit  only  for  the  amateur. 
Women,  and  men,  too,  have  to  learn 
that  they  must  get  a  sound  education 
before  they  can  with  safety  instruct  or 
improve  the  world.  We  should,  for  ex- 
ample, require  of  our  social  workers 
that  they  had  some  knowledge  of  his- 
tory and  of  their  special  subject  to  keep 
them  from  blundering." 

"Here  comes  my  daughter  Clara," 
cried  Mrs.  Maskelyne,  getting  up  to 
greet  a  tall  girl  who,  with  a  book  under 
her  arm,  was  seen  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  group.  "I  am  so  glad  that  you 
have  come,  my  dear,"  said  she.  "You 
are  Just  in  time  to  hear  Professor  M.'s 
views  on  an  ideal  education  for 
women." 

The  professor  brought  another  chair, 
bowed,  and  ran  his  long  fingers  through 
his  hair.  "Well  then,"  he  continued, 
"when  you  have  cleared  the  ground, 
and  driven  out  amateurishness  in  every 
form  and  shape,  you  begin  to  teach. 
English  women  have  always  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  foreign  languages. 
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I  take  it  you  would  not  wish  to  break 
with  that  excellent  tradition.  Your 
women  have  kept  alive  what  sympathy 
there  was  in  your  country  for  the 
unfortunate  foreigner;  the  study  of  the 
Italian  language  would  at  one  time 
have  dropped  out  of  your  English 
education  had  it  not  been  for  women.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  too  much  to  ask 
for  a  knowledge  of  three  foreign  lan- 
guages, let  us  say  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  one  language,  and  the  power  to 
read  and  speak  a  little  in  the  other  two. 
Such  familiarity  should  be  easily 
acquired,  and  ought  not  to  engross  long 
years  of  work." 

♦•There  I  entirely  agree  with  you," 
said  Lady  Maria;  "but  here  is  Mrs. 
Maskelyne,  who  looks  as  if  she  thought 
the  learning  of  three  languages  a  waste 
of  time." 

•*I  thought  I  was  very  forebearing 
not  to  make  it  four,"  grimly  answered 
the  professor.  "I  should  have  liked  to 
add  the  power  of  reading  Don  Quixote 
In  the  original  to  Dante,  Goethe,  and 
MoUdre.  But  then  comes  the  question 
of  art.  We  have  happily  got  rid  of  a 
good  deal  of  amateur  trifling  there. 
What  we  need  is  some  training  in  the 
history  of  art,  with  the  power  to  enjoy, 
to  take  intelligent  delight  in  the  world's 
great  masterpieces.  It  may  be  well  to 
practise  some  art  sufficiently  to 
realize  the  difficulty  of  attaining  any 
real  excellence.  In  music  much  can  be 
done  that  is  really  worth  doing.  What 
has  become  in  England  of  your  madrigal 
and  glee  societies,  for  which,  in  the  old 
days,  your  country  was  so  Justly 
famous?  It  is  time,  surely,  that  you 
forgot  your  revolutions  and  reforma- 
tions sufficiently  to  become  vocal  again. 
Our  Oeaanffvereina  are  a  great  source  of 
delight  and  instruction  to  our  people. 
With  your  fine  material  you  ought  to 
have  a  choral  society  in  every  village, 
and  your  women  of  leisure  might  do 
much  to  help." 

Clara  was  here  heard  to  whisper  to 
her  mother  that  that  sort  of  thing  would 
"never  pay." 

"Not  pay!"  fiercely  retorted  the  pro- 
fessor. "Pray,  what  good  work  is  ever 
paid?    I  suppose  you  mean  that  you 


would  not  get  marks  for  it.  in  an  ex- 
amination paper.  Let  me  assure  you, 
gn&diges  fratllein,  that  the  best  and 
most  precious  things  In  life  are  those 
for  which  there  are  no  marks  and  no 
certificates.  Women  have  hitherto 
kept  that  truth  before  the  world,"  he 
continued  sadly;  "it  will  be  an  ill  day 
for  us  all  when  you  too  forget  it" 

"Pray  is  that  expression  of  'not  pay- 
ing* a  bit  of  high  school  slang,  my 
dear?"  said  Lady  Maria,  looking 
inquiringly  at  the  young  girl  through 
her  glasses. 

"I  really  don't  know,"  replied  Olara, 
somewhat  abashed.  "I  feel  that  it  is 
an  ugly  phrase,  but  one  hears  it  so  often 
that  one  comes  to  use  it  one's  self  with- 
out thinking." 

"The  phrase  is  good— excellent,"  said 
the  professor,  "for  it  exactly  expresses 
an  ugly  fact  that  underlies  our  modem 
education.  I  would  have  you  say  It  to 
yourself,  my  dear  young  lady,  every 
time  you  are  in  doubt  whether  your 
motives  for  your  work  are  pure." 

"But  what  of  our  ideal  education?" 
interposed  Mrs.  Maskelyne. 

"Let  me  first  enter  a  plea  for  some 
training  in  practical  matters,"  said  Lady 
Maria.  "Dexterity  of  hand  and  quick- 
ness of  eye  have  to  be  acquired  for 
household  purposes  quite  as  much  as 
for  lawn  tennis  or  golf.  I  went  to  pay 
a  wedding  visit,"  she  continued,  "some 
years  since,  to  a  young  friend  of  mine 
who  worked  in  a  factory  in  a  nortoem 
town.  I  was  horrified  when  the  door 
opened  to  see  the  young  husband 
stretched  fiat  upon  the  ground  with 
arms  extended  upon  what  looked  to  be 
a  white  sheet.  I  darted  forward  to  give 
help  if  necessary,  but  the  wife  came  to 
greet  me  with  a  reassuring  smile  and 
a  pair  of  scissors  in  her  hand,  and  ex- 
plained that  as  Jim  wanted  some  new 
shirts,  she  was  cutting  them  out  by  him! 
Sunday  morning,  as  it  was,  I  spent  an 
hour  showing  her  a  better  way.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  many  of  our  cultivated 
girls  to-day  would  be  as  much  puzzled 
as  my  factory  friend  with  such  a 
task." 

"My  daughter  is  at  school  with  a 
number  of  English  girls,"  said  the  pro- 
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fessor,  "and  she  tells  me  that  as  they 
are  wholly  unable  to  do  the  compulsory 
sewlngB  and  mendings  required  by  the 
school  regulations,  they  pay  the  Ger- 
man and  Fr^ch  girls,  but  especially 
the  Germans,  to  do  the  work  for  them. 
Certainly  sewing,  cooking,  household 
economy,  and  some  training  in  the 
laws  of  health  and  in  sick  nursing 
should  form  a  part  of  every  girl's  edu- 
cation." 

''Was  it  not  G^eorge  Sand  who  said 
that  the  needle  made  all  women  kin?' " 
said  Lady  Maria,  with  a  look  at  Mrs. 
Maskelyne.  "In  the  times  certainly 
before  us  of  smaller  incomes  and  simpler 
lives,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say  with 
Clara  that  this  knowledge  will  'pay.' " 

"These  subjects  are  already  compul- 
sory in  most  of  the  public  examinations 
for  women  on  the  Continent,"  said  the 
professor.  "I  see,  however,  that  Mrs. 
Maskelyne  grows  impatient  with  us. 
We  have  already  on  our  programme 
some  knowledge  of  household  matters, 
a  knowledge  of  three  or  four  foreign 
languages,  some  training  in  the  history 
of  art,  and  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  some  one  or  other  of  the  arts.  We 
have  before  us  the  graver  subjects  of 
history,  a  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek 
—or  possibly  of  both  languages^and  a 
sound  scientific  training,  beginning 
with  mathematics." 

"You  ask  the  impossible!"  cried  Mrs. 
Maskelyne,  "there  is  no  man  living  who 
has  such  a  mental  equipment— certainly 
no  woman!" 

"George  Bliot  had  such  an  education," 
answered  the  professor;  "and  I  think 
you  will  find  that  there  are  women  a 
few,  and  more  men,  who  have  won  for 
themselves  this  discipline,  though  I  am 
bound  to  say  it  will  have  been  probably 
in  defiance  of  schools  and  colleges 
rather  than  with  their  aid.  Is  it  not  a 
most  remarkable  fact  that  science, 
which  would  seem  to  be  the  dominant 
force  of  our  age,  is  practically  ignored 
and  set  aside  in  the  training  of  our 
young  men  and  women?" 

"You  are  a  terrible  man,  professor!" 
cried  Lady  Maria,  "and  you  make  me 
thankful  that  I  lived  before  your  time. 
But  what  of  the  teaching  of  history?" 


"You  have  distinguished  historians  in 
your  country,  at  whose  feet  it  becomes 
me  to  sit  As  a  humble  teacher  I  should 
say,  print  the  words  of  your  great 
Freeman  In  golden  letters  over  every 
class-room:  The  Unity  of  History'— and 
avoid  over-specialization.  We  ought  to 
be  learning  history  from  the  time  that 
we  can  speak,  and  continue  to  learn  all 
our  lives.  What  history  are  you  at 
work  upon  now,  may  I  ask?"  said  he, 
suddenly  turning  to  Clara. 

"The  rise  and  formation  of  Guilds," 
she  replied,  not  without  a  note  of  in- 
ward satisfaction. 

"And  have  you  read  your  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides?"  he  inquired  gently. 

"No,"  said  Clara  "We  have  been 
advised  that  the  time  is  none  too  long 
before  the  next  examination  for  the 
subject  in  hand;  and  my  class  never 
happens  to  have  taken  up  Greek  his- 
tory." 

The  professor  groaned  and  pulled  his 
long  fingers  till  the  Joints  cracked 
audibly.  "I  think,"  said  he  at  last, 
"that  some  day  you  will  find  that  you 
have  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  though 
doubtless  your  subject  is  an  interesting 
one,  If  you  are  prepared  to  grasp  it,  and 
you  will  learn  lessons  of  accuracy  by 
the  way." 

There  was  silence  for  a  while;  Mrs. 
Maskelyne  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
while  Clara  stared  at  the  professor  in 
undisguised  bewilderment.  "I  beg  of 
you  forgiveness,"  said  he  at  length.  "It 
is  not  well  to  criticise  the  teacher  to  his 
pupil." 

"Make  no  apologies,  professor,"  cried 
Lady  Maria.  "We  all  know  you  are  an 
enthusiast!  Tell  us  rather  how  you 
would  interest  very  little  children  in 
history." 

"When  our  young  mothers  are  his- 
torians they  will  naturally  tell  the^r 
children  tales  of  heroes  and  heroines, 
and  the  wonderful  stories  of  the  olden 
time.  Is  not  the  story  of  Jeanne  d'Arc 
as  soul-stirring  as  that  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  the  last  stand  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  Pass  at  Thermopylae  as  the  most 
thrilling  chapter  in  a  modem  story- 
book? It  is  a  matter  of  quite  ordinary 
experience    that   little    children    have 
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often  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Testament  story.  Extend  that 
knowledge  in  the  same  way  by  oral 
teaching,  (pictures,  and  suitable  books, 
and  our  schoolboys  and  girls  will  not 
have  to  be  taught  at  school  who  it  was 
wrote  the  ^neid!  We  need  good  books 
for  children,'*  continued  the  professor. 
"The  books  of  my  youth  were  perhaps 
priggish  and  overstrained,  but  they  had 
the  great  merit  of  being  suggestive.  I 
wonder  if  any  children  nowadays  read 
those  old-fashioned  little  square  his- 
tory books  of  Peter  Parley  which  de- 
lighted us?— but  the  gn&diges  fratllein 
smiles,  and  I  would  not  have  her 
imagine  that  I  make  myself  responsible 
for  the  venerable  seaman's  spirit  of 
accuracy  and  research." 

"I  think,  professor,"  ventured  Clara 
timidly,  *iliat  you  find  a  place  for  Latin 
and  Greek  in  your  education." 

"Surely,"  answered  he;  "I  see  no 
other  road  by  which  the  same  kind  of 
accuracy  can  be  attained,  putting  aside 
all  the  Joy  and  satisfaction  that  it  gives 
to  be  able  to  read  the  great  books  of  the 
world  in  the  originals.  But  to  spend 
long  years  of  life,  and  never  to  attain 
either  the  habit  of  accuracy  or  the 
power  to  read— that  is  indeed  failure. 
Spare  that  at  any  cost  to  your  girl 
students.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  the  study  of  the  classics  is  begun 
too  soon,  with  the  result  of  lamentable 
waste  of  time,  and  at  the  risk  of  utter 
disgust  to  the  pupil.  I  remember  that 
I  was  so  young  a  child  when  I  was  put 
into  the  Latin  grammar  that  I  made  to 
myself  mental  pictures  of  the  difficult 
abstract  terms.  I  remember,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  ablative  absolute  took 
shape  to  me  as  a  huge  and  terrible 
dragon  bent  on  devouring  me;  he  cer- 
tainly compassed  my  destruction  most 
of  the  days  of  my  life.  I  am  persuaded 
that  we  begin  with  our  classical  lan- 
guages too  early.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  make  a  set  rule,  but  I  should 
think  the  age  of  fourteen  would  be  a 
reasonable  limit;  it  must,  however, 
depend  upon  the  progress  made  in  other 
directions  by  the  pupil,  and  this  is  a 
moral  quite  as  much  as  an  intellectual 
question." 


"You  ask  a  great  deal,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Maskelyne,  "though  I  will  not  say  I 
am  in  disagreement  with  you— in  theory 
at  least  But  we  are  waiting  anxiously 
to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  the 
teaching  of  science.  That  also  I  con- 
clude would  commence  about  the  age 
of  fourteen." 

"Tes,  and  no,  is  my  answer  to  that," 
said  the  professor.  "Our  science  train- 
ing should  begin  from  our  earliest 
years.  Some  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  animal  world  about  us,  some 
knowledge  of  plants  and  flowers,  and 
of  what  we  Germans  call  Erdkunde,  all 
children  might  acquire  in  their  early 
years.  Even  the  occasional  visit  to  the 
kitchen  might  furnish  material  for 
excellent  lessons.  More  valuable  per- 
haps than  the  actual  knowledge  thus 
gained  would  be  the  alertness  of  mind, 
the  quickness  of  sight  to  read  ka  the 
great  book  of  nature.  We  are  at  no  loss 
iiere  for  admirable  text-books  to  help 
the  teacher;  these,  however,  should 
never  fall  into  the  child's  hands  in  the 
guise  of  lessons  to  be  got  by  rote.  But 
let  me  quote  to  you  some  words  of  a 
countryman  of  your  own,  an  eminent 
man  of  science  and  educationalist 
Hear  what  he  said:  'Education  is  the 
instruction  of  the  intellect  in  the  laws 
of  nature,  under  which  name  I  include 
not  merely  things  and  their  forces,  but 
men  and  their  ways,  and  the  fashioning 
of  the  affections  and  of  the  will  into  an 
earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move  in  har- 
mony with  those  laws!'  If  Professor 
Huxley  was  right  in  this  definition, 
it  follows  that  a  considerable  part  of 
education  should  consist  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  those  laws.  'We  must 
know  in  order  to  act  rightly.'  We  al- 
ready teach  much  that  is  useful  In 
arithmetic  and  simple  geometry  before 
the  age  of  fourteen,  the  attempt  to  give 
an  encyclopeedic  and  solid  course  of 
teaching  in  science  is  a  more  arduous 
undertaking.  So  far  as  I  know  it  has 
never  yet  been  attempted  in  a  scheme 
of  general  education.  We  have  many 
blunders  to  make  even  when  our 
scientific  authorities  are  agreed  how 
and  what  to  teach.  I  would  make  a 
modest  suggestion  that,  as  an  'over- 
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ttire,*  an  introduction  to  a  really  satis- 
factory scientific  traininer,  the  history 
of  science,  coupled  with  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  principal  scientific 
discoveries  and  scientific  instruments, 
would  be  a  beginning,  and  would  do 
much  to  stimulate  observation  and 
interest  in  the  natural  world.  It  would 
teach  our  pupils  that  all  knowledge  is 
not  to  be  found  in  books,  and  give  them 
an  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
scientific  proof.  It  would  also  help  our 
young  democrats  of  both  sexes  to  an 
earlier  apprehension  than  they  could 
attain  by  the  painful  process  of  expe- 
rience, of  the  reign  of  law,  to  which 
the  wisest  as  well  as  the  feeblest  must 
submit.  Science  is  the  great  teacher 
of  resignation,  as  it  is  the  inspirer  of 
true  courage.  But,  alas!  I  am  no 
trained  scientist,  nor  am  I  a  democrat, 
to  believe  that  the  ignorant  can  wisely 
appoint  the  teacher.  Enough,  if  we  see 
our  need,  we  have  to  prepare  for  the 
man  and  the  hour." 

''Our  educational  life  is  not  long 
enough  for  what  you  ask,"  said  Mrs. 
Maskelyne. 

"We  may  hope  to  effect  much  saving 
on  the  long  years  at  present  given  to 
Latin  and  Greek,"  said  the  professor. 
"I  grant  that  for  women  my  scheme 
requires  more  time.  But  why  should 
girls  give  up  work  at  eighteen?  they 
thus  lose  the  most  precious  years  of  the 
student's  life.  If  we  had  those  three 
years,  and  could  economize  time  in 
childhood,  and.  improve  our  methods  of 
teaching,  the  scheme  is  not  over- 
weighted as  I  believe." 

"But  are  you  not  cutting  at  the  very 
root  of  the  great  boarding-schools?" 
cried  Lady  Maria. 

"Perhaps  I  am,"  replied  the  professor; 
**but  you  will  remember  it  was  not  for 
boys  we  were  trying  to  legislate,  but 
for  young  girls;  and  I  have  merely  tried 
to  sketch  a  scheme  of  education  which 
a  woman's  degree  might  cover.  Such 
a  course  presupposes  competent  home 
training  and  co-operation.  My  prin- 
cipal quarrel  with  the  public  schools  is 
that  they  have  done  much  to  weaken 
the  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  parent, 
and    that   they    have    practically    de- 


stroyed home-teaching.  But  that  is  a 
large  subject,  and  I  have  talked  too 
long.  Hark!  they  are  playing  the  'Ride 
of  the  Walkyries!'  shall  we  not  come 
closer  to  the  music  and  listen?" 


From  The  Oornhill  MagMdne. 
UFE  IN  A  FAMIU8TEBE. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  aggres- 
sive about  the  ugliness  of  the  Fami- 
list^re  at  Laeken;  whoever  designed  it 
had  evidently  a  grudge  against  his  kind. 
It  is  a  huge  quadrangular  building, 
which  might  pass  for  a  factory,  or  a 
prison,  were  it  not  for  its  color— a  red 
the  veiy  thought  of  which  makes  one's 
eyes  ache.  Nor  Is  there  even  a  touch  of 
green,  a  few  creepers,  or  a  tree,  to 
relieve  its  glare;  for  the  great  tshurch- 
yard  is  covered  with  asphalt  and  has  a 
brick  wall  around  it.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  a  beautiful  lawn  well  within 
sight,  for  the  royal  palace  is  only  a  good 
stone's  throw  away.  When,  as  often 
happens,  the  "Marseillaise"  is  played 
at  the  Familist^re,  every  note  can  be 
heard  quite  distinctly  in  King  Leopold's 
state  dining-room.  In  si^te  of  its 
esthetic  defects,  however,  this  Laeken 
institution  is  a  very  interesting  place, 
for  in  it  a  curious  experiment  is  being 
tried.  Some  sixty  families  live  there 
together,  and  form  one  of  those  co- 
operative households  of  which  we  hear 
so  much  in  this  our  day.  It  is  organized 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  great  Faml- 
list^re  at  Guise,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  these  institutions 
—institutions  in  which,  if  certain 
prophets  are  to  be  relied  upon,  we  shall 
all  have  to  live  some  day.  Thus  the 
conditions  of  life  in  force  there  have 
a  somewhat  personal  interest  for  each 
one  of  us. 

The  members  of  the  Laeken  Fami- 
list^re  certainly  enjoy  many  privileges. 
Their  house  is  thoroujghly  well  built, 
the  apartments  are  large,  with  plenty 
of  air  and  light,  and  the  hygienic 
arrangements  are  simply  perfect. 
There  are  beautiful  bath-rooms  with  an 
unstinted  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water 
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for  all  who  care  to  use  them,  and  a 
common  laundry  which  is  provided  with 
many  cunning  devices  for  washing 
clothes  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  trouble.  The  corridors,  stairs,  and 
all  parts  of  the  house  that  are  common 
property,  are  kept  in  order  by  the 
Committee  of  Management;  thus  the 
inmates  have  only  their  private  rooms 
to  attend  to,  and  everything  that  can 
be  done  is  done  to  help  them  to  keep 
even  these  clean.  These  people  have 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  at  their  very 
door,  too,  for  attached  to  the  Faml- 
listdre  are  stores  in  which  food  and 
raiment— everything,  in  fact,  one  ought 
to  desire— are  to  be  bought,  and  at 
some  twenty-five  per  cent,  under 
market  prices.  If  they  wish  to  see  a 
doctor,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  drop  a 
card  into  a  little  box  that  hangs  before 
their  ck>or.  Two  doctors— rivals,  not 
partners— visit  the  institution  every 
day,  and  deal  out  advice,  medicine,  and 
sympathy  to  all  who  care  to  have  them. 
Then  the  residents  can  insure  against 
illness  and  death  upon  specially  advan- 
tageous terms,  and  can  make  a  pro- 
vision for  their  old  age  more  easily  than 
other  men.  Such  of  them  as  have  a 
taste  for  gardening  have  land  allotted 
to  them  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of 
their  homes. 

Mothers  of  families  owe  quite  a 
special  debt  of  gratitude  to  those 
responsible  for  the  arrangements  of  the 
FamiUstdre,  for  there  is  neither  bound 
nor  limit  to  the  trouble  that  is  taken  to 
lighten  the  burdens  they  bear.  Not 
only  do  the  Committee  of  Management 
help  them  in  their  housework  at  every 
turn,  save  them  their  trudge  to  the 
market,  and  provide  them  with  doctors 
to  whom,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
they  can  appeal  for  advice,  but  they 
relieve  them  virtually  of  all  care  with 
regard  to  their  children.  The  Faml- 
listdre  has  its  own  crdche,  where  babies 
may  be  deposited  almost  as  soon  as 
they  are  bom;  it  has,  too,  schools  of  all 
grades,  from  those  for  infants  to  those 
for  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen.  Here, 
if  the  children  must  submit  to  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  lecturing  on 
civic  duties  and  such  like  things,  they 


have  their  compensations;  or,  perhaps, 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
their  parents  have  them  in  their  stead. 
For  instance,  the  quadrangle  around 
which  the  house  is  built  has  been 
covered  in  with  glass  for  their  benefit, 
and  into  this  place  they  can  be  turned 
out  to  play  no  matter  how  much  rain 
may  be  falling.  Thus  their  mothers 
need  never  have  them  in  their  rooms, 
unless  they  wish  it,  excepting  to  eat  and 
to  sleep. 

Nor  is  it  only  with  regard  to  the  com- 
forts they  enjoy  that  the  inmates  of  the 
Familistdre  are  highly  favored  indi- 
viduals; financially  they  have  many 
advantages  over  their  fellows.  The 
rent  they  pay  for  their  rooms  is  less 
by  at  least  one-third  than  that  they 
would  have  to  give  for  similar  accom- 
modation in  the  outside  world.  Their 
gardens  cost  them  only  two  francs  for 
every  one  hundred  and  twenty  square 
yards  of  land  they  have;  and  their  daily 
consultation  with  their  doctor  some  six 
francs  each  more.  For  all  the  con- 
veniences of  their  home— for  their  bath- 
rooms, laundry,  stores,  etc.— they  do 
not  pay  a  single  sou.  The  schools,  too, 
and  the  crdche  are  entirely  free,  and 
this  although  in  Belgium  the  State 
charges  fees  for  the  education  it  gives. 
The  economic  arrangements  of  the 
Familistdre  are,  in  fact,  quite  a  marvel 
in  their  way;  those  who  live  there 
receive  so  much  and  pay  so  little,  and 
yet  the  place  is  entirely  self-supporting. 
Well  may  the  men  who  organized  the 
institution  be  proud  of  their  work;  by 
their  co-operation  scheme  the  saving 
effected  in  the  cost  of  living  is  enor- 
mous. 

As  we  wander  about  the  place  and 
note  the  signs  of  general  prosperity,  the 
cleanliness  and  order  that  prevail  there, 
we  begin  to  lose  our  dread  of  the  coming 
of  that  day  when,  nolens  volena,  we  too 
must  take  up  our  abode  in  some  such 
institution.  Why,  if  the  arrangement 
in  force  there  could  but  become  general, 
we  should  obtain  such  good  value  for 
our  money  that  we  should  all  be  twice 
as  wealthy  as  we  are  now.  Twice  as 
wealthy,  yes,  but— life  in  a  Familist^re 
has  its  disadvantages. 
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When  any  one  applies  for  admission 
to  the  Laeken  Institution  a  copy  of  the 
'*R6gles»  Ck)nseils  et  Mesnres  d'Ordre 
domestique  du  Familistdre"  is  pre- 
sented to  him;  and,  should  his  petition 
be  granted,  he  is  required  thenceforth 
to  order  his  life  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  therein.  This  little  book  is 
of  interest  if  for  nothing  but  the  in- 
sight it  gives  us  into  life  in  a  co-opera- 
tire  household.  The  directors  of  the 
institution  inform  us  that  their  "regies 
de  conduite  n'ont,  du  reste,  rien  que  de 
tr^  utile  H  la  personne  m6me  qui  les 
met  en  pratique;  c'est  en  toute  chose 
les  premiers  devoirs  et  les  premiers 
6gards  que  des  gens  bien  61ev6s  se 
doivent  k  eux-m6mes  et  doivent  aux 
autres."  And  this  is  the  simple  truth; 
there  is  not  a  single  rule  given  to  which 
any  properly  constituted  mind  could 
possibly  take  exception.  But  then, 
unfortunately,  properly  constituted 
minds  are  in  a  minority  in  this  world. 

The  document  begins  by  setting  forth 
the  duties  one  owes  to  one's  self; 
because  "bien  se  conduire  envers  sol- 
m^me  est  la  premidre  preparation  & 
bien  se  conduire  envers  les  autres." 
"Bvery  resident  in  the  Familistdre 
ought  to  have  a  sense  of  his  own  per- 
sonal dignity."  This  first  enunciation 
would  probably  be  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out cavilling,  even  by  the  captious, 
were  it  not  for  a  certain  corollary 
attached  to  it,  which  seems  to  imply 
that  we  had  better  make  a  holocaust  of 
dressing-gowns,  slippers,  etc.,  before 
we  set  out  for  the  Familistdre.  A  man 
must  give  proof  of  his  dignity,  we  are 
told,  "par  la  bonne  tenue  de  sa  personne 
et  le  soin  de  ses  v^tements."  The 
second  injunction  is  certainly  harder 
than  tke  first.  "Every  member  of  the 
association  must  be  animated  by  a  love 
of  order  en  tout  et  partout.**  As  for  the 
third,  it  savors  of  a  counsel  of  perfec- 
tion. "Kindliness,  politeness,  and  cour- 
tesy much  characterize  the  manners 
of  all  the  residents  in  the  Familistdre." 
After  that  it  is  but  a  small  thing  to  be 
informed  that,  '^n  our  conversation  we 
must  avoid  all  rough  and  coarse  ex- 
pressionsy  and  make  use  only  of  such 
as  are  polished  and  kind."    There  is  one 


observation,  however,  which  might 
possibly  ruffle^4he  temper  of  the  unduly 
susceptible.  Bfetch  of  us  "doit  s'efforcer 
de  reformer  ses  mauvaises  habitudes  de 
langage."  Even  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  it  seems,  in  the  new  era,  we 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  our  ease 
and  do  what  we  like.  Instructions  are 
given  that  such  days  are  to  be  devoted 
"ft  d'honnetes  distractions,  ft  de  raison- 
nables  plaisirs,  et  ft  ram61ioration  intel- 
lectuelle  et  morale  de  chacun.'* 

If  the  inmates  of  the  Laeken  Fami- 
listdre  do  not  dwell  together  in  unity, 
the  fault  certainly  does  not  lie  with 
those  who  have  undertaken  to  arrange 
for  them  their  lives.  In  this  little  book 
full  directions  are  given  as  to  how  they 
are  to  behave  to  each  other  upon  all 
occasions.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
enjoined  to  cultivate  feelings  of  mutual 
benevolence  and  respect  They  must 
be  always  on  the  alert  to  render  ser- 
vices to  others;  they  are  warned, 
though,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  well 
if  they  were  also  on  the  aJert  to  prevent 
others  from  taking  too  much  advantage 
of  their  good  nature.  They  must  regard 
it  as  a  special  duty  to  make  the  lives  of 
their  fellow  tenants  as  comfortable  and 
happy  as  possible;  and  for  this  reason 
they  must  never  speak  ill  of  them,  or 
do  anything  to  annoy  them.  Then 
follows  a  regulation  which,  as  far  as  an 
outsider  can  judge,  must  certainly  lead 
to  embarrassing  complications.  Should 
one  inmate  see  another  doing  what  is 
wrong,  he  must  straightway  report  the 
fact  to  the  directors;  because  **voir  le 
mal  et  ne  pas  chercher  ft  TempGcher, 
c'est  commettre  le  mal  ft  son  tour."  This 
is  all  very  well,  of  course;  still,  it  seems 
a  little  hard  to  be  called  upon  to  act  as 
an  amateur  detective,  even  for  the  good 
of  humanity. 

Special  instructions  are  given  to 
fathers  and  mothers  with  regard  to  the 
way  they  must  comport  themselves. 
They  are  remalnded  that  their  great 
object  in  life  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  set 
a  good  example  to  their  children.  This 
they  must  do  by  "leur  bonne  tenue, 
leur  mise  propre  et  dteente,  leurs 
bonnes  paroles,  et  leurs  bonnes  actions." 
As  for  the  children  themselves,  rules 
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and  regulations  by  the  dozen  are  drawn 
np  for  them.  They  mf^Bt  not  run  up 
and  down  stairs,  slide  d^n  bannisters, 
strike  lights,  mn  races,  throw  stones, 
rob  birds'  nests,  walk  on  grass,  shout, 
shriek,  whistle,  or  do  any  single  one  of 
those  things  which  by  nature  they  are 
especially  bent  on  doing.  They  are 
never  to  forget  that  "chacun  ne  doit  se 
permettre  que  ce  que  les  autres  peuvent 
r^p^ter  sans  nuire  ft  Tordre  et  ft  la 
tranquillity  g6n6rale."  In  fact,  the 
luckless  little  mites  may  curl  them- 
selyes  up  in  a  comer,  and  go  to  sleep, 
and  that  is  about  all  they  may  do.  One 
injunction  addressed  to  them  is  quite 
enough,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  to  make 
every  boy  in  the  place  the  sworn  enemy 
of  the  authorities.  "Les  gargons,  dans 
leurs  jeux,  ne  doivent  Jamais  tour- 
menter  les  filles,  dont  g6n6ralement  les 
habitudes  sont  douces  et  paislbles." 

It  ifl  not,  however,  until  we  come  to 
the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  way 
the  common  dwelling  is  to  be  treated 
that  we  realize  to  the  full  what  living 
in  a  Familistdre  would  mean.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  part  of  the  book  is 
that  a  high  moral  reason  is  assigned  for 
every  injunction  it  contains.  For  in- 
stance, we  must  keep  our  rooms  clean, 
not  because  we  hate  dirt,  but  because 
''la  propret6  du  logement  est  un  devoir, 
car  la  malpropret6  engendre  de  mau- 
vaises  odeurs  et  .  .  .  des  maladies  dans 
la  famille  peuvent  en  6tre  la  conse- 
quence. La  maladie  causae  par  la 
salet6  est  contagieuse;  elle  pent 
8'6tendre  aux  voisins.  La  malpropret^ 
est  done  une  mauvaise  action,  puis- 
qu'elle  nuit  ft  nous-m6mes  et  aux 
autres."  Washing  and  scrubbing  being 
thus  a  moral  duty,  we  are,  of  course,  not 
left  to  our  own  devices  in  the  doing  of 
them;  on  the  contrary,  minute  InBtruc- 
tions  are  given  to  us  upon  these,  as  upon 
all  other  points.  A  significant  hint  is 
dropped  that  a  clean  window  and  door 
and  nice  white  window  curtains  go  a 
long  way  towards  making  the  directors 
think  that  a  room  is  in  proper  order. 
Not  that  they  would  have  any  scruple 
about  walking  inside  to  verify  the  fact, 
if  the  fancy  took  them.  We  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  we  may,  if  we  choose, 


decorate  our  rooms  with  flowers.  We 
may  not,  however,  throw  anything  out 
of  the  window,  not  even  a  scrap  of 
paper;  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  risk 
injuring  our  neighbor,  into  whose  room 
it  might  fly.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means 
the  only  thing  we  may  not  do;  prohibi- 
tions, indeed,  seem  to  be  very  much  the 
order  of  the  day  in  the  Familistdre. 
We  may  not  injure  the  paint,  write  on 
the  walls,  or  kick  the  doors.  We  are 
forbidden  to  give  shelter  to  a  dog,  cat, 
rabbit,  or  guinea  pig;  because,  as  we  are 
loftily  informed,  ''animals  are  not  made 
to  live  in  rooms.*'  Be^es,  they  might 
incommode  our  neighbors. 

The  residents  in  the  Familistdre  are 
expected  to  buy  all  they  require  at  their 
own  stores.  Thence  are,  however,  it 
seems,  persons— women,  of  course— who, 
"sous  Tempire  de  considerations  indi- 
viduelles  ou  de  vues  6troites  tout-ft-falt 
etrangdres  ft  I'oeuvre  d'assoclation  dont 
elles  beneflcient,  vont  faire  leurs  achats 
au  dehors!"  So  lacking  are  they  in  the 
sentiment  of  solidarity,  which  ought  to 
unite  the  members  of  the  association, 
that,  when  they  find  the  stores  have  no 
material  of  the  color  they  desire— only 
magenta,  perhaps,  whereas  they  have 
set  their  hearts  on  green— they  go  else- 
where for  their  dresses.  This  is,  of 
course,  high  treason,  and  so  they  are 
told  in  no  measured  terms. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Familistere  are  warned— herein  the 
directors  give  proof  alike  of  humanity 
and  wisdom— that  they  will  not  find  It 
easy  to  live  up  to  the  high  standard  of 
conduct  which  is  maintained  in  that 
institution.  They  are  told,  indeed,  that 
it  will  require  persistent  efforts  on  their 
part  to  break  themselves  off  from  their 
former  bad  habits,  and  conduct  them- 
selves according  to  the  lines  laid  down 
for  their  benefit  by  the  directors.  Still, 
they  are  encouraged  to  hope  that,  if 
they  but  struggle  on  manfully,  they 
may  in  time  develop  into  worthy 
members  of  the  association;  and  the 
assurance  is  given  them  that,  so  long 
as  they  are  doing  their  best,  the  direc- 
tors will  deal  gently  with  them— will 
lead  them  by  the  hand,  as  it  were, 
helping  and  advising  them,  and  trying 
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to  make  tbe  rough  iilaces  of  their  path 
smooth.  This  treatment  is,  of  course, 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  tractable 
imnates—for  such  as  sin  through 
ignorance.  "Quant  k  ceux  qui,  par 
m^pris  des  considerations  qui  precedent, 
se  feraient  un  malin  plaisir  des  con- 
traventions au  bon  ordre  de  Tassocia- 
tion,  il  y  aura  pour  euz  I'amende 
d'abord  et  le  cong6  ensuite,  Tassociation 
ne  devant  conserver  dans  son  sein  que 
les  personnes  d^sireuses  de  coop^rer  au 
bonheur  de  tout  le  monde." 

This  little  book  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions is,  it  must  be  confessed,  some- 
what depressing  reading.  As  one  pon- 
ders on  its  contents  the  conviction 
creeps  into  one's  mind  that  life  in  the 
veriest  little  hovel  would  be  better 
worth  living  than  in  the  best  organized 
of  Familist^res. 


From  Good  Wordfl. 
W.  y.'S  BSDnMB. 

BY  THJfi  AUTHOB  OF    "  THB  IN^YISIBLB 
FLATMATB." 

In  these  winter  evenings,  thanks  to 
the  Great  Northern,  and  to  Hesperus 
who  brings  all  things  home,  I  reach 
my  doorstep  about  half  an  hour  before 
W.  V.'s  bedtime.  A  sturdy,  rosy, 
flaxen-haired  little  body  opens  to  my 
well-known  knock,  takes  a  kiss  on  the 
tip  of  ber  nose,  seizes  my  umbrella, 
and  makes  a  great  show  of  assisting 
me  with  my  heavy  overcoat.  She  leads 
me  into  the  dining-room,  gets  my  slip- 
pers, runs  my  bootlaces  into  Gordian 
knots  in  her  precipitate  zeal,  and  an- 
nounces that  8A€  has  ''set"  the  tea.  At 
table  she  slips  furtively  on  to  my  knee, 
and  we  are  both  happy  till  a  severe 
voice,  "Now,  father!"  reminds  us  of  the 
reign  of  law  in  general,  and  of  that  law 
In  particular  which  enacts  that  it  is 
shocking  in  little  girls  to  want  every- 
thing they  see,  and  most  reprehensible 
hi  elderly  people  (I  elderly  I)  to  encour- 
age theni. 

We  are  glad  to  escape  to  the  arm- 
chair, where,  after  I  have  lit  my  pipe 
and  W.  V.  has  blown  out  the  little  elf 


of  flame,  we  conspire— not  overtly  in- 
deed, but  each  in  his  deep  mind—how 
we  shall  baffle  domestic  tyranny  and 
evade,  if  but  for  a  few  brief  minutes 
of  recorded  time,  the  cubicular  moment 
and  the  inevitable  hand  of  the  bath- 
maiden.  The  critical  instant  occurs 
about  half-way  through  my  first  pipe» 
and  W.  V.'s  devices  for  respite  or  es- 
cape are  at  once  innumerable  and  trans- 
parently ingenious.  I  admit  my  con- 
nivance without  a  blush,  though  I  may 
perchance  weakly  observe:  "One  sees 
so  little  of  her,  mother;"  for  how  de- 
lightful it  is  when  she  sings  or  recites 
—and  no  one  would  be  so  rude  as  to 
interrupt  singing  or  recitation  —  to 
watch  the  little  hands  waving  in  "the 
air  so  blue,"  the  little  fingers  fiicker- 
ing  above  her  head  in  imitation  of  the 
sparks  at  the  forge,  the  little  arms  nurs- 
ing an  imaginary  weeping  dolly,  the 
blue  eyes  lit  up  with  excitement  as 
they  gaze  abroad  from  the  cherry-tree 
into  the  "foreign  lands"  beyond  the 
garden  wall. 

She  has  much  to  tell  me  about  the 
day's  doings.  Yes,  she  has  been  clay- 
modelling.-  I  have  seen  some  of  her 
marvellous  baskets  of  fruit  and  birds' 
nests  and  ivy  leaves;  but  to-day  she 
has  been  doing  what  dear  old  Mother 
Nature  did  in  one  of  her  happy  moods 
some  millenniums  ago— making  a  sea 
with  an  island  in  it;  and  mountains, 
one  a  volcano  with  a  red  crayon-colored 
top,  around  the  sea;  and  a  river  with 
a  bridge  across  it;  quite  a  boldly  con- 
ceived but  human-hearted  fragment  of 
a  new  planet  Of  course  Miss  Jessie 
helped  her,  but  she  would  soon  be  able, 
all  by  herself,  to  create  a  new  world 
in  which  there  should  be  ever-blossom- 
ing spring  and  a  golden  age  and  fairies 
to  make  the  impossible  commonplace. 
W.  V.  does  not  put  it  in  that  way,  but 
those,  I  fancy,  would  be  the  character- 
istics of  a  universe  of  her  happy  and 
innocent  contriving. 

At  a  Kindergarten  one  learns,  of 
course,  many  things  besides  day-mod- 
elling: poetry,  for  instance,  and  sing- 
ing, and  natural  history;  drill  and 
ball-playing  and  dancing;  coloring  and 
drawing  and  paper-cutting.    And  am  I 
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not  curious— this  with  a  gUnce  at  the 
clock  which  Is  on  the  stroke  of  seven 
—to  hear  the  new  verse  of  her  last 
French  song?  Shall  she  recite  ''Purr, 
purr!"  or  **The  Swing"?  Or  would  it 
not  he  an  agreeable  change  to  have  her 
sing  "Up  Into  the  Cherry  Tree,"  or  "The 
Busy  Blacksmith"? 

Any  or  all  of  these  would  be  Indeed 
delectable,  but  parting  Is  the  same 
sweet  sorrow  at  the  last  as  at  the 
first.  When  she  has  recited  and 
sung  I  draw  her  between  my  knees 
and  begin:  "There  was  once  a  very 
naughty  little  girl,  and  her  name  was 
W.  V." 

"No,  father,  a  good  little  girl." 

"Well,  there  was  a  good  little  girl, 
and  her  name  was  Gladys." 

"No,  father,  a  ffood  little  girl  called 
W.  V." 

"Well,  a  good  little  girl  called  W.  V.; 
and  she  was  'quickly  obedient;*  and 
when  her  father  said  she  was  to  go 
to  bed,  she  said:  Tes,  father,*  and  she 
just  flew,  and  gave  no  trouble." 

"And  did  her  father  come  up  and  kiss 
her?" 

"Why,  of  course,  he  did." 

A  few  minutes  later  she  is  kneeling 
on   the   bed   with   her   head    nestled 


in  my  breast,  repeating  heir  eyening 
prayer:— 

"Dear  Father,  whom  I  cannot  se^. 
Smile  down  from  heaven  on  little  me.        « 
Let  angels  through  the  darkness  spread 
Their  hdy  wings  about  my  bed. 
And  keep  me  safe,  because  I  am 
The  heavenly  Shepherd's  little  lamb. 
Dear  God  our  Father,  watch  and  keep 
Father  and  mother  while  they  sleep; 

"and  bless  Dennis,  and  Ronnie,  and 
Uncle  John,  and  Auntie  Bonnie,  and 
Phyllis  (did  Phyllis  squint  when  she 
was  a  baby?  Poor  Phyllis!);  and 
Madame,  and  Lucille  (she  is  only  a 
tiny  little  child;  a  quarter  past  three 
years  or  something  like  that);  and  Ivo 
and  Wilfrid  (he  has  bronchitis  very 
badly;  he  can't  come  out  this  winter; 
aren't  you  sorry  for  him?  Really  a 
dear  little  boy)." 

"Any  one  else?" 

"Auntie  Edie  and  grandma.  (He  will 
have  plenty  to  do,  won't  he?)" 

"And  *Teach  me'"— I  suggest. 

"Teach  me  to  do  what  I  am  told, 
And  help  me  to  be  good  as  gold." 

And  a  whisper  comes  from  the  pil- 
low as  I  tuck  in  the  eider-down:  "Now 
he  will  be  wondering  whether  I  am 
I  going  to  be  a  good  glri." 


Men  of  Stone.^Among  the  natural  won- 
ders of  the  south-western  states  of 
America,  says  the  Pendleton  East  Oregon- 
ian,  are  the  Superstitious  Mountains, 
which  loom  up  from  the  arid  desert  to  the 
east  of  the  Salt  River  Valley.  These 
mountains  are  so  curious  that,  as  long  as 
Arizona  has  been  settled,  the  Indians 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
In  consequence  they  are  full  of  deer,  ibex, 
bear,  and  other  big  game.  The  Super- 
stitious Mountains  rise  out  of  the  level 
surface  of  the  desert  like  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt.  Oa  the  crest  of  this  unique 
range,  and  in  full  view  of  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  for  an  immense  distance  from 
the  plain,  are  hundreds  of  queer  figures, 
representing  men  in  all  attitudes.  When 
you  look  first  you  are  sure  they  are  men, 
and  when  you  turn  your  gaze  again  to 
them  yon  are  as  absolutriy  certain  of  it 
as  you  can  be  of  anything.    They  repre- 


sent bali  throwers,  outlooks,  mere  viewers 
of  the  country  roundabout,  men  recum- 
bent and  contemplate,  others  starting  on 
a  foot  race,  and  in  every  conceivable 
posture  and  position.  They  are  not  real 
fiesh  and  blood  men,  however— nothing 
but  stone  sienite — ^yet,  nothing  can  con- 
vince the  Indians,  and  some  white  men, 
that  they  are  not  genuine.  They  say  they 
are  real  mortals  turned  to  stone,  petrified 
by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  air  on  the 
mountains.  This  belief  has  grown  out  of 
an  Apache  legend  handed  down  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  They  have  it  that  an 
ancient  chief,  who  had  learned  of  the 
curious  character  of  the  Superstitious 
Mountains,  forbade  any  of  his  people  to 
go  there.  A  large  band,  however,  one 
day  discovered  a  way  to  get  in  by  a 
precipitous  route,  and  finally  reached  the 
top.  It  resulted  as  the  chief  had  said— 
they  never  got  down  alive. 
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To  Terence — A  Little  Child. 


TO  TERENCE— A  LITTLE  CHILD. 

Here  in  this  quiet  woodland  place, 
Hid  in  the  folds  of  Surrey  hills, 
I  found  you  first;  a  flower-like  face, 
A  bird's  voice  babbling  like  a  rilFs 
The  lore  of  that  mysterious  land 
I  once,  like  you,  could  understand. 

A  fragile  thing  of  fairy  mould, 
You  meditate  with  grave  brown  eyes, 
Pensive,  as  if  your  thoughts  unfold 
Beyond  this  sunshine  stormier  skies; 
Beyond  the  present's  careless  hours 
The  future,  thorns  beyond  the  flowers. 

Do  memories  of  a  land  divine 
Where  souls  wait  at  the  gates  of  birth 
Light  that  rare  smile  which  answers  mine, 
As  like  an  angel  strange  to  earth 
You  lift  your  wide  eyes  wondering 
At  every  unfamiliar  thing? 

Or  like  a  young  bird,  from  the  nest 
That  looks  out  wingless  yet  to  fly, 
Through  latticed  leaves  on  an  unguessed 
Green  world  in  its  immensity, 
And  sees  the  rosy  feet  of  dawn 
Stealing  across  the  dew-grey  lawn; 

And  hears  the  awakened  forest-choir 
Greeting  the  golden  pomp  of  day. 
With  mellow  notes  that  never  tire 
The  blackbird  flute,  the  thrush  whose  lay 
Takes  up  the  lark's  that,  poised  on  high, 
Drops  song-rain  from  a  cloudless  sky; 

And  nothing  sees  that  is  not  fair 
And  nothing  hears  that  is  not  sweet, 
And  feels  the  earth-scented  morning-air 
The  birds'  unquestioning  joy  repeat, 
Where  no  hearts  go  unsatisfied 
And  old  as  young  are  happy-eyed. 

Alas!  child,  we  were  once  like  you, 
Forward  we  looked  who  now  look  back; 
Before  us,  pearled  with  sun-kissed  dew, 
Ran  smooth  and  straight  a  flowery  track. 
And  lovely  vistas  called  our  feet 
To  meetings  innocent  and  sweet. 

Unending  seemed  the  years  to  be. 
Youth's  joy  and  nature's  loveliness 
Kept  whispering  caressingly 
Our  hold  on  them  would  ne'er  grow  less, 
The  while  unmarked  day  by  swift  day 
Our  dawn  died  into  evening  grey. 

Was  it  a  mirage  all  we  saw 
Then  in  the  infinite  future  bright. 


Ideals  fair,  faith  without  flaw, 
Where  now  we  see  the  starless  night 
Of  disappointment  wide  of  wing 
About  our  last  days  darkening? 

And  must  you  feel,  as  we  have  felt 
Standing  forlorn  and  desolate, 
'Mid  fallen  shrines  where  once  we  knelt^ 
Hearing  the  heavy  words  "Too  late," 
That  like  an  earthquake  ruthless  hurled 
In  ruins  all  our  goodly  world? 

We  know  not:  for  your  life  we  see 
The  future  wait,  as  shades  of  night 
Wait  for  the  day;  though  sunnily 
You  smile,  as  if  the  world's  delight 
Were  yours,  all  chance  and  change  above* 
The  sweet  days  you  are  dreaming  of. 

While  haply  now  the  treacherous  hours 
Are  hastening  at  your  trustful  smile 
To  'whelm  with  all  their  stormy  powers 
Your  young  life  that  suspects  no  guile. 
We  long  to  shield  you;  but  confess 
With  downcast  hearts  our  helplessness. 

For  of  the  future  who  may  say 
The  course,  who  scan  man's  years  at  birth. 
And  see,  like  clouds,  passing  away. 
Boyhood  and  all  its  light-heart  mirth, 
And  manhood's  strength,  and  see  draw 

nigh 
Old  age,  and  the  last  hour's  agony? 

So  we  must  watch  with  dimming  gaze 
Time's  gradual  shadow  broad'ning  fall 
Across  the  dial  of  our  days; 
Bringing  one  end  to  one  and  all. 
The  mystery  of  our  mortal  doom, 
The  riddle  of  the  insensate  tomb. 

Yet  once  from  the  utter  darkness  where 
Our  last  sight  of  life's  weary  road 
Ends  in  unthinkable  despair 
Of  nothingness,  a  light  there  flowed 
When  from  a  fast-sealed  sepulchre 
One  rose  the  Shadow's  vanquisher. 

Immeasurable  and  infinite 

That  Hope's  low  sunrise  on  our  way 

Still  sheds  its  beams  that  thrill  our  sight 

With  promise  of  the  perfect  day 

That  shall  this  dark  dream-life  enhance 

With  purpose  and  significance. 

The  perfect  day  we  all  shall  meet, 
Life's    struggles    o'er,    death's    darkness- 
past. 
When  Love  shall  in  His  kingdom  sweet 
Hold  all  hearts  reconciled  at  last. 
His  Love  who  once  this  hard  earth  trod. 
Taught  God  is  Love,  showed  Love  is  God» 
Saturday  Review.       John  Y EB8CHOYLE. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Bevlew. 

CABDINAL  MANNING  ANB  THE  CATHOLIC 

REVIVAL. 

I. 

Mr.  PurceU'B  "Life  of  Cardinal  Man- 
ning" *  is  a  book  which  awakens  the 
most  opposite  feelings,  and  the  most 
contradictory  Judgments.  Its  author 
has  been  a  sort  of  inverted  Balaam, 
called  In  to  bless  the  cardinal  he  has 
yet,  In  the  view  of  his  admirers  and 
friends,  cursed  him  altogether.  Then, 
his  literary  offences  are  too  many  and 
too  flagrant  to  allow  the  mere  critic  to 
speak  well  of  his  book.  He  is  certainly 
no  master  in  the  craft  of  letters,  style 
he  knows  not;  order,  chronology,  easy 
and  correct  reference,  continuity  of 
narrative,  consecutiveness  of  thought, 
economy  in  the  use  of  material,  cohe- 
rence and  vividness  of  portraiture  are 
things  to  which  he  has  not  attained. 
He  is  a  laborious  biographer,  but  an 
inaccurate  writer,  manifestly  unac- 
quainted with  the  reUgious  history  of 
our  times,  unable  on  this  account  to 
interpret  many  of  his  own  documents 
or  deal  intelligently  with  the  charac- 
ters, careers,  and  opinions  of  many  of 
the  persons  who  crowd  his  pages.  The 
book  is  thus  difficult  to  read,  a  sore 
tax  on  one's  patience,  a  continual  trial 
to  one's  temper,  mocking  during  pe- 
rusal all  attempts  at  a  fair  and  bal- 
anced Judgment.  But  when  one  has 
finished  the  book,  and  retreated  from 
it  far  enough  to  see  it  in  perspective, 
and  as  a  whole,  some  very  remarkable 
quaUties  begin  to  show  themselves. 
It  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  frank  than  an 
honest  book,  written  by  a  man  whose 
lack  of  insight  is  redeemed  by  a  sort 
of  blunt  courage,  guided  by  a  rather 
robust  common  sense.  He  is  anxious 
to  be  Just,  yet  does  not  quite  foresee 
the  effects  of  his  Justice.  His  Judg- 
ments are  at  once  candid  and  naive, 
the  Judgments  of  a  man  who  has  lived 
in  a  very  narrow  circle,  has  mistaken 
Its  whispers  for  the  murmur  of  the 

1  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning,  Archbishop  of 
Westminster.  By  Edmund  Sheridan  Puroell, 
Member  of  the  Boman  Academy  of  Letters,  Lon- 
don: MacmiUan  &  Co.    1886. 


world,  and  has  published,  to  the  dis- 
may of  multitudes,  the  gossip  It  likes 
to  talk  but  does  not  love  to  print  In 
its  light,  he  has  studied  his  documents, 
and  inquired  at  his  living  sources,  and 
then  ne  has  laboriously  poured  out  the 
results  in  this  book,  which,  though  a 
marvel  of  cumulative  and  skilled  awk- 
wardnesses, yet  leaves  us  with  a  dis- 
tinct and  breathing  Image  of  Its  hero, 
who  Is  certainly  no  pallid  shadow,  but 
an  actual  person,  all  too  concrete  and 
articulate.  This  Is  no  small  merit,  and 
rare  enough  In  modem  biography  to. 
deserve  cordial  praise. 

But  the  value  of  the  book  does  not 
lie  In  the  text  of  Its  author,  but  In  the 
original  documents  It  contains.  The 
question  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of 
their  publication  is  not  one  for  me  to 
discuss;  what  Is  obvious  Is  that  access 
to  first-hand  authorities  Is  always  a 
gain  to  historical  knowledge.  Cardinal 
Manning  was  neither  a  recluse  nor  a 
private  citizen,  but  a  man  who  lived 
for  more  than  half  a  century  In  the^ 
full  blaze  of  the  public  eye.  From* 
the  first  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure, 
the  leader  of  an  army;  a  man  of  strong 
loves  and  Intense  hates,  who  handled 
too  many  men,  fought  too  many  bat- 
tles both  In  the  dark  and  In  the  day;: 
In  a  word,  was  too  much  a  force  work- 
Ing  for  change  and  conflict  to  be 
commemorated  In  a  biography  which 
should  be  at  once  Innocuous  and  vera- 
cious. If  his  life  had  caused  no  alarm 
or  given  no  offence,  It  might  have  been 
edifying,  but  would  not  have  been  In- 
forming, for  It  would  have  told  us 
nothing  of  the  secrets  of  his  character, 
or  the  springs  of  his  conduct,  or  the 
reasons  of  his  policy.  But  he  was  too 
much  the  sum  of  certain  great  mo- 
ments and  events  to  be  dealt  with  as 
a  delicate  plant,  or  hidden  within  the 
muddy  atmosphere  of  circumspect  com- 
monplace. More  harm  Is  done  by  the 
diplomatic  suppression  of  the  truth 
than  by  Its  frank  publication;  the  one 
Is  the  way  of  wisdom,  the  other  of 
discretion;  and  the  promise  is  that  wis- 
dom, not  discretion,  shall  be  Justified 
of  her  children. 

Of  course,  I  feel  that  the  character 
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of  a  lost  leader  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
lightly  dealt  with.  While  he  lives  his 
reputation  is  his  own,  but  after  his 
death  it  becomes  man's,  every  blot 
upon  it  being  a  stain,  as  it  were,  upon 
our  common  good.  It  can  never  be  to 
the  advantage  of  religion  that  any  re- 
ligious man  should  be  dispraised.  The 
heroes  of  Protestantism  are  no  reproach 
to  Catholicism;  the  saints  the  Catholic 
Church  reveres,  the  Protestant  Church 
grows  better  by  admiring.  There  Is 
nothing  that  so  proves  poverty  of  soul 
as  the  tendency,  so  common  in  ecclesi- 
astical controversy,  to  make  our  own 
plain  features  look  comely  by  darken- 
ing the  fairer  features  of  another  face. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  addressing  Manning  in 
liis  Anglican  days,  says:  *'Your  char- 
acter is  a  part  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  truth  in  the  Church, 
and  must  be  husbanded  for  the  sake 
of  the  association  with  that  truth."  ^ 
This  is  even  more  true  to-day  than  it 
was  then,  and  in  a  larger  sense  than 
was  at  first  intended.  In  his  good 
name  all  Churches  share,  and  any 
shadow  of  reproach  that  falls  on  him 
will  send  a  chill  through  the  heart  of 
all  our  good.  But,  then,  to  attempt  an 
analysis  of  his  character  in  relation  to 
hte  work  is  to  do  him  no  dishonor; 
what  the  man  did  depended  upon  what 
he  was,  and  so  we  study  him  only  that 
we  may  the  better  watch  the  evolution 
of  a  movement  in  which  he  was  a  po- 
tent factor. 

What  is  here  termed  the  Catholic 
Revival  began  with  three  men,  whose 
spirit  it  may  be  said  to  have  incar- 
nated: Hurrell  Froude,  who  was  its 
Impulsive  force;  John  Henry  Newman, 
who  embodied  its  intellectual  and  eth- 
ical energy;  and  John  Keble,  who 
created  the  atmosphere  of  emotion  or 
sentiment  within  which  he  lived,  and 
by  which  it  was  nourished.  But  while 
these  men  presided  over  its  birth,  its 
later  fortunes  were  shaped  within  the 
Anglican  Church  mainly  by  Dr.  Pusey, 
and  within  the  Roman  Church  mainly 
by  Cardinal  Manning.  The  significance 
of  the  personal  factor  has  been  recog- 
nized by  every  serious  student  of  the 

>  Vol.  J. 


movement,  and  most  of  all  by  its  lead- 
ers themselves.  The  earliest  expres- 
sion of  this  feeling  is  Hurrell  Fronde's 
'^Remains,"  the  most  classical  is  New- 
man's **Apologla,"  the  largest  is  the 
still  unfinished  "Life  of  Pusey,"  and  the 
latest,  this  "Life  of  Cardinal  Manning," 
which  is,  in  its  original  documents,  so 
largely  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
Of  these,  the  "Apologia"  has  the  great- 
est personal  value,  but  the  least  his- 
torical worth.  It  is  neither  a  biography 
nor  an  autobiography,  but  simply  what 
it  professes  to  be,  a  dialectical  apology 
for  a  life  by  the  man  who  had  lived 
it.  The  real  history  is  not  there,  but 
only  a  history  idealized,  all  the  more 
completely  that  the  ideal  represents  a 
reality  seen  in  retrospect,  and  under 
the  transfiguring  light  of  a  superlative 
ratioclnative  genius,  whose  imagination 
made  his  successive  experiences  like 
steps  in  the  logical  process  which  led 
him  from  a  dubious  to  an  assured  and 
infallible  faith.  But  a  man's  history  is 
too  complex  a  thing  to  be  done  into  any 
dialectic,  even  though  it  be  the  supreme 
feat  of  the  most  dexterous  dialectician 
of  his  age.  The  mistakes,  the  falter- 
ings,  the  lapses,  the  blind  gropings, 
the  ignorances,  the  confusions,  the  un- 
reasoning likes  and  dislikes  which 
marked  the  actual  way  of  the  man 
are  lost  sight  of,  forgotten,  or  softened 
out  of  all  significance,  the  end  being 
made  to  illuminate  the  beginning  rather 
than  the  beginning  to  explain  the  end. 
Fronde's  "Remains,"  on  the  other  hand, 
have  even  more  historical  than  personal 
worth.  Here  we  see  the  man  as  he 
actually  lived,  the  circle  he  lived  in, 
how  they  thought  and  spoke,  believed 
and  acted.  The  men  are  intensely  sin- 
cere, but  curiously  superficial;  where 
most  thoroughly  in  earnest,  there  most 
audaciously  ignorant,  full  of  the  incon- 
siderate speech  which  came  of  hatreds 
they  were  too  impatient  to  Justify  and 
too  prejudiced  to  be  ashamed  of.  In 
the  "Remains,"  in  the  tracts,  and  in 
the  private  correspondence,  when  we 
can  get  it  unexpurgated,  the  real  men 
live;  and  history  must  know  the  real 
man  before  it  can  construe  the  man 
idealized.    Now  this  life  of  Manning  is 
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full  of  the  same  sort  of  documents  as 
Froude's  "Remains."  We  have  not  all 
we  could  wish,  but  we  have  enough 
to  be  grateful  for.  We  have  the  man 
in  his  every-day  habit,  in  the  flesh  and 
blood  reality  of  his  ecclesiastical  being; 
and  we  can  interpret  him  in  terms  we 
owe  altogether  to  himself,  or  to  the 
men  he  worked  with,  and  for,  and 
through.  We  are  admitted  into  his 
secret  soul,  we  hear  his  solemn  con- 
fessions or  astute  suggestions  to  the 
men  he  trusted,  and  then  we  have  the 
records  of  the  public  policy  which  now 
contradicted  and  now  carried  out  his 
inner  mind«  What  this  biography  does, 
no  other  and  later  biography  can  ever 
undo;  for  what  gives  it  character  is  not 
what  the  author  writes,  but  what  he 
publishes.  The  picture  is  not,  indeed, 
quite  complete;  some  of  Manning's 
most  characteristic  letters,  written  at 
the  crisis  of  his  career,  perished  under 
his  own  hand.  By  the  same  hand  cer- 
tain of  his  diaries  and  memoranda 
have,  as  a  rule,  at  the  most  critical 
places  or  in  connection  with  the  most 
decisive  events,  been  expurgated, 
amended,  adjusted  to  reminiscence, 
adapted  to  history;  but,  happily,  the 
untouched  originals  reflect  the  living 
man.  And  it  is  the  man  as  he  lived, 
and  not  the  man  apologetically  ideal- 
ized, which  explains  the  history  he  con- 
tributed to  make. 

n. 

In  attempting  an  estimate  and  analy- 
sis of  Manning's  character  in  relation 
to  his  work  we  shall,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, confine  ourselves  to  the  docu- 
ments our  author  has  published.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  entirely  dismiss  himself 
from  our  minds,  nor  would  it  be  Just 
to  do  so.  His  very  attitude  is  signifi- 
cant, and  has  been  assumed,  not  accord- 
ing to  his  original  bias,  but  against 
it.  It  is  apparent  that  he  began  as  an 
admirer,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  be 
unfriendly,  and  that  he  believes,  in  the 
heart  of  him,  that  his  hero  could  stand 
being  painted  as  he  really  was,  warts 
and  all.  If  he  is  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  use  of  the  materials  entrusted 
to  him,  we  ought  also  to  remember  that 


the  responsibility  for  much  in  his  tone 
of  mind  and  for  many  of  his  Judgments, 
lies  with  the  materials  themselves. 

1.  Well,  then,  looked  at  in  the  light 
of  the  documents  here  published  and 
the  inner  history  they  unfold,  we  may 
say  Manning's  character  seems,  though 
strong,  neither  subtle  nor  complex. 
Subtlety  was  too  little  the  note  of  his 
mind  to  be  the  distinction  of  his  con- 
duct His  ends  were  clearly  and  easily 
conceived,  and  his  means,  though  often 
underhand,  were,  as  a  rule,  obvious 
and  simple,  their  efficiency  lying  in 
the  strength  of  his  will  rather  than  in 
their  delicate  fitness.  While  fond  of 
intrigue,  he  was  too  self-conscious  to 
hide  his  designs  from  the  observant. 
His  characteristic  qualities  appear  very 
early  in  his  career.  As  a  boy  he  was 
averse  to  real  and  serious  study ,^  and 
happily  without  the  curse  of  precosity; 
but  he  had  ambition,  claiming  as  his 
motto  "Aut  Gsesar  aut  nuUus,"'  only 
his  ambitions  were  as  yet  neither  in- 
tellectual nor  academic.  He  found 
fame  at  Oxford  in  the  Union,  and  once 
he  became  famous,  men  said,  "Man- 
ning is  self-conscious  even  in  his  night- 
cap." •  He  "drew  into  his  orbit  a  cer- 
tain number  of  satellites,"  assumed 
"omniscience,"  and  "spoke  as  one  hav- 
ing authority,"  now  and  then,  to  the 
disaster  of  his  claims.*  His  reminis- 
cences seem  to  show  that,  even  in  later 
life,  he  had  more  interest  in  himself 
than  in  any  of  his  schoolfellows.* 
These  were,  in  a  boy,  natural  traits; 
they  indicate  a  nature  which  by  at- 
tempting to  conceal  only  the  more 
revealed  itself;  but  the  traits  natural 
in  a  boy  may  grow  into  much  less  in- 
nocuous qualities  in  a  man.  Possibly 
Manning  suffered  through  his  whole 
career  from  the  want  of  an  early  period 
of  storm  and  stress,  especially  those 
higher  and  more  tragic  religious  expe- 
riences which  do  so  much  to  purify 
the  character.  Accident,  rather  than 
necessity,  drove  him  into  the  Ohurch; 
compulsion  of  circumstances  more  than 
the  vocation   which   will   not  hear  a 

M.  27.  *  i.  28,  48.  >  t.  80. 

*  The  word*  of  Sir  Franoii  Doyle,  i.  48-7. 

»  i.  18. 
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"Nay."  *  He  knew  nothing  of  the  fierce 
Intellectual  conflicts  which  vexed  the 
reason  of  Newman,  and  made  his  ser- 
mons, lectures,  and  tracts  like  the  cries 
of  a  soul  in  travail.  He  did  not  enter 
the  ministry  by  the  way  of  sorrow,  and 
so  was  not  redeemed  and  made  fit  for 
tt  by  suffering.  Comfort  surrounded 
him  from  the  first;  he  glided  easily  into 
high  position;  even  death  was  kindly, 
and  removed  obstacles  from  his  path; 
but,  while  his  tact  is  excellent,  his  in- 
tellect remains  unawakened.  He  was 
a  churchman  whose  conduct  was  guided 
by  policy  rather  than  a  thinker  mas- 
tered by  convictions.  His  biographer 
notes  with  satisfaction  that  he  served 
under  four  bishops,  and,  while  he 
agreed  with  none,  he  made  himself 
agreeable  to  all,  and  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible indispensable.  He  behaved  as 
one  who  sympathized  with  the  Tracta- 
rians,  not  as  one  who  believed  with 
them;  but  in  the  day  of  trial  it  is  the 
man  who  believes,  not  the  man  who 
sympathizes,  who  endures.  Hence 
came  those  early  relations  to  Newman 
which  left  no  memories  Newman  cared 
to  record.  Hence  came  those  extraordi- 
nary vacillations  of  policy,  resented  by 
many  as  duplicities  of  conduct,  repre- 
sented by  his  High  Church  professions 
and  strongly  Protestant  charges;  his 
fifth  of  November  sermon,  and  private, 
though  rejected,  visit  to  Newman  at 
Littlemore;  his  studied  neutrality  as 
to  the  professorship  of  poetry,  and  his 
uneasy  and,  for  awhile,  anxiously  un- 
certain action  on  Ward's  degradation. 
1*0  the  same  cause  may  be  traced  a 
series  of  incidents  less  easily  explained 
or  defended.  There  Is  his  concern 
about  the  trivial  personal  matters  of 
the  sub-almonership  and  the  preacher- 
ship  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  contrast  with 
his  unconcern  about  the  loss  of  New- 
man, and  the  grave  disasters  it  threat- 
ened to  the  English  Church.'  But  his 
judgment  as  to  the  character  and  mo- 
tives of  the  seceders  was  more  extraor- 
dinary than  even  his  unconcern.     Mr. 

^  On  this  point  there  waa  a  good  deal  of  romanc- 
ing later,  but  the  contemporary  eyidence  jnatiflei 
the  itatement  in  the  text.    See  i.  86-97. 

*  i.  310-12. 


Gladstone  asked  Manning,  amid  the 
consternation  caused  by  the  many  con- 
versions to  Catholicism,  what  he  con- 
sidered ''the  common  bond  of  union, 
the  common  principle,  which  led  men  of 
intellect  so  different,  of  such  opposite 
characters,  acting  under  circumstances 
so  various,  to  come  to  one  and  the 
same  conclusion." '  Manning's  answer, 
which  ^'surprised  beyond  measure  and 
startled"  his  interlocutor,  was  this: 
"Their  common  bond  is  their  want  of 
truth."  The  one  common  characteris- 
tic of  the  men  was  surely  their  pas- 
sionate sincerity,  witnessed  by  the 
sacrifices  they  made  to  conviction  and 
conscience;  but  Manning's  answer 
shows  not  so  much  a  want  of  honesty 
or  charity  as  of  insight  and  intelligence 
— his  complete  puzzlement  of  mind  as 
he  faced  conduct  which  nothing  in  his 
own  experience  could  as  yet  interpret. 
And  the  same  bewildered  and  ineffec- 
tive mind  is  reflected  in  all  the  corre- 
spondence of  this  period.  Nor,  as  we 
shall  yet  see,  did  he  ever  escape  from 
this  inability.  The  timidity  which  is 
the  mark  of  certain  intellectual  limita- 
tions governed  even  his  most  audacious 
policies.  He  was  a  political  craftsman 
in  the  arena  of  faith  and  reason,  and 
his  trust  in  machinery  was  as  great 
as  his  distrust  of  mind.  This  was  the 
root  of  his  lifelong  antagonism  not  only 
to  Newman,  but  to  all  Newman's  name 
stood  for.  Catholicism  never  meant  to 
the  two  men  the  same  thing;  they  never 
were  Catholics  in  the  same  sense;  their 
relations  were  not  simply  those  of  con- 
traries, but  of  antipathies  based  on  in- 
tellectual differences.  Their  feud  was 
not  a  thing  of  policy,  or  even  of  prin- 
ciple, but  of  nature  and  character. 

2.  These  mental  and  ethical  qualities 
are  well  illustrated  in  what  we  may 
term  the  diplomacy  of  his  conversion— 
i.e.,  the  policy  which  made  his  outer 
history  in  the  years  which  preceded  it 
so  strange  a  contrast  to  his  inner  or 
spiritual  history.  It  is,  on  any  con- 
struction we  may  please  to  put  upon 
it,  melancholy  as  well  as  "startling"  to 
find  Manning,  as  his  biographer  says, 
"speaking  concurrently  for  years  with 
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a  double  voice;"*  but  It  was  by  no 
means  out  of  keeping  with  his  char- 
acter, as  some  of  those  who  had  good 
occasion  to  know  him  understood  it. 
The  facts  stand  out  in  the  clear  lan- 
guage of  his  own  diaries  and  letters, 
and  in  those  of  his  correspondents.    In 
August,  1846,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone: "I  have  a  fear,  amounting  to  a 
belief,    that   the   Church   of   England 
must  split  asunder."'    Entries  in  his 
diary  of  the  same  date  show  what  he 
means:  the  Church  of  England  is  or- 
ganically diseased,  because  separated 
from  the  Church  Universal  and  from 
the  chair  of  Peter,  and  is,  for  certain 
specified  reasons,  functionally  diseased 
as  well.*   In  an  earlier  month— May- 
be had  confessed  to  himself  "an  exten- 
sively   changed    feeling    towards    the 
Ohurch  of  Rome,*'  and  most  serious 
•doubts  as  to  the  Church  of  England.^ 
In  1847  his  doubts  became  more  posi- 
tive, and  so  do  the  beliefs  which  look 
to  Rome;  two  things  which  it  alone 
can  satisfy  seem  to  him  necessary  to 
the  Church— infallibility  and  the  unity 
■ot  the  episcopate.'   In  the  pathetic  let- 
ters, under  the  seal,  from  this  time  on- 
ward to  his  conversion  in  1851,  conf  es« 
fiion  of  his  inward  mind  is  made  to 
liaprimaudaye  and  Robert  Wilberforce. 
Now,  no  man  can  handle  these  letters 
otherwise  than  tenderly;  to  the  man 
who   has   known   a  great  intellectual 
and  spiritual  crisis  they  will  be  sacred 
epistles,  the  record  of  a  soul's  tragedy, 
still  agitated  with  sorrow  and  damp 
with  the  sweat  as  of  blood.    But,  un- 
happily, they  are  profaned  and  shamed 
by  the  position  in  which  they  are  made 
to  stand;  yet  they  must  stand  there  if 
history  is  to  speak  the  truth.    It  was 
no  reproach  to  Manning  that  he  should 
hesitate;  it  would  have  been  a  real  re- 
proach had  he  been  precipitate.     The 
Issues  were  too  grave,  the  possibilities 
of  mistake  too  many  and  serious,  the 
feelings,  the  hopes,  the  fears  involved 
too  high  and  solemn  to  allow  a  sensi- 
tive and  honorable  man  to  be  other 
than  painfully  and  laboriously  delib- 
erate.   But  this  on  one  condition:  that 
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he  be  silent  and  use  no  public  speech 
that  contradicted  his  private  thoughts 
or  mocked   his  own  personal   experi- 
ences.   And  this  condition  Manning  did 
not  observe,  nay,  he  flagrantly  violated. 
While   confessing   under   the   seal   of 
secrecy  his  utter  disbeliefs,  he  yet  in 
his  charges  and  sermons,  in  his  letters 
to  i)enitents  and  friends,  spoke  or  wrote 
like  a  man  who  never  knew  a  doubt. 
While  he  openly,  as  it  were  in  the  eccle- 
siastical forum,  argued  in  July,  1848,  as 
to  Hampden,  that  "no  man  is  a  heretic 
to   us   who   is   not   a   heretic   to   the 
Church,"  that  to  the  Church  Hampden 
was  no  heretic,  for  it  had  not  tried  and 
judged  him,  and  that  his  "public  sub- 
scription of  the  Catholic  creeds,"  as  a 
bishop,  had  purged  him  from  the  charge 
of  heresy,'  he  had  yet,  in  the  March 
of  the  same   year,   privately   written 
to  Robert  Wilberforce:    "I  do  believe 
Hampden  to  be  heretical  in  substance 
and  in  principle.     It  makes  it  worse 
to  me  to  find  that  fact  palliated  or 
doubted."  *     His   public   attitude   was 
well  represented  by  an  answer  he  gave 
earlier  to   Mrs.    Lockhart:   "But,    Mr. 
Archdeacon,  are  you  quite  sure  of  the 
validity  of  Anglican  orders?"    "Am  I 
sure  of  the  existence  of  God?"  he  re- 
plied.*  Even  more  significant  was  his 
conduct  to  Mr.   Gladstone.     The  two 
had  been  intimate,   even   confidential 
friends;  he  had,  in  the  phrase  quoted 
above,  hinted  his  doubts,  but  had  found 
no  sympathetic  response,  had  received 
instead  an  emphatic  contradiction,  and 
was  thereafter,  throughout  what  seemed 
the  frankest  correspondence  and  inter- 
course,  silent  as  to  his   secret  mind 
till  the  Gorham  Judgment  made  a  con- 
venient season  for  speech.    These  let- 
ters of  his  were  returned  to  him,  and 
"had,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
been   destroyed   by   the   cardinal   not 
long  before  his  death."    Mr.  Gladstone 
is  reported  to  have  said,  when  he  heard 
of  the  correspondence,  so  unlike  that 
with  himself,  with  Robert  Wilberforce, 
and  the  destruction  of  his  own:  "I  won't 
say  Manning  was  insincere,  God  for- 
bid!    But    he    was    not    simple    and 
straightforward."*  a  Judgment  which 
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cannot  be  called  in  any  sense  unchar- 
itable. 

3.  It  would  be  a  radical  misappre- 
hension to  regard  this  diplomacy  as  an 
accident,  an  exception  to  his  normal 
character,  due  simply  to  the  bewilder- 
ment of  a  perturbed  and  distracted 
mind.  The  conduct  represented  a  real 
and  permanent  quality,  as  it  were  a 
grain  or  bent  of  nature  which  came 
out  on  critical  occasions,  and  make 
intimacy  with  him  to  many  difficult, 
to  some  impossible.  Thus  Canon  Oake- 
ley,  who  knew  him  both  as  Anglican 
and  as  Catholic,  wrote  of  him  when 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Westminster: 
"I  wish  I  could  confide  in  him  as  much 
as  I  like  him."*  So,  too,  Newman 
writes  to  Oakley:  **The  only  serious 
cause  of  any  distance  which  may  exist 
between  the  archbishop  and  myself  is 
the  difficulty  I  have  in  implicitly  con- 
fiding in  him.">  And  this  feeling  re- 
ceives new  meaning  in  the  charac* 
teristic  color  and  phrasing  of  Newman's 
answer,  declining  Manning's  request 
for  an  interview  in  order  to  mutual 
explanations  and,  if  possible,  reconcili- 
ation:— 

I  say  frankly,  then,  and  as  a  duty  of 
friendship,  that  it  [I.e.,  my  feeling  to  you] 
is  a  distressing  mistrust,  which  now  for 
four  years  past  I  have  been  unable  in 
prudence  to  dismiss  from  my  mind,  and 
which  is  but  my  own  share  of  a  general 
feeling  (though  men  are  slow  to  express 
it,  especially  to  your  immediate  friends) 
that  you  are  difficult  to  understand.  I 
wish  I  could  get  myself  to  believe  that 
the  fault  was  my  own,  and  that  your 
words,  your  bearing,  and  your  implica- 
tions ought  (to  have),  though  they  have 
not,  served  to  prepare  me  for  your 
acts.  .  .  . 

No  explanations  offered  by  you  at 
present  in  such  a  meeting  could  go  to  the 
root  of  the  difficulty,  as  I  have  suggested 
it.  ...  It  is  only  as  time  goes  on  that 
new  deeds  can  reverse  the  old.  There  is 
no  short  cut  to  a  restoration  of  confidence 
when  confidence  has  been  seriously 
damaged.' 

No  one  will  say  that  these  are  lightly 
used  or  malicious  words;  they  evidently 
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express  a  judgment  at  once  well 
weighed  and  r^uctant  And  it  was  a 
Judgment  in  which  many  shared.  Soon 
after  his  conversion,  in  the  year  1853 
or  1854,  while  he  was  studying  theology 
in  Rome,  the  very  man  who  later  be- 
came his  serviceable  friend  at  the  Vati- 
can, inquired,  with  evident  reference 
to  him,  "half  in  Jest,  half  in  earnest," 
"whether  a  man  who  was  already 
manoeuvring  for  a  mitre  would  make 
any  the  worse  a  bishop  for  that?*'* 
After  he  had  returned  to  England  and 
begun  work  as  a  Catholic  priest,  the 
then  president  of  XJshaw  is  reported 
as  saying  of  him:  "I  hate  that  man,  he 
is  such  a  forward  piece,*'*  meaning  that 
he  was  already  seeking  to  thrust  him- 
self through  and  past  his  brother  pawns 
to  an  important  and  commanding  place 
on  the  ecclesiastical  chessboard.  Dur- 
ing the  Vatican  Council  it  was  said  of 
him:  "There  is  no  better  hand  than 
Manning's  at  drawing  the  long  bow."  * 
It  was  characteristic  of  him,  too,  to 
seek  relief  at  the  hands  of  the  pope 
from  the  oath  of  secrecy,  that  he  might 
coach  Mr.  Odo  Russell  in  the  version 
of  the  Council's  affairs  which  he  wished 
to  reach  the  English  government  and 
public.^  The  man  is  the  same  man 
under  all  these  conditions,  whether  it 
be  in  ecclesiastical  or  personal  matters 
—  the  management  of  Wiseman,  the 
policy  of  the  Holy  See,  the  displace- 
ment of  Errington,  the  control  of  the 
Chapter,  or  the  deliberations  of  the 
bishops  — the  way  of  Providence  is 
made  smoother  and  more  sure  by  the 
help  of  a  little  human  diplomax*y.  Di- 
plomacy is  always  double-voiced  and 
the  ear  addressed  has  to  learn  how  to 
discern  by  accent  which  voice  speaks 
the  more  truly,  or  rather  the  less  falsely. 
And  there  are  regions  and  affairs  where 
it  is  in  place,  and  there  are  others 
where  it  is  not;  and  one  would  think 
that  the  least  suitable  of  all  regions 
was  the  Church,  and  the  least  appro- 
priate of  all  affairs  the  decrees  and 
policies  of  the  infallible  Chair;  yet  here 
we  are  made  to  see  it  prevail,  with  all 
its  hateful  accessories  of  intrigue  and 
cajolery,   fiattery  of  hopes   and  play 
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upon  fears.  And  the  curions  thing  is, 
that  while  the  diplomacy  and  the  agent 
were  known,  the  result  was  accepted 
with  a  public  silence  and  submission 
which  speaks  of  the  most  wonderful 
discipline  in  the  world. 

m. 

1.   But,  of  course,  this  analysis  of 
Manning's  methods  or  executive  poli- 
cies does  not  carry  us  very  far;  the 
man  had  deeper  and  better  things  in 
him  than  can  be  thus  reached  and  re- 
vealed.  We  must,  if  possible,  get  down 
to  his  ultimate  convictions  or  funda- 
mental beliefs,  and  discover  both  the 
attitude  of  his  mind  to  them  and  the 
conditions  of  their  validity  to  his  mind. 
It  is  only  in  this  region  that  we  can 
find  the  motives  that  governed  him, 
and  the  forms  under  which  duty  ap- 
peared to  his  conscience.     That  duty 
did  appear  to  him  in  a  most  imperious 
form  is  a  point  too  obvious  to  need  to 
be  argued.     Only  beliefs  and  motives 
of  irresistible  potency  could  have  forced 
him  out  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Every  inferior  motive,  all  that  could  be 
comprehended  under  the  world  and  the 
flesh,  was  on  the  side  of  his  staying. 
By  going  he  had  almost  everything  to 
lose,  and  there  was  no  certain  promise 
of  any  compensating  gain.    It  could  not 
be  said  that  he  was  attracted  to  Rome 
by  friendships;  for  the  men  who  had 
gone  before  him  he  had  no  peculiar 
afTection,  with  them  he  had  no  special 
affinity,  and  their  conversion  had  not 
been   a   very   manifest   success.     We 
must  believe,  therefore,  that  he  changed 
under  intellectual  and  moral  compul- 
sion; like  Luther,  he  could  do  no  other. 
But  this  only  the  more  emphasizes  the 
problem:   What,   then,   were   his   rea- 
sons, his  motives?   We  have  no  cause 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  own  state- 
ment—it was  the  idea  of  the  unity  and 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  and  the 
conviction  that  these  could  be  found 
in  the  Roman,  but  not  in  the  Anglican 
communion.     But  we  have,  In  conso- 
quence,  a  twofold  problem:    How  did 
he  come  by  these  ideas?   And  what  did 
they  mean  to  him? 


He  said  that  the  idea  of  unity  began 
to  take  possession  of  him  about  1835; 
infallibility  about  1837-^^  but,  at  first, 
he  conceived  both  under  forms  which 
upheld   against   Rome.    The    idea   of 
unity  seemed  to  follow  from  the  Apos- 
tolic Ministry,  and  its  necessity  to  the 
Church;  where  the  one  was  the  other 
could  not  but  be.    And  because  the 
Anglican  Ministry  was  apostolic  the 
Church  was  the  same,  and  so  its  unity 
was  assured.    The  idea  of  Infallibility 
followed  from  the  perpetual  presence 
and  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Church;  where  he  abode  In  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  illuminative  power  error 
could  not  be,  the  truth  must  be  abso- 
lute.  These  two  ideas  seemed,  then,  to 
him   ultimate,   but  they  involved   as 
their  necessary  consequence  the  inde- 
pendence and  autonomy  of  the  Church. 
If  its  unity  lived  in  an  apostolical  epis- 
copate, and  was  realized  through  it, 
then  the  episcopate  must  be  a  self- 
perpetuating  body,  deriving  its  being 
from  its  Apostolic  Source,  and  holding 
its  authority  directly  under  its  Spiritual 
Head.    If  the  infallibility  was  real,  then 
the  Church  must  be  free;  for  if  it  could 
not  use  its  own  voice,  but  must  either 
be  silent  at  the  bidding  of  the  State, 
or  speak  in  terms  the  State  prescribed, 
it  would  have  but  a  dumb  infallibility, 
which  were  of  all  things  the  most  fatu- 
ous  and   impotent    But  a   series   of 
incidents  forced  upon  Manning  the  un- 
welcome  conclusion   that   there    was 
within  the  English  Church  no  room 
for  the  realization  or  exercise  of  his 
two  fundamental  ideas.    If  there  was 
any  man  both  the  High  and  the  Low 
Church  regarded  as  heretical,  it  was 
Hampden,  but  while  both  had  the  most 
ample  will  to  convict  him  of  heresy 
both  were  powerless  to  do  it,  the  strong 
hand  of  the  State  shut  their  mouths, 
and  placed  him  where  it  willed.     If 
there  was  anything  more  capable  than 
another  of  dii^roving  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  apostolicity  of  the  min- 
istry, which  was  the  condition  of  unity« 
and  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  as 
the  home  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  was 
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the  act  of  the  State  in  putting  a  man 
so  unanimously  adjudged  heretical  into 
the  episcopate.  The  confusion  and  con- 
troversies of  the  time  did  not  allow 
Manning  for  a  moment  to  feel  free 
from  the  ubiquitous  and  Inexorable 
civil  power,  whose  violent  hands 
reached  everywhere,  and  touched  at 
every  point  his  most  sacred  convictions. 
If  he  thought  of  the  episcopate  as  the 
sine  quft  non  of  unity,  the  State  mocked 
his  faith  by  co-operating  with  a  schis- 
matical  body  in  founding  a  Jerusalem 
bishopric,  and  frocklng  its  new  bishop. 
If  he  argued  that  the  Church  had  the 
power  to  interpret  its  own  creed  and 
enforce  its  own  discipline,  the  State 
was  at  hand  with  the  Gorham  Judg- 
ment to  prove  his  whole  elaborate  ar- 
gument a  series  of  logical  illusions. 
By  slow  degrees  he  found  himself  de- 
prived of  every  alternative,  and  reluc- 
tantly forced  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
these  two  ideas,  as  he  had  conceived 
and  defined  them,  were  notes  of  the 
true  Church,  he  must  seek  it  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Church  of  England. 

2.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  proc- 
ess, stated  in  its  most  naked  and 
simple  form,  by  which  Manning's  con- 
version was  effected;  but  of  course  It 
was  a  much  more  complex  process  than 
this.  It  did  not  move  in  a  straight 
line,  but  was  zigzag  and  circuitous,  de- 
flected by  fresh  currents  of  thought 
and  emotion,  by  new  views  of  policy, 
and  by  the  changes  incident  to  an 
agitated  and  distressful  day.  Vacilla- 
tions are  not  duplicities,  variations  of 
mood  are  not  changes  of  part.  There 
is,  in  the  English  mind,  no  deeper,  or 
more  common  and  characteristic  con- 
viction than  the  belief  in  the  sanity  of 
the  State;  the  belief  in  the  sanctity  of 
the  Church  is  not  so  distinctive  and 
inveterate.  The  Churchman  acquires 
the  one,  but  the  Englishman  is  born 
with  the  other.  It  is  the  instinctive 
banis  of  his  Jealous  guardianship  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  crown  which,  in  its 
essential  idea,  represents  the  place  and 
function  of  the  laity  in  the  Church.  It 
means  that.  In  the  view  of  the  English 
people,  it  is  they,  and  neither  the  priest- 
hood nor  the  episcopate,  singly  or  com- 


bined, who  constitute  the  English 
Church,  and  are  the  guarantees  of  both 
its  unity  and  continuity.  And  we  can 
well  believe  that  this  idea,  though  in 
a  blind  way,  now  and  then  seized 
Manning,  and  explains  some  of  his 
most  strenuous  Protestant  utterances, 
which  were  visions  of  a  larger  and 
more  historical  Church  than  the  eccle- 
siastical mind  of  his  day  had  conceived. 
But  these  were  contradicted  by  expe- 
riences  of  another  order.  Civil  action 
in  the  religious  sphere  seems,  to  the 
ecclesiastical  mind,  harsh  and  insolent; 
and,  in  troublous  times,  sensitive  are 
imperious  consciences.  And  Manning's 
conscience  was  here  sensitive,  for  his 
deepest  convictions  were  on  the  side  of 
freedom  for  the  Church,  and  they  were 
quickened  in  suffering.  Then,  again, 
his  continental  wanderings,  and  long 
residence  at  Rome,  counted  for  much; 
he  was,  when  in  a  most  susceptible 
mood,  isolated  from  England  with  all 
the  coercive  force  of  its  traditions, 
social  customs,  and  ambitions,  and  set 
in  the  very  heart  of  new  and  potent 
influences,  which  made  him  feel  what 
it  was  to  live  and  worship  in  a  Church 
State  as  distinguished  from  a  State 
Church.  The  end  of  it  all  was  that 
change  became  inevitable;  he  waited 
but  a  flt  occasion,  and  this  the  Gtorham 
Judgment  supplied;  under  the  shadow 
It  so  conveniently  cast,  he  passed  from 
the  Anglican  to  the  Roman  Church. 

If  this  analysis  of  the  logical  process 
of  his  conversion  be  even  approximately 
correct,  it  places  us  in  a  position  to 
appraise  its  significance.  Within  its 
limits  the  process  was  one  of  marked 
logical  cogency;  but  the  limits  were 
marvellously  narrow.  The  thing  it 
most  nearly  resembles  is  a  procession 
of  the  blind  between  two  blank  walls. 
The  man  argued  his  way  to  his  con- 
clusion with  the  very  slenderest  intel- 
lectual outfit,  if,  indeed,  considering 
the  problems  at  issue,  he  could  be  said 
to  have  had  any  such  outfit  at  all. 
There  was  a  wealth  of  reasoning,  but 
a  paucity  of  reasons;  and  it  is  reasons 
that  Justify  and  make  a  great  thing 
mean  or  a  mean  thing  great  There  is 
no  evidence  that  he  had  even  conceived 
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what  infallibility  meant,  how  it  bad 
ever  come  to  be  the  attribnte  of  one 
Church,  what  the  claim  to  it  involved, 
or  how  the  claim  harmonized  with  its 
history.    In  bis  charges  and  sermons, 
and  in  the  letters  and  memoranda  here 
published,  tbere  are  the  usual  current 
commonplaces  now  of  the  Protestant, 
now  of  the  Anglican,  and  now  of  the 
Roman  order;  but  there  are  no  signs 
of  an  awakened  intelligence,  of  a  man 
thinking  in  grim  earnest,  challenging 
commonplaces,    getting   behind    them, 
resolving  tbem   into   their   component 
parts,  compelling  them  to  give  up  the 
reason  of  their  existence,  to  tell  why 
they  claim  to  be  believed.     For  this 
man  scholars  have  lived  and  inquired 
in  vain,  for  him  problems  which  touch 
the  very  heart  of  the  formulae  he  plays 
with,    have   no   being.     He   does   not 
know  of  their  existence,  he  cannot  un- 
derstand the  men  who  do  know  that 
they  are  and  what  they  mean.     As  a 
consequence,  his  whole  conception  of 
religion  Is  formal,  emptiness  and  shal- 
lowness   mark    it   from   first   to   last. 
There  never  was  a  biography  of  a  great 
father  of  the  Church— so  full  of  letters 
written  in  supreme  crises  of  his  own 
and  his  Church's  history— that  Is  yet 
8o  void  of  mystery,  so  vacant  of  awe, 
so  without  the  traces  of  struggle  after 
the   everlasting  rock  on  which  truth 
stands,  so  without  the  infinite  yearn- 
ing towards  the  light,  which  is  as  the 
face  of  God.    And  this  is  due  to  no 
defect  in  the  biographer,  but  to  the 
character  of  the  original  documents  he 
publishes.    These  things  are  not  writ- 
ten in  the  mere  love  of  being  severe, 
but  In  wonder  and  regret,  and  out  of 
deep   conviction.     The  logic   of   Man- 
ning's conversion  was  the  logic  of  an 
unawakened  intellect,  and  as  it  was, 
so  also  was  his  policy  as  a  father  and 
prince  of  the  Church. 

rv. 

1.  But  now  we  must  proceed  to  an 
even  more  delicate  and  diflScult  ques- 
tion—his  policy  and  career  within  the 
Roman  Church,  And  here  we  may  be 
allowed  to  remark  that  in  those  days 
a  conversion  was  a  critical  event  both 


for  the  convert  and  the  society  he  en- 
tered; and  the  more  eminent  the  con- 
vert the  more  critical  the  event,  for 
it  was  the  fuller  of  dangerous  possi- 
bilities.   The  Anglicans  who  reasoned 
themselves  into  Catholicism  knew  noth- 
ing of  it  as  an  actual  and  operative 
system.    It  was  to  many,  in  a  sense,  a 
mere  algebraic  symbol;  they  had  as- 
signed to  it  a  definite  value,  and  rea- 
soned convincingly  from  it  as  a  fixed 
quantity  or  stable  standard.    And  the 
danger  was  that  the  convert  might  find 
the  actual  Catholicism  a  contradiction 
of  his  ideal,  and,  in  the  despair  of  dis- 
illusionment, take  some  rash  and  irrep- 
arable step.    It  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  some  entered  only  to  return;  it  is 
an  open  secret  that  many  remained, 
among    whom    we    may    number   the 
greatest  convert  of  all,  In  discomfort, 
disappointment,  and  despondency,  even 
while  cherishing  the  faith   they  had 
embraced.    But  the  dangers  to  Catholi- 
cism  were   as   real   as   those   to   the 
converts.     They    were,    as    a    whole, 
personalities  of  no  ordinary  kind,  men 
to  be  reckoned  with.     They  were  all 
men  who  had  lived  In  controversy,  and 
been  convinced  by  it.    Some  were  men 
of  strong  characters;  a  few  were  men 
of  fine  intellects  and  ripe  scholarship: 
one  was  a  man  of  real  talent,  of  strong 
will,  and   exceptional  angularity;   an- 
other was  a  man  of  rare  genius.    They 
had  been  nursed  in  a  proud  and  aristo- 
cratic Church,  had  been  trained  in  an 
exclusive  and  conservative  university, 
they    were    accustomed    to    a    society 
which  did  homage  to  their  culture,  and 
they  bore  themselves  as  men  who  took 
life  seriously  and  knew  that  they  were 
seriously  taken.     And   It  was  by   no 
means  certain  that  the  men  who  had 
defied  the  authorities  of  their  Mother 
Church  would  submit  to  those  of  their 
adopted    communion.      For   within    it 
there  was  much  to  offend  and  even 
shock.     The  culture  was  not  so  fine, 
the  tone  was  the  tone  of  a  sect,  with 
the  feeling  at  its  heart  that  in  the  eye 
of  English  law  It  was  mere  dissent, 
and  that  it  had  lived  Its  life  apart, 
separated  by  the  penal  legislation  of 
centuries  from  the  main  stream  of  the 
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nation.  To  find  themselves  within  a 
society  of  this  kind  was  no  small  trial 
to  the  Oxford  Tractarians;  to  find  it  a 
society  as  much  divided  by  Jealousies 
and  feuds  as  the  one  they  had  left  was 
a  sorer  trial  still.  It  was  a  question 
whether  the  new  men  would  transform 
the  old  society,  or  the  society  subdue 
the  men.  What  is  certain  to-day  is  that 
the  possibilities  of  good  which  entered 
with  the  men  were,  If  at  all,  in  a  very 
doubtful  degree  realized,  while  the  pos- 
sibilities of  evil,  thanks  to  the  men 
mainly  concerned,  were  in  no  small 
degree  averted. 

2.  If  now  we  continue  from  this 
point  our  study  of  Manning,  we  must 
note  two  things— the  mind  he  brought 
into  Catholicism  and  the  mind  he  found 
there.  His  mind  we  have  se«i  in  part; 
it  was  formal  rather  than  creative, 
more  rhetorical  than  speculative,  more 
political  than  philosophical,  convinced 
that  the  cardinal  notes  and  necessities 
of  the  Ohurch  were  a  political  unity 
and  an  ofllcial  infallibility.  He  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  least  intellectual  of 
men,  and  so  his  rational  interests  were 
always  subordinate  to  his  social  or  po- 
litical, using  these  terms  in  their  proper 
rather  than  their  conventional  sense. 
He  could  understand  enthusiasm  for 
institutions,  but  not  for  ideas.  He 
could  never  have  written  "The  Idea  of 
a  University,"  or  **The  Present  Posi- 
tion of  Catholics  in  England,"  or  "The 
Apologia  pro  Vita  Suft,"  or  "The  Gram- 
mar of  Assent"  He  could  not  under- 
stand the  man  who  wrote  these  books, 
or  why  they  should  have  such  an  ex- 
traordinary influence,  or  why  multi- 
tudes of  men  who  had  no  belief  in 
Catholicism  should  so  admire  their 
author.  It  all  seemed  to  him  evidence 
of  an  "anti-Roman"  spirit  in  Newman,^ 
of  a  proud  intellect,  unfaithful  to  the 
Holy  See,  exercising  itself  in  dialectical 
gymnastics  to  the  delectation  of  En- 
glish rationalism!  His  eyes  looked  for 
help  in  an  entirely  opposite  quarter. 
The  Church  he  had  entered  was  the 
Roman,  and  Rome  meant  the  pope,  and 
his  supremacy  was  the  infallibility 
which  he  was  In  search  of,  and  without 
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which  he  conceived  the  Church  could 
not  be.  In  practical  working  a  com- 
plaisant pope  was  to  prove  a  very 
convenient  tool,  and  the  actual  infalli- 
bility a  very  different  thing  from  the 
ideal. 

The  mind  within  English  Catholicism 
was  very  unlike  what  he  had  antici- 
pated. It  was  by  no  means  a  united 
or  harmonious  mind,  or  distinguished 
by  anything  really  catholic  or  large. 
He  found  a  laity  "without  catholic  in- 
stincts," worldly,  selfish,  and  self-indul- 
gent, all  they  cared  about  being  "the 
key  to  Grosvenor  Square;"  yet  this  is 
not  surprising,  considering  Monslgnor 
Talbot's  definition  of  their  proper  func- 
tion. "What  is  the  province  of  the 
laity?  To  hunt,  to  shoot,  to  entertain? 
These  matters  they  understand,  but  to 
meddle  with  ecclesiastical  matters  they 
have  no  right  at  all." '  And  the  clergy 
were  even  as  the  laity;  "malcontent 
bishops,  insubordinate  chapters,"  every- 
where "disloyalty  to  the  Holy  See,"  and 
"the  taint  of  GaUicanism."  The  "Old 
Catholics"  were  not  inspired  by  "zeal 
for  religion,  for  the  greater  glory  of 
God,  and  the  salvation  of  souls,"  but 
by  "Jealousy  and  prejudice  against  the 
converts."  The  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  were  "a  shifting  and  discordant 
body,  living  under  no  rule."  He  and 
his  principal  Roman  correspondent 
agree  in  the  belief  that  "until  the  old 
generation  of  bishops  and  priests  is 
removed  no  great  progress  of  religion 
can  be  expected  in  England."  It  was 
no  wonder  that,  as  his  biographer  says, 
"Manning  took  a  pessimist  view  of  the 
state  of  Catholicism  in  England,"  and 
"was  at  that  time  a  pessimist  of  the 
deepest  dye."»  It  would  have  been 
almost  a  miracle  if  he  had  been  any- 
thing else;  but  much  of  his  discontent 
was  no  doubt  disillusionment.  He  may 
have  expected  to  find  a  Catholicism 
which  corresponded  to  his  ideal  of  an 
infallible  Church,  and  he  had  found 
instead  one  which  corresponded  to  the 
ideas  of  a  provincial  sect,  which  had 
suffered  much  from  penal  laws,  but 
more  from  the  narrow  and  insulated 
life  it  bad  been  compelled  to  live.    It 
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was  now  that  Manning's  character 
showed  Itself  as  it  had  never  shown 
itself  before.  It  was  not  in  him  to 
submit  and  obey  as  Newman  had  dcme, 
to  go  where  he  was  sent,  lecture  where 
he  was  told,  teach  or  preach  under 
humble  or  under  public  conditions  as 
he  was  required,  and  redeem  himself 
from  the  neglect  of  the  community  he 
had  sacrificed  so  much  to  enter  by  com- 
manding the  respect  of  those  that  were 
without.  Manning,  on  the  contrary, 
knew  his  strength,  and  resolved  to  rule, 
that  he  might  reorganize  what  he  called 
the  Church  in  Bngland.  Catholicism 
was  not  to  him,  as  to  Newman,  an 
ideal  system,  full  of  mystic  meanings, 
to  be  loved  for  the  truth's  sake,  to  be 
accepted  as  it  was  for  the  peace  it  gave 
to  the  intellect,  and  as  God's  own  con- 
trivance for  keeping  his  truth  alive  in 
the  world.  It  was  to  him,  rather,  a 
practical  system,  a  machine  to  be 
worked,  an  agency  to  be  made  efficient 
and  effective,  an  army  to  be  ordered 
and  officered,  drilled  and  disciplined, 
for  the  conquest  of  Bngland.  With 
splendid  courage,  he  turned  himself  to 
this  work;  and  with  no  less  splendid 
audacity  and  the  political  skill  which 
results  from  a  fine  blending  of  direct 
strength  and  adroit  diplomacy,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do  it  And,  great  as  his 
success  undoubtedly  was,  it  would  have 
been  infinitely  greater  If  Catholicism 
and  if  Christianity  had  not  both  been 
more  and  different  from  what  he  con- 
ceived them  to  be. 

V. 

Manning's  Catholic  career  may  be 
said  to  fall  into  two  periods,  marked 
by  two  distinct  tendencies,  if  not  gov- 
erned by  two  very  different  ideals:  the 
period  under  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
IX.,  from  1851  to  1878,  and  the  period 
under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XII.,  from 
1878  to  1892.  All  that  our  space  per- 
mits is  to  indicate  the  respects  in  which 
these  tendencies  differed  and  their  sig- 
nificance. 

1.  Manning's  i>olicy,  or  method  of 
dealing  with  the  emergency  which  we 
have    just    described,    admirably    ex- 


pressed his  mind  and  was  adapted  to 
the  situation  as  he  saw  it  In  English 
Catholicism  and  the  minds  that  ruled 
it  he  had  no  faith.  He  said  its  spirit 
is  ''anti-Roman  and  anti-papal,"  and  so 
divided  that  *'our  work  is  hindered  by 
domestic  strife."  ^  His  cure  was  to  in- 
crease the  authority  of  the  Holy  See, 
to  deepen  the  respect  for  it,  to  make 
the  pope,  not  in  name  only,  but  in  deed 
and  in  truth  sovereign  in  English  Ca- 
tholicism. What  this  meant  he  well 
knew;  it  meant  the  success  of  the  man 
who  could  best  please  the  Vatican,  or 
who  had  most  influence  with  the  men 
who  shaped  its  policy.  I  do  not  say 
that  Manning  put  it  to  himself  in  this 
bald  form;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  with 
him  a  matter  of  both  conscience  and 
faith.  He  did  believe  not  so  much  in 
an  infallible  Church  as  in  an  infallible 
papacy,  and  he  thought  that  this  sig- 
nified a  pope  who  did  not  simply  reign, 
but  governed.  As  a  practical  states- 
man also  he  could  not  but  see  that  the 
one  chance  of  making  English  Catholi- 
cism cease  to  be  local  and  provincial 
was  by  penetrating  and  commanding 
it  by  the  mind  which  dwelt  at  the 
heart  of  Catholic  Christendom.  But  the 
reality  as  he  found  it  and  as  he  used  it 
was  an  ironical  counterfeit  of  the  ideal; 
and  the  marvellous  thing  in  the  corre- 
spondence now  before  us  is  that  the 
ideal  is  nowhere  the  ironical  counterfeit 
everywhere,  and  it  walks  abroad  naked 
and  unashamed.  We  see  proimganda 
sitting  in  council,  its  decisions  antici- 
pated, prejudiced,  prejudged  by  its  in- 
dividual members  being  got  at,  primed, 
and  prepossessed.  We  see  the  old  pope, 
potent  yet  feeble,  shrewd  and  humor- 
ous, obstinate  and  self-willed,  yet  easily 
susceptible  to  influence  by  those  about 
his  person  and  in  the  secret  of  his  char- 
acter and  foibles.  We  see  the  chaniber- 
lain,  Monsignor  Talbot,  a  willing  and 
astute  go-between,  avid  of  gossip,  vio- 
lent in  his  Judgments  and  dislikes, 
Jealous  for  the  papal  autocracy,  yet 
feeling  the  need  of  manipulating  the 
autocrat  in  a  very  common  human  way, 
keeping  his  correspondent  informed  of 
all  that  passed  at  the  Vatican,  who 
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came,  who  went,  what  was  said,  and 
whether  doubted  or  believed,  or  how 
taken,  very  anxious  to  hear  what  was 
going  on  in  England  that  he  might  put 
things  in  their  proper  light  and  propor- 
tions   before    the    pontifical    patient. 
Then  we  see  his  English  correspondent. 
Manning  himself,  playing  many  parts, 
always  deft,  pointed,  impressive,  full 
of  schemes  and  suggestions,  telling  who 
helped   and   who   hindered,    how   this 
bishop  or  that  chapter  was  to  be  cir- 
cumvented or  induced  to  do  things  they 
did  not  mean  to  do.    It  is,  under  cer- 
tain aspects,  a  deplorable  correspond- 
ence, for  it  unfolds  a  tale  of  sordid 
backstairs  intrigues,  is  full  of  hinted 
hates  and  unjustified  suspicions,  and 
the  stratagems  and  policies  devised  and 
followed  by  those  who  would  use  the 
authorities  at  the  centre  as  instruments 
for  effecting  their  own  will  at  the  cir- 
cumference.   I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
successor  of  Manning  has  stigmatized 
the  publication  of  the  book  which  con- 
tains this  correspondence  as  a  crime. 
To  one  sitting  in  his  seat  and  burdened 
with  his  responsibilities  it  could  seem 
nothing  else.    But  it  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  private  correspondence;  on 
the  contrary,  the  letters  have  all  the 
value  and  function  of  public  despatches. 
They  were  written  by  men  who  were 
not  simply  friends,  but  officials  in  a 
great  Church.    They  affected  the  policy 
of  a  famous   court,   they   determined 
vexed  ecclesiastical  questions,  and  de- 
cided matters  affecting  the  happiness, 
the  status,  the  character  of  some  em- 
inent and  many  Influential  men.    I  do 
not  see  how  they  could  have  been  sup- 
pressed if  the  biography  was  to  have 
any  veracity  or  historical  value  what- 
ever.    For  here  we  see   Manning  at 
work  on  the  Catholic  revival,  and  are 
led  to  the  sources  of  events  which  puz- 
zled many,  though  they  might  be  open 
secrets  to  the  initiated.     Mr.   Purcell 
says:     "Monslgnor   Talbot   played   no 
mean  part  in  the  management  of  Catho- 
lic affairs  in  England."     It  was  easy 
"to  a  man  of  such  infinite  tact  and  skill 
as  Manning  to  gain  supreme  influence 
over  Mgr.  Talbot.    If  Mgr.  Talbot  had 
the  ear  of  the  pope,  the  tongue  which 


spoke  in  whispers  was  not  Talbot's."  * 
Of  course  not;  Talbot  persuaded  the 
pope.  Manning  persuaded  Talbot,  and 
so  the  papal  policy  which  he  carried 
out  in  England  was,  while  nominally 
the  pope's,  yet  really  his  own. 

2.   Into  the  forms,  incidents,  and  de- 
velopments of  this  policy  I  will  not 
enter,  for  to  analyze  and  describe  it 
would  be  a  piece  of  work  too  utterlj' 
distasteful  to  be  done  justly  or  well. 
Any  one  who  wants  to  know  how  chap- 
ters   were    counter-worked    or    super- 
seded, how  a  coadjutor  and  designated 
successor  to  Wiseman  was,  in  spite  of 
powerful  connections  and  the  sanction 
of  order  and  custom,  unseated  and  set 
aside  by  the  direct  act  of  the  pope,  or,, 
as  he  himself,  according  to  Manning,. 
'  described  it,  *'I1  colpo  dl  stato  di  Do- 
miniddio;" '  how  bishops  were  sketched,, 
discounted,  outwitted;  how  the  Catholic 
press  was  handled  and  judged  when 
unfriendly,  and  how  the  more  important 
organs  were  got  possession  of  and  made 
to  speak  as  the  potent  cardinal  willed 
—such  a  one  has  but  to  study  the  cor- 
respondence now  published,  and  he  will 
see  the  whole  system  in  operation.    But 
there  is  one  event  too  significant  to  be 
thus   passed  over  — the   treatment   of 
Newman  and  his  Oxford  scheme.    Into 
the  relations  between  the  two  men  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enter.    Their  tem- 
pers  were  incompatible,   their   minds 
dissimilar,   their  characters  different; 
in  a  word,  they  were  so  unlike  as  ta 
be  mutually  unintelligible,  with  a  sort 
of  innate  capability  of  inter-despising 
each  other.     This  was  intensified  by 
the  similarities  of  their  histories,  but 
the   dissimilarities   of   their   fortunes. 
If  any  one  man  was  the  cause  of  the 
movement  to  Rome,  it  was  Newman. 
His  logic  made  it  seem  to  many  inev- 
itable;  and  then  with  a  proud  but  re- 
luctant humility  which,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  his  reasons,  we  can  only 
admire,  he  bowed  his  own  lordly  head, 
and  submitted  to  enter  the  Church  of 
Rome  by  the  lowliest  door.     And  the 
places  assigned  him,   and  the  duties 
laid  upon  him,  were  such  as  became 
his   submission   rather  than    his   em- 
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inence.  Manning  followed  six  years 
later,  and  within  fourteen  years  he  was 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  and  head 
of  the  English  Catholics,  while  New- 
man was  to  the  chamberlain  who  had 
the  ear  of  the  pope  "the  most  danger- 
ous man  in  England/'  ^  a  man  who  had 
never  ''acquired  the  Catholic  instincts."' 
Manning,  too,  thought  him  dangerous, 
the  type  of  "a  worldly  Catholicism" 
which  would  "have  the  world  on  its 
side,"  he  considered  the  friends  who 
grew  enthusiastic  over  the  "Apologia" 
as  "literally  playing  the  fool,""  and  said 
"the  Anglicans  regarded  it  as  a  plea 
for  remaining  as  they  are."* 

But  these  are  not  the  significant 
things.  Almost  as  good  a  case  could 
be  made  out  against  Newman  for  his 
attitude  to  Manning  as  against  Man- 
ning for  his  attitude  to  Newman. 
Neither  shows  well,  especially  when 
they  fall  into  amenities  of  the  feline 
order."  What  is  significant  is  their 
alternative  policies  as  to  Oxford  and 
the  universities.  Newman  proposed  to 
found  a  Catholic  Hall  or  Oratory  at 
Oxford,  secured  land  for  this  purpose, 
and  got  the  provisional  approval  of  his 
ecclesiastical  superior.  He  may  have 
been  guided  by  his  instincts.  He  must 
have  yearned  for  Oxford  as  the  thirsty 
traveller  for  the  well-watered  oasis. 
There  he  had  lived  a  life  he  could  never 
forget;  influence  had  there  been  his, 
and  honor;  there  he  had  found  the 
friends  who  were  bound  to  him  by 
hoops  of  steel;  his  spirit  had  quickened 
theirs  and  they  had  quickened  his 
spirit  in  return,  making  his  blood  run 
warmer  and  his  pulse  beat  faster;  in 
a  sense,  all  his  friendships,  then  and 
always,  were  made  either  in  or  through 
Oxford.  It  was  then,  by  a  necessity 
of  nature,  interpreted  by  experience, 
that  he  turned  to  his  old  home,  pos- 
sessed of  the  feeling  that  where  the 
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*  Newman  ends  hie  correspondence  relative  to 
proposed  intenriew  thns :  ♦*  I  purpose  to  say  seven 
maosas  for  your  intention  amid  the  dilBcultles 
and  anxieties  of  your  ecclesiastical  duties."  But 
Ma&nfng,  not  to  be  outdone  in  ironical  inuendo, 
retorts : "  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  saying 
one  mass  every  month  for  your  intention  during 
the  pr^wnt  year." 


passion  of  his  life  had  been  suffered, 
and  its  sacrifice  accomplished,  there, 
if  only  his  Church  would  send  him, 
he  could  most  victoriously  do  the  work 
of  conciliation  and  conversion.  And 
among  the  wise  and  powerful  in  his 
Church  a  cognate  feeling  prevailed. 
The  Anglican  converts  had  made  ob- 
vious the  need  of  English  culture  to 
the  success  of  Catholicism  in  England. 
It  was  too  alien,  too  foreign  to  flourish 
on  our  insular  soil;  it  wanted  the  sen- 
timent, the  taste,  the  attitude  to  public 
and  domestic  questions;  in  a  word,  the 
consciousness  which  made  a  man  En- 
glish, a  person  capable  of  understand- 
ing and  being  understood  of  the  people. 
They  felt,  too,  that  the  more  public 
life  and  high  careers  in  the  State 
opened  to  their  sons,  the  more  was  it 
necessary  that  they  should  be  educated 
and  disciplined  in  the  schools  and  uni- 
versities of  the  nation;  and  they  no 
doubt  also  believed  that,  in  their  freer 
and  fuller  contact  with  the  centres  of 
living  thought,  Catholicism  would  give 
while  it  got,  and  influence  all  the  more 
that  it  was  being  influenced.  Indeed, 
considering  the  man  they  had,  his  name 
and  his  history,  it  seemed  as  if  the  very 
voice  of  €k)d  called  them  to  go  where 
he  was  ready  to  lead. 

But  this  was  not  the  view  of  the  man 
who  waiB  then  shaping  the  public  policy 
of  Catholicism.  The  question  rose  in 
the  last  year  of  Wiseman's  life,  indeed 
only  four  or  five  months  before  his 
death,  when  the  ruling  mind  was  the 
mind  that  was  to  reign  after  him. 
Manning  threw  his  whole  weight  into 
the  opposition,  used  all  his  skill  to  de- 
feat Newman.  The  common  and  char- 
acteristic method  was  pursued.  Rome 
was  fully  informed  of  Newman's  de* 
fects;  his  anti-Roman  tendencies;  the 
danger  of  sending  him  to  Oxford;  the 
danger  of  indulging  those  who  wanted 
him  to  go;  the  certainty  if  he  went  that 
he  would  attract  the  sons  of  rich  Cath- 
olics after  him,  and  they  would  be 
"protestantized,"  "de-catholicized,"  in  a 
word,  made  more  English  and  less 
Roman.  Propaganda  deliberated.  Car- 
dinal Reisach  came  and  investigated; 
was  taken  to  Oxford,  shown  over  the 
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ground  by  an  opponent  of  the  scheme; 
was  taken  to  Birmingham,  interviewed 
various  persons,  some  young  and  quite 
inexperienced,  but  was  not  allowed  to 
see  Newman,^  who  complained  that  he 
*'who  had  certainly  as  great  a  claim 
as  any  one  to  have  an  opinion,  had  not 
been  allowed  to  give  one,"  and  so  the 
well-informed  cardinal  was  sent  off, 
while  a  following  letter,  vouched  for 
his  competency,  saying  that  he  had 
seen  and  understood  all  that  was  going 
on  in  Bngland.  The  affair  ended  in  the 
only  way  possible;  but  what  is  even 
more  significant  to  us  than  the  method 
of  the  victors,  is  their  reasons.  They 
are  reasons  of  alarm,  of  fear  of  both 
light  and  freedom.  They  imply  the 
most  amaEing  distrust  of  Catholicism, 
of  its  ability  to  hold  its  own  in  the 
face  of  a  university  which  it  does  not 
itself  control.  There  is  no  sense  of  any 
special  mission  to  the  science  and  edu- 
cation, to  the  intellect  and  culture  of 
England.  There  is  no  feeling  that  It 
is  possible  so  to  teach  their  youth  as 
to  enable  them  to  brave  the  fierce  light 
which  the  living  academic  mind  casts 
upon  all  creeds;  or  that  it  is  better  for 
a  man  to  know  what  his  opponent  be- 
lieves than  to  grow  up  in  Ignorance  of 
it;  or  that  the  man  who  has  not  under- 
stood another  Church  has  not  believed 
his  own.  The  reasons  are  all'  of  the 
narrowest  order,  and  where  most  em- 
phasized, show  the  essential  uncatho- 
licity  of  this  Catholicism.  It  must  be 
Roman;  cannot  be  allowed  to  become 
English  lest  It  cease  to  be  papal.  Tet 
a  system  which  has  no  place  In  it  for 
the  most  distinctive  and  preservative 
characteristics  of  a  people  and  a  state 
is  the  last  system  that  can  claim  catho- 
licity as  its  special  attribute. 

8.  The  event  that  Is  by  many  con- 
sidered the  crowning  success  of  Man- 
ning's career  is  the  part  he  played  in 
the  Vatican  Council.  That  is  a  larger 
question  than  we  can  here  discuss. 
But  there  are  a  few  things  that  may 
be  said  concerning  it.  His  advocacy 
of  the  Council  and  its  decree  was  typ- 
ical of  his  whole  attitude  of  mind.    It 
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epitomized,  as  It  were,  his  intellectual 
and  spiritual  defects.  His  religion  was 
more  political  than  reasonable,  more 
legal  than  ethical,  more  a  creation  of 
positive  law  than  a  thing  of  spirit  and 
truth.  It  shows,  as  almost  nothing 
else  did,  the  extraordinary  limitations 
of  his  thought.  He  never  saw  the  de- 
cree of  infallibility  as  it  seemed  to 
other  minds,  more  capable  and  more 
learned.  He  rather  gloried  that  the 
ignorant  and  foolish  had  prevailed  over 
the  wise  and  prudent.  Here  he  was, 
on  the  one  side,  a  comparatively  recent 
convert  to  Catholicism,  no  scholar  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  no  theo< 
logian,  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Church  or  its  thought, 
quite  without  the  scientific  spirit,  or 
the  ability  to  read  with  critical  insiglit 
the  events  and  forces  which  had  created 
the  Church  he  adorned;  and  with  him 
a  multitude  of  bishops  from  the  more 
backward  regions  of  Catholicism, 
though,  of  course,  not  unrelieved  with 
some  of  another  sort.  And,  on  the 
other  side,  were  a  multitude  of  great 
scholars,  learned  theologians,  lifelong 
devout  Catholics  who  knew,  as  he  did 
not,  the  genius,  the  career,  the  achieve- 
ments, the  possibilities,  and  the  claims 
of  Rome.  And  yet  their  differences 
never  appear  for  a  moment  to  start 
within  him  a  doubt  of  his  position  or 
policy;  and  he  goes  forward,  manoeu- 
vring in  his  own  gay  fashion  as  if  the 
gravest  and  most  tremendous  of  all 
possible  questions  could  be  settled  in 
the  same  way  as  the  affairs  of  his  own 
diocese.  And  his  alarmist  pleas  as  to 
the  need  of  arresting  revolution  by  the 
decree  of  infallibility  are  exactly  on 
the  level  of  his  arguments  against 
going  to  Oxford  alike  in  principle  and 
alike  in  policy.  The  thought  or  the 
religion  that  is  afraid  to  go  into  the 
universities  of  a  country  will  never 
convince  its  reason  or  command  its 
conscience.  The  Church  that  expects 
to  stop  the  revolution  by  passing  a 
decree  which  declares  its  head  infalli- 
ble, is  like  the  child  who  stands  on 
his  castle  of  sand  and  defies  the  tide 
to  rise  above  the  rampart  he  has  built. 
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VI. 

1.   But  his  life  was  not  destined  to 
end  in  the  moment  of  victory.    Nemesis 
had  in  store  for  him  something  more 
tragic  yet  better.    The  second  period 
of  his  Catholic  life  came,  and  with  it 
came  another  mind  and  policy.     His 
correspondent  at  Rome  passed  away; 
the  old  pope  died,  and  another  filled 
his  place.    With  the  changed  men  came 
changed  relations  in  Italy  and  in  En- 
gland.   A  new  spirit  reigned  at  the 
Vatican,  and  the  forces  he  had  long 
commanded  from  Westminster  began 
to  break  from  his  control.   The  change 
was  signified  by  the  honor  which  came 
to  Newman,  connected  with  which  is 
a  tale  we  would  rather  not  attempt  to 
tell.    But  the  effect  on  Manning  was 
remarkable;   he   became   less   Roman 
and  more  B3nglish.    He  threw  himself 
with  extraordinary  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm into  public  and  social  movements. 
He  became  more  of  a  zealot  in  temper- 
ance, more  of  a  social  reformer,  more 
of  an  English  statesman,  forward  in 
every   public   question   and   work   of 
beneficence.    And  he  became  Jealous 
of  the  very  power  he  had  once  so  loved 
to  invoke  and  use,  sajring  that  "I  hardly 
know  in  Rome  a  man  high  or  low, 
who  understands  the  condition  of  the 
Church  in  the  British  Empire."  *   And 
as  there,  so  here.    He  complained  that 
he  was  left  alone,  that  ''Catholics  took 
no   interest   In   Catholic  affairs   of   a 
public  character,"*  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  were  "mischievously  wanting" 
in  attempts  "to  share  and  promote  the 
civil  life  of  the  people,"  that  they  failed 
because  they  did  not  take  the  work  of 
preaching  seriously,  because  they  had 
In  their  midst  a  reaction  against  the 
popular  use  of  "the  Holy  Scriptures," 
because  they  had   no   "perception   or 
consciousness"   of  the   reality   in  the 
spiritual  life  of  England  or  the  mean- 
ing of  the  fact  that  "all  the  great  works 
of  charity  in  England  have  had  their 
beginning  out  of  the  Church/'  because 
ihey  laid  too  much  stress  on  "sacra- 
mentallsm,"  priests  being  in  "danger 
of  becoming  mass-priests,  or  sacrament- 
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mongers,"  because  the  clergy  are  too 
official  and  have  the  vanity  and  weak- 
ness of  officialism,  and  because  they 
are  too  controversial  and  forget  the 
truth  that  "destruction  builds  up  noth- 
ing."*  I  have  found  his  "Hindrances 
to  the  Spread  of  Catholicism  in  En- 
gland," from  which  the  above  points 
are    taken,    impressive    and    pathetic 
reading.    They   were   written   in   the 
summer  of  1890,  and  show  how  the 
old  man  was  feeling  as  he  neared  the 
end.    The  mind  is  more  childlike,  more 
wistful,   more  alive  to  natural  good, 
less   strenuous   for  ecclesiastical   pre- 
eminence, full  of  the  great  conviction 
that    the    Church    can    conquer    only 
through  the  love  and  service  of  her 
sons.    I  am  happy  to  find  these  notes 
standing  where  they  do.     They  show 
that  to  the  old  man  had  come  a  saner 
and  a  nobler  mind.    He  does  not  now 
rage  at  his  own  people  as  anti-Roman 
and  anti-papal;  he  speaks  no  more  of 
infallibility,  looks  no  more  to  Italy  for 
light    and    salvation,    but    feels    that 
Catholicism  has  much  to  learn  of  En- 
gland, and  must  know  and  love  her 
virtues  better  before  she  can  hope  to 
win  her  faith.   We  must  not  call  the 
events  that  worked  this  change  tragic; 
rather  let  us  say  they  were  the  fruits 
of  the  spirit  of  grace. 

2.  The  writing  of  this  article  has 
not  been  a  pleasant  task.  Deep  as  is 
the  difference  which  divides  the  writer 
from  Manning  and  his  Church,  It  would 
have  been  infinitely  more  agreeable  to 
write  of  him  in  another  strain.  But 
the  study  of  the  documents  published 
In  this  book  left  him  no  option  but  to 
write  as  he  has  done,  or  not  to  write 
at  all.  He  is  grateful  therefore  to  be 
able  to  strike  at  the  end  a  note  of 
cordial  admiration.  Manning  was  a 
vigorous  administrator,  a  man  of  poli- 
cies and  methods,  who  was  determined 
to  have  work  done  in  his  own  way; 
but  he  was  not  always  as  careful  as 
he  ought  to  have  been  about  the  means 
he  used.  His  early  inclination  to  poli- 
tics was  a  real  expression  of  nature, 
for  his  aptitudes  were  for  the  service 
of  the  State  rather  than  the  Church, 
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and  he  loved  aud  served  the  Church 
as  if  It  were  a  State.  He  had  the  ambi- 
tion that  place  satisfied,  and  that  could 
not  be  happy  without  place;  power  he 
loved  more  than  fame,  and  if  he  some- 
times gained  it  by  ignoble  arts,  he  yet 
used  it  for  more  noble  ends.  He  was 
a  man  success  improved;  and  when 
the  temptations  which  appealed  to 
his  lower  instincts  were  removed,  he 
showed  in  his  age  some  of  those  finer 
qualities  of  nature  and  character  which 
we  miss  in  his  strong  and  aggressive 
manhood. 

With   the  passing  of   Manning   the 
time  has  come  for  gathering  up  the 
lessons  of  what  is  called  the  Oxford 
Movement   and   the   Catholic   Revival 
which  it  is  said  to  have  effected.    That 
cannot  be  attempted  here  and   now; 
but   one   or   two   things   are   obvious 
enough.    It  has  not  done,  at  least  as 
yet,   for  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcli 
all  that  was  either  feared  or  hoped. 
It  has  made  the  English  people  kind- 
lier to  Catholics,   but  not  to  Roman 
Catholicism.     For  this  the  latter  has 
itself   greatly   to   blame.     It   did    not 
know   the   time   of   its   visitation.     It 
doubted   where  it  ought  to   have  be- 
lieved, and  believed  where  it  ought  to 
have  doubted.    It  sacrificed  the  Church 
to  the  papacy,  and  lost  England  through 
its  belief  in  Rome  and  its  use  of  Roman 
methods.    This  book  is  full  of  evidence 
that  a  Catholicism  seated  at  Rome,  or, 
indeed,  with  a  head  localized  anywhere, 
can  never  again  govern  the  world.    To 
rule  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  relatively 
simple   thing;    Europe,    southern    and 
western,  was  but  a  little  place,  homo- 
geneous,    with    all    its    parts    easily 
reached,  and  all  its  forces  so  concen- 
trated as  to  be  easily  controlled.    But 
the  Christian  world  to-day  is  another 
matter;  vast,  populous,  diversified,  full 
of  many  minds,  and  all  minds  touched 
with  a  freedom  that  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority cannot  bind.     Government  of 
all  from  the  centre  has  ceased  to  be 
possible;  all  that  survives  of  It  is  ap- 
pearance  and    makebelieve.     For   the 
centre  must  be  got  to  do  as  the  prov- 
inces require;  and  so  the  authorities 
in  the  provinces  negotiate  and  intrigue 


at  the  centre  that  their  will  may  be 
done  there,  in  order  that  what  seems 
its  will  may  be  done  with  them.    Then, 
the  attitude  of  Catholicism  to  thought 
is  a  radical  weakness.    The  less  it  can 
mingle  with  the  world  in  the  free  marts 
of  knowledge,  the  less  will  the  world 
mind  what  it  says.    The  authority  that 
does  not  speak  reasonable  things  rea- 
son    will    not    hear.     And     Catholic 
thought  taken  as  a  whole  is  a  peculiarly 
sectional  thing,  apologetlcai,  polemical, 
standing  outside  the  large  movement 
of     modern     literature     and     science. 
Within  Catholicism  itself,  then,  there 
seems  to  us  no  promise  of  victory  over 
the  mind,  or  control  over  the  destinies, 
of  our  people.    But  it  is  possible  that 
forces  outside  her  ranks  may  repeat 
by  and  by  the  story  of  fifty  years  ago. 
As  the  danger  of  the  Low  Church  party 
was  its  afllnity  with  dissent,  the  dan- 
ger of  the  High  Church  is  its  afllnity 
with  Rome;  and  afllnity  has  a  trick  of 
turning  into  identity.    But  one  thing  is 
certain,   the  English   people  are,   and 
intend  to  remain,  masters  of  their  own 
religion   in  their  own   Churches,   and 
they,  and  not  the  clergy,  will  be  the 
arbiters    of   our    destinies.      Manning 
found   the  English   Catholic  laity  too 
strong  even  for  him,  and  in  the  other 
Churches  the  laity  are— well,  the  En- 
glish people,  and  in  religion  as  in  other 
things  they  have,  when  the  need  arises, 
a  masterful  way  of  settling  matters 
according  to  their  own  mind. 

A.  M.  Fairbaibx. 


From  The  Contemporary  ReTlew. 
PERSONAL  REMIKISGEKCES  OF  CARDINAL 

MANNING. 

My  first  meeting  with  Cardinal  Man- 
ning was  at  a  dinner  party  at  the  house 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Dunraven  in  1840. 
He  was  ushered  into  the  dining-room 
some  time  after  we  had  sat  down,  and 
I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing 
a  man  of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much. 
I  well  remember  saying  to  myself,  "I 
see  a  word  written  on  the  forehead  of 
that  man.  and  that  word  is  'Sacerdos.'  *'' 
Later  I  wrote  of  him  thus  to  a  friend:— 
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He  is  the  most  venerable,  refined,  geu- 
tle-natnred,  aspiring,  and  spiritually 
ardrat  man  whom  I  know.  He  was 
delighted  with  Henry  Taylor's  poem  in 
memory  of  your  husband  (Edward  Ernest 
Villiers).  **Did  you  know  him?"  I  asked, 
when  he  spoke  to  me  of  that  exquisite 
elegy.  "Know  him?"  was  the  answer; 
"we  were  companions  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford."  One  evening  at  Lavington  we 
read  to  each  other  alternately  passages 
out  of  Dante's  *Paradiso,'  and  agreed  that 
there  was  more  theology  within  the 
laurelled  head  of  that  grand  old  bard 
than  in  the  beads  of  half  the  bishops  now 
living. 

Not  long  afterwards  I  passed  several 
days  with  Manning  at  his  rectory 
house  at  Lavington,  of  which  parish 
he  was  then  rector.  Each  day  we 
dined  at  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  which  was  very  near  the  par- 
sonage. One  of  those  days  we  ascended 
through  the  woods  to  the  summit  of  the 
Downs,  and  walked  along  them,  enjoy- 
ing the  magrnificent  prospect  which  they 
command.  That  night  we  walked  till 
a  very  late  hour  up  and  down  before  the 
hall  door  of  the  parsonage.  Our  con- 
versation was  chiefly  on  theology,  but 
not  a  little  on  poetry  also.  For  that  he 
had  plainly  a  great  admiration,  pro- 
vided that  the  verse  was  of  a  severe 
order,  both  intellectual  and  spiritual; 
but  neither  he  nor  Newman  ranked 
Wordsworth  as  highly  as  I  did.  Again  • 
he  recurred  to  Dante,  and  after  quot- 
ipg  a  remarkable  passage,  exclaimed 
vehemently:  "There  is  no  poetry  like 
Dante's;  it  is  St  Thomas  Aquinas  put 
into  verse!  Those  two  were  the  great- 
est of  human  minds!"— a  saying  re- 
corded by  me  in  a  sonnet  more  than 
forty  years  later.  Sir  Henry  Taylor's 
poetry  had  a  great  interest  for  him,  as 
well  as  for  Cardinal  Newman,  and  for 
the  same  reason— viz..  Its  union  of  com- 
pact strengrth  with  classic  grace  and 
refinement,  and  its  freedom  both  from 
the  sensational  and  the  effeminate. 
Neither  he  nor  Newman  liked  poetry 
that  did  not  include  a  strong  element 
of  the  severe  as  well  as  of  the  thought- 
ful. 

By  degrees  the  chief  characteristic 
which  belonged  to  Manning  impressed 


me  with  more  and  more  of  definiteness. 
One  of  these  was  his  extreme  intellec- 
tual self-possession,  a  quality  in  which 
he  was  a  signal  contrast  to  Garlyle,  who 
seemed  to  me  unable  to  "do  his  think- 
ing" until  he  bad  worked  himself  up 
into  an  intellectual  passion,  as  the  lion 
is  said  to  prepare  himself  for  action  of 
another  sort  by  first  lashing  himself 
into  a  rage.  Manning* had  also  the 
moral  counterpart  of  this  intellectual 
habit  in  a  self-control  which  was  so 
marked  that  no  one  looking  upon  him 
could  well  imagine  his  being  carried 
away  by  any  sudden  Impulse.  This 
singular  deliberateness  and  serenity 
were  sometimes  charged  upon  him  as 
coldness.  There  are,  however,  many 
different  sorts  of  ardor.  Archbishop 
Whately  used  to  speak  of  his  great 
friend,  Dr.  Arnold,  as  one  with  a  heart 
so  warm  that  his  friendships  were  to 
him  what  the  closest  ties  of  blood  are 
to  others;  while  mere  acquaintances 
were  often  to  him  what  friends  are  to 
ordinary  men.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  a- 
great  cause,  rather  than  any  individual 
man,  was  that  which  drew  out  the 
strongest  ardors  of  Manning's  nature. 
He  might  easily  have  preferred  the 
interests  of  a  great  friend  to  his  own; 
but  he  would  certainly  have  preferred 
that  of  a  great  cause  to  that  of  either 
self  or  friend.  His  human  affections 
concentrated  themselves  on  a  few, 
while  to  the  many  beyond  these  he 
gave  respect  rather  than  admiration 
and  a  helpful  and  benevolent  regard 
rather  than  ardent  sympathies.  The 
intensity  of  his  nature,  however,  could 
not  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  had 
seen  him  In  church  and  at  prayer.  His 
stillness  was  one  that  seemed  as  if  it 
could  not  have  been  shaken  if  the 
church  had  caught  fire.  Some  human 
affections  had  also,  it  is  said,  acquired 
with  him  a  character  not  less  intense 
and  indelible;  but  of  these  I  had  not 
been  a  witness,  and  never  heard 
him  speak.  One  of  them  was  directed 
to  his  father.  Every  evening  at  Lav- 
ington he  used  to  walk  up  to  say 
his  vespers  in  a  little  church  where 
there  were  then  few  or  no  worshippers, 
wearing  a  cloak  much  the  worse  for  the 
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wear.  It  had  been  his  father's.  His 
chief  friend,  I  think,  was  Robert  Wil< 
berforce. 

He  preserved  other  relics  perhaps 
more    precious,    as    I    learned    when 
travelling    with    him    to   Rome.     We 
stopped  at  Avignon;  and  a  few  minutes 
after  our  diligence  entered  the  court- 
yard of  our  hotel,  a  small  black  bag 
belonging  to  him  was  missed.    It  had 
been  stolen,  and  all  inquiries,  whether 
Instituted  by  the  police  or  the  clergy, 
failed  to  recover  it    He  declared  that 
whoever  had  it  in  his  possession  might 
keep  what  else  it  contained,  which  in- 
cluded £100  in  money,  if  only  he  re- 
stored the  letters  in  it.    At  the  first 
moment  after  the  discovery  of  his  loss 
the  expression  of  grief  in  his  face  and 
voice  was  such  as  I  have  seldom  wit- 
nessed.   He  spoke  little;  and  when  I 
was  beginning  to  speak,  he  laid  his  hand 
4>n  my  arm,  and  said,  "Say  nothing!  i 
can  Just  endure  it  when  I  keep  perfectly 
silent."    The  loss  probably  was  that  of 
bis  most  precious  memorials;  but  it  did 
not  even  at  the  time  make  him  negligent 
of  the  "casual  stranger."    After  he  had 
given  his  directions  we  entered   the 
dining-room,  and  he  sat  down  apart 
Not  long  afterwards  he  observed  that  at 
a  small  table  not  distant  there  sat  a 
maidservant,     alone     and     neglected. 
The  future  cardinal  rose  and  did  for 
her  all  that  her  master  and  mistress  had 
forgotten  to  do.    He  brought  a  waiter 
to  her,  became  her  interpreter,  and  took 
care  from  time  to  time  that  nothing 
should    be    wanting    to    her    dinner. 
When  all  efforts  to  recover  the  lost 
treasure  had  failed  he  went  to  Rome  by 
sea,  and  I  went  to  Florence.    We  met 
again  at  Rome.    He  met  my  Inquiries 
with  a  brief  reply:  "No;  the  loss  was 
probably*  necessary— necessary  to  sever 
all  bonds  to  earth."    He  once  said  to 
me  that  he  feared  he  had  often  had  to 
lament    great    coldness,    or    apparent 
coldness,  in  his  bearing  to  others.    Here 
certainly  no  such  coldness  was. appar- 
ent 

The  degree  in  which  Manning  had 
long  lived  In  and  for  spiritual  things 
threw  probably  a  character  of  remote- 
ness for  him  not  only  over  all  temporary 


things,  but  also  over  all  human  ties 
except  the  closectt.  He  had  been  re- 
garded as  an  Evangelical  in  his  early 
clerical  days,  the  religion  then  of  most 
devout  men;  and  when  the  revived 
"High  Church"  doctrine  bad  blended 
that  teaching  with  a  larger  one,  he 
became  a  High  Churchman  of  the  most 
spiritual  order.  A  large  proportion  of 
his  works  in  his  Catholic  days  illus- 
trated the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  especially 
the  book  to  which  I  believe  he  attached 
the  most  importance,  viz.,  "The  Tem- 
poral Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  I 
remember  his  remarking  to  me  that 
Archbishop  Lelghton,  to  whose  charac- 
ter and  writings  he  was  much  attached, 
had  In  his  youth  had  some  intercourse 
with  the  Jesuits,  and  that  their  spiritual 
works  had  always  to  a  certain  degree 
retained  an  Influence  over  him.  It  was 
thus  with  himself  also.  It  was  his 
speciality  that  with  the  ardent 
ecclesiastical  principles  of  his  mature 
years  there  was  Joined  an  unmistak- 
able spirituality  far  higher  than  that 
of  his  early  teaching,  though  quite  con- 
sistent with  it 

The  sincerity,  and— a  different  thing— 
the  reality  of  his  ecclesiastical  opinions 
are  amply  illustrated  in  several  vol- 
umes of  his  early  sermons,  the  repub- 
lication of  which  could  not  but  help,  as 
they  did  when  they  first  appeared,  to 
advance   the   cause   of   Church   prin- 
ciples.   These  last  were  ere  long  to  be 
severely  tested.    Not  a  few  occurrences 
took  place,  and  several  ecclesiastical 
Judgments    were    pronounced    which 
were  more  or  less  opposed  to  these 
principles;   but,    though    he   lamented 
them,  they  did  not  abate  his  profound 
attachment  to  the  Church  of  England 
—long,  Indeed,  his  strongest  passion,  as 
it  was  mine  also.    At  last  came  the 
€k>rham  Judgment,  which  left  the  doc- 
trine  of  Baptismal   Regeneration   an 
open  question  in  the  Anglican  fold.    A 
solemn  "Address"  was  almost  imme- 
diately Issued.   It  was  signed  by  Man- 
ning, and  twelve  other  prominent  EUgh 
Churchmen,   cleric  and   lay,   affirmed 
that  that  Judgment  unless  cancelled, 
must  fix  a  gulf  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  iHrlmltive  Church,  and 
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deprive  her  of  all  teaching  authority. 
The  Judgment  was  not  cancelled,  and 
Manning  surrendered  his  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  though  not  immediately. 
Daily  his  secession  was  expected,  but  it 
did  not  come  for  two  years;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  imputa- 
tion that  he  acted  on  that  occasion 
under  the  influence  of  temper,  or  pre- 
cipitately. I  remember  his  saying  to 
me  during  one  of  my  visits  to  Laving- 
ton:  "Leaving  one's  Church  we  ought  to 
regard  as  the  most  awful  of  all  things 
next  to  death  and  judgment"— adding, 
after  a  pause,  "Yet,  we  have  all  to  die, 
and  all  to  be  judged."  He  waited  till 
no  hope  remained  of  the  Gorham  Judg- 
ment being  reversed. 

My  own  opinions  as  to  the  immense 
seriousness  of  the  crisis  had  been  quite 
as  advanced  as  Manning's  from  the 
time  that  the  €k>rham  Judgment  was 
passed,  and  it  had  become  plain  that  it 
was  not  to  be  cancelled.  Many  troubled 
pamphlets  came  out  from  time  to  time, 
written  by  High  Churchmen  "perplexed 
in  the  extreme,"  and  propounding 
theories  according  to  which  the  con- 
dition of  things,  bad  as  it  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be,  was  yet  one  that  might  be 
borne  with  under  protest.  These 
theories  we  both  regarded  as  "jury- 
mast  theories,"  under  which  we  were 
invited  to  sail  while  the  ship  was 
dragging  the  mast  recently  blown  over. 
I  remember  Manning  meeting  them 
with  the  dry  remark,  "If  a  man  traffics 
long  with  such  sophisms  he  will  fall  at 
last  into  a  confirmed  habit  of  babbling 
and  talking  nonsense."  Old  preposses- 
sions and  consequent  misgivings  were, 
however,  strong  with  me,  for  I  had  long 
thought  it  a  duty  of  loyalty  to  read 
Church  history  through  Anglican  spec- 
tacles. I  remember  Manning's  quiet 
answer  to  a  remark  of  mine.  "Our 
position  is  not  pleasant,"  I  said.  "The 
waves  rise;  our  vessel  leaks,  and 
assumes,  besides,  a  good  deal  the  look 
of  a  merchant  vessel.  Near  us  rides  a 
ship,  vast,  majestic,  and  secure.  But 
then  there  remains  an  ugly  doubt,  when 
we  think  of  the  charges  brought  against 
her  in  our  youth— viz.,  may  not  that 
stately  ship  have  come  from  an  infected 


port,  and  have  the  plague  on  board?" 
His  face  shrivelled  up  into  an  expres- 
sion of  humorous  vexation  as  he  replied, 
"Or,  at  least,  bugs!" 

Cardinal  Manning  has  often  been 
accused  of  being  ambitious.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  as  regards  that  fault,  and  as 
regards  a  very  different  one,  super- 
stition, there  are  two  ways  of  escaping 
the  snare— viz.,  that  of  being  above  it, 
and  that  of  being  below  it.  Many,  no 
doubt,  are  preserved  from  all  tempta- 
tion to  ambition  by  a  noble  humility 
and  spirituality,  and  by  the  absence 
of  self-love;  while  others  are  preserved 
from  it  by  indolence,  or  frivolity,  or  the 
absence  of  all  high  aspiration.  A  man 
conscious  of  great  powers  will  generally 
wish  to  have  a  sphere  in  which  he  can 
exercise  them  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
Idnd,  even  if  he  be  unusually  free  from 
those  lower  motives  which  change  it 
into  a  vulgar  ambition.  Nay,  without 
any  such  alloy,  or  ambition  of  an 
unworthy  kind,  strong  faculties  may, 
by  a  natural  instinct,  crave  a  field  for 
their  exercise,  as  bodily  energies  do 
without  reproach.  Manning  would 
never,  I  am  sure,  have  desired  a  posi- 
tion which  he  knew  might  be  occupied 
by  another  with  more  benefit  to  man- 
kind; neither  would  he  have  been  slow 
to  suspect  that  he  might  himself  be 
unequal  to  Its  duties.  His  enemies  do 
not  attribute  failure  to  him  when  tested. 
That  his  promotion  to  the  Archbishop- 
ric of  Westminster  was  neither  sought 
nor  desired  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
enclosed  letter:— 

St.  Mabt  of  thx  Angels,  May  26, 1866. 
My  dearest  Aubrey, — 

I  write  under  great  pressure.  A  few 
words  rather  than  none.  You  were  one 
of  the  first  I  thought  of  when  this  thing 
came  on  me  and  I  wish  I  could  see  you. 
It  all  seems  so  like  an  illusion.  I  only 
trust  no  personal  faults  of  mine  may 
hinder  the  work  you  truly  describe.  The 
way  this  act  of  the  Holy  Father  has  been 
received  here  is  as  far  beyond  my 
thoughts  as  the  act  itself.  The  consecra- 
tion is  here  on  June  6.  Next  day  I  hope 
to  start  for  Rome  for  the  Pall,  without 
which  I  can  do  nothing. 

Always  yours  very  affectionately, 

H.  E.  Maxnikg. 
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^8  little  is  gratified  ambition  indicated 
in  the  following  letter,  written  when  its 
writer  was  created  cardinal:— 

ROMS,  March  26,  1875. 

I  wish  you  were  here  with  me.  You  say 
tmly  that  this  is  a  time  of  yery  mixed 
feeling.  If  I  can  better  serve  the  Church, 
fio  be  it!  For  myself,  it  is  a  restraint  upon 
the  liberty  I  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 
Moreover,  any  one  who  in  the  world's 
eyes  rises  high  is  thought  to  seek  it,  and 
love  it;  and  that  hinders  his  work  for 
souls.  God  knows  whether  that  has  been 
80  with  m^  And  I  will  wait  for  the  last 
day. 

St.  Andrews  and  St.  Gregory's  are  the 
same.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me.  I  al- 
ways was  drawn  to  that  church,  and 
Bede's  "History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons" 
gave  me  always  a  great  love  of  St. 
Gregory,  besides  all  that  I  had  for  him  as 
Pontiff  and  Doctor. 

One  thing  I  feel,  as  I  said,  it  is  like 
being  told   off  to   fight   the   persecution 
which    from    Berlin    will    spread    wide. 
And  for  this  I  have  a  good  will. 
Affectionately  yours, 

Hekby  E.  Cardinal  Manning. 

There  was  the  less  reason  to  attribute 
Cardinal  Manning's  rapid  rise  to 
ambition,  in  the  bad  sense  of  that 
word,  because  he  manifestly  possessed 
that  union  of  qualities  which  almost 
inevitably  leads  to  eminence  unless  a 
man  is  resolved  not  to  accept  it  He 
was,  at  the  same  time,  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  of  great  circumspection. 
The  practical  qualities  of  a  man  of 
business  were  in  him  blended  with  the 
contemplative  faculties  necessary  for 
the  theologian.  He  had  ardent  convic- 
tions; but  when  events  had  finally  taken 
a  course  opposed  to  them,  he  was  not 
prevented  by  temper  from  accepting 
the  inevitable  and  making  the  best  of 
it.  This  was  a  thing  the  more  easy  for 
him  because  he  did  not  attribute  bad 
motives  to  opponents;  he  not  only  ad- 
mitted, but  constantly  remembered, 
how  often  men  with  equal  sincerity  and 
equal  capacity  see  things  from  the  most 
opposite  points  of  view.  He  had  a  pro- 
found conviction  that  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  pope,  however  small 
the  territory  within  which  it  was  to  be 
exercised,   was  necessary— that  is,   in 


the  long  run  necessary— for  his  inde- 
pendence, and  that  his  independence 
was  an  essential  part  of  Christian 
civilization  and  the  well-being  alike  of 
all  nations,  whether  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant. This  opinion  had  on  various 
occasions  been  strongly  expressed  on 
political  and  philosophical  grounds  by 
the  most  eminent  Liberal  statesmen, 
English  and  French,  such  as  Falm- 
erston,  Brougham,  and  Thiers,  as 
well  as  by  the  leading  Italian  patriots 
of  an  earlier  day,  who  believed  that  the 
dignity  of  Italy,  slb  well  as  her  security, 
required  that  the  pope  should  retain 
Rome  as  its  sovereign,  and  thus  not  be 
subjected  to,  or  supposed  to  be  sub- 
jected to,  any  civil  dominion.  Cardinal 
Manning  was,  of  course,  of  that  opinion. 
The  following  extracts  from  two  letters, 
the  last  written  about  eighteen  years 
later  than  the  first,  show  how  deeply 
he  felt  on  the  subject;  and  at  the  same 
time  how  far  he  was  from  thinking  that 
a  remedy  was  to  be  sought  for  what  be 
deemed  a  great  folly  and  a  great  wrong, 
through  any  forcible  interference  with 
the  rights,  or  the  claims,  real  or  so- 
called,  of  the  Italian  people:— 

September  221,  1870. 
The  Italians  have  forced  their  way  into 
Rome;  and  as  I  believe  that  there  is  a  God 
that  judgeth  the  earth,  so  sure  I  am  that 
their  doom  will  not  tarry.  But  [naming 
an  influential  Italian]  has  poisoned 
honest,  simple,  kindly  minds,  till  they 
hate  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  all  that  is 
noble,  as  false  and  base,  and  love  what  is 
base  and  false,  as  if  it  were  just  and 
good.  May  God  avert  the  judgment  we 
deserve. 

Your  affect.       H.  E.  M. 

Again  he  wrote: — 

April  19,  1888. 
My  dear  Aubrey, — 

By  all  means  publish  your  Sonnets  on 
Rome  (St.  Peter's  Chains)  by  themselves, 
and  soon.  I  am  watching  with  anxiety 
what  is  passing  in  Italy,  being  fully  con- 
vinced that  Rome  can  only  return  to  the 
pope  hy  the  unll  of  the  Italian  people,  and 
that  armed  intervention  or  diplomatic 
pressure  will  only  revive  and  harden  the 
opposition  of  the  Italian  people.  If  it 
were  restored  by  either  of  these  interven- 
tions ab  extra,  it  could  stand  by  support 
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ah  extra  over  again,  from  which  may 
Heaven  preserve  us.  I  am  glad  you  like 
the  '^Religio  Viatoris;"  the  chain  of  rea- 
soning cannot  be  broken.  The  promises 
may  be  disputed;  but  the  logic  is,  I  believe, 
safe.  I  am  reading  some  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  poems  with  great  delight.  What 
I  read  years  ago  I  did  not  much  take  to; 
but  *Thyr8is,"  and  some  of  the  "Pagan- 
ism" is  of  a  very  high  order. 

Always  yours  affectionately, 
Hekbt  E.,  C.  Archbishop. 

Looking  back  on  the  career  of  an 
old  friend  at  his  departure,  after  the 
question  as  to  how  far  that  career  was 
a  noble  one,  there  comes  another— viz., 
how  far  it  was  a  happy  one.  Cardinal 
Manning's  was,  as  far  as  I  can  Judge, 
a  singularly  happy  one,  not  in  the  sense 
of  having  had  manifold  enjoyments, 
or  of  having  escaped  severe  afflictions, 
but  in  a  higher  sense  of  the  word  happi- 
ness. His  life  had  not,  I  think,  brought 
him  many  Joys  from  many  sources;  yet 
it  had  conferred  on  him  much  Joy  from 
a  few,  but  these  the  highest.  His 
happiness  was  almost  wholly  of  a 
spiritual  order,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. He  had  a  sleepless  faith,  and 
one  that  so  penetrated  all  his  faculties 
that  it  brought  the  whole  of  his  life  into 
a  unity.  Some  would  have  said  that 
his  nature  was  not  as  wide  as  it  was 
high.  It  was  not  wide  in  the  sense  of 
being,  like  that  of  a  great  dramatist.  In 
strong  sympathy  with  many  things  of 
a  very  contrasted  character,  some  high 
and  some  low;  but  it  was  wide  in  the 
sense  of  seeing  the  same  clear  light  re- 
flected from  many  remote  objects;  and 
for  him  it  was  not  true  that  only  "the 
low  sun  makes  the  color."  He  had,  like 
Cardinal  Newman,  a  keen  sense  of  the 
humorous,  though  the  general  charac- 
ter of  his  mind  was  a  severe  serious- 
ness. He  had  a  great  love  of  music, 
though  in  church  he  could  only  tolerate 
ascetic  music.  The  other  arts  gave  him 
a  deep  delight  also;  but  only  in  those 
austerer  forms  of  them  in  which  their 
highest  as  well  as  their  earliest  speci- 
mens had  bravely  challenged  the 
human  heart,  and  but  slightly  the 
mere  senses;  and  when,  in  early  Chris- 
tian days,  the  canvas  of  Cimabue  and 


Giotto  seemed  to  have  caught  the 
sacred  shadows  flung  up  from  the  en- 
sanguined walls  and  vaulted  roofs  of 
the  Catacombs,  and  to  have  glorified 
them.  When  we  visited  together  the 
Italian  galleries,  he  passed  by,  as  if  he 
did  not  see  them,  the  pictures  of  the 
later  schools,  round  which  the  larger 
groups  collected,  and  gazed  long  upon 
a  Fra  Angelico,  with  a  gaze  that  re- 
minded me  of  Leigh  Hunt's  fine  remark, 
"A  good  picture  is  a  window.  Through 
it,  we  look  beyond  It— far  down  long 
vistas  of  thought."  His  friends  scolded 
him  for  this  excluslveness.  They  did 
not  know  that  we  see  many  things  only 
through  blindness  to  many  things. 

The  love  of  literature  was  in  Manning 
as  strong  as  the  love  of  art,  while  to 
many  It  seemed  to  restrict  Itself  within 
as  narrow  limits.  Here,  too,  he  was 
narrow  in  one  sense,  but  wide  in 
another.  His  Intellect  was  a  sternly 
consistent  one,  and  therefore  whatever 
was  opposed,  not  in  form  only,  but  In 
spirit  also,  to  his  strongest  convictions, 
or  to  his  deepest  sympathies,  found  in 
him  no  acceptance.  The  lesser  merits 
seemed  to  him  only  to  wage  war  on  the 
greater.  On  the  other  hand,  in  what 
he  admired  he  found  more  to  admire 
than  ordinary  admirers  find  in  their 
wider  range.  In  the  case  of  pagan 
writers  he  could  make  large  allowance 
for  the  mode  In  which  the  subjects 
they  treated  must  have  presented  them- 
selves from  the  pagan  point  of  view. 
He  did  not  believe  that  religion  re- 
quired that  every  book  should  be 
didactic;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
could  not  forgive  those  who,  In  Chris- 
tian ages  and  Christian  lands,  wrote  in 
a  strain  such  as  the  nobler  writers  of 
pagan  days  would  have  regarded  as  a 
sin,  not  only  against  decorum  but 
against  letters.  Among  our  later  poets, 
I  think  that  the  two  whom  he  admired 
most  were  Alfred  Tennyson  and  Henry 
Taylor.  Of  my  father's  "Mary  Tudor" 
he  wrote  thus,  several  years  after  its 
publication:— 

It  is  work  of  a  mind,  high,  large,  and 
good;  conception  and  continuity  and 
intellectual   purpose    throughout.    As    to 
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beauty,  it  is  less  the  beauty  of  the  eye  and 
ear,  though  there  is  much  of  that  also, 
than  of  the  ideal  and  the  spiritual  world. 
And  in  this  its  beauty  is  very  great.  This 
is  the  result  of  one  hasty  reading;  but  I 
shall  not  only  read  it  again,  but  I  feel 
that  I  have  one  more  book  that  I  can  read 
again  and  again,  as  I  can  the  "Life  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury." 

Perhaps  my  feeling  may  be  tinged  by 
sympathy  and  the  "Idola  Ecdesiastica.*' 
But  Gladstone's  is  not;  and  we  agree  in 
considering  "Mary  Tudor"  the  finest 
drama  since  Shakespeare's  time.  It  is  to 
me  one  more  evidence  of  the  injustice  or 
the  incapacity  of  readers  and  critics,  that 
it  should  be  unknown. 

No  one  can  read  Manning's  nnmerouB 
Tolumes,  especially  those  of  hie  later 
years,  without  perceiving  from  the  style 
alone,  which,  as  an  Anglican  bishop. 
Dr.  Charles  Harris,  once  remarked  to 
me,  had  "edges  as  keen  as  the  edges  of 
a  knife,"  that  style  must  have  been  with 
him  a  careful  study.  To  that  study  I 
only  heard  him  allude  once,  and  then  in 
terms  very  characteristic.  "In  my 
youth,  and  when  beginning  to  write, 
I  took  great  pains  with  my  style.  I  am 
ashamed  of  this.  It  was  unworthy.** 
Walter  Savage  Landor  would  not  have 
approved  that  opinion.  He  took 
greater  pains  himself,  and  might  have 
replied,  "Your  humility  tramples  on  the 
pride  of  Plato  with  a  greater  pride;"  or 
he  might  have  answered:  "You  are 
wrong;  Bacon,  when  he  published  his 
great  work,  prefixed  to  it  the  words, 
'These  were  the  thoughts  of  Francis 
Bacon,  of  which  that  posterity  should 
become  possessed  he  deemed  to  be  their 
advantage.'  High  thoughts  are  a  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  whose  atten- 
tion, in  the  absence  of  a  befitting  garb 
for  them,  they  do  not  adequately  chal- 
lenge." 

Landor  was  proud,  not  only  of  his 
style,  but  of  the  pains  which  he  took 
with  it.  That  care,  he  said,  should  be 
only  in  part  concealed;  light  touches  of 
the  chisel  should  remain  on  the  mar- 
ble." Newman  also  wrote  with  extraor- 
dinary care,  but  his  care  was  only  to 
be  plain. 

I  do  not  think  that  beautiful  scenery 
contributed    much    to    the    enjoyment 


either  of  Manning  or  Newman,  and  both 
of  them,  I  feel  sure,  would  have  agreed 
with  Sir  Henry  Taylor  in  preferring  the 
wide  plains  and  rich  valleys  of  Italy, 
bordered  by  majestic  mountains  with 
graceful  outlines— mountains  that  knew 
how  to  keep  their  distance-^to  the  Al- 
pine peaks  and  preciplqes.  I  took  him 
once  to  Monk  Coniston,  the  exquisite 
abode  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garth  Marshall, 
and  one  of  the  loveliest  regions  in  En- 
gland's lake  country,  but  he  seemed 
to  me  to  look  on  its  mountains,  and 
those  about  Windermere,  as  he  looked 
on  their  poet,  Wordsworth— that  is, 
with  respect,  entire  approval,  and  a 
reasonably  warm  regard,  rather  than 
with  enthusiasm.  The  scenes  he  most 
enjoyed  were  those  In  which  he  could 
most  effectually  labor  for  his  fellow 
men,  and  especially  for  their  moral 
interests.  In  such  labors  he  was  inde- 
fatigable; nay,  they  seemed  rather  to 
sustain  his  strength  than  exhaust  it. 
He  had  a  wonderful  gift  for  adminis- 
tration, systematizing  all  his  duties, 
never  being  in  a  hurry,  finding  out  the 
aptitudes  of  those  about  him,  and  using 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  When  he 
had  toiled  all  day,  to  preach  in  the 
evening  was  a  rest  to  him;  it  meant 
simply  thinking  aloud,  often  an  easier 
thing  than  thinking  In  silence.  He  was 
as  much  a  spiritual  utilitarian  as  if  he 
had  been  a  Jesuit.  When  a  gentleman 
of  great  munificence  once  promised  to 
build  a  cathedral  for  him  at  the  cost  of 
£300,000,  I  can  imagine  his  replying 
carelessly,  "All  right;"  but  he  raised, 
after  arduous  and  unceasing  efforts, 
£20,000  to  provide  Catholic  schools,  in 
place  of  secular  schools,  for  the  Catholic 
children  of  his  diocese. 

Manning  was  not  an  enthusiastic 
man,  and  it  was  not  from  Imaginative 
excitements  that  his  relicpious  happiness 
was  drawn.  Neither  did  it  come  to 
him  chiefiy  because  submisrton  to 
authentic  authority  had  led  him  out  of 
the  "strife  of  tongues,"  for  he  was 
neither  an  indolent  nor  a  nervous  man. 
Soon  after  he  became  a  Catholic  I 
heard  that  one  of  his  old  Anglican 
friends  had  written  to  him,  asking  what 
he  had  found  in  Catholicism  more  than 
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he  had  previouBly  possessed,  and  that 
he  had  answered,  ''Rest  and  security," 
or  some  words  to  the  same  effect  That 
answer  was  sharply  commented  upon. 
I  wrote  to  him,  asking  whether  he  had 
used  those  words.  His  reply  was  that 
his  words  were,  "Certainty  and  reality." 
In  another  letter  he  said,  '*I  had  ex- 
pected to  find  in  the  Church  the  inex- 
pugnable citadel  of  faith;  but  I  have 
found  in  it  no  less  the  home  of  love." 
So  it  remained.  Religion  was  the  root 
of  that  peace  which  belonged  to  more 
than  the  last  forty  years  of  a  life  that 
had  escaped  neither  its  trials  nor  its 
frustrations. 

Among  the  latest  of  Cardinal  Man- 
ning's letters  to  me  Is  one  which  refers 
to  one  of  the  last  of  his  public  acts,  that 
one  in  which  he  consented,  probably 
against  his  will,  to  take  a  part  as  an 
arbitrator  at  the  time  of  the  great  Lon- 
don strikes:— 

Yon  must  have  thought  me  strangely 
careless  in  not  thanking  you  for  your 
affectionate  and  interesting  letter.  It 
came  to  me  in  the  midst  of  the  strikes. 
Since  then  I  have  been  again  and  again 
trying  to  avert  new  contentions.  And 
now  as  to  the  strikes;  I  can  only  say  that 
I  never  thought  of  it  till  I  found  myself 
in  it;  and  I  believe  that  our  Lord  used  me 
as  He  did  Balaam's  ass.  I  have  been  so 
long  working  with  working-men  that  it  is 
no  difficulty  to  me;  and  somehow  I  am 
known  to  the  English  working-men  as 
well  as  to  any.  They  listened  to  me 
readily  from  the  first.  Give  my  kind 
regards  to  your  brother  Stephen,  and  my 
thanks  for  his  excellent  version  of  Hor- 
ace— a  hard  task  well  done. 

ChriatiDM,  1889. 

It  was  not  all  who  made  the  same 
friendly  estimate  of  Cardinal  Manning 
as  was  made  by  his  brother  archdeacon 
in  their  Anglican  diocese,  Julius  Hare, 
at  a  clerical  meeting  held  soon  after 
Manning's  submission  to  Rome:  "Alas, 
we  shall  hear  that  divine  eloquence  no 
more  at  our  meetings."  Not  long  after 
that  submission  I  remember  hearing 
three  successive  reports  about  him 
circulated  among  parties  who  had  a 
quick  ear  for  whatever  illustrated  what 
was  called  "the  deterioration  of  con- 


verts." The  first  was  that  he  had  been 
seen  walking  in  the  Corso  at  Rome  with 
a  hunting-whip  in  his  hand,  and  in  a 
shooting-Jacket  opprobrious  with  large 
horn  buttons;  the  second  was  that  he 
had  taken  an  Italian  farm;  and  the 
third  was  that  he  had  already  mani- 
fested such  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
that  "the  pope  had  been  obliged  to  send 
him  to  prison.  In  his  later  life,  Rumor, 
which  had  come  in  as  a  lion  went  out 
as  a  lamb,  and  limited  itself  to  asser- 
tions that  his  unusually  "Liberal" 
opinions  in  politics  had  only  been 
assumed  as  the  best  way  of  playing  a 
Catholic  game  in  England.  This  as- 
sumption was  a  mistake.  His  political 
opinions  were  more  "Liberal"  than 
mine  had  ever  been,  for  I  had  ever  clung 
to  those  convictions  which  I  had  learned 
in  my  youth  from  Edmund  Burke;  but, 
such  as  they  were,  he  had  expressed 
them  no  less  in  his  Anglican  than  in 
his  Catholic  days,  opposed  in  that 
respect  to  Newman  and  Pusey.  He 
might  perhaps  have  echoed  an  expres- 
sion attributed  to  Lacordaire  on  his 
death-bed,  "I  die  a  penitent  Catholic, 
and  an  impenitent  Liberal."  All  prej- 
udices against  him,  as  against  Cardinal 
Newman,  had  died  away  many  years 
before  his  death.  Manning  had,  I  be- 
lieve, no  resentments.  Certainly  he 
never  confounded  the  man  with  the 
doctrine,  and  therefore,  while  uncom- 
promising as  regards  the  doctrine,  he 
was  never  uncharitable  to  the  individ- 
ual. No  one  was  more  zealously  a 
believer  in  what  is  sometimes  called 
"invincible  ignorance,"  but  ought  to  be 
called  "involuntary  igrnorance  of  cer- 
tain great  truths;"  but  he  might  have 
also  remarked  that  in  our  spiritual  as 
in  our  material  heritage  poverty  need  be 
no  more  a  sin  than  wealth  is,  provided 
that  It  is  honestly  come  by.  Such  a 
comment  upon  the  poet's  "honcHt 
doubt"  would  seem  to  mean  no  more 
than  that  God  alone  knows  the  heart. 
I  remember  Manning's  saying  to  me, 
**We  must  always  remember  that  no 
man  is  lost  whom  Infinite  Power,  Infi- 
nite Wisdom,  and  Infinite  Love  can 
save."  He  had  sympathy  with  those  to 
whom  he  appeared  very  severe.    Thus, 
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writing  in  1800  of  the  "Salvation 
Army,"  he  said,  "If  General  Booth  can 
gather  under  human  influence  and 
guidance  those  whom  all  other  agencies 
for  good  have  not  yet  reached,  who  shall 
forbid  him?"  He  was  for  friendly  co- 
operation where  that  was  practicable, 
and  once  he  remarked,  "It  was  the 
i^uakers  who  had  originated  the  /Anti- 
Slavery  Society.* " 

The  charge  against  him  that  he  was  a 
cold-he&rted  man  certainly  was  not 
sanctioned  by  his  known  love  for  chil- 
dren, and  his  exclamation  on  one 
occasion,  "A  child's  needless  tear  is  a 
blood-blot  on  this  earth." 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic 
of  Cardinal  Manning's  intellect  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  its  pellucid  clearness, 
a  clearness  by  most  men  attained 
through  effort,  but  his  naturally  and 
inevitably.  It  was  apparently  the 
result  of  an  intensely  keen  logical 
faculty,  but  one  not  exercised  in  th^ 
common  syllogistic  form,  but  after  a 
more  transcendental  fashion.  It  is  this 
unconscious  form  of  logic  which  enables 
a  man  to  arrange,  as  if  by  intuition,  the 
whole  subject-matter  of  his  thought, 
as  if  from  a  height,  and  thus  to  form 
a  right  Judgment  upon  it.  Another 
<*hjracteristic  of  his  intellect  was  its 
unusual  combination  of  this  scientific 
faculty  with  imagination.  Cardinal 
Manning  had  two  great  favorites  among 
Thinkers.  Without  instituting  any 
comparison  between  him  and  them  as 
regards  the  comparative  degree  in 
which  he  and  they  possessed  those  two 
faculties  which,  at  all  events,  he 
possessed  in  common  with  each,  the 
following  sonnet  expresses  that  which 
eminently  characterized  his  intellect 
also:— 

CARDINAL      MANXINQ. 
LAYINOTOK  AKD  BOME. 

I  learned  his  greatness  first  at  Lavington. 
The  moon  had  early  sought  her  bed  of 

brine, 
But  we  discoursed  till  now  each  starry 

sign 
Had  sunk.    Our  theme  was  one,  and  one 

alone, 
"Two    Minds    supreme,"    he   said,    "our 

earth  has  known; 


One  sang  in  science,  one  served  God  in 

song, 
Aquinas,    Dante."    Slowly   in    me   grew 

strong 
A  thought:  these  two  great  minds  in  him 

are  one. 
Lord,  what  shall  this  man  do?    Later,  at 

Rome, 
Beside  the  dust  of  Peter  and  of  Paul, 
Eight  hundred  mitred  sires  of  Christen- 
dom 
In  council  sat.    I  marked  him  *mid  them 

all. 
I  thought  of  that  long  night  in  years  gone 

by, 
And  cried,  "At  last  my  question  meets 

reply." 

AUBBEY  DE   VeBE. 


From  The  Argosy. 
PLEYDELL'S  PREDICAMENT. 

By  C.  E.  C.  Weigall. 
I. 

There  was  nothing  the  least  romantic 
about  Bernard  Pleydell,  the  senior 
subaltern  of  one  of  the  Garrison 
Artillery  Batteries  in  Malta.  He  was 
standing  in  his  quarters  at  Fort 
Margherita,  gloomily  looking  out  at  the 
driving  rain,  and  the  thick  smother  of 
smoke  from  the  P.  &  O.  Chusan,  that 
was  getting  up  steam  in  the  Quarantine 
Harbor  below.  A  "Gregala"  was  blow- 
ing, and  the  Mediterranean,  lashed  into 
breakers,  was  roaring  and  dashing 
under  the  cliffs  on  which  the  fort  was 
built 

Pleydeirs  quarter  was  not  at  all 
pretty.  He  had  made  no  attempt  at 
decoration,  and  the  thinly  color- washed 
walls  looked  more  bare  than  ever.  In 
contrast  to  the  three  or  four  prints  cut 
out  from  illustrated  papers  and  pinned 
up  against  them.  Half-a-dozen  photo- 
graphs of  male  and  female  Pleydells 
adorned  the  chimney-piece,  but  as  they 
were  all  sallow  and  black-haired  like 
himself,  (they  added  no  touch  of  beauty 
to  the  room. 

The  generosity  of  a  grateful  nation 
not  having  provided  the  huts  with  fire- 
places, a  parafiin  stove  was  smelling 
evilly  in  one  corner,  and  near  it  a  small 
monkey   was   crouching,   blinking  his 
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eyes  In  a  drearily  meditative  manner, 
and  plucking  at  his  blue  and  red 
flannel  coat  in  discontented  fasliian. 

The  monkey  was  Pleydeirs  only  real 
friend,  for  the  sad  reason  that  the 
senior  subaltern  was  not  popular  with 
his  fellows.  It  was  no  doubt  his  own 
fault  in  a  great  measure,  for  he  was  by 
nature  exceedingly  reserved,  and  his 
habits  were  unsociable. 

He  had  not  appreciated  the  chaff  that 
had  been  showered  upon  him  on  his 
first  arrival,  and  had  resented  it  with 
all  the  dislike  that  had  been  bred  in  a 
boy  reared  exclusively  at  home,  and 
then  hustled  into  the  service  through 
the  miUtia. 

Mr.  Pleydell  senior  had  had  great 
ideas  as  to  the  rearing  of  his  eldest  son. 
But  as  these  were  unfortunately  nipped 
in  the  bud  by  the  total  loss  of  his  for- 
tune when  Bernard  was  barely  six 
years  old,  the  theories  were  never  put 
into  practice. 

No  one,  however,  regarded  young 
Pleydell  with  any  great  amount  of  love, 
for  he  was  not  the  sort  to  inspire  strong 
feelings  of  any  kind,  and  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  the  Pleydell  family  to  be 
demonstrative,  or  even,  as  the  outside 
world  said,  ordinarily  affectionate. 

Bernard  had  drifted  to  Malta,  after 
Woolwich  and  Gib.,  with  a  definite  idea 
that  life  was  a  failure,  and  his  life  in 
particular  most  undesirable.  He  had 
fallen  in  somehow  with  the  monkey, 
regarded  with  great  disfavor  by  the 
rest  of  Battery  ,  and  the  two  dis- 
consolate ones  had  become  great 
friends. 

*'It  doesn't  seem  much  use  going  on 
living  after  all!"  he  said,  as  he  turned 
back  from  contemplating  the  rain- 
washed  walls  of  the  guard-room  and 
the  shivering  sentry.  "I  can't  afford  to 
play  polo,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  could 
stick  on  a  pony  if  I  did  try,  for  I  don't 
know  its  head  from  its  tail.  Who  in  all 
this  beastly  hole  cares  twopence 
whether  I  live  or  die;  and  a  drop  over 
the  rocks  would  be  so  easy;  the  coroner 
would  bring  it  in,  *drowned  while  bath- 
ing,* and  the  battery  would  only  say  I 
was  a  fool,  and  that  would  be  nothing 
new.      They   wouldn't   care   much   at 


home  either.  Frank  is  the  sharp  one  of 
the  family,  and  if  I  was  gone  there'd 
be  more  of  the  needful  for  him!" 

The  monkey  gave  a  grunt  His 
sympathies  were  evidently  aroused, 
and  Pleydell  stooped  to  scratch  him 
gratefully  behind  the  ear. 

"I've  always  been  the  unlucky  one  of 
the  family,  too.  They  say  luck  must 
turn;  but  it's  a  deuce  of  a  long  time 
turning  with  me." 

If  the  monkey  could  have  spoken,  he 
might  have  said  with  truth  that  since  he 
had  been  reft  from  his  parental  tree  in 
Singapore,  the  luck  had  certainly  not 
been  in  his  favor.  But  being  a  reserved 
monkey,  he  merely  made  an  ineffectual 
grab  at  an  inquisitive  mosquito  and 
subsided  into  himself. 

"Who  is  there?"  said  Pleydell  sharply, 
as  a  heavy  step  stumbled  up  the  wooden 
stairs,  and  a  knock  came  at  the  door. 
"Oh,  it  is  you,  Brady!  What  do  you 
want?" 

"Please,  sorr,  there's  a  lady  asking 
for  you  in  the  ofllcer's  mess,"  said  the 
soldier-servant,  with  an  ill-concealed 
grin,  "and  she  wouldn't  be  put  off  with 
no  one  else  either!  She've  got  a  pile 
of  luggage,  and  a  cab,  sorr,  and  the 
major  says  will  ye  plase  to  come  at 
oncet!" 

PleydoU  turned  white. 

"A  lady?  What  do  you  mean, 
Brady?"  he  stammered.  For  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  five-and-twenty 
years  of  uneventful  life,  he  could 
remember  no  member  of  the  female  sex 
who  was  the  least  likely  to  have  turned 
up  unexpectedly  in  Malta. 

"She's  Just  a  slip  of  a  gurl— as  purty 
as  the  daylight,  sorr,  and  as  neat  as " 

Brady  was  waxing  sentimental,  and 
paused  in  vain  to  find  a  suitable  simile 
wherewith  to  describe  the  peculiar 
charms  of  this  unknown  fair  one.  He 
sidled  up  to  the  table,  keeping  a  furtive 
eye  on  his  master,  and  began  to 
straighten  the  books  and  papers  that 
lay  in  an  untidy  heap  upon  it. 

•*The  major's  a  bit  put  out,  sorr,"  ue 
suggested  tentatively. 

Pleydell  seemed  to  be  stricken  dumb 
by  the  awful  event  that  was  seemingly 
about  to  happen  to  him.    His  face,  with 
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Its  expression  of  undisguised  horror, 
was  almost  ludicrous. 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  he  ejaculated 
helplessly. 

"If  I  might  make  so  bold,  sorr,  Td  say 
as  how  you'd  better  go  at  once;  for  the 
major,  he " 

Pleydell  gave  yent  to  an  exclamation 
that  is  better  left  unrecorded,  and  cram- 
ming his  cap  over  his  eyes,  fled  down 
the  steps  and  out  into  the  mess^garden. 
With  reckless  disregard  for  his  neat 
blue  suit,  he  dashed  through  puddles 
and  mire,  and  flung  the  rain-drenched 
rose-branches  from  his  path,  reaching 
the  mess-hut  before  he  had  given  him- 
self time  to  consider  the  awful  step  he 
was  taking. 

He  was  a  young  man  who  shunned 
the  society  of  women  on  every  occasion 
in  life.  And  to  be  stranded  in  this 
fashion,  without  the  option  of  escape, 
was  indeed  a  calamity. 

Brady,  left  alone  with  the  monkey, 
contemplated  his  own  face  in  his  mas- 
ter's looking-glass  with  much  equa- 
nimity. Then  he  tried  on  Pleydell's 
ties  one  after  the  other,  and  read  his 
latest  letters  from  home  that  were 
stuck  carelessly  in  the  rim  of  the  glass, 
while  the  monkey  sat  and  looked  on, 
blinking  like  a  meditative  Sphinx. 

II. 

The  mess-hut  presented  a  truly 
strange  appearance  when  Pleydell 
sluiik  in  at  the  door,  bringing  an  atmo- 
sphere of  rain  and  fog  with  him.  He 
had  gathered  so  far,  that  a  carrozza 
stood  waiting  with  two  boxes  of  vast 
dimensions  fllling  up  inside  and  outside, 
while  the  Maltese  driver  was  drying  his 
wet  clothes  on  the  cushions.  The  lug- 
gage had  evidently  Just  come  off  the 
P.  and  O.  For  one  was  labelled  "Not 
wanted  on  the  voyage,"  and  the  other 
"Wanted  in  the  cabin."  The  initials,  in 
white  paint  on  their  black  covers,  were 
no  help  to  the  distracted  young  man, 
for  he  could  recall  no  Pleydell  whose 
initials  were  J.  T.  P. 

The  clerks  in  the  colonel's  office 
opposite  were  evidently  overcome  by 
the  novelty  of  the  situation,  and  the 
sentry,    outside   the   guard-room,    had 


shortened  his  pace  to  stare  through  the 
driving  rain  at  the  dripping  carriage. 

Major  Clay  was  sitting  bolt  upright 
in  his  favorite  lounging-chair  wiih  a 
righteous  air,  as  though  to  assure!  the 
world  that  he  never  went  to  sleep  after 
luncheon  and  that  he  was  not  suffering 
tortures  from  siftting  on  a  tin  of 
tobacco. 

Two  subalterns  were  pretending  to 
read  in  the  background,  and  Captain 
Hill  was  pouring  out  tea  from  a  brown 
Rockingham  teapot  with  a  broken 
spout,  and  wishing,  with  a  heated  air 
of  annoyance,  that  the  bread-and-butter 
was  a  little  thinner. 

On  the  sofa  near  the  door,  a  girl  was 
sitting,  dressed  in  a  brown  tweed  gown 
and  a  sealskin  Jacket,  with  a  Jaunty  lit- 
tle felt  hat  perched  on  her  dainty  head. 
She  was  very  pretty,  with  waving 
bronze-colored  hair  and  a  complexion 
like  a  blush-rose.  Her  saucy  blue  eyes 
were  lifted  mischievously  to  Hill's  sol- 
emn face,  and  as  Pleydell  entered  he 
heard  her  say,  in  a  sweet,  shrill  voice:— 

"Oh,  thanks  so  much!  No  sugar  for 
me  and  lots  of  milk.  What  a  funny 
little  place  this  is  I  Fancy  having  no 
real  fireplace,  and  almost  seeing  day- 
light through  the  cracks  in  the  walls!" 

"Yes,  ah,  yes,"  murmured  Hill;  "but 
it  has  its  advantages;  it  is--ah— very 
healthy." 

"For  those  who  can  endure  to  the  end, 
I  suppose!  It  must  be  a  regular  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest!  What  do  you  do  if 
any  one  gets  bronchitis?"  pursued  the 
rosy  lips. 

Fortunately  for  Hill,  the  unhappy 
youth  in  the  doorway  stumbled  into 
sight  at  that  moment,  and  the  major 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Oh,  here  you  are,  Pleydell!  I  mu8i 
be  off!  Confounded  press  of  work! 
You'll  be  glad  to  see  your  sister?" 

"Jack!"  cried  the  girl,  making  a  step 
forwards  and  then  stopping  dead  with 
her  hand  still  outstretched.  ''Oh,  it 
isn't  Jack!"  she  broke  out  piteously. 
"Where  is  he?  what  has  happened?" 

"Heaven  knows!"  groaned  Pleydell 
miserably,  as  he  eyed  the  beautiful 
stranger  in  front  of  him  in  blank  dis- 
may.   He  had  never  in  his  life  set  eyes 
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on  her  before  till  that  moment;  and  he 
had  certainly  never  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Jack. 

''But  where  Is  Jack  Playdel,  my 
brother?"  cried  the  girl  hysterically, 
resting  one  hand  on  the  table,  and  look- 
ing at  him  with  tearful  eyes. 

Pleydell  had  never  been  looked  at  by 
such  eyes  before,  and  the  winning  light 
in  them  took  his  breath  away.  He  no 
longer  felt  shy.  A  feeling  of  pleasure 
was  beginning  to  dawn  in  him,  which 
expressed  itself  in  one  of  his  rare 
smiles;  a  smile  which  made  his  face 
quite  handsome. 

'*My  dear  young  lady,  I  don't  know 
anything  about  your  brother!"  he  said 
gently;  ''but  since  you  are  here,  under 
the  influence  of  some  mistake,  yon 
must  allow  me  to  escort  you  to  your 
friends." 

The  attitudes  of  the  three  men  In  the 
background  became,  at  thia  point, 
thoroughly  characteristic.  The  two 
subalterns  were  lo<^ing  on  with  ill- 
concealed  amusement  at  Pleydell's 
new  attitude.  Captain  Hill  had  risen 
to  his  feet,  still  unconsciously  grasping 
the  teapot,  which  was  dribbling  a  hot 
stream  over  his  trousers,  and  trickling 
dismally  down  upon  the  rug  at  his  feet. 

The  major,  being  a  woman-hater,  had 
already  taken  flight  for  fear  he  should 
be  consulited  in  the  matter,  and  was 
even  now  making  the  best  of  his  way 
down  to  the  ferry,  to  escape  to  the 
CastiUe  for  safety. 

"But  I  haven't  got  any  friends  here!" 
said  the  girl  breathlessly.  "I  thought 
that  Jack— my  brother,  I  mean— had 
got  here  from  India  by  this  time— he  is 
coming  here,  you  know— and  I  was  not 
very  happy  in  England  with  my  guar- 
dian; so  I  ran  away,  and  came  to  keep 
house  for  Jack." 

"Then  you  must  be  a  sister  of  the 
Playdel  who  has  Just  got  his  step  and 
is  expected  here  next  month  to  Join  us. 
He  got  a  go  of  fever  and  could  not  leave 
in  the  last  trooper.  But  his  name  is 
spelt  differently  from  mine!"  said  Ber- 
nard earnestly.  "Shall  I  take  you  back 
to  your  ship  again?  You  could  return 
overland  from  Brindlsi." 

At  that  moment  the  harsh  shriek  of  the 


P.  and  O.  whistle  was  heard,  and,  look- 
ing out,  he  saw  the  black  funnel  of  the 
ship  below  the  hill  moving  swiftly  out 
of  the  harbor  towards  the  sea. 

The  girl  stood  erect  for  a  moment,  her 
pretty  head  thrown  back,  her  face 
blanching. 

"It  has  gone,  so  that  is  no  use!"  said 
Bernard  dully. 

She  gave  a  quick  glance  of  fear 
around  her,  and,  sinking  back  on  to  the 
sofa,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  two  subalterns,  appalled  at  the 
new  turn  that  affairs  had  tanen,  basely 
deserted  their  brother  in  his  hour  of 
need,  and  lefit  the  room  with  more  haste 
than  elegance. 

"Oh!"  said  Baynes,  the  orderly  officer, 
as  he  banged  the  door  of  his  quarter 
behind  him,  and  flung  himself  into  a 
chair,  rolling  backwards  and  forwards 
convulsed  with  mirth.  "Poor  old  Pley- 
dell! Fancy  him  a  squire  of  distressed 
damsels!  I  wish  I  was  going  over  to 
mess  to-night— the  Joke  is  quite  too  good 
a  one  to  lose!" 

"Well,  it  would  be  a  bit  hard  on  Pley- 
dell to  turn  the  Joke  against  him  when 
he  has  behaved  so  uncommonly  well 
through  the  whole  affair!"  expostulated 
the  other. 

"Didn't  you  think  she  was  going  to 
embrace  him,  when  she  called  out 
'Jack'?" 

"By  Jove,  she  is  a  pretty  girl;  and 
Pleydell's  in  luck's  way  for  once!" 

"Just  lend  me  a  hand  with  this  dis- 
tribution schedule,  old  chap.  The 
colonel's  nuts  on  getting  it  to-morrow, 
and  I  never  had  a  head  for  figures— and 
my  forage  bills  will  keep  cropping  up 
between  the  lines.  It  really  is  an 
infernal  nuisance  that  the  expenditure 
of  every  subaltern  must  exceed  his 
income!" 

Hill  and  Pleydell,  in  the  ante-room, 
9tuck  gallantly  to  their  post. 

Pleydell  stayed,  because  he  had  begun 
to  feel  a  sneaking  liking  for  his  position. 
And  Hill  stayed  because  he  felt  it  a 
mean  thing  to  leave  his  own  subaltern 
in  the  lurch.  But  he  retreated  dis- 
creetly into  the  background,  and  blocked 
up  the  window  against  curious  eyes 
with  his  portly  figure. 
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He  went  further  even,  and  began  to 
whistle  a  bar  or  two  of  a  comic  song, 
thinking  tliat  it  would  put  the  girl  more 
at  her  ease  to  be  thus  delicately  assured 
that  he  was  not  thinking  about  her. 

And  when  Molly  Playdel  swallowed 
down  her  tears,  and  roused  herself  to 
consider  existing  circumstances,  the 
words  of  "Jemmy  on  the  Chute,  boys," 
became  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the 
peculiar  expression  on  Pley dell's  dis- 
tressed face. 

She  laughed  a  little,  and  sat  up,  with 
the  tears  hanging  on  her  long  lashes, 
her  cheeks  flushed,  and  her  lips  still 
quivering. 

"It's  a  dreadful  thing,"  she  said 
quaintly.  "But  since  I  am  here,  and 
have  not  enough  money  in  my  pocket 
to  get  home  again,  I  will  go  to  the 
hotel,  and  stop  there  till  Jack  comes. 
He  can't  be  very  long,  and  as  he  has 
got  lots  of  money,  that  will  be  all 
right.  Jack  and  I  have  always  done 
everything  together,  so  he  will  not  be 
the  least  surprised  to  find  me  waiting 
for  him  here!" 

"Don't  you  think.  Pleydell,"  broke 
in  Hill  clumsily,  "that  we  had  better 
take  her  to  Mrs.  Holland?  You  see, 
Miss  Playdel  is  so  young  to— to " 

"I  won't  go  to  any  nasty  spiteful 
women!"  cried  Molly,  with  sudden 
energy.  "I  have  made  a  vow  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  women  again,  since 
my  guardian's  wife  turned  out  such  a 
cat!  I  am  nineteen  and  quite  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  myself,  and 
insist  on  being  taken  to  an  hotel  at 
once!" 

There  was  something  so  imperious  in 
her  voice,  that  the  two  men  gave  way 
at  once  with  the  usual  masculine 
cowardice  where  women  are  concerned. 
And  Miss  Playdel  held  out  her  hand  to 
the  elder  man  with  a  pretty  gesture  of 
dismissal. ' 

"Good-bye,  Captain  Hill;  thank  you 
very  much  for  the  tea.  I  am  afraid  I 
must  have  been  an  awful  bore  coming 
in  like  this.  You  need  not  be  the  least 
alarmed  on  my  account,  for  I  left  my 
maid  at  the  P.  and  O.  office,  and  we  will 
call  for  her  at  once.  Come  along,  Mr. 
Pleydell!"     And   with   the   air  of   an 


empress  she  swept  out  of  the  ante-room, 
her  humble  namesake  following  in  her 
train. 

"Well,  of  all  the  rum  goes,"  ejaculated 
Hill,  contemplating  ruefully  the  pool 
of  tea  on  the  rug,  "this  is  the  rummesi. 
I  ever  knew!  What  the  dickens  will 
happen  next?  Fancy  Pleydell  the  hero 
of  an  affair  like  this!" 

He  sat  down  and  tried  to  settle  to  his 
cigar  and  his  Tinted.  But  the  leading 
articles  seemed  to  be  prosy,  and  his 
eyes  would  wander  to  the  deserted 
sofa,  where  he  conjured  up  a  vision  of 
a  lovely  piquant  face,  and  a  pair  of  tear- 
drenched  eyes. 

Molly  Playdel  had  temporarily  glori- 
fied the  mess  into  which  she  had  flown 
like  a  sunbeam;  and  Captain  Hill, 
beginning  to  fear  that  he  was  on  the 
highroad  to  making  a  fool  of  himself » 
went  to  his  quarter  and  read  "Fortifi- 
cation" for  an  hour. 


III. 

The  drive  to  Valletta  seemed  actually 
short  to  Pleydell  that  afternoon. 

He  had  forgotten  to  take  a  coat,  and 
the  rain  was  driving  in  at  every  angle 
of  the  carrozza,  the  useless  leather  cur- 
tains of  which  flapped  wildly  in  the 
wind.  But  such  was  his  distracted 
state  of  mind,  that  he  actually  felt 
neither  rain  nor  wind,  although  one 
shoulder  and  arm  were  drenched  to  the 
skin  as  he  held  on  to  Molly's  box  to- 
prevent  it  from  sliding  off  the  seat  at 
every  Jolt  of  the  rickety  cab. 

Molly's  chatter  seemed  to  him  the 
most  amusing  and  witty  conversation  ta 
which  he  had  ever  listened,  and  he 
hated  the  thought  of  the  elderly  maid 
who  was  cooling  her  heels  in  the  office 
in  Valletta,  and  to  whom  he  must  con- 
sign his  lovely  charge. 

The   carrozza   rattled    down    Strada 
Mercanti  till  it  drew  up  at  the  door  of 
the  office,  and  Pleydell  got  out:— 
"  "Shall  I  go  and  tell  your  maid  to- 
come  down  to  you?" 

Molly  smiled  brilliantly  at  him,  and 
he  departed  on  his  quest,  leaving  the 
girl  looking  happily  down  the  long  hill 
of  the  street  to  the  grey  fort  at  the  far- 
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end  of  it— and  beyond  again— the  grey 
strip  of  sea. 

When  he  returned,  it  was  alone,  with 
a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  a  disturbed 
face. 

'*Yoar  maid  is  not  there,"  he  said 
nervously,  trying  not  to  see  the  light  die 
out  of  her  happy  eyes  and  the  smile 
from  her  lips. 

Molly  caughl^  the  letter  from  h^  hand, 
and  tore  it  open. 

"Oh,  I  can't  believe  it!"  she  cried  in- 
credulously. "Petman  has  gone— gone 
back  to  England!  What  shall  I  do? 
Oh!  it  can't  be  true!" 

Pleydell  took  the  letter,  and  read  it 
through. 

"Dear  Miss  Molly,— I  can't  bring  my- 
self to  stop  in  this  heathen  place- 
where  they  jabber  and  talk  sort  of 
gibberish— and  as  you  are  all  safe  with 
Mr.  Jack,  I  am  going  back  to  England 

» 

by  the  ship  as  we  came  in;  me  and  the 
chief  steward  is  going  to  be  married, 
and  he  will  see  me  safe  home,  for  he 
leaves  the  ship  at  Brindisi. 

"Yours  truly, 

**  Eliza  Petman." 

"Get  into  the  carrozza  again!"  cried 
the  girl  desperately.  "Don't  stand 
staring  there— take  me  to  the  nearest 
hotel,  for  heaven's  sake!  What  a 
dreadful,  dreadful  day  this  has  been!" 

Pleydell  gave  the  man  directions  to 
drive  to  the  Victoria  Hotel,  and  sat 
silently  down  at  her  side  again. 

Her  little  face  had  grown  hard  and 
old-looking,  as  she  realized  her  lonely 
position  in  this  strange  land,  and  he 
cursed  himself  for  his  stupidity  in  being 
unable  to  find  words  of  comfort  for  her. 
When  they  reached  the  hotel  door,  and 
Pleydell  had  engaged  a  room  for  her, 
she  turned  stiffly  towards  him. 

**Thank  you,  Mr.  Pleydell— good-bye," 
she  said.  But  he  saw  the  trouble  in  her 
face,  and  the  terror  in  her  eyes,  and 
knew  that  she  had  reached  the  limit  of 
her  endurance. 

The  bare  passage  of  the  hotel  was 
empty,  and  they  were  quite  alone,  save 
for  the  Maltese  chamber-maid  hovering 
in  the  distance.  He  took  her  small, 
cold  hand  in  his,  and  a  new,  strange 


spirit  of  chivalry  woke  a  marvellous 
light  of  pity  in  his  face. 

"Poor  child!"  he  said.  "I  am  so 
sorry  for  you.  You  must  look  upon  me 
as  your  brother  till  Jack  comes.  ^  And  if 
you  are  the  least  lonely  you  must  let 
me  bring  my  major's  wife  to  see  you. 
She  is  a  regular  good  sort  of  a  woman." 

Molly's  unnatural  calm  gave  way, 
and  she  clung  to  him,  crying. 

"Oh,  please,  don't  bring  any  woman  to 
see  me.  I— I  could  not  bear  it— they 
would  laugh— and  if  you  do  not  tell  any 
one  that  I  am  here— till  Jack  comes— 
no  one  will  know.  How  could  Petman 
go  and  leave  me  like  this?" 

Then  she  broke  away  from  him,  and 
left  him  standing  there  awkwardly, 
looking  after  her  with  a  troubled 
face. 

His  last  recollection  of  her  that  after- 
noon was  an  April  face  smiling  through 
many  tears,  and  a  sweet  voice  saying, 
a  little  brokenly:— 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Pleydell— till  to-mor- 
row; you  must  come  and  see  me- then." 

He  went  to  the  Gastille  to  mess  that 
night  with  a  new  feeling  of  importance 
upon  him.  The  story  of  his  adventure 
had  reached  there  before  him,  and  he 
bore  the  volley  of  chaff  that  was  poured 
upon  him  with  unusual  equanimity. 

"I  suppose  the  young  woman  and  her 
maid  will  go  back  by  the  next  ship,  eh, 
Pleydell?"  said  Hill  confidentially, 
later  in  the  evening.  "I  think  you  be- 
haved uncommonly  well,  my  boy,  and 
if  I  can  help  you  in  any  way,  you  must 
let  me  know;  it  is  an  awkward  position 
for  both  of  you,  you  know." 

"You  are  very  good,"  said  Pleydell 
quietly.    "I  will  remember." 

It  was  only  in  his  quarters  that  night 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  reflect  on  his 
position.  He  sat  up  late  over  the  smell- 
ing paraffin  stove  striving  to  recollect 
every  word  that  had  passed  between 
them  that  day,  and  every  new  expres- 
sion that  had  flitted  across  her  lovely 
face. 

He  little  thought,  that  in  the  bare 
hotel  bedroom  Molly,  feeling  more 
desolate  than  she  had  ever  done  in  her 
short  well-sheltered  life,  was  luieeling 
on    a    chair,    with    her    face    pressed 
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against  the  window-pane,  looking  out 
into  Strada  Reale. 

The  rain  had  ceased  at  "Retreat,"  and 
the  moon  had  risen  above  the  white 
town  and  the  storm-tossed  sea.  The 
street  was  quieter  than  it  had  been  all 
day,  and  by  the  light  of  the  gas-lamp 
outside  she  could  see  the  flower-stall 
opposite,  still  open,  heaped  up  with 
faint  sweet  violets,  and  roses  dashed 
with  rain. 

There  was  a  dance  going  on  inside  the 
Palace,  and  she  heard  the  "Blue  Dan- 
ube" rising  and  falling  on  the  wind  in 
a  wave  of  pathetic  sound.  She  sat 
listening,  crouched  on  the  window-seat 
with  her  sealskin  coat  drawn  over  her 
for  warm/th,  little  thinking  that  of  all 
fair  things  in  the  island  of  flowers  she 
was  the  fairest  at  that  moment. 

"I  wonder  what  he  is  doing  now,*' 
she  said  at  last.  "It  is  all  very  dread- 
ful of  course,  but— he  is  not  so  ugly 
after  all,  when  you  get  used  to  him." 

And  as  Molly  Playdel  dimpled  and 
blushed  the  moon  sailed  out  of  the 
clouds,  and  she  fled  back  to  bed  under 
her  mosquito  curtain  with  a  little 
shiver  of  loneliness. 

Before  lunch  next  morning  Pleydell 
had  hurried  through  his  work  and  prii- 
sented  himself  at  the  hotel. 

He  was  shown  into  the  little  sitting- 
room  where  Molly  sat,  surrounded  by 
her  small  household  gods  in  the  shape 
of  photographs  and  china  ornaments 
she  had  brought  from  home.  She 
looked  up  brightly  as  Pleydell  came 
clumsily  forward. 

"Dear  me,  how  nice  you  look!"  she 
said  approvingly.  "What  an  improve- 
ment uniform  is  to  people!  I  suppose 
Jack's  will  be  much  more  beautiful  than 
yours,  as  he  is  a  captain?  You  will  like 
him,  he  is  so  splendidly  handsome!" 

Pleydell  sat  down  and  began  to  finger 
the  little  scraps  of  muslin  and  lace  that 
lay  in  her  work-basket.  He  wondered 
if  mortal  finger  could  ever  wear  that 
tiny  gold  thimble  with  the  turquoise 
band  that  he  balanced  with  difficulty 
on  the  tip  of  his  own. 

**What  are  you  making?"  he  said. 

"Oh,  a  pincushion  for  Jack,  and  a  tie- 
case.     He    likes    having    everything 


pretty  about  him,  and  I  want  to  make 
him  a  whole  set  for  his  table.  You  see, 
probably  he  will  take  a  house,  and  we 
shall  live  together  here." 

"Happy  Jack!"  murmured  Pleydell, 
and  then  blushed  furiously  at  his  pre- 
sumption. 

"There  was  a  letter  lying  for  you  on 
the  table  down-stairs,  which  I  brought 
up  with  me.  It  did  not  look  particu- 
larly interesting,  so  I  did  not  hurry  to 
bring  it  up." 

Molly  fiushed  rosily,  and  then  grew 
white. 

"It  is  from  my  guardian's  wife,"  she 
said;  "it  is  sure  to  be  horrid.  Will  you 
read  it  for  me,  Mr.  Pleydell?  and  then 
you  can  tell  me  if  there  is  anything 
important  that  I  ought  to  know." 

Pleydell  took  the  letter  distastefully, 
and  read  it  through.  Then  he  tore  it 
into  a  hundred  pieces  and  fiung  it  into 
the  grate. 

"This  is  the  only  part  of  it  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  least  worthy  your 
notice,"  he  said,  handing  her  a  bank- 
note which  had  been  contained  in  the 
envelope. 

"Mrs.  Carey  is  very  angry  with  me?" 
said  Molly  faintly,  putting  the  note  into 
her  purse. 

"Yes,  very,"  he  nodded  gravely. 

"She  won't  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  me,  and  this  is  the  balance  of  my 
banking  account?" 

'Yes,"  said  the  firm  lips. 
'Well,  it  is  the  only  money  I  have  in 
the  world  till  Jack  comes  back.  Let 
us  forget  these  horrid  people,  and  only 
think  of  Jack.  And  you  must  have 
some  lunch,  Mr.  Pleydell,  and  we  will 
order  some  champagne,  and  drink  to 
my  dear  Jack's  speedy  arrival,  and  then 
we  will  go  out  for  a  walk." 

IV. 

Of  all  garrison  towns  on  the  fax!e  of 
our  earth,  Valletta  is  perhaps  the  one 
most  given  to  gossip.  It  is  as  bad  as  a 
cathedral  town  and  a  work-party  rolled 
into  one;  and  the  malicious  tongues  of 
the  two  or  three  ladies  in  the  garrison, 
who  spread  and  fan  the  flame,  were 
soon  busy  with  Molly  Playdel's  reputa- 
tion. 
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Nothing  ever  passes  unnoticed  in 
Malta.  If  you  give  a  dinner-party,  it 
is  a  moral  certainty  that  you  liave  come 
into  a  fortune;  or  if  you  appear  in  a  hat 
which  liails  from  London  and  your  hus- 
band is  an  insignificant  captain,  it  is 
really  sad  that  your  vanity  should  bid 
fair  to  land  him  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Court! 

So  naturally  it  was  not  very  long  be- 
fore the  good  ladies  of  the  garrison 
began  to  look  askance  at  lovely  MoUy, 
and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  fact  that 
PleydeU  knew  not  a  soul  in  the  place 
that  he  never  heard  a  rumor  of  the  gos- 
sip that  was  going  on  about  them.  His 
fellow  subalterns  were  loth  to  enlighten 
him,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Captain 
Hill,  whose  sense  of  duty  was  stronger 
than  his  delicacy  of  feeling,  Pleydell 
would  still  have  gone  on  in  blissful 
unconsciousness,  driving  and  walking 
with  Molly,  and  planning  the  beautiful 
life  they  were  to  lead  when  Jack  came 
out  to  perfect  their  friendship. 

Hill  took  the  opportunity  of  enlight- 
ening his  subaltern  one  night  when  Bee- 
nard  was  on  duty  alone  at  Margherita 
Fort.  He  gave  up  his  whist  and  the 
subtle  cocktail  that  could  be  com- 
pounded nowhere  save  at  the  CastiUe, 
and  crossed  the  harbor  full  of  a  stern 
sense  of  duty. 

Pleydell  was  sitting  in  the  deserted 
ante-room  drawing  out  a  sketch  of  the 
Barracca  in  pen  and  ink  that  he  had 
promised  for  Molly's  album.  It  was 
only  since  the  girl's  arrival  that  he  had 
developed  a  pretty  talent  for  sketching. 
And  She  had  made  him  exercise  it  to 
the  utmost. 

"I  say,  that's  very  pretty,  old  chap," 
said  Hill,  with  unwonted  softness,  as  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  young  fellow's 
shoulder.  "But  how  long  is  this  thing 
going  on?" 

"What  thing?"  said  Pleydell  stupidly, 
buckling  his  cross-belt  in  preparation 
for  going  round  the  guards.  He  was 
still  in  a  dream,  in  which  Molly  played 
the  chief  part,  and  it  did  not  even  seem 
strange  to  him  to  see  Hill  over  at  the 
fort  at  an  hour  when  he  was  never 
known  to  be  anywhere  but  at  the  Cas- 
tille. 


"Well,  look  here,  it's  no  good  beating 
about  the  bush.  But  I  was  having  tea 
with  Mrs.  Horton  to-day,  and  the  whole 
place  is  talking  about  you  and  Miss 
Playdel,  and  if  it's  not  fair  on  you,  it's 
still  harder  on  the  girl.  A  woman's 
reputation  is  a  rare  and  delicate ^" 

Pleydell  sprang  to  his  feet  and  faced 
him  savagely. 

"How  dare  they— how  dare  any  one 
talk  about  her!"  he  gasped.  "It's  a  He 
—a  wicked  lie!" 

**Well,  I  had  to  tell  you,  you  know. 
I  dare  say  I  blurted  it  out  a  bit  too 
bluntly,  but  you  had  to  know,  any 
way." 

He  watched  the  boy,  battling  with  his 
passion,  pityingly,  and  then  laid  his 
hand  on  his  arm.  "You  know  that  I 
want  to  help  you;  tell  me  how  I  can  do 
it,"  he  said. 

"Poor  little  innocent  soul!  She  hasn't 
a  thought  of  such  things.  Why  can't 
the  cackling  idiots  leave  us  alone  till 
her  brother  comes?  What  can  I  do, 
Hill?" 

"If  you  were  not  my  own  subaltern, 
I'd  tell  you  to  commit  suicide  or  marry 
her.  But  if  you  can't  live  on  your  pay, 
I  suppose  you  can't  support  a  wife  on 
it.    Has  she  any  money?" 

"Not  a  halfpenny,"  cried  Pleydell 
angrily.  "Besides,  she  would  not  look 
at  me.  It— it  is  presumption  on  your 
part  even  to  couple  her  name  with  mine! 
We  never  thought  of  such  a  thing!" 

"Well,  you'd  better  think  of  it  now, 
and  get  her  to  go  to  Mrs.  Holland  for  a 
bit,  and  give  out  your  engagement. 
Bless  your  Innocent  heart,  my  boy,  she 
must  be  fond  of  you;  she  would  marry 
you  out  of  sheer  gratitude!" 

"Impossible!  Why,  what  on  earth 
would  her  brother  say?" 

"Playdel?  Oh,  he  would  be  just  the 
sort  of  chap  to  be  very  grateful  to  you 
for  looking  after  her.  And  I'll  tell  you 
another  thing— you're  in  love  with  her, 
though  you  don't  know  it  yourself!" 

He  chuckled  a  little,  and  Pleydell 
grew  white  through  his  sunburn. 

"I— I  know  I  am;  and  that  is  just  the 
reason  I  can't  tie  her  down  to  a  fool 
like  me,"  he  said  brokenly. 

"Come    now,    Pleydell,    you    know 
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you're  not  such  a— I  mean  you're  an 
awfully  smart  chap  wlien  you  like," 
blundered  Hill,  wishing  heartily  that  he 
had  neTer  come,  or  mixed  himself  up  in 
the  affair  at  all.  '*Get  her  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Holland;  she  is  always  ready  to  help 
any  one  in  dlCQculties." 

'*She  won't  go  near  any  woman.  Her 
guardian's  wife  Is  a  hateful  creature, 
and  she  thinks  they  are  all  alike," 
groaned  PleydeU,  in  dire  anguish. 

**My  dear  chap,  the  Garden  of  Eden 
was  a  success  till  a  woman  went  and 
got  mixed  up  in  it,  and  it's  the  same 
here.  Let  a  woman  inside  the  ante- 
room, and  heaven  knows  where  the 
plague  will  stop." 

'That  is  poor  comfort  for  me;  and  yet, 
how  can  I  think  of  myself  at  all,  when 
it  is  with  her  that  all  my  sympathies 
should  be.  So  long  as  Miss  Playdel 
knows  nothing  of  their  vicious  tongues, 
no  harm  has  been  done,  and  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  go  and  disturb  her  by  any 
doubts.  Just  let  the  whole  thing  take 
its  course.  Hill,  and  if  any  one  dares  to 
want  to  know  anything,  refer  them  to 


ti 


me. 

And  PleydeU  marched  out  of  the  ante- 
room into  the  darkness  with  an  air  of 
importance  that  gave  a  new  dignity  to 
his  figure. 

Captain  Hill  whistled  under  his 
breath,  and  departed.  He  had  done  his 
best,  and  had  failed.  But  his  subal- 
tern's attitude  pleased  him,  and  he 
vowed  to  stand  his  friend  through  thick 
and  thin. 

But  meanwhile,  Molly  Playdel  had 
had  her  eyes  opened  to  the  iniquities  of 
her  conduct  and  the  vile  suspicions  of 
the  world.  She  had  remained  Indoors 
all  day  sewing,  for  she  knew  that  Pley- 
dell's  duties  kept  him  tied  to  Margherita 
Fort  for  the  whole  day,  and  she  had 
grown  so  accustomed  to  his  society  that 
she  did  not  care  for  the  idea  of  going 
out  without  him.  The  streets  of  Val- 
letta seemed  to  have  no  place  for  one 
little  lonely  girl. 

The  Maltese  waiter  rapped  at  the 
door  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  brought 
her  some  tea;  and  presently  the  evening 
fell,  and  the  bugles  from  forts  and  bar- 
racks rang  out  ''Retreat.' 
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She  rose  restlesiriy  and  went  to  the 
window,  wondering  how  she  should 
pass  the  next  few  hours  till  morning 
light  brought  Bernard  PleydeU  again. 
There  was  a  stir  in  the  room  behind  her, 
and  she  looked  round,  expecting  to  see 
Salvo,  with  his  deprecatory  manner 
and  his  broken  EngUsh,  which  caused 
her  endless  amusement.  But  it  was  a 
woman  who  stood  there— a  woman 
dressed  in  a  smart  brown  gown,  with  a 
hat  of  green  and  majenta  ribbons,  that 
made  her ,  colorless  face  look  more 
sallow  than  it  might  otherwise  have 
done. 

MoUy  looked  at  her  very  timidly,  for 
there  was  something  about  the  deter- 
mined attitude  of  the  visitor  that  sug- 
gested anything  but  peace. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?"  9he  said  at 
last,  finding  the  silence  oppressive. 
"There— there  is  a  chair,  I  think, 
though  this  room  is  horribly  bare." 

After  all,  it  was  a  reUef  to  her  to  see 
some  one  during  this  long  lonely  after- 
noon, and  it  was  kind  of  this  unknown 
lady  to  call  upon  her. 

"Salvo  is  so  stupid.  I  did  not  hear 
him  announce  you,  so  I  do  not  know 
your  name,"  she  went  on  cheerfuUy, 
coming  forward  into  the  room. 

"My  name  is  absolutely  immaterial 
to  the  matter  in  question,"  said  the 
visitor  coldly,  motioning  Molly  away 
with  her  hand.  "I  am  silent  from 
astonishment  at  finding  you  so  young, 
and  so  depraved." 

Molly's  lovely  eyes  opened  wide. 
Perhaps  this  woman  was  mad,  and  had 
escaped  from  her  keeper?  Surely  aU 
the  garrison  ladies  were  not  of  the 
severe  type  before  her,  otherwise 
Malta  must  be  certainly  a  place  of 
terror  for  weak  souls.  She  was  not 
quite  certain  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "depraved,"  but  she  was  at  any 
rate  sure  that  no  compliment  was 
intended. 

"I  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean," 
she  said  piteously,  her  lip  quivering. 
"I  am  not  very  old— that  is  a  sure  thing; 
but  time  will  mend  that  But  I  don't 
know  what  I  can  have  done  to  make 
you  speak  to  me  like  this.  I  have  not 
been  here  very  long." 


•*Then  it  is  time  you  were  enlight- 
ened," said  her  visitor,  with  a  sharp 
snap  of  her  lips,  crossing  her  arms  on 
her  breast  severely.  "My  name  is 
Mrs.  Peters,  and  I  hold  a  position  of 
considerable  importance  in  this  place; 
and  I  have  come  here  to  say  that  I 
object— emphatically  object  to  your 
presence  here,  and  to  the  iniquitous 
influence  you  have  managed  to  acquire 
over  one  of  our  youngest,  most  blame- 
less of  subalterns." 

Mrs.  Peters  began  to  wax  eloquent 
as  she  watched  every  atom  of  color  die 
out  of  the  sweet  face  in  front  of  her, 
and  a  light  of  terror  dawn  in  the  blue 
eyes  that  had  been  created  for  laughter 
and  happiness. 

**You  may  be  expecting  a  brother  out 
here  by  the  next  trooper,  though  I 
must  beg  leave  to  doubt  that  fact.  But 
wliat  do  you  Imagine  will  be  his  feelings 
when  he  finds  the  position  you  are  in 
here?  Do  you  thinls  he  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  you  have  no  shred  of 

cliaracter  left,  and  that " 

'•Slop!"  said  Molly  quietly. 
Her  lips  were  set  in  a  stiff  line  that 
added  years  to  her  age;  and  the  IooIl 
on  her  face,  as  her  piteous  innocence 
woke  to  sudden  Itnowledge  of  evil, 
would  have  touched  the  heart  of  any 
woman  less  hard  than  Mrs.  Peters. 

**I  ha\e  to  thanlc  you  for  two  things 
to-day.  First,  that  you  have  en- 
lightened me  as  to  what  a  wlclced  place 
Malta  must  be  when  women  can  have 
such  bad  thoughts  about  other  women. 
And  secondly,  that  human  nature  is  so 
vile  that  friendship  between  man  and 
woman  is  an  impossibility.  I  will  not 
stop!  I  will  not  deign  to  speak  to  you 
about  my  brother,  or  the  man  who  has 
been  kinder  to  me  than  any  woman 
could  have  been.  Go  and  tell  your 
friends,  who  have  stripped  an  innocent 
girl  of  her  innocence,  that  I  thank  God 
I  was  not  brought  up  in  a  garrison 
town,  to  be  troubled  by  doubts  of  every 
woman  who  appears  among  them  with- 
out a  chaperon.  Go  now!  go— go— go!" 
She  waved  Mrs.  Peters  to  the  door 
with  such  an  imperious  manner,  that 
the  woman,  opening  her  mouth  vaguely 
as  if   to   stem   the   torrent  of   words 
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she  could  not  deny,  departed,  if  not 
ashamed  of  herself,  at  least  abashed. 

When  Molly  Playdel  heard  the  door 
shut  behind  her  visitor,  she  stood  for  a 
moment  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  frozen 
with  horror.  Then  she  fell  on  to  her 
knees  by  the  sofa. 

"Oh,  that  Jack  may  come  soon!"  she 
moaned.  "I  cannot  bear  it  now.  I 
never  knew  that  people  would  think  I 
was  wicked,  but  I  know  he  will  under- 
stand. What  shall  I  tell  Mr.  Pleydell 
to-morrow?  Perhaps  all  the  time  he, 
too,  has  been  thinking  bad  things  about 
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me. 

The  silence  of  the  room  was  broken 
by  bitter  sobbing.  Molly  Playdel  had 
had  no  room  for  suffering  in  her  ease^ 
wrapped  life.  But  she  had  woke  to  the^ 
consciousness  now  that  the  underlying^ 
current  of  the  vast  system  of  human, 
nature  is  the  reality  of  pain. 

V. 

"Captain  John  Playdel  died  last  night 
of  typhoid  fever.  Bangalore,  Decern-- 
ber  2nd." 

The  telegram  was  handed  to  Pleydelf 
in  the  ante-room  at  Margherita  n^l^ 
morning  by  the  colonel. 

"Poor  fellow— awfully  sad  thing! 
Hasn't  he  a  sister  out  here,  or  some- 
thing? Here,  Hill,  I  want  you!  What 
about  those  schemes  ?"  And  the  colonel 
was  off  on  his  own  war-path;  and  the 
sorrows  of  Playdel's  sister  were  for- 
gotten. 

Pleydell  turned  sick  with  agony.  He 
had  passed  a  bad  night  as  it  was  with 
trouble  on  Molly's  score,  and  his  head 
was  whirling  and  dizzy  with  all  the 
plans  he  had  made  and  unmade  in  the 
night-watches.  But  here  was  the  end 
of  all  things. 

With  Molly's  brother  dead,  Molly's 
presence  in  Malta  was  an  impossibility. 
Where  was  she  to  go?  for  she  had  dis- 
tinctly told  him  that  she  had  no  friends 
in  Bngland,  and  no  money  in  the  world 
save  that  last  £10.  He  went  straight  to 
his  captain  and  laid  the  telegram  before 
him,  speechless. 

"Why,  bless  my  soul,  here's  another 
catastrophe!"  groaned  Hill,  scratching 
his  head  with  an  air  of  helpless  despair. 
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Leave  off  parade?  Of  course  yon  may 
have  it,  PleydeU.  You  look  confound- 
edly ill,  and  I  don't  wonder!  But  I'll 
stand  by  you,  my  boy—I'll  stand  by  you. 
There's  the  colonel  swearing;  I  must  be 
off.  See  you  later  on,  PleydeU.  Get 
off  to  her  as  quick  as  you  can.  She 
might  see  it  in  the  papers."  And  Hill 
bustled  off  and  worked  his  two  remain- 
ing subalterns  so  severely  that  they 
wished  themselves  minus  a  'Hsitar"  and 
back  again  at  the  "shop." 

Molly's  little  sitting-room  wore  a 
desperately  gay  air  when  PleydeU 
walked  into  it  half  an  hour  later.  A 
canary  was  singing  himself  hoarse  in 
the  sunlight  that  streamed  through  the 
window  and  discovered  all  the  shabby 
patches  in  the  well-worn  carpet  There, 
on  the  table,  lay  her  work-basket  with 
its  pathetic  evidence  of  her  love  for 
her  absent  brother. 

She  had  laid  out  the  various  pieces  of 
work  that  she  had  completed  in  a 
dainty  row.  And  PleydeU  took  up  the 
pincushion  and  fingered  it  absently, 
his  thoughts  full  of  the  dead  man  who 
was  lying  in  his  lonely  grave  at  Banga- 
lore with  the  fever  of  life  hardly  cold 
in  his  veins.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be 
only  natural  that  the  girl  should  appear 
with  pale  cheeks  and  eyes  swollen  with 
crying.  She  greeted  him  with  a  ghost 
of  a  smile,  which  was  as  sad  as  her 
eyes. 

"I  was  Just  wanting  to  see  you,  Mr. 
PleydeU,"  she  said.  "When  wiU  Jack 
be  here?  I  am  getting  tired  of  waiting 
for  him;  and  I  want  to  know  what  I 
had  better  do,  for  the  time  seema  very 
long!" 

She  was  wearing  a  black  gown 
touched  here  and  there  with  scarlet; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  sleepless  night  that 
had  wrought  such  havoc  in  her  looks, 
PleydeU  thought  that  she  had  never 
looked  so  womanly  and  sweet. 

**Before  I  say  anything,"  he  said 
hoarsely,  holding  her  hand  in  a  tight 
grip,  "I  want  to  teU  you  that  I  love  you, 
Molly,  and  that  if  you  wiU  be  my  wife 
we  will  face  poverty  and  cruel  tongues 
together;  and  if  there  is  sorrow  for 
you,  I  can  share  it,  too,  aa  my  right 
and  my  privilege.' 
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MoUy  kept  her  eyes  steadily  fixed 
upon  his  face  till  they  seemed  to  pierce 
into  his  very  thoughts. 

"I  think  that  you  are  the  best  man 
I  have  ever  met;  except  Jack,"  she  said 
softly;  "and  I  thank  you.  I  know  that 
yon  have  heard  the  same  thing  that  has 
troubled  me.  But  I  could  not  marry 
unless  I  was  sure  that  I  loved  you  better 
than  any  one  else;  and  I  do  not  feel 
quite  sure  yet  You  are  too  good  to  be 
unhappy,  and  if  I  married  you,  not 
knowing  ray  own  mind " 

"I  will  take  every  risk.  I  would  not 
exi>ect  anything  from  you  that  yon 
could  not  give,"  he  broke  in  eagerly. 
"Can  you  not  be  satisfied  with  my  love? 
I  never  knew,  till  I  saw  you,  what  it 
was  to  wish  to  have  any  woman  for  my 
wife;  but  as  I  love  you,  for  the  sake 
of  the  saving  of  much  grief  and  loneU- 
ness,  give  me  the  right  to  comfort  and 
protect  you,"  he  ended  wildly. 

"To  comfort  me?"  said  Molly  slowly. 
"I  dreamed  last  night  that  Jack  was 
dead.  I  wonder  if  you  have  come  to 
teU  me  that  it  is  true?" 

*Gk)d  pity  you—I  have." 

There  was  no  answer.  Only  a 
deathly  silence  between  the  twa 
Then  Molly  began  to  smile  vaguely. 

"My  Jack  had  such  lovely  curly  hair; 
I  have  got  a  bit  in  my  locket,  Mr. 
PleydeU— look— so  soft  like  a  baby's 
curl.  Bverything  is  ready  for  him, 
and  when  he  comes  we  wiU  take  that 
Uttle  house,  and  then  there  can  be  no 
more  trouble  for  us— no  more  tears— 
isn't  that  what  they  say  about  heaven? 
And  Jack  is  not  dead,  so  that  we  must 
not  taUc  like  that" 

"MoUy!  Molly!"  cried  PleydeU  in 
agony.  "Don't  look  Uke  that,  dear- 
Jack  is  dead.  I  am  not  a  religious  sort 
of  a  chap  and  I  can't  comfort  you,  but 
if  he  is  dead,  he  has  gone  to  Gk>d.  And 
you  loved  him,  didn't  you  MoUy,  and 
you  would  not  like  to  make  him  sad 
where  he  is  by  looking  like  that?" 

He  had  got  both  her  hands  in  his»  and 
one  arm  was  around  her  waist,  but  she 
put  him  gently  aside. 

"Please  leave  me  alone  now.  I  must 
try  and  think,  for  if  Jack  is  dead,  there 
is  a  great  deal  for  me  to  think  about. 
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and  I  must  be  quite  alone.  You  need 
not  be  frightened  about  me,  Mr.  Pley- 
dell.    I  feel  better  now." 

He  looked' round  him  as  if  tor  inspira- 
tion, and  seeing  the  photograph  of  a 
handsome  young  gunner  officer  in  mess 
uniform  on  the  mantelpiece,  he  took  it 
up. 

'*Was  this  Jack?"  he  said,  holding  the 
picture  towards  her  tremulously. 

Oh,  awful  word !  Once  that  was  Jack, 
the  braye  gallant  soldier.  But  he  had 
passed  to  dust  and  ashes,  and  what  had 
boen  was  no  more. 

''Oh,  he  is  dead— he  is  dead!"  she  cried 
brokenly,  and,  with  a  burst  of  tears  she 
lied  from  the  room,  and  Pleydell  heard 
her  shut  her  bedroom  door  behind  her, 
and  lock  and  bolt  it  fast 

The  next  morning  Pleydell  woke  to 
the  feverish  consciousness  that  he  had 
passed  a  bad  night,  and  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  he  was  in  England  or 
abroad.  He  lay  for  a  long  time  staring 
at  the  whitewashed  wall,  and  then 
strove  to  get  up  and  dress.  But  when 
his  servant  came  in  an  hour  later,  with 
a  heated  message  from  the  majcnr,  he 
found  him  lying  unconscious  on  the 
floor,  and  before  evening  he  was  de- 
lirious. He  raved  of  MoUy  and  Jack 
till  Brady,  blubbering  like  a  child,  went 
to  Hill's  quarters  and  insisted  doggedly 
that  at  any  rate  the  captain  should  see 
for  himself  that  his  miuster  was  next 
door  to  dying. 

Hill  was  much  shocked  at  the  sight 
of  the  flushed  face  and  glittering,  va- 
cant eyes. 

''It's  been  coming  on  a  long  time," 
said  the  fussy  little  army-doctor;  "and 
it's  going  to  be  a  sharp  attack— though 
whether  Malta  fever  or  typhoid  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  at  this  moment.  It  is 
very  good  of  you  to  sit  up  with  him, 
Captain  Hill.  We  must  see  if  we  can 
move  him  to  hospital  to-morrow,  though 
I  fear  It  will  be  impossible.  Good- 
night! I  will  look  in  first  thing  in  the 
morning." 

Through  the  long  hours  of  the  night 
Hill,  with  the  gentleness  of  a  woman, 
tended  his  subaltern,  slaked  his  parch- 
ing thirst  with  cooling  drink,  and  put 


ice  on  his  head,  as  he  tossed  restlessly 
from  side  to  side  of  his  hard  pillow. 

His  one  cry  was  for  "Molly,  Molly," 
and  HfU,  setting  his  lips  firmly  together, 
determined  that  Molly  he  should  have 
—were  he  to  drag  the  girl  with  his  own 
hands  to  Pleydeli's  bedside.  There 
had  been  something  about  his  subal- 
tern's conduct  for  the  last  week  that 
had  opened  his  eyes  to  a  new  side  of 
Pleydeli's  character,  and  had  displayed 
a  nobility  the  depth  of  which  he  had 
never  even  suspected. 

"It's  a  bad  case,"  said  the  little  doctor, 
as  he  stood  in  the  flush  of  the  sunrise  by 
Pleydeli's  bed.  "But  he  will  be  con- 
scious this  afternoon,  I  expect,  and  we 
will  see  about  the  ambulance." 

"He  is  not  going  to  the  hospital,"  said 
Hill,  with  a  smile.  "I  am  going  to  get  a 
nurse  for  him." 

"A  nurse?"  said  Mavor  incredulously. 
"Pray  where  are  you  going  to  get  one 
from?" 

Hill  smiled  back  again  with  undi- 
minished cheerfulness. 

"I  am  going  to  fetch  his  wife,  Mavor," 
he  said.  "Don't  you  think  she  will  be 
the  beet  person  to  nurse  him  back  to 
health?" 

"His  wife!  Grood  heavens!  We  shall 
be  having  our  babes  in  the  nursery 
marrying  next!" 

Hill  nodded  and  went  out,  leaving 
Brady  in  charge,  with  strict  Injunctions 
that  if  his  master  came  back  to  con- 
sciousness in  the  course  of  the  morning 
he  would  say  nothing  of  what  had 
happened. 

It  was  in  the  early  afternoon  that 
Pleydell  struggled  up  the  thorny  path 
of  consciousness  from  the  valley,  up 
which  he  had  been  painfully  struggling 
all  night,  and  opened  his  eyes  on  the 
world  again.  There  seemed  to  be 
several  people  in  the  room,  and  his 
dazed  eyes  wandered  from  one  to  the 
other,  till  they  rested  upon  Molly  Play- 
del's  sweet  face,  blushing  and  crying 
by  his  pillow. 

He  had  seen  her  every  day  for  the 
past  fortnight,  and  therefore  it  seemed 
the  less  strange  to  him  that  she  should 
be  here  now,  and  with  a  sigh  of  perfect 
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contentment  he  laid  his  cheek  In  her 
cool  hand,  and  smiled  at  her. 

"Bernard,  do  you  understand  me?  I 
am  going  to  marry  you  now.  Here  is 
Mr.  Alcock,  ready  to— to  read  the  ser- 
vice over  us,  and  Captain  Hill  will  be 
the  witness.  I  know  that  you  will  be 
ready  to  marry  me,  for  you  told  me  so 
yesterday,  and  there  are  only  you  and 
I  left  in  all  the  world  now.  And  I  love 
you,  Bernard.  Would  you  rather  have 
me  to  nurse  you  than  an  hospital 
nurse?" 

There  was  no  need  to  ask  him  that. 
The  eloquence  of  his  face  answered  for 
him,  though  he  could  hardly  trust  him- 
self to  speak. 

''My  darling!"  was  all  he  said.  But 
his  words  were  enough  for  Molly. 

The  next  night  at  mess,  when  "the 
Queen"  had  been  drunk.  Hill  said  to  his 
next  neighbor,  "We  won't  make  a 
regular  toast  of  it,  but  I  should  like  to 
drink  Mr.  and  Mrs  PleydelFs  health  in 
company.  Fill  your  glass,  Maturln,  for 
Pleydell  has  married  an  heiress.  The 
poor  chap  thai  died  was  worth  £3,000  a 
year  and  Pleydeire  wife  comes  In  for 
every  penny.  I'm  not  a  marrying  man 
mydelf,  but  I'm  blessed  if  I  don't  wish 
that  Mrs.  Pleydell  had  a  sister." 

And  that  was  the  way  that  Bernard 
Pleydell's  marriage  was  announced  to 
the  "gunner"  mess  of  the  island. 


From  MaemUlan'i  Magazine. 
THE  FAILURE  OF  PHILANTHROPY. 

Great  is  the  activity  of  those  who  go 
about  doing  good,  and  much  has  been 
done  by  them.  In  one  small  dititrict  in 
Bast  London,  and  during  one  man's 
experience.  Institutes  have  been  estab- 
lished and  all  sorts  of  classes  drawn 
together;  schools  have  been  built  and 
Improved,  clubs  have  been  fostered, 
entertainments  and  excursions  have 
been  promoted,  and  much  done  to  make 
pleasure  more  common  and  more 
healthy.  Crazy  and  unwholesome 
houses  have  been  replaced  by  sound 
and     well-planned     structures;     open 


spaces  have  been  secured;  a  free  library 
and  public  baths  have  been  opened;  and 
the  Poor  Law  infirmary  has  been  raised 
to  the  level  of  a  hospital,  with  skilled 
nursing  and  every  medical  luxury. 
Many  men  and  women,  members  of 
charitable  societies  or  of  public  bodies, 
devote  their  time  to  planning  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  people,  and  in  some  cases  them- 
selves eee  to  the  execution  of  their 
schemes.  The  standard  of  health  and 
of  comfort  has  in  consequence  been 
raised;  children  are  better  nourished 
and  better  clad;  rooms  are  better 
furnished  and  common  pleasures  are 
of  a  higher  character. 

Philanthropy  is  active,  but  the  pre- 
vailing feeling  is  one  of  anxiety.  The 
richer  people  are  nervous.  They  ask, 
"What  can  be  done  for  the  Unem- 
ployed?" They  are  shy  of  their 
possessions;  they  give,  and  distrust. 
The  poor  are  more  restless  at  tales  of 
starvation,  more  indignant  at  the  con- 
trast between  the  shirt-maker's  wage 
of  ten  shillings  a  week  and  the  shirt- 
wearer's  wage  of  £100  a  week.  They 
receive,  and  are  dissatisfied.  The  rich 
are  asking,  "To  what  purpose  do  we  do 
good?"  The  poor  are  asking,  "Why 
do  the  rich  do  good?  Does  Job  serve 
God  for  naught?"  With  all  its  mani- 
fold activity  philanthropy  still  fails  to 
create  peace  and  good-will.  What, 
then,  is  the  cause  of  this  failure? 

The  cause  of  the  failure  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  motive  which  lies 
behind  much  good-doing.  Motives  are 
more  important  than  methods.  The 
reason  from  which  a  man  acts  will  in 
the  long  run  tell  more  on  his  neighbors 
than  the  way  in  which  he  acts.  A 
friend  with  love  in  his  heart  may 
blunder  in  the  sort  of  gift  which  he 
bestows,  and  yet  evoke  in  the  recipient 
an  energy  which  comes  of  gratitude; 
while  a  stranger  may  give  according  to 
the  best-known  principles  of  charity, 
and  nevertheless  create  a  resentment 
destructive  of  the  best  qualities  of 
human  nature.  A  good  motive  may 
make  mistakes,  but  at  least  it  will  fit 
acts  to  needs;  a  good  method  may  for 
a  time  serve  its  purpose,  but  in  the  end 
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it  becomes  lifeless  and  deadening. 
Motive  i«  the  soil  on  which  the  roots  of 
action  feed.  If  the  soil  be  poor  and 
shallow  the  tree  of  action  may  flourish 
for  a  season,  and  people  will  rejoice  in 
its  fruit  or  its  shade;  but  in  the  time  of 
trial  it  will  fail,  and  they  who  sought 
its  shelter  will  curse  it  for  Its  false 
promkse.  If  the  soil  be  pure  and  deep 
the  tree  may  be  of  slow  growth,  but 
it  will  abide  and  its  fruits  will  be  good. 

In  considering,  then,  the  failure  of 
philanthropy  the  question  to  be  asked 
is,  "What  are  its  motives?" 

The  first  is,  probably,  pity.  Men 
cannot  endure  the  sight  of  suffering; 
they  cannot  bear  to  see  the  starving 
and  shivering  creatures  in  the  damp 
darkness  of  the  streets,  as  they  drive 
to  their  own  bright-colored  homes. 
The  thought  of  the  sadness  and  the 
misery  of  the  world  is  a  heavy  burden 
for  a  human  being  to  bear.  Men  pity 
the  sorrows  of  the  poor;  they  build 
therefore  better  houses  and  furnish 
better  hospitals;  they  open  schools 
and  institutions  in  which  trades  are 
taught;  they  send  children  for  country 
holidays;  they  provide  places  of  enter- 
tainment, and  they  give  their  thou- 
sands annually  in  charity. 

The  second  motive  is  a  sort  of  pride 
In  order.  Men  do  not  like  to  have  in 
the  midst  of  their  city  an  unhealthy 
area,  a  joyless  population,  a  disin- 
herited class.  They  feel  about  such 
things  as  a  landlord  feels  about  some 
untidy  portion  of  his  estate;  or  they 
are  conscious  of  an  inconsistency  be- 
tween such  facts  and  their  own  theory 
of  society.  They  support,  therefore, 
proposate  for  more  taxes  to  be  spent 
on  substituting  sound  for  unhealthy 
houses,  in  providing  open  spaces,  in 
giving  work  to  the  unemployed,  food  to 
children,  and  pensions  to  the  aged. 
They  think  that  the  worker  ought  in 
this  life  to  have  a  share  of  the  good 
things,  and  that  what  is  called  social- 
ism is  a  means  of  giving  the  x>eople  part 
payment  for  their  work. 

Such  motives,  good  so  far  as  they 
go,  lie  at  the  root  of  much  philan- 
thropic activity.  Obviously  they  would 
cease  to  act  if  every  one  had  enough 


money  to  live  comfortably  all  his  days. 
There  would  be  no  stirring  of  pity  if 
there  were  no  ragged  and  starving 
neighbors,  no  dull  and  joyless  children, 
no  poverty  apart  from  vice.  There 
would  be  no  pricks  of  conscience  if 
every  worker  had  his  fair  share  of 
the  good  things  which  have  come  to 
this  generation.  Modern  philanthropy 
aims  to  create  a  community  of  well- 
paid  and  well-fed  men  and  women. 
If  it  achieved  Its  end  there  would  be 
well-built  cities  with  frequent  open 
spaces,  with  possible  pleasures  for  all 
who  would  work,  and  with  large 
prisons  for  idlers  and  vagabonds.  Such 
cities  compared  with  the  reality  might 
seem  to  belong  to  an  earthly  paradise, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
desire  to  create  such  a  paradise  capti- 
vates people  of  kind  hearts  and  prosaic 
minds.  But  Walt  Whitman  says 
truly:— 

I  dreamed  in  a  dream  I  saw  a  city  invin- 
cible to  the  attacks  of  the  whole  rest 
of  the  earth. 

I  dreamed  that  was  the  new  City  of 
Friends. 

Nothing  was  greater  than  the  quality  of 
robust  love;  it  led  the  rest; 

It  was  seen  every  hour  in  the  actions  of 
the  men  of  that  city. 

And  in  all  their  looks  and  words. 

The  motives  of  much  modern  phi- 
lanthropy, pity,  pride,  and  a  sense  of 
order,  will  never  create  a  City  of 
Friends.  They  do  not  make  men  care 
for  the  man  among  men,  for  the 
Individual  among  the  masses.  They 
do  not  make  them  "self-reverent  and 
reverencing  each."  They  do  not  open 
their  ears  to  hear  that  appeal  for 
respect  and  for  friendliness  which  is 
more  truly  human  than  the  craving 
for  bread.  They  will  never  work  so 
as  to  establish  peace  and  good-will,  nor 
so  as  to  create  that  joy  in  living  which 
comes  by  bearing  others*  burdens. 

Philanthropy,  governed  by  the  ordi- 
nary motives,  simply  acts  so  as  to  get 
poverty  and  suffering  out  of  the  way. 
It  makes  men  passionate  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  schemes,  and 
sometimes  allows  one  who  is  eager  to 
be  helpful  to  depart  from  the  ways  of 
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truth  and  to  cnwh  his  higher  instincts. 
A  philanthropist,  inspired  by  such 
motives,  may,  as  many  have  been 
known  to  do,  by  his  gifts  corrupt  a 
whole  neighborhood.  There  are  Boards 
of  Guardians  which,  under  the  impulse 
of  pity,  have  granted  out-relief  and 
thereby  set  a  population  cringing  and 
grudging.  There  are  entertainments 
which  make  for  disorder,  waste,  and 
ingratitude.  There  are  schools  where 
the  provision  of  food  ilnd  clothing  has 
begot  in  the  children  a  rivalry  of  greed, 
in  the  parents  a  spirit  of  discord,  and 
turned  steady  workers  Into  restless 
beggars. 

Generations  of  thoughtful  and  de- 
voted people  have  denounced  such  giv- 
ing. They  seem  to  denounce  in  vain, 
and  pity  often  makes  people  of 
good-will  more  powerful  for  mischief 
among  the  poor  than  greedy  employers. 
A  "kind  lady*'  has  been  a  greater  evil 
in  a  district  than  a  ''hard  master,"  and 
in  times  of  distress,  the  first  prayer  of 
the  true  friends  of  the  poor  is,  "Save  us 
from  charitable  funds." 

The  ordinary  motives,  again,  supply 
no  security  that  a  philanthropist  may 
not  be  both  unjust  and  cruel  and  (after 
the  likeness  of  Hollingsworth  in  Haw- 
thorne's romance)  betray  love  for  the 
sake  of  his  schemes,  and  crush  a  soul 
for  the  sake  of  a  principle  or  an  in- 
stitution. There  are  men  and  women 
who  have  given  up  home  and  prospects 
to  forward  some  system  of  relief 
which  has  seemed  to  them  to  be  for 
the  good  of  humanity.  They  believe, 
for  example,  the  prevention  of  State 
relief,  the  support  of  some  industrial 
scheme,  or  the  adoption  of  certain 
principles,  to  be  the  necessary  reform. 
They  give  freely  of  time  and  of  money 
to  accomplish  their  object;  but  some- 
how their  gifts  leave  a  track  of  sum- 
picion  and  ill-will.  They  crush  flowers 
which  grow  by  the  wayside  in  their 
earnest  progress  to  reach  their  end; 
they  destroy  the  graces  of  gratitude  and 
trust.  If  they  do  establish  indepen- 
dence, or  succeed  in  organizing  charity, 
they  do  not  hasten  the  building  of  the 
City  of  Friends. 

Lastly,   a  philanthropist,   moved   by 


pity  or  love  of  order,  may,  as  the 
revolutionists  of  the  Continent,  win 
support  by  appeals  to  men's  sense  of 
their  rights.  The  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion had  a  feeling  for  their  fellows, 
and  a  s^ise  of  rights;  but,  as  Maszini 
has  shown,  they  failed  because  of  the 
motives  by  which  they  were  governed. 
They  roused  indeed  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm; they  were  devoted,  and 
they  reached  their  ends;  but  by 
preaching  to  people  of  their  rights  they 
roused  also  the  demon  of  selfishness, 
and  in  the  end  substituted  the  reign 
of  a  greedy  class  with  its  Panama 
scandals  for  that  of  a  tyrant  class  with 
its  boasts  that  It  would  make  the  poor 
eat  straw. 

Motives  are  more  than  methods, 
and  it  may  fairly  be  urged  that  it  is 
because  of  the  motives  which  underlie 
much  modem  philanthropy  and  make 
it  anxious  only  to  do  something  for 
the  poor— anyhow,  by  any  means,  so 
that  their  circumstances  are  improved 
—that  philanthropy  does  not  succeed. 

One  evident  sign  of  its  failure  is, 
the  present  state  of  dissatisfaction 
into  which  both  rich  and  poor  have 
fallen.  Money  is  given,  schemes  are 
supported,  improvements  are  made,  but 
there  is  no  great  increase  of  happiness 
and  little  sense  of  peace.  Pilgrrims 
through  life  to-day  do  not,  perhaps,  so 
easily  find  the  City  of  Friends  as  those 
pilgrims  who  travelled  in  days  when 
less  was  done  for  others'  comfort. 
There  are,  Indeed,  two  forms  of  evil 
which  seem  to  be  growing  in  the  midst 
of  the  improved  condltiouB,— imperti- 
nence and  gambling.  These  evils  the 
ways  of  philanthropy  tend  to  encourage 
rather  than  to  check. 

Philanthropists,  for  example,  who 
treat  men  as  beings  Just  to  be  warmed 
and  housed  and  fed,  weaken  the  self- 
reverence  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
reverence.  They  are  apt  to  crush  with 
a  gift  the  smoking  flax  of  manhood,  and 
to  enter  noisily  into  the  chambers  of 
memory  haunted  by  old  sins.  They 
sometimes  blame  a  generous  act  which 
is  the  one  glory  of  a  life,  and  praise  a 
course  of  selfishness  which  has  ended 
in  the  acquisition  of  property.     They 
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often  oif er  excuses  when  the  wrongdoer 
is  longing  for  the  honor  of  a  rebuke, 
and  they  boldly  discuss  a  past  before 
which  they  ought  to  be  silent  They 
develop  in  themselves  and  in  others 
the  impertinence  which,  mocking  both 
at  sin  and  at  goodness,  threatens  in 
its  arrogance  to  destroy  the  foundations 
of  society. 

Or  again,  those  reformers  who,  in 
their  hurry  to  get  rid  of  poverty  and 
suffering,  rouse  the  greed  of  the  poor 
and  the  fear  of  the  rich,  who  offer  by 
schemes  or  by  laws  to  banish  poverty, 
who  by  tales  of  starvation  excite  the 
dulled  feelings  of  the  indolent,  and  by 
promises  of  gifts  tempt  the  poor, 
encourage  in  both  rich  and  poor  the 
spirit  of  gambling  which  would  get  all 
for  nothing  and  enjoy  excitement  with- 
out effort. 

The  rich  people,  for  example,  who 
are  led  to  expect  that  by  a  gift, 
by  an  institution,  or  by  a  law,  that 
by  staking,  as  it  were,  a  subscription 
or  a  vote  they  may  win  the  reforma- 
tion of  society,  are  taught  to  expect 
something  for  nothing,  a  result  out  of 
proportion  to  effort  While  on  the 
other  side  those  children  who  scramble 
for  dinner-tickets,  the  poor  who  are 
surprised  by  Christmas  gifts,  the 
starving  who  are  led  to  depend  on 
chance  bounty,  are  drawn  out  of  the 
way  of  regular  woric,  which  is  hard 
and  dull  but  profitable,  to  take  another 
way  which  is  easy  and  full  of  excite- 
ment but  unprofitable.  Rich  and 
poor  are  thus  led  to  the  habits  of 
thought  and  action  which  bring  the 
curse  of  gambling. 

Apart,  however,  from  such  results 
as  these,  it  is  matter  of  common  talk 
that  the  efforts  of  philanthropy  are 
disappointing,  and  that  every  year 
new  societies  and  new  efforts  have  to 
be  developed  to  supply  what  is  wanting 
in  those  of  previous  years.  The  failure 
is  due  mainly  to  the  motives  under- 
lying the  efforts.  Neither  pity  nor 
logic  necessarily  makes  a  man  treat  his 
fellows  with  reverence,  nor  gives  them 
what  their  manhood  demands.  The 
prevailing  motives  which  make  men 
help  their  neighbors  do  not  make  them 


consider  their  temptations  or  aspira- 
tions. They  exhaust  themselves  when 
relief  is  given,  or  a  system  established. 

Another  motive  must  be  added  to 
those  already  in  force,  if  service  is  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who,  although 
poor  or  degraded,  have  within  them  a 
divine  spark  making  them  akin  with 
the  highest 

That  motive  it  is  difficult  to  express 
in  words  which  will  not  raise  associa- 
tions disturbing  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  The  phrases  of  religion  and 
of  the  Bible  imply  such  different  ideas 
to  different  people  that  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  expect  to  convey  a  simple 
thought  by  the  use  of  one  of  these 
phrases.  If,  however,  it  were  possible 
to  use  such  a  phrase,  we  would  say 
that  the  motive  which  is  wanted  is 
Christian  godliness,  the  continued 
consciousness  of  a  power  making  for 
right  the  sense  of  a  love  of  which  all 
other  loves  are  but  broken  lights,  the 
assurance  that  this  power  and  love 
are  in  our  very  midst  manifest  in  the 
mai  and  women  and  children  of  our 
time.  Whatever  such  a  motive  be 
called,  it  is  obviously  not  one  which 
is  common.  People  are  not  moved  to 
speech  or  to  silence,  to  one  act  or 
another  act,  by  the  thought  that 
a  power  greater  than  their  own  is 
shaping  their  ends,  rough  hew  them 
as  they  may.  They  are  not  under 
authority;  their  aim  Is  rather  to  pro- 
claim their  freedom  to  do  as  they  like. 
The  mass  of  mankind  does  not  move  as 
if  it  were  marshalled,  it  is  rather  broken 
up  into  parties  or  even  into  units.  Each 
calls  him  master  whom  his  own  will 
can  reject. 

If  in  matters  of  charity  people  were 
conscious  of  an  authority  It  was  Im- 
possible to  reject  if  they  recognized 
this  authority  to  be  exercised  for  good, 
if  they  read  its  orders  In  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  in  the  words  and  works 
of  the  men  of  to-day,  then  at  any  rate 
two  results  would  follow. 

Firstly,  pity  and  thought  would 
come  into  line.  Their  irregular  action 
is  at  present  the  cause  of  many  dis- 
asters. Like  untrained  horses,  first 
one  and  then  the  other  dashes  ahead 
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and  draws  behind  it  the  chariot  of 
philanthropy.  A  master-hand  is  needed 
both  to  nrge  and  to  restrain.  Under 
such  guidance  pity  would  malte  men 
feel  for  the  sorrows  of  their  neighbors, 
but  thought  would  not  let  pity  be 
spasmodic,  haety,  and  short-sighted. 
Thought  would  show  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  pity  would  not  let  action 
linger.  Pity  and  thought  would  be 
recognized  as  of  equal  inspiration;  or 
to  put  the  same  thing  in  another  way, 
if  men  knew  themeelves  as  ambassa- 
dors of  a  king  whose  will  was  perfect, 
and  whose  power  reached  everywhere, 
they  could  not  support  a  social  scheme 
one  year  with  £70,000  and  neglect  it  the 
following  year.  They  could  not  treat 
ways  of  charity  as  if  they  were  their 
own,  to  take  up  or  let  go.  They  could 
not  be  "half  belieyers  in  some  casual 
creed."  They  could  not  be  unstable 
and  double-minded,  wavering  between 
one  course  and  another.  They  could 
not  know  one  way  to  be  right,  and  not 
be  persistent.  Or  to  put  it  once  more  in 
another  form,  if  philanthropists  had 
traced  cause  and  effect  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  had  come  to  know  that 
an  omnipotent  power  directed  the 
solemn  and  orderly  process,  they  could 
not  think  by  founding  a  society  to  save 
men  from  the  natural  consequences  of 
their  actions.  They  would  not  dare  to 
use  exaggerations  to  get  money.  They 
would  seek  rather  the  next  link  in  the 
chain,  obeying  the  law  of  right  as  they 
had  learned  to  know  it,  and  wait  the 
coming  of  the  eternal  purpose. 

The  first  result  of  this  new  motive 
would  be  the  introduction  into  philan- 
thropy of  the  same  spirit  which  made 
Luther  say,  "Here  I  stand,  I  can  do 
no  other,"  or  Ivan  Ivanovitch  meet  his 
accusers  with  the  calm,  "How  other- 
wise?" And  the  crowds  of  nobles  and 
commoners  salute  the  pope's  appeal  for 
a  crusade  with  the  shout  "God  wills 
it!"  Philanthropists,  that  is  to  say, 
would  hear  a  call  to  which  their  whole 
being  would  be  subject.  The  voice  of 
feeling,  old  as  human  nature  itself,  the 
voice  of  science,  new  as  to-day,  would 
direct  an  identical  course.  Inactivity 
and  indifference  would  be  impossible; 


but  fitful  action,  impatience,  trust  in  an 
act  of  Parliament  as  if  by  parliament 
miracles  could  be  wrought,  trust  in  a 
well-intentioned  lie  as  if  cause  could 
escape  its  effect,— all  these  and  many 
other  belongings  of  modem  philan- 
thropy would  also  become  impossible. 

A  second  result  of  the  application 
of  this  new  motive  would  be  greater 
regard  for  the  higher  needs  of  the 
individual.  If  men  realized  that  the 
character  of  the  authority  whose  will 
they  have  to  obey  lies  hidden  in 
common  men  and  women,  they  would 
pay  a  new  sort  of  attention  to  their 
needs.  If  they  felt  that  the  secret  of 
the  force  which  had  overwhelmed 
great  nations,  and  which  now,  through 
pity  and  thought,  compelled  their  own 
actions,  would  be  discovered  when 
each  human  being  was  at  his  best, 
they  would  with  a  new  enthusiasm 
cherish  and  develop  every  talent  and 
every  capacity  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child. 

At  present  the  poor  man  is  thought 
of  as  a  bundle  of  wants  and  cries,  or 
as  a  creature  subject  to  cold  and 
hunger.  He  is  relieved,  therefore, 
with  gifts  to  hush  these  cries  and 
soothe  these  pains,  relieved  in  much 
the  same  way,  if  not  so  adequately,  as  a 
horse  is  relieved  when  he  is  put  into 
a  better-built  stable,  given  good  food, 
and  turned  out  for  a  run  in  an  open 
space.  If,  however,  the  poor  man  were 
thought  of  as  a  spirit,  as  a  being  with 
infinite  hope,  with  a  capacity  for 
righteousness  and  for  love,  and  if  from 
each  a  broken  whisper  were  heard,  "I 
and  the  Father  are  one,"  "As  my  Father 
loves  so  I  love,"  his  treatment  would  be 
very  different. 

The  poor  man  in  the  street  wants 
not  only  warmth  and  food;  he  wants 
to  think,  to  be  good  and  to  love.  The 
beggar's  likeness  to  the  highest  is 
more  striking  than  his  rags;  his  need 
for  respect  is  even  more  pressing  than 
his  need  for  food;  his  possibilities  of 
being  throw  into  shadow  his  attempts 
to  deceive. 

Such  a  new  motive  would  have  a 
definite  practical  issue  It  would  be 
impossible,    for    instance,    to    throw 
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money  to  one  of  each  beggars  and 
hurry  on;  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
believe  that  vulgar  songs  and  second- 
rate  pictures  are  sufficient  to  amuse 
the  poor;  it  would  be  impossible  by 
exaggerated  advertisement  and  appeals 
to  low  motives  to  attempt  to  do  good. 
Assume  a  man  to  feel,  as  strongly 
as  it  Is  possible  to  feel,  pity  for  the 
homeless,  the  ignorant,  the  starving; 
assume  that  he  knows  as  clearly  as  it 
is  possible  to  know  that  better  condi- 
tions, healthier  houses,  wider  space, 
purer  air,  fuller  education,  individual 
friendship,  will  best  relieve  his  suffer- 
ing; assume  further  that  he  recognizes 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  as  a 
letter  spelling  the  name  all  seek  to 
understand,  or  as  a  vessel  containing 
the  secret  which  will  explain  all 
mysteries,— what  will  he  do?  Ob- 
viously he  will  be  as  enthusiastic  to 
provide  air,  water,  and  schools  as  the 
most  devoted  missionary  is  to  provide 
dinner  and  shelters;  he  will  as  eagerly 
restrain  himself  from  relieving  crowds 
as  others  spend  themselves  in  relieving 
them;  he  will  say  ''I  must  not"  as  con- 
scientiously as  they  say  "I  must;"  and 
lastly,  he  will  hold  it  his  duty  to  make 
common  what  is  best,  so  that  every  one 
may  by  means  of  knowledge  and  art 
rise  to  his  highest.  The  philanthropist, 
under  the  impulse  of  this  motive,  will 
give  by  quite  another  measure  than  that 
of  a  tenth  or  a  half,  and  by  quite 
another  rule  than  that  of  expediency. 
He  will  give  himself,  and  by  study  he 
will  make  himself  woi;th  giving.  There 
would  be  a  City  of  Friends;  and  in  the 
city  the  poor  would  not  only  have  green 
spaces  accessible  to  the  tired  and  feeble, 
frequent  baths,  clean  streets,  healthy 
homes,  picture-galleries,  libraries,  and 
lectures,  but  each  would  also  have  the 
personal  care  of  a  brother  man  better 
equipped  than  himself  with  the  gifts  of 
the  time;  and  all  men  from  the  lowest 
to  the  greatest  would  delight  to  know 
one  another.  The  philanthropy  of  the 
day  does  not  supply  these  things. 
There  may  be  millions  spent  annually, 
but  the  poor  still  want  space,  air,  and 
water;  they  want  the  means  of  know- 
ing the  things  by  which  they  would 


grow  to  the  height  of  their  being  and 
enjoy  life;  and  they  have  not  friends 
among  the  rich. 

Archbishop  Tait  once  expressed 
regret  that  more  religious  people  were 
not  liberal,  and  that  more  liberal  people 
were  not  religious.  He  saw,  that  is  to 
say,  the  need  of  a  motive  strong  enough 
to  bring  these  forces  into  line  and  make 
them  do  common  service.  In  the  same 
way  we  must  regret  that  charity  is  so 
often  unscientific,  and  that  scientific 
people  are  often  so  deficient  in  chari- 
table impulse.  The  pendulum  of  action 
sways  from  one  moment,  when  the 
tendency  is  to  give  free  schools  and  free 
dinners,  and  when  socialism  is  popular, 
to  another  moment,  when  the  tendency 
is  to  let  every  one  work  for  his  own 
hand  and  when  cynicism  is  popular. 
Another  motive  is  necessary;  one  strong 
enough  to  make  the  hasty,  warm- 
hearted givers  subject  themselves  to 
methods  shaped  by  thought,  and  strong 
enough  also  to  make  those  who  know 
what  ought  to  be  done  and  what  ought 
not  to  be  done  passionate  both  in  their 
action  and  in  their  patience. 

Such  a  motive  is  to  be  found  in 
that  consciousness  which  is  the  essence 
of  religion.  Every  motive,  indeed, 
which  has  had  force  enough  to  estab- 
lish a  series  of  actions  has  found  its 
force  from  what  was  known  of  God  in 
the  days  in  which  it  was  born. 
Religion,  it  has  been  truly  said,  lies 
under  all  great  political  movements. 
Modern  philanthropy,  whose  short- 
comings are  so  obvious,  derives  its 
strength  from  ancient  religion.  Ask 
it  whence  it  got  its  human  pity,  or  its 
senjse  of  order,  it  will  answer:— 

*Twas  when  the  heavenly  house  I  trod, 
And  lay  upon  the  breast  of  God. 

The  service  of  God  goes  before  the 
service  of  man. 

All  this  means  that  philanthropy 
must  rest  on  religion;  but  In  some 
circles  this  passes  as  a  truism,  and 
certain  forms  of  philanthropy  get 
special  support  because  they  have  what 
is  called  a  religious  basis.  Calm 
observers,  however,  see  little  distinc- 
tion in  their  methods.    A  few  religious 
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phrases,  and  certain  acts  of  worship, 
do  not  affect  the  way  in  which  social 
problems  are  met  or  indiylduals 
treated.  A  breakfast,  for  instance,  at 
which  a  gospel  address  is  giTen,  is  not 
less  demoralizing  or  more  sustaining 
than  one  given  without  such  an  address. 
A  Tisit  to  a  poor  man  when  the  Bible 
is  read,  or  the  theory  of  the  position  of 
the  Church  explained,  does  not  of 
necessity  increase  his  good-will  any 
more  than  a  visit  where  the  talk  has 
been  of  common  things. 

Religion,  indeed,  when  it  is  claimed 
as  the  basis  of  philanthropy,  has  not 
always  that  consciousness  of  God  which 
is  the  essence  of  religion.  Every  age,  per- 
haps every  individual,  has  to  discover 
what  is  the  name  of  the  controlling  power 
and  what  is  the  source  of  the  spark 
which  troubles  the  clod.  It  preserves 
its  discovery  In  forms  of  words  or  of 
worship  which  are  good  if  used  by 
succeeding  ages  as  a  means  for  further 
discovery,  but  which  are  bad  if  used 
as  the  final  expression  of  all  truth. 
The  religion  which  is  now  connected 
with  philanthropy  is  often  that  which 
rests  on  forms  or  words  used  by  past 
generations  to  express  their  conscious- 
ness of  €U)d,  and  not  that  which 
rests  on  a  consciousness  derived  by 
men  of  to-day  from  the  revelations  of 
to-day. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
for  one  distressed  by  what  he  has  seen 
of  man's  failure  to  do  good  is  that 
philanthropists  should  be  better  stu- 
dents of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
before  giving  or  doing  should  find  out, 
not  what  is  exi)edient,  but  what  it  is 
that  must  be  done.  The  rich,  before 
they  go  to  deal  with  their  poor, 
disinherited  brother,  should,  like  Jacob, 
wrestle  with  the  spirit  which  haunts 
their  path  and  breathes  in  science, 
politics,  and  art;  and  they  should 
never  let  It  go  till  they  know  its  name 
and  its  will.  Philanthropists  should 
think  before  they  act,  and  pray  for 
the  individual  before  they  begin  to 
help  him.  A  religion  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  necessary  to  its 
philanthropy. 


From  Temple  Bat. 
THE  BIYAL  LEADBBS  OF  THE  CZECHS. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1891,  the 
streets  of  Prague  were  crowded;  the 
Czechs  had  turned  out  to  a  man,  and 
in  none  too  pleasant  a  temper.  There 
was  a  dangerous  look  in  their  eyes,  an 
angry  ring,  too,  in  their  voices,  and 
they  bandied  about  threats  and  curses 
in  a  most  reprehensible  fashion.  Evi- 
dently their  world  was  out  of  Joint, 
and  they  had  more  faith  in  blows  for 
righting  it  than  in  diplomacy.  They 
stood  about  in  groups,  and  paced  up 
and  down,  conning  over  their  griev- 
ances; and  whenever  they  came  within 
sight  of  a  certam  house  in  the  Palacky- 
gasse  they  shook  their  fists  and  seemed 
to  lose  their  heads  completely.  It  was 
a  plain,  inoffensive  looking  building, 
but  it  acted  on  their  nerves  as  a  red 
rag  on  a  bull.  Once  there  was  an  ugly 
rush  towards  the  place.  Some  five  hun- 
dred men  fought  their  way  right  up 
to  the  door,  and  stood  there  hissing, 
hooting,  shrieking,  and  y^ing,  until 
one  might  have  thought  the  very  pow- 
ers of  hell  were  loose.  Shrill  cries  of 
"Rieger,  Rieger,  the  traitor!"  were 
heard,  mingled  with  cheers  for  Vasaty 
and  Edward  Gregr.  Then  came  the 
whiz  of  stones  in  the  air,  and  the  crash 
of  broken  windows.  "We  will  have 
none  of  your  compromise,  Rieger,"  cried 
the  mob,  ''none  of  your  noose  on  our 
necks."  And  they  swore  they  would 
raze  the  house  to  the  ground,  and  tear 
its  owner  limb  from  limb. 

It  was  a  pitiable  scene,  for  the  house 
the  Czechs  were  storming  had  been 
their  Mecca  for  many  a  long  year;  and 
the  man  whose  home  it  was  was  their 
"uncrowned  king,"  on  whom  they  had 
lavished  love  and  devotion  such  as  no 
living  monarch  has  ever  received.  He 
had  led  them  within  hail  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  and  then,  as  they  thought, 
had  played  them  false.  Little  wonder 
there  was  a  sorely  troubled  look  on  the 
faces  of  those  even  whose  wrath  was 
fiercest.  Idol-smashing  is  at  best  a 
heart-rending  business. 

No  statesman  in  Europe  has  had  a 
wider  experience  of  the  ups  and  downs 
of  public  life  than  Franz  Rieger.    He 
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was  bom  at  Semil,  in  Bohemia,  on 
December  10th,  1818,  and  his  father 
was  a  min-owner.  He  was  educated 
for  some  years  at  the  Jitschin  Gymna- 
sinm,  and  then  went  to  the  university 
in  Prague.  At  that  time  there  was 
great  political  excitement  among  the 
students,  for  Dr.  Palacky,  the  well- 
known  historian,  who  combined  the 
rOles  of  Nationalist  leader  and  univer- 
sity professor,  was  carrying  on  an 
active  propaganda  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  Austrian  authorities.  Rieger 
was  young  and  enthusiastic;  Palacky's 
teaching  came  to  him  as  a  revelation, 
and  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  Nationalist  movement.  The 
professor,  who  was  a  keen  Judge  of 
character,  soon  discovered  that  his  new 
recruit  had  rare  gifts  which  might  be 
turned  to  good  account  in  the  service 
of  Bohemia.  He  therefore  welcomed 
him  warmly  into  his  fold,  and  at  once 
set  to  work  to  train  him  in  the  tactics 
of  political  warfare.  The  two  were 
from  tne  first  drawn  to  each  other  in- 
stinctively, and  before  long  there  was 
a  very  close  bond  between  them,  for 
the  young  man  fell  passionately  in 
love  with  his  leader's  daughter  and 
married  her. 

The  Nationalist  movement  in  Bohe- 
mia has  always  labored  under  peculiar 
difficultlee,  owing  to  the  bitter  animos- 
ity between  the  rival  races  in  that  coun- 
try. Roughly  speaking,  four  millions 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Czechs,  and  two 
millions  are  Germans;  and  the  two 
nations  hate  each  other  more  bitterly, 
more  intensely,  and  more  unreasonably 
than  ever  a  Tipperary  boy  yet  has 
hated  an  Ulster  man.  A  Czech  regards 
a  German  as  the  devil's  own  handi- 
work, while  the  Golden-Lipped  himself 
would  never  persuade  a  German  that 
there  was  anything  good  or  useful  in 
a  Czech.  This  racial  hatred  is  inten- 
sified by  class  distinctions,  for  the 
Germans  are  more  wealthy  and  more 
cultured  than  the  Czechs,  and,  until 
within  quite  recent  years,  they  have 
had  the  full  control  of  the  national 
industries.  They  are  fiercely  opposed 
to  the  demand  of  the  Nationalists  that 
Bohemia  shall  be  allowed  to  manage 


her  internal  afTalrs  without  let  or  hin- 
drance from  Austria.  Autonomy  for 
their  country  means  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Czechs,  they  maintain,* 
and  they  have  no  fancy  for  placing 
their  rights  as  citizens  at  the  mercy 
of  their  bitterest  foes.  Even  at  the 
time  when  Dr.  Rieger  first  entered 
public  life,  the  Nationalists  were  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  they  had  more 
to  fear  from  the  opposition  of  their 
German  fellow-countrymen  than  from 
that  of  the  Austrian  government. 

For  some  years  Franz  Rieger  acted 
as  Dr.  Palacky's  aide-de-camp,  speaking 
and  writing  constantly  in  support  of 
the  Nationalist  cause.  During  this  time 
he  won  such  general  popularity  among 
his  countrymen,  that  when  their  old 
chief  declared  himself  too  feeble  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle  longer 
alone,  they  chose  him  as  his  coadjutor. 
This  was  in  the  troublous  days  of  '48, 
a  time  when  the  leadership  of  the 
Nationalists  was  no  sinecure.  The  em- 
pire from  end  to  end  was  seething  with 
discontent,  and  one  district  after  an- 
other was  rising  in  open  revolt.  Every 
Czech  was  a  rebel  at  heart,  and  the 
whole  nation  was  indulging  in  wild 
dreams  and  mad  aspirations.  Not  only 
was  Bohemia  to  be  free  and  indepen- 
dent, but  it  was  to  be  the  head  of  a 
great  Slave  empire.  Rieger  is  a  Czech 
of  Czechs,  and  his  faith  in  his  country- 
men and  the  future  of  his  country  was 
then  unbounded.  He  was  one  of  the 
deputies  who  went  to  invite  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand,  when  he  had  fied 
from  Vienna,  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  Prague,  and  to  trust  to  the  Slaves 
to  defend  him  against  the  Germans. 
He  was  a  member,  too,  of  the  Council 
of  Regency  which  ruled  Bohemia  dur- 
ing the  revolution  in  Austria;  and  he 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Diet 
of  the  Slaves,  which  met  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  hurling  defiance  at 
the  Germans.  No  one  was  more  eager 
for  war  in  those  days  than  he  was, 
and  no  one  suffered  more  than  he  did 
when  war  came,  and  with  it  defeat. 
That  terrible  Whitsuntide,  when  Prince 
WJndischgrfttz  rained  down  balls  on 
Prague,  taught  him  a  lesson  he  has 
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never  forgotten.  From  that  time  forth 
it  has  been  by  peaceful  means  alone 
that  he  hafi  sought  to  obtain  the  recog- 
nition of  Bohemia's  rights  as  a  nation. 

Dr.  Rieger  was  one  of  the  Bohemian 
representatives  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly which  met  after  the  revolution 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 
Young— he  was  barely  thirty— hand- 
some, brilliantly  clever,  and  with  singu- 
larly charming  manners,  he  was  an 
attractive  personality;  and,  in  spite  of 
his  somewhat  aggressive  patriotism,  in 
Vienna,  as  one  of  his  keenest  critics 
assures  us,  "die  Frauen  sahen  ihn  gem, 
die  M&nner  h5rten  ihn  gem.''  He  was 
a  consummate  orator  even  in  those 
days,  with  a  voice  of  such  marvellous 
sweetness  that  few  could  hear  it  un- 
moved. He  was  a  skilful  debater,  too, 
with  plenty  of  ready  wit,  sagacity,  and 
tact,  and,  thanks  to  Palacky's  training, 
he  was  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  leading 
men,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  state- 
craft. In  the  Constituent  Assembly  his 
influence  was  felt  from  the  first;  no 
member  was  listened  to  more  eagerly, 
no  member  scored  so  many  personal 
triumphs.  By  the  sheer  force  of  his 
ability  he  entirely  dominated  his  col- 
leagues on  more  than  one  occasion. 
Unfortunately,  at  this  time  his  discre- 
tion was  by  no  means  on  a  par  with 
his  talents.  His  patriotism  warped  his 
Judgment.  Perhaps,  too,  his  head  was 
a  trifle  turned  by  the  incense  burnt 
around  him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
certainly  made  some  serious  blunders. 
His  keen  sense  of  Bohemia's  wrongs 
blinded  him  to  those  of  his  neighbors; 
so  long  as  she  was  freed  from  her 
chains,  those  around  her  might,  for 
anything  he  cared,  be  left  in  bondage 
forever.  He  even  threw  his  influence 
more  than  once  on  the  side  of  oppres- 
sion, and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  a 
speech  of  his— one  of  which  he  has 
since  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
—that  the  Magyar  Deputation  was  re- 
fused a  hearing  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly. 

This  everything-for-Bohemia  policy, 
selflsh  and  short-sighted  as  it  was,  ex- 
cited great  enthusiasm  among  the 
Czechs,    who   were   immensely   proud 


of  the  position  Rieger  had  won  for 
himself  in  Vienna.  They  welcomed 
him  as  a  national  hero  when  he  re- 
turned to  Prague;  nor  did  they  lose 
their  faith  in  him  even  when  they 
found  he  had  brought  back  with  him 
nothing  but  vague  promises.  On  the 
contrary,  his  influence  increased  stead- 
ily in  the  dark  unsettled  days  that 
followed;  and,  when  in  1861  the  long- 
waited-for  Constitution  was  at  length 
granted,  there  was  but  one  opinion 
among  the  people— Rieger  must  go  to 
represent  them  in  Vienna,  no  matter 
who  should  stay  at  home. 

When  Dr.  Rieger  took  his  seat  for 
the  flrst  time  in  the  Reichsrath   his 
hopes  were  high.     He  never  doubted 
but  that  the  emperor  and  his  advisers, 
convinced  by  the  disastrous  result  of 
the  war  in  Italy  of  the  danger  of  run- 
ning   counter   to    national    sentiment,, 
were  prepared  to  grant  complete  au- 
tonomy   to    Bohemia.      Certain    safe- 
guards for  German  interests  must,  he 
knew,  be  devised,  but  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  detail;  the  principle  of  Home 
Rule  was  conceded,  he  held,  when  the 
'61  Constitution  was  granted.    And  the 
imperial  ministers  did  their  best  to  en- 
courage him   in  this  delusion.     They 
were  anxious  to  secure  his  support; 
they  therefore  lavished  on  him  cour- 
teous attentions,  assured  him  of  their 
sympathy,  assured  him,  too,  that  per- 
sonally they  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  leave  Bohemia  to  manage  her  own 
affairs.    There  were  difficulties  in  the 
way,  they  allowed— the  German  Bohe- 
mians' mistrust,  for  instance— but  they 
undoubtedly   implied   that   they   were 
doing  their  best  to  flnd  means  of  sur- 
mounting them.    Meanwhile  Dr.  Rieger 
must  be  patient.    And  patient  he  cer- 
tainly   was.      In    the    Reichsrath    he 
worked  in  a  very  different  spirit  from 
that  in  which  he  had  worked  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly.    He  had  become 
more  tolerant,  more  conciliatory  in  his 
methods,    more   statesmanlike    in    his 
views.    His  patriotism,  though  as  en- 
thusiastic as  ever,  had  lost  its  aggres- 
sive tone,  and  his  love  of  the  Czechs 
no  longer  blinded  him  to  the  merits  of 
other  races.     He  advanced  no  exorbf- 
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taut  claims,  he  made  no  extravagant 
demands;  all  he  asked  was  that  Bo- 
hemia should  be  allowed  to  work  out 
her  own  salvation  in  her  own  way. 
For  this  he  pleaded  in  the  Reichsrath 
as  no  other  man  has  ever  pleaded  there. 
His  speeches  are  perfect  models  of  per- 
suasive oratory.  As  he  spoke  it  was 
as  if  he  held  his  hearers  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand  and  swayed  them  at  will. 
Men  who  had  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  the  views  he  expressed  hung  on 
his  words  with  delight,  and  applauded 
him  to  the  echo.  On  the  morrow 
though,  it  is  true,  when  no  longer 
under  the  spell  of  the  magic  sweetness 
of  his  voice,  as  often  as  not  they  would 
record  their  votes  against  him. 

For  two  long  years  he  sat  in  the 
Reichsrath,  rendering  valuable  help  to 
the  government,  and  so  long  as  he  was 
content  with  promises  in  return  all 
went  smoothly.  The  time  came,  how- 
ever, when  he  insisted  on  the  imperial 
ministers  proving  their  sympathy  for 
Bohemia  by  deeds,  not  words.  Then 
he  was  informed  that  he  had  mistaken 
the  intentions  of  the  government;  noth- 
ing was  further  from  their  thoughts 
than  to  grant  Home  Rule  to  Bohemia. 
Rieger  sprang  to  his  feet  with  flashing 
eyes.  He  had  been  betrayed,  he  cried, 
deliberately  deceived,  and  he  refused 
to  sit  in  a  parliament  in  which  such 
shameless  dealings  were  tolerated. 
Shaking  the  dust  from  off  his  feet,  he 
quitted  the  Reichsrath,  and  took  with 
him  every  member  of  his  party. 

Dr.  Rieger  is  a  proud  man,  and  it 
cut  him  to  the  quick  to  be  obliged  to 
return  and  tell  his  countrymen  that 
the  Viennese  had  made  a  plaything  of 
him,  had  flattered  him  with  promises, 
and  then  turned  round  and  scoffed  at 
him.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  had 
been  working  ceaselessly  for  his  coun- 
try; he  had  sacrificed  for  her  every- 
thing—his home  life,  his  professional 
career,  his  chance  of  wealth,  his  ease, 
h|s  comfort— and  it  seemed  as  if  all 
that  he  had  done  had  been  done  in 
vain;  Austria's  yoke  was  as  firm  on 
Bohemia's  neck  as  on  the  day  he  had 
first  joined  hands  with  Palacky.  If 
Rieger's  patriotism  were  less  sincere. 


he  would  either  have  thrown  up  his 
leadership  in  despair,  or  have  revenged 
his  defeat  in  Vienna  by  giving  a  free 
rein  to  the  more  violent  section  of  his 
followers.  As  it  was,  before  a  week 
had  passed  he  was  hard  at  work  again, 
preparing  for  a  fresh  campaign. 

While  in  Vienna  he  had  chafed  sorely 
at  the  scant  respect  with  which  his  fol- 
lowers were  treated.  The  Reichsrath 
in  those  days  was  a  stately  ceremoni- 
ous assembly,  and  it  had  resented  as 
an  outrage  on  its  dignity  the  somewhat 
erratic  courses  of  *'Rieger's  rabble,"  as 
Count  Hohenwart  sneeringly  styled 
some  of  the  Nationalist  representatives. 
Their  ignorance  of  parliamentary  eti- 
quette had  drawn  down  on  them  ridi- 
cule without  stint;  while  their  uncouth 
manners,  their  lack  of  self-control,  and, 
above  all,  the  way  they  had  of  having 
recourse  to  blows  when  words  failed 
them,  had  completely  alienated  from 
them  the  sympathy  of  their  fellow- 
members.  Rieger  was  keenly  alive  to 
the  defects  of  his  followers,  alive,  too, 
to  the  injury  they  had  done  to  the 
Nationalist  cause,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  make  a  thorough  reformation 
In  their  ranks.  If  ever  again  he  led  a 
party  in  the  Reichsrath,  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  it  should  be  one  of 
which  Bohemia  should  have  reason  to 
be  proud.  He  resolved  to  bring  his  per- 
sonal influence  to  bear  on  the  younger 
men  among  the  Nationalists,  with  a 
view  to  training  them  for  parliamentary 
life. 

His  door  stood  open  night  and  day» 
and  no  matter  how  tired  he  was,  all 
comers  met  with  a  warm  welcome.  He 
talked  with  them,  argued  with  them, 
entered  into  all  their  difilculties,  and 
tried  to  make  them  understand  the  im- 
portance of  cultivating  the  amenities 
of  life.  He  always  spoke  to  them  as  a 
friend,  never  as  a  leader;  and  even 
when  he  dealt  out  blame  and  criticism,, 
which  he  did  unsparingly,  it  was  in 
such  a  kindly  genial  fashion  that  no 
one  could  resent  it.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
doing  what  he  could  by  delivering  lec- 
tures, giving  addresses,  and  holding 
public  discussions,  to  train  the  nation 
at  large  in  constitutional  ways.     He 
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used  to  describe  the  past  glories  of 
Bohemia,  and  tell  his  hearers  how,  a 
thousand  years  before,  when  all  their 
neighbors  were  still  in  chains,  >  the 
Czechs  were  free.  It  behoved  them 
more  than  any  other  people,  he  always 
insisted,  to  regard  liberty  as  a  sacred 
heritage;  and  they  must  set  to  work 
at  once  to  fit  themselves  to  be  good 
citizens  in  the  bright  days  that  were 
coming,  when  Bohemia  would  again 
have  a  king  of  her  own.  Wherever  he 
went  he  excited  the  wildest  enthusiasm; 
men  flocked  from  miles  around  to  hear 
him  speak,  and  hung  on  his  words  as 
if  he  were  inspired. 

While  thus  educating  his  countrymen 
for  freedom.  Dr.  Rieger  was  doing  his 
utmost  to  obtain  freedom  for  them 
by  carrying  on  a  ceaseless  agitation 
against  the  Austrian  regime.  In  this 
work  he  found  an  able  coadjutor  in 
Edward  Gregr,  who  had  been  elected 
member  of  the  Landtag  in  1861.  Dr. 
Gregr  is  a  man  of  great  learning, 
a  distinguished  scientist,  a  brilliant 
writer,  and  an  eloquent  and  incisive 
speaker.  Nor  is  he  less  notable  physi- 
cally than  mentally;  for  years  of  his 
life  he  hardly  knew  the  meaning  of 
the  word  fatigue.  He  could  speak  all 
day  and  write  all  night  for  the  week 
together.  He  was  about  thirty-five 
when  he  entered  the  Landtag,  and  up 
to  that  time  he  had  paid  little  attention 
to  politics,  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
his  duties  as  university  professor,  and 
as  editor  of  the  well-known  scientific 
journal,  the  Zivy.  At  first  Dr.  Gregr 
was  far  from  popular  among  his  col- 
leagues, who  were  inclined  to  resent 
a  certain  roughness  which  characterizes 
his  manner.  He  calls  spades  spades 
with  quite  unnecessary  distinctness, 
and  he  had  then  an  uncomfortable 
habit  of  striking  out  all  round.  So 
long  as  his  blows  were  aimed  at  their 
enemies,  the  Czechs  could  admire  the 
vigorous  dexterity  with  which  they 
were  dealt;  but  when,  as  sometimes 
happened,  they  came  down  with  a 
crash  on  their  own  heads,  they  viewed 
the  matter  differently.  Besides,  some 
of  his  articles  In  the  IfarodAfii  Lisiy  were 
too  strong  meat  even  for  their  taste. 


Rieger  and  Gregr  are  by  nature  an- 
tagonistic; to  the  former  there  is 
something  barbarous  in  the  latter's 
iconoclastic  ways,  and  he  has  little 
faith  either  in  his  wisdom  or  his  dis- 
cretion. Still,  in  political  warfare,  a 
leader  cannot  always  choose  his  tools. 
Gregr's  ability  is  undeniable;  and  his 
patriotism  was  above  reproach.  Rieger 
welcomed  him,  therefore,  as  a  power- 
ful though  somewhat  dangerous  ally. 
At  this  time  the  differences  between 
them  related  to  methods  rather  than 
principles,  for  the  great  object  in  life 
of  the  one  man,  as  of  the  other,  was 
to  obtain  autonomy  for  Bohemia.  For 
this  they  could  and  did  fight  side  by 
side  for  years,  though  they  chafed  and 
worried  each  other  sorely. 

In  1866  Bohemia  was  turned  into  a 
battle-field.  So  long  as  the  war  lasted 
the  hands  of  the  Nationalists  were  tied, 
for  they  had  no  wish  to  fight  Ger- 
many's battles  for  her  by  adding  to 
Austria's  embarrassment.  But  when 
once  peace  was  restored,  they  returned 
to  the  charge.  Keenly  as  Rieger  re- 
gretted Austria's  defeat,  he  was  not 
blind  to  the  fact  that  it  might  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Nationalist  cause. 
Now  that  Austria  was  no  longer  a  mem- 
ber of  the  German  Confederation,  the 
imperial  government  might  be  less  in- 
clined to  support  the  German  Bohe- 
mians in  their  refusal  to  be  placed 
under  the  rule  of  the  Czechs,  especially 
as  these  Bohemians  had  played  a  mere 
than  equivocal  rOle  during  the  war. 
To  this  day  men  tell  how,  at  KQnig- 
gratz,  they  saw  them  throw  down  their 
arms  when  the  fight  was  at  its  hard- 
est, and  heard  them  vow  they  didn't 
care  a  Pfeife  Tabak  which  way  the 
battle  went.  The  disloyalty  of  their 
rivals  might,  Rieger  thought,  induce 
the  emperor  himself  to  favor  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  Czechs;  and  his  hopes 
rose  high  wlien  Count  Beust,  whose 
sympathies  were  known  to  be  anti- 
German,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  Before  long,  however, 
disquieting  rumors  reached  him;  it  was 
the  aspirations  of  the  Magyars,  not  of 
the  Czechs,  that  were  to  be  gratified; 
Home  Rule  was  to  be  granted,  but  to 
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the  former,  not  to  the  latter.  Rieger 
hastened  to  Vienna  to  try  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  the  Dual  Consti- 
tution; for  he  knew  that  when  Hun- 
gary had  once  won  for  herself  equality 
with  Austria,  she  would  use  all  her 
influence  to  keep  Bohemia  in  subjec- 
tion. When  he  found  both  the  emperor 
and  Count  Beust  were  bent  on  stand- 
ing by  the  Compromise,  he  returned  to 
Prague,  resolved  that  the  Landtag 
should  send  no  representatives  to  the 
Reichsrath  that  was  summoned  to 
ratify  the  measure.  But  Count  Beust 
forestalled  him  by  dissolving  the  Land- 
tag. During  the  elections  that  fol- 
lowed, Rieger  found  arrayed  against 
him  not  only  his  old  enemies,  the  Ger- 
man Liberals,  but  the  emperor  himself, 
who  made  a  personal  appeal  to  the 
Bohemians  to  sink  all  minor  points  of 
difference  for  the  once,  and  elect  men 
who  would  help  him  to  redeem  the 
pledge  he  had  given  to  Hungary.  He 
even  sent  his  brother,  the  Archduke 
Karl  Ludwig,  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  Czech  nobles  to  induce  them  to 
vote  against  the  Nationalist  candidates. 
The  emperor  is  much  loved  in  Bohemia, 
where,  until  quite  recently,  the  strug- 
gle has  never  been  against  him,  only 
against  his  advisers.  He  had  been 
sorely  tried  for  some  time  previously, 
and  his  misfortunes  had  touched  that 
subtle  chord  of  loyalty  which  is  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  Bohemian 
character.  The  people  responded  heart- 
ily to  his  appeal,  therefore;  and  al- 
though the  Nationalist  feeling  in  the 
country  was  as  strong  as  ever,  the 
Nationalists  were  in  a  minority  in 
the  new  Landtag. 

The  result  of  the  '67  elections  was  a 
terrible  disappointment  for  Dr.  Rieger. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  Nationalists  had 
lost  their  one  chance,  for  the  Auersperg 
ministry  was  formed,  and  German  in- 
fluence was  stronger  than  ever  in  the 
Hofburg.  Still,  even  in  this  hour  of 
despondence,  he  would  consent  to  no 
change  of  policy;  the  Germans  in  the 
Landtag  might  do  what  they  liked,  of 
course,  but  no  Czech  should  enter  the 
Reichsrath  so  long  as  their  enemies 
were  In  nower.    By  this  time  the  Czech 
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secession  had  become  a  cause  of  seri- 
ous anxiety  to  the  imperial  govern- 
ment; and  in^the  sumpier  of  1868  Count 
Beust,  at  the  emperor's  request,  went 
to  Prague  to  try  to  induce  the  Nation- 
alists to  return  to  the  Reichsrath.  He 
spent  some  hours  with  Rieger  and 
Palacky  in  the  governor's  palace,  but 
he  could  not  persuade  them  to  change 
their  position.  The  German  Liberals 
had  played  them  false  once  already, 
Rieger  declared;  why  then  should  they 
give  them  the  chance  of  repeating  the 
operation?  The  Czechs  would  return 
to  the  Reichsrath  the  day  they  had 
some  guarantee  that  their  rights  would 
be  respected  there,  and  not  before. 

Meanwhile  certain  of  the  Nationalists 
had  been  proving  a  sore  thorn  in  the 
side  to  their  leader.  It  was  not  that 
they  had  lost  their  faith  in  him;  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  as  devoted  to 
him  as  ever,  and  as  flrmly  convinced 
that  he,  and  he  alone,  could  lead  them 
to  victory.  But  as  Home  Rule  was  slow 
in  coming,  they  were  bent  on  whiling 
away  the  time  by  having  a  fling  at 
their  German  neighbors,  who,  although 
in  a  minority  in  the  country,  had  in 
their  hands  all  power  and  were  using 
it  most  tyrannically.  Besides  the  coro- 
nation in  Hungary  had  flred  the  imag- 
ination of  the  Czechs,  and  they  were 
wild  to  have  a  repetition  of  the  cere- 
mony for  their  own  special  beneflt. 
The  emperor  must  come  to  Prague  and 
be  crowned  with  the  crown  of  St.  Wen- 
zel,  they  declared;  and  they  promptly 
set  to  work  to  organize  noisy  demon- 
strations with  a  view  to  bringing  press- 
ure to  bear  on  the  government.  The 
populace  Joined  heartily  in  the  move- 
ment, for  the  thought  of  a  pageant 
always  appeals  to  them  with  special 
force;  and  soon  nothing  was  heard  but 
cries  of  a  "Coronation,  a  Coronation." 
Rieger  was  too  closely  in  touch  with 
the  people  not  to  know  that  they  were.' 
becoming  very  weary  of  waiting,  very 
weary  of  practising  the  patience  he 
had  taught  them;  and  he  was  in  full 
sympathy  with  their  desire  that  the 
emperor  should  be  crowned  as  their 
king.  He  could  hardly  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  blame   them,   therefore,   for 
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losing  their  temper,  when  the  central 
government  openly  scoffed  at  their  de- 
mand for  a  coronation,  and  refused  to 
give  them  any  relief  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Grermans.  Still,  he  certainly 
did  all  he  could  to  allay  the  public  ex- 
citement, though  with  only  partial  suc- 
cess. There  was  an  uproar  in  Prague; 
several  members  of  the  Nationalist 
party,  Dr.  Pacak  and  Carl  Tama  among 
others,  were  arrested;  and  in  October, 
1868,  the  minor  state  of  siege  was  pro- 
claimed. 

For  three  years  the  hand  of  the  Ger- 
man Liberals  lay  heavy  on  the  Czechs. 
Their  newspapers  were  confiscated, 
their  meetings  were  prohibited,  and 
they  themselves  were  hunted  from 
pillar  to  i>ost  and  thrust  into  prison 
on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts.  Rieger 
was  insulted  at  every  turn;  he  was 
treated  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  and 
held  resi>onsible  for  deeds  which  he 
had  no  power  to  prevent.  Then,  at 
one  fell  swoop,  all  was  changed.  On 
February  4th,  1871,  Count  Hohenwart, 
the  leader  of  the  Feudalists,  was  ap- 
pointed premier,  and  he  hates  the  Ger- 
man Liberals  much  too  bitterly  not  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Czechs.  Rieger 
awoke  one  morning  to  find  himself  a 
persona  ffratissima  In  the  highest  quar- 
ters. He  was  summoned  to  sit  in 
council  with  imperial  ministers,  who 
listened  to  him  as  to  one  having  a  right 
to  a  dominant  voice  In  Bohemian  af- 
fairs, and  yielded  to  all  his  demands. 
First  a  general  amnesty  was  granted; 
then,  on  September  12th,  an  Imperial 
Rescript  was  issued  conferring  com- 
plete autonomy  on  the  Czechs.  In  this 
document  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  was 
recognized  as  a  State,  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  State,  and  a  formal 
pledge  was  given  that  the  emperor 
should  be  crowned  in  Prague.  The 
Czechs  received  the  rescript  with  an 
outburst  of  enthusiasm.  For  days  the 
whole  nation  was  en  f6te;  there  was 
nothing  but  rejoicings  and  festivities; 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  all  Rieger 
was  raised  aloft  as  an  idol.  The  re- 
script was  his  handiwork,  the  people 
declared,  and  In  their  gratitude  they 
kiased  his  very  shadow  as  he  passed.  1 


Gently  as  he  bore  his  triumph,  it  was 
a  triumph,  and  one  which  he  had  hon- 
estly earned.  He  had  been  yearning 
sorely  for  peace,  for  he  was  no  longer 
a  young  man,  and  the  strain  of  the 
battle  had  told  on  his  strength.  And 
he  rejoiced  keenly  at  the  thought  the 
time  was  come  when  he  could  lay  aside 
his  arms  and  devote  himself  to  trying 
to  induce  Czechs  and  Germans  to  work 
together  in  peace  for  Bohemia. 

The  festivities  of  the  Czechs  were 
brought  to  an  untimely  end;  rumors 
were  soon  afioat  that  all  was  not  well 
in  Vienna.  The  Fundamental  Articles, 
which  the  Bohemian  Landtag  had  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  when  the  rescript 
was  issued,  had  excited  consternation 
both  in  Austria  and  Hungary.  To  pre- 
sent such  a  document  at  such  a  time 
was  questionable  policy;  still,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that,  although  the  voice 
was  the  voice  of  the  Czechs,  the  hand 
was  the  hand  of  Hohenwart;  and  Rie- 
ger was  hardly  called  upon  to  tone 
down  demands  formulated  by  the  em- 
peror's own  minister.  The  Articles  con- 
tained a  scheme  for  the  settlement  of 
the  affairs  not  only  of  Bohemia,  but 
of  the  whole  empire,  on  a  federal  basis. 
Count  Beust  at  once  took  alarm,  for 
if  they  were  ratified,  his  work  in  Hun- 
gary would  be  undone;  and  he  brought 
all  his  Influence  to  bear  on  the  emperor 
to  Induce  him  to  rescind  the  rescript, 
of  which  the  articles  were  the  logical 
outcome.  The  Germans  and  the  Mag- 
yars threw  themselves  on  Beust's  side, 
while  the  Czechs  and  the  Feudalists 
stood  by  Hohenwart,  and  a  battle  royal 
followed.  Beust  was  victorious,  but  he 
paid  a  heavy  price  for  his  triumph  r 
for  the  ill-will  it  excited  forced  him  to 
exchange  his  chancellorship  for  an  em- 
ba'ssy.  Count  Hohenwart  was  replaced 
as  premier  by  Baron  Holzgethan,  and 
a  second  rescript  was  issued.  In  this 
there  was  not  a  word  about  Bohemia*8^ 
rights  as  a  nation,  not  an  allusion  to 
the  coronation,  only  a  formal  announce- 
ment of  the  emperor's  readiness  to  con- 
sider any  lawful  demands  the  Czechs 
chose  to  address  to  him.  Bohemia  had 
lighted  her  bonfires  too  soon. 
Dr.  Rieger's  disappointment  was  ter- 
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rible.  His  only  consolation  was  that 
his  countrymen  stood  by  him  firmly, 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  giving  him 
proofs  of  their  confidence.  He  was 
soon  at  work  again,  preaching  as  ever 
from  his  favorite  text,  "Nedejme  se*'— 
we  will  never  surrender.  His  self- 
restraint,  his  moderation,  and  the 
statesmanlike  way  he  faced  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position,  excited  the 
admiration  even  of  his  enemies;  and 
as  the  thoroughly  constitutional  nature 
of  the  movement  he  directed  became 
more  and  more  manifest,  a  strong  de- 
sire sprang  up  among  all  parties  that 
he  and  his  Czechs  would  return  to  the 
Reichsrath.  When,  therefore.  In  1879, 
after  the  fall  of  the  German  Liberals, 
Count  Taaffe  undertook  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment, his  first  care  was  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Dr.  Rieger.  The 
terms  he  had  to  offer  were  none  too 
generous;  in  his*  early  days  Rieger 
would  have  rejected  them  with  scorn. 
Still,  they  secured  for  the  Czechs  some 
solid  advantages;  redressed  some  of 
their  well-grounded  grievances,  and  by 
giving  them  a  more  decided  voice  in 
the  administration  of  the  government 
of  their  country  than  they  had  hitherto 
had,  they  put  a  stop  to  much  of  the 
petty  tyranny  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  by  the  Germans.  Rieger 
knew  that  the  time  had  come  when 
he  could  serve  his  country  better  in 
Vienna  than  in  Prague;  he  therefore 
accepted  what  Count  Taaffe  offered, 
upon  the  condition  that  it  should  be 
regarded  as  only  a  first  instalment  of 
what  was  due  to  Bohemia. 

When,  after  an  absence  of  seventeen 
years.  Dr.  Rieger  returned  to  the 
Reichsrath  at  the  head  of  his  follow- 
ers, he  had  good  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  reception  he  met  with,  for  all  sec- 
tions welcomed  him  warmly.  It  was 
soon  evident  that  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation had  come  over  the  Nation- 
alists. There  was  no  talk  now  of 
"Rieger's  rabble,"  nay,  the  whole 
Reichsrath  acknowledged  that  there 
was  not  a  better  disciplined  party,  not 
one  that  counted  in  its  ranks  more 
courteous  gentlemen,  more  skilled  de- 
baters  and   experts   in   parliamentary 


tactics,  than  that  of  the  Czechs.  Rieger 
had  with  time  developed  certain  Con- 
servative tendencies.  His  sympathy  is 
decidedly  with  progress;  but  he  has 
seen  too  much  of  the  evils  that  result 
from  being  in  a  hurry»  not  to  view  all 
proposals  for  violent  changes  with  sus- 
picion. He  is  in  favor  of  power  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  he  holds 
strongly  that  it  must  be  given  to  them 
gradually,  so  as  to  ensure  their  using 
it  wisely.  He  is  a  firm  supporter  too 
of  the  Church.  In  the  Reichsrath  he 
soon  gained  considerable  influence,  and 
he  used  it  steadily  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  best  interests,  not  only  of  Bo^ 
hemia,  but  of  the  empire.  As  time^ 
passed,  in  spite  of  the  determined  op- 
position of  Herr  von  Plener,  the  leader- 
of  the  Germans,  he  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  question  of  Home  Rule  for 
Bohemia  again  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
as  if,  under  his  skilful  guidance,  the 
Czechs  were  advancing  slowly  but 
surely  towards  the  realization  of  all 
their  hopes. 

While  Rieger  and  his  party  were  win- 
ning golden  opinions  in  Vienna,  Dr. 
Gregr,  with  the  help  of  his  brother* 
Julius,  was  hard  at  work  undermining: 
their  position  in  Prague.  For  somcp 
time  previously  he  had  assumed  a  crit- 
ical attitude  towards  his  chief,  but 
there  was  no  open  split  between  the 
two  until  1879,  when  Gregr  came  for. 
ward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Reichs- 
rath, and  Rieger  refused  to  support 
him.  Rieger  knew  that,  if  sympathy 
were  to  be  won  for  Bohemia  in  Vienna, 
it  would  be  only  by  the  moderation 
and  conciliatory  bearing  of  the  Czechs; 
it  would  be  madness,  therefore,  he  felt,  to 
take  with  him  there  an  "intransig^ant" 
who  by  his  violence  had  already  done 
damage  to  the  reputation  of  his  party. 
Gregr,  to  the  indignation  of  his  col- 
leagues, persisted  in  his  candidature, 
with  the  result  that  he  was  defeated. 
From  that  day  he  has  been  Rieger's 
implacable  foe.  He  did  not  at  first  at- 
tack him  openly,  but  contented  himself 
with  carrying  on  an  active  radical 
propaganda  among  the  working  classes. 
He  declared  himself  a  democrat  of  dem- 
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ocrats,  one  who  was  on  the  side  of  ttie 
poor  as  opposed  to  the  rich,  and  he 
gradually  unfolded  a  political  pro- 
gramme which  embraced  among  other 
items  manhood  suffrage,  the  disebtab- 
lishment  of  the  Church,  and  a  sort 
of  disguised  nationalization  of  land. 
Gregr  is  a  man  of  consummate  ability, 
with  a  rare  gift  of  appealing  at  once 
to  the  best  and  worst  instincts  of  those 
around  him;  and  social  questions  were 
at  that  time  Just  coming  to  the  fore,  a 
fact  which  he  was  not  slow  to  turn 
to  his  own  advantage.  He  soon  gath- 
ered around  him  a  party  of  his  own, 
young  men  for  the  most  part,  gener- 
ous, but  irresponsible,  and  essentially 
feather-brained.  To  them  he  declared 
that  Rieger  had  lost  his  old  faith  in 
the  Czechs;  and  he  held  him  up  to  sus- 
picion as  an  aristocrat  who  was  lacking 
alike  in  interest  in  labor  and  sympathy 
with  the  poor.  His  influence  increased 
80  rapidly  that,  at  the  general  elections 
in  1883,  in  spite  of  Rieger's  opposition, 
not  only  was  he  himself  chosen  mem- 
ber of  the  Reichsrath,  but  Ave  of  his 
personal  supporters.  This  success 
keenly  annoyed  Dr.  Rieger,  who  real- 
ized to  the  full  all  the  harm  Gregr's 
presence  in  Vienna  would  do  to  the 
Nationalist  cause.  For  years  now 
Rieger  had  spoken  in  the  name  of  the 
Czechs,  and  the  Reichsrath  had  done 
him  reverence  as  the  representative  of 
a  nation.  He  had  won  for  himself  a 
strong  position,  a  position  almost  within 
sight  of  the  goal  for  which  he  had  been 
striving  his  life  long;  but  he  had  won 
it  because  he  had  at  his  back  a  firmly 
united  party.  Let  it  once  be  known 
that  there  were  dissensions  among  the 
Czechs,  and  farewell  to  autonomy  for 
Bohemia. 

Gregr's  appearance  in  the  Reichsrath 
was  awaited  with  no  little  curiosity, 
for  his  reputation  had  preceded  him, 
and  a  hundred  stories  were  afloat  of 
the  terrible  things  he  said,  and  of  how 
he  turned  and  rent  those  who  stood  in 
his  way.  The  members  were  prepared 
to  find  him  a  demagogue  of  the  worst 
type,  coarse  and  loud,  the  sort  of  per- 
son, in  fact,  whose  very  accent  would 
set  all  their  nerves  ajar;  and  every 


man's  hand  was  against  him  the  first 
time  he  rose  to  speak.  The  mom^it 
he  began  to  speak,  however,  all  was 
changed.  His  voice  is  singularly  beau- 
tiful; as  it  peals  forth  with  its  volume 
of  rich  harmonious  sound,  it  is  as  the 
strains  of  some  grand  old  cathedral 
organ.  His  gestures  are  graceful  and 
dignified;  his  language  is  well-chosen 
and  picturesque;  and  that  day  he  was 
moderate  in  tone,  statesmanlike  in  mat- 
ter, in  turn  pathetic  and  sarcastic, 
grave  to  the  verge  of  solemnity,  and 
quaintly  humorous.  Not  a  single  word 
did  he  utter  to  which  the  most  sus- 
ceptible could  take  exception.  His 
speech  took  the  Reichsrath  by  storm; 
it  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause, for  there  was  not  a  man  present 
but  felt  that  a  great  orator,  one  second 
only  to  Rieger  himself,  had  taken  his 
place  among  them. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Dr. 
Gregr  gave  his  colleagues  a  taste  of 
oratory  of  a  very  different  kind.  He 
attacked  the  Hungarians  in  a  speech 
which  stands  almost  unrivalled  as  a 
piece  of  vituperative  eloquence.  He 
declared  they  would  like  all  the  world 
to  be  in  chains  and  themselves  alone 
to  be  free.  He  gibed  at  them  for  play- 
ing the  tyrant  to  their  subject  races, 
sneered  at  them  as  renegades,  and  ridi- 
culed their  appeals  to  their  forefathers. 
His  hearers  stood  aghast,  so  terrible 
were  the  insults  he  hurled  at  his  ene- 
mies. He  seemed  to  trample  them 
under  foot  with  savage  glee  as  he 
spoke.  Then  he  attacked  in  the  same 
strain  the  Poles,  while  as  for  the  Ger- 
man Liberals,  they  are  and  always 
have  been  his  constant  butt.  The  most 
ruthless,  though,  of  all  the  ruthless 
speeches  he  has  ever  made  was  against 
the  Liechtenstelns,  who,  as  he  told 
them,  by  their  selfishness  and  cruelty 
have  wrought  more  harm  to  Bohemia 
than  all  the  other  powers  of  evil  com- 
bined. 

At  first  Gregr  went  out  of  his  way 
to  treat  Dr.  Rieger  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous courtesy;  he  cordially  supported 
his  Nationalist  policy,  and  seemed  anx- 
ious to  act  in  concert  with  him  upon 
other  questions.     After  a  time,  how- 
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ever,  It  was  eTident  that  he  was  laying 
hig  plans  for  founding  a  party  of  his 
own  In  the  Reichsrath,  and  In  1888  he 
orgaiilsed  the  Young  Czech  Olub.    It 
consisted    of    half-a-dosen     members 
who  adopted  as  their  battle-cry:    All 
round  equality;  down  with  the  Church; 
the  land  for  the  people.    This  club, 
although  of  no  Importance  In  Vienna, 
bad  soon  great  power  In  Prague,  where 
the  people  were  becoming  more  and 
more  keenly  Interested  In  questions  of 
social  reform.    Gregr's  popularity  In- 
creased from  day  to  day,  especially 
among  the  masses,  whose  hearts  he 
won  by  promising  them  more  food  and 
leta  work,  together  with  a  coronation 
feast  and  a  free  hand  against  their 
enemies.    No  sooner  was  he  sure  of 
his  position  in  Bohemia,  than  he  threw 
off  all  restraint;  he  ti^d  the  people  that 
they  would  never  obtain  Home  Rule 
by  peaceful  means,  and  openly  Incited 
them  to  attack  their  German  n^gh- 
bors.     Again,    as    in    1868,    violent 
speeches  were  heard;  again  fights  be- 
tween Csechs  and  Bohemians  were  of 
dally  occurrence.    The  German  Bohe- 
mians were  driven  from  the  Landtag, 
and  the  whole  country  was  in  an  up- 
roar.   Dr.  Rieger  was  in  despair.    For 
years  he  had  been  striving  quietly  but 
ceaselessly  to  allay  the  old  racial  ani- 
mosity, and  here  was  Gregr  deliberately 
undoing  his  work.    Again  and  again 
he  had  sworn  in  the  Reichsrath  (and, 
as  he  believed,  with  perfect  truth)  that 
if  once  Home  Rule  were  granted,  Csechs 
and  Germans  would  woik  together  as 
brothers,  and  now  they  were  at  each 
other's  throats.    He  tried  to  restrain 
his  countrymen,  to  make  them  under- 
stand the  mischief  they  were  doing, 
that  they  were  playing  into  the  hands  of 
their  opponents;  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
They  paid  no  heed  to  his  preaching, 
for  although  they  had  not  lost  their 
old  love  for  him,  they  had  begun  to 
doubt  his  Judgment. 

The  state  of  things  in  Bohemia  be- 
came at  length  a  source  of  such  danger 
to  the  peace  of  the  empire,  that  the 
enaperor  was  compelled  to  intervene. 
He  appealed  personally  to  Dr.  Rieger 
and  Herr  von  Plener  to  put  an  end  to 


the  struggle  between  their  respective 
followers.  He  proposed  that  they,  to- 
gether with  the  more  moderate  mem- 
bers of  the  two  parties,  should  try  to 
make  some  arrangement  for  enabling 
Csechs  and  Germans  to  live  together 
in  peace.  Dr.  Rigger  responded  gladly 
to  the  appeal,  and  during  the  confer- 
ence that  followed  did  his  utmost  to 
smooth  away  all  difficulties.  His  task 
was  no  easy  one,  but  he  tolled  on,  week 
after  week,  trying  to  devise  some  plan 
by  which  his  own  countrymen  and  their 
rivals  alike  should  be  restrained  from 
playing  the  tyrant,  and  justice  should 
be  secured  for  all  parties;  and  be  suc- 
ceeded. The  Compromise,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Conference,  and  which 
was  in  a  great  measure  his  work,  deals 
out  even-handed  Justice  in  an  almost 
ideal  fashion.  It  recognises  the  fact 
that  Csechs  cannot  be  trusted  to  deal 
fairly  by  Germans,  nor  Germans  by 
Csechs,  and  therefore  it  ordains  that 
the  two  nations  shall  each  have  law 
courts,  schools,  etc.,  of  their  own. 
Certain  districts  are  counted  as  com- 
ing within  the  Csech  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, certain  others  as  coming  within 
the  German  sphere;  and  if  the  Com- 
promise should  ever  become  law,  in  the 
former  the  management  of  affairs  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Csechs,  and  in 
the  latter,  in  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans; and  affairs  relating  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  will  be  under  the  Joint 
control  of  the  two  nations. 

The  news  that  the  Compromise  was 
signed  was  received  in  Prague  with 
the  ringing  of  bells  and  all  other  signs 
of  public  rejoicing.  For  the  moment 
it  seemed  as  if  a  new  era  of  peace  was 
at  hand,  for,  for  the  first  time  within 
the  memory  of  man,  Csechs  and  Ger- 
mans exchanged  kindly  greetings,  and 
even  visits.  When  Rieger  arrived  in 
the  city  he  was  greeted  as  a  public  ben- 
efactor, and  thanks  and  congratulations 
were  showered  down  on  him.  All  griev- 
ances were  forgotten,  and  the  Osechs, 
as  in  the  old  days,  hailed  him  as  their 
uncrowned  king.  But  just  when  the 
enthusiasm  was  at  its  height,  Bdward 
Gregr  appeared  upon  the  scene.  He 
had  not  been  invited  to  the  conference; 
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he  had  had  no  hand  in  framing  the 
Compromise,  and  he  now  declared  war 
to  the  knife  against  the  measure.  It 
has  no  legal  force  until  it  is  ratified 
by  the  Landtag,  and  ratified  he  swore 
it  never  should  be.  He,  in  concert  with 
Dr.  Julius  Gregr,  Dr.  Herold  and  Va- 
saty,  at  once  organized  a  regular  cru- 
sade. He  went  about  through  the 
whole  country  denouncing  Rieger  as 
a  traitor,  who  had  deliberately  deceived 
his  countrymen  and  betrayed  them  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies.  This  Com- 
promise was  a  base  surrender  of  all 
they  held  most  dear,  he  declared,  and, 
by  signing  it,  Rieger  had  sold  their 
birthright,  their  right  to  their  own 
land,  had  sold  it,  too,  to  the  hated  Ger- 
mans. It  was  a  chain  that  would  bind 
their  hands,  he  told  them,  a  yoke  that 
would  bow  down  their  necks,  and  he 
implored  them  by  their  love  of  Bohe- 
mia, by  their  hatred  of  the  Germans, 
to  reject  it.  Dr.  Gregr's  strength  stood 
him  in  good  stead  at  this  time,  for  he 
worked  both  day  and  night.  He  is  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  arousing  the  people, 
and  he  drove  them  wild  by  telling  them 
that  their  old  chief  had  betrayed  them. 
Wherever  he  went  there  was  an  up- 
roar, and  soon  the  whole  country  rang 
with  cries  of  "Down  with  the  Com- 
promise!" Rarely  has  there  been  a 
popular  movement  so  utterly  unreason- 
able. Well  might  the  emperor  exclaim, 
"Was  woUen  denh  eigentlich  die  Jun- 
gen  Czechen?"  For  this  Compromise, 
against  which  they  were  raging,  does 
not  deprive  them  of  a  single  right  they 
have  ever  possessed,  unless  indeed  it 
be  the  right  of  harrying  their  foes. 

The  Landtag  met.  The  majority  of 
the  members  were  pledged  to  vote  for 
the  Compromise,  but  they  soon  began 
to  show  signs  of  wavering.  Rieger  ap- 
pealed to  their  sense  of  honor,  their 
patriotism,  their  common  sense;  he 
showed  the  absurdity  of  the  agitation 
against  the  measure.  But  in  vain;  the 
outside  pressure  was  too  strong,  and 
he  was  soon  left  to  face  the  storm 
almost  alone.  Rieger  knew  that  the 
forces  against  him  were  overwhelming, 
but  he  fought  his  ground  Inch  by  inch, 
and  even  when  that  mad  crowd  stormed 


his  house,  he  refused  to  yield.  On 
January  23rd,  1891,  he  made  a  last  ap- 
peal to  the  Landtag  not  to  throw  away 
their  one  chance  of  putting  an  end  to 
that  fatal  enmity  of  race  for  race. 
There  was  a  strange  pathos  about  the 
old  chief  as  he  pleaded  there  with  the 
men  who,  whether  old  Czechs  or  young, 
owed  to  him  the  use  of  the  weapons 
they  were  now  turning  against  him. 
He  tried  hard  to  persuade  them  to 
throw  aside  their  fears  and  Jealousies, 
and  Join  with  their  emperor  in  giving 
to  Bohemia  the  peace  of  which  she 
stands  so  sorely  in  need.  But  the 
Czechs  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  voice. 
Then,  as  it  was  evident  that  there  wUs 
no  chance  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Compromise,  the  emperor  dissolved  the 
Reichsrath. 

Never  was  there  such  an  election  in 
Bohemia  as  that  of  1891.  It  was  as  if 
the  whole  nation  had  gone  mad,  had 
lost  all  reason.  Judgment,  sense  of 
humor,  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  In 
their  blind  hatred  of  the  Compromise. 
Ail  other  questions  were  thrust  aside; 
the  one  promise  exacted  from  every 
candidate  was  to  vote  against  that 
measure.  If  the  angel  Gabriel  himself 
had  appealed  for  their  suffrages  he 
would  have  been  rejected,  unless  he 
had  given  the  required  pledge.  When 
Dr.  Rieger  attempted  to  address  his 
own  constituents  he  was  stoned.  This 
was  the  last  straw.  He  had  given  up 
everything  for  Bohemia,  and  this  was 
his  reward.  To  be  stoned  after  nearly 
fifty  years'  faithful  service.  From  that 
moment  he  withdrew  practically  from 
the  contest.  He  had  fought  a  good 
fight  and  been  worsted,  and  he  was  too 
old  and  too  weary  to  enter  the  lists 
again.  Bohemia  must  find  some  other 
champion.  He  received  with  indiffer- 
ence the  news  that  Prague  had  rejected 
him,  and  retired  at  once  into  private 
life.  Another  terrible  trouble  awaited 
him,  for  his  wife,,  to  whom  he  was 
most  tenderly  attached,  died  at  the 
very  moment  he  stood  most  in  need 
of  her  sympathy.  Then  he  himself  was 
stricken,  and  lay  for  weeks  hovering 
between  life  and  death. 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  a  sig- 
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nal  triumph  for  Edward  Gregr.  In  the 
old  Reichsrath  he  could  count  hJ^  fol- 
lowers on  the  fingers  of  one  l^nd;  in 
the  new,  he  could  have  held  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  for  with6]|t  the  votes 
of  the  thirty-six  members  he  had  at 
his  back,  the  goyemjaent  was  in  a  mi- 
nority. Thus  he  was  in  a  better  posi- 
tion for  making  termi^  for  Bohemia 
than  ever  Rieger  had  been.  Count 
TaaXEe  was  certainly  prepared  to  pay 
A  liigh  price  for  his  support,  how  high 
will  never  now  be  known,  for  Gregr 
threw  away  his  chance,  and  with  it 
his  reputation  as  a  statesman.  By  the 
violence  of  his  proceedings  he  rendered 
it  impossible  for  any  responsible  min- 
ister to  enter  into  negotiations  with  him. 
So  long  as  Rieger  led  the  Czechs,  even 
when  party  spirit  ran  highest,  their 
loyalty  to  the  emperor  personally  was 
above  suspicion.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  Gregr  installed  as  chief,  than  mes- 
sengers began  to  pass  between  St. 
Petersburg  and  Prague,  Prague  and 
Paris,  and  it  is  not  without  reason 
that  Russia  and  France,  as  the  Oaulais 
asserts,  count  on  the  neutrality  of  Bo- 
hemia in  case  of  an  European  war. 
The  Cronstadt  visit  was  celebrated  in 
Prague  as  a  national  triumph,  and 
Czech  delegates  were  sent  to  Nancy  to 
fraternize  with  the  French.  During 
the  summer  of  1891  public  ovations 
were  accorded  to  the  Russians  who 
went  to  the  Prague  Exhibition,  while 
the  Grermans  and  Austrians  were  in- 
sulted. Little  wonder  the  emperor 
postponed  his  visit  to  the  exhibition 
again  and  again,  and  only  paid  it  at 
last  through  a  stem  sense  of  his  re- 
sponsibility as  sovereign.  Then,  at  a 
public  banquet  in  Prague,  he  told  his 
hosts  roundly  what  he  thought  of  them 
and  their  doings.  The  Czechs  hung 
their  heads  as  he  spoke,  and  acknowl- 
edged the  Justice  of  his  reproaches,  but 
they  in  no  wise  mended  their  ways. 

When  the  Relchsrath  met,  Dr.  Gregr 
assumed  the  airs  of  a  dictator.  In  the 
course  of  a  violent  attack  on  the  gov- 
ernment, and  indirectly  on  the  imperial 
house,  he  declared  that  unless  the  Na- 
tionalist aspirations  of  the  Czechs  were 
at  once  gratified,   the  last   link  that 


bound  Bohemia  to  Austria  should  be 
broken.  This  speech  excited  great  in- 
dignation in  the  Reiclisrath,  where  it 
was  regarded  as  a  threat  and  as  a 
personal  insult  to  the  emperor.  It  con- 
vinced Count  Taaffe  of  the  uselessness 
of  trying  to  make  terms  with  the  young 
Czechs,  and  induced  him  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  German  Liberals 
and  other  parties.  Then,  when  it  was 
too  late.  Dr.  Gregr  discovered  the  mis- 
take he  had  made,  and  became  more 
conciliatory.  He  tried  to  form  a  united 
Slave  party,  but  his  reputation  stood 
him  in  evil  stead.  The  Poles  refused 
to  throw  in  their  lot  with  an  irrecon- 
cilable, and  the  other  Slavonic  clubs 
met  his  advances  very  coldly.  Mean- 
while he  was  finding  to  his  cost  that 
playing  with  treason  is  in  Bohemia  a 
dangerous  game.  Some  of  his  follow- 
ers had  interpreted  his  threats  against 
the  government  somewhat  too  literally, 
and  more  than  one  of  his  lieutenants 
had  entered  into  relations  with  the 
Omladina,  a  secret  society  which  aimed 
at  the  overthrow  of  Austria.  In  the 
Landtag  all  sense  of  decorum  was  lost; 
the  members  hurled  inkstands  at  each 
other,  and  indulged  in  free  fights. 
Count  Taaffe  was  an  easy-going  ruler; 
live  and  let  live  was  always  his  motto; 
still,  there  was  a  limit  even  to  his  en- 
durance. When  the  imperial  ensigns 
were  trodden  under  foot,  and  the  young 
Czechs  at  a  semi-official  banquet  gave 
ringing  cheers  for  the  czar  and  hisses 
for  their  own  emperor,  he  renounced 
for  the  once  his  policy  of  masterly  in- 
activity. On  September  13th,  1893, 
Prague  was  placed  in  a  state  of  semi- 
siege. 

The  Czechs  in  Bohemia  were  deprived 
of  their  constitutional  rights,  and  were 
no  longer  governed  by  the  ordinary 
laws  of  the  land.  They  might  neither 
hold  public  meetings  nor  deliver  ad- 
dresses, and  their  virritings  must  receive 
official  sanction  before  they  could  be 
published.  They  were,  in  fact,  hemmed 
in  by  restrictions  oh  every  side,  and 
treated  as  men  who  cannot  be  trusted 
to  do  their  duty  either  to  their  sovereign 
or  their  fellow-countrymen.  So  utterly 
discredited  were  they  politically,  that 
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in  the  8bufl9ing  of  parties  that  followed 
Count  Taaffe's  fall,  no  one  took  the 
trouble  even  to  make  a  bid  for  their 
support.  This  state  of  things  still  con- 
tinues, although  the  siege  is  now  at  an 
end.  And  this  is  the  doing  of  Edward 
Gregr  and  his  friends.  When  he  en- 
tered the  Reichsrath,  Bohemia,  thanks 
to  Dr.  Rieger's  conciliatory  policy,  was 
within  hailing  distance  of  modified  au- 
tonomy, if  not  of  Home  Rule.  To-day 
the  imperial  goremment  would  as  soon 
think  of  handing  the  country  over  to 
the  care  of  the  Cossacks  as  of  the 
Czechs. 

Edith  Ssllebs. 


From  MaomiUan'i  BCagulne. 
A  SUBTERRANEAN  ADVENTURE. 

I  have  always  sympathized  with  the 
American  girl,  who,  upon  being  told 
that  she  might  not  go  to  the  photog- 
rapher, said,  "I  guess  I'll  go  and  have 
a  tooth  out  then."  It  was  much  the 
same  feeling  that  proo^i|:^^  us  (my 
sister  and  I)  while  wintering  last  year 
in  Switzerland  to  risit  the  salt-mines 
at  Bex.  We  liad  long  since  exhausted 
all  the  possibilities  of  life  at  Montreuz, 
and  were  beginning  to  wonder  how  on 
earth  we  should  be  able  to  get  through 
the  remaining  six  weeks  of  oiir  stay. 
It  was  at  this  Juncture  that  one  morn- 
ing, while  listlessly  turning  over  the 
pages  of  Baedeker,  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  following  passage:  "The 
salt-mines  at  Bex  should  be  visited  by 
every  Intelligent  traveller,  and  are 
within  easy  reach  of  Montreux  by  either 
train  or  carriage." 

'•The  very  thing!"  I  said.  "For  once 
we  will  come  under  the  heading  of 
intelligent  travellers.  And  now  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  I  have  always  wanted  to 
see  a  salt-mine.  I  have  heard, they  are 
not  only  instructive  but  very  pretty  and 
interesting." 

We  determined  to  set  off  first  thing  in 
the  morning  for  Bex.  Our  proposal  met 
with  some  oppoeition  from  the  kind  old 
lady  who  had  burdened  herself  with 
the  unenviable  task  of  taking  care  of 


us  while  we  were  abroad.  "Why  can't 
you  enjoy  yourselves  in  a  rational  man- 
ner," she  said,  when  she  heard  where 
we  wanted  to  go,  "instead  of  rushing 
all  over  the  country,  keeping  me  in  a 
perpetual  simmer  for  fear  of  what  you 
may  want  to  do  next?  Besides,"  she 
added  with  a  conciliatory  look  at  the 
old  maid  with  whom  she  had  Just  been 
discussing  our  eccentricities,  "I  don't 
think  it  is  quite  the  thing  for  two  young 
girls  to  go  about  as  you  do  in  strange 
places  without  a  chaperon." 

"Do  I  look  as  though  I  required  a 
chaperon?"  my  sister  asked,  pulling 
up  her  shirt-collar  with  an  aggressively 
masculine  air. 

"Very  badly,"  the  old  lady  replied. 
"You  are  far  too  pretty  for  a  New 
Woman!  However,  into  salt-mines  I 
cannot  be  expected  to  follow  you,  so 
I  suppose  you  must  go  alone;  only  do 
be  careful,  and  don't  do  anything  fool- 
ish." 

Accordingly,  with  all  sorts  of 
promises  and  a  baeket  of  provisions, 
we  set  off  the  following  day  to  catch 
the  train  from  Terrltet, 

"How  Jolly  it  is  to  get  away  for  a 
whole  day  from  that  stupid  hotel!" 
Ada  said,  crunching  the  snow  under 
her  hobnailed  boots,  and  brandishing 
her  alpenstock  in  a  way  that  quite 
alarmed  an  old  Russian  count  who 
happened  to  be  going  In  as  we  came  out 
of  the  hotel.  "Qtielle  helle  sauvager 
1  heard  him  whisper  to  his  compan- 
ion, as  we  passed;  and  glancing  at 
Ada's  Newmarket  coat,  and  the  wide- 
awake hat  pressed  ruthlessly  down 
on  her  rebellious  curls,  I  would  not 
wonder  at  his  mingled  admiration  and 
dismay. 

We  were  only  Just  in  time  to  catch 
the  train,  and  were  Ignominiously 
bundled  into  a  crowded  third-class  car- 
riage the  atmosphere  of  which  was  any- 
thing but  etherlal. 

"Do  you  think  I  might  venture  to 
open  the  window?"  Ada  said,  wedging 
herself  in  between  it  and  an  oily-looking 
monk,  who  sat  praying  and  stewing  in 
contented  bliss. 

"I^lease  do,"  I  gasped,  with  a  despair- 
ing look  at  my  neighbors,  a  stout  party 
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with  a  baby,  and  a  soldier  amoklng  the 
most  ylllalnous  tobacco.  Very  stealth- 
ily, and  with  the  air  of  a  criminal,  Ada 
let  down  the  window  inch  by  inch, 
until  she  was  aUe  to  get  her  head  right 
ont;  and  in  that  position  she  remained 
blissfully  ign<M*ant  of  the  dark  looks  and 
ominous  mutterings  of  our  fellow-pas- 
sengers. The  monk  pulled  his  cowl 
further  over  his  bald  head,  and  looked 
with  an  air  of  holy  resignation  at  my 
stout  neighbor,  who  glared  at  me  as 
though  I  had  already  murdered  the 
innocent  babe  upon  her  lap.  The 
advent  of  the  ticket-collector  was  hailed 
with  delight;  a  chorus  of  complaints 
(in  which  oes  Anglaisea  figured  pretty 
freely)  were  poured  forth  and  the  re- 
sult was  an  authoritative  command  to 
Ada  to  shut  down  the  window  imme- 
diately. 

"But  one  cannot  breathe  in  such  an 
atmosphere,"  she  protested,  with  a 
pout  that  would  have  m^ted  any  one 
but  a  French  railway  official. 

"All  these  people  can  breathe,"  he 
retorted  angrily.  "We  do  not  go  to 
the  expense  of  heating  the  trains  and 
then  let  the  hot  air  out  again  by  open- 
ing the  windows."  With  this  parting 
shot  he  left  us  once  more  hermetically 
sealed,  and  miserable.  The  monk 
smiled,  the  soldier  laughed,  the  baby 
crowed,  and  altogether  we  felt  that  the 
place  had  become  too  hot  for  us  in 
more  senses  than  one. 

"Let  us  go  and  sit  outside,"  Ada  said 
at  last  "I'd  rather  be  frozen  than 
roasted  alive  any  day."  So  forth  we 
went,  to  the  no  small  conatemation  of 
our  enemies  who  doubtless  thought  we 
were  either  mad  or  intait  on  suicide. 
The  Swiss  trains  are  arranged  differ- 
ently from  the  English;  the  carriages 
run  lengthways,  with  a  door  at  each 
end  leading  on  to  a  platform  provided 
with  steps  at  either  sida  Upon  these 
st&pB  we  ensconced  ourselves,  and  very 
comfortable  we  found  them,  the  top  one 
forming  a  support  for  the  back,  and 
the  lower  one  serving  as  a  footstool. 
"No  more  stuffy  carriages  for  me,"  Ada 
said,  thoroughly  enjoying  this  novel 
way  of  seeing  the  country.  "Why,  it's 
as  good  as  being  on  a  Jaunting  car  with- 


out the  risk  of  being  thrown  out  every 
five  minutes." 

We  were  quite  sorry  to  arrive  at  our 
destination,  an  important-looking  sta- 
tion with  the  inevitable  caf^  and  the 
stiU  more  inevitable  string  of  omnibuses 
outside,  the  conductors  of  which  nearly 
tore  each  other  in  pieces  before  we 
could  make  them  understand  that  we 
wanted  none  of  their  hotels. 

"l*he  salt-mines!  Nobody  visits  the 
salt-mines  in  the  winter,"  they  said, 
with  an  air  of  profound  disgust,  when 
at  last  we  were  allowed  to  speak.  But 
this  was  merely  ill-nature  on  their  part, 
we  felt  sure;  so,  nothing  daunted,  we 
set  out  in  the  direction  of  the  town, 
which  could  be  seen  nestling  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  off. 

"Is  this  the  way  to  the  salt-mines?" 
I  asked  of  a  little  urchin  akating  along 
in  front  of  us. 

"But  no,  miss;  you  must  cross  that 
footpath  over  the  fields,  then  go  for  a 
mile  along  the  highroad,  take  the  third 
turning  to  the  left,  and  you  will  come 
to  a  wall " 

"Upon  which  we  shall  be  ready  to 
sit,  if  we  ever  get  there,"  Ada  remarked, 
interrupting  the  flow  of  his  eloquence; 
and  rather  crossly  we  retraced  our 
steps  till  we  came  to  the  footpath  indi- 
cated. The  boy  (disappointed  of  his 
expected  mm,  no  doubt),  called  out  after 
us  in  a  Jeering  way,  "You'll  see  no  salt- 
mines at  this  time  of  the  year!"  But 
to  attend  to  what  little  boys  say  is  idle, 
so  we  plodded  on,  glad  that  the  day 
happened  to  be  so  fine,  for  we  evidently 
had  a  long  walk  before  us. 

The  highroad  was  found,  then  the 
turning  to  the  left,  and  then  the  wall 
upon  which  we  sat  and  awaited  further 
directions.  The  scene  before  us  was 
like  a  Christmas  card;  the  blue  sky, 
the  snow-capped  mountains,  the  little 
cAale^shaped  houses  clustered  round 
the  village  church;  it  only  needed  a  pic- 
turesque figure  or  two  to  make  It  per- 
fect. "I'm  afraid  I  can't  supply  the 
deficiency,"  Ada  said;  but  it  was  sup- 
plied very  effectually  in  a  short  time 
by  an  old  woman,  who  came  tottering 
down  the  mountain-path,  a  bundle  of 
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newly  gathered  firewood  on  her  back, 
and  at  her  side  a  sweet  little  golden- 
haired  cherub,  who  saluted  us  with  a 
heavenly  smile  as  he  passed.  I  in- 
quired of  the  old  woman  the  nearest 
way  to  the  salt-mine.  Pointing  with 
her  bony  finger  towards  the  path  she 
had  Just  come  down,  ''€U>  along  there," 
she  said,  "till  you  come  to  some  white 
cottages,  and  opposite  them  you  will 
find  the  entrance  to  the  mine,— though 
I  doubt  if  you'll  get  into  it,"  she 
muttered  ss  she  hobbled  away. 

"What  provoking  people  they  seem 
to  be  here,"  I  said,  still  determined  to 
hope  for  the  best.  "After  all,  one  must 
have  salt  in  winter  just  as  much  as  in 
summer,  so  why  should  not  the  mines 
"be  on  view?" 

The  walk  up  the  mountain  was  worth 
all  our  pains;  a  regular  Swiss  walk,  or 
climb,  rather,  for  the  path  got  steeper 
and  steeper  every  moment,  till  we 
seemed  to  be  making  steadily  for  the 
clouds.  "I'm  sure  that  old  woman  must 
have  been  mistaken,"  Ada  said,  when 
after  an  hour's  steady  climbing  we 
seemed  no  nearer  our  destination. 
However,  we  determined  to  push  on  a 
little  further,  and  were  soon  rewarded 
by  catching  a  glimpse  of  something 
white,  which  proved  to  be  the  cottages 
of  which  we  were  in  search;  wretched 
little  hovels  they  were,  with  not  a  sign 
of  habitation  about  them,  and  no  ves- 
tige of  a  mine  in  the  vicinity. 

"Most  likely  these  are  the  miners' 
cottages,"  Ada  said,  "and  the  men  will 
of  course  be  at  work;  at  any  rate,  let 
us  go  a  little  further;  it  is  no  use  turn- 
ing back  now!" 

The  scenery  got  wilder  and  more 
desolate  every  moment,  and  I  was  Just 
thinking  what  a  propitious  place  this 
would  be  for  a  murder,  when,  coming 
down  the  path  ahead  of  us  we  saw  the 
most  awful-looking  tramp.  Dressed 
in  tattered  clothes,  and  with  a  rough 
stick  in  his  hand,  he  came  upon  us  so 
suddenly  that  we  had  no  time  to  think 
of  a  retreat  His  appearance  did  not 
Improve  on  closer  inspection,  one  side 
of  his  face  being  horribly  disfigured, 
the  mouth  drawn  up  and  the  eye  down 
in  a  manner  that  was  very  repulsive. 


"Let  us  turn  and  run  for  our  lives!" 
I  said.  "I'm  sure  he's  an  escaped 
lunatic." 

**  Escaped  grandmother!"  was  Ada's 
polite -rejoinder;  and  to  my  horror  she 
walked  straight  up  to  the  man,  and 
with  her  most  insinuating  manner 
asked  him  if  he  happened  to  know  the 
way  to  the  salt-mines. 

With  a  contortion  that  would  have 
been  a  smile  if  it  could,  he^  ref^lied  that 
being  one  of  the  miners  himself,  he 
knew  the  way  pretty  well,  and  would 
be  glad  to  show  us  the  entrance,  which 
we  must  have  passed  on  our  way  up. 

I  went  through  a  dumb  pantomime 
with  Ada  to  have  nothing  i»  4n  with 
the  terrible  rimlwi'f,  t>ut  she  turned 
wpuad  and  followed  him  as  meekly  as 
a  lamb.  "We  have  come  to  see  the 
mines,  and  I  intend  to  see  them,"  was 
her  sole  answer  to  my  protestations. 
Even  she  was  a  little  bit  disturbed, 
however,  when  she  heard  that  the 
mines  were  not  on  view  in  the  winter; 
and  that  if  we  really  wished  to  see 
them,  our  new  friend  would  have  to 
accompany  us. 

Our  fate  was  however  decided  for  us. 
We  had  now  returned  to  the  cottages, 
silent  and  deserted  as  before,  except 
for  a  wretched  little  black  and  white 
kitten,  that  came  running  up  the  path 
to  meet  us,  and  with  a  happy  mew  of 
welcome  rubbed  itself  affectionately 
against  the  ragged  trousers  of  our 
guide.  "That  decides  it,"  Ada  said, 
cuddling  to  her  breast  the  half -starved 
little  arbiter.  "He  must  be  a  nice  sort 
of  man  or  his  kitten  wouldn't  be  so  fond 
of  him;  we  will  go  into  the  mine  with 
you,"  she  continued,  turning  to  the  man, 
who  stood  awaiting  our  decision. 

It  may  have  been  imagination  on 
my  part,  but  kitten  or  no  kitten,  I 
thought  I  saw  a  horrible  leer  of  satis- 
faction pass  over  his  face,  as  he  took 
his  wretched  little  animal,  and  diving 
into  one  of  the  cottages,  emerged  with 
two  dirty-looking  hoUand  smocks, 
furnished,  like  monks'  cloaks,  with 
long  pointed  cowls.  "What  are  those 
things  for?"  I  asked,  my  idea  ^t  a  salt- 
mine being  a  huge  crystal-like  cave  lit 
up  with  electric  light. 
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'You  must  put  them  on;  it  is  very 
dirty  in  the  mine/'  the  man  said;  "and 
the  roof  is  so  low  in  some  parts  that 
your  hats  would  be  ruined,  so  you  had 
better  take  them  off,  and  draw  tlie 
cowls  over  your  heads. 

I  glanced  at  the  darlc,  cavernous 
entrance,  and  it  certainly  loolsed  as 
though  we  should  have  to  go  some  little 
way  before  arriTing  at  my  fairy  grotto; 
so,  with  a  yery  ill  grace,  I  took  hold  of 
the  dubious  garment,  and  wriggled  into 
it  as  best  I  could.  Peals  of  laughter 
from  Ada  did  not  serve  to  restore  my 
equanimity.  "You  look  for  all  the 
world  like  Brother  Pelican,"  she  said, 
artistically  arranging  my  cowl,  and 
tying  the  rough  hempen  girdle  round 
my  waist  She  did  not  take  long  to  get 
into  her  mediaeval  costume,  and  was 
still  more  amused  when  the  man  once 
more  emerged  from  the  cottage,  bear- 
ing this  time  two  flaming  torches,  with 
which  he  presented  us,  with  a  warning 
to  be  careful  that  none  of  the  burning 
tar  should  fall  upon  our  dresses. 

"Don't  you  feel  as  though  you  were 
going  to  a  funeral?'*  Ada  asked,  walk- 
ing solemnly  after  the  guide,  her  torch 
In  one  hand  and  the  trailing  smock  in 
the  other.  I  certainly  did  not  feel 
particulariy  lively.  Being  the  elder,  I 
was  burdened  with  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility; and  I  could  not  but  think  we 
weredoing  a  risky  thing,  descending  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  with  a  man  of 
whom  we  knew  nothing,  except  that  he 
possessed  a  kitten.  However,  I  con- 
soled myself  with  the  thought  that  in 
a  few  minutes  we  should  be  in  the  heart 
of  the  mine,  among  all  the  other  work- 
men, and  that  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  there  would  be  safety  in  num- 
bers. 

The  passage  into  which  we  entered 
was  low  and  dark,  with  Just  room 
enough  for  one  person  to  walk  along  at 
a  time.  We  had  to  go  very  slowly,  as 
the  ground  was  three  or  four  Inches 
deep  in  water,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
balance  one's  self  on  the  rough  planks 
which  ran  down  the  middle,  stooping 
at  the  same  time  to  avoid  bumping  one's 
head  against  the  slimy  ceiling  above. 
For  the  first  ten  minutes  I  went  gaily 


on,  trying  to  think  that  I  was  enjoying 
myself;  but  after  slipping  into  the 
water  for  the  sixth  time,  and  bumping 
my  head  violently  in  regaining  my 
equilibrium,  I  began  to  find  the  illusion 
very  difficult..  "Hpw  much  further,"  I 
asked,  "shall  we  have  to  go  before 
reaching  the  mine?" 

"In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we 
shall  be  there,  if  you  come  along 
quickly." 

**Three  quarters  of  an  hour!  Why, 
I  thought  the  whole  thing  would  only 
take  us  ten  minutes,"  I  said  in  dis- 
may. 

"You  will  be  for  two  ^Mirs  in  the 
mine,  at  least,"  the  man  replied;  **mmI 
a  good  deal  longer  if  you  don't  come 
quickly." 

There  was  a  threatening  tone  in  his 
voice  that  I  did  not  like,  and  turning 
to  Ada,  I  implored  her  to  come  back 
while  there  was  yet  time.  "I  dare  not 
propose  it,"  she  answered  in  English. 
"Think  how  wild  he  would  be  at  hav- 
ing lost  so  much  time!  I  only  hope  this 
is  the  mine,  and  not  some  horribly 
lonely  place,  known  only  to  himself, 
into  which  he  is  taking  us." 

In  spite  of  the  oppressive  heat  of 
the  place,  I  felt  a  cold  shudder  run 
through  me,  at  hearing  my  own  fears 
thus  put  into  words.  As  though 
knowing  by  intuition  that  we  were 
thinking  of  turning  back,  the  man 
pushed  on  more  quickly.  I  was  at  my 
wits'  end.  "Are  there  many  men  work* 
ing  in  the  mine  at  present?"  I  asked, 
desperately  clinging  to  my  last  hope. 

**There  are  none." 

The  words  seemed  to  petrify  me  for 
a  moment,  then  with  the  courage  of 
despair,  I  said:  "We  will  go  back  then. 
We  only  came  to  see  how  the  mine 
was  worked,  and  if  the  men  are  not  here 
we  will  come  again;  it  is  useless  to  go 
further."     . 

"I  will  set  the  machinery  working," 
the  guide  said  with  a  determined  air. 
"The  men  are  not  at  all  necessary." 

Resistance  was  useless.  We  had 
now  come  at  least  half  a  mile;  all  signs 
of  daylight  had  long  ago  disappeared; 
if  the  man  meant  badly  by  us,  we  were 
Just  as  much  at  his  mercy  here  as  we 
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should  be  further  on.  So  with  a  sort 
of  desperate  fascination,  we  walked  on, 
the  air  getting  heavier  and  more 
difficult  to  breathe  every  moment 

"Do  you  ever  have  explosions  here?" 
I  asked,  to  break  the  horrid  silence 
which  had  settled  down  upon  us  after 
my  last  vain  endeavor  to  assert  my- 
sell 

The  guide  turned  round,  and  with 
a  leer  pointed  to  his  disfigured  face. 
"An  explosion  six  years  ago,'*  he  said; 
''before  then  I  was  considered  hand- 
some." This  was  added  with  such  a 
fiendish  grin  that  I  decided  we  had 
better  keep  clear  of  personalities,  and 
hastened  to  ask  what  had  caused  the 
explosion.  "The  mine  was  not  properly 
ventilated,  and  the  gas  ignited,"  he 
explained.  "But  since  then  a  great 
many  improvements  have  been  made, 
and  there  Is  no  longer  any  fear  of  an 
accident    The  air  is  very  good  now.*' 

I  was  glad  he  found  it  so.  For  my 
part,  I  should  have  thought  another 
explosion  was  Just  about  due;  but  I 
suppose  our  ideas  of  good  ventilation 
and  a  miner's  are  necesfeiarily  somewhat 
different 

We  had  now  come  to  a  place  inter- 
sected with  pipes,  which  carried  the 
briny  fiuid  from  the  mine  down  to  the 
works  at  Bex.  The  guide  called  a  halt, 
and  holding  up  his  torch  pointed  to  a 
little  stone  cistern  filled  with  yellowish- 
looking  liquid.  "Taste  it,"  he  said, 
dipping  a  very  black  finger  into  the 
beverage  and  conveying  it  to  his  mouth. 
Afraid  of  disobeying,  I  followed  his 
example,  but  only  made  a  pretence  of 
tasting  the  horrid  stuff. 

"Very  salt  indeed,"  was  my  verdict; 
a  safe  one,  I  thought,  in  the  circum- 
stances. 

"It's  not  salt  at  all,"  the  man  re- 
plied angrily.  "The  salt  water  is  at  the 
other  side;  this  is  a  sweet  liquid  which 
comes  from  the  same  mine." 

Feeling  rather  small,  I  followed  him 
to  another  cistern  at  the  other  side, 
and  was  forced  this  time  to  make  a 
real  trial  of  its  contents,  which  were 
decidedly  briny.  ''I  will  take  your 
word  for  it,"  Ada  said,  when  I  tried 
to  persuade  her  to  prove  for  herself 


that  there  was  now  no  doubt  about 
our  really  being  in  the  salt-mine. 

For  half  an  hour  more  we  trudged 
on,  our  feet  wringing  wet,  our  backs 
aching,  our  throats  filled  with  sulphur; 
but  everything  has  an  end,  and  at  last, 
as  we  were  on  the  very  verge  of 
collapsing  in  tears,  the  tunnel  suddenly 
merged  into  a  tremendous  sort  of 
cavern.  Anything  less  like  a  fairy 
grotto  could  scarcely  be  imagined;  but 
at  any  rate  we  could  stand  upright  on 
firm  ground,  and  that  was  always 
something  to  be  thankful  for.  The 
guide  meanwhile  ran  round,  throwing 
the  light  of  his  torch  on  various 
ghastly-looking  appliances,  which  stood 
in  different  parts  of  the  cave,  silent 
and  motionless. 

"It  reminds  me  of  the  torturing 
chambers  of  the  Spanish  Inquisitors," 
Ada  said;  but  the  smile  frosse  on  her 
lips  as  our  guide  unexpectedly  set  In 
motion  a  tremendous  machine  Just 
behind  her,  which  groaned  and  rumbled 
and  threw  out  its  long  black  arms  in 
every  direction. 

"You  wanted  to  see  the  working  of 
the  mine,  didn't  you?"  the  man  asked, 
with  one  of  his  fiendish  grins;  and  off 
he  went,  pulling  out  a  screw  here, 
turning  a  handle  there,  till  the  whole 
place  seemed  one  moving  mass  of 
machinery.  I  darted  about  like  a  mad 
creature,  trying  to  get  as  far  away  from 
the  roaring  monsters  as  possible,  and 
unable  to  ask  a  single  question  about 
the  use  of  all  these  huge  levers  and 
enormous  wheels.  To  me  they  seemed 
almost  human,  and  I  never  thought  of 
connecting  them  with  the  pretty  little 
salt-cellar  which  is  handed  round  so 
thoughtlessly  at  table. 

"I'm  sure  the  man  is  a  lunatic,"  Ada 
said.  "Just  look  what  a  diabolical 
delight  he  takes  in  playing  with  those 
things.  I  hope  to  goodness  he  under- 
stands them,  and  won't  be  caught  up 
and  killed  before  our  eyes." 

There  were  contingencies  that  I 
feared  more  than  that;  but  I  held  my 
peace,  and  waited  patiently  till  the 
man,  returning,  asked  us  how  we  liked 
the  machinery. 

"It  Is  very  nice,  but  would  you  mind 
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Stopping  it?"  I  cried  at  tlie  top  of  my 
voice. 

With  a  slirug  at  the  inconsistency 
of  the  sex,  he  did  as  he  was  told, 
silencing  each  of  the  noisy  monsters 
with  a  sorrowful  look  as  though  they 
had  been  dear  friends  whose  voices  he 
loved  to  hear. 

"Now  we  can  go  back/'  I  said  to  Ada, 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  was 
turning  towards  the  tunnel,  when  a 
grimy  hand  was  laid  upon  my  shoulder. 

"We  have  not  finished  yet,"  the  guide 
said.  "You  must  come  down  here;" 
and  unfastening  a  sort  of  trap-door,  he 
disappeared  from  view  down  a  rough 
ladder  which  led— goodness  knows 
where!  Afraid  to  refuse,  I  followed, 
and  Ada  came  tumbling  down  almost 
on  the  top  of  me;  as  she  said,  a  minute 
alone  with  the  black  monsters  above 
would  finish  her.  We  landed  in  an- 
other cave  exactly  similar  to  the  one 
we  had  left,  but  without  the  machinery; 
why  we  had  been  brought  there  I 
could  not  understand,  for  there  was 
nothing  very  interesting  to  see. 

"Wait  here,"  the  man  said,  pointing 
to  a  stone  upon  which  we  meekly  sat 
down,  and  watched  him  clamber  up 
the  rocks,  looking  round  for  something 
that  was  evidently  hidden  up  there. 
At  last  he  found  it,^a  heavy  stone 
hammer!  Hugging  It  close  to  him,  and 
with  the  torch  in  his  other  hand,  he 
carefully  picked  his  way  down,  and 
went  off  with  it  to  the  other  end  of  the 
cave,  where  we  heard  him  hammering 
away  at  some  hard  substance. 

"Keeps  coffins  in  here  perhaps," 
Ada  said,  with  a  shudder;  then  getting 
up  quickly,  she  whispered:  "Suppose  we 
bolt  while  he  Is  away;  we  could  get  a 
good  start  now."  But  I  had  not  a  bolt 
left  in  me;  my  feelings  seemed  quite 
numbed,  and  I  could  only  wonder 
vaguely  whether  it  would  be  nicer  to 
be  murdered  outright,  or  to  be  left  here 
to  die  a  lingering  death  from  starvation. 

By  this  time  the  knocking  had  ceased, 
and  I  felt  rather  ashamed  of  my  mis- 
givings, when  the  suspected  murderer 
returned  laden  with  lovely  pieces  of 
pure  white  crystal,  with  which  he  told 
us  to  fill  our  pockets.     "Lick  one  of 


them,"  he  said;  and  glad  to  be  let  off  so 
easily,  I  nearly  choked  myself  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  appear  amiable. 

There. was  another  trap-door  leading 
into  a  yet  lower  cavern.  "Will  you 
come  down?"  he  said,  pointing  to  it. 

"No,  thank  you;  I  think  we  would  like 
to  go  back  now."  I  should  also  have 
liked  to  see  the  stone  hammer  replaced 
in  its  rocky  bed,  but  I  did  not  dare  to 
say  so. 

"Very  well,  miss;  then  we  must  go 
up  again." 

We  needed  no  second  bidding.  Up 
the  ladder  we  scrambled,  and  upon 
looking  at  my  watch  I  found  we  had 
been  in  the  mine  exactly  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

"There  are  two  modes  of  exit,"  our 
guide  told  us.  "You  can  either  go  back 
the  way  we  came,  or  you  can  come 
up  the  steps,  which  will  let  you  out  at 
the  top  entrance,  about  a  mile  ftucther 
up  than  the  one  we  came  in  at." 

"How  long  does  it  take  to  get  out  by 
the  higher  way?"  I  asked. 

"About  twenty  minutes;  there  are 
eight  hundred  steps." 

**A  sort  of  treadmill,"  said  Ada. 
"But  I  vote  we  go;  anything  would  be 
better  than  that  dreadful  passage."  I 
was  not  sure  that  there  would  be  much 
to  choose  between  them;  for  the  stair- 
case, hewn  out  of  the  rock,  did  not  look 
inviting.  However,  we  should  save 
twenty  minutes  by  going  that  way,  so 
we  might  as  well  try  it. 

"You  had  better  pin  your  dresses  up," 
the  man  said;  "the  steps  are  apt  to  be 
wet." 

Wet  was  no  word  for  it!  There  was 
a  dirty  pool  of  black  mud  on  each  of 
them;  the  passage  was  so  narrow  that 
the  walls  touched  us  on  either  side, 
and  the  celling  seemed  to  weigh  upon 
our  heads.  Still  during  the  first  ten 
minutes  or  so  we  got  on  pretty  well; 
for  my  part,  I  was  so  glad  to  get  out 
of  the  mine,  that  I  did  not  care  how  we 
did  It.  All  I  thought  of  was  that  each 
step  was  taking  us  nearer  to  the  day- 
light, and  I  did  not  mind  how  steep  or 
how  muddy  they  were;  but  when  we 
were  about  half-way  up,  a  dreadful 
feeling  of  suffocation  came  over  me. 
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Suddenly  I  felt  ae  though  I  could  not 
draw  another  breath;  everything 
seemed  to  press  upon  me,— the  walls, 
the  ceiling,  all  were  so  close  and  damp. 
Looking  down,  one  saw  nothing  but  a 
yawning  abyss,  and  above,  the  ghastly 
guide  mounting  up  and  up,  his  flaming 
torch  in  dreadful  proximity  to  my 
sister's  curly  hair.  Suppose  one  of  us 
should  take  flre  in  this  horrible  place: 
This  thought,  flashing  through  my  mind 
already  unhinged  by  all  we  had  gone 
through,  quite  flnlshed  me.  My  knees 
began  to  tremble;  a  black  star-studded 
mist  came  before  my  eyes;  and  I  had 
just  time  to  hand  my  torch  to  Ada, 
when  I  sank  down  half  unconsciouti 
upon  the  stone  steps.  There  was  no 
room  for  Ada  to  pass,  and  she  was 
terrified  lest  I  should  faint  outright, 
and  slip  down  into  the  dark  vault  below. 
"Try  to  keep  hold  of  the  handrail,"  she 
implored,  holding  me  up  as  best  she 
could.  I  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
flght  against  the  drowsiness  that  was 
fast  stealing  over  me.  "If  only  I  could 
get  a  breath  of  air  I  should  be  all  right," 
I  gasped.  The  man  told  Ada  that  if 
I  could  manage  to  climb  a  few  dozen 
more  steps,  we  should  come  to  a  venti- 
lator in  the  roof.  How  I  managed  it 
I  cannot  tell,  but  somehow  or  other  I 
did;  and  oh,  the  luxury  of  the  sweet, 
fresh  breeze  that  came  down  to  meet 
us  as  we  neared  that  blessed  ventilator. 

"You  had  better  sit  here,  and  take 
in  a  good  supply  of  air  for  the  rest  of 
the  Journey,"  Ada  said,  planting  me 
right  under  the  grating.  She,  poor  girl, 
looked  very  pale  and  frightened  by  this 
time,  and  I  thought  we  had  better  push 
on  while  we  were  both  of  us  fairly  able 
to  do  so.  After  what  seemed  like  an 
eternity,  but  must  in  reality  have  been 
about  five  minutes,  we  came  to  the  end 
of  the  steps,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
passage  similar  to  the  one  by  which  we 
had  entered,  only  broader,  so  that  we 
were  able  to  help  each  other  along. 

We  were  destined  to  one  more  fright 
before  getting  fairly  quit  of  the  mine, 
and  that  was  when,  about  half-way 
down  the  passage,  we  heard  approaching 
steps,  and  saw  the  flicker  of  a  light  In 
the  distance.     In  another   moment  a 


second  man  appeared,  scarcely  less 
villainous  looking  than  our  guide  to 
our  heated  imaginations.  "What  a 
time  you  have  been!"  he  grumbled,  as 
he  took  the  latter  aside,  and  they  stood 
whispering  together,  with  occasional 
glances  in  our  direction. 

"Of  course,  this  is  an  accomplice,** 
Ada  said.  "I  see  now  why  the  man 
was  so  anxious  for  us  to  come  the  high 
way!  He  had  appointed  to  meet  his 
friend  here,  and  debate  what  should  be 
done  with  us." 

I  tried  to  catch  something  of  their 
conversation.      '*Anglaises   .    .   .   toutcif 

8€ul€8  .  .  .  oourageusea "    was   all   I 

could  gather.  Anything  less  coura- 
geous than  we  looked,  two  poor,  trem- 
bling creatures  huddled  together  against 
the  wall,  could  hardly  be  imagined!  I 
almost  screamed  when,  the  consultation 
being  at  an  end,  the  second  villian 
advanced  towards  us,  but,  with  a  look 
of  curiosity  and  a  bow,  he  passed  ou^ 
and  we  were  allowed  to  resume  our 
walk.  Five  minutes  more,  and  we  were 
out  on  the  mountain-path  again  in  the 
blessed  sunlight. 

"I  could  hug  that  sweet  man,"  Ada 
said,  looking  towards  the  guide,  "for 
not  having  killed  us.  I  know  I  have 
suffered  at  least  a  dozen  different  sorts 
of  deaths  in  the  last  two  hours  at  his 
handa" 

Ada  looked  scarcely  more  huggable 
than  the  guide;  her  face  as  black  hs 
a  sweep's,  her  smock  filthy,  and  her 
boots  a  sight  to  dream  of.  However, 
five  minutes  at  the  pump  in  the  miner's 
house  made  us  look  more  presentable;, 
and  when  his  wife  appeared  with  a 
blacking-brush,  we  felt  that  we  should 
once  more  be  able  to  face  our  poor  old 
chaperon.  To  this  day  she  tells  people 
that  a  salt-mine  is  a  most  delightful 
place  to  visit.  Two  young  friends  of 
hers  went  all  over  one  last  winter,  and 
although  they  said  very  little  about  it,, 
she  could  tell  from  the  lovely  crystals, 
they  brought  back  with  them  what  a 
charming  place  it  must  have  been;  in 
fact,  she  had  regretted  ever  since  that 
she  had  not  gone  with  them. 

We  listen   and   smile;   but   we   say 
nothing. 


Inside  Johannesburg  Prison. 
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From  duunben*  Journal. 
INSIDE  JOHANNESBUBO  PBISON. 

When  knocking  about  South  Africa 
lately,  in  a  wild  mood,  heart  three- 
quarters  broken,  I  had  occasion  to  use 
a  couple  of  times  Paul  Kruger's  prison- 
houses  of  detention  as  hotels,  and  this 
is  what  I  saw  and  thought.  Anyhow, 
come,  please,  with  me  kindly  to  Jo- 
hannesburg gaol,  the  largest  and  most 
important  in  Africa.  It  is  an  enormous 
solid  mass  of  buildings  of  huge  blocks 
of  stone  with  iron  roofing,  and  looks 
down  on  its  own  pet  city  from  the 
most  commanding  of  the  hills  around 
—namely.  Hospital  Hill.  Rome's  glory 
was  reflected  by  her  similarly  situated 
capitol;  and  now,  by  a  fin  de  si^le 
chance  replica,  the  innate  genius  of 
Johannesburg  is  embodied  in  her  pal- 
ace-gaol. For  Johannesburgers,  it  is 
slily  hinted  by  those  who  have  met 
them  in  business  or  otherwise,  are 
composed  of  three  classes  —  namely, 
(1)  those  who  have  been  in  gaol;  (2) 
those  who  are  now  in;  (3)  those  who 
still  have  to  go  there,  but  have  been 
up  to  now  fortunate  enough  to  escape. 

On  entering  the  gaol  you  are— or  are 
not,  according  to  Boer  caprice— supplied 
with  its  home  necessaries  authorized 
by  law.  Anyhow  you  are  entitled  to 
a  plate,  mug,  and  spoon,  all  of  tin,  a 
towel,  a  bit  of  soap  once  a  fortnight, 
and,  if  lucky,  a  tin  bucket,  which  you 
can  keep  clean  for  drinking  water;  also 
three  rugs  for  bed-clothes,  and  if  your 
cell  happens  to  have  a  stone  floor,  a 
straw  mattress,  if  you  can  get  one. 
Half  a  pound  of  mealie-meal,  boiled  to 
a  "pap,"  served  at  breakfast,  and  ditto 
at  night,  and  at  midday  one  pound  loaf 
of  bread  and  one  pound  of  rough  meat, 
which  can  be  exchanged  for  Transvaal 
tobacco  with  the  Kaffir  prisoners.  Now 
you  have  a  regular  and  simple  life 
which  will  put  that  of  any  ordinary 
hydropathic  to  the  blush,  if  only  the 
patient  can  stand  it.  ...  A  cell  is  usu- 
ally occupied  by  four  whites  or  twenty 
blacks,  the  latter  reposing  much  like 
sardines.  Flogging,  one  can  see,  is 
necessary  to  keep  Kaffirs  in  order,  but, 
poor  souls,  such  lashings  as  they  at 
times  get  at  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 


are  simply  hideous.  Some  Kaffirs,  long- 
time men,  told  us  through  the  bars 
separating  ''white"  from  *'black"  yards, 
that  two  had  lately  died  after  such 
flogging,  and  one  recently  operated  on 
was  believed  to  be  dying  whilst  they 
were  talking  to  us.  The  blacks  are 
placed  against  a  sort  of  leaning  ladder, 
their  arms  stretched  up,  and  their 
wrists  and  ankles  flrmly  strapped.  It 
is  wonderful  how  callous  one  Kaffir  is 
to  another  Kaffir's  suffering. 

The  Kaffir  yard  is  similar  to,  but 
separate  from,  the  white  man's  yard. 
The  Kaffirs  are  fed  alternately  on 
mealie  pap  or  the  Indian  com  boiled 
wh<rfe,  and  one  pound  of  meat  twice 
a  week.  For  meat  they  would  barter 
their  souls,  and  you  can  for  a  bit  of 
abominable  meat  always  get  from  them 
a  bit  of  Transvaal  tobacco  of  the  same 
size,  and  good  too.  The  ordinary  Dutch 
warder  Is  too  brutal  and  stupid  to  re- 
quire description;  he  only  says  No!  to 
any  request,  and  when  he  is  not  eating 
his  dinner  out  of  an  old  basin,  spends 
his  time  half  dozing,  and,  Kaffir  guards 
loving  rest  also,  escapes  are  frequent. 
Here  is  a  Scotchman  under  whose  spe- 
cial tutelage  I  lost  whatever  valuable 
personal  property  I  took  in.  A  dean- 
shaved,  clean,  smart  little  grey  man  of 
sixty,  after  years  of  tramping  in  abso- 
lute want,  promoted  from  driving  a 
baker's  cart,  he  has  just  married  and 
commenced  life  as  a  teetotaler  and 
warder,  having  at  last  found  an  open- 
ing in  life  for  the  first  time.  He  is 
already  high  in  command,  knowing 
how  to  get  on.  Speak  or  whistle  and 
you  are  in  the  stocks,  and  no  appeal; 
resist,  and  you  will  get  three  months 
more,  possibly  in  irons,  and  twenty-five 
lashes;  so  your  Uitlander  does  his 
thinking  to  himself.  As  regards  taking 
prisoners'  property,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  Dutch  police 
are  amongst  the  biggest  thieves  in  Jo- 
hannesburg; and  this,  after  making 
full  allowance  for  much  exaggeration 
and  falsehood  which  may  be  expected 
from  prisoners'  own  accounts.  Quite 
recently,  after  a  large  fire  at  certain 
grocery  stores,  a  huge  amount  of  gro- 
ceries of  all  sorts  were  stolen  and  traced 
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to  the  stations  and  houses  of  the  fire- 
brigade  and  police,  the  latter  being  in 
charge  of  the  burning  buildings,  keep- 
ing the  crowd  out,'  and  helping  them- 
selves lavishly.  Again,  the  head  warder 
of  the  gaol,  a  huge  Dutchman,  was 
sentenced  the  other  day  to  some  small 
inadequate  punishment  for  stealing 
many  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  money 
and  property  from  prisoners  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  take  the  money  of  a  prisoner 
who  is  inside,  safe  for  a  long  term  of 
years--some  are  arrested  with  very 
large  sums  on  their  persons— and  also 
in  cases  where  the  prisoner  is  too  drunk 
to  remember  what  he  ought  to  have 
had  with  him  when  arrested. 

Jovial  tramps— "on  the  wallaby"  is 
the  classical  term  in  South  Africa— 
these  there  always  are,  mostly  Irish, 
who  put  in  their  winters  in  gaol,  and 
in  summer  beg  and  steal  their  way  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  working  a  little  here 
and  there  at  the  farms  they  pass,  but, 
poor  fellows,  knowing  no  trade,  and 
happy  with  a  blanket,  some  mealie- 
meal,  and  a  "billy"  for  cooking  or  drink- 
ing water.  They  are  worse  off  than 
Kaffirs,  who  know  roots  and  fruits 
good  to  eat  on  the  veldt  as  they  pass. 
Reckless,  broken-down  gentlemen,  too, 
are  not  infrequent,  and  may  be  met 
scores  of.  miles  from  any  house,  strid- 
ing on  in  a  few  rags,  two-thirds  of  a 
pair  of  boots,  and  a  "Hallo,  comrade, 
whither  away?"  to  any  one  they  meet 
in  similar  case.  Desperate  and  suc- 
cessful   criminals    these    make    when 


they  get  into  congenial  society,  or  cap- 
ital fighters  in  any  small  native  war, 
should  occasion  arise.  The  Kaffirs  are 
daily  arrested  by  scores  for  being  in 
town  without  a  proper  pass,  or  written 
authority,  good  for  a  month,  value  one 
shilling.  Now  the  blacks  cannot  read, 
and  the  Zarps  themselves  (ZABP,  on 
their  tunic,  stands  for  South  African 
Republic  Police)  in  many  cases  can 
make  only  a  very  poor  attempt  at  it; 
so  as  the  revenue  accruing  from  the 
fines  is  very  great,  and  the  black  prison 
labor  from  those  who  cannot  pay  16 
very  valuable,  it  can  be  imagined  that 
the  poor  Elaffir  has  a  bad  time.  Com- 
plaints are  frequent  of  the  sapient 
Zarps  trying  to  read  passes  upside 
down,  tearing  and  throwing  away  valid 
passes  and  swearing  the  bearer  had 
none  (for  a  Kaffir's  word  is  taken  as 
nothing  against  a  policeman's),  etc. 
Your  Dutch  policeman  \s  simply  a  raw 
illiterate  Boer  taken  from  a  backward 
farm,  scarcely  able  to  read  and  write 
his  mother  tongue,  and  speaking  usu- 
ally just  a  smattering  of  English.  He 
is  drilled  a  little  in  a  backyard,  and 
placed  on  beat  duty,  but  his  knowledge 
of  police  duties  is  "nil,"  and  miserably 
paid;  and  he  is  constantly  striking  to 
get  pay  which  has  been  long  since  due 
to  him  from  his  lethargic  superiors,  a 
curious  anomaly  altogether  in  an  up- 
to-date  English  speaking  city  like  Jo- 
hannesburg. A  few  Englishmen,  how- 
ever, have  been  taken  into  the  detective 
department,  by  whom  all  the  important 
duty  in  the  repression  of  crime  is  done. 


Gurioiis  Fish  in  Lake  Galilee.— In  the 
Sea  of  Galilee— or  Lake  Tiberias,  as  it 
is  often  called— there  is  a  strange  fish 
named  the  Ghromis  Simonis,  which  is 
more  careful  of  its  yonng  than  fish 
generally  are.  The  male  fish  takes  the 
eggs  in  its  mouth  and  keeps  them  in  his 
natural  side  pockets,  where  they  are 
regularly  hatched,  and  remain  until  able 
to  shift  for  themselves.  By  this  ingenious 
arrangement  the  brood  is  comparatively 


guarded  against  its  natural  enemies;  it 
is  easily  fed,  too,  but  it  is  a  puzzle  how 
the  little  ones  escape  being  eaten  alive. 
A  month  ago,  says  a  traveller,  writing  to 
a  religious  contemporary,  I  found  in  my 
net  a  number  of  Chromis  Simonis  with- 
out eyes.  Others  of  the  species,  when  I 
lifted  them  up,  dropped  a  number  of  little 
fishes  out  of  their  mouths,  which  swam 
away  hastily. 
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Is  Canada  Loyal,  etc. 


IS  CANADA  LOYAL? 

Is  Canada  loyal?     Who   dares    to   ask? 

Are  your  colonist's  veins 
Ducts  for  some  colorless  fluid,  or  red  with 

the  blood  that  stains 
The  bosom  of  all  the  earth  from  Plassey 

to  Krugersdorp  Plains? 

Blood  that  is  hot  from  the  North,  fresh 

with  the  salt  of  the  sea, 
Strong  with  the  strength  of  sires  who  have 

never  been  aught  but  free, 
True  with  the  truth  of  those  whose  creed 

has  been  Loyalty. 

We  who  have  won  you  a  world  from  the 
Pole  to  the  Boundary  Line, 

Through  the  Land  of  Lakes  from  the  East 
to  the  land  of  the  Douglas  pine 

Hewing  our  road  with  the  aze;  winning 
our  wealth  in  the  mine. 

Have  we  seemed  to  forget?    Here  where 

the  furthermost  fleet 
Rides  on  the  self-same  wave  that  rolls 

to  the  Russian's  feet. 
Named  in  the  name  of  the  queen  is  the 

town  where  our  Parliaments  meet. 

God!  how  we  love  you  still!    Do  you  think 

in  the  hours  of  gloom 
There  comes  no  whisper  of  Home?    Look 

where  our  dead  find  room! 
Are  those  native  flowers  that  you  find. 

Thistle  and  Rose  and  Broom? 

Those  who  have  stayed  may  not  hear  the 
beat  of  their  hearts  in  the  crowd; 

We  of  the  prairies  hear  and  are  not  to  be 
bought  or  cowed; 

British  in  Britain's  van,  have  we  no  right 
to  be  proud? 

War?      We    would    rather    peace;    but 

mother  if  fight  you  must 
There  be  none  of  your  sons  on  whom  yoa 

can  lean  with  a  surer  trust. 
Bone  of  your  bone  are  we,  and  in  death 

would  be  dust  of  your  dust. 

Clivb  Phillipps-Wollky. 
Victoria,  Yanooaver'B  IsUuid.  Spectator. 


OKfi  HEART. 

I  sometimes  linger  o'er  the  list 
Of  friends  I  lost  in  other  days, 
And  still  the  question  with  me  stays— 

"When  I  am  gone  shall  I  be  missed?" 


I  doubt  if  others  think  the  same, 
Or  even  wish  to  share  my  thought— 
That  men  were  foolish  who  have  sought 

To  leave  a  never-dying  name. 

When  thou  hast  run  thine  earthly  race, 
Thou  wilt  not  "leave  a  world  in  tears,'^ 
Nor  will  men  come  in  after  years 

To  view  thine  earthly  resting-place. 

Thy  poor  remains  will  rest  as  well. 
Thy  spirit  will  be  no  less  free, 
Although  it  is  not  thine  to  be 

A  Milton  or  a  Raphael. 

Fret  not  thyself  but  heaven  thank 
If  all  the  good  that  thou  canst  do. 
May  be  so  done  that  only  few 

Need  ever  know  thy  place  is  blank. 

Be  thankful  if  but  one  true  heart 
Shall  feel  for  thee  the  moment's  pain — 
Ere  it  can  say  "we  meet  again''— 

Of  knowing  what  it  is  to  part., 

One  loving  heart  thou  mayest  crave, 
Lest  all  thou  caredst  for  on  earth 
Should  seem  to  have  no  lasting  worth 

And  end  forever  in  the  grave. 

One  faithful  heart  beneath  the  sky, 
In  which  to  leave  a  seed  of  love, 
To  blossom  in  a  world  above 

And  bear  a  fruit  which  shall  not  die. 
CbambersMoumal.  c.  J.  BODBlf. 


IN  PBOORESS. 

Ten  years  ago  it  seemed  impossible 
That  she  should  ever  grow  so  calm  a» 
this, 

With  self-remembrance  in  her  warmest 

kiss 
And  dim  dried  eyes  like  an  exhausted' 

well, 
Slow-speaking  when  she  has  some  fact  tO' 

teU, 
Silent  with  long  unbroken  silences, 
Centred    in    self   yet   not   unpleased    to- 

please. 
Gravely  monotonous  like  a  passing  ibell. 
Mindful  of  drudging  daily  common  things. 
Patient  at  pastime,  patient  at  her  work, 
Wearied  perhaps  but  strenuous  certainly^ 
Sometimes  I  fancy  we  may  one  day  see 
Her  head  shoot  forth  seven  stars  from^ 

where  they  lurk 
And  her  eyes  lightnings  and  her  shoulders- 
wings. 

Christiita  Rosbktti. 
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From  BUokwood'B  Magarine. 
A  CONXEMPO&ABY  QF  SALADIN. 

I. 

The  present  century  has  seen  the 
discovery  of  many  manuscripts  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  this  not 
merely  in  the  provinces  of  theology  and 
classical  learning,  but  also  in  that  of 
medlseval  history.  Every  one  knows 
how  Ck>nstantine  TischendorTs  lucky 
arrival  in  the  Monastery  of  St  Cath- 
erine on  Mount  Sinai  saved  what  is 
perhaps  the  <^dest  manuscript  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  from  destruction 
by  fire;  and  how,  only  two  years  ago, 
from  the  same  treasure-house  of 
antiquity,  Mrs.  Lewis  recovered  a  still 
eariier  Syriac  palimpsest  of  the  same 
work,  concealed  under  the  "super- 
scripture"  of  a  comparatively  modern 
Martyrology.  Most  people,  too,  whether 
Biblical  scholars  or  not,  know  some- 
thing of  the  romance  attending  the  dis- 
covery of  the  long-lost  "Diatessaron"  of 
Tatian  in  the  library  at  the  Vatican; 
and  how  the  sands  of  Egypt  have, 
hardly  ten  years  ago,  yielded  up  the 
apocryphal  Gospel  of  St.  Peter.  In 
matters  classical,  too,  it  is  much  the 
same.  Thousands  of  people  who  are 
not,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  classical 
scholars  have  heard  how  the  ruins  of 
Egyptian  cities  have  given  us  frag- 
ments of  the  Iliad  in  a  handwriting 
some  two  or  three  centuries  before 
Christ,  and  large  portions  of  the  long- 
lost  poems  of  Herondas.  Yet  hardly 
any  one,  save  a  professed  medieevalist 
here  and  there,  knows  of  the  romance 
attending  the  discovery  of  mediieval 
documents;  how  the  history  of  the  tenth 
century  has  had  to  be  almost  rewritten 
owing  to  the  discovery  of  the  *'auto- 
graph"  of  the  work  of  the  tenth-cen- 
tury historian  Richer;  or  how  a  Prague 
savant  just  succeeded  in  saving  the 
priceless  contemporary  record  of  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa's  crusade  from  the 
scissors  of  a  country-town  apothecary. 
And,  to  come  to  English  matters,  how 
many  Englishmen  know  of  the  late  dis- 
covery of  the  long  historical  French 
poem  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  great 
Earl  Marshal,  the  hero  of  Magna  Charta? 
Or,  more  remarkable  still,  the  recovery 


of  the  history  of  Richard  Coeur-de- 
Lion's  Crusade,  as  told  in  the  verses 
of  his  own  chaplain  and  follower, 
Ambrose  the  priest? 

All  other  discoveries  in  crusading 
matters  are,  however,  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  that  of  M.  Hartwig  Deren- 
bourg,.  the  distinguished  son  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Derenbourg,  the  Nestor  of 
French  Orientalists.^  This  scholar, 
while  working  at  the  Arabic  manu- 
scripts in  the  Escurial,  noticed  more 
than  one  volume  made  up  of  the  d6bris 
of  tattered  books.  One  of  these  mis- 
cellaneous volumes  contained,  amongst 
other  matter,  a  single  quire— originally 
of  ten  leavesr-^written  in  an  early 
thirteenth-century  hand.  This  quire 
was  numbered  as  the  eighth,  so  that 
evidently  seven  other  quires,  or 
seventy  leaves,  must  be  missing.  A 
cursory  examination  of  the  text  showed 
M.  Derenbourg  that  he  had  stumbled 
on  a  work,  dealing  with  crusading  times* 
Here  he  found  a  curse  invoked  upon  the 
invading  Franks;  tliere  he  found  dates 
corresponding  to  1137  and  1153  of  our 
Christian  era;  while  elsewhere  he  could 
read  the  names  of  familiar  personages, 
such  as  Ibn  As  Sallar,  the  famous 
vizier  of  Egypt,  and  his  stepson,  the  ill- 
fated  Abbas.  M.  Derenbourg's  quire 
consisted  of  only  nine  leayes  (instead 
of  ten),  and  of  these  nine  leaves  only 
eight  were  consecutive;  between  the 
eighth  leaf  and  the  ninth  there  was  a 
gap.  This  ninth  leaf  proved  the  key 
for  unlocking  the  whole  problem  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  work  and  its 
scribe;  and  another  quire  wound  up 
with  a  colophon  declaring  that  the 
scribe  had  written  out  the  volume  at 
the  direction  of  his  grandfather  Murhaf , 
'*the  perfect  chief,  the  friend  of  kings 
and  sultana"  The  book  was  the  auto- 
biography of  Murhafs  own  father,  the 
famous  poet-statesman,, Osama;  and  to 
guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the  copy  in 

1  When  thlB  article  left  the  writer's  handi,  in 
the  first  half  of  1806,  the  renerable  author  of  the 
"EualsnrrHlstoire  et  la  CMogrmphie  de  la  Pal- 
estine d*aprte  lei  Thalmuda"  was  itlU  allye. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  gathered  to  his  rest  — 
dying,  by  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence,  almost 
on  the  eight  hundredth  centenary  of  Osama*! 
birth,  July  29, 1806. 
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questloii,  Hurbaf  had  signed  the  volume 
with  his  own  name,  guaranteeing  Its 
accuracy  in  every  way,  at  his  grand- 
son's request,  on  Thursday,  4th  July, 
1218.    Thus  M.  Derenbourg  had  before 
him    a    fragment    of    Osama's    auto- 
biography, apparently  a  copy  written 
out  by  Osama's  great-grandson,  with 
the   approval   of    Osama's   own    son, 
ICurhaf.     Somewhat  later  M.   Deren- 
ibmirg  found  other  quires  of  the  same 
^wotk  grouped  together  in  another  vol- 
mme  of  miscellaneous  contenta    Bit  by 
-bit  he  pieced  the  scattered  fragments 
teto  one,  till  at  last  he  had  Osama*s 
work  complete  In  his  hands,  from  the 
twenty-second  leaf  to  the  eightieth  and 
last    Unluckily,  the  first  quarter  of  the 
work  (twenty  leaves)  Is  lost;  nor  Is  It 
likely  now  that  it  will  ever  be  recovered. 
One  single  copy  of  the  book  has  floated 
down  to  us  on  the  stream  of  time,  and 
It  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  so 
much  has  been  preserved  rather  than 
for  regret  that  so  much  has  been  lost. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  discovery  of 

Osama's   autobiography—  a   discovery 

that  has  a  ispedal  interest  for  us  at  the 

present  moment,  seeing  that  we  have 

recently  passed  the  eight   hundredth 

anniversary  of  Osama*s  birthday,  4th 

July,  1095.    But,  besides  the  interest  of 

the  moment,  Osama's  autobiography  is 

of  a  peculiar  and  permanent  Importance 

to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history 

of  our  race.     Osama's  life  covered— 

precisely  covered— what  Is  perhaps  the 

most  remarkable  period  of  mediaeval 

history,  the  period  which  Is  par  excel- 

lenoe  the  Crusading  Age.    He  was  bom 

just  four  months  before  Urban  II.  called 

the  first  crusade  into  existence  at  the 

Council  of  Clermont;  Just  four  years 

before  the  first  crusaders  conquered 

Jerusalem.     For    nearly    a    hundred 

years  he  lived  a  life  of  active  warfare 

or  of  active  intellectual  endeavor,  and 

at  laat  died,  almost  a  centenarian.  Just 

thirteen  months  after  his  friend  and 

patron  Saladln  had  won  back  the  Holy 

City  from  the  worshippers  of  Christ  for 

the   servants  of   Mahomet    His   life 

more  than  covered  the  duration  of  the 

first  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.    He  was 

the  contemporary,  and  In  some  cases 


the  friend,  not  merely  of  the  heroes'  of 
the  finst  crusade,— the  Tancreds»  the 
Boamunds,  t'he  Baldwins,- but  also  of 
Fulk  of  Anjou,  the  grandfather  of  our 
English  *Henry  II.,  of  Fulk's  great 
seneschal  William  de  Bures,  the  lord  of 
Galilee,  of  Fulk's  great  enemies  Zangl 
of  Mosul  and  his  greater  son  Nur-ed-dln, 
of  Nur-ed-dln's  faithful  lieutenant 
Shlrkuh,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  and  of 
Shlrkuh's  greater  nephew  Saladln  him- 
self—the model  of  Eastern  chivalry,  the 
Ideal  Mohammedan  prince  to  whom 
Christendom  In  later  ages  might  well 
have  applied  the  noble  eulogy  pro- 
nounced by  Sir  Hector  on  his  dead 
brother  Lancelot:  "Thou  wert  the 
courtliest  knight  that  ever  bare  shield; 
and  thou  wert  the  kindest  man  that 
ever  strake  with  sword." 

Osama's  autobiography  Is  the  counter- 
part of  JoinvlUe's  "Life  of  St  Louis"— 
only  that  its  contents  are  far  more 
varied  and  its  value  greater,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  It  throws  so  much  light 
Into  dark  comers.    Both  writers  lived 
to  be  well-nigh  a  hundred;  both  were 
valiant   warriors  and   capable  states- 
men; both,  at  the  dose  of  their  long  life, 
took  up  the  pen  to  record  the  recollec- 
tions of  their  youth.   But  the  Intellec- 
tual activity  of  Osama  was  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  Sieur  de  JolnvUle^  Just 
as  the  intellectual  activity  at  the  Bast 
In  those  days  was  far  greater,  than  that 
of  the  Latin  West   Both  were  some- 
thing of  theologians  as  well  as   his- 
torians; but  Osama  was  a  poet  too  and 
a    teacher  —  functions    to    which    the 
homely    Frenchman    could    lay    little 
claim.    And  while  the  Interest  of  Joln- 
Yille*s  "Vie  de  St  Louis"  Is  almost  con- 
fined to  the  pious  king  himself,   the 
Interest  of  Osama's  woric  centres  In  the 
writer  himself— though  this  Interest  is 
vivified  and  diversified  on  every  page 
by  the  association  of  far  greater  his- 
toric names,  such  as  those  of  Tancred, 
Baldwin,  Zangl,  Nur-ed-din,  and  Sala- 
dln. 

Osama  was  bom  at  Csssarea  on  the 
Orontes  — that  great  river  which,  to 
Juvenal  and  his  contemporaries*  stood 
as  a  synonym  for  Eastern  superstition 
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and  Eastern  corruption.  There,  where 
the  "rebel  river,"  a»  if  in  scorn  of  the 
mandate  laid  by  Allah  upon  all  his 
brother-streams,^  runs  north  from 
Hamah  to  the  Iron  Bridge,  he  spent  the 
dayfii  of  his  childhood  and  his  youth. 
His  grandfather,  Nasr,  was  lord  of 
Csesarea  and  the  neighboring  towns 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  eleventh 
century;  and  the  traditions  of  his  family 
told  Osama  many  tales  of  the  fortunes 
of  his  ancestors  during  the  eventful 
years  when  the  great  Seljukian  empire 
was  rising  to  its  apogee.  Almost  all 
Osama's  ancestors  and  kinsmen  were 
men  of  books  as  well  as  men  of 
action.  Such  were  his  great-grand- 
father All  and  his  grandfather  Nasr. 
Such,  above  all  else,  was  Osama's  own 
father  Murshid,  who,  had  he  cared  to  do 
80,  might  have  succeeded  to  the  lord- 
ship of  Gsesarea  in  1008.  So  responsible 
an  office,  however,  was  not  suited  to  his 
taste;  he  could  not  face  the  responsi- 
bilities of  government.  "By  Allah,"  he 
used  to  declare,  "never  will  I  exercise 
command;  for  I  wish  to  leave  this  world 
as  pure  as  I  was  when  I  entered  it." 
And  so  Murshid  resigned  his  rights  to 
his  younger  brother  Sultan,  and  spent 
the  remaining  forty  years  of  his  life  in 
study  and  in  hunting.  ''My  father," 
says  Osama,  "used  to  divide  his  day 
between  reading,  fasting,  and  the 
chase;  during  the  night  he  used  to  copy 
out  the  book  of  Allah."  It  was  an  age 
when  even  princes  prided  themselves 
on  the  beauty  of  their  handwriting, 
and  took  lessons  in  this  difficult  art. 
Two  of  Murshid's  Korans  were  written 
out  in  gold,  and  were  of  so  transcendent 
a  workmanship  that  one  of  the  greatest 
of  contemporary  scholars  declared  that 
he  had  never  seen  anything  comparable 
to  them.  Murshid  was  indefatigable  in 
his  self-imposed  task,  and  when  he  died 
gave  orders  that  all  the  copies  he  had 
not  given  away  should  be  buried  in  his 
tomb — where  he  wished  to  sleep  out  his 
last  sleep  with  his  cheek  resting  on  the 
Word  of  God. 
Murshid,    the    poet    and    lover    of 

>  The  Arabs  call  the  Orontea  "  the  rebellious 
riyer  "  because,  unlike  most  of  the  other  streams 
best  known  to  them,  it  flonrs  north. 


learning,  was  very  solicitous  as  to  the 
education  of  his  children.  For  Osama 
he  procured  the  services  of  two  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  the  age— Abu-abd 
Allah  of  Toledo,  and  his  namesake  from 
Kafar-tab.  The  former  of  thesescholars 
made  a  great  impression  on  his  pupil's 
mind.  He  had  come  from  Spain  to  pre- 
side over  the  great  library  of  Tripoli  in 
Syria,  and  when  Tripoli  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  crusaders,  he  found  a 
refuge  at  Ceesarea.  His  memory  and 
his  learning  were  marvellous. 

"One  day,"  says  Osama,  "I  went  to  his 
house  to  read  with  him.  Before  him,  as 
I  entered,  lay  the  chief  treatises  on  [Ara- 
bic] syntax.  "O  sheikh,"  I  said,  "have 
you  realhf  read  aU  these  books?"  "Truly," 
he  replied,"I  have  read  them  all;  or  rather, 
by  Allah,  I  have  copied  them  all  out  and 
learnt  them  by  heart.  Take  up  any  you 
choose;  open  it  [where  you  like]  and  read 
me  a  line  from  the  first  leaf."  I  took  a 
volume  and  did  as  he  bade  me;  whereon 
he,  for  his  part,  carried  on  the  quotation 
till  he  had  finished  the  whole  collection." 

Osama,  however,  while  admiring  the 
profound  learning  of  one  of  his  tutors, 
was  not  blind  to  the  weak  points  of  the 
other,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  had 
a  kind  of  half -contempt  "One  day,"  he 
writes,  "our  conversation  turned  upon 
fighting  while  my  master  Abu-abd 
Allah  [of  Kafar-tab]  wa«  listening 
close  by.  *0  my  master,'  I  said,  *if  you 
were  mounted  on  your  horse  with 
sword  and  lance  and  coat  of  mail,  and, 
thus  accoutred,  you  took  your  place  in 
some  defile  of  the  Orontes  through 
which  the  Franks  had  to  pass— not  one 
of  them  would  escape.' "  "By  Allah," 
cried  the  peaceful  man  of  letters,  "you 
are  mistaken;  they  would  all  escape." 
"Nay,"  continued  Osama  in  his  chaff, 
"they  would  be  in  such  a  terror  that 
they  wouldn't  know  you."  "Praise  be 
to  Allah,"  said  the  teacher,  "I  should 
not  know  myself  [in  such  a  guise]." 
Then,  in  a  quicker  tone,  he  added:  "O 
Osama,  a  wise  man  never  fights."  To 
refute  such  a  calumny  a»  this  the  boy 
rolled  off  a  list  of  the  bravest  warriors 
of  his  race,  asking  if  these  men  were  all 
fools  in  his  master's  opinion.  "Such 
was  not  my  meaning,"  said  Abu-abd 
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Allata,  as  he -proceeded  to  explain  away 
his  words  into  an  assertion  that  at  the 
actual  moment  of  combat  a  man  must 
have  forgotten  what  a  wound  is  like  or 
he  would  never  expose  himself  to  such 
peril.  No  wonder  that  Osama  faer^ 
adds  a  comment  of  his  own:  "My  late 
teacher  had  more  knowledge  in  matters 
of  learning  than  in  matters  6f  war/' 

From  his  childhood  Osama  was 
dominated  by  a  hasty  temper.  But 
even  as  a  child  he  could  be  chivalrous 
and  pitiful. 

One  day  [he  writes]  I  was  standing  at 
the  door  of  my  father's  house— a  boy  not 
yet  ten  years  old— when  up  there  came 
one  of  my  father's  attendants,  Moham- 
med, and  gave  a  cuff  to  one  of  his  fellow- 
seryants.  The  latter,  taking  to  his  heels, 
came  to  me  for  protection.  Soon  the  other 
attendant  followed  and  gave  his  victim  a 
second  blow  as  he  clung  to  my  robe.  I 
struck  Mohammed  with  the  stick  in  my 
hand,  but  was  flung  back.  On  this  I 
drew  my  knife  and  stabbed  him  in  the 
left  side.  Down  he  fell,  and  the  blood 
spurted  out  in  jets.  The  wounded  man 
turned  yellow,  shivered,  and  swooned. 
He  was  carried  into  the  house  and  died 
before  waking  from  his  trance. 

Such  fits  of  passion  were  common  to 
Osama's  race;  and  some  verses  written 
by  Murshid  himself  have  reference  to  a 
similar  occurrence,  when  he  struck  a 
dilatory  slave  with  his  sheathed  sword 
—a  blow  of  such  force  as  to  cause  the 
man's  death.  The  poor  servant's 
family  were  carefully  looked  after  by 
their  master,  who  in  his  poem  regrets 
that  his  hand  had  not  been  "chained  to 
his  neck"  when  he  struck  that  fatal 
blow.  Later  still  the  sword  with  its 
scabbard  came  into  Osama's  possesirion, 
and  acquired  the  name  of  '*Jami's 
sword"  in  memory  of  the  victim  of  his 
father's  anger. 

Murshid,  though  himself  a  scholar, 
left  his  son's  literary  education  in  the 
hands  of  specialists.  Not  so,  however, 
as  regards  his  son's  training  in  manly 
exercises.  Since  the  very  dawn  of  his- 
tory the  Semitic  prince  has  been  a 
sportsman  above  all  things.  Eleven 
hundred  years  before  Christ  it  was  the 
boast  of  Tiglath-Plleser  that  he  had 
slain  almost  a  thousand  lions  with  his 


own  hands;  and  when  the  kingdom  of 
Assyria  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  his 
successor,  Assur-bani-pal— the  Greek 
Sardanapalusr— gloried  to  depict  him- 
self in  the  attitude  of  a  lion-hunter  on 
the  walls  of  his  great  palace  at  Kujun- 
jik.  In  Osama's  days  the  lion,  the 
panther,  and  the  pard  abounded  in 
Palestine  and  Syria;  and  it  was  a  work 
of  piety,  both  for  Saracen  and  Frank, 
to  exterminate  these  pests.  Our  author 
has  many  a  strange  tale  to  tell  about 
the  ravages  of  these  savage  beasts. 
One  lion  pounced  upon  a  famous  Frank 
knight  as  he  was  journeying  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Gsesarea  to  Antioch 
and  ate  him  up  alive:  "May  Allah  have 
no  mercy  on  him!"  More  dreaded  still 
was  a  panther  that  made  its  noonday 
resting-place  in  the  window  of  a  ruined 
church  at  Hounak.  A  Frank  knight, 
named  Sir  Adam,  undertook  to  extir- 
pate this  plague,  and  putting  on  his  coat 
of  mail,  rode  forth  with  shield  and  lance 
to  rouse  the  monster  from  his  midday 
sleep.  But  the  panther  from  his  win- 
dow recess  saw  hi6  enemy  approach 
him;  a  single  leap  from  the  embrasure 
of  the  window  landed  him  on  the 
French  knight's  steed,  and  a  very  short 
time  saw  the  would-be  champion  a 
corpse.  It  is  with  no  little  glee  that 
Osama  speaks  of  this  panther  as  a 
Mohammedan  crusader— "<Ae  panther 
that  takes  part  in  the  holy  loar'*  against 
the  infidel  Christian.^ 

If  Osama  took  a  special  pride  in  any- 
thing, it  was  in  his  prowess  as  a  lion- 
hunter. 

I  have  fought  with  lions  [he  tells  us] 
countless  times,  and  have  slain  so  many 
that  though  I  may  have  rivals  in  other 
respects,  I  have  no  equal  here— in  my 
knowledge  of  their  ways.  I  know,  for 
instance,  that,  in  common  with  all  other 
animals,  the  lion  shuns  the  presence  of  a 
man,  and  is  careless  and  lazy  till  he  has 
received  a  wound.  But  once  let  him  be 
attacked  and  he  is  truly  a  lion;"  [yes] 
then  he  becomes  a  terror. 

>  Thli  Boene  wUl  remind  readers  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  of  the  oonteet  between  Count  Bobert  of 
Paris  and  the  tiger— though  the  reaUy  historloal 
Sir  Adam  was  less  fortunate  in  the  issue  of  his 
struggle  than  his  semi-historical  pro  totype  in  the 
novel. 
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Osama,  however,  was  not  merely  a 
hunter  of  the  lion  and  the  panther. 
These  animals  failing,  he  pursued, 
though  it  may  be  with  slacker  efforts, 
and  i>erhaps  with  less  delight,  the 
hyena  and  the  leopard;  or,  failing  these, 
the  less  savage  animals  of  his  native 
land,  such  as  the  hare  and  the  wild  goat. 
Like  his  father,  and  indeed  like  almost 
all  the  princes  of  his  day  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Persian  Sea,  Osama  was 
hardly  less  passionately  addicted  to 
hawking  than  to  hunting.  Murshid, 
too,  like  his  son,  was  an  enthusiast  in  all 
things  that  related  to  sport  Even  his 
political  journeys  were  enlivened  in 
this  way;  and  on  his  return  from  the 
court  of  his  father's  suzerain,  Malik 
Shah  at  Ispahan,  he  took  with  him  cer- 
tain birds  of  prey  to  cheer  him  on  his 
way  home.  A  weasel  was  used  to  start 
the  game  from  the  wayside  bushes;  and 
the  young  prince's  gerfalcons  pounced 
down  upon  the  smaller  game.  Later 
still  he  ransacked  the  East  as  far  as 
Constantinople  in  quest  of  hunting- 
dogs.  It  was  indeed,  to  use  Osama's 
own  words,  ''his  one  occupation  outside 
of  his  warfare  with  the  Franks  and 
his  transcription  of  the  book  of  Allah.'* 
No  wonder,  then,  if  these  tastes  of  the 
father,  Murshid,  were  reflected  in  the 
son,  Osama. 

Boyhood  passed  away  and  manhood 
came.  During  all  these  years  the  new 
lord  of  Giesarea,  Sultan,  Osama's  uncle, 
seems  to  have  played  a  waiting  game. 
In  the  thirty  years  of  Frank  supremacy 
and  conquest  (1008-1128)  he  trimmed 
his  bark  according  to  the  wind.  Now 
he  would  purchase  immunity  from  the 
Frank  lords  of  Antioch  by  the  payment 
of  an  annual  tribute;  now  he  would  be 
found  fighting  with  the  Saracen  emirs 
of  Alepix),  Damascus,  or  Mosul  against 
the  infidel  invader.  Osama's  first 
experience  of  warfare— perhaps  rather 
as  a  spectator  than  an  actual  warrior- 
took  place  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  The 
temporary  truce  with  Antioch  had 
expired,  and  Tancred  led  his  army 
against  Osesarea.  The  two  armies  met 
beneath  the  walls  of  Csesarea;  and 
Osama  has  a  curiouls  tale  to  tell  of  the 
brutality  of  the  Norman  prince,  Tan- 


cred, who  lives  in  the  pages  of  Tasso*s 
great  poem  as  the  type  of  all  that  is 
chivalrous   and    noble.    The    Saracen 
host  boasted  two  warriors  of  peculiar 
prowess.    One  of  these  flung  himself 
into  the  thick  of  the  fray;  but  the  other, 
whose  horse  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  had  to  look  on,  fret- 
ting at  his  inactivity.    At  last  he  could 
bear  his  position  no  longer.    He  was 
standing  in  a  house  along  with  Murshid 
and  Osama;  turning  to  the  former,  he 
begged  the  loan  of  a  steed   and  the 
necessary  accoutrements.    "Take  your 
choice  of  a  cuirass  there,"  said  Murshid, 
pointing  to  his  mules  that  stood  hard 
by,  each  bearing  its  load  of  cuirasses. 
Osama,  standing  behind  his  father,  was 
a  witness  of  all  that  followed.    He  saw 
the  eager  warrior,  Hasanun  by  name, 
ransack  the  collection  without  finding 
a  single  mall-coat  to  fit  him;  then  he 
saw   the   disappointed    warric^   burst 
forth  upon  the  Franks  all  unarmored  as 
he  was.    A  Frankish  knight  strove  to 
bar  his  way,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Hasanun,  carried  into  the  middle  of  the 
crusading  host,  was  soon  a  prisoner. 
After  inflicting  every  kind  of  torture 
on  their  captive,  the  Franks  at  last 
determined   to   put   out   his   left  eye. 
"But  Tancred  (may  Allah  curse  him!) 
bade  them  put  out  the  right  eye  instead, 
BO  that  if  ever  he  should  lift  his  shield 
in   battle   he   could   see  nothing.     So 
they  put  out  the  man's  right  eye  as 
Tancred  had  bidden  them."    After  this 
Hasanun  was  ransomed  for  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  and  a  splendid  Arab  horse 
belonging    to    Osama's    father.     Such 
were  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Christian 
prince. 

As  he  grew  older  Osama  took  part 
in  all  the  contests  that  were  going  on. 
He  was  a  warrior  by  temperament, 
reckless  of  all  danger,  careless  of  his 
own  life;  as  ready  to  put  his  body  in 
deadly  peril  with  the  enemy  as  he  had 
been  to  hazard  it  in  combat  with  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert.  His  kinsmen 
looked  upon  his  rash  valor  with  dismay. 
At  the  moment  of  battle  he  lost  all  self- 
control,  and  time  on  time  did  his  uncle 
Sultan  warn  him  to  guBid  against  his 
besetting  fault.    For  Osama  was  a  true 
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fatalist,  and,  even  while  praising  his 
uncle's  discretion,   could  hardly  help 
observing  that  it  is  futile  to  think  we 
can  advance  or  retard  the  hour  of  death 
by  any  care  or  any  folly:  "Allah  it  is 
who  has  fixed  the  day  of  our  depar- 
ture."   And  BO,  with  this  feeling  deep 
down  in  his  heart,  he  was  regardless 
of  all  danger.    Time  after  time  did  he 
put  his  life  in  peril;  and  time  after  time 
did  he  issue  from  his  wildest  exploits 
unharmed,   till  at  last,   when  ninety 
years  old,  he  could  speak  of  himself  as 
a  "stronghold"  that  had  stood  well-nigh 
a  century's  siege.    One  or  two  examples 
of  his  reckless  daring  may  be  given. 
He  was  hardly  twenty  years  old  when 
he   saw   a   Frank   knight   unhorse   a 
Saracen  antagonist    Eager  to  save  his 
fellow-countryman,  Osama  galloped  up 
to  the  rescue.    As  he  drew  near  he  saw 
that  the  dismounted  warrior  was  his 
own  couain  Kamil.    "Close  to  his  side 
I  drew  up,  and  taking  one  foot  from  the 
stirrup,  I  bade  him  get  up  alongside 
of  me.    This  done,  I  turned  my  horse 
west— away  from  Gsesarea.     'Whither 
away?*  queried  my  cousin.    'After  the 
man  who  wounded  you,'  was  my  reply." 
Osama,  indeed,  was  going  to  fling  him- 
self unsupported  into  the  middle  of  the 
French  army  rather  than  let  a  Frank 
knight  ride  off  to  boast  of  having  over- 
thrown a  Munkhidite;  and  it  was  only 
when  Kamil  forced  the  horse's  head  in 
an  opposite  direction  that  he  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  this  mad  undertaking.   A 
few    years    later,    under    somewhat 
similar  circumstances,   he  flung  him- 
self against  another  famous  Franklsh 
knight,  and  though  almost  unhorsed  by 
the  violence  of  his  onset,  rode  back  to 
his  companions  in  full  confidence  that 
he  had  slain  his  man.    Meanwhile  his 
frightened     squire     hurried     off     to 
Offisarea  with  the  news  that  all  Osama's 
squadron  had  been  cut  off  except  Osama 
himself;    and    Osama    got    back    to 
Gaesarea  to  find  his  father  cross-ex- 
amining the  various  couriers  from  the 
battle—for  Murshid  had  refused  to  be- 
lieve  that    his    son    had    played    the 
coward.    Next  day  there  came  a  Frank 
knight   to    Osesarea.    He    had    ridden 
Uoenty  milea  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  tike 


young  warrior  w?u)  had  dealt  so  sturdy  a 
mow  to  the  "knight  PhUip."  And  it  was 
then  that  Osama  learnt  how  a  hai^y 
accident  had  saved  the  life  of  the 
antagonist  he  fancied  he  had  slain. 
After  reading,  so  many  stories  of  our 
author's  valor,  it  is  somewhat  disheart- 
ening to  find  that  he  could  stoop  to  the 
dishonorable  practice  of  mutilating  his 
dead  foes.  Once  when  some  Franklsh 
warriors  were  drowned  in  the  fords  of 
the  Orontes,  Osama  made  a  special 
effort  to  be  present  when  the  Saracen 
divers  plunged  into  the  river  to  bring 
up  the  corpses.  As  they  lay  upon  the 
bank  the  thirst  for  vengeance  woke  in 
the  young  man's  veins,  and  he  de- 
manded his  uncle's  leave  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  these  unfortunate  men  and 
carry  them  as  trophies  into  Oaesarea. 
"O  my  uncle,"  he  asked,  "are  we  not 
going  to  cut  off  these  heads?"  "Do  it 
yourself,"  was  Sultan's  somewhat  con- 
temptuous reply,  "but  twenty  will  be 
enough." 

And  so  the  years  passed  away  till 
Osama  was  thirty-three  years  old. 
Then  the  face  of  things  began  to 
change.  The  great  sultan,  Mahmud, 
sent  a  new  lieutenant  to  Mosul,  with 
strict  orders  to  renew  the  war  against 
the  Christian  infidel.  With  the  coming 
of  this  new  governor  began  the  revival 
of  Islam.  Zangi  commenced  the  work 
which  Nur-ed-din  his  son  was  destined 
to  accomplish;  and  with  Zangi's  arrival, 
the  current  of  Osama's  life,  so  to  speak, 
discharges  itself  into  a  broader  stream. 
Up  till  now  his  interests  were  local; 
henceforward  they  become,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  cosmopolitan.  For  some  ten 
years  (1128-1138)  he  ceased  to  make 
Csesarea  his  headquarters.  He  became 
one  of  Zangi's  fc^lowers,  and  marched 
in  the  great  atabek's  armies  on  count- 
less expeditions  east  and  west  and 
south.  Along  with  his  friend  the  elder 
Salah-ed-din  he  became  one  of  the  new 
conqueror's  most  trusted  lieutenants, 
and,  to  quote  his  own  words,  could 
watch  "the  narrow  crescents  of  Islam 
[once  more]  broaden  out  into  a  full 
moon."  With  Zangi  "the  Musulmans 
began  to  march  more  proudly,  wearing 
the  full  robes  of  victory  and  drinking 
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freely  from  the  waters  of  conquest 
This  Mohammedan  revlYal  is  a  fact 
recognised  by  every  writer  of  the  time. 
It  is  no  mere  fancy  on  Osama's  part, 
and  in  Arabic  historians  in  the  next 
century  it  becomes  a  commonplace;  a 
commonplace  which  one  of  them  puts 
into  noble  language  when  he  contrasts 
the  days  of  Zangi's  power  with  the 
days  that  preceded  it-^  time  when  "the 
happy  star  of  the  Musulmans  was 
shadowed,  the  firmament  of  their 
might  sundered,  and  the  sun  of  their 
prosperity  darkened." 

Osama  had  more  than  one  reason  for 
leaving  Csesarea.  Not  only  was  he 
eager  to  take  service  with  so  great  a 
warrior  as  Zangi;  he  had  enemies  in 
Geesarea  itself.  His  own  verses  teach 
us  that  he  was  banished  from  his  native 
place— unjustly  banished,  it  is  true,  if 
we  may  trust  his  own  account,  but  still 
banished.  "My  enemies,"  so  run  the 
words  of  his  complaint,  "have  laid  to 
my  charge  things  that  I  have  never 
done  or  counselled.  Never,  by  Allah! 
have  I  conceived  of  treachery  like 
theirs.  But  the  day  of  resurrection  will 
show  on  whose  side  the  fault  is."  For 
the  next  ton  years  Osama  is  an  exile. 
At  one  moment  we  see  him  welcoming 
poeto  to  his  house  at  Mosul;  at  another 
he  is  following  Zangi  in-  his  famous 
campaign  against  the  calif  of  Bagdad. 
Then  we  find  him  serving  in  Zangi's 
expedition  against  Damascus  and  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
Zangi's  great  lieutenant  Salah-ed-dln. 
Of  Zangi,  Osama's  pages  give  us  a  por- 
trait very  like  that  given  us  by  the  great 
Arabic  chronicler  Ibn-al-Athir,  whose 
father  knew  the  atabek  very  well. 
Even  Salah-ed-din,  of  whom  Zangi  said 
that  "he  fears  neither  God  nor  me," 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  his  master's 
displeasure.  The  watchman  on  the 
Tigris,  sleeping  at  his  post,  found  him- 
self waked  up  suddenly  from  his  mid- 
night slumbers.  His  half -opened  eyes 
saw  that  his  disturber  was  Zangi  mak-. 
ing  his  wonted  rounds;  terror  seized 
upon  the  slothful  warder;  his  heart  gave 
one  wild  leap,  and  he  fell  down  dead  at 
his  master's  feet  Nor  was  it  only  the 
privates  of  his  army  that  held  their 


great  leader  in  excessive  fear.  Osama 
heard  the  atabek  sharply  reproving 
Salah-ed-din  for  his  excess  of  valor; 
and  when,  a  little  after,  he  suggested 
to  his  friend  a  sudden  sally  on  the  foe 
--offering  himself  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  danger— he  was  met  with  a  flat 
refusal:  "You  shall  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  To  give  me  such  advice  one 
would  think  you  had  not  heard  Zangi 
chiding  me." 

Though  serving  in  Zangi's  army 
Osama  did  not  lose  his  love  for  his 
native  city;  and  when  in  the  spring  of 
1138  John  Comnenus  made  his  famous 
descent  upon  Gaesarea,  he  hurried  home 
to  defend  his  family.  In  this  emer- 
gency his  conduct  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  Zangi's  lieutenant  on 
the  Orontes,  Salah-ed-din;  for  this 
latter,  on  getting  wind  of  the  Greek 
emperor's  approach,  was  for  suddenly 
throwing  up  his  command— though  he 
had  apparently  no  objection  to  leaving 
his  son  in  the  post  of  danger  while  he 
himself  fled  eastwards.  Such  pol- 
troonery was  more  than  Osama  could 
bear.  "Madman!"  he  cried,  on  hearing 
the  news  how  Salah-ed-din  had  relin- 
quished Hamah  into  Zangi's  hands  on 
the  first  threatoning  of  danger.  "Will 
not  Zangi  now  be  Justified  in  saying 
that  so  long  as  there  was  any  meat  on 
the  bones  he  gave,  you  accepted  them 
gladly;  but  directly  you  had  picked 
them  bare,  you  flung  them  back  upon 
his  hands?"  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
Salah-ed-din  fumed  against  his  friend's 
reproach,  protesting  that  no  one  had 
ever  used  such  language  to  him  before. 
Osama  rode  off  to  Gsesarea,  there  to 
strain  every  nerve  for  the  defence  of 
his  native  city  and  his  household. 

Gsesarea  was  saved.  The  Greek 
troops  were  foiled,  and  the  Greek 
emperor  led  back  his  baflled  army.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  Sulten 
would  have  been  glad  to  make  his 
peace  with  a  nephew  who  had  shown 
such  fldelity  and  courage.  But  such 
was  not  the  case.  Sultan,  as  seems 
most  probable,  could  never  forget  that, 
from  one  point  of  view,  Osama  was  the 
head  of  his  race;  since  it  was  only 
through   the   resignation   of   Osama's 
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father,  Murshid,  that  Saltan  niled  in 
Cseaarea.  It  may  well  be  that  Osamd 
did  not  forget  this  fact  either,  and  that 
he  cherished  some  secret  ambition  of 
supplanting  or  succeeding  his  nncle. 
Here,  perhaps,  we  have  the  hidden  canse 
of  his  exile— an  exile  which  did  not 
extend  to  his  wife  and  family,  for  they 
continued  to  live  at  Gssarea  during  all 
the  years  of  Osama's  absence  at  Mosul. 
Murshid  was  their  protecti(Mi  so  long  as 
he  lived.  But  Murshid  was  now  dead. 
His  long  life  came  to  an  end  during  the 
siege  of  Gssarea;  and  his  last  days 
were  characteristic  of  the  man.  He 
was  busy  at  his  usual  work  of  tran- 
scribing the  Koran  when  a  messenger 
brought  him  news  of  the  expected 
inyasion  of  John  Gomnenus.  "O  my 
God,"  was  the  old  man's  prayer,  "I 
beseech  Thee  by  the  pn^het  to  whoih 
Thou  didst  reyeal  the  secrets  of  this 
book,  that,  if  Thou  taovt  decreed  the 
coming  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Thou  wilt 
take  me  from  the  world."  The  Greek 
emperor  came;  and  a  few  days  later 
Murshid  breathed  his  last. 

With  Murshid's  death  the  old  rancor 
woke  up  once  more  In  Sultan's  breast 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Osama  almost 
ostentatiously  withdrew  himself  from 
public  matters,  and  exchanged  the 
pleasures  of  warfare  and  politics  for 
the  pleasures  of  lion-hunting.  Sultan 
became  jealous  of  his  nephew's  prow- 
ess, perhaps  of  his  nephew's  popularity. 
Ills  anger  was  no  secret,  and  Osama  got 
many  a  warning  of  what  was  coming 
long  before  the  blow  fell.  The  yitality 
of  the  Munkhidite  family— to  which 
Osama  belonged  — was  extraordinary. 
Many  of  its  members  lived  to  be  almost 
a  hundred,  and  Osama  himself  was 
ninety-seven  when  he  died.  At  this 
lime  there  was  still  living  in  Osesarea 
an  old  lady— Osama's  great-aunt— now 
well-nigh  a  centenarian.  One  midnight, 
as  Osama  was  returning  from  a  success^ 
f  ul  lion-hunt,  she  entered  his  house  with 
a  flaming  torch  in  her  hands.  Osama 
sprang  forward  to  kiss  his  aged  rela> 
tlve's  hand,  but  she  poured  out  re- 
proaches on  him.  "Why  was  he 
risking  his  life  In  these  mad  expedi- 
tions, which  only  served  to  rouse  his 


undoes  anger?"  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  Osama  suggested  that  his  valorous 
deeds  might  soften  his  kinsman's  heart. 
"No,  by  Allah  r*  was  her  pnmipt  reply, 
"they  will  only  make  him  hate  you 
more."  Osama  recognised  the  truth  of 
her  words,  but  continued  to  go  out 
hunting  as  before.  Then  the  blow  fell. 
He  got  news  of  the  presence  of  another 
lion  in  a  neighboring  cave,  and 
sallied  forth  alone  to  give  it  battle.  He 
received  the  wild  brute^s  spring  with 
his  sword,  and  cutting  off  the  monster's 
head,  came  to  lay  it  at  his  mother's  feet, 
telling  her  the  full  story  of  his  exploit. 
She  listened  to  his  words,  and  then  bade 
him  leave  Ottsarea  at  once— "for,  by 
Allah!  you  are  too  bold  and  too  enter- 
prising for  your  uncle  to  let  you  or  jpsfir 
brothers  stay  here."  And  ker  words 
proved  true.  NeKt  'morning  Sultan 
issued  Jn  order  banishing  Murshid's 
sons  from  Osesarea.  Against  this  de- 
cree there  was  no  appeal.  The  house 
of  Murshid  had  to  find  a  home  in  other 
landa 

n. 

It  was  thus  that  Osama  left  his  native 
city— practically  forever.  Once  or 
twice  in  later  life  he  paid  it  a  passing 
visit;  but  never  more,  so  far  as  we 
know,  was  it' his  home.  Henceforth  his 
was,  more  or  less,  the  lot  of  Gain— a 
wanderer  and  a  vagabond  over  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Time  after  time,  espe- 
cially as  he  grew  older,  must  his 
thoughts  have  turned  back  to  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood  and  his  early 
manhood;  time  after  time  in  the  days  of 
his  exile,  whether  in  Bgypt,  Damascus, 
or  Hisn-Keifa,  must  the  old  memories 
have  revived  within  him.  But  never 
again  was  Gaesarea  hie  home— never 
again  was  he  to  be  permanently  settled 
by  the  waters  of  the  Orontes.  And 
indeed  within  twenty  years  of  his  ban- 
ishment the  city  of  his  childhood  ceased 
to  exist.  Syria  has  always  been  sub- 
ject, beyond  most  places  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean East,  to  violent  shocks  of  earth- 
quake; and  even  in  the  agony  of  Israel's 
death-struggle  with  Assyria  the  in- 
spired writer  could  date  his  narrative 
"two  years  before  the  earthquake"  "in 
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the  days  of  King  TJzzlah."  No  earth- 
qaake  in  ancient  history  was  so  terrible 
as  that  which  mined  Antioch  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian;  and  when  our  earliest 
English  scientific  pilgrim  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  pushed  Ills  adventurous  foot- 
steps to  the  same  region,  he  too  saw 
the  great  bridge  over  the  river  Sihon 
wrecked  by  the  same  agency.  Never, 
however,  was  there  such  a  series  of 
violent  earthquakes  as  those  that 
marked  the  middle  years  of  the  twelfth 
century;  and  of  these  earthquakes  none 
wrought  a  wider  ruin  than  that  of  1157. 
Hardly  a  single  dty  of  the  Syrian  coast 
but  felt  its  effects.  There  was  a  trag- 
edy everywhere— a  tragedy  of  so  fearful 
a  kind  that  it  seems  to  have  almost 
forced  the  crusaders  and  their  Saracen 
enemies  into  a  reluctant  peace.  But 
the  worst  tragedies  of  all  were  at 
Gsesarea  and  at  Hamah  hard  by 
Cfesarea.  In  the  former  place  Osama's 
cousin,  the  new  prince  of  Giesarea,  was 
giving  a  great  banquet  in  honor  of  his 
son's  circumcision.  Suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  their  festivity  the  feasters  felt 
the  earth  begin  to  rock.  There  was  a 
general  rush  to  the  door.  Here,  how- 
ever, a  favorite  horse  was  tethered,  and 
the  frightened  animal  killed  the  fore- 
most fugitive  with  his  hoofs.  Then, 
before  the  rest  could  clear  the  corpse 
away,  the  building  had  fallen  in.  The 
race  of  Munkidh  became  practically 
extinct,  saving  for  the  exiled  house  of 
Murshid;  and  Gaesarea,  rebuilt  by  the 
munificence  of  Zangi's  son  and  suc- 
cessor Nur-ed-din,  henceforward  figured 
as  a  mere  dependency  of  the  atabek. 
At  Hamah  things  were  worse  still;  for 
there,  in  the  old  city,  once  the  capital 
of  Hittite  princes,  and  for  long  years 
the  centre  of  Syrian  resistance  to  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  Assyrian  mon- 
archs  occurred  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
Incidents  in  Bastem  history.  On  the 
day  of  the  great  earthquake  all  the 
children  of  the  town  were  gathered  in 
the  schoolhouse.  The  master  left  the 
building  for  a  moment  and  returned— 
to  find  the  place  fallen  in  and  all  his 
pupils  killed!  Worse  than  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  master's  own  report,  this 
destruction  extended  to  all  the  other 


parts  of  the  town;  and  not  a  single  parent 
**oame  to  ask  news  about  Ms  child,** 
Fathers,  mothers,  sons  were  all  over- 
whelmed on  the  common  catastrophe. 

It  was  in  July,  1138,  that  Osama  left 
Giesarea,  practically  for  the  last  time. 
Strange  to  say,  he  did  not  turn  his 
steps  to  the  court  of  Zangi,  where  he 
had  spent  the  years  of  his  former  exile. 
He  may  perhaps  have  foreseen  that 
Zangi  would  erelong  lay  hands  upon  his 
native  town,  and  tbough  a  banished 
man,  be  may  have  felt  some  scruples 
at  the  thought  of  even  Indirectly  aiding 
in  the  abasement  of  his  race.  Or  It 
may  be,  as  M.  Derenbourg  suggests, 
that  2Slttgi  was  no  longer  favorable  to 
his  old  servant,  but  regarded  Osama's 
conduct  in  the  previom  y«ar  as  an  act 
of  desertion.  Anyhow,  be  the  Tsason 
what  it  may,  it  was  not  eastwards 
towards  Mosul  that  the  banished  emir 
bent  his  steps,  but  southwards  towards 
Damascus.  And  there,  in  the  city  of 
Eliezer  and  Benhadad,  the  city  of  Abd- 
al-mallk  and  Walid,  he  found  a  warm 
welcome;  and  there  he  lived  for  six 
eventful  years— nominally  under  the 
protection  of  one  or  other  of  the 
princes  of  Damascus,  who  in  these 
years  succeeded  one  another  in  such 
quick  succession,  but  really  under  the 
protection  of  their  great  Minister  Moin- 
ed-din  Anar— the  friend  and  the  ally  of 
the  Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem,  the 
generous  emir  whose  name  flgrnres  so 
prominently  in  the  pages  of  the  greatest 
of  all  mediaeval  historians,  William  of 
Tyre. 

And  now  we  enter  on  what  is,  for 
European  readers,  the  most  interesting 
period  of  Osama's  life— the  time  when 
he  comes  into  closest  touch  with  people 
of  our  race  and  our  own  religion— the 
Latin  crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land.  The 
times  were  changing.  Zangi,  before  he 
could  hurl  himself  with  full  force 
against  the  Franks,  had  to  gather  into 
one  all  the  petty  princes  of  Syria  and 
the  Orontes  valley.  Naturally  these 
princelets  did  not  like  the  process;  and 
above  all  others  it  was  distasteful  to 
the  city  of  Damascus.  But  Damascus 
was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
atabek  by  its  own  strength.    Unless  it 
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could  gain  extraneous  help  it  would 
soon  haye  to  go  the  way  of  Aleppo, 
Hamah,  and  Apamea.  But  this  extra- 
neous help  lay  close  at  hand,  and  was  to 
be  had  almost  for  the  asking.  Much  as 
Damascus  dreaded  r  the  supremacy  of 
Zangi,  Jerusalem  and  Acre  dreaded  it 
more.  It  was  part  of  the  policy  of  King 
Fulk,^  the  grandfather  of  our  Bnglish 
Henry  II.,  to  set  one  Mohammedan 
power  against  the  other.  Thus,  and 
thus  only,  would  his  kingdom  flourish. 
To  his  great  joy,  Anar  was  willing  to 
pay  a  large  price  for  an  alliance  Fulk 
would  have  been  glad  to  make  without 
any  such  a  bribe.  The  Franks  had  long 
fretted  oyer  the  loss  of  Gaesarea 
Philippi— a  city  they  had  once  held,  but 
which  had  been  taken  from  them,  only 
a  few  years  previously,  by  an  uncnrtho- 
dox  body  of  Mohammedans,  the 
Ismailites  or  Assassins.  The  united 
forces  from  Acre  and  Damascus,  from 
Tripoli  and  Antioch,  to<A  part  in  this 
siege,  at  which  Osama  must  have  been 
present,  and  marvelled  at  the  enormous 
siege-castle  built  by  the  Franks  to 
coerce  the  doomed  city— a  castle  so 
high  that,  in  the  quaint  words  of  a  con- 
temporary, the  folk  of  Gaesarea 
seemed  to  be  flghting  "with  angels" 
rather  than  with  men.  The  town  was 
taken  and  handed  over  to  the  Franks 
about  June,  1140  A.D. 

It  was  during  these  years  that 
Osama's  special  gifts  were  called  into 
their  fullest  activity.  He  was  the 
ambassador  selected  to  conduct  negotia- 
tions with  the  Franks,  and  time  after 
time,  either  alone  or  in  company  with 
the  vizier  of  Damascus,  Anar,  did  he 
visit  all  the  great  cities  of  the  Latin 
kingdom.  He  was  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  the  Templars  and  under  their  pro- 
tection entered  the  great  mosque  on 
Mount  Moriah,  from  which,  directly  or 
indirectly,  that  great  order  drew  itis 
nama 

When  I  was  in  Jerusalem  [he  writes] 
I  entered  the  Mosque  of  Bl  Aksa  [i.e.,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Templars  in  Jerusa- 
lem], and  they  assigned  me  a  little  church 
hard  by  in  which  to  make  my  prayers. 
One  day,  as  1  was  praying  (with  my  face 
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turned  south  towards  Mecca),  a  Frank 
pounced  down  upon  me  and  forced  my 
head  towards  the  east,  saying  "That  is 
the  proper  way  to  say  your  prayers." 
Then  a  body  of  my  friends,  the  Templars» 
flung  themselves  upon  my  assailant  and 
bundled  him  out  of  the  church,  while  I 
for  my  part  w«it  on  with  my  prayers. 
Once  more,  however,  my  old  assailant, 
escaping  from  his  correctors,  pounced 
down  upon  me,  turning  my  head  to  the 
east  again,  saying,  **This  is  the  proper 
way  to  pray." 

Once  more  the  Tenvi^rs  had  to  drive 
him  out;  after  which  they  made 
apologies  for  his  conduct  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  a  stranger  newly  arrived 
from  the  West,  where  he  had  never 
seen  any  one  at  prayer  whose  face  was 
not  turned  to  the  east. 

No  incident  could  more  clearly  mark 
the  extent  to  which  a  lengthened  so- 
journ in  the  Holy  Land  modified  the 
prejudices  of  the  European  knights. 
The  Templars,  indeed,  were  Osama's 
very  good  'friends."  It  was  under 
their  protection  that  he  paid  his  visit 
to  the  "Ghurch  of  the  Ghain,"  of  which 
he  tells  BO  singrular  a  legend;  and  it  was 
on  their  hill  of  Mount  Moriah  that  he 
heard  members  of  this  order  ask  his 
patron,  the  vizier  Anar,  if  he  would  like 
to  see  their  "Child-God."  •*Truly 
should  I,"  said  the  courteous  vizier,  and 
a  Templar  was  straightway  told  off  to 
guide  the  visitor  towards  the  statue  of 
the  Virgin-Mother,  where  she  sat  with 
the  "Child-Messiah— blessings  on  him— 
in  her  lap." 

Nothing  struck  Osama  in  his  journeys 
through  the  Christian  kingdom  more 
than  the  comparative  freedom  of  the 
women-folk  among  the  Franks.  This, 
fresh  from  the  seclusion  of  an  Oriental 
harem,  he  could  not  understand.  "The 
Franks,"  he  writes,  "do  not  seem  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the,  words 
jealousy  or  honor.  If  one  of  them  goes 
a-walking  with  his  wife  and  meets 
another  man,  this  last  will  seize  the 
woman's  hand  and  draw  her  aside  for 
a  private  talk,  while  the  husband  stands 
some  way  off  till  the  interview  is  over; 
or,  if  it  be  very  long,  the  husband  will 
go  off  elsewhere,  leaving  the  wife."  At 
Nablus,  if  Osama  can  be  trusted,  he  was 
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witness  of  a  still  moreslDgular  instance 
of  Frankish  debauchery.  But  un- 
luckily this  story,  though  intensely 
amusing  from  its  nalyetd,  is  hardly  fit 
for  publication,  unless,  in  Gibbon's 
words,  "it  is  veiled  in  the  obscurily  of 
a  learned  language."  At  Tyre,  Osama 
was  shocked  to  see  the  women-folk 
using  the  public  baths  along  with  the 
men;  and,  horror  of  horrors,  a  young 
girl  actually  entered  the  baths  while 
Osama  was  engaged  in  his  ablutions! 
Osama,  scarcely  able  to  belieye  his  eyes, 
called  out  to  his  comrade  to  go  and  see  if 
it  really  was  a  girL  The  girl's  father, 
who  was  accompanying  his  daughter, 
heard  the  question,  and  turning  to  the 
astonished  emir,  said,  "Yes,  it  is  my 
daughter,  and  as  she  has  no  mother,  I 
take  charge  of  the  washing  of  her  head. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  bring  her  to 
the  baths  with  me."  Osama  could  only 
answer  that  the  father  did  weU  in 
undertaking  such  a  pious  task. 

Osama  seems  to  have  made  more  than 
one  tour  through  the  Latin  kingdom— 
marvelling  at  all  he  saw.  He  visited 
Nablus,  Tyre,  Acre,  and  Jerusalem.  At 
Haifa  a  cunning  Frank  tried  to  pass  off 
upon  him  a  tame  panther  under  the 
pretence  that  it  was  an  Eastern  cat 
But  he  was  too  knowing  a  huntsman 
to  be  taken  in  by  such  a  trick.  At 
Tiberias  he  was  witness  of  a  curious 
scene,  such  as  might  have  been  seen  at 
many  an  English  merry-making  fifty 
years  ago.  It  was  a  Ohristian  fair  or 
feast,  and  the  French  Imights  came 
gallc^ing  out  of  their  city  to  see  a  race 
between  two  decrepit  <^d  women. 
These  they  set  at  one  end  of  a  level 
course,  while  on  a  rock  at  the  other  end 
they  set  up  a  pig.  Then  they  made  the 
two  crones  run  a  race  for  this  prize, 
which  was  to  belong  to  her  who  reached 
it  first.  Bach  of  the  two  competitors 
was  surrounded  by  her  own  backers  or 
opponents,  and  loud  bursts  of  laughter 
greeted  every  stumble  that  they  made. 
On  another  occasion  at  Nablus  the  vis- 
count invited  him  to  see  a  trial  by 
combat— that  curious  institution  so 
rife  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  AjMsizes  of 
Jerusalem.      Some    Saracen   brigands 


liad  swooped  down  upon  a  lordship  near 
Nablus;  and  popular  suspicion  pointed 
to  an  old  peasant  as  their  guide.  This 
peasant,  when  accused  before  King 
Fulk,  offered  to  prove  his  innocence  by 
wager  of  battle.  The  challenge  was 
accepted;  but,  If  we  may  trust  Osama 
(who  perhaps,  however,  was  mistaken 
in  this  point),  the  accuser's  lord  refused 
to  let  the  accuser  fight  in  i>erson  tov  fear 
of  losing  a  valuable  servant  Accord- 
ingly a  blacksmith  was  chosen  in  his 
stead.  "This  blacksmith,"  says  Osama, 
"I  saw.  He  toaa  a  young  man^^always, 
whether  sitting  still  or  standing  up, 
oaUing  out  for  a  drink."  As  for  the 
suspected  traitor,  he  was  a  courageous 
old  man,  who  kept  on  "cracking  his 
fingers"  as  a  sign  of  defiance  to  his  foe. 
Each  combatant  had  a  lance  and  shield. 
The  old  man  had  the  best  of  it,  till  at 
last  his  strength  began  to  fail.  Then 
the  viscount  tiring  of  so  bloodless  a 
sport  called  out  to  them  to  fight  harder. 
The  blacksmith,  mustering  all  his 
strength,  smote  his  aged  antagonist  to 
the  ground— as  though  with  a  hammer. 
Then,  leaping  on  the  prostrate  man,  he 
strove  to  plunge  his  fingers  into  his 
eyes.  But  the  blood,  streaming  down 
his  own  face,  obscured  his  vision,  and 
he  was  forced  at  last  to  beat  his  victim's 
head  in  with  the  staff  of  his  lance. 
Then  the  corpse  of  the  poor  old  villager 
was  hung  up  upon  a  gibbet;  while  the 
blacksmith,  after  receiving  a  large 
reward  in  land,  rode  off  to  his  own 
l^ace.  "Such,"  sa^s  Osama,  "is  the 
Jurisprudence,  and  such  are  the  judicial 
methods,  of  the  Franks." 

Before  the  treaty  between  Jerusalem 
and  Damascus  was  signed,  Osama  "was 
commissioned  to  negotiate  an  exchange 
of  prisoners.  As  the  Franks  had  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  captives,  It 
became  necessary  to  give  money  for  the 
release  of  many  Saracena  One  by  one 
the  slaves  were  led  into  his  presence, 
and,  says  Osama,  "I  was  on  the  point  of 
purchasing  their  freedom"  when  there 
came  upon  the  scene  a  "very  Satan 
among  the  Franks,"  William  Jiba  by 
name.  He  had  Just  swooped  down 
upon  a  convoy  of  pilgrims  from  Africa 
—making  some  four  hundred  captives. 
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Osama  bought  the  freedom  of  as  many 
as  he  could;  the  rest  would  have  to 
wait  their  turn.  One  day,  however,  he 
noticed  among  the  prisoners  a  young 
man  who,  after  saluting  him,  sat  down 
without  speaking  a  word.  Osama, 
pitying  this  unfortunate,  asked  who  he 
was,  and  finding  that  he  belonged  to  a 
tanner,  inquired  how  much  the  owner 
would  take  for  his  release.  "I  will  not 
sell  the  young  man  by  himself,"  was  the 
hard-hearted  reply;  "he  must  go  with 
this  old  man,— forty-three  gold  pieces 
for  the  pair."  And  Osama  paid  down 
the  moniey  on  the  spot  out  of  his  private 
purse,  trusting  that  his  patron  Anar 
would  repay  him.  Getting  back  to 
Damascus,  he  told  the  vizier  how  his 
funds  had  run  short,  and  he  had  been 
obliged  to  give  security  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  debt.  ''I  had  not  money 
enough  with  me.  But  now  that  I  am 
back  again,  you  may  pay  the  ransom  if 
you  will;  if  not,  I  will  pay  it  myself ^ 
"Not  80,"  said  his  noble-hearted  patron; 
"by  Allah,  it  is  I  who  will  be  their 
redeemer.  But  I  will  have  the  captives 
I  free  for  my  own  service."  Anar  evi- 
dently intended  to  make  them  repay  the 
money  they  cost  him— perhaps  with 
some  interest  added;  and  this  explains 
Osama's  naif  remark:  **No  one  was 
keener  than  Anar  to  confer  a  kindness; 
but  no  one  I  may  add,  was  keener  to 
make  a  profit  on  the  transaction."  On 
another  occasion  that  "Satan  of  the 
Franks,"  William  Jiba,  offered  Osama 
thirty-eight  captiv.es  for  sale— among 
them  being  the  wife  of  a  prisoner  whose 
freedom  had  already  been  purchased. 
Osama,  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart, 
wished  to  buy  the  wife  also  and  restore 
her  to  her  husband.  "On  my  faith," 
said  the  greedy  Frank,  "you  must  have 
all  or  none."  *  Osama's  funds  had  again 
run  short;  and  as  he  could  not  shake 
the  Christian  ruffian's  resolution,  he 
left  the  house.  "But  Allah— glory  be  to 
him!--decreed  that  all  these  captives 
should  make  their  escape  that  fery 
night."  The  country-folk  round  there 
were  mostly  Mohammedans,  and  wher- 
ever a  fugitive  came  they  gave  him  hid- 
ing till  he  could  get  away  to  the  land 
of  Islam.    Next  morning  William  Jiba 


coolly  asked  Osama  for  the  ransom- 
money  of  the  woman  he  had  wished  to 
purchase.  Osama  naturally  said,  "De- 
liver her  into  my  hands  and  I  will  pay 
the  sum."  This  of  course  the  Frankish 
"Satan"  could  not  do;  but  he  insisted 
on  payment,  and  Osama,  being  in  a 
strange  land,  had  to  acquiesce  in  the 
demand.  But,  adds  the  kindly  hearted 
emir,  "to  this  I  resigrned  myself  easily— 
so  glad  was  I  at  the  unfortunate  folks' 
escape." 

Many  and  many  a  time  must  Osama 
have  seen  the  grreat  king  of  Jerusalem 
— Fulk  of  Anjou— who,  after  a  life  of 
successful  policy  at  home,  had  some  ten 
years  earlier  started  for  the  Blast  to 
marry  the  heiress  of  the  newly  founded 
kingdom.  Fulk  was  a  just-dealing 
prince,  and  showed  himself  very 
friendly  to -the  exiled  emir.  He  knew 
how  to  punish  his  own  followers  if  they 
broke  faith  with  their  Saracen  allies. 
Once,  so  Osama  tells  us,  the  Franks, 
newly  settled  at  Oaesarea  Philippi, 
swooped  down  upon  the  Musulman 
flocks  that  were  browsing  in  the  woods 
hard  by.  "Now  at  that  time  there  was 
peace  between  us  and  the  Franks,  and 
I  was  dwelling  at  Damascus.  I  said 
to  Fulk,  the  son  of  Fulk,  The  lofd  [of 
Csesarea  Philippi]  has  done  us  a 
wrong— he  has  robbed  us  of  our  flocks.' " 
Then  the  king  bade  six  or  seven  of  his 
knights  sit  in  judgment  on  the  case. 
They  left  the  hall,  like  a  modern  jury, 
till  they  were  agreed,  and  then  return- 
ing to  the  royal  presence,  declared  their 
fellow-countryman  bound  to  pay 
damages  to  those  whom  he  had  robbed. 
They  fixed  a  recompense;  the  king 
ordered  its  payment,  and  Osama  finally 
left  the  court  with  four  hundred  gold 
pieces  in  his  purse.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Fulk  expressed  his  sur- 
prise on  hearing  that  Osama  was  a 
knight;  and  received  from  the  high-bom 
emir  an  assurance  that  he  really  was  a 
"knight  after  the  manner  of  his  race 
and  family."  On  another  occasion 
Fulk*  saw  Osama  and  his  patron  Anar 
gazing  with  intense  admiration  on  a 
splendid  falcon— "with  thirteen  feathers 
to  its  tall"— that  a  Oenoese  had  just 
l)een  preening  for  his  sport.    Fulk  at 
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once  presented  them  with  the  bird  they 
longed  for. 

Closer  still,  however,  were  Osama's 
relations  with  the  Templars,  and  closer 
still  his  friendship  with  a  nameless 
Ohrlstian  knight.  "He  made  my  ac- 
quaintance," says  Osama,  "and  grew 
so  friendly  that  he  used  to  call  me  his 
^brother:  We  loyed  each  other  [dearly] , 
and  were  constantly  together."  At  last 
the  Christian  knight  had  to  return  home 
to  Europe;  and  before  quitting  Syria, 
as  a  final  pledge  of  his  affection,  offered 
to  take  with  him  Osama's  eldest  son 
Murhaf— a  boy  of  fourteen— that  he 
might  be  trained  up  in  all  the  graces  of 
Christian  chivalry.  Osama  did  not 
relish  the  proposal;  but  his  Qourteous 
nature  could  not  give  a  gruff  refusal. 
He  pretended  that  he  had  intended  to 
ask  his  friend  to  do  him  this  very 
favor  had  it  not  been  for  the  love  his 
(Osama's)  own  mother  bore  towards  her 
grandson:  "She  would  not  let  him  come 
to  Syria  with  me  till  I  had  pledged  my 
word  to  bring  him  back  safely." 
"What!"  cried  the  knight  in  astonish- 
ment; "is  your  mother  still  alive?" 
"  *Yes,*  was  my  answer."  "Then  do  not 
vex  her,"  said  his  European  friend, 
relinquishing  his  own  plan  without  a 
murmur.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
this  story  reflects  more  credit  on  the 
Saracen  or  the  Christian. 

Few  things  struck  Osama  more  than 
the  ignorance  of  the  Franks  in  matters 
of  medicine  and  surgery.  This  is  what 
we  should  have  expected.  For  in  the 
eleventh,  the  twelfth,  and  even  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  Europe  was  content 
in  such  matters  to  be  the  humble  dis- 
ciple of  the  East.  A  devoted  band  of 
scholars— Constantine  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  Plato  of  Tivoli,  John  of  Pisa, 
Gerard  of  Cremona,  and  Michael  Scot 
himself— all  occupied  themselves  with 
translating  the  works  of  Arabian  or  of 
Greek  physicians  into  Latin.  Nay, 
more  than  this,  when  the  heir  of  France, 
aftemnrards  Louis  VI.,  poisoned  by  his 
wicked  step-mother,  Fulk  of  Anjou's 
mother,  lay  at  death's  door,  he  owed  his 
recovery  not  to  the  skill  of  a  European 
doctor,  but  to  that  of  a  certain 
"bearded  doctor  from  Barbary."    Some 


of  Osama's  instances  of  Latin  inca- 
pacity in  surgical  or  medical  matters 
are  so  amusing  as  to  deserve  quotation. 

Osama's  uncle.  Sultan,  at  the  request 
of  a  Frank  noble,  sent  a  noted  doctor 
from  Csesarea  to  attend  to  two  urgent 
cases.  This  doctor,  Thabit,  went;  but, 
to  every  one's  surprise,  he  returned 
home  in  a  few  days.  His  patients  had 
been  a  knight  suffering  from  an  abscess 
on  the  thigh,  and  a  woman  far  gone  in 
consumption.  For  the  one  case  Thabit 
ordered  a  plaster  and  careful  diet;  for 
the  other  an  almost  equally  simple  diet. 
Both  patients  were  doing  well,  when  an 
ignorant  Frank  doctor  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  '*TJii8  man,"  he  said,  pointr 
ing  to  Thabit,  "cannot  cure  the 
invalida"  Then,  turning  to  the  sick 
ludght^  he  asked  him  if  he  would  rather 
live  with  one  leg  or  die  with  two. 
Naturally  enough  the  frightened  patient 
chose  the  former  alternative.  Upon 
this  the  new  and  self-constituted 
physician  called  for  the  presence  of  a 
"sturdy  knight  with  a  sharp  axe." 
Knight  and  axe  soon  made  their  appear- 
ance—Thabit  looking  on  in  speechless 
astonishment  at  this  mad  scene.  The 
poor  man's  leg  was  laid  upon  a  wooden 
block  and  the  last-entered  knight  was 
ordered  to  cut  off  the  limb,  if  possible, 
at  one  stroke.  One  blow  was  struck, 
but  only  made  a  ghastly  wound.  A 
second  blow  followed,  with  hardly  any 
greater  success;  for  the  marrow  began 
to  pour  out  from  the  broken  bone,  and 
the  wounded  man  expired.  Having 
thus  murdered  the  knight,  our  Frank 
physician  proceeded  to  murder  the  lady, 
whose  disease  he  pronounced  to  be  the 
somewhat  strange  one  of  "a  devil  in  the 
head."  This  devil  he  sought  to  exor- 
cise by  clipping  off  his  victim's  hair  and 
cutting  a  cross  in  her  skull.  On  the 
wound  thus  formed,  to  make  matters 
pleasanter  for  his  patient,  he  promptly 
proceeded  to  rub  in  salt.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  the  woman  also 
very  soon  succumbed  to  this  heroic 
treatment;  nor  need  we  wonder  that 
Thabit  went  back  to  Caesarea  after 
"learning  more  about  Frankish  medi- 
cine than  be  had  ever  known  before." 

One  day,  as  Osama  was  riding  from 
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Acre  to  Tiberias  in  company  with  one  of 
the  greatest  princes  of  the  land,  Wil- 
liam de  Bures,  lord  of  Galilee,  and  ex- 
governor  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
troubled  days  of  King  Baldwin  II.'s 
captiyity,  he  heard  this  noble  tell  a 
still  more  singular  story.  ''In  our 
native  land,"  said  William,  ''there  was 
a  very  powerful  knight  who  fell  so  ill 
that  he  was  at  death's  door.  As  a  last 
resource  we  handed  the  case  over  to  a 
certain  Christian  priest  of  great  author- 
ity, telling  him  to  ride  along  with  us 
and  make  an  examination  of  the  sick 
man,  our  notion  being  that  he  would 
only  have  to  lay  his  hands  upon  the 
patient  to  effect  a  cure."  When,  how- 
ever, the  priest  got  to  the  bedside  he 
called  for  wax,  and  rolling  up  some  of 
it  between  his  fingers,  calmly  plugged 
the  nostrils  of  the  ailing  knight,  who 
naturally  died  upon  the  spot  "We," 
continued  William  de  Bures,  "said  to 
the  priest,  'Well,  he's  dead  now.' 
'Yes,'  was  the  answer;  'I  saw  he  was  in 
great  pain,  so  I  stuffed  up  his  nostrils 
that  he  might  die  and  be  at  rest!'  " 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Osama,  with 
characteristic  fairness,  while  condemn- 
ing Franklsh  surgery  as  a  whole,  ad- 
mits that  some  of  the  Frankish  doctors 
wrought  remarkable  cures. 

And  so  we  may  picture  Osama  to  our- 
selves during  six  full  years,  passing  to 
and  fro  almost  at  will  between  Damas- 
cus and  Acre,  or  travelling  up  and  down 
the  little  kingdom  from  Tyre  to 
Jerusalem  or  from  Haifa  to  Tiberias,  a 
welcome  guest  with  king  and  noble,  and 
holding  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
heroes  of  that  wonderful  realm  which 
Frankish  valor  had  built  up  on  the  con- 
fines of  two  decaying  caliphates.  Such 
friendly  communication  between  Sara- 
cen and  Frank  is  an  unexpected  con- 
firmation of  hints  that  are  given  by 
contemporary  Christian  writers.  Amai- 
ric  I.'s  great  constable,  Henford.  of 
Toron,  was  the  friend  of  Saiadin,  who 
is  said  to  have  received  knighthood  at 
his  hands;  a  thirteenth-century  monk 
has  told  us  that  one  of  Saladin's  own 
sons  spent  a  season  In  Jerusalem  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  French  lan- 
guage;    while     a     thirteenth-century 


legend  does  not  hesitate  to  make 
Saiadin  himself  accept  medical  attend- 
ance from  the  hospital  at  Acre.  But 
even  legend  Itself  could  hardly  have 
Invented  a  more  striking  instance  of 
this  singular  friendship  between  men  of 
rival  creeds  and  alien  speech  than  that 
of  Osama's  affection  for  the  Frankish 
knight  "his  brother,"  who  offered  to 
take  Osama's  eldest  son  to  Europe  for 
an  education  In  the  perfect  chivalry  of 
the  West. 

It  was  not,  however,  merely  as  an 
ambassador  to  the  Franks  that  Osama 
served  his  patron  at  Damascus.  It  was 
hlB  diplomacy  that  prevented  the  forma- 
tion of  a  dangerous  coalition  between 
Zangl  and  the  ex-vlzler  of  Bgypt.  This 
seems  to  have  made  him  hated  by  the 
atabek,  who  In  1144  succeeded  by  In- 
trigue In  forcing  Anar  to  drive  his 
guest  from  his  gate&  Anar,  says 
Osama,  did  this  very  unwillingly;  "he 
wished  me  well,  and  was  very  grieved 
to  let  me  go.  But,  being  powerless  to 
protect  me  more,  he  sent  his  secretary 
with  a  message  In  his  name:  'By  Allah,' 
If  I  could  command  the  services  of  half 
my  subjects,  I  would  put  myself  at 
their  head  and  beat  the  other  half;  or 
if  I  could  command  only  one-third  of 
them,  I  would  not  give  you  up.' "  As  It 
was,  he  had  to  bow  his  head,  though 
Osama  never  doubted  the  truth  of  his 
patron's  words:  "Wherever  you  may  be, 
you  win  always  retain  my  friendship." 
Never  did  Osama  lose  his  gratitude  for 
his  generous  friend.  From  Bgypt— his 
second  house  of  exile— he  sent  a  long 
poem  full  of  affection  and  regard.  He 
calls  upon  the  voyagers  to  take  his 
greeting  to  his  friend:— 

O  traveller,  that  art  crossing  the  desert 
with  thy  white  camels,  carry  an  exile's 
message  to  the  Bmir  Anar;  tell  him  that 
he  is  the  best  of  all  the  Turks;  that  there 
ig  none  like  him  for  justice,  piety,  and 
generosity.  Tell  him  that  Tuman  [Zan- 
gi'g  agent  in  Damascus]  is  not  more 
worthy  of  confidence  than  Osama.  'And 
even  supposing  that  I  have  committed 
fanlts  unpardonable,  ask  him  what  has 
been  the  offence  of  my  wives  and  children. 

Osama  protests  that  he  does  not  re- 
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gret  his  exile  if  it  affords  any  satisfac- 
tion or  ease  to  his  patron:— 

I  can  bear  any  pain  that  gives  thee 
pleasure.  Nor  am  1  [altogether]  grieved 
at  haying  to  leave  a  land  where  people 
cannot  tell  a  falcon  from  a  vulture.  .  .  . 
Peace  be  with  thee!  For,  so  long  as  thou 
art  living,  I  shall  have  all  I  ask  for,  and 
every  other  misfortune  will  seem  a  bless- 
ing. 

Despite  these  bold  words  it  must 
have  been  with  a  very  heavy  heart 
that  Osama  led  his  long  caravan  of 
camels,  with  his  mother,  brothers,  chil- 
dren, and  servants,  from  that  earthly 
paradise,  Damascus— on  whose  beauty 
the  great  prophet  of  his  race  had 
refused  to  gaze  lest  he  should  forget 
the  future  joys  of  heaven—- past  Asca- 
lon,  and  across  the  desert  to  Cairo. 

The  aged  calif  gave  him  a  kindly  wel- 
come, but  refused  him  all  political  em- 
ployment He  was  assigned  a  fitting 
revenue  with  a  competent  estate,  and 
that  was  alL  Once  more  he  turned  him- 
self to  letters.  He  gathered  the  great 
poets  of  his  day  around  him,  and  made 
his  young  son  Murhaf  learn  their 
verses.  He  collected  a  vast  library  of 
four  thousand  books,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  study.  But  such  pursuits,  while 
they  might  be  the  amusements,  could 
not  be  the  business,  of  his  life.  Though 
he  was  now  almost  fifty,  and  his  hair 
was  turning  white,  his  fund  of  super- 
fluous energy  was  undiminished,  and 
could  not  be  worked  off  in  these  ways. 
Day  after  day  the  exile  would  ride  out 
Into  the  country  round  Cairo,  watching 
the  calif's  huntsmen  at  their  craft,  and 
thinking  sadly  of  the  gay  cavalcade  of 
his  father,  uncles,  cousins,  and  friends, 
that  used  to  issue  from  the  white  walls 
of  Osesarea  for  falconry  and  the  chase. 
At  last  the  stranger's  wistful  glances 
waked  the  sympathy  of  the  grand 
hxmtsman,  who  told  his  master  how  his 
newly  arrived,  guest  used  to  follow 
every  movement  of  the  sport  as  though 
wishing  to  take  a  part  in  it.  "Let  him 
make  one  of  our  party  for  the  future," 
said  the  good-natured  old  calif;  "it  may 
be  some  solace  for  his  exile."  Once 
given  this  permission,  Osama's  perfect 
skill  in  this  pastime  soon  forced  the 
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grand  huntsman  himself  to  admit  that 
the  Syrian  emir's  knowledge  of  wood- 
craft was  not  inferior  to  his  own,  and 
to  wind  up  some  words  of  praise  in  the 
califs  own  presence  with  the  assevera- 
tion that  Osama's  advice  in  these  mat- 
ters was  as  good  as  a  professional's. 

Al  Hafidh  the  Fatimite  calif  of  Egypt 
died  some  four  years  after  Osama 
reached  Cairo;  and  shortly  after  this 
event,  which  happened  in  October  or 
November,  1149,  Osama  was  once  more 
able  to  enter  upon  the  greater  game 
of  politics  and  intrigues.  No  one 
played  a  more  prominent  part  in  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Egyptian  califs  or 
viziers  with  which  the  next  few  years 
are  crowded.  He  was  employed  on  more 
than  one  embassy  to  Bozrah  or  Damas- 
cus, where  he  made  or  renewed  his  in- 
timacy with  Shirkuh— the  future  con- 
queror of  Egypt  and  Saladin's  famous 
uncle.  The  object  of  this  embassy  was 
to  induce  Zangi's  son  and  successor 
Nur-ed-din  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
Egyptians  against  the  Franks.  After 
this  Osama  spent  several  months  in 
defending  Ascalon  against  the  same 
nation.  Later  still,  with  more  ques- 
tionable zeal,  he  prompted  the  ill-fated 
Nasr  to  murder  his  friend  and  master 
the  new  calif;  while  at  the  same  time 
he  sanctioned,  if  he  did  not  incite,  the 
same  prince  to  murder  his  own  grand- 
father, the  great  vizier  Ibn  As  Sallar. 
After  this  Egypt  was  too  hot  to  hold 
him,  and,  despite  the  pressing  invita- 
tions of  the  new  vizier,  the  accom- 
plished As  Salih,  he  once  more  found 
himself  a  f ugritlve  in  Damascus. 

Damascus  was  now  no  longer  an 
independent  principality.  Only  a  few 
months  previously  its  impotent  prince 
had  resigned  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
great  Mohammedan  atabek,  Nur-ed-din, 
the  son  and  greater  successor  of  his 
father  Zangi.  Shirkuh,  who  was  now 
(1154  A.D.)  lieutenant  in  Damascus, 
welcomed  his  old  friend  kindly;  Nur-ed- 
din  gave  him  fresh  estates,  and  Osama 
was  9oon  persuaded  to  refuse  the 
pressing  invitations  sent  him  to  return 
to  Cairo.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  As 
Salih,  the  new  vizier  of  Cairo,  lavished 
every  attention  on  the  wives  and  chil- 
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dren  that  Osama  had  left  behind  him 
in  Egypt.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  sent 
letter  after  letter,  or  poem  after  poem, 
to  his  fellow-poet.  Osama  was  persis- 
tent in  his  resolution;  and  at  last 
Osama's  family  took  ship  at  Damietta, 
hoping  that  a  favorable  wind  would 
bear  them  safe  to  Acre.  The  new  king 
of  Jerusalem,  Baldwin  III.,  the  son  of 
Osama's  old  friend  Fulk  of  Anjou,  gave 
the  travellers  a  safe-conduct,  which 
would  have  carried  them  safely  from 
Acre  to  Damascus  had  not  a  sudden 
storm  wrecked  the  vessel  off  the  Syrian 
coast  The  cruel  laws  or  customs  of 
the  twelfth  century  treated  ship- 
wrecked travellers  as  though  they  were 
criminals.  When  the  men  of  Acre 
heard  of  the  misfortune,  they  hurried 
out  to  sea  with  axes  to  complete  the 
ruin  that  the  elements  had  begrun. 
Even  Baldwin  himself  rode  down  to 
the  shore  to  superintend  the  work  of 
robbery.  One  of  Osama's  servants 
swam  ashore  and  confronted  the  per- 
jured king  with  his  own  safe-conduct 
But  Baldwin  refused  to  interfere. 
Musulmans,  he  said,  did  the  same  to 
shipwrecked  Frankish  vessels,  and  he 
would  not  bar  the  townsmen  of  Acre 
from  their  rights.  "But  you  will  not 
make  us  prisoners?"  queried  the  faith- 
ful servant  "No,"  was  the  king's 
answer,  as  he  gave  orders  to  gather  the 
whole  cortege  under  one  roof,— which 
done,  he  proceeded  to  rob  the  women- 
folk of  all  their  jewels  and  their  clothes. 
Then,  returning  five  hundred  pieces  of 
gold  to  the  unfortunate  troop,  he  bade 
its  members  get  back  to  their  own  land 
—Damascus— as  best  they  could  with 
this  money.  The  whole  party  num- 
bered at  least  fifty,  and  the  value  of  the 
spoil  amounted  to  thirty  thousand 
dinars.  At  this  moment  Osama  was 
with  Nur-ed-din  engaged  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  sultan  of  Iconium.  His 
reception  of  the  news  is  characteristic 
of  the  man.  The  loss  of  so  much 
wealth,  he  tells  us,  hardly  troubled  him 
at  all,  now  that  his  children  and  his 
kinsfolk  were  restored.  But  one  loss 
he  did  feel— the  loss  of  his  splendid 
library^  of  four  thousand  bo<^s.  "Their 
loss,"  to  quote  his  own  words  many 


years  later,  "has  left  a  void  which 
nothing  can  fill." 

We  must  hurry  over  the  ten  years 
of  Osama's  life  at  the  court  of  Nur-ed- 
din.  We  must  pass  over  the  long  series 
of  poems  interchanged  between  him 
and  his  fellow-poet  the  vizier  of  Egypt— 
who  used  his  exiled  friend  as  a  kind  of 
ambassador  at  Damascus  to  urge  the 
great  atabek  to  assist  him  in  a  united 
onset  on  the  Franks.  Osama  did  his 
best,  but  he  failed.  It  was  conse- 
quently all  in  vain  that  As  Salih  flung 
expedition  after  expedition  into  south- 
ern Syria;  it  was  all  in  vain,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  that  the  "horses  of 
Egypt"  bore  their  cuirassed  riders 
against  the  Franks;  all  in  vain  that  the 
chivalry  of  Cairo  flashed  down  upon 
Judea  with  their  shining  casques  and 
blades  of  cutting  Indian  steel.  Nur-ed- 
din  would  not  stir  in  concert.  He  was 
ill,  or  indisposed  to  make  alliance  with 
the  heretic  Fatimltes  of  the  Nile;  he 
preferred  to  go  hunting  in  the  environs 
of  Hamah,  and  Osama  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  sharing  in  this  ill- 
timed  sport  Be  the  reason  what  it 
may,  the  great  chance  was  allowed  to 
slip  away;  and  the  kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  saved. 

At  last,  after  ten  years  of  this  life  at 
Damascus,  Osama  left  Nur-ed-din's 
court  in  1164  for  that  of  another 
Saracen  prince,  the  lord  of  Hlsn-Keifa 
on  the  Tigri&  Ten  years  later  (May, 
1174)  Nur-ed-dln  died— to  be  succeeded 
nominally  by  his  little  son  of  eleven, 
but  practically  by  the  most  famous 
Mohammedan  prince  that  the  world 
has  seen— that  Saladin  to  whom  the 
greatest  Christian  poet  of  the  Middle 
Ages  has  assigned  a  special  place  among 
the  noMest  of  the  dead  in  Hades;  that 
Saladin  whom  the  same  poet  chooses  as 
the  very  type  of  heathen  generosity  and 
chivalry— a  prince  worthy  to  be  ranked 
with  Alexander  himself. 

Osama  was  now  an  old  man  of  eighty. 
He  was  forced  to  recognise  that  the 
days  of  his  prime  were  over.  "Weak 
from  age,"  he  moans,  "I  am  powerless 
to  serve  sultans,  and  only  beg  to  be 
relieved  of  my  duties."  To  quote  his 
own  pathetic  words,  the  new  genera- 
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tion  wanted  him  no  longer:  "I,  the  aged 
sheikh,  am  become  a  worthless  piece  of 
merchandise."     *Time    has    whitened 
my  skin  with  its  eighty  years;  my  foot 
grows  weak,  and  my  hand  trembles. 
When   I   write,   it  trembles  like   the 
sword-point  in  the  grasp  of  a  frightened 
man.    Strange  that  a  hand  which  now 
can  hardly  wield  a  reed  aJiould  once  Aave 
broken  lances  in  the  breasts  of  lions.'*    He 
shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house,  and 
found  a  bitter  pleasure  in  the  thought 
that  it  was  only  strangers  and  not  his 
own  kinsfolk  who  watched  his  waning 
strength.    His  old  friends  were  dead  or 
dying:  "They  have  breathed  their  last 
breath,  and  their  departure  has  been 
[in  a  sense]  my  death.    I  ought  to  shed 
tears  for  myself,  not  for  those  whom  I 
surviye  like  a  man— struck  motionless 
in  a  limitless  desert."    He  once  more 
turned  to  literature  for  relief.    He  com- 
menced  his  autobiography;  he  wrote 
other  books;  he  exchanged  letters  and 
treatises  with  learned  friends,  such  as 
Imad-ed-din,  and  Al-Fadil,  the  coun- 
cillor of  Saladin;  he  collected  his  poems 
into  two  TOlumes.    Then  in  the  midst 
of  this  sedentary  activity  there  came 
the  news  of  Saiadin's  successes;  Bgypt 
had  long  been  his,  and  he  was  pr^aring 
to  seize  upon  Damascus  and  the  cities 
of  the  Orontes  valley.    Osama's  eldest 
son  Murhaf  had  for  some  time  been 
one  of  Saiadin's  dearest  friends,  and 
was  in  attendance  on  the  great  emir  at 
Cairo.  He  presented  his  father's  poems, 
honeyed  with  flattery  as  they  were, 
before  his  powerful   master.    Saladin 
read  them,  and  declared  that  they  sur- 
passed every  former  production  of  their 
kind.    At  last  a  courier  came  to  Hisn- 
Keifa  inviting  the  old  man  to  Damas- 
cus; and  Murhaf  sent  his  father  an 
ebony  staff  on  which  to  stay  his  totter- 
ing body  as  he  Journeyed  west    Osa- 
ma's  joy  knew  no  bounds.    At  last  he 
saw  a  quiet  haven  before  him  for  the 
few  last  years  of  his  life,  after  all  the 
stormy  weather  of  his  past.    He  broke 
out  into  song,  and  thanked  Allah  for 
giving  him  such  a  friend  in  his  declin- 
ing days.    He  invoked  all  happiness  on 
the  head  of  his  benefactor,  and  prayed 
God  to  extend  his  power  to  the  very 


limits  of  the  world.  No  blessing  could 
be  too  great  for  the  prince  whose  kind- 
ness had  reached  to  the  old  man, 
"friendless  and  fortuneless  in  a  lost 
corner  of  the  earth."  Saladin  the  con- 
queror, Saladin  the  king,  had  con- 
quered for  Osama  as  well  as  for 
himself.  "I  am  Saiadin's  guest,"  sang 
the  octogenarian  poet,  "and  the  hand  of 
danger  cannot  reach  me." 

Osama  reached  Damascus  towards 
the  beginning  of  October,  1174.  The 
great  sultan  welcomed  him  kindly.  He 
delighted  to  talk  to  the  old  man,  whose 
memory,  as  if  he  were  the  survivor 
from  a  perished  world,  stretched  back 
almost  to  the  days-  of  Malik  Shah— 
to  days  when  no  Frank  conqueror  had 
set  foot  in  Syria.  He  loved,  too,  to  dis- 
cuss points  of  literature  with  a  man  ot 
letters;  to  hear  a  poet  read  the  poema 
he  composed  in  his  patron's  honor^ 
Time  after  time  he  would  call  Osama 
and  Murhaf  to  his  presence  and  discusa 
all  subjects  with  his  two  friends,  from 
politics  to  questions  of  taste  and  history^ 
S3ven  when  called  out  on  military  eX' 
peditions,  he  did  not  forget  the  old  man 
left  idly  fretting  in  Damascus,  but  sent 
him  constant  news  of  his  campaign* 
And  doubtless  from  Osama's  lips  h^ 
hi-ard  many  a  story  of  the  days  when 
the  century  was  young,  and  many  a 
tale  of  the  earlier  champions  of  Islam, 
from  Toghtakin  the  treacherous  and 
Balak  the  victorious  to  Borsak  of 
Hamadan  and  the  restorer  of  the  faith, 
Zengui  of  Mosul. 

In  Saiadin's  absence  Osama  flung 
himself  once  more  into  study  with  a 
will.  He  became  a  public  teacher;  he 
wrote  new  books;  he  made  fresh  copies 
of  old  ones.  The  stiff ening  Angers,  that 
were  now  "powerless  to  wield  the 
Indian  sabre,"  could  still  by  fits  and 
starts  control  the  writer's  pen.  He  re- 
edited  the  poems  of  his  earlier  years, 
and  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his 
autobiography.  And  then  from  time 
to  time  his  loneliness  was  cheered 
by  visits  from  his  fellow-scholars— 
amongst  them  Saiadin's  two  secre- 
taries, Al  Fadil  and  Imad-ed-din— the 
latter  of  whom  had  heard  Osama*s 
poetry  recited  a  thousand  miles  away 
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at  Ispahan.  Saladin,  on  his  return, 
showered  fresh  gifts  upon  his  prot6g6; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1175  seems  to 
have  given  him  estates  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  native  city  of  Gsesarea. 
Once  more  the  group  of  friends  used  to 
forgather  of  an  evening  at  Saladin*s 
house,  and  there,  as  the  great  prince 
sat  playing  at  c^iess,  would  study  the 
old  problems  or  read  fresh  verses.  And 
yet,  for  all  this  St.  Martin's  summei;  of 
happiness,  Osama  was  not  truly  at  his 
ease.  When  his  friends  left  Damascus, 
Osama's  verses  followed  them  from 
place  to  place,  filled  with  sad  com- 
plaints of  his  loneliness  and  his  yearn- 
ing, for  his^  presence.  While  his  patron 
is  far  away  conquering  rival  princes, 
^'like  a  second  Alexander,"  Osama*s 
morning  of  sunshine  turns  to  "stormy 
night"  He  is  alone  and  friendless  in 
the  great  city,  where  folk  regard  him 
as  a  survival  from  a  "perished  world." 
No  other  words  could  so  well  describe 
the  feelings  of  the  old  warrior  stranded 
in  the  weakness  of  extrenie  age  in  an 
alien  place— far  from  the  memories  of 
his  early  youth. 

And  then  came  a  trouble  worse  than 
all  else.  Kind  as  Saladin  had  shown 
himself  towards  the  octogenarian  emir, 
there  seems  before  long  to  have  crept  a 
coldness  between  them.  Even  Murhaf 
appears  to  have  lost  P&rt  of  his  influence 
with  his  master;  and  Osama  was  in  a 
worse  plight  still.  The  cause  of  this 
dissension  is  uncertain.  M.  Deren- 
bourg  thinks  it  may  have  arisen  from 
suspicions  as  to  Osama's  orthodoxy— 
for  one  of  Osama's  own  friends  de- 
clares that  Osama  was  a  Shiite.  At 
such  an  accusation  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
great  sultan  might  well  take  alarm; 
and  the  suspicion  would  be  strength- 
ened by  the  recollection  that  the  same 
heresy  had  flourished  in  Csesarea  during 
Osama's  boyhood,  and  that  Osama  him- 
self had  spent  ten  years  at  the  Fatimlte 
caUrs  court  in  Cairo.  Anyhow,  be 
the  cause  what  it  may,  Osama  lost 
Saladln's  favor,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  never  regained  it  His  closing 
years  are  one  long  complaint  His 
thoughts  wandered  back  to  the  days  of 
his   early   manhood.     In   memory   he 


refought  the  battles  of  his  prime,  and, 
remembering  how  the  ''flame  of  war" 
had  burned  round  him  from  his  fif- 
teenth year,  marvelled  that  he  had 
lived  to  see  his  ninetieth.  "Ah!"  was 
his  pUiintive  cry— "Ah!  that  it  had 
pleased  Allah  to  have  let  me  be  slain 
before  I  lost  the  use  of  my  limba"  For, 
after  all,  a  hero's  death  was  the  death 
to  be  desired  above  every  other.  In 
one  pathetic  poem  Osama  enumerates 
all  the  battles  he  had  fought  in  since 
the  days  when  the  Ismailians  attacked 
Csesarea  in  1113-14,  and  moans  over  the 
altered  state  of  things.  The  cry  of 
Evander  is  upon  his  lips,  "O  mlhi 
prseteritos  referat  si  Jupiter  annos!" 
—only  with  a  keener  bitterness  than 
lurks  in  Virgil's  immortal  line;  for 
Osama  has  no  uoung  Pallas  to  solace  his 
declining  years,  and  the  infirmities  of 
age  were  beating  down  his  life  as  with 
a  second  Tithonus. 

When  I  rise  [from  my  couch]  it  is  like 
lifting  up  a  mountain;  and  I  walk  as 
though  dragged  down  with  chains.  I 
crawl  along  grasping  a  staff  in  that  hand 
which  in  old  days  used  to  wield  the  yellow 
lance  and  sword  of  Indian  steel.  My  soft 
couch  is  as  a  bed  of  rock.  Man  is  utterly 
overthrown  here  in  this  earth.  At  the 
moment  when  he  reaches  his  full  perfec- 
tion he  returns  to  the  feebleness  of 
infancy. 

Osama  realized  to  the  full  the  words  of 
our  own  poet:— 

The  years  that  made  the  stripling  wise 

Undo  their  work  again. 
And  leave  him,  blind  of  heart  and  eyes. 

The  last  and  least  of  men; 
For  man  has  overlived  kis  day. 

And,  darkening  in  the  light, 
Scarce  feels  the  senses  break  away 

To  mix  with  ancient  Night 

And  so  the  years  dragged  on,  Osama 
doubtless  growing  feebler  and  feebler. 
Not  all  the  brilliance  of  Saladln's  suc- 
cesses could  restore  the  old  man's 
strength,  though  he  lived  to  hear  of  the 
great  victory  of  Hattin,  and  the  crown- 
ing Joy  of  Saladln's  career— the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  in  October,  1187. 
Osama's  individual  life  had  overlapped 
the  existence  of  a  kingdom.  When  he 
was  bom  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
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lem  did  not  exist,  nor  had  a  single 
crosader  set  his  foot  in  Syria;  when 
he  died  that  kingdom  had  passed  away. 
He  had  seen  eight  or  nine  Latin  kings 
reigning  In  the  Holy  City;  he  snrvlyed 
them  all  except  the  last  The  contem- 
porary of  Baldwin  I.  and  Tancred  was 
now  the  contemporary  of  Richard 
Goenr-de-Iilon  and  Philip  Angustus. 
He  who,  as  young  man,  had  seen  the 
son  of  Boamnnd  strike  a  gallant  Kurd 
to  earth,  mnst  almost  certainly  have 
seen  Guy  of  Luslgnan  during  the  days 
of  his  captivity  In  Damascus.  Then  at 
length  the  end  came.  He  addressed  one 
last  despairing  poem  to  Saladln,  to  con- 
gratulate that  sultan  on  his  great 
victory  of  Hattln.  But  it  was  of  no 
avail;  though  he  protested  that  his 
ninety-six  years  had  only  Increased  his 
love  for  the  head  of  his  race,  he  could 
not  get  even  a  final  interview.  Saladln 
could  not,  or  would  not,  break  off  in  the 
full  career  of  his  triumph  to  listen  to 
an  old  man's  prayer.  And  so,  one  year 
later,  16th  November,  1188,  Osama  died 
in  Damascus.  He  was  buried  near  the 
city,  and  there  In  the  course  of  the  next 
century,  at  the  foot  of  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain, Ibn  Khallican  saw  his  tomb,  and 
entering  in,  offered  up  a  few  last  words 
of  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  old  warrior 
now  taken  to  his  rest. 
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It  was  at  Genoa  that  we  first 
in  with  the  two  Miss  Tuckers. 

The  merest  chance  of  travel  had 
brought  us  to  the  same  hotel  in  the 
first  Instance,  but  the  two  sisters  had 
looked  so  forlorn,  and  appeared  so 
ludicrously,  even  pathetically,  out  of 
phbce  amongst  the  other  hotel  inmates, 
that  some  charitable  person  had  sug- 
gested they  should  be  invited  to  join 
our  party  in  seeing  the  palaces  and 
pictures  of  that  wonderful  city. 

The  Miss  Tuckers  knew  no  Italian, 
and  so  accepted  the  offer  with  grati- 


tude^ tempered,  in  Miss  Mehitabers 
case,  with  dignified  reserve. 

Miss  Mehltabel  Tucker  was  the  elder 
sister.  She  was  gaunt  and  thin,  and 
gave  one  the  impression  of  being 
mostly  bones  and  nerves,  while  from 
under  her  iron-grey  brows  her  keen 
grey  eyes  looked  out  as  steadily,  not 
to  say  sternly,  on  the  world  at  large 
as  those  of  any  of  her  Puritan  ances* 
tors  could  have  done  in  bygone  days. 

It  was  simply  from  Miss  Mehitabel's 
expression  that  we  settled  at  once  that 
the  new  arrivals  must  have  had  Puri- 
tan ancestors,  even  before  we  learnt 
that  the  two  sisters  came  from  New 
England. 

Nor  were  we  wrong  In  our  surmise, 
for  a  belief  -that  a  far-removed  Tucker 
had  come  over  in  the  Mayfiower  was, 
we  subsequently  found,  the  most  cher- 
ished pride  of  both  sisters. 

Miss  Aurella  was,  however,  alto- 
gether different  from  Miss  Mehltabel. 
She  could  not  have  been  much  younger 
than  her  sister,  and  after  fifty  a  few 
years  more  or  less  are  of  slight  impor- 
tance, save  to  their  owner;  but  whereas 
Misil  Mehltabel  had  aged,  and  in  aging 
had  hardened.  Miss  Aurella  had  faded; 
and  whereas  her  elder  sister's  strongly 
marked  features  could  never  have  been 
otherwise  than  plain,  she  must  have 
been  decidedly  pretty.  Her  face  was 
even  now  attractive,  with  its  delicate 
pointed  nose  and  sensitive  lips,  from 
which  all  youth  had  long  since  van« 
ished. 

Both  sisters  were  somewhat  silent- 
Miss  Mehltabel  from  natural  reserve, 
and  Aurella  from  shyness.  For  Aurella 
was  shy  as  any  unfledged  schoolgirl, 
and  Miss  Mehltabel  treated  her  almost 
as  such,  oiidering  all  her  goings  with 
kindly  Imperiousness,  and  speaking  of 
her  invariably  as  ''my  little  sister"— a 
phrase  that,  looking  at  Aurelia's  grey 
hairs,  struck  us  as  odd.  On  the  other 
hand,  Miss  Aurella  was  evidently  the 
one  soft  spot  in  her  sister's  heart  The 
very  expression  of  Miss  Mehitabel's 
face  and  the  tone  of  her  voice  softeded 
when  she  was  in  question.  There  was 
something  at  once  laughable  and  pa- 
thetic in  seeing  these  two  lonely  women 
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so  far  from  their  natural  Burroundings, 
and  yet  so  evidently  all  in  all  to  each 
other;  but  beyond  this  we  knew  noth- 
ing of  their  history  or  peculiarities. 
The  next  day  we  went  on  a  sight-seeing 
expedition  through  the  town.  We  ex- 
amined the  filigree  work  that  looked 
like  lace  at  the  Jeweller's,  and  the  pre- 
served fruit  that  simulated  Jewels  at 
the  confectioner's,  with  equal  interest, 
while  admiring  the  picturesqueness 
and  abusing  the  dirt  of  the  narrow 
streets  in  duly  orthodox  fashion. 

A  sudden  April  shower  burst  upon  us 
as  we  at  length  mounted  the  uneven 
steps  that  led  up  to  the  cliurch  of  the 
Annunziata.  The  big  raindrops  splash- 
ing on  the  grey  stone  pavement  caused 
us  all  to  hurry  into  the  shalter  of  the 
porch. 

Below  in  the  triangular  piazza  um- 
brellas were  being  hastily  raised->um- 
brellas  red  and  blue,  russet,  orange, 
and  green,  all  uncompromising  bright 
colors,  not  like  our  dull-hued  and  pro- 
saic umbrellas  in  England— so  that  in 
a  few  moments  the  open  space  before 
us  was  transformed  into  a  gay  piece  of 
moving  patchwork,  for  the  rain  was 
heavy.  There  was  a  pause  while  the 
old  cicerone  was  collecting  the  party. 
Yes,  we  were  all  there,  all  but  one. 

*'Where  is  Miss  Mehitabel?"  said 
some  one. 

'*I  am  here,"  came  the  answer  from 
outside  the  porch,  "but  I  am  not  com- 
ing in,  thank  you.    I  shall  stay  here." 

"In  the  rain?" 

"I  have  an  umbrella." 

"But  you  will  be  tired  waiting." 

"Thank  you,  but  I  have  a  camp 
stool." 

There  was  a  little  movement  of  sur- 
prise as  Miss  Mehitabel  slowly  un- 
folded a  minute  camp  stool  and  sat 
down,  and  then  proceeded  with  even 
greater  deliberation  to  unfurl  her  dark 
brown  umbrella. 

Miss  Aurelia  bit  her  lip  and  colored 
like  a  girl.  She  moved  towards  the* 
elder  woman,  and  began  to  expostulate 
in  a  low  voice.  From  my  place  it  was 
impossible  not  to  hear  the  following 
colloquy:— 

"But  Just  this  once,  Mehitabel,  Just 


this  once.  Only  to  look  round,"  she 
pleaded  wistfully. 

"No,  Relia,  you  know  how  I  feel 
about  it  all.    Don't  ask  me." 

"But  there  could  be  no  harm  in  look- 
ing round." 

"Not  for  you,  perhaps,  but  for  me 
there  would  be." 

"But  you  don't  mind  my  going?" 

"No,  you  can  please  yourself.  Folk 
are  different.    Gk>  'long  right  away." 

"And  leave  you  here!  Oh,  Mehita- 
bel!" And  there  were  almost  tears  la 
the  younger  woman's  voice. 

Some  of  the  party,  tired  of  waiting, 
had  gone  in. 

"Go  on,"  said  Miss  Mehitabel;  "Just 
see,  you  are  keeping  every  one  else 
waiting." 

But  still  Aurelia  hesitated. 

"I  believe  I'd  Just  as  lief  miss  seeing 
it  altogether  as  leave  you  here." 

"Nonsense,  why  should  you  miss  it? 
The  guide-books  say  it's  mighty  fine 
inside.  It  must  be,  if  it's  to  make  up 
for  its  tumble-down  looks.  Besides"— 
as  if  the  statement  were  a  conclusive 
argument— "you  remember  our  consul 
at  Marseilles  said  you  were  to  see  it 
if  you  came  here,  and  he  ought  to 
know.  Now,  don't  be  foolish,  but  go 
in  right  away." 

Thus  exhorted,  Miss  Aurelia  reluc- 
tantly followed  us  into  the  church,  but 
her  face  was  downcast,  and  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if,  for  the  first  few  minutes, 
she  took  any  pleasure  in  what  she  saw 
there.  Her  thoughts  were  evidently 
still  with  her  absent  sister,  and  she 
cast  continual  glances  of  regret  behind 
her. 

The  interior  of  the  Annunziata  is  not 
in  good  taste.  It  is,  indeed,  probably 
the  most  costly  specimen  of  what  can 
be  achieved  to  the  contrary  in  exist- 
ence, in  spite  of  its  fine  paintings;  but, 
this  once  granted,  there  remains  a  cer- 
tain splendor  in  the  very  profusion  of 
its  ornamentation  and  gilding  that 
never  fails  to  appeal  to  an  uncultivated 
eye. 

Little  by  little,  as  the  wealth  of  color 
and  detail  dawned  on  Miss  Aurelia, 
her  face  brightened. 

She  looked  up  from  the  massive  red 
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marble  columns  to  the  gilded  and 
painted  roof  with  childish  awe. 

"It's  beautiful— beautiful!"  I  heard 
her  murmur  softly  to  herself.  "I  never 
saw  anything  like  It  If  only  Mebitabel 
could  haye  seen  it."  But  when  we 
reached  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
where  the  lofty  cupola  rises  above  the 
glittering  golden  sheen  of  the  high 
altar,  she  could  only  gaze  and  say 
nothing. 

The  rain  must  have  ceased,  for  a  ray 
of  sunlight  shot  suddenly  through  the 
upper  windows  of  the  dome  and  lit  up 
the  painted  ceiling,  where  smiling 
saints  and  angels  floated  among  clouds. 
It  lent  to  them  a  rosy  and  unearthly 
glow. 

Miss  Aurelia  looked  at  them  as  though 
spellbound. 

Some  one  softly  touched  her  arm. 

"Are  you  not  coming?  We  are  going 
on  now  to  the  sacristy." 

She  shook  her  head  gently,  but  she 
never  moved,  and  we  left  her  still  gaz- 
ing upwards  at  the  angels. 

When  we  came  back  a  short  time 
afterwards  she  was  still  standing  where 
we  had  left  her,  but  a  vague,  sweet 
smile  was  on  her  face,  as  if  she  had  in 
very  truth  had  a  glimpse  of  a  heaven 
beyond.  The  vague  smile  still  lingered 
round  her  mouth  when  we  emerged 
into  the  open  daylight 

The  rain  had  freshened  the  air,  and 
it  smelt  cool  and  sweet  after  the  heavy 
incense-laden  atmosphere  within.  For 
the  time  being  even  the  perennial  smell 
of  garlic  was  In  abeyance. 

Miss  Mehitabel  was  still  patiently 
sitting  by  the  threshold,  but  she  had 
put  down  her  umbrella  and  was  busy 
sorting  a  packet  of  small  leaflets  In 
her  lap.  She  greeted  Aurelia  with  an 
indulgent  smile,  much  as  a  mother' 
would  look  at  a  little  child. 

"Well,  Relia,  did  you  like  it?"  she 
asked. 

"It  was  beautiful— if  only  you  had 
been  with  me,"  her  sister  began  in  a 
low  voice  of  reproach. 

"No,  Aurelia,  why,  you  know  I  can't 
Idolatry  doesn't  suit  me." 

"But  just  to  see  it  all.  I  guess  that 
Is  not  idolatry  exactly— and  when  the 


pictures  were  so  beautiful.  They 
seemed  to  make  heaven  quite  real." 

Miss  Mehitabel  gave  a  disdainful 
sniff  and  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  but 
thought  better  of  it  and  closed  them 
again. 

"After  alL"  Miss  Aurelia  went  on 
timidly,  "these  churches  ain't  exactly 
heathen^they  are  a  sort  of  Christian." 
But  she  spoke  with  hesitation  and  as 
if  she  doubted  whether  the  fact  would 
be  admitted  by  her  sister. 

Miss  Mehitabel  shook  her  head  as  she 
gathered  up  her  camp-stool. 

"Bowing's  bowing,  and  a  graven  im- 
age a  graven  image  any  way  you  take 
it,"  she  said  curtly.  "Besides,  Bella, 
you've  forgotten  that  I  once  did  go 
into  a  papist  church  to  please  you,  and 
I  didn't  go  for  nothing.  You're  a  good 
child,  Relia,  but  I  guess  you're  a  simple 
one,  and  I'll  reckon  you'll  allow  me,  at 
my  time  of  life,  to  believe  my  own 
eyes." 

And  Aurelia,  meekly  silent,  said  no 
more,  but  prepared  to  follow  her  sister 
down  the  stone  steps  that  led  to  the 
piazza. 

"Why,  I  declare  if  I  hadn't  almost 
forgotten,"  exclaimed  Miss  Mehitabel, 
stopping  short  with  a  Jerk,  as  we  gained 
the  narrow  street. 

"What?" 

"The  leaflet." 

"Oh,  don't  sister;  the  man  won't  read 
it    'Tisn't  likely  he  would." 

"Why  not  when  it's  in  Italian?  Be- 
sides, that's  his  duty,  not  mine.  I  shall 
go  right  back." 

"I  wouldn't  if  I  were  you." 

There  was  real  pain  in  Miss  Aurella's 
tones,  but  Miss  Mehitabel  had  already 
turned  and  was  threading  her  way 
across  the  crowded  piazza  to  the 
church  door. 

Her  sister  gazed  after  her  with  a  rue- 
ful countenance. 

"I  wish,  I  do  wish,  she  wouldn't 
Isn't  it  dreadful?"  she  said,  turning  to 
me  in  her  despair.  "And  it's  no  use 
—I  know  it's  no  use,  even  if  they  are 
ItaUan!" 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked  bluntly. 

"Those  dreadful  tracts,"  sighed  Miss 
Aurelia;  "I  ought  not  to  call  them  so, 
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but  Indeed  they  are  dreadful  to  me. 
They  seem  to  spoil  everything.  You 
Bee  it's  this  way.  Mehitabel  Is  so  good, 
so  very,  very  good,  and  she  thinks  It 
her  duty  to  give  them  to  the  people 
here,  being  papists.  She  gives  them 
always  to  the  men  at  the  church  doors. 
She'd  forgotten  It  this  time— that's  why 

she  went  back.    Sh Here  she  Is," 

as  Miss  Mehitabel,  flushed  and  panting, 
caught  us  up. 

"It's  all  right,"  she  whispered  tri- 
umphantly to  her  sister,  "I  made  him 
take  It" 

But  there  was  no  reply.  Miss  Aurella 
submissively  turned  her  steps  to  rejoin 
the  rest  of  the  party,  through  the  steep 
and  narrow  street  that  led  towards  the 
hotel. 

u. 

Very  few  tourists  even  now  find  their 
way  to  the  old-world  town  of  Le  Puy, 
their  experiences  of  Auvergne  stopping 
short,  as  a  rule,  at  Royat,  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  or  the  Mont  d'Or,  and  yet  one 
would  have  to  travel  far  to  find  a  more 
picturesque  or  remarkable  spot  In  the 
whole  of  France. 

Its  very  situation  Is  supremely  origi- 
nal, for  the  little  town  lies  at  one  side 
of  a  huge  green  saucer,  whence  rise  up 
on  all  sides  cones  of  strangely  shaped 
hills.  They  have  nothing  in  common 
with  ordinary  mountain  peaks.  Vesu- 
vius multiplied  by  the  score  and  then 
seen  through  a  kaleidoscope  conveys, 
perhaps,  the  best  Idea  of  their  appear- 
ance, and  in  truth  each  mountain,  be 
It  larger  or  smaller.  Is  nothing  but  the 
ancient  crater  of  a  long  dead  volcanic 
world.  Now  their  sloping  sides  are 
overgrown  with  short,  sweet  grass,  and 
only  here  and  there  masses  of  jagged 
rocks,  huge  pillars  of  black  basalt,  and 
gigantic  heaps  of  fallen  boulders  are 
left  as  witnesses  of  the  fiery  chaos  that 
once  has  been.  Nor  is  the  city  itself 
less  Interesting.  Two  high,  rocky  crags 
rise  up  like  needles  In  Its  midst,  and 
round  them  the  houses  and  many 
churches  nestle.  Below  on  the  fiatter 
ground  are  the  public  gardens,  the 
large  "Place,*'  the  museum,  barracks, 
municipal  buildings,  and  all  the  modem 


and  conventional  belongings  of  the  or- 
dinary French  town,  only  to  be  distin- 
guished from  others  of  the  same  size 
by  the  many  lace  warehouses  with  En- 
glish as  well  as  French  Inscriptions  vis- 
ible thereon,  for  Le  Puy  Is  one  of  the 
centres  of  the  modem  lace  trade,  and 
sends  thousands  of  yards  of  torchon 
and  jetted  laces  yearly  to  England. 

But  the  modem  town,  In  spite  of  all 
this.  Is  not  In  the  least  Interesting,  and 
to  taste  the  charm  of  Le  Puy  one  must 
cUmb  up  higher,  through  narrow,  evll- 
smelllng  streets  and  uneven  passages, 
until  one  feels  In  another  and  an  older 
age.  One  mounts  up  and  up;  In  places 
the  houses  nearly  meet  overhead  In  a 
way  that  suggests  the  East,  In  places 
one  has  to  climb  up  dirty  steps,  where 
the  plump,  rosy-faced  women  sit  at  the 
doorways  and  ply  their  bobbins,  chat- 
tering and  gossiping  with  each  other 
as  they  weave  their  lace,  until  at  length 
the  striped  black  and  white  cathedral 
Is  reached,  and  we  can  stop  to  take 
breath. 

The  cathedral  is  not,  however,  the 
most  curious  sight  In  the  town.  There 
are  convents,  not  In  ones  and  twos,  but 
literally  by  the  dosen,  for  Le  Puy  Is 
too  far  from  the  outer  world  to  move 
with  the  times,  and  so  remains  to  this 
day  a  kind  of  clerical  stronghold  against 
republican  France. 

On  the  loftiest  of  the  tall  crags  near 
by  Is  to  be  seen  the  gigantic  bronze 
figure  of  Our  Lady  herself.  She  towers 
above  the  whole,  and  Is  at  once  the 
glory  and  adoration  of  all  the  simple 
dwellers  therein.  Made  of  the  cannon 
taken  In  the  Crimean  war,  she  looks 
now  peaceful  and  benign  enough  to 
b^le  her  warlike  origin,  and  with  her 
Heavenly  Child  in  her  arms  she  em- 
bodies rather  the  symbol  of  universal 
motherhood  than  that  of  the  victory 
she  is  supposed  to  tjrplfy. 

She  stands  erect,  smiling  and  calm, 
the  strangest  record  of  the  later  Empire 
days  possibly  to  be  found  In  France. 

We  knew  Le  Puy  well,  for  we  often 
visited  It,  having  French  friends  living 
In  the  neighborhood;  and  we  always 
returned  to  It  with  pleasure. 

The  bright-eyed  landlady  of  the  Cou- 
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ronne  d'Or  was  fond  of  boasting  to  ns 
tbat  we  were  not  her  only  Bngllsh 
clients.  She  had  others  among  the 
rich  lace  manufacturers  and  their 
agents  who  came  over  to  make  their 
purchases  regularly  at  the  proper 
season,  but,  with  these  exceptions, 
I  do  not  think  she  had  ever  known 
others  of  our  nationality,  and  we  were 
well  content  that  it  was  thus,  for  to 
escape  altogether  from  the  ubiquitous 
English  and  American  tourist  was 
not  the  least  of  the  attractions  of  Le 
Pny. 

It  was  a  brilliant  and  intensely  hot 
July  day  when  we  arrived,  and  we 
strolled  out  into  the  little  hotel  garden 
in  search  of  cooler  air.  The  apricots 
were  beginning  to  ripen,  and  shone 
like  golden  balls  among  the  green  leaves 
of  the  apricot  trees  overhead.  The  apri- 
cots of  Le  Puy  are  famous,  and  every 
little  garden  has  some  trees,  not  stiffly 
trained  against  brick  walls  as  we  know 
them  at  home,  but  real  trees  that  stand 
alone  as  nature  intended. 

There  was  a  small  clump  of  such 
trees  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  and  be- 
neath them  a  shady  garden  seat  that 
we  knew  of  old;  so  we  turned  our  steps 
that  way. 

To  our  disappointment  it  was  already 
occupied  by  two  ladies. 

Something  in  the  scantily  cut  grey 
skirts  struck  me  as  familiar. 

The  nearest  raised  her  head  as  she 
heard  our  steps  crunching  over  the 
gravel. 

It  was  Miss  Aurelia  Tucker. 

"Why,  see,  Mehitabel!"  she  exclaimed 
in  joyful  accents,  "why,  if  it  isn't  our 
English  friends  r*  And  she  advanced 
to  meet  us,  limping  painfully  over  the 
few  short  steps  that  intervened. 

"Sit  down,  Relia.  Sit  down  directty, 
you'll  make  your  foot  bad  again,"  urged 
Miss  Mehitabel  in  warning  accents. 
"She  hurt  her  ankle,  as  you  can  see," 
she  explained  after  our  first  surprised 
greetings  were  over.  "Yes,  she  did  it 
more  than  a  week  ago,  at  that  queer 
old  castle  near  here  — Polly  some- 
thing  '' 

"Polignac,"  supplied  her  sister.  "I 
twisted  it  over  a  big  stone,  but  I  guess 


it  ain't  so  painful  as  it  was,  and  the 
castle  was  beautlfuL" 

"I  put  Pond's  Extract  on  it,"  pro- 
ceeded Miss  Mehitabel;  "luckily  I  al- 
ways carry  my  own  drugs  about  with 
me.  I  mistrust  these  foreign  ones. 
It's  getting  better  now,  but  of  course 
she's  got  to  be  careful,  and  if  s  kept  us 
here  longer  than  we  meant.  We  only 
meant  to  come  here  for  a  couple  of 
days  at  most." 

"It's  not  often  visited,"  I  replied. 
"How  did  you  chance  to  hear  of  it?" 

"Well,  I  think  it  was  our  consul  at 
Saint-Luc  that  told  me  about  it—or  was 
it  the  one  at  Lyons,  Bella?  I  seem  to 
forget." 

•Tour  consul?' 

"Yes,"  nodded  Miss  Mehitabel.  "It 
isn't  likely  to  be  any  one  else.  That's 
our  plan.  We  just  go  to  every  city 
where  we  know  we  have  a  consul.  We 
go  to  his  office  and  ask  his  advice. 
Find  out,  don't  you  see,  from  him  what 
there  is  worth  visiting  in  the  town,  and 
so  on.  It  saves  a  lot  of  trouble,  seeing 
we  have  no  one  with  us;  and  I  find  we 
get  on  in  the  end  quite  as  well  as  if 
we  had  one  of  those  fine  couriers  some 
people  have,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sav- 
ing in  expense.  What's  the  use,  I  say, 
of  paying  for  a  consul  unless  if  s  to  do 
odd  jobs  of  the  kind  now  and  then,  and 
help  their  fellow-citizens  when  they're 
in  a  strange  land?" 

I  was  silent  Miss  Mehitabel  had 
opened  up  new  vistas  as  to  a  consul's 
responsibilities  to  my  mind;  but  as  she 
went  on  to  tell  me  of  all  they  had 
done  and  seen  since  we  had  last  met, 
I  began  with  this  clue  to  comprehend 
the  peculiar,  not  to  say  disconnected, 
nature  of  their  wanderings  more 
clearly. 

They  were  not  themselves  responsi- 
ble for  their  erratic  nature,  for  they 
were  dictated  by  the  consul,  in  some 
cases  even  the  clerk  of  the  consulate, 
to  which  they  chanced  to  apply.  Nor 
was  I,  indeed,  very  certain  if  occasion- 
ally their  official  representative  had 
not  despatched  the  two  Miss  Tuckers 
with  all  available  speed  to  some  spot 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  sphere  of 
influence.    Miss  Mehltabel's  ideas  of 
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what  might  justly  be  expected  from 
him  in  the  way  of  attention  were  no 
doubt  trying. 

Of  one  individual  she  herself  re- 
marked dryly:— 

"I  gruess  I  worried  iiim  so  much  to 
find  that  missing  trunk  of  mine  he 
got  downright  mad;  but  what  was  the 
good  of  a  consul  if  he  couldn't  fix  it 
up  with  the  railway  company  for  me? 
And  so  I  told  him  right  out." 

Looking  at  her  stem  old  countenance, 
it  was  to  be  belieyed  she  did.  Although 
she  talked  more  than  formerly,  and 
seemed  in  an  unusually  expansive 
mood,  she  was  not  looking  well.  Her 
face  was  WBOif  wad  mke  had  a  ted 
cough,  and  at  last,  with  a  little  shiver, 
she  drew  her  shawl  around  her  and 
went  back  into  the  house,  leaving  me 
alone  with  her  sister. 

Miss  Aurelia  drew  her  chair  closer 
to  me.  She  looked  so  pleased  to  see 
me  that  I  could  not  but  feel  touched. 
She  seemed  to  hail  me  as  quite  an  old 
friend,  although  our  former  acquaint- 
ance had  been  of  the  slightest 

Now  that  her  sister  was  out  of  hear- 
ing, she  began  to  talk  at  once. 

''Yes,  they  had  had  a  lovely  time— 
at  least  she  had,  for  Mehitabel,  al- 
though she  never  complained,  did  not, 
she  feared,  really  like  Europe,"  and 
here  she  sighed.  "But  it  had  all  been 
beautiful,"  she  resumed,  brightening, 
"and  she  did  love  Italy.  She  liked  it 
much  better  than  France,  or  even  than 
England.  Yes,  of  course  they  had  be- 
gun by  doing  BSngland— all  Americans 
ought  to  begin  with  England  first. 
Didn't  I  think  so?  That  was  one  of 
Mehitabel's  regular  principles." 

And  what  had  she  liked  best? 

"Ah,  well,  she  gruessed  Naples  and 
Pompeii,  but  unluckily  Mehitabel  had 
not  cared  for  either;  in  fact,  she  al- 
lowed she  was  disappointed,  for  Vesu- 
vius did  not  look  at  all  like  the  pictures 
on  the  match  boxes.  It  had  been  all 
dull  grey,  very  much  like  the  hills  here, 
only  not  so  pretty,  and  there  had  un- 
luckily been  no  eruption  while  they 
were  there,  which  was  so  tiresome. 
Yes,  Mehitabel  had  been  disappointed 
in  Pompeii  too.    The  houses  were  so 


small,  and  being  without  roofs  made 
them  quite  different  from  what  she  was 
led  to  expect." 

"Rome?" 

"No,  not  Rome,"  and  here  Miss  Au- 
relia sighed  again  and  lowered  her 
voice.  "Had  I  forgotten  Mehitabel's 
principles?  With  principles  like  Me- 
hitabel's it  was  not  likely  they  could 
go  to  Rome,  and  so  they  had  come 
back  to  Leghorn  by  sea,  as  they  had 
gone,  and  then  on  to  Pisa.  Mehitabel 
had  been  real  pleased  with  the  leaning 
tower.  That,  she  said,  was  floaething 
like.  She  had  even  bmoifiht  a  little 
alabaster  maritel  for  their  parlor  at 
iiome.  I  reckon  I  was  real  glad  to  see 
Mehitabel  take  pleasure  in  anything," 
Miss  Aurelia  went  on  in  her  gentle 
voice,  which  even  its  strong  nasal  in- 
flection could  not  spoil,  "for  Mehitabel's 
real  unselfish,  seeing  that  she  doesn't 
like  Europe  a  mite  better  than  she 
reckoned  on  all  along.  The  victuals 
don't  suit  her  dyspepsia,  nor  yet  the 
folk's  way  her  soul,  and  she  misses 
her  own  meeting-house  on  Sunday." 

"Why  does  she  travel,  then?  Why, 
just  out  of  kindness  to  me,  for  she 
knew  I  was  all  along  crazy  to  see 
Europe,  and  she  has  always  given  me 
everything  I  wanted— always— or  nearly 
always,"  and  Miss  Aurelia's  truthful 
tones  hesitated  as  she  made  the  quali- 
fication, "unless,  of  course,  it  was 
against  her  principles.  Where  Mehit- 
abel's principles  are  concerned  it  seems 
as  if  she  couldn't  give  in,  like  about 
Rome.  Not  that  it  is  not  quite  right 
to  keep  to  one's  principles,"  added 
Miss  Aurelia  hastily,  as  though  afraid 
she  had  been  unwittingly  disloyal  to 
her  absent  sister.  "Mehitabel  has  al- 
ways had  the  finest  notion  of  princi- 
ples. 'Tisn't  in  reason  she  could 
change  now."  Was  it  only  fancy  that 
there  was  a  tinge  of  regret  in  her 
voice? 

The  table  d'hote  bell  here  rang  nois- 
ily, and  we  turned  towards  the  dining- 
room,  Miss  Aurelia  limping  perceptibly 
as  she  crossed  the  narrow  strip  of 
garden. 

Her  sister's  place  was  vacant,  and 
the  plump  waiter  said  that  a  message 


had  been  sent  down-stairs  to  the  effect 
that  she  was  not  coming  to  dinner  as 
she  had  a  headache. 

Miss  AnreUa  started  up.  She  was  as 
disturbed  at  the  news  as  4f  it  had  been 
some  great  calamity.  "I  n€?v«r  knew 
Mehitabel  do  such  a  thing  before,**  she 
exclaimed  nervously.  "What  can  be 
amiss  with  her?  I  must  go  and  see." 
And  had  we  not  dissuaded  her  she 
would  then  and  there  have  mounted 
the  many  stairs  that  led  to  their  room; 
as  it  was,  she  swallowed  her  food 
hastily,  and  left  us  before  the  dinner 
was  half  completed. 

in. 

We  did  not  see  her  again  until  the 
following  day,  when  we  met  her  cling- 
ing wretchedly  to  the  staircase  rail  on 
her  way  to  the  bureau. 

One  had  only  to  glance  at  her  mis- 
erable white  face  to  know  that  her 
sister  was  no  better. 

"Oh,  dear!"  she  gasped  when  I  ap- 
proached her,  "Mehitabel  is  real  sick. 
I*m  just  going  down  to  ask  about  a 
doctor.  A  French  doctor— just  fancy!" 
She  uttered  the  words  as  if  his  nation- 
ality was  the  culminating  stroke  of  an 
evil  fate.  "And  there's  no  consul  here, 
nor  folks  I  know,  nor— nor— anything," 
she  concluded  tearfully. 

"But  is  your  sister  really  so  ill?" 

"Why,  yes;  she's  sick  enough.  You 
can  come  and  look  at  her  if  you  feel 
like  it  She's  far  too  sick  to  mind," 
she  added  encouragingly,  as  I  hung 
back. 

Miss  Mehitabel  was  evidently  very 
ill.  There  could  be  no  doubt  on  that 
score.  She  lay  flat  on  the  high  white 
bed,  and  her  breath  came  painfully. 

Her  eyes  were  bright,  but  she  did 
not  seem  to  notice  us  much,  and  from 
time  to  time  she  muttered  incoherent 
sentences  to  herself. 

"Oh,  dear!  oh.  dear!"  sobbed  Miss 
Aurella  pitifully,  "whatever  shall  I  do? 
I  never  had  her  sick  before.  She  was 
always  the  one  that  tended  other  folk. 
She  nursed  me  scores  of  times,  and 
now  she's  sick  herself  and  there's  no 
one  to  see  after  her.    It  does  seem 
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hard.    Yes,  I  sat  up  with  her  all  last 

night,   but  there I  didn't  rightly 

know  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  I  felt 
frightened,  dreadfully  frightened.  Oh, 
dear!  I  hope  that  doctor  wUl  come 
soon,  even  if  he  is  French." 

When  he  did  come  he  did  not  give 
us  much  comfort  Miss  Mehitabel  was 
very  HI.  "She  ought  to  have  a  prefer 
nurse,"  be  urged,  after  he  had  realized 
that  poor  Aurclia,  the  more  flurried 
from  her  unwonted  excursion  into 
French,  was  her  only  bel<m8liiflr< 

"A  nurse,"  rei)eated  Aurelia  deject- 
edly, but  when  a  sister  from  one  of 
the  convents  near  by  was  suggested 
she  grew  indignant  "Mehitabel  would 
grow  crazy  at  the  mere  idea.  Mehita- 
bel could  not  endure  nuns.  She  thought 
they  were  all  foolish  if  they  weren't 
wicked,  and  convents  went  clean 
against  her  principles.  I  don't  mind 
them  so  much  myself,"  faltered  Miss 
Aurelia,  "but  I  know  Mehitabel  would 
never,  never  forgive  me  if  I  took  a 
nun  into  her  room.  No,  I  must  just 
go  to  Saint-Luc  and  see  if  our  consul 
there  cannot  flx  it  for  me.  'Tisn't  so 
far  by  rail.  I  calculate  I  can  get  back 
easily  by  nightfall,  and  maybe"— and 
here  she  looked  at  the  landlady  and 
myself  with  her  appealing  eyes  — 
"maybe  you  would  be  so  kind  and 
look  after  Mehitabel  while  I'm  gone?" 

It  was  useless  to  argue  with  her,  and 
she  started  off  on  her  mission  of  in- 
quiry. She  returned  late  that  night, 
more  miserable,  if  possible,  than  before. 
She  had,  indeed,  succeeded  in  seeing 
her  consul,  but  he  had  only  re-echoed 
the  doctor's  advice,  and  shown  her, 
moreover,  conclusively  that  the  ex- 
pense of  procuring  a  nurse  from  Paris 
would  be  such  as  to  put  that  idea  out 
of  the  question  for  her  slender  purse. 

"So  there's  no  other  way,"  she  said 
helplessly,  the  next  morning.  "I  must 
give  in,  and  the  doctor  declares  I'd  bet- 
ter go  to  the  convent  myself  and  bring 
one  back.  He  says  there  may  other- 
wise be  some  difficulty  about  it,  seeing 
Mehitabel  and  I  are  heretics— accord- 
ing to  the  nuns'  way  of  thinking.  Did 
you  ever  hear  the  like?  Mehitabel  a 
heretic!    Why  it  is  downright  dreadful 
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to  think  of  it;  bnt  the  doctor's  given 
me  a  letter!  Oh,  yes— I  can  walk  there 
quite  well.  It's  close  by,  and  I  know 
the  house— the  big  white  house  in  the 
large  garden,  next  to  the  tall  pink  one 
with  the  green  shttters/* 

She  spoke  quite  steadily,  and  as 
though  the  shadow  of  her  sick  8i8ter*s 
dogged  sternness  had  fallen  on  her 
along  with  her  anxiety. 

Then  she  turned  to  me  hesitatingly, 
and  said  timidly,  as  of  old,  ''Would  you 
mind  very  much  just  coming  with  me? 
I  guess  I  should  not  ask  you,  but  I 
never— never  was  in  a  convent  be- 
fore." 

I  naturally  did  not  mind.  The  sight 
of  Miss  Aurelia  in  her  present  unhap- 
piness  would  have  melted  a  heart  of 
stone. 

As  we  walked  slowly  towards  the 
convent  she  talked  incessantly,  and 
gave  me,  quite  unconsciously  to  her- 
self, odd  glimpses  of  her  former  life. 
A  simple,  narrow  life,  but  with  the 
one  dominant  note  of  Mehitabel  run- 
ning through  it.  Her  parents  had  died 
when  she  was  but  a  child,  and  her 
sister  had  brought  her  up  and  been 
mother  and  father  to  her  in  one. 

She  described  to  me  the  little  home- 
stead, and  Mehitabel's  skill  in  all  house- 
wifely arts. 

"She  never,  never  let  me  do  a  thing 
she  could  help.  It  was  always  Mehit- 
abel who  made  the  bread  and  saw  to 
the  biscuit  and  cakes,  and  she  looked 
after  the  dairy  herself.  You  should 
Just  taste  her  butter.  No  one  at  Golden 
Spring  can  beat  Mehitabel's  butter,  and 
they  reckon  themselves  pretty  smart  at 
buttermaking  all  round  us.  Mehitabel 
was  downright  proud  of  her  dairy,  and 
she  had  a  right  to  be  so.  And  then  to 
think  she  gave  it  all  up  Just  for  my 
sake,  and  my  silly  fancy  to  see  Europe 
before  I  died.  Oh,  why  did  I  ever 
want  to  leave  home?  No,  she  never 
cared  to  leave  home.  It  was  entirely 
my  doing.  Tou  see,"  continued  Miss 
Aurelia  confidentially,  while  a  shame- 
faced blush  rose  to  her  faded  cheek, 
"it  came  about  like  this.  When  I 
was  a  young  girl  Mehitabel  took  for 
granted  I  should  marry.    She  made  up 


her  mind  so  firmly  that  I  should,  that 
from  the  time  I  was  seventeen  she 
actually  got  all  my  outfit  ready,  and 
she  put  aside  fifty  dollars  regularly 
every  year  towards  my  furnishing  and 
bridal  trip— bridal  trips  were  coming 
in  then,  and  Mehitabel  always  declared 
I  should  have  one  like  the  rest  She 
fixed  it  all  up  to  her  mind— all  but  the 
man,  and— and  when  it  came  to  him" 
—and  Miss  Aurelia's  voice  dropped— 
"well,  she  never  found  one  to  her  lildng. 
I  had  plenty  of  beaux;  I  really  was  a 
pretty  girl  then,'*  she  said,  with  a  pa- 
thetic little  blending  of  childish  vanity 
and  regret.  "It  was  so  long  ago  you 
won't  think  it  conceited  of  me  to  say 
so;  but  there  was,  of  course,  some 
one  whom— whom,  well— whom  per- 
haps  "    She  paused,  and  then  went 

on  hastily:  "But  then  he  was  poor. 
Mehitabel  did  not  think  him  good 
enough;  or,,  rather,  he  was  all  right 
but  for  the  want  of  money,  but  his 
family  was  not.  Maybe  she  was  right 
enough,  for  you  see  we  Tuckers  had 
always  held  our  heads  high,  and  Me- 
hitabel thought  she  had  a  right  to  be 
very  particular  for  me.  She  isn't  a 
Tucker  for  nothing,  and  she  takes  after 
my  father's  family." 

"But  I  thought  no  one  in  America 
minded  such  things,"  I  interposed. 

"Why,  no  more  we  do.  We  are  all 
free  and  equal  there,  of  course,  only 
when  it  comes  to  one's  own  folk, 
why " 

"Ah,  yes,  I  see  then  it's  the  same  as 
here." 

"Yes,"  acquiesced  Miss  Aurelia  with 
great  simplicity,  "I  gxiesB  It's  about  the 
same." 

"And  so  your  sister  objected  to  your 
marriage." 

"Yes,  and  then  after  a  while  he  grew 
tired  of  waiting  and  went  away— went 
west  and  settled  there,  and,  I  heard, 
got  married  himself;  but  only  years  and 
years  afterwards,"  she  added  hastily; 
and  in  the  thought  of  the  years  that 
had  elapsed  I  gathered  that  Miss  Au- 
relia had  found  a  certain  consolation. 

"And  you?" 

"Well,  what  could  I  do?  I  Just  lived 
right   on— went   on   going   to   all   the 
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prayer-meetings  and  tea-parties,  chris- 
tenings, weddings,  and  funerals.  Wliat 
else  could  I  do?  Only  I— I  did  not 
marry."  She  spoke  the  last  words 
slowly.  "Mehitabel  always  seemed  to 
think  I  should.  She  was  real  kind; 
gave  me  every  trifle  I  wanted.  Of 
course  other  folk  wanted  to  marry  me 
sometimes.  There  was  even  one  man 
Mehitabel  herself  thought  would  do 
for  me,  but  somehow  I  could  not  think 
of  him,  and  I  just  lived  on,  and  at  last 
I  began  to  feel  myself  growing  old. 
Do  you  know  that  feeling?  It's  ter- 
rible, I  think. 

"No,  I  don't  think  Mehitabel  ever  had 
it,  although  she's  a  whole  seven  years 
older.     She's  diiterent  somehow,  and, 
to  begin  with,  she  has  always  been  a 
sight  too  busy.    She  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  fancy  she  was  of  no  use  in 
the  world.    That's  what's  near  driven 
me   crazy   sometimes,   and   the   more 
Mehitabel  made  things  easy  for  me 
the  more  I  felt  badly  over  it.    I  g^iess 
ifs  only  women  like  me  who  know 
what  a  terrible  feeling  it  is.    Maybe 
it's  to  make  things  more  equal  that  we 
are  given  it,  and  one  cannot  speak  of 
it  as  a  rule,  but  one  knows  it  is  there 
all  the  same.     I  don't  think  I'm  the 
only  one  that  feels  it,  and  it's  Just  the 
most  miserable  sort  of  thing  in  life 
when  it  seems  as  if  everything  and 
everybody  else  had  its  proper  place  in 
the  world  excepting  just  your  own  self. 
Now,  if  I  had  married  Aaron  Miles," 
went  on  Aurelia  thoughtfully,  '*I  might 
have  had  trials  in  plenty.    I  reckon  I 
was  bound  to,  although  that's  as  the 
Lord   wills;    I'm   not    maintaining    I 
shouldn't,  but  I  guess  that  dreadful 
sort  of  useless  feeling  I  never  should 
have    known.     It's    rather    unfair    I 
should    know   it,    too,    seeing   there's 
plenty  of  women,  and  unmarried  ones, 
too,  that  don't  have  it.     I  just  tried 
once  to  explain  it  to  Mehitabel,  and  I 
guess  you  should  have  seen  her  stare. 
I  don't  rightly  know  why  I'm  telling 
you  now,  only  all  this  anxiety  tells  on 
me.    Seems  as  if  I  had  to  talk,  or  I 
should  die  right  away.    So  the  years 
went  on  at  home,  and  sometimes,  al- 
though I  was  always  very  quiet,  the 


thought  of,  maybe,  all  I  might  have 
had  but  for  poor  Mehitabel's  principles, 
and  all  the  love  I  had  missed,  just 
grew  intolerable.  It  was  not  the  being 
loved  myself  I  cared  for  so  much  as 
finding  folk  I  could  love  that  I  wanted. 
Why,  there  have  been  days  when  I 
could  hardly  bear  the  sight  of  a  child's 
face,  or  the  sound  of  its  little,  shrill 
voice,  through  thinking  that  had  things 

been    different ^"     She    broke    eff 

abruptly,  and  passed  her  hand  over 
her  eyes.    ''What  nonsense  I'm  talk- 
ing!  But,  anyhow,  Mehitabel  saw  me 
getting  miserable,  although  she  never 
could  find  out  the  reason,  and  at  last 
one  day— it  was  on  my  birthday,  of  all 
days  in  the  year— that  she  had  been 
considering,  and  that  she  found  the 
money   she   had   been   putting   aside 
yearly  against  my  wedding  came  to  a 
good  bit— over  a  couple  of  thousand  dol- 
lars and  more— and  she  thought,  maybe, 
I'd  better  invest  half  of  it,  and,  maybe, 
give  the  other  half  to  foreign  missions. 
That  was  what  she  thought  fair  and 
reasonable,   and   she    was   downright 
taken  aback  when  I  said,  'What?  so 
that  I  may  have  good  security  in  both 
heaven  and  earth;'  and  I  dare  say  I 
did   speak  snappishly,   for  Mehitabel 
was  not  pleased,  and  said  she  never 
counted  on  my  being  so  irreverent;  but 
I  did  not  mean  to  be  that,  only  it  was 
my  wedding  money,  and  to  see  what 
might  have  been  all  my  happiness  for 
years  past  going  to  a  foreign  mission 
did  upset  me  somehow;  and  then,  how 
it  was  I  never  knew— I  guess  I  must 
have  been  overtired,  or  queer,  or  some- 
thing—but I  just  spoke  up,  and  told 
her  right  out  In  one  flash  of  how  sick 
and  tired  I  was  of  my  life,  of  the  farm, 
and   the   village,   and   the   folk,    and 
everything,  and  then  I  burst  out  cry- 
ing." 
"And  your  sister?" 
"She  said  nothing  then,  only  looked 
very  sober;  but  a  week  afterwards  she 
came  to  me  and  told  me  she  had  been 
thinking  it  all  over,  and  she  had  flxed 
it  all,  and  that  we  were  to  take  our 
passages  for  England  in  two  weeks,  so 
that  I  should  never  be  able  to  say 
again  that  I  had  lived  and  died  with- 
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out  having  a  chance  of  seeing  the 
world.  Oh!  she  was  real  generous. 
She  said  the  money  properly  was  mine, 
and  although  she  would  have  dearly 
liked  to  give  a  big  sum  to  the  mission, 
I  came  first  and  had  first  right  to  it, 
and  maybe  she  would  do  some  good 
herself  in  mission  woriE  in  her  travels, 
seeing  she  always  thought  the  poor 
papists  were  worse  than  heathen  nig- 
gers. 

"That's  why  she  gives  around  those 
tracts— it*s  just  her  conscientiousness— 
and  now  to  think  that  this  is  the  end 
of  it.  If  anything  happens  to  her  over 
here,  I  can  never,  never  forgive  myself. 
Why,  oh,  why,  did  I  ever  wish  to  leave 
home?"  But  here  Miss  Aurelia*s  self- 
reproaches  were  luckily  cut  short  by 
our  arrival  at  the  convent. 

"If  it  doesn^t  look,  I  declare,  just  like 
any  other  gateway!"  she  remarked  in 
a  surprised  voice,  as  she  looked  at  its 
whitewashed  portals. 

Nor  did  the  sight  of  the  rosy  old  nun 
who  appeared  in  answer  to  the  tinkling 
bell  strike  her  as  alarming;  indeed,  she 
whispered  to  me  that,  apart  from  the 
white  wig,  she  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  a  certain  old  "Aunt  Hep- 
sie"  far  away  In  her  own  Massachu- 
setts. 

We  explained  our  errand  and  gave 
the  doctor's  note,  but  there  was  some 
delay,  and  the  old  touridre  demurred. 
"Better  for  madame"— Miss  Aurelia 
here  made  a  feeble  disclaimer  to  the 
matronly  title— "to  go  up-stairs  and 
wait.  The  reverend  mother  would 
come  and  arrange  the  matter  later," 
and  before  Miss  Aurelia  had  collected 
her  presence  of  mind  we  were  ushered 
into  a  large  bare  room  divided  at  one 
end  by  a  light  wire  netting.  As  the 
heavy  door  shut  behind  us  with  a 
clang  that  re-echoed  along  the  wide 
passage,  Miss  Aurelia  gave  a  percepti- 
ble start. 

"I  suppose  it  is  all  right,"  she  mur- 
mured  anxiously.  "It's  not  a  trap? 
I'm  real  glad  I'm  not  alone;  but  one 
has  heard  of  such  dreadful  tales  of 
convents.  Mehitabel  has  several  books 
about  escaped  nuns." 
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it.    But  she  walked  nervously  to  the 
window  and  looked  out 

"Why,  there's  no  bars  to  speak  of," 
she  said,  in  a  relieved  voice,  "and  1 
declare  there's  roses- lovely  roses,  too 
—Just  the  same  kind  that  grow  round 
our  own  house  at  home."     She  leant 
half  out  of  the  window  as  she  spoke. 
The  roses  were  indeed  lovely. 
They  hung  in  heavy  garlands  of  crim- 
son and  creamy  pink  from  above,  they 
pressed  up  inquisitively  from  below, 
and   filled   the  air   with   their  sweet 
scent,   making  an   oddly   incongruous 
irame   for  poor  Miss   Aurelia   mean- 
while.   She  buried  her  tired  face  in  a 
delicious  cluster.    When  she  looked  up 
there  were  tears  in 'her  eyes.    "They 
are  so  like  home,"  she  said  apologet- 
ically; "I'm  glad  the  poor  nuns  have 
roses.    It  must  be  a  comfort  to  them. 
One  can  forget  a  good  deal  in  a  rose. 
I  thought  they  always  had  to  live  in 
dark  cells  and  sleep  on  the  floor,  but 
this  garden  looks  real  nice." 

The  ringing  of  a  bell  interrupted  her; 
from  our  window  we  could  see  a  door 
open  and  a  stream  of  bright-faced  girls 
come  out,  followed  by  four  or  five  nuns. 
"Why,  are  those  nuns?"  she  asked 
in  astonishment  "And  you  don't 
mean  to  say  those  are  novices.  Why, 
they  look  like  any  one  else.    After  all, 

perhaps,    Mehitabel "    A    subdued 

rustle  behind  her  made  us  turn. 
It  was  the  reverend  mother. 
Miss    Aurelia's    French    was    very 
rusty,   but  her  broken  sentences   ex- 
plained how  things  stood  better  than 
any  eloquence,  and  it  was  soon  settled 
that  the  only  sister  available  should 
return  with  us  at  once  to  the  hotel. 
Miss  Aurelia's  fears  for  our  liberty  had 
by  this  time  diminished.    She  no  longer 
trembled  at  the   sound   of   a  closing 
door;   nevertheless    she    cast   dubious 
glances  at  the  black-robed  figure  in  the 
quaint  white  cap  and  bands  that  walked 
by  our  side. 

"I  don't  believe  Mehitabel  will  stand 
her,"  she  whispered.  But  poor  Miss 
Mehitabel  was  past  taking  heed  of 
such  things,  and  the  sister  was  installed 
In  her  sick-room  without  any  remon- 


I  laughed  outright,  I  could  not  help  |  strance  on  her  part. 
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But  in  spite  of  the  doctor,  in  spite  of 
medicine,  and  in  spite  of  the  sister, 
she  became  steadily  worse.  Being 
known  to  be  merely  a  chance  ac- 
quaintance of  the  two  American  ladies, 
I  speedily  heard  the  truth. 

From  the  first  the  doctor  had  thought 
very  badly  of  the  case.  That  her  sister 
was  very  ill  could  not,  of  course,  be 
hidden  from  Miss  Aurelia,  but  as  far 
as  was  possible  she  was  kept  away 
from  the  sick-room,  for  the  mere  sight 
of  her  grief -stained  face  seemed  to  dis- 
tress Miss  Mehitabel  and  make  her 
more  restless  and  excited. 

In  consequence  she  hung  about  the 
passages  and  haunted  the  staircase,  a 
picture  of  utter  misery  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  match  anywhere. 

Two  or  three  days  more,  and  it  was 
conceded  on  all  sides  that  Miss  Mehit- 
abel's  wanderings  on  this  earth  were 
likely  to  be  soon  over. 

The  doctor  had  left  that  morning, 
after  a  few  sympathetic  words  at  the 
door  to  the  weeping  Miss  Aurelia.  It 
could  be  now,  he  said,  but  a  question 
of  hours. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  mild  sym- 
pathy throughout  the  sleepy  hotel  at 
the  news.  Then  a  voice  at  the  door  was 
heard  asking  for  Soeur  Agnes,  and  the 
landlady  herself  climbed  up  to  the  sick 
woman's  room  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

It  was  important  A  message  from 
the  convent. 

Miss  Aurelia  slipped  into  the  room 
through  the  open  door.  She  sank  into 
the  sister's  chair  by  the  bedside. 

"I  will  stay  here.  Go  down,"  she 
nodded,  and  Soeur  Agnes,  after  a  doubt- 
ful glance,  obeyed. 

Outside  the  sun  shone  brightly,  but 
Miss  Mehitabel  never  stirred,  and  her 
sister  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  her, 
although  her  heart  was  full.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  silent  form.  She 
clenched  her  hands  in  agony.  The 
cruelty  of  the  blow  paralyzed  her  mind. 
She  was  past  praying  in  words,  but  in 
her  heart  rose  despairingly  the  suppli- 
cation, "Save  Mehitabel,  save  my  sis- 
ter," and  then  the  remembrance  of  the 
doctor's  recent  verdict  came  over  her 
and  crushed  her  anew. 


The  door  creaked,  and  Soeur  Agnes 
again  appeared  bearing  a  bottle— an 
ordinary  black  wine  bottle— but  her 
face  shone  with  unusual  excitement. 
She  was  f<^lowed  by  another  sister 
and  the  landlady.  All  seemed  some- 
what fiushed. 

'Imagine  your  good  luck,  mademoi- 
selle," she  exclaimed  in  a  loud  whisper, 
as  with  almost  reverential  care  she 
placed  the  bottle  in  safety  on  the  high 
old-fashioned  bureau. 

"My  good  luck?"  repeated  Miss  Aure- 
lia, stupidly. 

"Yes.  Ah!  but  there  are  good,  kind 
hearts  in  the  world.  The  lady  who 
lives  in  the  pink  house  next  to  our 
convent  heard  of  your  misfortune. 
There  is  a  good,  kind  woman-HShe  has 
sent  you  this,"  and  Sceur  Agnes  pointed 
triumphantly  to  the  bottle. 

"But  what  is  it?"  asked  Miss  Aurelia. 
"Wine?    Medicine?" 

"Wine!"  exclaimed  the  sister  scorn- 
fully. "Medicine!  No,  Indeed.  It  is 
better  than  either.  No  less  than  a 
bottle  of  water  from  the  famous  shrine 
of  St.  Anne  d'Osac.  Ah!  but  she  is  a 
good  saint,  that  dear  Saint  Anne,  and 
since  the  doctor  can  do  no  more- 
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and  she  paused  expressively,  while  her 
companions  nodded  their  heads  in  ap- 
probation of  her  words. 

"Yes,  indeed,  mademoiselle,"  broke 
in  the  landlady,  "Saint  Anne  has  made 
many  wonderful  cures.  I  could  tell 
you  of  several."  But  she  stopped  as 
Miss  Aurelia's  face  fell,  and  her  looks 
expressed  nothing  but  blank  disap- 
pointment. 

"We  can  but  try  it,"  continued  the 
good  nun  briskly.  "Naturally  youi? 
poor  sister,  not  being  of  the  faith,  may 
make  a  difference  to  Saint  Anne;  but 
there  is  infinite  mercy,  and  if  it  fails 
why  it  fails,  and  we  have  at  least  done 
our  little  best." 

Soeur  Agnes  was  a  good  woman,  but 
she  had  seen  too  many  death-beds  in 
her  time  to  take  more  than  a  pro- 
fessional interest  in  her  present  pa- 
tient 

Even  now  she  was  evidently  thinklng^ 
more  of  the  possible  glory  that  might 
accrue  to  the  dear  Saint  Anne  than  of 
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Miss   Mehitabers   own   share   in   the 
matter. 

As  for  Miss  Aurelia,  she  stood  like 
one  petrified.  She  put  her  hand  to  her 
throat  and  made  an  effort  to  speak;  but 
the  words  would  not  come,  and  with 
a  species  of  fascination  her  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  two  nuns'  movements  as  they 
deliberately  uncorked  the  bottle. 

^Mademoiselle  need  fear  nothing/' 
whispered  the  landlady  consolingly. 
"Let  her  not  disquiet  herself.  It  is 
but  pure  water.  Soeur  Agnes  is  always 
careful,  and"--with  marked  signifi- 
cance^'there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

"Oh,"  groaned  Aurelia  faintly,  as 
Miss  Mehitabel  only  stirred  uneasily 
when  the  cup  was  held  to  her  closed 
lips.    Her  eyes  never  opened. 

"But  she  has  swallowed  some,"  ex- 
claimed both  nuns  triumphantly  in  a 
jubilant  duet,  and  they  sank  on  their 
knees  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  white 
bed. 

The  landlady  and  I,  although  with 
less  quickness,  followed  their  example, 
but  Miss  Aurelia  still  stood  erect,  her 
gaze  fixed  despairingly  on  her  sister's 
unconscious  face. 

How  long  she  stood  there  she  never 
could  have  told.  She  had  lost  all  sense 
of  time  in  the  intensity  of  her  own 
anguish.  As  she  looked  at  the  kneel- 
ing figures  around  her,  there  arose  in 
her  heart  an  overwhelming  impulse. 
For  Mehitabel— to  save  Mehitabel  she 
would  defy  all  her  carefully  taught  tra- 
ditions. She  would  pray  to  Saint  Anne 
also.  Perhaps  even  Saint  Anne,  being 
a  woman  herself  and  therefore  human, 
would  hear  her  the  better  In  her  ex- 
tremity. Had  not  all  her  other  prayers 
of  the  last  week  been  apparently  of  no 
avail? 

She  sank  upon  her  knees  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  but  when  her  voice  tried 
to  frame  the  words,  she  could  only 
murmur  brokenly  the  familiar  "Our 
Father."  She  said  the  syllables  over 
and  over  again.  The  room  was  very 
still,  save  for  the  buzzing  of  a  fiy  on 
the  window  pane  and  the  low  monot- 
onous murmur  of  the  two  nuns'  prayers. 

The  landlady's  voice  broke  the  spell. 

'Look,  look,"  she  cried,  in  an  excited 
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whisper,  "look,  there  is  a  change!"  At 
the  words  the  two  nuns  started  up, 
and  Miss  Aurelia  strove  to  struggle  to 
her  feet,  but  the  tension  had  been  too 
much  for  her,  and  she  fainted  dead 
away  where  she  knelt. 

IV. 

When  she  came  to  herself  she  found 
she  was  lying  in  her  own  room.  The 
landlady  was  sitting  beside  her,  with 
an  anxious  expression. 

"Mehitabel?  Ah!  you  have  come  to 
tell  me  she  is  dead— I  know  she  is 
dead,"  murmured  Miss  Aurelia. 

"But  not  at  all,  mademoiselle!  Ah, 
that  blessed  Saint  Anne.  Mademoiselle 
must  calm  herself,  and  I  will  tell  her 
all.  It  is  a  veritable  miracle.  The  doc- 
tor himself  can  make  nothing  of  it. 
She  is  getting  better  hourly,  and  sleeps 
now  as  quietly  as  a  child.  She  has 
taken  some  soup.  Mademoiselle  need 
have  no  longer  fear.  Ah!  you  weep; 
that  is  good,  ^  soulage  le  coeur."  For 
Miss  Aurelia's  tears  were  falling  fast. 
It  was  true  enough.  Miss  Mehitabel, 
against  all  medical  rules  and  prece- 
dents, was  much  better.  The  alarming 
symptoms  had  suddenly  disappeared. 
Whether  the  doctor  had  not  made  suffi- 
cient allowance  for  the  tenacity  of  the 
New  England  constitution,  whether 
Sister  Agnes  had  exaggerated  the 
gravity  of  her  case,  or  whether,  again. 

More  thingB  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of, 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  The  fact  re- 
mains. 

That  there  were  great  rejoicings  in 
the  convent  may  be  imagined.  The 
fame  of  the  surprising  miracle  was 
noised  far  and  wide.  Among  the  sim- 
ple peasants  on  the  hillsides,  among 
the  btates  and  nuns,  it  was  a  nine- 
days'  wonder. 

In  honor  of  the  unconscious  Miss 
Mehltabel's  recovery  a  local  pilgrimage 
was  even  instituted  to  Saint  Anne's 
nearest  shrine. 

Miss  Aurelia  told  me  of  it  with  bated 
breath. 

"Fancy  what  poor  Mehitabel  would 
say  to  that.   Yes,  she  is  much  better 
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and  stronger  to-day,  but  I  don't  think 
her  principles  are  a  bit  changed  by  her 
illness.  She  told  me  only  this  morning 
ahe  guessed  she  could  do  without  Soeur 
Agnes  now.  Not  that  she  was  not  real 
kind  and  helpful*  but  it  worried  her 
dreadful  to  see  a  nun  around.  She  al- 
lowed she  was  not  such  a  bad  sort  of 
woman  as  she  expected— I  guess  that 
was  something  from  Mehitabel— but 
when  she  comes  to  hear  how  she  was 

cured,  oh,  my '*  Miss  Aurelia's  pause 

was  expressive. 

'*If  I  weren't  so  happy,  and  thankful 
to  see  her  getting  round,  I  should 
worry  over  that  too— I  shan't  tell  her 
if  I  can  help  it  I  never  kept  any- 
thing yet  from  Mehitabel,"  she  added, 
with  a  sigh,  '*at  least  not  of  that  kind. 
But  this  is  different.  I  did  an  awful 
thing  yesterday,  but  I  could  not  help 
it  either,  and  it  seemed  real  mean  not 
to  show  my  thanks,  even  if  it  were  in 
their  own  queer  way,  and  the  sisters 
were  downright  pleased.  Can  you  be- 
lieve it?"  her  voice  sank  to  the  merest 
whis];>er,  "I— I— sent  a  candle  to  Saint 
Anne.  Do  you  understand?  A  candle 
to  Saint  Anne!" 

I  seemed  to  understand  very  well, 
and  so  I  said. 

"WeU,"  she  said  doubtfully,  "I'm 
glad  you're  not  as  shocked  as  I  guessed 
you  would  be." 

"Do  you  know,"  she  went  on  confid- 
ingly, "I've  always  been  carefully 
brought  up,  Mehitabel  took  care  of 
that;  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  ministers 
say,  I  begin  to  think  it's  almost  a  want 
of  faith  to  think  one's  own  ways  must 
always  be  the  best,  specially  when  it 
comes  to  religion.  I  guess  the  Lord 
knows  what  suits  folk  better  than  we 
do,  even  if  we  are  earnest  Christians. 
I  said  as  much  to  Mehitabel  only  the 
week  before  she  fell  sick,  but  she 
didn't  take  it  well.  She  said  she'd 
pray  for  me— that's  what  lots  of  people 
say  when  they're  really  only  provoked 
with  you.  She  said  she  prayed  I  might 
see  the  true  light  more  clearly.  I  pray 
for  that,  too,"  said  Miss  Aurelia  simply, 
"only  somehow  the  more  I  pray  the 
less  I  see  it  her  way.  It's  all  a  great 
puzzle"— and   she   sighed   as    she   as- 
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cended  the  staircase  towards  her  sis- 
ter's room. 

Miss  Mehitabel's  recovery,  once  be- 
gun, proved  unusually  rapid.  Bvery 
succeeding  day  left  her  better  and 
stronger  and  more  her  old  staunch 
Puritan  self.  She  was  able  now  to  sit 
out  under  the  apricot-trees  in  the  hotel 
garden.  The  apricots  had  passed  away 
and  had  fulfilled  their  destiny  in  tarts, 
and  the  famous  p&te  d'abricots  for 
which  Le  Puy  is  renowned;  but  the 
shade  was  still  pleasant  and  the  invalid 
enjoyed  the  fresh  air;  and,  while  thus 
sitting  guarded  by  Miss  Aurelia,  curi- 
ous passers-by  would  gaze  at  her 
through  the  hotel  railings,  and  perhaps 
come  back  twice  or  thrice  to  behold  her 
again. 

"Why,  sakes  alive,  Relia,  one  would 
almost  think  they  had  never  seen  sick 
folk  before,"  Miss  Mehitabel  remarked 
impatiently,  after  an  unusual  display 
of  such  interest.  "I  declare  they  stare 
at  me  as  though  I  were  a  wild  beast, 
and  I'm  not  a  camel  yet  nor  an  elephant 
neither,  although  I've  grown  a  perfect 
scarecrow  since  I  fell  ill.  There's  an- 
other one  come  to  look.  Whatever  can 
it  be?  I  know  well  enough  they're  talk- 
ing about  me  too." 

"I  reckon,"  faltered  Aurelia  menda- 
ciously, "they  mean  no  harm.  They're 
Just  ignorant  peasant  women.  Maybe 
they  feel  sort  of  pleased,  because— be- 
cause you  got  well." 

"If  that's  so,"  said  Miss  Mehitabel, 
relenting,  "it's  real  kind  and  friendly 
of  them,  seeing  we're  after  all  but 
strangers.  I  don't  know  if  I  shan't 
bow  to  them,  poor  misgniUled  papists 
and  idolaters  as  they  are."  And  she 
nodded  her  head  and  smiled  in  quite 
a  friendly  manner. 

The  peasant  women  were  charmed. 
They  craned  their  necks  over  the  high 
railing  and  nodded  their  white-capped 
heads  vehemently  in  return. 

One  held  up  her  baby  in  her  arms 
and  pointed  to  Miss  Mehitabel. 

"Did  you  ever  see  the  like?"  said 
Miss  Mehitabel,  rather  gratified  at  the 
sensation  she  was  creating.  *'Do  find 
out,  Relia,  what  they  are  saying.    You 
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understand    the    lan^age.     What    is 
it?" 

Miss  Aurelia's  face  had  crimsoned. 
She  knew  only  too  well  what  their  curi- 
osity betokened,  even  had  not  broken 
sentences  from  the  road  occasionally 
reached  her  ear. 

"What  is  it,  Relia?"  cried  Miss  Me- 
hltabel  suspiciously.  "Now,  don*t  deny 
it  You  heard  well  enough.  Why  are 
you  so  red?  What  is  it?  What  have 
I  done?  Mercy  on  us,  if  there  isn't 
one  of  those  black  priests  talking  to 
them  now,  and  if  he  isn't  looking  our 
way  too.  Tell  me  right  away,  Aurelia 
Tucker;  I'm  not  going  to  have  you 
hide  anything  from  me  after  all  these 
years." 

Miss  Aurelia's  sensitive  lip  quivered. 
"Oh,  dear!"  she  said  tremulously.  "I 
don't  see  how  I  can  ever " 

"Tell  me  this  moment,"  interrupted 
Miss  Mehitabel  imperiously.  She  had 
raised  herself  from  her  cushions,  and 
now  sat  bolt  upright.  Her  cheeks  were 
flushed.  She  looked  quite  her  old  iron 
self.    "What  is  it?"  she  repeated. 

"Well— oh,  mercy,  I  know  you'll  be 
vexed.  I  guess  they  want  to  look  at 
you  because— because  of  the  miracle." 

"Miracle!"  exclaimed  Miss  Mehita- 
bel. 

"Yes,  miracle.    Saint  Anne,  you  see." 

"Saint  Anne!  iracie!"  gasped  the  in- 
valid. "Are  you  crazy,  Relia?  What 
have  I  to  do  with  miracles  and  Saint 
Annes.  I  know  no  miracles,  thank 
God,  out  of  their  proper  place,  the 
Bible,  and  as  to  Saint  Annes"— and  she 
gave  a  wholly  disdainful  sniff.  "You 
tell  me  all  about  it.  Tell  me  right 
away!  Oh,  dear,  I  knew  things  would 
go  to  rack  and  ruin  directly  I  was  took 
sick." 

And  then,  with  averted  face  and 
frightened  voice.  Miss  Aurelia  told  her 
tale. 

Miss  Mehitabel  listened  in  silence, 
her  hand  nervously  clenching  itself  at 
times.  It  is  to  be  feared  her  feelings 
towards  every  one  concerned,  the  good 
Saint  Anne  included,  were  hardly  char- 
itable ones.  At  last  Miss  Aurelia's 
voice  ceased. 

'And  so  you  let  them  give  me  the 
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water?"     Miss  Mehitabel's  voice  was 
hard  and  dry. 

"Yes."     A   very  feeble   "yes"   came 
from  under  her  sister's  shady  hat. 
And  I  got  well  directly?" 

Well,  yes— pretty  soon  afterwards." 

"And  you  never  told  me  before?" 

"No.    No,  Mehitabel." 

"Why?" 

"I— well— I  gfuess  I  was  afraid." 

"Afraid  of  what?" 

"Well,  I  reckoned  you  would  not  care 
to  be  cured  in  that  way." 

Miss  Mehitabel  lifted  her  eyes  for 
the  first  time.  They  were  fairly  blaz- 
ing with  suppressed  anger. 

"You  were  right,"  she  said  bitterly. 
"You  were  right  enough  there.  I'd 
rather— far,  far  rather— have  died." 

"Oh,  sister." 

"I  suppose  I'm  wicked.  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  be  thankful,  but  I  can't  feel 
it    No,  I  can't." 

There  was  a  silence. 

Miss  Aurelia  furtively  wiped  away 
two  large  tears.  Mehitabel's  method 
of  receiving  her  revelations  was  even 
more  terrible  than  she  had  anticipated. 

She  spoke  at  last  hesitatingly. 
"Maybe,  very  likely  it  was  not  Saint 
Anne;  but  at  any  rate,  sister,  you  can- 
not deny  it  was  the  Lord's  doing." 

"I  don't  pretend  to  deny  it,  but  I 
guess  that's  why  I  find  it  so  hard. 
'Tisn't  as  if  he  couldn't  have  fixed  it 
for  me  in  some  other  way." 

There  was  another  silence. 

Miss  Mehitabel's  brow  was  wrinkled 
with  emotion.  She  looked  troubled, 
and  as  if  she  were  pondering  what  she 
had  best  do  next. 

At  length  she  spoke  again. 

"Relia,  I  reckon  you'd  better  go  in 
and  pack  up  our  trunks." 
Pack  up.    Why?" 

Yes,  pack  up.    We  shall  leave  here 
to-morrow." 

'But  you're  not  fit." 

I'm  strong  enough  to  get  away." 

"Indeed  you're  not,  Mehitabel.  I 
won't  hear  of  such  foolishness." 

'Then  I  shall  have  to  go  by  myself.*' 
You  won't."    Amazement  made  Au- 
relia audacious. 

Miss  Mehitabel  made  no  answer,  btSt" 
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slowly  and  painfully  began  to  rise.  She 
was  still  so  weak  that  she  had  to  steady 
her  shaking  knees  by  clinging  to  the 
apricot-tree's  gnmmy  bark. 

"Whatever  are  you  doing?"  cried  out 
Miss  Aurelia. 

"I'm  going  in— I've  got  to  pack.  I 
guess,  as  you  won't  help  me,  I  must 
fix  it  by  myself." 

Aurelia  gave  one  incredulous  glance 
at  her  sister's  set  face,  and  then  rose. 
She  knew  that  particular  expression  far 
too  well  to  venture  on  a  further  con- 
tradiction. 

"You  need  not  move,  sister,  I'll  see 
to  it.    But  I  can't  see  why  you  take  It 
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so. 

"Not  see  why!"  interrupted  Miss  Me- 
hitabel  fiercely,  as  she  sank  down  in 
her  chair  again  from  sheer  weakness. 
"Not  see  why!  Well,  Relia,  I  never 
thought  to  hear  you  ask  such  a  silly 
question.  "Haven't  I  been  working  all 
my  life  in  the  Lord's  cause?  You 
know  my  principles.  You  know— no, 
you  can't  know— how  hard  I've  tried  to 
do  my  best  for  these  poor  foreign  folk; 
how  I've  striven  to  save  them  from 
their  superstitious  ways,  and  then  now 
to  think  I  should  myself  be  a  fresh 
stumbling-block  in  their  path.  If  I'd 
have  died  it  wouldn't  have  happened, 
but  now  I  don't  suppose  if  I  went 
round  and  told  each  separate  individ- 
ual one  of  them  different  they'd 
mind " 

"No,"  interrupted  Miss  Aurelia,  al- 
most as  stubbornly  as  her  sister,  "that 
they  wouldn't.  Not  a  mite,  for  you  see 
you  did  get  well,  Mehitabel.  You  can't 
run  against  that."  Miss  Mehitabel 
groaned.   The  fact  was  unanswerable. 

They  left  the  next  morning  for  Paris 
on  their  way  to  Havre.  Miss  Mehitabel 
had  hitherto  avoided  that  town  as  being 
"a  wicked  city,"  although  less  given 
over  to  all  iniquity  than  Rome;  but 
now  her  spirit  was  crushed,  and  she 
agreed  to  use  it  as  a  halting-place  for 
a  night  or  two.  She  even  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  me,  through  Miss  Aurelia,  as 
to  whether  I  could  recommend  her  to 
the  quiet  hotel  she  had  heard  us  speak 
of. 

We  were  spending  a  few  days  in  Paris 


ourselves  ten  days  later,  and  were 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Miss  Tuckers  were  still  in  the  hotel, 
having  been  detained  longer  than  they 
expected. 

I  sent  up  to  know  if  I  might  pay  them 
a  visit;  and  after  a  little  delay  Miss 
Aurelia,  rather  dishevelled  from  pack- 
ing, came  running  down  the  stairs  to 
welcome  me. 

"Come  right  up,  Mehitabel  will  be  so 
glad  to  see  you.  She's  had  a  dull  time 
here,  for  of  course  the  journey  tired 
her  out  and  she's  never  been  able  to 
stir  since;  but  she's  better  to-day,  and 
we  leave  to-morrow  morning  early  for 
Havre.  What  luck  you  should  come 
to^ay!  We  should  have  missed  you 
otherwise;"  and,  talking,  she  opened 
the  door  of  their  room  and  ushered 
me  in. 

"Yes,  I'm  here  still,  and  I'm  better^ 
but  I  don't  think  much  of  Paris  after 
all,"  was  Miss  Mehitabel's  character- 
istic remark. 

Poor  thing,  it  would  be  wonderful  if 
she  had,  for  their  room,  au  quatridme, 
although  large  and  clean  enough,  looked 
down  into  a  courtyard  where  a  stunted 
oleander  bush  in  a  green  tub  and  a 
grey  parrot  in  a  cage  supplied  the  place 
of  all  other  decorations.  '    ^ 

"I'm  glad  you've  come,  though,"  shtf 
said  more  graciously.  "I  wanted  to  see 
you  again." 

"We  said  *good-bye'  so  hurriedly  at 
Le  Puy,"  interposed  Miss  Aurelia. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  somewhat  mali- 
ciously I  fear,  "every  one  there  was  so 
disappointed.  They  intended  to  or- 
ganize quite  a  pretty  little  farewell  to 
you.  You  were  to  have  been  escorted 
to  the  station  and ^" 

"Who  told  you  that?"  interrupted 
Miss  Mehitabel  sharply. 

"Let  me  see.  Perhaps  it  was  Sister 
Agnes— or,  perhaps,  the  landlady;  but 
several  people  spoke  of  it.  You  see  you 
were  no  ordinary  visitor " 

I  broke  off.  I  felt  my  tone  was  out 
of  place,  and  that  any  reference  to  her 
recovery  was  not  to  be  made  lightly. 
A  dull  red  was  rising  to  Miss  Mehita- 
bel's cheek.  Miss  Aurelia  nervously 
began  to  fold  up  some  dresses. 
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*<There'8  such  a  lot  of  packing  .to  get 
through/'  she  stammered  apologeti- 
cally, with  a  glance  at  her  sister's  dis- 
turbed face. 

*'Wait,"  said  Mehltabel,  as  I  prepared 
to  take  my  leave.  "I  want  to  say  some- 
thing to  you.  I  meant  to  do  so  anyhow 
to  Aurelia,  and  I  guess  now  you're  here 
I'd  as  lief  you  should  hear  too,  seeing 
as  you've  been  so  much  with  us  all 
along.  Put  down  that  sack,  Aurelia, 
and  just  listen  to  me." 

Aurelia  dropped  the  jacket  and  drew 
nearer. 

"Give  me  that  packet  of  tracts,"  said 
Miss  Mehltabel.  "There  they  are, 
Bella,  just  under  my  black  bonnet 
J^fo,  don't  be  frightened.  I'm  not  going 
to  give  them  away,  but  I've  got  to  do 
this,  for  I've  been  thinking.  I've  been 
thinking  things  out  all  this  week,  and 
-Hud  praying,  and  somehow  I  begin  to 
see  things  different  from  what  I  did  be- 
fore I  was  sick.  It  began  in  an  odd 
way,  too.  I  gfuess  you'll  not  believe 
it— you  needn't  if  you  don't  feel  like 
it— but  it  began  all  along  of  the  butter. 
You  know  the  butter  here  is  first-rate, 
and  it  set  me  thinking,  seeing  as  I 
rather  fancy  I  know  about  that,  at 
least.  I  was  wondering  how  they 
made  it,  and  then  I  remembered  how 
in  Devonshire  they  had  very  good 
butter,  and  I  went  into  a  dairy  there 
to  see  how  they  fixed  it,  and  then 
when  I  came  to  look  into  it,  it  was 
clean  against  all  my  own  ideas  of  what 
was  right  in  making,  and  then,  when 
I  came  to  look  into  it,  everything  they 
used  was  a  trifie  different,  right  away 
from  the  beginning.  It  was  only  the 
cow  that  one  might  say  was  the  same. 
Chum,  dashers,  skimming-pans,  and 
all  had  something  wrong  with  them 
according  to  my  notions.  The  same 
over  in  Normandy.  And  so  I  said  to 
myself,  I  declare  I  don't  see  why  it 
shouldn't  be  the  same  with  religion, 
and  that  folk  might  do  worse  than 
leave  it  to  the  Lord  to  work  out  in 
his  own  way.  I  guess  you  think  I'm 
mighty  queer  to  speak  of  butter  and 
religion  io  the  same  breath,  but  it's 


just  how  it  came  to  me,  and  the  Lord 
knows  I  don't  mean  to  be  wicked.  I 
went  thinking  right  on,  and  then  it 
came  to  me  that  maybe  we  are  so  busy 
trimming  and  tending  our  own  rush- 
lights we  forget  that  the  moon  and 
the  stars  are  shining,  too,  for  us  out- 
side." 

She  stopped.  There  was  a  suspicious 
brightness  in  her  eyes. 

"See  here^"  she  said,  and,  stooping 
down,  opened  the  door  of  the  empty 
stove  and  crammed  the  packet  of  tracts 
into  it  She  lit  a  match.  Her  hand 
trembled  as  she  held  it  to  the  mass  of 
crumpled  papers. 

"Goodness!  Mehltabel,"  exclaimed 
Aurelia,  in  a  terrified  voice,  "you  surely 
are  never  going  to  burn  your  tracts?" 

"Yes,  I  am,"  said  her  sister  doggedly, 
"seeing,  as  I  see  now,  I  was  thinking 
more  of  myself  and  of  pleasing  the 
minister  at  home  than  of  the  glory  of 
God,  when  I  gave  them  around." 

"But  it's  awful  wicked  to  bum  tracts," 
urged  Miss  Aurelia  anxiously. 

"Why?  Isn't  it  better  to  bum  them 
than  to  leave  them  lying  so  that  folk 
can  make  fun  of  them?" 

"Well,  I  never!"  murmured  Miss  Au- 
relia faintly,  as  she  watched  the  flick- 
ering flame. 

The  stove  was  cold,  and  the  tracts 
did  not  kindle  quickly.  They  smoul- 
dered for  a  while,  and  then  a  thick  cloud 
of  yellow  smoke  issued  from  the  nar- 
row grating  and  curled  up  into  the 
room,  making  us  cough  and  choke. 
Miss  Aurelia  hastily  threw  up  the  win- 
dow, then  turned  and  surveyed  the 
ascending  smoke  pensively. 

"Doesn't  it  remind  you,  Mehltabel,  of 
the  picture  in  the  big  Bible  at  home 
—the  one  of  the  'Burnt  Sacrifice,'  you 
know?" 

Miss  Mehltabel  started.  A  peculiar 
expression  crossed  her  face.  For  a 
minute  she  did  not  reply.  Then  she 
answered  slowly:— 

"Well,  Bella,  maybe  it  is  something 
like— more  than  you  think  for.  I  reckon 
the  Lord  knows." 

And  I  doubt  not  that  he  did! 
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BT  PBOFB880B  SULLY. 

One  feaiB  that  if  one  could  obtain  by 
baHot  the  honest  opinion  of  pareRts 
respecting  their  progeny,  the  prepon- 
derant vote  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  they  were  a  plagrue  rather 
than  an  amusement.  And  if,  as  we 
know,  this  very  "plag^iiness"  becomes 
a  prominent  element  in  vulgar  comedy, 
it  seems  plain  that  the  object  of  the 
laughter  is  not  the  "little  brat*'  itself, 
but  rather  the  afDicted  parent  who  has 
to  endure  its  torments,  being  bound  to 
the  tormentor  by  the  strongest  of 
bonds,  parental  instinct^ 

To  a  happy  minority,  however,  it  is 
known  that,  mischievous  worrying  imp 
as  he  can  be,  the  child  is  infinitely 
entertaining,  and  that  his  wanton  mis- 
chief itself  loses  much  of  Its  serious 
aspect  when  it  Is  regarded  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  enlightened  and 
all-tolerant  humorist.  It  is  to  illustrate 
this  point  of  view,  to  show  how  much 
of  the  delight  of  laughter  may  come 
to  us  by  way  of  child-observation,  that 
this  paper  is  penned. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  childhood  lends 
itself  to  very  different  levels  of  merri- 
ment. The  rule  impulse  of  the  savage 
and  the  schoolboy  to  laugh  at  what 
shows  want  of  knowledge  and  skill,  will 
if  it  cares  to  look  for  it,  find  much  to 
its  liking  in  the  misunderstandings  and 
other  bunglings  of  the  infant. 

The  spectacle  of  the  uninstructed 
mite  as  he  makes  his  first  wild  shots  at 
the  explanation  of  things,  or  at  the  lines 
of  behavior  fitting  a  new  situation  in 
life,  is  eminently  fiattering  to  that  sense 
of  superiority  in  us  which,  according  to 
some  philosophers,  lies  at  the  fountain- 
head  of  all  our  mirth.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  this  primitive  laughter 
when  directed  towards  childhood  loses 

>  A  good  ezjunplo  of  this  kind  of  oomedy  is 
Hood'i  well  known  poem,  "A  Parental  Ode  to  my 
Son,"  where  the  effect  of  Impiih  mliohief  ii 
heightened  by  the  situation  of  the  poet-father 
bent  on  tinging  the  ehild'i  praiaea.  A  more  mbtle 
appreciation  of  this  *'plagnineM,"  lide  by  side 
with  the  charm  of  infancy,  la  to  be  f onnd  in  Mr. 
W.  Canton's  poem,  "A  Philosopher.'* 


something  of  its  pungency.  Bven  the 
confident  schoolboy  when  at  his 
glorious  height  he  consents  to  be 
amused  by  the  first  essays  in  philosophy 
of  the  'little  kid"  laughs  with  a  good- 
natured  tolerance.  None  of  us,  not 
even  the  youngest  of  us,  really  enter- 
tains a  true  contempt  for  these  small 
irresponsible  people;  and  perhaps  the 
schoolboy's  good-natured  smile  at  the 
Uttie  kid's  *'bosh"  is  the  first  manifesta- 
tion of  that  mellow  blend  of  sentiment 
which  we  call  humor. 

One  of  the  things  we  shall  see  as  we 
go  along  is  that  in  laughing  at  child- 
hood and  its  ways  we  are  often  enjoy- 
ing a  gentle  side-blow  at  something 
else.  This  meets  us  very  low  down  in 
the  scale.  As  already  hinted  the 
laughter  which  ifl  unerringly  provoked 
from  the  gallery  by  a  good  emphatic 
"Drat  the  baby"  may  be  really  aimed 
at  the  discomfited  parental  authority. 
A  good  half  at  least  of  the  laughable- 
ness of  children's  sayings  and  doings, 
as  appreciated  by  the  crowd,  is  due  to 
the  circumstance  that  they  daringly  set 
aside  the  solemn  restraints  which  weigh 
heavily  on  us  older  folk,  and  are  apt  to 
round  on  the  authorities  in  a  most 
inconvenient  way.  Childish  irrever- 
ences are,  as  we  know,  a  staple  article 
among  popular  Jokes.  Nothing  in  "the 
little  kid"  calls  forth  quite  as  hearty  a 
laughter  from  the  big  schoolboy 
brother  as  a  rather  shocking  poke  at 
some  weighty  dignity,  as  when  the 
youngster  naively  talks  about  the 
clergyman's  surplice  as  his  "night- 
gown," and  not  satisfied  with  this  goes 
on  to  pronounce  it  less  pretty  than  his 
own.  Even  with  people  higher  in  the 
scale  of  culture,  these  unconscious  pro- 
fanities of  privileged  infancy  appear  to 
constitute  a  favorite  dish.  A  glance  at 
"Pictures  from  Punch"  will  suffice  to 
show  that  the  enfant  terrible  who 
ignores  our  conventions  and  makes  us 
look  uncommonly  foolish  by  letting  out 
the  naked  truth  to  visitors  and  others, 
is  an  unfailing  entertainment  to  the 
British  mind— perhaps  because  this 
mind  is  dimly  aware  of  the  unusually 
large  load  of  hypocrisies  which  it 
habitually  carries.  Another  thing  which 
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strikes  one  here  is  tliat  this  British 
mind  especially  enjoys  infantile  mim- 
ieries  of  its  native  insolences  and  its 
rather  brutal  manners.  A  people  that 
can  laugh  at  the  smartness  of  the  little 
miss  who  pretends  to  frighten  a  very 
thin  old  gentleman  by  telling  him  that 
her  big  dog  likes  bones,  would  seem 
pretty  plainly  to  betray  its  deep-seated 
love  of  rudeness,  a  fact  which  was 
possibly  present  to  the  talented  artist 
who  contributed  the  sketch,  and  whose 
foreign  detachment  helps  perhaps  to 
giye  him  so  true  an  aim  in  satirizing  our 
ways. 

Much  of  what  I  should  call  the 
humorous  side  of  childhood,  however, 
is  invisible  to  those  who  enjoy  this  kind 
of  obvious  joke.  To  see  this  side 
readily  and  unerringly  one  must  have 
much  more  of  an  interest  in  children 
than  is  implied  in  making  them  our 
occasional  playthings.  What  we  es- 
pecially mean  by  humorous  observa- 
tion includes  a  measure  of  love.  No 
man  sees  all  the  delicious  quaintness  of 
childhood  till  he  fails  in  love  with  it; 
and  our  humorous  observation  of  it  is 
only  one  side  of  our  love. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  let  us  go 
back  to  Mr.  Punch's  Effie,  the  maiden  of 
three,  or  thereabouts,  who  would 
terrify  the  thin  bony  gentleman  with 
her  huge  St.  Bernard.  A  humorist  who 
can  think  as  well  as  laugh,  and  has  an 
ear  for  all  the  voices  of  things,  would 
find  something  to  enjoy  here  too,  though 
it  would  not  be  wholly,  if  at  all,  in  the 
caricature  of  British  rudeness,  for  the 
humorist  is  a  gentle  creature.  He 
might  feel  a  certain  quaint  charm  In  the 
implied  childish  reasoning  that  because 
small  people  are  frightened  at  small 
dogs,  grown-ups  ought  to  be  frightened 
at  big  ones.  He  might  appreciate  a 
comic  pathos  in  the  situation  of  the 
tiny  nuiiden  eager  to  exchange  for  a 
brief  delicious  moment  by  the  aid  of 
her  trusty  St.  Bernard  the  habitual 
positiom  of  terrified  mite  for  that  of 
terrifying  giant  He  might  even  go 
further,  and  reflect  how  much  of  older 
human  nature  there  is  in  this  tiny  girl's 
wish  to  turn  the  tables  on  her  masters. 
In  such  ways  by  swift  and  half-con- 


scious movements  of  thought  the  kind 
of  humorist  I  am  thinking  of  might  get 
his  fill  of  a  new  complex  sentiment,  in 
which  all  the  harshness  of  primitive 
laughter  is  subdued  by  the  presence  of 
kindliness. 

When  the  love  and  thoughtfulness 
thus  add  themselves  to  our  laughter, 
almost  any  part  of  children's  ways  and 
wiles  may  become  amusing.  If  a  child 
is  only  left  perfectly  free  to  develop 
his  own  ideas  and  tastes,  the  humorous 
glance  may  nearly  always  detect  some- 
thing sweetly  entertaining. 

One  domain  of  children's  activity 
which  is  highly  entertaining  to  the 
humorous  eye  is  their  imitation  of 
older  folk.  In  their  serious  doings,  in 
their  manners,  in  their  speech,  yea, 
even  in  the  private  sphere  of  their  play, 
they  are  always  imitating  us.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  in  mere  imitation 
which  need  be  comical.  A  good  deal 
of  childish  imitation  is  passed  over  by 
us  as  something  quite  natural  and 
right;  a  good  deal  more  pleases  us 
by  fiattering  us  without  particularly 
amusing  us.  When  it  does  amuse  us  It 
must  be  because  of  its  circumstances 
and  surroundings.  In  copying  our 
ways  these  small  people  are  carrying 
them  over  into  a  new  and  in  many 
respects  unlike  world.  Just  as  some 
piece  of  human  reproof  becomes 
comical  when  echoed  by  the  talkative 
and  least  moral  looking  bird,  so  our 
doings  and  sayings  are  very  apt  to  take 
on  something  of  a  delightful  quaintness 
when  transported  into  the  new  circum- 
stances of  child-life. 

Such  quaintness  may  be  obvious, 
meeting  the  eye  in  some  charming 
assumption  of  old-fashioned  gesture, 
tone  of  voice,  or  other  outer  charac- 
teristic of  the  grown-up.'  A  little  girl 
donning  the  grand  airs  of  her  mamma 
or  grandmamma,  or  scolding  her  dog, 
her  doll,  or  possibly  herself  in  a  perfect 
reproduction  of  the  severely  corrective 
tones  of  her  adult  rulers  can  hardly  fail 

1  The  bomoroofl  effect  of  donning  grown-ap 
garments  belongs  to  a  lower  lerel  of  fun.  An  eJE- 
ampltt  romy  be  found  in  William  Miller**  poem, 
*<The  Wonderfn'  Wean'*  (The  Children  of  the 
Poets,  p.  l¥S). 
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to  be  amusing.  Childish  mimicry 
grows  quainter  where  the  trait  mim- 
icked is  far-removed  from  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  child-life.  To 
watch  children  unobserved  at  their  old- 
fashioned  play  is  the  surest  way  to 
secure  this  kind  of  humorous  presenta- 
tion. Heine  gives  us  a  delightful 
example  of  this  comic  side  of  child's 
play:— 

Wir  saBsen  auch  oft  und  sprachen 
Vernttnftig  wie  alte  Lent', 
Und  klagten,  wie  Alles  besser 
Geweeen  zu  unserer  Zeit; 

Wie  Lieb*  und  Tren*  and  Glauben 
Yerschwunden  aus  der  Welt, 
Und  wie  so  theuer  der  Kaffee, 
Und  wie  so  rar  das  Geld! 

The  imitation  of  our  cumbrous  speech 
by  the  tiny  lips  gives  occasion  to  much 
that  is  wholly  entertaining.  The  ear- 
nestness of  the  desire  to  reproduce  our 
exact  words,  coupled  with  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  means  at  hand,  makes  the 
realm  of  infantile  language  particularly 
valuable  to  a  lively  humor.  To  hear, 
for  example,  one  of  these  small  people 
confidently  laying  down  the  law  to 
another  by  such  a  bold  misquotation  as 
the  following,  "Ohildren  should  be 
sawed  and  not  spoke,"  or  reproducing 
a  text,  half  heard  ];>erhaps  in  a  drowsy 
moment,  as  "Many  are  cold  but  few  are 
frozen,"  could  hardly  fall,  one  supposes, 
to  raise  a  smile  from  the  most  inveter- 
ate of  misopsedists.  There  is  a  subtler 
humor  perhaps  in  some  of  children's 
carefully  prepared  syntax,  as  wnen  a 
little  girl  of  five,  on  hearing  that  some 
one  had  had  a  good  time  in  a  boat, 
remarked,  "I  wish  I  was  there  to  have 
been!" 

A  special  quality  of  humor  belongs 
to  those  imitations  in  which  the  small 
I)erson,  in  perfect  naivete,  igncMres  what 
we  call  the  appropriateness  of  the 
action  or  form  of  speech.  In  reproduc- 
ing our  doings  a  child  is  apt  to  set  aside, 
in  his  lordly  fashion,  our  awkward 
restrictions.  We  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  reproof  is  only  appropriate 
when  issuing  from  a  superior  in  years 
or  standing— not  so  the  little  phi- 
losopher.   He  takes  our  forms  of  con- 


demnation and  commendation  and 
generalizes  them,  applying  them  with 
an  excellent  impartiality  to  his  seniors. 
The  little  boy  of  two  who,  when  told 
sharply  by  his  papa  to  go  to  sleep, 
retorted,  "Arsum  (Arthur,  the  father's 
name),  you  s'ould  speak  nicely,"  must, 
one  is  inclined  to  say,  have  had  an 
unusually  clear  perception  of  what 
older  philosophers  call  the  impartiality 
of  the  moral  law. 

Prettier  and  more  amiable  examples 
of  this  childish  impartiality  in  repro- 
ducing our  forms  of  langruage  meet  us 
in  their  first  essays  at  sociability,  con- 
dolence, helpfulness,  and  the  like.  A 
little  boy  was  left  alone  with  an  elderly 
lady.  She  made  an  advance  by  asking 
him  how  old  he  was.  Whereupon, 
wishing  not  to  be  outdone,  and  follow- 
ing her  cue,  he  replied,  "Five,  and  how 
old  are  you?"  Here  surely  It  is  the 
perfect  straightforwardness  of  the  child- 
mind  which  charms  us,  and  transforms 
the  droUness  of  the  mere  conventional 
unsuitability,  or  "bad  form,"  as  we  call 
it,  into  something  lovable.  A  like 
charming  imitation  of  our  behavior 
meets  us  in  the  remark  of  a  little  girl, 
who  being  told  by  her  mother  (or  was 
it  her  nurse?)  that  she  had  forgotten  to 
give  her  the  promised  sweetmeat  last 
night,  answered,  "I  forgive  you."  The 
notion  of  the  wee  thing's  forgiving 
her  painstaking,  much-tried  guardian, 
strikes  us,  no  doubt,  at  our  highly  con- 
ventional level,  as  grotesque  enough, 
yet  close  scrutiny  may  possibly  discover 
something  to  love  and  even  to  revere 
in  this  larger  interpretation  of  our  cur- 
rent forms.  Here  is  an  example  of  an 
early  attempt  at  childish  apology  in 
difficult  circumstances,  where  the  effect 
of  the  sweet  naivetd  is  heightened  by 
the  oddity  of  the  language.  A  little  girl 
of  five  or  60,  coming  down-stairs  one 
morning  at  an  unusually  early  hour, 
apologizes  for  her  presence  by  saying. 
"I  didn't  hear  you  call  me,  so  I  came 
down  on  my  own  opinion."  Hardly  less 
droll  is  the  attempt  at  consolation  of  a 
boy  of  three  and  a  half  years.  Being 
reproached  by  his  nurse  for  putting  a 
big  piece  in  his  mouth,  he  observed 
with  what  looks  an  admirable  forget- 
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fulness  of  any  risk  to  himself  and 
consideration  for  his  oyep>anxioiis 
guardian,  "Never  mind,  Nana,  it  i» 
dettin  ittoo"  (getting  Uttle). 

As  I  have  said  the  humorous  trait 
of  these  performances  never  resides 
wholly  in  the  imitation  itself.  A  child, 
though  apishly  mimetic,  is  more  than 
apishly  inventive,  and  his  inventive- 
ness is  apt  to  take  grotesque  forms. 
This  quaint  originality  shows  itself  in 
some  of  the  examples  Just  given.  In 
many  of  the  amusing  stories  of  child- 
life  it  becomes  the  chief  recognizable 
source  of  our  humorous  gratification. 

This  delightful  freshness  comes  in 
part  from  the  very  simplicity  and  <^;)en- 
ness  of  child-nature.    These  small  folk 
are  eminently   unconventional  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  not  learned  to  dis- 
guise their  feelings  and  wishes.    They 
have  a  way  of  describing  their  impres- 
sions of  persons  which  is  i^t  to  seem 
shocking  to  the  exacting  formalist,  but 
is  highly  agreeable  to  a  humorous  on- 
looker.   A  child  cannot  understand  why 
he  is  allowed  to  give  full  expression  to 
his  likes  but  not  to  his  dislikes;  and 
there  is  something  undoubtedly  enter- 
taining in  the  freshness  of  his  point  of 
view.    His  wishes  are  revealed  with  the 
same  unstinting  candor.    An  American 
boy  of  three,  exclaimed  to  his  little 
companion,  who  had  just  donned  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  "I  wish  you*d  die!"  and 
on  being  naturally  enough  asked  for  his 
reason  by  the  person  interested,  replied, 
"Why,  if  you  died  I  could  have  your 
new    clothes."     Such    brutally    frank 
(goism  ought  perhaps  to  shock  us;  yet 
when  we  remember  that  this  homi- 
cidal  imprecation   emanated    from    a 
mite  of  three,  we  permit  ourselves  to 
smile.    Perhaps,   too,   we  reflect  that 
shocking  as  it  is,  it  has  at  least  the 
virtue  of  candor  and  contrasts  not  un- 
favorably in  this  respect  with  many 
naughty  wishes  of  older  folk. 

The  instinctive  veracity  of  children 
(when  not  corrupted)  may  become  a 
fertile  source  of  what  strikes  us  adults, 
addicted  to  compromise,  as  whim- 
sicalities. Our  laughter  springe,  no 
doubt,  out  of  a  perception  of  the  odd 
incongruity.     Yet    our    love   of   truth 


tempers  the  laughter,   sweetening   it 
with  something  of  a  tender  admiration. 
The  spectacle  takes  on  a  pathetico- 
comic  aspect  when  a  silly  attempt  is 
made   to    force    the   little    dear-eyed 
truth-lover  to  addpt  our  sophisticated 
view  of  things.    These  small  people 
love  to  say  the  thing  which  pleases^  but 
they  love  yet  more  to  say  what  they 
think;  and  foolish  mothers  and  others 
must  not  be  surprised  if  now  and  again 
their  children  refuse  to  utter  the  agree- 
able words  expected  of  them.    So  it 
may  happen  in  trying  to  force  their 
acceptance  of  miracles  and  other  appar- 
ent contradictions  to  what  they  know. 
Mr.  Punch  skilfully  touched  on  this 
feature  of  childhood  in  describing  the 
attempt  of  a  well-intentioned  clerical 
inspector  to   compel   a  small   lad   to 
accept  the  miracle  of  the  sun  appear- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  night.    With 
irritating   firmness   the   little    fellow, 
whose  country  life  had  no  doubt  made 
him  as  familiar  with  the  nocturnal  as 
with  the  diurnal  sky,  said  first  that 
what  was  seen  was  the  moon;  then  that 
if  the  statement  were  pressed  he  should 
call  it  a  lie;  and,  finally,  that  if  it  were 
affirmed  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  clerical  speaker  himself,  he  would 
be  prepared  to  say  ''yer  wasn't  sober.*' 
This  native  openness  grows  more 
amusing  when  it  peeps  through  a  thin 
veneer  of  our  culture.    Here  the  sharp 
contrast  which  is  of  the  life  of  humor 
quickens    the    sense    of    incongruity. 
Very  charming  in  this  way  are  the  naif 
disclosures  of  the  natural  egoism  in  the 
first  attempt  at  politeness  and  kindness. 
A  wee  maiden  who  was  enjoying  a 
swing  cast  a  half  pitiful  glance  at  her 
unlucky   comrade  who  was  standing 
and  looking  on  with  big  admiring  eyes, 
and  observed,  "I  wish  I  wasn't  so  f <Hid 
of  swinging,  then  I  would  get  out  and 
let  you  swing."    With  this  may  be  com- 
pared the  following  mal  apropos.    A 
little  giri  on  taking  her  toy  from  another 
child  who  was  playing  with  it  said,  by 
way  of  explanation,   "You  know   we 
can't  both  enjoy  it"    The  child  had 
apparently  reached  the  stage  of  moral 
development  at  which  sharing  things 
becomes  impossible;  but  when  it  came 
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to  giving  up  to  another  the  native 
egoism  was  too  strong.  It  Is  a  slightly 
different  but  not  less  amusing  case 
when  the  small  person  whose  soul  is 
created  transparent  makes  the  first 
awkward  tentatives  in  deception.  An 
American  boy  of  five  was  visiting  his 
aunt  in  a  lower  flat  of  the  house.  His 
mother  called  from  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
"A.y  you  must  come  home  now."  To 
which  A.  shouted  back,  "I  don't  hear, 
mamma.  Do  I  Aunt  L.?"  The  story  1 
suspect  Is  not  complete^  Possibly  the 
aunt  heard  and  called  his  attention  to 
the  home-call.  But  any  way  it  is  a 
delicious  example  of  the  child's  harm- 
less type  of  fib. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  fullest  enter- 
tainment of  the  kind  we  are  dealing 
with  comes  from  the  whimsicalities  of 
childish  thought.  Here  we  see  In  full 
play  all  the  amusing  and  lovable 
simplicities  of  child-nature.  And  the 
child's  way  of  taking  us,  if  we  are 
worthy  of  it,  into  his  confidence,  and  of 
telling  us  as  well  as  our  defective  lan- 
guage allows  all  that  is  passing  In  his 
mind,  makes  the  observation  of  the 
workings  of  his  mind  an  inexhaustible 
entertainment. 

There  is  something  in  the  little  ob- 
server's way  of  looking  at  objects  and 
describing  them,  which  by  its  remote- 
ness from  our  customary  modes  of 
classifying  things,  gives  a  pull  to  the 
risible  muscles.  A  little  boy  in  de- 
scribing a  fat  lady  said  she  was  just  like 
a  seal.  Here,  of  course,  the  look  of 
rudeness  counts  for  something  in  the 
provocation  of  laughter.  A  more 
adequate  attention  might  show  that 
there  was  singular  appropriateness  in 
the  simile.  The  human  figure  bereft 
by  its  obesity  of  the  neck  and  waist 
divisions  does  grow  seal-like.  So  that 
to  one  who  examines  with  the  care 
which  they  deserve  these  first  attempts 
to  describe  the  look  of  things  the  effect 
of  the  merely  odd  and  whimsical  may 
become  mellowed  by  the  presence  of  a 
feeling  akin  to  that  with  which  we  greet 
the  fresh  penetrating  observations  of 
genius. 

These  refreshing  departures  from  our 
painfully   rigid   modes   of  looking  at 


things  may  meet  us  in  the  simplest 
observations.  We  are  so  stupidly  set, 
for  example,  on  describing  decapitation 
as  a  cutting  off  of  the  head  from  the 
body,  that  when  a  small  boy  speaks  of 
Oharles  the  First's  body  having  been 
cut  off  from  his  head,  we  cannot  forbear 
laughing  at  what  we  regard  as  the  sole- 
cism. Yet  the  young  speaker  was 
surely  just  as  near  the  truth  of  things 
as  our  correct  selves,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  this  essential  rightness  of  the 
child's  perceptions,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  purely  arbitrary  charac- 
ter of  many  of  our  language-forms,  adds 
sensibly  to  the  humorous  value  of  such 
sayings. 

In  many  cases  no  doubt  this  recogni- 
tion of  childish  ];>enetratlon  is  wanting, 
and  then  our  humorous  contemplation 
takes  on  another  shade  having  In  it  a 
just  discoverable  trace  of  pity.  I  allude 
to  those  odd  childish  thoughts  which 
are  begotten  of  ignorance.  To  us 
adults  it  seems  so  obvious  that  people 
grow  bald  through  the  disappearance  of 
the  hair  that  it  sounds  delightfully 
whimsical  when  a  certain  little  fellow 
talks  of  the  head  having  grown  through 
the  hair.  Here  is  a  slightly  different 
example  of  the  same  thing.  A  boy  of 
four  asked  to  be  taken  with  his  elders 
to  a  ball.  He  was  told  that  he  must 
first  learn  to  dance.  Upon  this  he  de- 
livered himself  as  follows:  ''But  I  tan 
dance,  and  my  way  is  more  difficult 
than  your  way.  I  tan  dance  alone,  but 
you  have  to  be  holded  up."  This  was 
not  smartness,  perverted  ingenuity  as 
some  might  suppose;  it  was  a  bit  of 
perfectly  natural  child-thought  To 
the  little  philosopher  there  seemed 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  make 
dancers  dance  in  "pairs"  and  hold  one 
another  in  so  tight  a  grip  unless  it 
were  to  keep  one  another  from  falling. 

In  many  of  these  naif  misinterpreta- 
tions of  what  is  seen  the  point  of  the 
humor  involves  of  course  a  side  hit  at 
grown-up  weaknesses  which  lie  hid 
from  the  child.  A  good  example  of  the 
charm  of  this  childish  innocence  Is 
given  by  Mr.  Punch  when  he  makes 
little  Jessie  ask  her  mamma  in  a  rail- 
way carriage,  *'Why  do  all  the  tunnels 
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smell  so  strong  of  brandy?"  to  the  dis- 
grust  of  a  puritanic  looking  lady- 
traveller  sitting  close  by.  Here,  indeed, 
I  suppose,  everybody  recognizes  that 
the  butt  of  the  joke  is  this  hypocritical 
looking  lady  with  her  carefully  hidden 
bottle. 

In  this  refreshingly  simple  child- 
thought  we  find  that  things  are  apt  to 
be  sorted  with  strange  bedfellows.  A 
child's  direct  and  often  minute  inerpec- 
tion  of  things,  backed  by  his  ignorance 
of  our  ways  of  looking  at  them,  leads 
him  to  throw  them  into  queer  categories. 
A  boy  of  three  was  overheard  asking 
a  gentleman  visitor:  "Does  you  belong 
to  Salvation  Army?"  What,  one  won- 
ders, were  the  particular  glories  the 
little  fellow  ascribed  to  this  popular 
corporation?  Perhaps  if  we  knew 
more  of  what  was  passing  in  the  small 
questioner's  mind,  we  might  discover 
the  remark  to  be  yet  richer  in  humorous 
significance.  Another  example  of  this 
childish  tendency  to  re-arrange  our 
familiar  classifications  is  supplied  by 
tlie  remark  of  a  boy  of  five  who  being 
asked  Wtatlier  the  baby  was  christened, 
answered  with  alseiity,  "No,  she  isn't 
christened  but  she's  vaccinated."  Tbts 
queer  Juxtaposition  of  things,  with 
what  seems  to  be  the  implied  thought 
that  the  vaccination  was  a  solemn  cere- 
mony which,  like  christening,  somehow 
added  to  the  dignity  of  baby,  is  one  of 
those  choice  morsels  which  make  the 
humorist  smack  his  lips  from  supreme 
satisfaction. 

Even  when  things  are  not  thus  taken 
out  of  their  customary  categories^  the 
juxtaposition  of  them  by  the  active 
young  mind  may  be  droll  through  its 
manifest  ignorance  of  important  differ- 
ences. The  child  that  in  repeating  the 
story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  said  that 
the  kind  gentleman  came  and  poured 
some  paraffin  over  the  poor  man,  made 
a  natural  enough  verbal  substitution, 
yet  one  which  by  its  glorious  sweep  of 
misapprehension  should,  one  supposes, 
tickle  the  most  inert  of  humorous 
muscles.  A  less  obvious  illustration 
may  be  taken  from  Punch,  'This  is 
the  Suez  Canal,  isn't  it,  mother?"  says 
a  tiny  lady  standing  on  a  bridge  and 


looking  down  to  the  water  below. 
Being  told  that  it  was  the  Regent's 
Canal  she  replied,  "Oh,  of  course.  How 
stupid  of  me!  I'm  altooifs  confusing 
those  two  canals."  This  charming 
incident  owes  something,  no  doubt,  to 
the  old-fashioned  address  with  which 
the  diminutive  lady  corrects  her  child- 
ish error.  But  to  the  discerning  eye 
the  tasty  kernel  lies  in  this  error  itself. 
We  seem  to  follow  the  wee  maiden  as 
she  hears  about  the  glories  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  dreaming  of  its  brave  ships  and 
its  Arabs,  and,  child-like,  always  ex- 
pecting to  see  her  vision,  whereas  the 
irony  of  circumstances  confronts  her 
only  with  this  dirty  shipless  water,  in 
which  she  is  not  interested  enough  to 
learn  its  name.  What  wonder  if  she 
forgets  now  and  then  and  tries  to  hide 
the  dull  looking  thing  from  her  sight 
under  the  splendors  of  her  wonder- 
world!  We  laugh  before  we  think  all 
this;  yet  he  who  thinks  it  laughs  the 
longer,  and  has  the  sweeter  mirth. 

As  the  story  of  the  paraffin  sho-ws, 
this  amusing  re-arrangement  of  things 
by  a  child's  wits  is  often  prompted  by  a 
misapprehension  of  our  language. 
Very  funny  are  some  of  the  meanings 
nnsnspeeted  by  im  wMch  Us  ^atek 
little  mind  puts  into  our  words.  A 
little  glri  of  five  or  so  was  much 
puzzled  on  hearing  the  lines  of  the  old 
hymn:— 

And  Satan  trembles  when  he  sees 
The  weakest  saint  upon  his  knees. 

"Whatever,"  she  asked,  "did  they  want 
to  sit  on  Satan's  knees  for?  I'm  sure  I 
should  not  like  to  sit  on  Satan's  knees 
at  all,  and  why  should  he  tremble  If 
they  were  so  little?"  This  is  a  delight- 
ful bit  of  childish  misunderstanding, 
and  is  half  pathetic  in  its  suggestion  of 
how  far  astray  the  nimble  mind  is  apt 
to  wander  when  searching  for  the  mean- 
ings of  our  hieroglyphics. 

It  is  entertaining,  too,  to  watch  the 
effort  of  the  young  brain  to  put  some 
meaning  into  a  wholly  strange  word. 
His  modus  operandi  here  is  to  make 
what  we  should  call  a  pun,  assimilating 
the  sound,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  to 
some  familiar  word-sound.    A  little  boy 
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between  three  and  four  had  apparently 
thought  about  the  sound  "A-men"  at 
the  end  of  prayers,  and  had  decided 
that  it  had  to  do  with  men.  So  having 
occasion  to  put  a  family  of  white  China 
rabbits  through  their  prayers,  he  made 
tliem  end  up  by  saying  Instead  of 
-A-m«i,"  "A-rabbits." 

One  curious  feature  of  a  child's 
thought  is  its  naif  introduction  of  its 
own  standards  i>f  experience.  How 
quaint  and  yet  daintily  fretty  is  the  way 
in  which  a  child  who  takes  to  you  will 
assume  that  you  share  in  hfs  expe- 
rience. Alittle  girl  of  seven  in  talking  to 
a  lady  about  waking  up  at  night,  said, 
"When,  you  know,  one  thinks  about 
princes  and  fairies."  This  tendency  of 
the  child  to  rejuvenate  his  older  friends, 
endowing  them  with  his  own  ideas  and 
feelings,  shows  itself  in  a  good  deal 
of  his  amusing  reasonings.  Because 
the  little  chatterbox  is  only  silent  before 
others,  spontaneously  at  least,  when 
he  feels  shy,  he  naturally  enough  con- 
cludes that  older  people  when  silent  are 
shy  also.  "Mamma,"  said  a  little  girl 
of  four  and  a  half  years  to  her  mother 
at  table,  "you  seem  as  if  you  were  shy 
now  you're  at  dinner;  you  don't  talk." 
This  feeling  of  shyness,  of  "gdne,"  is  a 
massive  experience  in  childhood,  and  is 
apt  to  be  put  to  wonderful  uses  In  early 
logic.  A  teacher  was  once  talking  to 
her  class  about  the  miracle  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  and  asked  how  it  could  be 
that  so  much  remained  after  the  multi- 
tude bad  been  fed.  A  small  German 
girl  eagerly  stretched  out  her  hand, 
and  on  being  invited  to  speak  said,  "Sie 
haben  sich  genirt,"  i.e.,  "They  (the 
guests)  did  not  feel  quite  at  home." 
This  explanation  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  obvious  to  the  dull  man's  brain 
unfamiliar  with  childish  logic.  But  to 
those  who  know  this  is  clear  enough. 
To  the  little  lady  properly  instructed  in 
good  manners  it  was  rather  expected 
that  guests,  especially  guests  enter- 
tained by  a  great  personage,  should 
leave  a  part  of  the  repast,  if  only  not 
to  seem  greedy.  Perhaps  memories  of 
her  own  unsatisfied  appetites  resolutely 
repressed  by  a  reminder  of  the  injunc- 
tion, "You  must  behave  nicely  and  not 


be  greedy,"  came  back  to  the  little 
student,  and  supplied  her  with  what 
she  no  doubt  thought  an  excellent 
answer  to  the  teacher's  question.  The 
humorous  point  lies  in  the  tacit  assump- 
tion of  this  childish  logic  that  a  table 
cannot  be  too  bountifully  spread  if  only 
appetite  is  allowed  to  have  its  full 
swing. 

A  like  amusing  extension  of  early 
experience  is  observable  in  the  common 
inference  that  grown  people  share  in 
the  child's  timidity.  I  was  once  the 
spectator  of  a  charming  bit  of  out-of- 
door  play.  A  tot  of  a  child  ran  on  in 
trout  of  the  rest  of  her  party,  consisting 
of  two  nurses  and  another  child,  and 
turning  to  ttiem  called  in  a  tone  of  real 
compassion,  ^ow  I'm  leaving  you  all 
behind."  It  was  half  make-believe  per- 
haps, yet  the  suggestion  that  the  two 
stalwart-looking  young  women  would 
feel  desolated  by  this  speck  of  a  child 
moving  a  few  yards  away  from  them 
was  irresistibly  comical.  Here  is 
another  example  of  this  naif  ascription 
of  fear.  A  mother  was  sitting  on  the 
top  of  a  tramcar  between  her  two  boys. 
An  arm  stole  half-involuntarily  round 
each  of  them;  whereupon  one  of  them. 
aged  six  and  a  half,  said  to  her  with  the 
privilege  of  his  years,  "Don't  be  a 
coward,  you  have  the  safest  place  be- 
tween us."  The  boy's  logic  was  identical 
with  that  of  the  mite  already  alluded  to, 
who  supposed  that  the  claspings  of  the 
dancing  couples  were  wholly  a  matter 
of  mutual  support. 

One  amusing  direction  of  this  childish 
logic  is  the  severe  enforcement  of  the 
proprieties  of  childhood  on  grown-up 
circumstances.  The  first  view  of  the 
white  surplice  is  apt  to  be  shocking 
rather  than  simply  "funny"  to  a  well- 
bred  child.  A  little  girl  of  four  on  being 
taken  to  church  for  the  first  time  and 
seeing  the  clergyman  enter,  said  to  her 
nurse  In  a  highly  offended  tone,  "Oh, 
nurse,  what  a  yude  (rude)  man  to  turn 
(come)  here  with  his  night-down  on." 

Something  of  this  same  projection  of 
the  child's  own  experience  peeps  out  in 
his  first  attempts  to  understand  the 
things  about  him.  Pussy's  likes  and 
dislikes   are   naively   supposed   to   be 
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similar  to  his  own,  and  tliis  rale  is  often 
applied  with  alarming  results  to  that 
good-natured  and  long-suffering  play*- 
mate.  Very  droll  and  pretty  at  once 
was  the  little  girl's  fancy  that  the  peb- 
bles on  the  road  looked  as  if  they  were 
tired  of  lying  in  one  place  and  that  it 
would  be  a  kindness  to  carry  them  else- 
where for  a  change. 

In  this  assumption,  so  natural  to  the 
child  though  so  odd  to  us,  that  other 
persons  and  things  feel  as  he  feels,  we 
have  the  germ  of  all  anthropomorphism. 
And  a  part  of  the  droll  fascination  of 
these  early  reasonings  for  the  person 
who  thinks  resides  in  their  exaggera- 
tion of  older  folks'  illogicalities.  The 
child  is  anthropomorphist,  too,  in  the 
fuller  sense  that  he  Judges  of  natural 
objects  after  the  standard  of  human 
experience  and  life,  and  this  tendency 
is  apt  to  take  unexpected  and  comical 
directions.  A  little  fellow  of  three  was 
standing  with  his  father  near  a  railway 
watching  a  goods  train  pass  in  its 
proYokingly  slow  manner,  when  he 
came  out  with  the  original  observa- 
tion, "  'At  be  an  awful  old  train,  pa." 
The  notion  that  the  train  shares  in  our 
life-changes  of  youth  and  9^e  may 
strike  one  as  merely  absurd,  yet  closer 
scrutiny  suggests  that  to  the  child  the 
wonderful  self-moTing  thing  with  its 
visible  breath  and  its  snorting  sounds, 
is  naturally  something  very  much 
alive.  A  little  scratching  of  the 
surface  of  a  childish  saying,  while  it 
may  remove  something  of  the  appear- 
ance of  utter  absurdity,  by  no  means 
robs  it  of  its  delightful  drollery.  The 
humorist  who  thus  looking  below  the 
surface  half  understands  the  comical 
ways  of  childhood  may  in  the  end 
derive  a  richer  enjoyment  from  scan- 
ning them. 

In  close  companionship  with  this  im- 
pulse of  the  child  to  think  of  things 
generally  as  fashioned  like  himself,  we 
find  another  which  is  no  less  entertain- 
ing. He  has  the  amiable,  unconscious 
egoism  of  supposing  that  things  about 
him  have  some  mysterious  relation  to 
himself,  being  especially  meant  for  his 
good,  or  having  unpleasant  designs  on 
his  comfort.    A  child  I  find  is  apt  to 


dislike  greatly  the  appearance  of  the 
moon  seen  through  a  window,  suppos- 
ing somehow  that  she  is  there  for  the 
express  purpose  of  watching  himself. 
One  American  child  of  five  quaintly 
renuirked  to  an  older  child  that  seemed 
frightened  on  hearing  about  earth- 
quakes, "Why,  no,  D.,  they  don't  have 
earthquakes  in  little  towns  like  this." 
The  words  suggest  that  the  little  com- 
forter conceived  of  the  earthquake  as 
something  which  was  specially  de- 
signed for  human  spectators,  to  throw 
them  into  cold  shudders,  or  possibly  to 
electrify  them  with  the  delicious  ex- 
citement of  danger,  according  to  their 
temperaments,  and  which  would  not 
therefore  be  brought  on  the  scene  where 
there  was  not  a  full  house,  so  to  speak. 
The  saying  seems  to  me  full  of  the 
characteristic  quaintness  of  child- 
thought  It  is  so  deliciously  comical  to 
us  who  know,  or  fancy  we  know,  what 
these  alarming  oscillations  of  the  earth's 
surface  really  are,  to  have  them  thus, 
turned  by  the  naif  conceit  of  the  child- 
mind  into  a  kind  of  show.  Yet  may  we 
not  here  too  detect  an  exaggeration  of 
something  i9  older  people's  thought 
about  the  universe,  and  in  smiling  at 
the  crudity  of  the  child's  whimsical 
fancy  be  half  quizzing  our  own  occa- 
sional lapses  from  the  perfectly  de- 
tached and  unimpassioned  point  of 
view  of  science? 

To  Judge  by  the  frequency  with  which 
they  are  repeated  it  would  seem  as  if 
children's  sayings  about  God  and  other 
solemn  subjects  are  apt  to  be  especially 
amusing  to  their  elders.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at.  If  we  persist  in  talk- 
ing to  these  little  people  about  such 
remote  and  abstract  matters  we  must 
expect  them  to  go  on  translating  our 
meanings  in  surprising  ways  into  their 
own  homely  ideas.  It  is  so  easy  to 
laugh  at  the  familiarities  which  the 
license  of  child-speech  takes  with  these 
grave  mysteries.  Just  because  most  of 
us  have  enough  of  profanity  in  us  to 
derive  a  momentary  gratification  from 
the  observation  of  an  unintended  irrev- 
erence. Yet  to  laugh  at  the  child's 
daring  naturalisms  merely  as  a  specially 
privileged  kind  of  Jesting,  at  matters 
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usually  regarded  'as  'saic^^ed  is  very  t&t 
from  appreciating  the  humorous  side 
of  this  department  of  child-thought. 
To  laugh  at  irreverence  merely  as  such 
is,  in  the  case  of  children  as  of  older 
folk,  to  encourage  a  con8cU>u8  irrev- 
erence; and  perhaps  there  is  no 
manifestation  of  young  "smartness** 
more  truly  offensive  than  such  a  con- 
scious taking  of  liberties  with  subjects 
which  others  profess  to  revere  though 
they  show  themselves  ready  enough  to 
laugh  at  the  liberties  taken  with  them. 

Humorous  appreciation  begins  when 
reflection  robs  the  audacious-looking 
saying  of  its  impiety,  when  we  begin  to 
perceive  the  delightfully  naif  child- 
thought  which  prompts  it,  when  we 
half  spy  the  perfect  naturalness  of  this 
thought;  and,  one  may  add,  when  some- 
thing of  pity  steals  into  our  amusement 
at  the  spectacle  of  the  little  thinker 
compelled  by  our  foolish  modes  of  in- 
struction to  grapple  with  insoluble 
problems. 

When  this  point  of  view  is  taken 
even  reverent  persons  may  find  a 
legitimate  entertainment  in  children's 
attempts  to  tell  us  how  they  think 
about  God.  Very  quaint,  for  example, 
are  the  ways  in  which  a  child  tries  to 
fix  God's  habitation.  Told,  perhaps, 
that  he  lives  far  above  us,  the  little 
reasoner,  who  has  a  thoroughly  human 
weakness  for  bringing  his  divinity  as 
near  as  possible,  sets  him  on  a  hill  hard 
by,  or  it  may  be  in  an  old  apple-tree, 
where  he  may  conveniently  be  visited. 

God's  abode  is  apt  to  be  thought  out 
with  an  amusing  childish  logic,  in 
which  we  may  now  and  again  see  the 
attempt  to  bring  together  somewhat 
conflicting  ideas.  For  example,  God's 
house  is  ef  course  imagined  as  a  beauti- 
ful palace  with  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
things  in  and  about  it.  Yet  the  child  is 
wont  to  put  thoroughly  homely  touches 
into  this  picture  of  a  far-away  magnifi- 
cent mansion.  Thus  he  may  think  that 
it  has  draughty  doors  like  a  badly  built 
London  house,  and  in  his  prayer  ask 
God  ki'Qdly  to  mind  and  shut  the  doors, 
as  his  grandpa  who  has  just  died  can't 
stand  the  draughts.  Here  the  quaint 
realization  of  the  heavenly  palace  in 


terms  of  modest  terrestrial  dwellings 
is  motived  by  solicitude  for  a  member 
of  the  family.  In  other  cases  the 
motive  may  be  the  explanation  of  some 
known  natural  phenomenon  which  in 
a  vague  way  is  aasigned  a  divine  origin. 
Thus,  an  American  child  excogitated 
the  funny  idea  that  the  noise  of  thunder 
came  from  shooting  coals  into  the  cellar 
of  God's  house.  Possibly  to  this  chUd 
the  adjunct  of  a  coal-cellar  was  one  of 
the  impressive  marks  of  a  grand  house. 

The  quaint  charm  of  all  this 
anthrepomorphism  in  children's  reason- 
ing lies  in  its  perfect  nalvetd.  We  may 
find  something  of  this  same  amusing 
and  lovable  simplicity  in  other  direc- 
tions of  child-thought.  Indeed,  what  Is 
most  characteristic  in  the  logic  of  the 
nursery  is  the  tendency  to  ignore  the 
complexities  of  things,  to  reduce  the 
realm  of  nature  and  of  human  action 
alike  to  a  beautiful  simplicity;  and 
though  looking  on  this  naif  tiiought 
with  our  older,  wiser  eyes  we  smile,  our 
smile  is  a  most  good-natured  one,  for 
we  are  half  conscious  of  loving  the  very 
simplicity  of  mind  which  provokes  it. 

Hardly  anything  is  more  engagingly 
droll  in  this  way  than  a  child's  first 
attempts  to  get  at  the  law  of  things. 
He  finds,  for  example,  that  people's 
knowledge  appears  to  vary  with  their 
size— to  this  extent,  at  least,  that  the 
boy  of  four  knows  a  lot  more  than  the 
baby  in  arms,  and  that  about  some 
things  the  grown-up  knows  even  more 
than  the  boy  of  four.  On  this  basis  be 
proceeds  to  reason  that  giants  must 
have  an  awful  lot  of  knowledge.  One 
little  fellow  supposed  that  Gtoliath  was 
the  cleverest  arithmetician  in  the 
world.  The  logic  of  childhood  knows 
nothing  of  exceptions. 

A  like  impulse  to  simplify  things 
shows  itself  In  thought  about  human 
institutions.  Marriage,  from  the  child's 
point  of  view,  is  a  kind  of  contradiction. 
The  law  of  love,  according  to  his  expe- 
rience, is  rooted  in  intimacy.  It  is 
right  for  brothers  and  sisters  who  live 
in  the  same  house  and  have  the  mutual 
knowledge  of  daily  companionship  to 
love  one  another;  but  how  can  two 
strangers  love  one  another  so  much  as 
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to  want  to  live  together?  A  boy  of 
seven  once  said  to  his  mother,  "I  don't 
see  why  husbands  and  wives  must  be 
so  fond  of  each  other.  They  are  no 
relations  at  all.  A  husband  is  Just  a 
man  yoU  pick  up  anywhere."  This  boy, 
a  smart  one  as  his  language  suggests, 
probably  expressed  a  widespread  child- 
ish perplexity.  The  thought  is  amus- 
ing because  of  its  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  marriage;  but  even  as  we 
smile  do  we  not  half  feel  that  the  child's 
way  of  looking  at  human  relationships 
is  in  a  sense  the  right  one,  and  that 
marriage,  however  necessary,  is  in  a 
manner  eminently  unnatural? 

A  child  carries  his  delightful  love  of 
simplification  into  the  domain  of  rules 
of  conduct.  He  accepts  them  with  a 
terrible  literalness,  refuses  to  recognize 
an  exception,  and  is  the  bom  foe  of  the 
sophistries  of  the  casuist  Qirls,  who 
are  apt  to  take  rules  of  behavior  more 
seriously  than  boys,  furnish  choice  ex- 
amples of  this  exacting  literalness.  It 
was  a  girl  who,  seeing  her  elder  sister 
point  at  a  chestnut-tree  decked  with  its 
new  bloom,  reminded  her  in  a  shocked 
tone  that  it  is  rude  to  point.  It  was  a 
girl,  too,  who  in  Mr.  Punch's  amusing 
story  declined  to  take  her  change  from 
the  toy  shopkeeper  on  the  ground  that 
**  we're  not  allowed  to  take  money  from 
anybody  but  grandpa!"  In  these 
cases  the  droll  simplicity  of  the  thought 
seems  to  grow  more  entertaining  from  a 
certain  comical  appearance  of  elderly 
straigbt-lacedness. 

I  have  tried  to  take  my  reader  into  a 
world  which  many  of  us  think  we  know, 
but  which  is  probably  but  half  known 
to  the  most  enlightened  of  us.  My  aim 
has  been  to  show  by  a  few  sample 
stories  what  a  quaintly  lovable  world  it 
is;  how  much  there  is  in  it  to  enliven  the 
dull  hours,  and  even  to  brighten  the 
sad  ones. 

Like  most  things  that  are  worth  hav- 
ing the  full  enjoyment  of  the  humors  of 
childhood  comes  only  to  him  who  takes 
pains  to  reach  it.  Most  people  know  in 
a  vague  way  that  children  are  *  amus- 
ing little  creatures."  Bven  ladies  much 
in  society,  who  are  far  too  busy  to 
trouble  in  general  about  the  doings  of 
the  nursery,  are  not  unwilling  now  and 


again  to  get  a  piquant  story  from  that 
terra  incoffnita,  if  it  seem  fit  to  be  served 
up  in  some  halting  dinner  conversation. 
Yet  much  more  is  needed  before  we  can 
enjoy  the  humorous  banquet  which 
nature  has  provided  for  us  in  child- 
talk.  For  first  of  all  we  must  "make 
friends"  with  children,  and  be  willing 
to  cast  aside  now  and  again  our  grave 
affairs  and  our  stiff  manners  In  order 
to  pass  a  companionable  hour  with 
some  child-mite,  lending  the  attentive 
ear  which  is  all  that  he  a»ks  as  the  price 
of  his  store  of  entertainment.  And  in 
the  second  place,  and  this  is  the  harder 
condition,  we  must  bring  with  us  not 
only  something  of  the  child's  own  love 
of  fun,  but  a  trained  faculty  of 
humorous  observation. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  worthy 
persons  miss  one  of  the  choice  refresh- 
ments of  life  because  they  do  not  com- 
bine these  two  conditions.  I  suspect 
that  there  are  estimable  young  women 
who  are  thrown  much  with  children,, 
who  in  a  manner  are  sympathetic  with 
them,  and  who  yet,  alas!  are  almost 
completely  blind  to  their  delectable 
drolleries.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  been  men  who  though  they  pos- 
sessed the  requisite  faculty  of  humor» 
appear  never  to  have  cared  to  know  and 
love  the  little  ones  who  would  have 
been  charmed  to  entertain  them.  What 
one  askSj  in  that  futile  chase  of  "might- 
have-beens"  that  it  is  so  hard  to 
abandon,  would  the  tart  satirist  Jon- 
athan Swift,  and  the  caustic  humorist 
Thomas  Carlyle,  have  been  if  they  had 
learned  to  love  and  to  associate  with 
these  little  people  who,  as  a  seven- 
teenth-century bishop  has  it,  are  best 
company  when  they  "can  but  prattle"? 
For  here  they  had  met  with  ignorances 
and  follies  which  could  never  have 
excited  their  contempt,  and  with 
paradoxes  and  other  absurdities  which 
would  have  left  them  perfectly  good- 
tempered.* 

X  I  have  ventured  in  this  paper  to  repeat  etorie» 
which  were  made  use  of  in  my  *'  Studies  of  Child- 
hood "  f  ora  somewhat  different  purpose. '  I  hare 
also  quoted  one  or  two  chiid-aneodotes  recently 
contributed  to  Truth.  Some  of  these  seem  to  me 
not  only  genuine  chUd-obserrations,  warm  out  of 
the  nursery  so  to  speak,  but  particularly  apt  ex- 
amples of  childish  thought. 
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From  The  Fortxiiglitly  BeTiew. 
THE    STORY   OF   AN   AMATEUR 
REVOLUTION. 

BY  A  J0HANNK8BUBO  BK8IDKNT. 

For  some  months  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Boer  government  in  this  country 
has  been  growing  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  absolute  refusal  of  the  Volksraad 
to  consider  the  grievances  of  the  Uit- 
lander  population,   in  spite   of   many 
appealis  and  petitions,   and   the   open 
challenge  of  some  of  the  more  extreme 
Boers  to  fight  if  we  were  not  contented, 
led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
would  be  obtained  by  peaceful  agita- 
tion.   I  will  not  go  more  fully  into  the 
political  aspects  of  the  case  than  to 
point  out  that  the  Uitlander  population 
pay  nine-tenths  of  the  taxes  and  are 
cut  off  from  all  "say"  in  the  govern- 
ment.    They  are  practically  debarred 
from  the  civil  service  and  all  govern- 
ment appointments.     Everything  used 
by  them  is  heavily  taxed,  food-stuffs 
and  every  necessary  Included.    Articles 
never  produced  In  the  Transvaal,  or 
only  In  the  smallest  quantity,  are  rated 
under  the  plea   of  protection,    which 
absolutely  fails  to  Induce  the  Boer  to 
attempt  either  manufacture  or  produc- 
tion.   The  railway  rates  are  enormous, 
the  lines  are  blocked  with  traffic  owing 
to  the  Ignorance  of  an  Ignorant  Hol- 
lander staff.     Native  labor,  so  Impor- 
tant In  the  working  of  our  mines.  Is 
rendered  scarce  and  costly  by  harass- 
ing regulations  and  the  insecurity  of 
the  roads.     The  condition  of  natives 
living  on  farms  In  the  more  out-of-the- 
way  districts  Is  little  better  than  sla- 
very.   The  home  government  seems  to 
forget  that  these  natives  were  handed 
back  to  Boer  rule  in  1881  on  the  distinct 
understanding   that    proper   and    Just 
treatment  should  be  meted  out  to  them. 
The  prisons  are  a  disgrace  to  a  state 
calling  itself  civilized. 

On  Saturday,  the  21st  of  December, 
Mrs.  B.  and  I  went  from  our  home  at 
Hoodepoort,  a  mining  district  ten  miles 
from  Johannesburg,  to  stay  with  some 
friends  In  Doomfonteln,  the  largest 
suburb  of  Johannesburg.  Our  host  was 
a  German,  and  his  wife  a  colonial.    We 


went  to  the  races  In  the  afternoon. 
The  quarterly  race-meeting  Is  always 
a  great  event.     That   day,    however, 
rumors    of    ccmsplrades    and    coming 
trouble  had  begun  to  spread,  and  one 
was  as  often  asked  for  an  opinion  on 
the  situation  as  on  a  racehorse.    The 
question  "Do  you  know  anything?"  did 
not  apply  to  the  Johannesburg  Handi- 
cap.    The  next  day,   Sunday,   I  was 
sBked  what  attitude  I  should  take,  and 
whether  I  would  shoot  If  called  upon. 
Naturally  I  first  wanted  to  know  more 
of  what  was  going  forward,  and  said 
I  would  give  a  straight  answer  In  a 
day  or  so.    On  Monday  the  only  talk 
of  the  street  and  the  club  was  "the 
situation."     Rumors    of    "recruiting," 
"Maxim    guns,"    "rifles"    were    flying 
about  like  squibs,  and  I  began  to  think 
I  had  better  send  my  wife  and  the 
maid  away  before  trouble  really  came. 
We  moved  that  afternoon  to  another 
house.    Our  host  was  an  Englishman, 
and  I  found  from  him  in  conversation 
after  dinner  that  he  was  in  the  thick 
of  the  plot,  and  was  very  anxious  for 
me  to  Join.    He  was  to  be  in  coimmand 
of  a  company,  and  already  some  of  my 
friends  had  Joined  it.     The  following 
day  I  had  an  Interview  with  one  of 
the   military   leaders,    and   asked   his 
advice   about   my   wife   going   away. 
This  he  strongly  recommended,  and  I 
should  probably  have  gained  further 
useful  Information  from  him  had  we 
not  been  Interrupted,  and  also  I  did 
not  wish  to  press  for  more  than  was 
needful.    Till  then  I  had  no  notion  that 
preparations    were   so   far   advanced, 
though  I  had  some  Idea  that  a  move- 
ment was  on  foot. 

Wednesday,  Christmas  Day,  Instead 
of  going  to  church  and  eating  a  great 
deal  too  much,  as  has  been  my  custom 
for  many  years,  we  hurried  out  to 
Roodepoort.  Having  packed  up  all  we 
wanted  and  stowed  away  anything 
that  was  of  value,  we  went  back  as 
quickly  as  we  could  to  Johannesburg, 
as  my  wife  intended  to  leave  that  night 
for  the  Cape.  On  our  arrival,  however, 
we  found  that  a  hitch  had  occurred, 
and  that  there  was,  therefore,  no  des- 
perate hurry.    We  were  able  after  this 
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to  eat  a  OhriBtmaB  dinner,  and  to  try- 
to  think  we  were  very  jolly.    Turkey, 
plum-pudding,  champagne,  Impending 
revolutions,  and  separation  don't  mix 
on  a  hot  summer's  evening,  so  I  don't 
recommend  them.    There  was  racing 
again  next  day  and  more  rumors.    The 
Reform  Committee,  under  the  title  of 
the  National  Union,  a  body  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  some  years.  Is- 
sued a  manifesto,  which  set  forth  all 
the  causes  for  dissatisfaction  with  the 
government,  and  practically  amounted 
to  an  ultimatum,  while  a  meeting  was 
called  for  January  6th,  at  which  the 
people  would  be  called  upon  to  endorse 
the  manifesto,  and  show  the  Pretoria 
officials  that  we  intended  to  get  our 
rights.    The  delay  I  have  referred  to 
was  at  least  in  part  caused  by  the 
frightful  block  in  goods  traffic  on  the 
line.    In  October  the  government  had 
closed    the    drifts    through    the    Vaal 
River  in  order  to  try  to  force  all  goods 
and  produce  to  come  in  by  the  Nether- 
lands Railway.    Though  they  yielded 
to  strong  representations  from  the  col- 
ony and  England,  and  threw  the  drifts 
open  again  in  a  few  days,  the  mischief 
was  done,  and  the  block  on  the  already 
overloaded     railway     became    almost 
hopeless  in  the  hands  of  an  incompe- 
tent Boer  staff.    Unfortunately,  too,  a 
railway  accident  occurred  in  the  col- 
ony; for  days  packing-cases  containing 
rifles    were    scattered    on    the    veldt, 
though,  fortunately,  none  were  broken, 
so  that  discovery  was  avoided.    In  all, 
about  three  thousand  rifles,  a  moderate 
quantity    of    ammunition,    and    three 
Maxim    guns    had    been    safely    got 
through,   but   these   were   not   nearly 
sufficient,  and  many  more  were  to  ar- 
rive before  January  6th.    The  way  the 
customs  officials  were  "got  at"  would 
probably  be  instructive  reading.    Some 
cases  were  marked  "machinery,"  some 
"explosives,"  some  cartridge  cases  came 
through  as  "plum-puddings,"  and  were 
accordingly  lined  with  that  commod- 
ity.   The  Maxims,  I  believe,  emerged 
from  a  huge  cylinder  labelled  "oil."    A 
quantity  of  rifles  were  carefully  hidden 
under  bags  of  coke,  and  were  duly  for- 
warded and  off-loaded  at  the  siding  of 


one  of  our  leading  mines  under  the 
plea  of  "Urgency." 

00  Friday,  the  27th,  my  wife  went 
to  Natal,  as  her  friends  at  the  Cape 
were  not  able  to  have  her.  It  was  none 
too  soon  to  go,  as  after  Friday  the  al- 
ready full  trains  became  absolutely 
crammed  with  fugitives.  I  am  glad  to 
say  very  few  men  except  Cornish 
miners  left  the  country.  These  ran  by 
the  hundred,  crowding  into  cattle  vans 
or  anywhere  else  where  they  could 
find  standing  room.  Women  and  chil- 
dren had  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
morning  in  trains  that  did  not  leave 
till  nearly  midnight.  All  sorts  of  old 
and  dirty  carriages  were  pressed  into 
the  service.  One  train  I  saw  off  on 
Saturday,  the  28th,  consisted  of  thirty- 
seven  wagons,  and  must  have  had  one 
thousand  people  in  it,  many  of  them 
standing  on  the  footboards.  No  joke 
to  undertake  a  sixty  hours'  journey  to 
the  Cape  without  a  seat,  or  rammed 
into  a  carriage  with  about  ten  babies 
and  children.  The  frightful  accident 
on  the  Natal  line,  by  which  I  think 
nearly  forty  people  were  killed  and 
others  injured,  was  one  of  the  results 
of  the  panic.  I  myself  saw  the  ill-fated 
train  start,  and  sent  some  letters  to 
Durban  by  one  of  the  passengers  who 
was  hurt.  Several  Netherlands  car- 
riages were  put  on  the  train;  they  are 
not  fitted  for  the  curves  of  the  Natal 
line  and  must  have  caused  the  smash. 

1  was  told  I  should  receive  my  rifle 
and  some  ammunition  on  Sunday. 
They  were  brought  round  in  a  four- 
wheeled  dog-cart  with  a  good  well,  and 
as  few  people  were  about,  it  was 
very  easy  to  take  them  into  our  houses. 
They  were  done  up  in  straw  and  can- 
vas. On  Monday  morning  I  went  out 
to  the  mine  to  see  how  things  were 
going  on  there.  The  men  had  realized 
by  this  time  that  a  row  was  imminent, 
and  were  anxious  to  devise  means  for 
protecting  the  property  and  for  obtain- 
ing rifles.  A  trolley  wa«  to  go  into 
town  that  evening  to  bring  out  any 
that  could  be  got.  I  returned  In  the 
evening  and  did  what  I  could  to  get 
them  arms,  but  the  authorities  were 
not  in  a  position  to  give  out  firnQB  ex- 
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cept  to  men  who  would  come  Into 
town.  That  eyening  news  came  in  that 
Jameson  had  crossed  the  border  and 
was  marching  on  Johannesburg.  All 
was  excitement  and  bustle.  The  com- 
mittee were  taken  by  surprise.  They 
did  not  intend  that  any  outside  help 
should  come  in  until  a  revolt  in  Jo- 
hannesburg had  actually  occurred,  and 
I  know  that  every  endeavor  was  made 
between  Christmas  Day  and  the  29th 
to  communicate  with  Dr.  Jameson  and 
inform  him  of  the  postponement  of 
events,  but  no  replies  were  received. 
As  it  was,  the  committee  had  to  act 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Guns  and 
ammunition  were  hastily  run  into  the 
town  from  the  Irene  estate  and  other 
places  during  the  night  Packing  cases 
had  to  be  forced  and  arms  distributed 
all  in  a  hurry.  Horses  had  to  be 
brought  in  from  different  localities, 
saddles  and  bridles  unpacked.  In 
fact,  the  night  was  one  rush  of  prepara- 
tions. 

Tuesday  morning  early  (December 
29th)  I  cleaned  my  rifle  and  made  my 
preparations.  Bought  a  belt,  canvas 
bag,  huge  flask,  etc.  Then  I  went  to 
the  club  to  receive  instructions.  These 
were— to  be  in  Von  Brandis  Square  at 
4.30  in  the  afternoon,  equipped  and 
ready  to  march.  By  this  time  all  the 
regular  police  had  been  withdrawn, 
and  men  were  going  about  rifle  in  hand 
to  the  different  rendezvous.  A  word  of 
praise  is  due  to  the  oflScials  for  so 
promptly  withdrawing  the  police.  They 
undoubtedly  saved  useless  bloodshed, 
as  their  numbers  were  too  small  to  be 
effective.  Shops  began  to  close  and 
many  put  up  barricades.  At  4.30  my 
company,  about  fifty  strong,  paraded, 
and  with  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  others  were  addressed  by  the 
commander  of  our  division.  The  win- 
dows of  the  houses  and  balconies  were 
filled  with  spectators  who  cheered  and 
waved  handkerchiefs.  Of  course,  we 
all  felt  very  brave  and  warlike,  as 
there  was  an  encouraging  absence  of 
any  enemy.  One  amusing  incident  was 
the  arrival  of  Oaptain  Von  Brandis,  an 
old  man  and  chief  magistrate  of  the 
town.     He  insisted  on  talking  to  us, 
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expressing  a  wish  that  he  was  a 
younger  man  that  he  might  come  out 
with  us,  and  ended  up  by  saying  he 
hoped  we  should  not  make  fools  of 
ourselves.  I  rather  think  he  has  the 
laugh  of  us  just  now.  Most  of  us  filled 
our  pockets  with  biltong— dried  buck 
or  beef— a  most  sustaining  food,  and 
our  fiasks  with  whiskey.  Whiskey, 
oddly  enough,  is  considered  indispen- 
sable by  most  South  Africans.  After 
about  an  hour  we  were  dismissed  till 
7.30,  so  that  we  might  have  a  chance 
of  getting  food,  and  I  with  several 
others  adjourned  to  the  club,  where  we 
had  dinner  as  soon  as  possible,  and  ate 
all  we  could  as  we  did  not  quite  know 
when  the  next  chance  of  feeding  would 
be.  At  a  quarter  past  seven  we  took 
up  our  "accoutrements"  and  marched 
off  to  Von  Brandis  Square  as  if  the 
world  belonged  to  us.  Arrived  there 
we  fell  in  and  numbered.  After  a  short 
pause,  while  other  companies  were 
falling  in,  we  united,  formed  fours  and 
set  off  for  Doornfontein  hilL  The 
crowd  cheered  us  and  we  beguiled  the 
two  hours'  march  by  singing  songs. 
Nearing  the  top  of  the  hill  which  com- 
mands the  town  we  passed  the  contin- 
gents from  the  mines  east  of  Johannes- 
burg. At  the  Nazareth  Home,  a  large 
and  not  quite  finished  building,  we 
halted,  were  dismissed,  and  told  we 
might  sleep  inside.  A  few  minutes 
found  some  of  us  in  a  large  lofty  room 
capable  of  holding  one  hundred  or 
more.  It  was  evidently  the  temporary 
carpenter's  shop,  as  there  were  lots  of 
timber  and  shavings  about  We  hoped 
for  a  few  minutes  that  we  should  have 
the  place  to  ourselves,  but,  in  a  short 
time,  in  tramped  the  mine  contingent, 
quickly  filling  up  our  room,  the  pas- 
sages and  all  the  other  rooms  on  the 
ground  fioor. 

The  noise  was  awful  and  the  lan- 
guage worse.  Many  of  these  men  had 
marched  over  twenty  miles  that  day 
and  were  loud  in  their  complaints, 
though  the  commissariat  wagons  were 
being  rapidly  off-loaded  outside.  After 
a  time  they  were  served  with  food, 
but  the  noise  was  kept  up  till  past  one 
o'clock  and  was  then  succeeded  by  the 
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best  collection  of  snores  and  grunts  It 
has  ever  been  my  fate  to  listen  to. 
About  twelve  o'clQCk  a  few  of  us  went 
outside  as  we  could  not  sleep,  and 
drank  the  new  year  in  under  the  bril- 
liant light  of  the  South  African  moon. 
By  and  by  we  returned  to  our  floor, 
but  the  snoring  and  grunting  of  scores 
of  not  very  sweet-smelling  men,  the 
trampling  of  others  in  the  passage,  and 
the  yelling  of  Kafllr  mule-drivers  out- 
side, did  not  allow  of  much  sleep.  Be- 
sides, the  first  night  on  the  hard  boards 
with  only  a  mackintosh  for  a  pillow, 
is  not  exactly  comfortable.  At  four 
o'clock  a  bugle  sounded  what  was  in- 
tended for  reveille,  and  we  turned  out. 
Why  so  early  I  do  not  know,  as  there 
was  nothing  to  do.  One  or  two  water 
taps  served  for  washing  purposes,  and 
were  much  patronized.  Between  six 
and  seven  a  good  Samaritan  turned  up 
from  a  neighboring  house  with  "boys" 
carrying  huge  jugs  of  coffee  which  they 
dispensed  to  all  around.  Very  refresh- 
ing it  was,  though  as  a  rule  I  hate 
early  coffee.  We  then  paraded,  and 
pickets  were  told  off.  By  eight  o'clock 
rations  of  coffee,  tea,  bully  beef,  and 
bread  was  served  out,  and  we  soon 
formed  messes  and  had  breakfast 
After  the  first  day  the  commissariat 
was  really  excellently  managed  and  all 
sorts  of  food  provided.  About  eleven 
I  was  told  off  on  picket  duty  and  was 
very  glad  to  get  outside  the  camp,  as 
several  rifles  had  been  let  off  in  un- 
pleasant proximity  by  enthusiastic  re- 
cruits, in  a  vain  endeavor  to  improve 
their  knowledge  of  Lee-Metfords.  By 
nightfall  things  were  more  ship-shape, 
and  quarters  were  allotted  to  us  at 
the  end  of  a  long  passage,  about  ten 
feet  wide,  so  that  when  we  lay  down 
there  was  a  considerable  mixing  up  of 
legs.  One  man  whose  "bed"  was  next 
to  mine  was  very  energetic  in  his  en- 
deavors to  make  himself  comfortable. 
After  a  prolonged  absence  he  reap- 
peared with  a  brick  and  a  piece  of 
wall-paper.  The  brick  was  to  be  a  pil- 
low, the  paper  did  service  as  a  blanket. 
He  retired  to  roost  triumphantly  half 
an  hour  before  we  did.  Presently  I 
arrived    from    a    foraging    expedition 


with  a  glass  of  whiskey  and  water  and 
a  crust  of  bread,  and  proceeded  to  step 
over  him  to  get  to  my  nook.  He  sprang 
up  very  indignant,  and  abused  me 
soundly  for  scattering  bread-crumbs  in 
his  bed.  That  crumb  story,  of  course, 
well  embellished,  is  still  going  round, 
and  I  don't  think  he  will  easily  forget 
it  Night  pickets  and  guards  were 
posted,  and  many  yarns  are  told  of  the 
false  alarms  they  spread.  One  man 
was  certain  the  Boers  were  coming. 
He  had  seen  large  bodies  of  them  ap- 
proaching. The  Boers  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  plantation  of  gum-trees 
waving  in  the  wind. 

Besides  our  own  camp  of  one  thou- 
sand men,  there  was  one  at  Hohen- 
helm  in  a  commanding  position,  and 
another  farther  west  at  Auckland 
Park.  The  town  was  policed  by  a 
body  of  men  under  Trimble,  late  head 
of  the  detective  department,  who  was 
deposed  about  two  months  ago  be- 
cause he  was  not  a  burgher.  Bodies  of 
horsemen  under  Bettiugton  and  others 
were  constantly  patrolling  the  town 
and  neighborhood.  Large  corps  of 
Australians,  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen 
were  also  formed,  but  unfortunately 
there  was  not  suflScient  ammunition. 
Shops  were  barricaded  and  business  at 
a  standstill.  Huge  crowds  daily  col- 
lected round  the  Reform  Committee 
offices,  waiting  for  news  of  Jameson 
and  the  movements  of  the  Boers.  For- 
age, mealies,  etc.,  went  up  to  famine 
prices,  in  spite  of  the  large  stocks 
known  to  be  in  the  place.  The  next 
day,  Thursday,  the  2nd,  we  did  some 
drilling,  and  about  9.30 1  was  instructed 
to  get  the  children  and  sisters  out  of 
the  Home,  and  send  them  on  trolleys 
into  town.  They  had  all  retired  to  the 
upper  floors  on  our  first  arrival.  With 
the  assistance  of  another  man  I  had 
Just  got  two  trolleys  covered  with  mat- 
tresses and  about  forty  children  with 
two  or  three  sisters  on  them,  when  an 
order  came  to  fall  in.  Back  into  the 
upper  rooms  they  had  all  to  be  bundled, 
while  the  trenches  dug  round  the  build- 
ing on  the  previous  day  were  lined. 
My  company  was  first  put  in  the  build- 
ing to  man  loop-holes,  but  most  of  us 
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were  so^  moved  out  to  the  trenches, 
where  we  Nmained  In  a  blazing  sun 
for  some  hoiups.  The  alarm  was  a 
false  one,  and  was.  probably  caused  by 
parties  of  Boers  being  sighted  in  the 
distance  moving  towards  Krugersdorp. 
At  no  time  did  they  really  contemplate 
attacking  our  positions,  as  the  armis- 
tice, pending  the  arrival  of  Sir  Her- 
cules Robinson  in  Pretoria,  was  already 
arranged.  In  the  afternoon  I  did  four 
hours'  picket  duty.  We  had  strict 
orders  not  to  return  the  fire  of  any 
enemy  should  one  appear. 

Rumor  at  this  time  ran  absolutely 
mad.  We  heard  that  the  government 
was  prepared  to  give  us  everything  we 
wanted.  Indeed,  for  the  first  day  or 
two,  I  believe  this  was  practically  the 
case,  as  the  government  had  informa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  we  had  twelve 
Maxim  guns  instead  of  only  three,  and 
about  twenty  thousand  rifles,  whereas 
we  had  but  three  thousand,  if  so  many. 
At  that  time  they  had  not  succeeded 
In  stopping  Jameson.  The  reports  came 
in  of  a  battle  near  Potchefstroom,  in 
which  Jameson  had  defeated  the  Boers 
with  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred  men. 
Five  minutes  later  we  would  be  told 
that  he  was  near  Krugersdorf ,  then  at 
Randfontein  fighting  hard.  Half  an 
hour  later  he  wa«  close  to  Johannes- 
burg, and  was  expected  in  half  an 
hour.  Sir  John  Willoughby  was  killed 
one  moment  and  revived  the  next,  and 
80  on.  The  Reform  Committee  agreed 
to  an  armistice  on  the  1st,  the  fact 
being  that  they  were  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  take  the  initiative.  They 
have  been  blamed  for  not  seizing  the 
gaol,  which  commands  the  town,  as 
well  as  the  position  which  we  occupied 
at  the  Nazareth  Home;  also  for  not 
blowing  up  the  railway  and  taking 
possession  of  the  telegraph  offices,  and 
above  all,  for  not  sending  assistance  to 
the  doctor;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  through  force  of  circumstances 
they  were  weak,  and  that  if  we  were 
to  secure  the  sympathy  of  the  British 
government  and  the  outside  world,  it 
was  imperative  to  be  very  careful  how 
we  acted.  The  prompt  action  of  the 
imperial  authorities  in  attempting  to 


recall  Jameson,  and  ordering  all  Brit*- 
ish  subjects  to  refrain  from  assisting 
him,  must  have  had  due  effect  on  their 
decisions.  No  one  seriously  doubted 
that  Jameson  would  get  through  safely, 
as  we  did  not  think  that  the  Boers 
would  have  time  to  muster  so  strongly, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  his  arrival  would 
be  the  signal  for  a  surrender  on  the 
part  of  the  government  When  the 
news  of  his  capture  was  confirmed, 
most  of  us  could  scarcely  accept  it. 
We  believed  that  he  must  have  sur- 
rendered to  the  queen's  proclamation 
or  something  of  that  sort 

Up  to  the  time  when  he  reached 
Doomkop  his  loss  had  not  been  severe, 
and  it  seems  probable,  from  observa* 
tions  made  on  that  ground,  that  he 
could  even  then  have  retired  from  the 
trap  laid  for  him.  But  men  and  horses 
must  have  been  thoroughly  fagged  by 
their  long  march  and  about  thirty 
hours'  almost  continuous  fighting.  It  ia 
evident  that  he  either  moved  on  to  the 
rough  country  near  Krugersdorp,  in 
the  expectation  of  meeting  relief  from 
Johannesburg,  or  else  was  ignorant  of 
the  country,  both  there  and  at  Doom- 
kop, some  eight  miles  south-east.  His 
guides  were  either  treacherous  or  iu' 
competent.  By  keeping  further  south 
and  coming  in  on  the  Kimberley  road, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  he  would  have 
come  through  without  much  loss. 
Doomkop  is  the  last  bit  of  really 
rough  country  he  would  have  encoun- 
tered, and  any  one  could  have  avoided 
it  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
district  But  these  are  considerations 
for  military  men,  not  for  amateur  rev- 
olutionists. 

On  Friday,  the  3rd,  most  of  the  mine 
contingents  were  disarmed  and  sent 
back  to  their  various  homes  to  resume 
work.  This  was  a  good  move,  as  there 
were  numbers  of  volunteers  in  the 
town  who  were  better  suited  for  using 
firuns,  but  who  were  totally  unarmed. 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  against 
the  miners  and  mechanics  who  so 
readily  turned  out;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  majority  of  them  should 
be  accustomed  to  firearms.  Their  dis- 
cipline in  camp  was  good,  and  their 
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coming  out  an  excellent  demonstration 
of  earnestness. 

Bnormous  stores  of  proYislons  had 
been  accumulated  by  the  reform  lead- 
ers, and  also  forage  for  the  horses  and 
cattle.  The  commissariat  was  well 
managed,  though  there  was  a  little 
trouble  at  first  Positions  for  defend- 
ing the  town  had  been  carefully  sur- 
yeyed.  The  Maxim  gun  was  well 
placed,  two  being  taken  up  to  the  Naza- 
reth Home  and  one  at  Hohenheim. 
During  the  week  when  Johannesburg 
was  under  arms  I  may  truthfully  say 
there  was  less  crime  and  less  drunk- 
•enness  than  has  eyer  been  known. 
There  were  a  few  cases  of  store  looting 
by  Kaffirs,  but  as  most  of  the  low-class 
Kaflir  stores  are  the  channel  of  illicit 
drink  trade,  I  do  not  think  their  de- 
struction altogether  a  misfortune.  We 
remained  in  the  camp  till  the  following 
Tuesday,  January  7th,  some  of  us  get- 
ting leave  every  day  to  go  into  the 
town,  which  meant  a  bath  and  change. 
We  all  helped  more  or  less  in  cooking, 
but  for  the  last  two  days  had  a  coolie. 
We  kept  our  spirits  up  in  spite  of  the 
rather  depressing  probability  of  it  all 
proving  a  fiasco.  Wild-cat  stories  of 
all  sorts  were  flying  about,  but  trust- 
worthy information  was  difficult  to 
obtain. 

The  high  comimissioner  had  arrived 
in  Pretoria  on  Saturday  night,  but  ne- 
gotiations were  not  begun  before  Mon« 
day,  as  the  Boer  absolutely  refuses  to 
attend  to  business  on  a  Sunday.  It  was 
known  that  we  were  surrounded  by 
large  numbers  of  Boers,  but  they  kept 
some  distance  off.  On  Monday,  the 
6th,  it  was  rumored  that  we  should 
have  to  lay  down  our  arms  in  order  to 
save  the  lives  of  Jameson  and  his  men. 
This  proved  to  be  true  on  Tuesday,  and 
though  many  of  us  felt  much  more  in- 
clined to  fight  it  out,  it  had  become 
generally  known  that  we  were  very 
short  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
very  little  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  carrying  out  the  order  of  the  Reform 
Committee.  I  was  in  Johannesburg 
on  Tuesday  morning,  and  stayed  to 
hear  Sir  Jacobus  de  Wet  and  Sir  Sid- 
ney Shippard  address  the  people  from 


the  balcony  of  the  dub.  The  crowd 
was  enormous,  and  naturaUy  very  ex- 
cited. The  speeches,  asking  the  towns- 
people to  give  up  their  arms  and  to 
remain  quiet,  in  order  to  save  Jame- 
son, were  not  good;  but  as  the  ma- 
jority of  the  audience  had  no  arms  to 
lay  down,  it,  perhaps,  did  not  much 
matter. 

When  I  got  back  to  Nazareth  Home 
the  camp  was  already  broken  up.  On 
the  evening  of  the  next  day  the  police 
began  arresting  the  Reform  leaders. 
They  surrounded  the  club  while  we 
were  at  dinner,  and  at  first  none  of  us 
knew  who  would  be  taken  and  who 
would  be  left;  so  we  ordered  coffee 
and  large  cigars,  and  awaited  events. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  few  be- 
sides the  actual  committee  were 
"wanted,"  and  I  think  a  good  many  of 
us  sighed  with  relief,  though  the  next 
day  we  all  pretended  to  be  insulted 
by  the  fact  that  we  were  not  consid- 
ered big  enough  game  to  be  noticed 
by  the  government  For  some  days 
the  authorities  did  not  think  that 
sufficient  arms  were  surrendered,  and 
Investigated  mines,  houses,  and  stores. 
Some  annoyance  was  also  given  by  the 
Boers  searching  people  travelling  on 
the  roads,  and  making  themselves  ob- 
Jecti<mable;  but  on  the  whole  I  think 
they  behaved  wonderfully  welL 


From  MaomUlan's  Magniine. 
RAMBLK8    OF    A    NATUBALIST    IK 
WOOLBiEB  FOBEST. 

The  reality  of  the  grievance  felt  by 
the  common  people  of  Bngland  in  the 
constant  extension  of  the  forests  by 
the  Norman  and  Angevin  kings  is  some- 
times questioned.  The  exaggeration 
of  the  tales  of  cruelty  inflicted  in  the 
creaticA  of  the  New  Forest  will  partly 
account  for  this  historic  doubt.  But  if 
the  terms  of  the  Charter  of  the  Forests, 
wrung  from  Henry  the  Third,  are  not 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  injury  caused 
by  the  progressive  annexation  of  large 
areas  of  land  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  sovereign,  as  a 
"single  and  mighty  Nimrod,"  the  num- 
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ber  and  extent  of  the  forests  which 
still  remain,  some  only  as  forest  in 
name,  others  with  partial  sarvivals  of 
forest-law,  may  be  cited  as  showing  the 
greed  of  the  early  foreign  kings  of 
England  for  this  princely  form  of  land- 
grabbing. 

Many  of  these  forests  are  almost  un- 
known to  the  general  public.  They  are 
not  important  from  their  size,  or  re- 
membered for  any  violence  which 
marked  th^r  appropriation.  They  are 
not  magnificent  enough  to  claim  a 
place,  under  the  stately  definition  of 
a  royal  forest,  as  a  *^rritory  priyileged 
for  wUd  beast  and  fowls  of  forest, 
chase,  and  warren  to  abide  in,  in  the 
safe  protection  of  the  king  for  his 
princely  delight  and  pleasure;"  neither 
were  they  large  enough  to  form  a  safe 
harbor  for  outlaws,  which  made  it  a 
matter  of  policy  to  place  certain  wild 
districts  under  the  arbitrary  control  of 
the  sovereign.  But  the  early  kings 
seem  to  have  marked  any  district,  how- 
ever small,  not  actually  under  cultiva- 
tion, for  their  peculiar  use,  and  to  have 
turned  them  into  forest  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen.  In  the  south,  not  only  such 
places  as  the  forests  of  Wychwood, 
Hainault,  Bpping,  Whittlewood,  and 
Ashdown,  were  annexed,  but  much 
smaller  and  less  valuable  spots.  At- 
tached to  the  present  management  of 
the  New  Forest,  for  instance,  are  a  con- 
stellation of  satellites  extending  from 
Parkhurst  Forest  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
with  Bere  Forest  and  Alice  Holt,  to 
Woolmer  Forest  on  the  borders  of 
Hampshire  within  forty  miles  of  Lon- 
don. 

Woolmer  Forest  occupies  a  middle 
place  between  the  varied  and  magnifi- 
cent wilderness  of  the  New  Forest,  and 
the  present  condition  of  Alice  Holt, 
which  was  early  converted  into  a  great 
oak  wood  for  growing  timber  for  the 
navy.  In  no  great  area  Woolmer  con^ 
tains  scenery  singularly  wild  and 
broken,  and  the  two  thousand  acres 
enclosed  by  the  crown  are  supple- 
mented by  a  wilderness  of  heather, 
bog,  po<^,  and  steep  rough  hills,  set 
in  the  centre  of  some  of  the  most  fer- 
tile, and  also  soiie  of  the  most  barren 


and  wild  country  of  the  south.  It  is 
separated  from  the  Hindhead  Heath 
by  the  beautiful  strip  of  country  run- 
ning from  Haslemere,  through  Bram- 
shott,  Liphook,  and  Headly  to  Bentley. 
To  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Meeon  valley,  and  its  northern  side  lies 
in  the  parish  of  Selbome,  not  many 
miles  from  the  "malm*'  valleys  and 
chalk  hills  of  that  wooded  and  fertile 
village.  Gilbert  White  says  much  of 
Woolmer  Forest.  It  was  the  wildest 
country  he  knew:  "A  tract  of  land 
about  seven  miles  in  length  by  two 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  abounding  with 
many  curious  productions  both  animal 
and  vegetable."  ''This  lovely  domain," 
he  continues,  "is  a  very  agreeable 
hamit  for  many  sorts  of  wildfowls 
which  not  only  frequent  it  in  the  win- 
ter, but  breed  there  in  the  summer, 
such  as  lapwings,  snipes,  and  wild 
duck,  and,  as  I  have  discovered  within 
these  few  years,  teals." 

The  blackgame  had  disappeared  in 
White's  time,  though  they  have  since 
been  re-introduced;  and  the  five  hun- 
dred head  of  red  deer  had  been  removed 
on  account  of  the  demoralization  which 
the  tradition  of  deer-stealing  caused  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  old  race  of 
deer-stealers  was  hardly  yet  extinct, 
and  used  to  recall  over  their  ale  the 
exploits  of  th^r  youth,  such  as  watch- 
ing a  pregnant  hind  to  her  lair,  and, 
when  the  calf  was  dropped,  paring  its 
feet  with  a  penknife  to  the  quick  to 
prevent  its  escape  till  it  was  large  and 
fat  enough  to  be  killed;  and  shooting 
one  of  their  neighbors  with  a  bullet 
in  a  turnip-field  by  moonlight,  mistak- 
ing him  for  a  deer.  Such  men  may 
even  now  be  found  in  the  New  Forest 
survivors  of  the  days  before  the  Deer 
Removal  Act  in  1849,  who  used  in 
their  youth  to  indulge  their  tastes  for 
this  attractive  form  of  poaching,  and 
have  never  settled  quietly  down  to  the 
purely  agricultural  life  since,  but  pick 
up  a  living,  no  one  quite  knows  how, 
on  the  skirts  of  the  forest. 

First  impressions  of  a  new  country 
are  always  vivid  and  delightful,  if  the 
district  is  worth  visiting  at  all.     Our 
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first  impression  of  Woolmer  Forest 
promised  so  much  that,  though  realized 
later,  we  could  hardly  believe  that  we 
had  so  quickly  found  what  we  had 
rather  hoped  than  expected  to  discover. 
We  knew  that  it  was  a  thoroughly 
wild  district,  though  so  near  to  London; 
and  that  it  had  once  been  a  noted 
haunt  of  rare  birds  we  had  Gilbert 
White's  authority.  But  whether  the 
forest  was  anything  more  than  an 
almost  treeless  waste,  as  in  White's 
days,  or  whether  it  were  beautiful  as 
well  as  wild  and  little  inhabited,  was 
left  for  actual  experience  to  discover. 
We  were  not  long  in  doubt.  The 
drive  from  Liphook  Station  on  the 
South-Westem  Railway  is  only  some 
three  and  a  half  miles,  and  the  road 
to  the  house,  in  which  we  had  secured 
quarters,  ran  beneath  a  steep,  heather- 
covered  ridge  ending  in  the  high  peak 
of  Walldon  Hill.  On  the  left  was  the 
lower  broken  ground  of  the  forest  cov- 
ered with  thick  plantations  of  fir,  larch, 
and  oak,  mixed  with  heather  and  bog, 
and  in  parts,  as  we  soon  perceived, 
studded  with  shining  pools.  It  was 
clearly  still  a  paradise  for  birds;  on 
almost  every  field  or  strip  of  moorland 
by  the  road  the  lapwings  were  running 
and  rising,  while  the  laugh  of  the  wood- 
peckers, the  call  of  the  cuckoo,  and  the 
cooing  of  the  ring-doves  rang  out  from 
the  woods  below. 

We  at  once  stepped  out  into  the  mar- 
gin of  the  forest  to  gain  an  idea  of 
the  country,  and,  if  possible,  to  make 
friends  with  some  of  the  natives. 
Woodland  countries  are  the  best  homes 
for  poor  men.  They  gain  much  from 
the  cheap  supply  of  fuel,  from  the  rab- 
bits and  fish,  which  in  spite  of  prohi- 
biticms  always  find  their  way  to  the 
cottage,  from  the  wild  fruits  and 
plants,  the  berries  of  the  forest,  and 
the  cresses  of  the  streams;  and  their 
work  in  the  woods  is  better  paid  and 
more  interesting  than  that  of  the  field 
laborer.  Add  to  this  that  at  Woolmer 
the  forester's  cottage  is  often  his  own, 
gained  by  encroachment  on  the  forest 
in  days  gone  by;  that  he  has  frequently 
rights  of  common,  and  runs  two  or 
three  active  little  cows  in  the  forest; 


and  you  have  a  very  pleasant  specimen 
of  the  happy  rural  Englishman. 

We  soon  discovered  two  or  three  for- 
esters' homes,  neat,  low,  red-tiled  cot- 
tages scattered  near  a  stream  on  some 
sound  ground  apparently  reclaimed 
from  a  marsh.  They  had  good  gardens 
with  plenty  of  wall-flowers  and  prim- 
roses in  bloom.  The  men  had  Just 
returned  from  their  work  of  timber- 
lopping  in  the  woods;  and  the  sitting- 
rooms  were  pervaded  with  a  fine  fresh 
odor  of  burning  fir-cones,  hot  cake,  and 
tea.  We  discussed  the  possibilities  of 
finding  rare  nests  in  the  forest,  and 
were  surprised  to  find  how  well  in- 
formed the  men  were  as  to  the  birds 
breeding  in  the  district.  Probably  this 
is  a  survival  of  the  days  when  the 
shooting  and  wild-fowling  of  the  forest 
were  more  considered  than  at  present. 

As  we  were  taking  leave  of  the 
friendly  woodman,  a  small  boy,  who 
had  been  listening,  volunteered  the  re- 
mark that  he  knew  of  a  snipe's  nest 
close  by,  and  led  the  way  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  to  a  little  wet 
hollow  full  of  pale  water-grass.  From 
this,  to  our  great  surprise,  two  snipes 
rose  at  our  feet,  and  we  found  the 
nest,  a  neat  hollow  in  the  grass,  but 
without  eggs.  These,  the  urchin  then 
informed  us,  he  had  broken  the  day 
before,  because  the  bird  had  been  sit- 
ting for  some  days  and  they  were  no 
good  to  eat.  He  apparently  ascril^ 
our  disappointment  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  also  wanted  to  eat  them,  for  he 
presently  ran  after  us  down  the  road, 
and  overtaking  us,  presented  a  small 
trout  "for  thee  teas,"  as  he  remarked. 
We  found  he  had  caught  the  trout  on 
a  night-line  baited  with  a  worm.  We 
did  eat  it  (though  not  for  "our  teas"), 
and  it  was  excellent,  like  a  Scotch  bum 
trout 

A  snipers  nest  and  a  poached  trout 
in  the  first  hour  of  our  stay  were  an 
earnest  of  something  very  fresh  and 
delightful  on  the  morrow.  Our  tem- 
porary host  was  the  chief  warder  of 
the  forest,  who  had  built  for  himself  a 
good  brick  house  on  the  side  of  Wall- 
don Hill,  roomy  and  commodious.  He 
gave  us  entertainment  and  Information; 
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and  it  waB  arranged  that  next  day  we 
should  accompany  an  under-warder, 
an  old  natlye  of  the  forest,  on  his 
rounds. 

The  view  across  the  forest  at  day- 
break was  far  more  beautiful  than  we 
had  anticipated.  Wakened  by  the 
cuckoos  which  were  shouting  their  call 
in  the  apple-trees  under  our  windows, 
we  saw  below  and  beyond  us  miles  of 
forest,  partly  woodland,  partly  heath. 
Rows  of  dark  pines  and  feathery 
larches  rose  rank  behind  rank  in  the 
low  ground,  with  clinging  yapors  float- 
ing across  their  lines,  where  the  woods 
hid  the  swamps  and  marshes.  Here 
and  there  rose  brown,  heather-crested 
hillocks,  beyond  which  were  wide 
heaths,  and  beyond  all  the  lofty, 
purple  ridge  of  Weavers*  Down  which 
closes  the  view  across  the  forest  south- 
wards. To  the  right  was  the  barren 
hill  of  Black  Moor,  and  beyond  that, 
some  miles  distant,  the  beech-crowned 
heights  of  Selbome  and  Hawkley 
Hanger.  Our  main  object  of  the  day 
was  to  discover  if  the  nests  of  the  wild 
fowl,  which  Gilbert  White  said  bred  in 
the  forest,  were  still  to  be  found  there. 
The  old  warder  who  was  to  accompany 
us  had  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  and 
offered  to  show  us  a  teal's  nest  within 
five  minutes'  walk  of  the  house.  We 
struck  at  once  into  a  rough  track 
leading  to  the  low  ground,  with  thick 
fir  woods  on  our  right,  through  heather 
which  grew  deeper  as  we  descended 
the  slope,  dotted  with  self-sown  firs. 
The  whole  air  was  fragrant  with  the 
scent  of  pine  and  heather,  and  of  dew- 
drenched  moss  and  lichens  drying  in 
the  bright  May-day  sun;  snakes  rustled 
off  among  the  drying  grasses,  and  the 
grasshoppers  were  already  beginning 
their  summer  song.  Not  a  hundred 
yards  down  the  track  the  warder 
stopped  and  pointed  to  a  miniature 
fir  no  larger  than  those  which  are  sold 
for  Christmas  trees  in  the  London 
shops,  saying  that  the  teal  was  sitting 
on  her  nest  under  the  tree  the  even- 
ing before.  We  approached  cautiously 
and  peered  into  the  heather.  But  there 
was  no  need  of  care.  The  little  duck 
had  hatched  her  brood  that  morning 


and  had  led  them  away  down  to  the 
marsh.  One  addled  egg  and  the  shells 
of  the  others  remained  in  the  nest, 
which  was  very  carefuUy  made  of  moss 
and  little  tufts  of  down  from  the  bird's 
breast  Had  we  paid  our  visit  an  hour 
earlier  we  might  have  surprised  the 
whole  family  on  their  way  to  the  marsh. 
The  instinct  with  which  wild  ducks 
make  for  the  water  is  very  curious. 
We  once  had  the  fortune  to  surprise 
a  family  of  young  wild  ducks  endeav- 
oring to  reach  the  Round  Pond  by  way 
of  Kensington  High  Street  They  were 
hatched  somewhere  in  the  grounds  of 
Holland  House;  and  though  the  old 
duck  remained  inside  the  railings  in 
great  anxiety,  the  ducklings  were  res- 
olutely trotting  down  Holland  Walk 
in  the  direction  of  the  main  road,  until 
some  of  the  gardeners  were  called, 
who  caught  the  brood  and  transferred 
them  to  a  basket.  Beyond  the  teal's 
nest,  hardly  screened  by  a  low  planta- 
tion of  seedling  firs,  lay  a  marsh;  not 
a  stretch  of  land  lying  in  soak,  a 
sponge  of  mosses  and  peat  such  as  the 
New  Forest  bogs,  nor  yet  a  swamp, 
such  as  rivers  and  brooks  make  when 
the  course  is  partly  choked  and  the 
slow  stream  winds  through  mud  banks 
and  alders  with  uncertain  outlets,  but 
a  true  stagnant  marsh  of  standing 
waters,  black  and  deep,  but  fringed, 
dotted,  and  divided  by  walls  and  lines 
of  marsh  plants.  In  the  centre  were 
upright  masses  of  bright  green  reeds 
and  rushes,  with  bays  and  inlets  into 
which  the  marsh  fowl  swam  as  we 
approached.  Olumps  of  dwarf  alder, 
hoary  with  lichen,  grew  straight  out 
of  the  water,  and  here  and  there  white 
limbs  of  drowned  trees.  From  its  mar- 
gin came  the  croaking  of  thousands  of 
frogs,  an  unusual  sound  to  English 
ears;  and  eversrwhere  among  the  rushes 
we  caught  glimpses  of  wild  duck,  teal, 
and  water-hens.  Several  duck  rose 
and  flew  round  the  marsh,  but  the 
greater  number  swam  with  their  broods 
into  the  thick  cover  of  the  reeds. 

In  the  early  autumn  as  many  as  two 
hundred  duck  are  sometimes  found  in 
this  marsh.  Anciently  it  was  a  lake 
and  is  still  known  as  Hogmere,  being 
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named  with  the  two  other  pools  Gran- 
mere,  Wohnere,  after  the  three  crea- 
tures anciently  common  in  the  forest, 
the  wild  boar,  the  wolf,  and  the  crane 
or  heron«  The  henms  breed  there  still, 
and  we  left  the  marsh  to  yisit  their 
ancient  haunts  near  the  Stags'  Wood 
and  the  Deer  Hut  at  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  the  forest.  On  our  way  we 
searched  a  rough  hillside  for  a  wild 
duck's  nest  Loolclng  for  a  wild  duck's 
nest  in  acres  of  heather  and  seedling 
firs  seems  rather  a  hopeless  task;  but 
we  discovered  one  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes.  A  single  feather  gave  the 
clue,  and  after  diligent  search  the 
nest  was  found,  placed  like  the  teal*8 
under  a  dwarf  fir.  Large  plantations 
lie  to  the  south  between  Hogmere 
marsh  and  the  heronry.  The  fir-trees 
are  full  of  squirrels'  nests;  so  numer- 
ous are  they  that  almost  every  fifth 
tree  seems  to  hold  one.  The  warder, 
in  order  to  save  the  pheasants  on  his 
beat,  shot  five  hundred  squirrels  in  one 
winter  as  food  for  the  foxes.  Beyond 
the  firs  lie  some  woods  of  oaks,  much 
mixed  with  holly,  which  is  indigenous 
to  all  the  better  soil  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. These  woods  were  planted  by 
Ck>bbett'8  enemy  ''the  smooth  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,"  who  incurs  a  share  of  Cob- 
bett's  invective  for  planting  fir;  but  it 
is  clear  that  this  was  only  done  on  soil 
which  would  grow  nothing  else,  and 
in  Woolmer,  as  in  the  New  Forest, 
the  fir  BOWS  itself  and  is  increasing 
naturally.  In  the  oak  woods  a  little 
spaniel  of  the  keeper  disturbed  a  hen- 
pheasant  from  her  nest.  The  bird  at 
once  began  a  series  of  astonishing 
Jumps  and  fiutterings,  rising  and  fall- 
ing over  the  bushes,  and  the  spaniel 
at  once  followed  in  chase;  the  old  bird 
when  she  had  decoyed  the  dog.  to  a 
safe  distance,  rose,  and  fiew  round  in 
a  circle,  pitching  near  to  the  nest.  It 
held  ten  eggs,  which  the  keeper  de- 
cided to  remove  and  place  under  a 
hen. 

Besides  the  larger  pools,  Woolmer 
Pond,  Hogmere,  and  Hollywater,  there 
are  numbers  of  smaller  ponds  in  the 
forest,  often  connected  by  the  wind- 
in ':  streams  half  choked  with  leaves 


and  stained  rust  color  by  iron  ore. 
One  of  them,  a  narrow  sheet  of  water 
some  hundred  yards  long  and  forty 
broad,  lay  on  our  way  to  the  heronry, 
and  as  it  was  studded  with  great 
bunches,  of  common  rush,  we  took  off 
our  boots  and  stockings  to  hunt  for 
water-bens'  nests.  Almost  every  one 
of  the  big  rush-crowns  held  either  an 
old  nest,  a  water-rat's  seat,  or  a  half- 
finished  moorhen's  or  dabchick's  nest. 
One  only,  a  moorhen's,  held  eggs;  a 
clutch  of  nine,  some  of  which  we  trans- 
ferred to  our  collecting  boxes. 

Heronries  are  always  set  in  pictur- 
esque spots,  and  usually  in  the  largest 
and  most  ancient  trees  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Probably  the  tallest  trees  in 
England  occupied  by  herons'  nests  are 
the  beeches  on  Vinney  Ridge  in  the 
New  Forest,  whose  tops  are  so  high 
that  they  are  above  the  usual  angle  of 
sight  even  as  the  head  is  carried  when 
searching  tall  trees.  At  Woolmer  the 
herons  build  in  the  centre  of  a  wood 
of  very  tall  Scotch  firs.  The  nests  are 
not  close  together  but  scattered  in  the 
wood,  though  each  tree  that  bears  one 
is  in  sight  of  one  or  two  more;  they 
are  made  of  huge  piles  of  brambles  and 
light  dead  sticKs,  and  the  trees  occupied 
by  the  birds  may  generally  be  detected 
at  some  distance  by  the  bright  green 
appearance  of  the  trunk,  which  is 
covered  with  dusty  lichen,  the  result 
apparently  of  repeated  dressings  of 
fish-manure.  After  careful  search  we 
discovered  ten  nests,  from  each  of 
which  the  hen  bird  slipped  off,  and 
then  circled  round  far  above  with  angry 
croaks,  until  the  sky  was  full  of  the 
wide-winged  drifting  forms  of  the 
birds.  As  we  remained  quiet  and  did 
not  disturb  them,  they  came  back  one 
by  one,  and  settled  down  to  brood  the 
young,  the  remains  of  the  bright  blue 
egg-shells  under  the  trees  showing  us 
that  every  set  of  eggs  had  been  hatched. 
These  herons  are  a  great  ornament  to 
the  forest;  but  are  not  looked  upon 
with  favor  by  the  owners  of  the  arti- 
ficial trout-pools  now  so  common  round 
the  mansions  of  Surrey  and  North 
Hampshire.  They  make  nightly  visits 
tA  tho  >^reeding-pools,  and  work  terrible 
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hayoc  among  the  young  flsh.  A  cor- 
morant is  said  to  devour  fourteen 
pounds'  weight  of  fish  a  day;  a  heron 
can  hardly  live  on  less  than  half  that 
quantity,  and  even  the  resources  of  the 
upper  Wey,  which  under' the  name  of 
the  Deadwater  forms  a  natural  north- 
em  boundary  to  the  Woolmer  district, 
must  suffer  from  their  fishing.  Be- 
yond the  heron's  wood  lies  what  in  the 
New  Forest  would  be  termed  a  lawn, 
a  triangle  of  smooth  close  turf  dotted 
with  holly  bushes  and  Juniper,  oppo- 
site a  very  old  inn  called  the  Deer's 
Hut.  Close  by  the  house  is  a  fine  oak, 
the  best  in  this  part  of  the  forest;  and 
behind  it  begins  a  stretch  of  more  fer- 
tile land,  which  grows  in  richness  till 
it  becomes  hop-garden  near  Liphook. 
Between  the  Deer's  Hut  and  Walldon 
Hill  lies  the  wooded  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict To  the  south  the  land  is  strangely 
wild,  barren,  and  forbidding,  rising  by 
a  gradual  ascent  to  the  great  ridge  of 
Weavers'  Down,  dark,  treeless,  and 
heathery,  commanding  a  view  over 
some  of  the  finest  hill  country  of  the 
south,  with  the  forest  district  at  its 
feet.  The  hills  of  Selbome,  Black 
Moor,  Hindhead,  Haslemere,  Crooks- 
bury,  Blackdown,  and  the  high  chalk 
downs  of  the  Meeon  valley,  are  the 
main  features  in  the  circle. 

From  whatever  point  the  forest  is 
seen  the  eye  is  attracted  by  a  dark 
rounded  clump  of  pines  rising  from 
a  conical  hill  south-east  of  the  main 
mass  of  woods.  This  is  Holly  Water 
Clump,  a  landmark  in  the  district  and 
a  beautiful  feature  when  visited  and 
explored.  The  hill  is  a  steep  rounded 
cone,  covered  at  the  bottom  with  oak, 
and  surmounted  by  a  grove  of  im- 
mensely tall  Scotch  firs,  which  rise  al- 
most without  a  branch  to  a  height  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  This  is  a 
stronghold  of  all  the  robber  birds  of 
the  forest;  every  other  tree  seemed  to 
hold  an  old  crow's  or  hawk's  nest; 
many  were  still  occupied,  and  we  could 
hear  the  faint  cry  of  the  young  crows, 
young  sparrow-hawks,  and  a  brood  of 
magpies,  safe  in  the  unclimbable  trees, 
while  the  old  birds  soared  and  circled 
far  above.     Several  of  the  trees  had 


been  struck  by  lightning,  and  where 
the  bark  had  been  stripped  by  the  de- 
scending current,  the  tree  had  become 
unsound.  These  narrow  strips  had  for 
generations  been  used  by  woodpeckers 
as  places  for  their  nests.  Apparently 
a  new  hole  was  cut  each  year,  for  in 
some  trees  there  were  several,  bored 
one  above  the  other  like  stops  in  a 
flute.  Under  one,  which  was  recently 
cut,  we  found  the  white  shell  of  a 
woodpecker's  egg  which  the  squirrels 
had  stolen  and  sucked  that  morning. 

At  the  back  of  the  mound,  almost 
under  the  pines,  nestles  a  pretty  cot- 
tage on  a  terrace  cut  from  the  sandy 
slope.  With  its  old  tiled  roof,  its 
cherry  and  apple  trees  in  full  blossom, 
and  tiie  little  lake  below,  it  is  a  model 
of  a  rustic  home.  This  lake  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  beauties  of  Holly  Water. 
It  is  a  long  deep  pool,  fringed  on  one 
side  by  oak  woods,  on  the  other  by 
masses  of  ancient  holly,  which  give  it 
its  name.  From  the  pool  runs  a  nar- 
row, swift  stream,  dammed  in  places 
by  miniature  sluices,  to  Join  the  Dead- 
water  a  mile  or  so  below.  In  places  It 
is  almost  arched  over  by  wild  rose  and 
woodbine;  the  banks  are  close  turf  set 
with  daisies  and  embroidered  with 
moss  and  primroses.  It  is  the  choice 
streamlet  of  the  forest,  and  in  its  short 
course  vies  in  beauty  with  the  New 
Forest  brooks  and  the  becks  of  the 
Surrey  Hills.  The  holly  brake  is  not 
part  of  the  forest  though  naturally  it 
forms  a  large  wild  annex  to  its  borders. 
It  is  part  of  Linfield  Common,  which 
with  the  commons  of  Passfleld,  Bram- 
shott,  Oakhanger  and  others  are  so  wild 
and  beautiful  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
where  the  forest  region  ends.  Linfield 
Common  consists  in  great  part  of 
oak  and  holly,  massed  in  picturesque 
clumps  and  glades  like  a  miniature 
wood  from  the  New  Forest.  The  oaks 
and  hollies  alternate  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  the  former  making  their  branches 
meet  above  while  the  hollies  stand  like 
a  green  wall  between  the  trunks. 
Woolmer  Pond,  except  in  size,  does 
not  compare  favorably  with  the  other 
pools  in  the  forest.  It  is  a  desolate 
sheet  of  water,  lying  on  a  bed  of  half- 
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hardened  sand  impregnated  with  iron, 
into  which  the  neighboring  slopes  drain 
but  without  any  outlet  in  the  form  of 
brook  or  marsh.  It  has  not  even  the 
beauty  of  Sowley  Pond  on  Beaulieu 
Heath  in  the  New  Forest,  which  is 
deep,  bright,  and  fringed  with  heather, 
though  unshaded  by  trees  and  destitute 
of  the  delta  of  reeds  and  water-plants 
which  make  the  head  of  any  stream- 
fed  pool  interesting.  Woolmer  Pond 
is,  in  fact,  a  gigantic  puddle,  such  as 
may  be  seen  on  most  village  greens. 
Its  waters  have  shrunk  and  left  a 
strip  of  sand  and  mud  between  the 
margin  and  the  true  bank.  In  winter 
wildfowl  still  assemble  there,  but  not 
tntteiuimbers  in  which  Gilbert  White 
saw  them.  On  19ie  k&mg  liiU  mirth  «f 
the  pond  is  Lord  Selbome's  fine  house, 
and  the  Tillage  and  church  of  Black- 
moor.  Beyond  lies  the  road  to  Sel- 
bome,  through  scenery  and  soil  very 
different  from  that  of  the  forest.  The 
transition  from  heather  and  wilderness 
to  rich  loamy  fields,  hop-gardens,  and 
ancient  meadows,  Is  not  the  least  charm 
of  a  walk  along  this  border  of  the  for- 
est. The  bird-life  changes  with  the 
change  of  soil  and  plants.  In  place  of 
pert  whinchats  and  furzechats  flirting 
their  tails  on  the  juniper-bushes  and 
dwarf  pines,  the  yellow-hammer  and 
chafElnch  fly  along  the  lanes.  The 
brook  which  runs  down  from  the  two 
ponds  at  Oakhanger  ie  set  with  yiolets 
and  primroses;  water- wagtails  and 
white-throats,  thrushes,  robins,  and 
tits,  all  show  that  we  are  once  more 
in  the  country  of  cornfields,  hard-wood 
trees,  comfort,  and  cultivation. 

But  that  is  a  kind  of  scenery  which 
can  be  enjoyed  in  most  parts  of  rural 
England.  The  sesthetic  value  of  the 
forest  is  that  for  eight  hundred  years 
its  surface  has  never  been  tormented 
by  the  plough,  the  harrow,  or  the 
scythe.  It  is  almost  uninhabited,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  War  Office,  to  whom 
it  has  for  some  years  been  leased  by 
the  commissioners  of  woods  and  for- 
ests, as  an  occasional  manoeuvring 
ground  for  the  troops  from  Aldershot 
and  Winchester,  it  would  have  no 
roads  either.     Unfortunately  straight 


military  roads  have  been  cut  across 
it,— a  great  disfigurement  to  its  wild 
appearance. 

Now  that  by  a  curious  irony  these 
secluded  forest  areas,  once  s^ed  by 
the  sovereign  for  his  sole  enjoyment, 
have  passed  into  the  keeping  of  the 
nation,  the  question  arises  whether  it 
would  not  be  well  to  imitate  the  Nor- 
man kings,  and  keep  them  as  reserves, 
secure  from  all  building,  inhabitaticm, 
and  development  for  the  perpetual  en* 
joyment  of  the  people.  This  has  been 
done,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  case 
of  the  New  Forest,  where  Parliament 
has,  so  far  as  it  can,  secured  that  the 
greater  part  shall  remain  forever  «pcii 
and  wild.  But  until  JSafHament  says 
fltiMnviBe,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Woods  and  Forests  Department  should 
not,  in  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
public,  lease  Woolmer  Forest  for  build- 
ing or  make  a  new  Aldershot  there. 
The  former  is  not  a  remote  contingency. 
The  pine  and  heather  country  is  rap- 
idly becoming  a  mere  appendage  to 
villa  gardens,  and  the  red  houses  ex- 
tend from  Famham  across  Hindhead 
to  Haslemere,  and  are  even  now  begin- 
ning to  fringe  the  forest  If  the  buUdcr 
once  gets  a  foot  on  the  forest  proper, 
we  may  bid  good-bye  forever  to  the 
wild  district  from  which  Gilbert  White 
derived  such  entertainment  and  satis- 
faction both  as  a  naturalist  and  as  a 
sportsman,  the  still  unspoiled  royal 
Forest  of  Woolmer. 


From  TbA  K«ir  B«Ti«w. 
CANDOB  IN  BIOOBAPHT. 

"Publish  everything.  To  suppress  is 
to  falsify  history.  The  frank,  manly, 
honest,  straightforward  biographer 
knows  that  he  would  do  small  service 
to  the  character  he  is  portraying  by 
omitting  anything.  The  timid  or  cun- 
ning friends  who  ask  that  docum^its 
should  be  suppressed  are  calling  on 
the  biographer  to  be  untruthful.  If  I 
bowdlerize,  I  shall  idealise  and  give  a 
false  picture.  I  will  brave  the  anger 
of  surviving  friends.    I  will  have  the 
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courage  to  speak  out"  This  and  a 
great  deal  mct«  of  the  same  quality  is 
(in  effect)  what  ire  liave  been  hearing 
during  the  past  six  ireeks  in  defence 
of  a  recently  published  blogrsphy.  The 
biography  itself,  though  unquestion- 
ably a  yivid  and  graphic  work,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, open  to  criticism,  which  it  is 
gradually  receiving,  of  a  kind  that 
would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  con- 
siderations above  alluded  to.  But  as 
these  considerations  have  a  force  of 
their  own,  and  o^n  a  question  interest- 
ing beyond  the  special  occasion,  I  shall 
attempt  to  make  a  few  suggestions  on 
the  theory  of  biography  which  they 
imply.  I  will  examine  the  theory  on  Its 
own  merits  and  without  reference  to 
any  existing  exemplification  of  its 
possible  consequences. 

I  begin  by  entirely  admitting  that  the 
careful  student  who  wishes  to  form  an 
accurate  judgment  of  a  given  charac- 
ter should  see  the  whole  available  evi- 
dence. The  suppressions  of  the 
"astute"  or  the  **timid"  are  so  lar 
prejudicial  to  perfect  truth  and  ac- 
curacy. I  go  a  step  further,  and  do  not 
care  to  dispute  that,  apart  from  letters 
unintelligible  or  misleading  without 
explanation  of  their  circumstances,  the 
public  may,  in  the  long  run,  form  a 
truer  impression  of  a  man  from  a  very 
liberal  publication  of  his  letters.  No 
doubt  the  Judgment  of  the  public  is  far 
more  superficial  and  liable  to  bias  than 
that  of  those  deeply  interested  in  form- 
ing a  true  Judgment.  But  in  the  long 
run  the  evidence  will  be  sifted  by  the 
more  careful  students,  and  their  ver- 
dict will  obtain  with  the  majority. 

Here,  be  it  observed,  a  more  or  less 
true  impression  may  be  gained  at  some 
cost  Feelings  may  be  hurt;  failings 
may  be  brought  into  prominence,  which 
friends  would  prefer  to  forget;  faults 
may  be  placed  in  such  relief  as  to  give 
quiteanerroneous  impression— from  the 
accidental  preservation  of  an  undue 
proportion  of  letters  in  which  they  are 
vividly  disclosed.  Still,  if  choice  is  to 
be  made  between  two  inaccurate  ver- 
sions of  a  onan's  character,  one  due  to 
the  suppression  of  letters  in  which 
faults  are  exhibited,  the  other  to  their 


over-free  publication,  the  less  pleasant 
is  likely  to  be  the  nearer  to  the  truth. 
Whether,  having  regard  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  a  dead  man's  reputation,  it  is 
right  to  give  the  world  what  is  slightly 
unjust  rather  than  what  is  considerably 
too  favorable  is  a  further  question. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  biography  of  a 
man  ha  on  an  entirely  dlfl!erent  footing 
from  tlie  mere  publication  of  his 
remains.  It  Is  not  a  collection  of 
documents,  but  a  mnative,  illustrated 
by  documents.  The  proGMs  of  sifting 
the  evidence  is  supposed  to  hB^«  teen 
already  gone  through  by  the  biographer. 
The  reader  takes  him  as  a  guide.  He 
knows  that  the  publication  of  all  doc- 
uments is  an  impossibility.  No  biog- 
raphy could  be  endurable  which  at- 
tempted it.  Selection  there  must  have 
been;  and  he  trusts  to  the  biographer's 
Judgment,  to  his  personal  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  to  his  opi>ortunities  of  see- 
ing all  the  evidence,  that  the  selection 
has  so  been  made  as  to  give  the  various 
elements  of  the  character  Justly.  The 
reader  does  not,  in  the  first  Instance,  sit 
as  a  Judge  or  sift  critically.  He  knows 
that  material  for  so  doing  is  largely 
Inaccessible  to  him.  He  takes  in  the 
character  as  it  is  depicted  by  the  biog- 
rapher, with  the  aid  of  the  materials  of 
his  choice. 

And  the  writer  obviously  chooses 
from  his  mass  of  material  that  which 
will  exhibit  the  conception  of  the 
character  which  he  has  been  led  to 
entertain  by  the  conscientious  study  of 
aU  the  evidence  available.  Two  biog- 
raphers who  have  formed  difl!erent 
conceptions  would  not  choose  the  same 
material.  If  Garlyle  and  Macaulay  had 
adhered  to  their  respective  estimates  of 
Boswell,  after  reading  all  his  papers 
and  letters;  and  if  each  had  then  pro- 
ceeded to  write  the  life  of  Boswell,  the 
letters  which  would  strike  each  as 
characteristic  would  be  largely  difl!er- 
ent.  To  one  writer  he  was  a  toadying 
busybody,  with  a  touch  of  reverence, 
to  the  other  a  reverent  disciple  with  an 
element  of  the  prying  busybody.  Both 
many  of  the  letters  chosen  and  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  text  of  their  relative 
significance  would  differ  accordingly. 
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And  the  UnpreBSlon  left  on  the  reader 
—who,  be  it  ever  remembered,  does  not 
study  the  matter  as  a  critic  at  first,  but 
takes  in  the  generai  effect  of  the  book 
as  a  whole— iB  likely  to  be  determined 
by  the  biogrrapher's  own  judgment 

In  other  words,  a  biography  is  net 
primarily  an  accumulation  of  evidence. 
It  is  a  picture. 

Now  nothing  Ib  more  striking  in  paint- 
ing a  likeness  than  the  minute  changes 
which  may  alter  the  whole  e]q;>res8ion. 
One  finishing  touch  is  added  to  an 
excellent  picture.  The  casual  observer 
may  still  say,  "Like,  very  like.  The 
long  nose,  the  lanky  limbs,  the  big 
eycB— just  what  I  remember."  But  the 
intimate  friend  groans  and  says, 
"That  line  has  spoilt  the  whole  picture. 
It  gives  a  sinister  look  which  tells  of  a 
wholly  different  nature." 

This  may  happen  from  a  momentary 
lapse  in  the  painter's  art.    But  if  so 
minute  a  change  has  so  considerable  an 
effect,    how    extensive    must    be    the 
powers  of  the  caricaturist,  whose  aim 
it  is  to  paint  an  unmistakable  likeness, 
which  shall  nevertheless  have  certain 
features  so  exaggerated  as  to  produce  a 
ridiculous  result.    His  art  consists  in 
delineating  what  is  true,  but  out  of 
proportion.    He  fascinates  by  his  vivid- 
ness, and  it  is  often  waste  of  time  in 
the  ordinary  onlooker  to  hunt  out  the 
secret  of  the  false  impression  produced. 
Every  feature  can  be  defended  as  cor- 
responding with  the  original.    And  it 
is  an  endless  task  to  trace  in  detail  the 
numerous  changes  in  relative  propor- 
tion which  in  combination  produce  so 
startling  an  effect.    No  better  carica- 
tures are  made  than  by  the  mechanical 
process  of  refiecting  a  figure  in  a  convex 
or  concave  mirror.    Here  the  laws  of 
nature  ensure  a  real  correspondence, 
between  the  refiection  and  the  object 
refiected.    And  yet  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  reflections  will  show 
what  absolutely  opposite  effects  can  be 
produced  from  the  same  ''material"  by 
the  reversal  of  its  proportions. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  similar  result  be 
obtained  in  biographical  narration.  All 
human  characters  are  made  up  of  the 
same  primary  affections  and  passions; 


just  as  all  human  faces  have  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  and  chin.  It  is  in  minute 
varieties  of  form  and  in  the  proportion 
they  bear  to  one  another  that  the 
difference  lies.  And  here  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  biographical  caricaturist. 
Turn  a  man's  occasional  weakness  into 
a  besetting  sin,  by  accumulating 
instances  of  it  without  reminding  the 
reader  that  five  occasions  may  be 
spread  over  fifteen  years;  depict  an  odd 
mannerism  as  though  it  were  of  the 
essence  of  his  manner;  dwell  on  three 
instances  of  resentment  and  leave 
barely  described  twenty  cases  of  gener- 
osity—this is  the  kind  of  treatment 
which  may  manufacture  from  true 
items  of  evidence  a  grotesquely  false 
representation  of  a  man,  both  of  his 
beejing  and  of  his  character. 

And  there  is  another  tempting  method 
of  caricature;  It  used  at  one  time  to 
be  the  fashion  in  schoolroom  histories 
to  make  the  characters  embodiments  of 
some  leading  quality,  of  some  charac- 
teristic marked  out,  it  may  be,  before- 
hand, by  political  or  religious  prejudice. 
Becket  has  been  the  proud  and  ambi- 
tious Churchman;  Queen  Blizabeth  has 
been  Good  Queen  Bess;  Mary,  Bloody 
Mary.  And  on  the  other  side  Luther 
has  been  little  more  than  an  insincere 
sensualist. 

A  biography  on  such  broad  lines 
would  carry  its  inaccuracy  on  the  face 
of  it.  But  the  temptation  remains  to 
make  one  quality  the  characteristic  to 
which  all  others  are  subordinate.  And 
this  is  a  common  means  of  effective 
caricature  either  in  painting  or  in  writ- 
ing. The  Jew  is  caricatured  as  being 
the  embodiment  of  a  nose.  The  vacant 
fop  may  be  typified  by  want  of  chin. 
And  in  literature  it  is  often  tempting 
to  give  the  typical  miser,  the  typical 
spendthrift,  the  typical  hypocrite.  To 
do  so  enables  the  author  to  be  more 
graphic  and  leave  a  more  definite  im- 
pression on  the  reader's  mind  than  by 
observing  the  true  proportions  and 
giving  fully  the  complex  web  of  human 
character.  You  may  even  give  forcibly 
a  perfectly  true  aspect.  But  such 
pictures  as  a  whole  are  utterly  untrue 
to  the  original.    They  stand  out  in  the 
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memory  aa  Dickens's  Harold  Sklmpole, 
or  Jingle,  or  Fagin,  or  PediLsniff,  or 
Micawber,  as  yivid  and  never-to-be 
forgotten  fetches  of  certain  aspects  of 
men  who,  if  they  ever  lived,  were  some- 
thing so  much  more,  that  the  sketches 
are  not  real  representations  at  all. 

A  caricatorist,  then,  s^zes  true  as- 
pects and  develops  them  out  of  pro- 
portion. A  litemry  caricaturist  does 
the  some  for  some  salient  features  of 
character,  or  external  mannerism  in  a 
creation  of  his  own.  The  biographical 
caricaturist  does  it  for  the  subject  of  his 
biography.  And  as  Dickens  was  all  the 
more  effective  because,  as  his  friends 
tell  us,  he  used  in  real  life  only  to  see 
the  peculiarities  he  depicted,  and  to  be 
so  fascinated  by  them  as  to  neglect 
looking  further,  so  the  biographical 
caricaturist  is  the  more  vivid  and 
effective  if  he  writes  with  conviction,  if 
he  sees  in  the  character  he  is  describing 
almost  exclusively  the  peculiarities  he  is 
led  to  dwell  on  and  to  depict  out  of  pro- 
portion. He  gives  the  man  as  he  sees 
him;  instinctively  selects  material  illus- 
trative of  the  aspect  which  fascinates 
him  by  attraction  or  repulsion;  inter- 
prets everything  by  the  leading  feature; 
makes  a  Macchlavelli,  or  a  Mephis- 
topheles,  or  an  lago,  of  one  who  had  in 
reality  many  human  qualities  very 
evenly  balanced. 

In  fact,  he  commits  precisely  the  same 
offence  against  true  art  as  the  idealiz- 
ing biographer,  with  the  addition  of  an 
offence  against  kindlinesa    The  ideal- 
iser   takes   the   good    traits,    chooses 
instinctively    by    preference    material 
illustrative  of  them,   neglects   weak- 
nesses or  faults.   The  other  takes  the 
special     characteristics     which     have 
amused  or  struck  him;  notes  a  trace  of 
them  in  every  letter  he  prints;  seizes 
with  delight  and  places  in  boldest  relief 
such  documents  as  really  bring  these 
characteristics  out;  achieves  a  result 
similar  to  that  of  the  bom  caricaturist 
in  art,  who  has  from  the  first  «eeM  in  his 
subject    mainly    suggestions    of    the 
giraffe,  or  the  peacock,  or  the  hawk; 
who  concentrates  his  attention  on  the 
features  to  which  such  suggestion  has 
been  due— the  prominent  nose  or  chin, 


the  long  neck,  the  strut,  the  lanky  legs- 
develops  them  with  fascinated  amuse- 
ment, until  the  other  features  appear  to 
have  scarcely  any  connection  with  the 
general  character  of  the  face— to  be 
mere  appendages,  or  a  necessary  back- 
ground for  the  significant  excrescence. 
The  conviction  grows  upon  the  artist 
that  the  features  which  have  struck 
him  are  the  key  to  the  whole  face,  that 
he  is  more  and  more  inclined  to  treat 
reduction  to  proportion  as  suppression 
of  truth.    He  defends  his  sketch  with 
perverse  ingenuity.   He  has  done  full 
justice  to  the  other  features,  he  de- 
clares.    He  enlarges  on  their  beauty 
and  significance,  though  he  has,  in  point 
of  fact,  traced  them  hastily  and  faintly 
in   the  actual  picture.    He  will   not 
reduce  by  a  hundredth  part  of  an  inch 
the  uncomely  mouth  and  chin  which  he 
has  made  so  large  and  distinct   They 
are  there  in  the  original  man,  and  on  no 
account  will  he  rob  his  picture  of  its 
realistic  details  which  he  has  so  care- 
fully elaborated.    And  the  chief  offence 
against  accuracy  being  a  change  of 
proportion,  it  is  waste  of  time  to  argue 
with  him  in  detail     The  inaccuracy 
cannot    be    adequately    measured    in 
words  or  figures.    No  broad  statement 
can  be  commensurate  with  the  far- 
reaching  error.    A  tenth  of  an  inch  too 
much  here  and  too  little  there  is  only 
in  all  two  tenths;  the  faint  coloring 
or  blurred   outline   elsewhere   cannot 
be  described  in  its  exact  degree;  yet 
the  untrue  effect  of  the  whole  is  gro- 
tesque. 

All  this  holds  good  of  biography. 
The  caricature,  which  is  due  mainly  to 
a  onewsided  view  of  the  character,  held 
with  conviction,  is  likely  to  be  at  once 
the  most  vivid  and  the  most  misleading. 
A  memoir  of  Dr.  Johnson  is,  we  will 
suppose,  to  be  written,  shortly  after  his 
death.  The  writer  who  undertakes  to 
deal  with  his  remains  and  write  his  life 
(Boswell  by  hyi)othesis  being  non- 
existent) has  barely  known  Johnson. 
The  only  time  he  met  him  he  was  the 
worae  for  liquor,  and  was  extremely 
rude  to  one  or  two  of  the  writer's 
friends.  He  has  adopted  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  estimate  of  Johnson,  that  "he 
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may  be  a  very  good  man  at  bottom,  but 
is  a  most  disagreeable  man  at  top." 
The  siglit  of  him  with  his  swollen  veins 
after  excess  in  eating  and  drinking  has 
made  an  indelible  impression.    Of  his 
brilliant  conversation  he  knows  only  by 
hearsay.    He  does  not  deny  or  doubt  it. 
But  all  he  heard  and  saw  was  rudeness 
obviously    Joined    with    drunkenness. 
He  reads  Johnson's  papers  and  diaries, 
noting  as  most  significant  the  confes- 
sions of  excess  in  eating  and  drinking, 
the  slothf ulness,  the  other  faults  liber- 
ally owned  to.    The  picture  takes  shape 
and  grows  vivid  in  his  own  mind.  ''Here 
is  a  man  who,  from  his  great  talent  and 
reputation,  has  been  idealized  by  his 
friends.    I  have  no  such  prepossession. 
I  will  depict  the  man  as  I  saw  him  my- 
self.   I  will  extenuate  nothing."    And 
the  writer  is  as  good  as  his  word.    He 
gives  the  picture  of  a  drunken  sot,  an 
uncouth  bear,  rude  to  every  one,  hardly 
human,    without   sense    of   propriety. 
He  does  not  deny  that  Johnson  re^ 
formed  and  gave  up  drink,  that  there 
were  better  traits  in  his  character;  nay, 
having  read  the  diaries  and  letters,  he 
says  that  the  character  was  in  some 
respects  a  noble  one— when   he   was 
sober.     But  such   admissions  are  ad- 
denda and  appendices.    The  book  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  protest,  full  of  righteous 
indignation,  against  idealization.    It  is 
a  picture  "of  the  man  as  I  saw  him,  as 
I  knew  him."    It  is  not  the  Johnson 
whose  piercing  perceptions,   vigor  of 
mind,    moral   elevation   of   judgment, 
wonderful  brilliance  and  wide  informa- 
tion,  commanding  force  of   will   and 
intellect,  have  made  us  almost  forget 
that  such  a  scene  as  impressed  this 
biographer  may  have  really  occurred. 
It  is  a  picture  drawn  from  that  one  evil 
hour,  by  one  to  whom  that  evil  hour  is 
a  living  fact,  and  the  rest  a  matter  of 
hearsay  or  reading. 

The  friend  of  Johnson  is  indignant. 
"Where,"  he  asks,  "is  Johnson's  piety?" 
The  author  triumphantly  shows  in  a 
footnote  the  words  "in  spite  of  his 
religious  feeling."  **Where  is  his  con- 
stant charity?"  The  author  has  set 
down  twenty  lines  in  the  seven  hun- 
dredth page  of  Vol.  II.  which  give  a 


long  eulogium  of  his  charity  and  good- 
ness of  heart.    "But  you  represent  him 
as  fmkind  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  text, 
and  even  in  this  passage  you  do  not 
convince  the  reader  that  you  believe  in 
his  kindness,  or  give  instances  of  it." 
Here,  indignation  is  the  effectual  retort: 
"When  I  acknowledge  the  faults  of  the 
man  I  am  accused  of  telling  lies,  yet 
when  I  i^eak  in  admiration  of  him  I  am 
told  that  I  do  not  say  enough.    Because 
I  do  not  give  a  set  of  goody-goody 
stories  suitable  for  a  saint's  life,  I  do 
not  satisfy  you."    **How  about  his  ten- 
der love  for  his  wife?"     Two  whole 
pages  on  it  in  the  seventeenth  appendix. 
"I-  had  not  observed  these  pages.    Still, 
the  general  effect  is  contrary  to  the 
drift  of  such  passages.    You  do  not  give 
his    good    qualities    due    proportion. 
Take,  for  example,  his  real  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  quite  inconsistent  with 
this  picture  of  a  mere  boor— take  his 
interview  with  George  III.,  his  visit  to 
the  Duke  of  Argyll?"    Five  pages,  in- 
cluding both  episodes,  in  the  twenty- 
seventh     appendix.     The     biographer 
here  becomes  effective  and  even  trium- 
phant.    "False    proportion,"    he    ex- 
claims, "is  now  your  criticism.    How 
could  I  emphasize  such  a  quality  more 
than  by  concentrating  the  instances  of 
it,  collecting  them  together  and  giving 
it  as  a  salient  feature  in  his  character? 
The  fact  is  you  want  me  to  suppress 
his  excesses  and  sottishness.    This  I 
will  never  do.  His  was  a  noble  character 
and  will  not  be  served  by  such  un- 
worthy subterfuges.    He  was  a  down- 
right and  truthful  man,  and  would  be 
the  last  to  sanction  such  suppressions 
himself." 

We  have  our  Boswell,  and  such  a 
book  would  do  Johnson  no  harm.  But 
had  it  given  to  Englishmen  their  first 
idea  of  Johnson,  I  venture  to  say  that 
it  might  have  taken  years  for  the  pro- 
portions to  be  set  right— for  the  evidence 
in  the  book  itself  to  have  corrected  the 
pUiture  in  the  book.  Appendices  seven- 
teen and  twenty-seven  would  event- 
ually be  reached  by  some  literary 
Columbus,  would  be  enlarged  upon  in 
their  bearing  on  the  rest.  A  fresh  key 
would  be  thereby  supplied  to  letters 
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hitherto  read  for  their  Inddental  lUus- 
tratlODB  of  blnnt  rudeness.  Gonfilmia- 
tion  of  the  new  view  of  Johnson  would 
come  from  the  book  Itself,  read  under 
the  Influence  of  this  new  suggestion. 
Further  confirmation  would  be  given  by 
the  anecdotes  and  letters  supplied  by 
surviving  friends.  The  current  of 
opinion  would  be  changed,  and  the 
secret  of  the  one-sided  biography 
analyzed. 

But,  meanwhile,  the  unpleasant  pic- 
ture of  the  original  biographer  may 
have  been  reproduced  by  reviewers 
without  the  favorable  admissions 
whicli  even  his  own  text  supplied,  to 
qualify  the  painful  effect  of  the  whole; 
and  for  a  generation  Johnson  would 
have  lived  for  the  popular  mind  a  vivid 
figure,  painful  to  his  surviving  friends 
from  the  very  authenticity  of  the 
anecdotes  against  him  so  carefully  col- 
lected, and  the  rude  letters  preserved. 
The  picture  would  remain  as  the  true 
Dr.  Johnson,  whom  his  friends  had  In- 
vested with  a  halo  which  the  evidence 
produced  bad  forever  removed. 

I  will  only  add  that,  such  being  the 
power  of  the  biographer  from  his  own 
erroneous  or  prejudiced  Judgment  to 
turn  the  picture  derivable  from  a  man's 
writings  into  a  caricature,  in  which  the 
proportions  are  distorted.  It  had  natu- 
rally been  the  custom  to  leave  private 
papers  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  friendly 
band.  To  obtain  a  true  lUceness  is 
dlfElcult.  It  Is  nearly  Impossible  that 
one  who  it  not  a  friend  should  so  far 
understand  those  remarkable  traits 
which  make  a  man  worth  writing  about 
as  to  execute  a  true  likeness.  And 
though  many  a  friend  will  give  an 
idealized  portrait,  it  is  certainly  juster 
to  the  dead  that  the  selection  and  de- 
scription should  be  carried  out  on  the 
principle  of  Illustrating  good  qualities 
at  the  cost  of  giving  insufficient  space  to 
bad,  than  of  illustrating  faults  In  such 
,  lengthy  detail  as  to  leave  little  space  for 
anything  else.  The  latter  method  can 
give  no  real  picture  of  those  qualities 
but  for  which  the  biography  should  not 
be  written  at  all.  Neither  course  Is 
satisfactory;  but  if  omissions  are  to  be 
called   "suppressions,"   and  to  be   re- 


garded as  uncandid,  It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  a  biography  is  more  candid 
which  goes  on  the  principle  of  omitting 
nothing  which  tells  against  a  man,  than 
on  that  of  leaving  nothing  unsaid  which 
would  tell  In  his  favor.  Luckily  the 
latter  class  is  the  commoner.  The  fault 
of  ignoring  weak  points  Is  popularly 
criticised;  while  that  of  giving  them 
the  most  prominent  place  Is  less  com- 
monly considered,  because  fortunately 
we  have  not  yet  reached  the  time  when 
many  ipersons  are  ready  to  publish  the 
remains  of  a  good  or  eminent  man, 
without  feeling  before  all  things  inter- 
ested in  depicting  those  qualities  to 
which  his  goodness  or  eminence  has 
been  due. 

WiLFBID  Wabd. 


From  The  Fiflhing  Gazette. 
THE  THAMES   OF  THE  PAST. 

Seventy  years  since,  before  the  build- 
ing of  the  present  London  Bridge,  good 
fishing  was  to  be  had  from  the  ''star- 
lings" of  the  old  bridge;  big  barbel  and 
bream,  perch  and  roach,  and  splendid 
dace  were  caught  there,  and  many  a 
large  pike.  It  was  owing  to  this  that 
a  colony  of  fishing-tackle  makers  lo- 
cated themselves  in  Crooked  Lane, 
some  of  which  remain  to  this  day,  and 
boatmen  made  a  good  livelihood  in 
those  old  times  by  watching  the  shoals 
of  fish  and  ground-baiting  where  they 
went;  by  doing  this  they  secured  sport 
for  their  patrons.  Fifty  years  ago  good 
fishing  was  to  be  had  for  roach,  dace, 
fiounders,  and  eels  from  punts  moored 
off  old  Lambeth,  since  when  the  river 
steamboat  traffic  and  the  swifter  cur- 
rents caused  by  the  new  embankments 
have  spoilt  angling  in  that  lower  por- 
tion of  the  Thames.  Previous  to  1874, 
the  old  timber  bridge  at  Battersea  had 
been  for  half  a  century  or  more  an 
object  of  dread  to  all  who  navigated 
the  "above  bridge"  portion  of  the 
Thames;  it  is  a  fact,  that  about  Its  old 
wooden  piles  gigantic  barbel  took  up 
their  quarters—ten-pounders  were  not 
Infrequently    caught,    and    sometimes 
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twelve-pomiders.  A  Mr.  Hitchcock,  of 
Edgware  Road,  whom  I  knew,  cap- 
tured a  fourteen  and  one-half  pounds 
barbel  there  one  September  morning, 
in  or  about  the  year  1842.  But,  besides 
barbel,  Battersea  can  boast  of  the 
origin  of  bottled  beer,  for  Andrew 
Fuller,  the  theologian,  says:  "Alexander 
Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  was  an 
excellent  angler,  but  a  supporter  of 
'the  new  opinions;*  and  while  after 
catching  of  fishes,  Bishop  Bonner  was 
after  catching  of  Nowell,  and  would 
have  placed  him  in  the  Tower  had  not 
a  good  and  kind  merchant  of  London 
conveyed  him  safely  upon  the  seas." 
It  so  happened  that  Nowell,  when 
fishing  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
received  his  first  intimation  of  his  dan- 
ger, which  was  so  pressing  that  he  had 
no  time  to  go  back  to  his  house  and 
make  preparation  for  his  flight;  but  he 
had,  like  an  honest  angler,  taken  with 
blm  a  stone  bottle  containing  ale  among 
his  other  preparations  for  his  day's 
requirements;  and,  in  his  haste  to  es- 
cape arrest,  he  buried  the  bottle  of  ale 
and  bread  and  cheese  in  the  river's 
bank.    On  returning  to  London  many 


years  afterwards,  and  fishing  his  old 
loved  haunts,  he  remembered  where  he 
had  placed  his  bottle  of  ale,  etc.  The 
bread  and  cheese,  of  course,  were  gone, 
but  the  bottle  was  still  there;  and,  as 
Dean  Nowell  said,  "Tet,  no  bottle,  but 
rather  a  gun,  for  such  was  the  sound 
at  the  opening  thereof."  And  to  this 
trifling  circumstance,  quaintly  observes 
Fuller,  '*is  believed  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  bottled  beer  in  Bngland."  But 
to  return  to  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, Frank  Matthews  and  Theodore 
Hook  used  to  fish  at  Battersea.  Once 
they  found  themselves  uninvited  guests 
at  the  mansion  of  a  gentleman  residing 
near  there,  who  was  entertaining  a 
select  company.  After  spending  a 
pleasant  evening.  Hook  and  Matthews, 
being  about  to  depart,  were,  to  their 
confusion,  asked  their  names  by  their 
host,  when  Hook  sat  down  to  the 
pianoforte,  and  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing extemporaneous  verse:— 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  fare. 
Your  cellar's  as  prime  as  your  cook; 

My  friend  here  is  Matthews,  the  player. 
And  I'm  Mr.  Theodore  Hook. 

Alfbbd  Jabdikb. 


The  Araucanian  Indian.— There  are  at 
the  present  day  some  fifty  thousand 
Araucanians  left  in  Chili,  living  together 
in  semi-independence,  since  twelve  years 
ago  the  fierce  warriors  at  last .  made 
peace.  Their  dwellings  are  great  beehive- 
shaped  huts,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
grouped  near  that  of  the  cacique,  whose 
family  consists  of  as  many  wives  as  his 
means  allow  him  to  keep  in  Indian  com- 
fort. The  men  are  a  handsome,  dignified 
race;  many  of  the  women  are  very  pretty 
in  youth.  Dressed  in  dark  blue  garments, 
woven  of  guanaco  wool  and  dyed  by 
themselves,  not  unlike  the  Greek  chiton 
and  himation,  they  are  loaded  with  silver 
ornaments  of  Indian  make.  Hospitality 
is  the  pride  of  the  caciques;  and  a  friend 
of  mine  who  visited  one  at  Lebu,  so  poor 
that  he  could  only  afford  two  wives,  was 
yet  offered  his  best  fare  after  her  long 
ride.  This  was  a  large  earthenware  dish 
containing  a  dozen  roast  spring  diickens. 


and  a  second  tray  followed  with  potatoes. 
In  general,  the  chiers  dishes  are  of  solid 
silver  rudely  hammered  out.  The  Arau- 
canian cacique  is  still  always  mounted 
when  he  goes  abroad,  even  to  a  near  ham- 
let to  buy  provisions.  His  wives  as 
invariably  follow  on  foot,  bearing  a  sack, 
a  babe,  and  as  many  other  burdens  as  he 
may  please.  Indeed,  the  degraded  state 
of  these  patient  slaves,  the  chief  workers 
and  weight-carriers  for  their  lacy  lords, 
who  like  to  lie  in  the  sun,  rouses  one's 
blood  with  indignation.  But— to  be  just — 
is  not  this  the  transition  state  of  semi- 
civilisation?  In  a  savage  state  the 
Indian  man  was  the  hunter  and  warrior, 
both  pursuits  needing  c6nstant  toil  and 
hardship.  The  tasks  of  the  sexes  were 
not  unfairly  divided.  But  now  he  has  not 
yet  learned  to  use  spade  and  axe  instead 
of  lance  and  lasso— so  the  woman  suffers. 

Ltlinre  Hour. 
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A  Presence,  etc. 


A  PBESKNCE. 

I    have    been    wandering   throngh    mid- 
summer ways, 
Which  years  ago  I  trod 
With  one  who  yanished  in  life's  misty 
maze. 
Bat  now  is  safe  with  God. 

Twixt  then  and  now  my  history  has  been 
writ. 

A  tale  of  loYe  and  grief; 
His  name  has  played  no  part  at  all  in  it 

BcyoDd  its  opening  leaf. 

Yet  had  my  story  had  a  different  scene, 

But  for  that  day  in  June: 
Whatever  music  in  my  life  has  been, 

'Twas  he  who  set  the  tune. 

For  standing  here— just  midway  o*er  the 
stream, 
Some  quiet  words  he  spoke 
Which  o*er  me  thrilled,  like  music  in  a 
dream. 
And  here  my  soul  awoke! 

If  in  the  silent  years  that  swiftly  fiew 

The  memory  grew  dim, 
Still  those  I  loved  the  dearest  always 
knew 

They  owed  my  best  to  him. 

And  now  retreading  these  mid-eummer 
ways 
There  comes  no  thought  of  pain; 
A  presence,  knowing  nought  of  years  or 
days. 
Walks  by  my  side  again. 
Argo«y.  Isabella  Pyvie  Mayo. 


IN  HEMOBIAM— TOM  HUQHES. 

Close  up,  close  up,  as  the  ranks  grow  thin, 
As  the  daylight  deepens,  the  sun  goes 
down! 

Though  faint  and  bleeding,  too  few  to  win. 
We  may  help  others  to  wear  the  crown. 

Ah,  fatal  shot!    Did  ye  mark  that  fall? 
'Twas  he,  O  brothers,  strong  heart,  true 
brain; 
And  a  splendid  fighter;  his  breezy  call 
Rang  forth,  and  the  world  grew  young 
again; 

With  the  boys  at  battle,  the  boys  at  play, 
In  the  old  school-close,  'neath  the  old 
school-bell. 


And  the  great  old  master,  who  led  the 
fray. 
With  the  earnest  brow,  and  the  sacred 
spell: 

All   fighters,   all— and  there's  one   more 
gone. 
With    his    gallant    bearing,    his    lofty 
crest; 
And  we  must  not  stay,  for  the  fight  goes 
on; 
This  world  is  for  fighting,  the  next  for 
rest. 

So,  just  one  look  as  we  pass  him  by! 

And  just  one  tear  as  we  turn  the  sod! 
And  a  star  the  less  in  a  darkened  sky! 

And  a  prayer  as  we  leave  his  soul  with 
God! 

Then  close  up  closer!  yet  nearer  stand. 
As  in  those  schooldays  that  he  loved  so 
well. 
And  fill  up  the  gap,  a  united  band. 
And  step  in  the  place  where  a  comrade 
fell! 

And  onward  still  with  your  faces  set 
To  the  sunbright  thought  of  a  younger 
day! 

For  a  soul  is  alive  in  the  old  world  yet. 
And  a  spirit  astir  in  its  bonds  of  day. 

And  all  together!    Ye  shall  not  fail- 
To  doubt  were  coward,  to  halt  were 
crime — 
With  God  and  with  man  to  uplift  the  veil. 
And  win  out  light  from  the  glooms  of 

time. 
Spectator.  A.  G.  B. 


DAT  DREAMS. 

Who  can  guess  or  read  the  spirit. 

Shrined  within  her  eyes, 

Part  a  longing,  part  a  languor, 

Part  a  mere  surprise. 

While  slow  mists  do  rise  and  rise? 

Is  it  love  she  looks  and  longs  for. 

Is  it  rest  or  peace? 

Is  it  slumber,  self-forgetful 

In  its  utter  ease? 

Is  it  one  or  all  of  these? 

So  she  sits  and  doth  not  answer 

With  her  dreaming  eyes, 

With  her  languid  look  delicious, 

Almost  paradise. 

Less  than  happy,  overwise. 

Chbistina  RossKTn. 
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From  The  NationAl  BeTiew. 
SLATIN  PASHA  AND  THE  SXTDAN.^ 

BT  CAPTAIN  F.   D.   LUOABD. 

It  is  related  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  two  brothers 
from  Tunis  settled  in  Darfur,  and  that 
their  tribesmen  and  descendants  soon 
replaced  the  Tago  dynasty,  and  brought 
in  that  of  the  Tungurs  from  Bomu  and 
Wadai.    Early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,  the  kings  of  Darfur   had   con- 
quered all  Kordofan,  crossed  the  Nile, 
and  extended  their  power  to  the  At- 
bara,  though  the  Fungs  succeeded  be- 
fore long  in  driving  them  back  to  the 
Nile.    At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,     Abderrahman     founded     El 
Fasher,  the  capital  of  Darfur,  while 
Mohamed  el  Fadl  subdued  the  Rizighat 
Arabs,   an   offshoot   of   the   Baggaras 
from  the  far  west,  who  had  established 
themselves   on   the   southern   frontier 
for  three  or  four  centuries.    Not  all  the 
reckless  bravery  of  the  Furs,  however, 
could  enable  them  to  hold  Kordofan 
against  the  rifles  of  the  Turks,  and 
Mohammed  Bey  Dafterdar  annexed  it 
in  1822.    By  the  middle  of  the  century 
a  great   trade   had    sprung   up    with 
Egypt  and  Turkey,  with  whom  slaves 
were  exchanged   for   fine   cloths   and 
other  imports.    Merchants  took  up  their 
residence    in    the    Soudan,    and    one 
amongst  them,   Zubelr,   was   soon   to 
create  for  himself  a  name  "famous  in- 
famous in  every  land."    Beginning  as 
a  small  trader,  Zubeir  purchased  arms 
and  drilled  levies,  until  his  iron  will, 
his  courage  and  intellect,  had  won  for 
him  the  whole  of  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal 
province.    Having  killed  Bllali,  Zubeir 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  Bahr  el 
Ghazal  by  the  Egyptian  government, 
and  under  the  sanction  and  patronage 
of   the  khedive    he   marched   against 
Darfur  in  1873.    The  Rizlghal  Arabs, 
who  had  been  well-nigh  exterminated 
by  the  Furs,  had  again  grown  power- 

»  "Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Soudan.  A  Penonal 
NarratlTe  of  Fighting  and  Serving  the  Dervishes, 
1879-lttS.*'  By  Rudolph  C.  Slatin  Pasha,  C.B. 
Translated  hy  Major  P.  R.  WIngate,  O.B.,  etc. 
Edward  Arnold,  London,  ia06,  one  vol.,  price  21*. 
net. 


ful.  These  people  occupied  the  wild 
country  which  lay  between  the  south 
frontiers  of  Darfur  and  the  northern 
Bahr  el  Ghazal,  and  they  played  aa 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Sudan.  «  i 

The  bulk  of  the  tribe   stood  aloof 
when  Zubeir  marched  on  Darfur,  but 
by  the  aid  of  some  of  their  chiefs  he 
reached  Shakka;  and  after  the  battle 
which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  sul- 
tan of  Darfur,  they  joined  him  in  the 
pursuit.    Zubeir  was  soon  master  of  the 
country— a  result  hastened  by  the  folly 
of  Ibrahim,  the  last  of  the  kings  or 
Darfur,  who,  in  a  passion,  fired  on  his 
own  forces— while  the  Bahr  el  Ghazel- 
already  owned  his  influence.    To  be  a 
merchant  in  those  times  was  to  be  a  - 
slave-dealer,    and    Zubeir,    of    courses- 
was  the  type  of  his  class.    He  was  now 
at  the  height  of  his  power;  but  a  quar<^ 
rel  with  Ismail  Pasha,  governor  of  the 
Sudan,  resulted  in  their  both  being  sent 
for  and  detained  in  Cairo,  and  Sulei- 
man, Zubeir's  son,  reigned  in  his  stead. 
Discontent  at  the  extortion  and  the 
oppression  of  Egyptian  officials  soon 
drove    the    Furs    into    rebellion,    and 
Suleiman,  exasperated  at  his  father's 
unfair  detention  in  Egypt,  and  at  the 
restrictions  placed  on  the  slave-trade, 
sympathized  with  them.     Their  arms 
were  attended  by  some  temporary  suc- 
cess, and  they  captured  several  towns 
and  besieged  others,  but  were  in  the 
end  defeated  by  the  government  troops. 
Suleiman,    however,    still    commanded 
large  forces  in  Darfur,  as  well  as  in 
the  Bahr  el   Ghazal,   and   he  fought 
long    and    desperately    against    Gessl 
Pasha  in  the  latter  province. 

It  was  at  this  time  (June,  1878)  that 
Gordon,  having  succeeded  Ismail  Pasha 
as  governor  of  the  Sudan,  arrived  in 
Darfur,  and  by  prompt  and  fearless 
action  managed  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion. Gessi  undertook  a  fresh  cam- 
paign against  Suleiman  in  the  Bahr  el 
Ghazal,  which,  after  many  desperate 
battles,  resulted  in  the  complete  over- 
throw and  surrender  of  the  latter. 
Suleiman  and  all  his  officers  were  shot, 
with  the  exception  of  Babeh,  who,  col- 
lecting the  remnants  of  Zubeir's  army^ 
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marched  westwards  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  Egyptian  Sudan. 

Gordon  appointed  Slatin  as  mndir  of 
southern  Darfur.    This  young  Austrian 
officer  had  first  gained  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Sudan  by  exploring  Kordof an 
in  1874.    Returning  to  Austria,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  Bosnian  campaign,  on 
the  completion  of  which  he  accepted 
an  offer  from  Gk>rdon  of  employment 
In  Africa;  and  in  January,  1879,  took 
up  the  duties  of  financial  inspector  in 
the  Sudan,  which  consisted  in  examin- 
ing into  the  complaints  of  natives  re- 
garding taxes,  etc.     He  reported  the 
existence  of  wholesale  bribery  and  ex- 
tortion; and  after  a  few  months  re- 
signed his  post  in  disgust,  and  was 
transferred    as    Mudir   to   Darfur   in 
July.    Gessi's  final  defeat  of  Suleiman 
was  simultaneous  with  Slatln's  arrival 
in  Darfur.    The  new  mudir  found  a 
fresh  rebellion  in  his  province  under 
Harun,  the  representative  of  the  old 
Ungs  of  Darfur,  against  whom  he  con- 
ducted a  campaign.    During  the  course 
of  these  operations  Slatin  introduced 
the  innovation  of  paying  for  the  sup- 
plies   furnished    by    villagers    to    his 
forces,  and  of  releasing  the  women  and 
children  captured.    Harun  was  event- 
ually defeated  and  killed  in  1880,  while 
Slatin  himself  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
his  life.    He  had  now  time  to  devote 
himself  to  the  rectification  of  the  gross 
abuses   under  which  the  people  had 
groaned.    Having  procured  a  list  of  the 
villages  in  his  Mudirate,  with  an  esti- 
mate of  their  population,  he  reassessed 
the  taxation  on  a  fair  basis,  and  effected 
a  salutary  reform  by  carrying  out  Gor- 
don's orders  with  respect  to  the  Gella- 
lafl    and    merchants.     These    people, 
whose    nefarious    dealing    had    made 
them  a  curse  to  the  country,  had  been 
treated  in  a  somewhat  drastic  manner 
by  Gordon,  and  had  preferred  lying 
complaints  to  Rauf  Pasha,  who  had 
succeeded    him    as    governor    of    the 
Sudan.   The  adjustment  of  the  case  as 
between  them  and  the  people  of  the 
province  involved  an  exhaustive  en- 
quiry and  redress.    Barly  in  1881  Slatin 
left  for  Khartoum,  where  he  met  the 
Jieroic  Gessi,  governor  of  the  Bahr  el 


Ghazal,  who  had  been  for  a  year 
blocked  in  the  Nile  "Suds,"  and  reduced 
to  the  verge  of  starvation.  Poor  Gessi 
died  soon  after,  while  Slatin,  in  April, 
1881,  returned  to  Darfur  as  governor 
of  the  province.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  he  was  busied  in  effecting  re- 
forms in  his  province.  Nur  Angara 
and  other  officials,  who  were  convicted 
of  gross  malpractices,  were  discharged. 
The  system  of  receiving  presents  from 
chiefs  was  discontinued.  A  tour 
through  the  northern  districts  of  the 
province  was  undertaken  with  most 
useful  results,  and  finally  a  threatened 
confiict  with  the  Bedeyat  Arabs  was 
averted,  their  grievances  redressed, 
and  the  tribe  converted  to  loyal  sup- 
porters of  the  government.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  governor  to  his  southern 
capital  at  Dara,  the  rumors  he  had 
already  heard,  when  on  his  way  north, 
of  a  religious  rising  under  a  so-called 
"Mahdi,"  were  confirmed,  and  he 
found  himself  confronted  by  a  confia- 
gratlon,  which  daily  gathered  in  force 
and  intensity. 

The  outlines  of  the  early  history  of 
"the  Mahdist  rising"  have  long  been 
known  from  the  accounts  of  Giegler 
Pasha  and  many  others,  but  no  such 
detailed  information  as  is  given  by 
Slatin  has  hitherto  been  available  re- 
garding both  the  history  of  the  Mahdi 
himself,  and  the  steps  by  which  his 
infiuence  permeated  the  Sudan.  A  man 
of  deeply  religious  tendencies,  the  son 
of  a  fiki,  educated  under  the  most  no- 
table religious  teachers  of  his  time, 
Mohammed  Ahmed  led  the  life  of  a  re- 
cluse at  Abba  as  a  professed  follower 
of  the  great  sheikh,  Mohammed  Sherlf . 
Having  offended  his  superior  by  his 
outspoken  condemnation  of  hypocrisy, 
and  again  and  again  abjectly  implored 
his  pardon,  unsuccessfully,  he  with- 
drew from  his  leadership  and  joined 
his  rival  Koreishi,  refusing  the  prof- 
fered pardon  which  came  too  late. 
The  audacity  of  this  action,  and  his 
previous  renown  as  a  religious  ascetic, 
at  once  made  his  name  famous,  and 
he  was  joined  by  many  adherents, 
among  the  earliest  of  whom  was  Ab- 
dullahi,  the  present  Khalifa.    It  was  in 
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August,  1881,  that  Rauf  Pasha,  the 
govemor-general,  becoming  alanned  at 
the  reports  which  reached  him,  and 
at  the  refusal  of  the  "Mahdi"  to  come 
to  Khartoum,  despatched  an  expedi- 
tion under  Abu  Saud  to  bring  him  by 
force.  The  force,  already  divided  by 
internal  dissensions  and  rivalries,  fell 
a  prey  to  the  fanatical  followers  of 
Ahmed— armed  though  they  were  with 
nothing  but  sticks— and  was  annihi- 
lated in  the  river  marshes.  Proclaim- 
ing himself  the  Mahdl,  Mohammed 
Ahmed  now  preached  a  Jehad  or  re- 
ligious war,  announcing  that  he  had 
been  sent  by  God  to  reform  the  faith, 
and  preach  renunciation  of  the  world 
and  its  pleasures.  He  appointed  three 
Khalifas,  offering  the  fourth  Caliphate 
to  the  great  sheikh  of  the  western 
Sudan,  Senusi.  This  man's  father  had, 
since  1833,  attained  a  very  great  celeb- 
rity, and  the  son  was  held  by  vast 
numbers  of  the  fanatics  of  the  west  to 
be  the  real  Mahdi.  He,  however,  had 
never  publicly  claimed  the  title,  nor 
exerted  for  the  purposes  of  conquest  the 
vast  power  he  had  gained.  He  refused 
the  offer  made  to  him,  and  the  fourth 
Khalifa  was  never  appointed. 

Many  opportunities  occurred  of  crush- 
ing the  new  movement  in  its  very  in- 
ception, and  Mohammed  Guma  even 
had  a  chance  of  capturing  the  Mahdi 
when  with  a  mere  handful  of  followers, 
but  feared  to  act  without  orders  from 
Khartoum.  With  a  vast  unarmed  rab- 
ble the  Mahdi  moved  to  Jebel  Gedir, 
and  defeated  and  annihilated  a  force 
of  some  fourteen  hundred  men  sent 
against  him  by  the  governor  of  Fa- 
shoda.  The  prestige  of  these  successes 
brought  thousands  to  his  standard, 
who,  rendered  fearless  by  fanaticism, 
and  possessed  by  the  frenzy  of  their 
cause,  fell  upon  the  large  and  well- 
equipped  government  expedition  under 
Yusef  Pasha,  and  in  June,  1882,  his 
army  of  six  thousand  men  was  utterly 
annihilated.  Southern  Kordofan  was 
now  in  the  Mahdi's  hands,  and  the 
tribes,  regarding  his  victories  as  super- 
natural, rose  and  joined  him.  The 
Arab  sheikhs  were  proud  to  enroll  them- 
selves as  his  followers,  and  they  mas- 


sacred the  villagers  with  horrible  atroc- 
ities, and  defeated  detachments  of 
troops.  Before  even  he  had  begun  the 
Jehad  he  had  made  a  tour  through 
Kordofan,  and  had  gauged  only  too 
correctly  the  discontent  due  to  oppres- 
sion and  extortion  —  the  animosity 
caused  by  Grordon's  ill-advised  appoint- 
ment of  a  wealthy  Sudanese  merchant, 
Ellas  Pasha,  as  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  the  resentment  engendered 
by  the  measures  taken  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade.  Acting  on  this 
knowledge,  he  was  aware  that  all  Kor- 
dofan was  ready  to  rise  in  his  favor, 
and  after  the  defeat  of  Yusef  there  was 
nothing  to  oppose  his  march  on  the 
capital  at  El  Obeld,  to  which  the  traitor, 
Ellas  Pasha  himself,  had  invited  him. 
The  town  was  defended  by  the  brave 
Said  Pasha,  and  the  Mahdl's  first  at- 
tack was  repulsed  with  terrible  loss  to 
the  Dervishes,  who,-  being  unarmed 
with  rifles,  fell  in  thousands  before 
the  bullets  of  the  garrison.  But  no 
single  reverse  could  now  check  the 
wave  of  fanaticism  kindled  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Mahdi.  The  bulk  of 
the  population  joined  him,  the  mission- 
station  at  Delen  and  other  outlying  sta- 
tions fell  into  his  hands,  and  El  Obeld 
itself,  after  an  heroic  defence  of  five 
months,  succumbed  to  the  horrors  of 
starvation  and  surrendered.  A  reliev- 
ing force  was  also  annihilated,  and  the 
fall  of  Bara  preceded  that  of  El  Obeld* 
Regardless  of  the  tenets  of  renuncia- 
tion which  formed  the  nominal  creed 
of  the  Mahdi,  the  most  horrible  and 
revolting  atrocities  were  committed 
upon  the  brave  garrison  in  the  search 
for  loot,  while  the  Mahdi  continued  to 
preach  day  and  night,  and  by  issuing 
ordinances  relating  to  religious  and 
social  matters,  endeavored  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Prophet.  The  fall 
of  El  Obeid  placed  all  Kordofan  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dervishes. 

Meanwhile,  throughout  Darfur,  the 
Arab  tribes  had  risen  in  revolt.  The 
arms  and  ammunition  expected  by 
Slatin  never  arrived,  and  the  disci- 
pline he  had  enforced,  and  the  reforms 
he  had  instituted,  had  not  added  to  his 
popularity  among  certain  sections  of 
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the  people.    The  southern  tribes  were 
the  first  to  take  up  arms  under  Madibbo, 
who  defeated  Mansur,  the  governor  of 
Bhakka,  and  attacked  Slatin,  who  was 
at  Deain  with  a  mere  handful  of  men. 
Joined  by  the  chivalrous  AfEl  and  his 
Habbania    Arabs,     who,     ''preferring 
death   to   dishonor,"   elected   to   face 
what     seemed     certain     annihilation 
rather  than  desert  him  in  his  extrem- 
ity, Slatin  fought  with  the  heroism  of 
despair,  and  beat  off  for  the  moment 
the  first  attack  of  the  enemy.     Then, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  advancing  with 
but  seventy  men  upon  Madibbo's  army, 
he  infiicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the 
panic>stricken  host,  and  made  good  his 
retreat  to  Dara.     Here,   however,   he 
was  to  learn  of  the  shameful  cowardice 
of  Mansur,  who  had  evacuated  Shakka, 
and,  leaving  his  soldiers  behind,  had 
precipitately  fled  to  Dara.    The  devo- 
tion,  however,  of   Ali   Agha  and   his 
soldiers,  who  had  remained  with  the 
women,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  and 
the  skill  with  which  their  retreat  was 
effected,  had  secured  the  safe  arrival 
of  the  whole  column,  leaving  Shakka 
In  thp  hands  of  Madibbo.    On  the  whole 
the  condition  of  Darfur  afforded  as  yet 
no   grounds   for  despair.     Slatin  suc- 
ceeded In  raising  over  two  thousand 
rifles,    and    marched    back   to    Deain. 
With  a  force  increased  to  nine  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men  he  advanced 
towards    Shakka,    but    while    himself 
suffering  from  heavy  fever,  his  army 
was    surprised    when    on    the    march 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  oflScer 
in  charge  of  the  rear-guard,   and   so 
desperate  was  the  onslaught  that  the 
square  was  broken  before  the  Bazlngers 
(who  were  armed  only  with  muzzle- 
loaders)  had  time  to  re-load.    The  force 
was  only  saved  from  total  annihilation 
by  Slatln^s  presence  of  mind  and  per- 
sonal valor.    Sounding  the  "He  down," 
which  was  obeyed  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  regulars,  he  opened  flre  on 
the  square  itself  and   drove  out  the 
enemy.      Hastily    collecting   the    rem- 
nants—nine  hundred  out  of  nine  thou- 
sand   five    hundred  —  while    the    Rlzi- 
ghat  were  engaged  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives,  he  rapidly  entrenched  him- 


self, and  beat  off  their  renewed  attack. 
Entrusting  Salama  with  the  desperate 
duty  of  carrying  letters  to  Dara  to  as- 
sure them  that   the  disaster  of   Om 
Waragat  had  not  resulted  in  the  total 
extinction  of  the  force,  and  having  also 
sent  letters  to  Lupton,  the  governor  of 
the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  province,  asking 
him  to  effect  a  diversion  from  the  south, 
Slatin's  brave  remnant  defended  them- 
selves in  their  zerlba  for  seven  days, 
though  attacked  once  or  twice  daily. 
Reduced  to  starvation,  the  force  deter- 
mined to  march  for  Dara,  and  at  least 
to  sell  their  lives  dearly  in  the  open. 
Attacked  in  overwhelming  force,  they 
defeated  the  Dervishes,  and  continued 
their  march,  fighting  dally,  and  suffer- 
ing from   the  pangs   of   hunger  and 
thirst.    The  lucky  capture  of  a  flock  of 
sheep  with  an  Arab  who  showed  them 
a  pool  of  water,  saved  them  from  death, 
and  Dara  was  reached  at  last.    Slatin 
himself  had  been  wounded  three  times, 
and  bad  news  awaited  him  at  Dara. 
Bl  Obeid  had  fallen,  and  rumors  of 
Arabl's  rebellion  in  lower  Egypt  had 
spread  through  the  Sudan.     He  was 
said  to  have  ousted  all  Christians  and 
deposed  the  khedive,   and,   in  conse- 
quence, Slatin's  officers  became  disaf- 
fected towards  him,  while  the  Mima 
and  Khawabir  Arabs  were  in  revolt 
between    Dara    and    the    capital.    El 
Fasher.      Advancing    rapidly    against 
them,  Slatin  defeated  them  utterly  in 
a  very  hard  fought  battle,  and  returned 
to  find   a  serious   mutiny  among  his 
own  troops.    By  the  exercise  of  great 
shrewdness  he  discovered  the  details 
of  the  plot,  and  succeeded  in  suppress- 
ing it,  executing  the  ringleaders  after 
trial.    Recognizing  that  these  intrigues 
were  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
Christian,   and   that   his  troops   were 
convinced  that  to  this  fact  was  due  the 
reverses    they     had     suffered,     Slatin 
boldly  declared  himself  a  Mohamme- 
dan.    After  getting  rid  of  Zogal.  the 
Mudir  of  Dara,  of  whose  loyalty   he 
had  grave  doubts,  by  sending  him  on 
a  mission  to   Kordofan,   he  now  ad- 
vanced against  the  Helba  Arabs  and 
completely   crushed    their    revolt.     In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Mahdi  had 
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emissaries  throughout  the  province  in- 
citing the  people  to  revolt,  Slatin  had, 
by  his  masterly  action,  up  to  now  de- 
fled  the  attempts  of  his  enemies,  both 
in  the  fleld  and  by  intrigue,  and  from 
the  capital  to  Dara  all  was  fairly  quiet, 
whilst  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
expedition  which  was  rumored  to  be 
advancing  against  the  Mahdi  from 
Khartoum.  Slatin  himself,  however, 
was  prostrated  by  the  excruciating 
pain  of  the  guinea- worm  disease. 

Meanwhile  Giegler  Pasha,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1882,  had  defeated  the  Dervishes 
at  Duem,  one  hundred  miles  south  of 
Khartoum,  and  Abdel  Kader  had  gained 
an  even  greater  success  at  Maatuk  in 
January,  1883,  while  General  Hicks  had 
won  a  battle  at  Marabla  in  April,  1883. 
But  all  Kordofan  was  in  the  Mahdi's 
hands,  and  his  adherents  continued  to 
increase  in  number.  He  himself,  dread- 
ing the  great  expedition  which  was 
being  organized  in  Egypt  against  him, 
continued  to  preach  vehemently,  and 
to  stir  up  his  followers  to  fresh  enthu- 
siasm. Outwardly  an  ascetic,  preach- 
ing renunciation,  in  private  he  had  be- 
come a  gross  libertine  and  debauchee. 
His  treasury  was  filled  by  tithes  and 
percentages  on  loot,  the  punishment  of 
death  was  infiicted  for  doubting  his 
divine  mission,  and  this  and  other  new 
laws  being  opposed  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Koran,  the  Mahdi  took  the  bold 
step  of  suppressing  its  public  discus- 
sion, and  destroying  all  books  on  reli- 
gion and  law. 

At  last,  in  September,  1883,  the  ill- 
fated  expedition  under  General  Hicks 
Started.  Its  object  was  the  Immediate 
reconquest  of  the  Sudan,  instead  of  the 
establishment  of  strong  posts  along  the 
Nile,  and  a  gradual  reassertion  of 
the  authority  of  the  government.  "Ten 
thousand  men  in  square  formation, 
with  six  thousand  camels  in  their 
midst,  were  to  march  through  districts 
overgrown  with  vegetation  and  grass 
higher  than  a  man's  head."  Discarding 
the  northern  road,  where  the  country 
was  open,  water  available,  and  the 
tHbes  friendly,  they  pitted  themselves, 
with  every  possible  disadvantage, 
against  an  enemy  braver,  unmercifully 


superior,  and  better  armed.  To  make 
disaster  doubly  certain  dissensions 
were  rife  between  the  European  offi- 
cers and  the  Egyptian  officials.  The 
doomed  force  marched  on,  madd^ied 
by  thirst,  disappointed  of  its  expected 
reinforcements,  a  vast  moving  target 
for  the  constant  hail  of  bullets,  till,  on 
November  4th,  what  remained  of  the 
ten  thousand  were  utterly  annihilated 
and  killed  almost  to  a  man  by  some 
one  hundred  thousand  wild  Dervishes. 
This  victory  placed  the  entire  Sudan 
at  the  Mahdi*s  feet,  and  his  prestige 
and  power  were  now  supreme. 

In  Darfur  the  situation  was  growing 
hourly  more  desperate.    In  spite  of  let- 
ters, composed  by  himself,  announcing 
victories    by   the   government   troops, 
which  Slatin  publicly  read,  'defection 
spread  on  all  sides.     Madlbbo  again 
advanced  on  Dara,  but  was  utterly  de- 
feated by  Slatin,  a  victory  which  was, 
however,   more  than   counterbalanced 
by  the  defeat  of  Wad  Darho  by  the 
Mima  Arabs,  and  the  annihilation  of 
Kuku  Agha.    Dara  was  besieged,  and 
Slatin's    ammunition    having    almost 
completely  run  out,  he  was  compelled 
to  parley.     Promising  to  surrender  to 
the  Mahdi,  but  not  to  the  Arab  tribes, 
he  gained  an  armistice  iand  sent  in  his 
submission  by  letter  to  El  Obeid,  at 
the  same  time  priming  his  messenger 
with  arguments  which  should  prompt 
the  Mahdi  to  defer  its  acceptance,  for 
his  object  was  to  gain  delay  till  the  re- 
sult of  Hicks's  pending  battle  should 
be  known.     After  Hicks's   defeat  no 
possible  chance  remained— the  troops 
decided  to  surrender,   and   many  de- 
serted, and  poor  Slatin  had  to  yield  to 
the  inevitable.    El  Fasher,  the  capital, 
however,  declined  to  capitulate,  until 
reduced  by  thirst.     Lupton,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  deserted 
by  all  his  officers,  was  compelled  to 
submit,  and  the  Mahdi  now  became 
supreme  throughout  the  western  prov- 
inces. 

Slatin  himself  was  sent  for  by  the 
Mahdi,  and,  on  arrival  at  El  Obeid,  was 
kindly  treated  by  the  Khalifa  Ab- 
dullah!, who  gave  him  an  office  about 
his  person. 
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In  February,  1884,  Gordon  arrived  in 
the  Sudan.  He  had  a  reputation  for 
personal  bravery,  and  among  the  lower 
classes  in  Darfur  for  charity  and  be- 
nevolence. On  the  other  hand,  his 
eviction  of  the  Gellabas  from  the  south- 
em  districts  had  made  his  name  de- 
tested in  the  Grezira.  "Almost  his  first 
step  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  ap- 
pointing the  Mahdi  sultan  of  Kordof an, 
permitting  the  slave  trade,  and  propos- 
ing to  enter  into  relations  with  him; 
in  his  letter  he  also  asked  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners."  The  Mahdi,  in 
reply,  advised  Gordon  to  surrender  and 
save  his  life.  Then  followed  that  fatal 
error,  the  reading  at  Metemmeh  of  the 
proclamation  that  the  government  in- 
tended to  abandon  the  Sudan.  At  the 
entreaty 'of  Hussein  Pasha  he  had  not 
done  so  at  Berber,  and  now  by  this 
public  announcement  he  alienated  all 
the  still  loyal  tribes,  and  Berber  fell. 
"Gordon's  idea  was  to  obtain  the  as- 
sistance of  these  tribes  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  the  garri- 
sons, and  he  would  have  come  to  terms 
with  them  to  effect  this  object,  but 
how  could  he  expect  them  to  help  him 
when  in  the  words  of  that  fatal  procla- 
mation it  was  decreed  they  were  to  be 
abandoned  to  their  fate?  And  what  in 
this  eventuality  would  have  been  their 
fate?  .  .  .  Assistance  given  to  Gordon 
to  retreat  meant  the  annihilation  of 
themselves  and  the  enslavement  of 
their  families.  ...  It  did  not  require 
a  person  of  any  special  military  capac- 
ity to  remove  the  garrisons  and  war 
material  by  the  steamers  to  Berber 
under  pretext  of  relieving  that  town, 
and  thus  the  whole  or  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Sudan  garrisons  might 
have  been  withdrawn,  though  this 
would  have  needed  to  be  done  without 
delay,  and  could  not  have  been  feasible 
after  the  fall  of  Berber;  but  Berber,  It 
must  be  remembered,  did  not  fall  till 
19th  of  May— three  months  after  Gor- 
don's arrival  in  Khartoum.  How  could 
Gordon's  qualities  of  personal  bravery 
and  energy,  great  as  they  undoubtedly 
were,  arrest  the  progress  of  events 
after  that  most  grave  political  error?" 
Such  were  Slatln's  reflections,  and  poor 


Valentine  Baker,  frankly  told  by  the 
loyal  tribes  on  whom  he  had  relied  that 
after  this  pronouncement  they  could  no 
longer  assist  him,  echoed  the  same 
thoughts.^  Gordon,  presumably,  acted 
in  the  belief  that  it  was  the  more 
straightforward  course  to  announce  at 
once  the  orders  he  had  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's ministry  in  England  without 
inculpating  the  tribes  by  obtaining 
their  assistance  when  he  must  leave 
them  eventually  to  their  fate. 

Khartoum  was  now  besieged,  as  also 
was  Sennar.  Berber  had  fallen,  but 
the  garrisons  of  Dongol  still  held  out, 
and  had  defeated  the  Dervishes.  Gor- 
don had  scored  a  victory  over  Abu 
Girga,  and  the  Mahdi  determined  to 
now  proceed  himself  to  the  vicinity  of 
Khartoum.  His  vast  host,  comprising 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  of 
the  Sudan,  set  out  in  August  by  three 
separate  roads.  At  this  juncture  there 
arrived  in  the  Mahdi's  camp  a  French- 
man named  Olivier  Pain,  who  stated 
that  he  had  come  "to  offer  his  assist- 
ance and  that  of  his  nation  with  arms 
and  money  in  order  to  embarrass  the 
English,  with  whom  his  nation  was  at 
feud."  "Is  that  what  you  call  politics," 
remarked  Hussein  Pasha,  Slatin's  fel- 
low prisoner,  "to  offer  money  and  arms 
to  people  whose  only  object  is  to  kill 
others  and  rob  them  of  their  property 
and  enslave  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters?" "Malaish!"  replied  Slatin,  "he 
who  lives  long  sees  much!"  The  Mahdi 
treated  the  offer  with  contempt.  Pain 
became  a  prisoner  and  died  soon  after 
In  spite  of  Slatin's  tender  care.  Shortly 
before  the  Mahdi's  arrival  at  Khar- 
toum a  strong  force  sent  out  by  Gordon 
was  annihilated,  and  Slatin  was  now 
directed  to  write  to  him,  and  call  upon 
him  to  submit  Instead  of  doing  so, 
he  wrote  in  German,  asking  Gordon  to 
connive  at  his  escape,  in  order  that  he 
might  join  him  In  the  defence  of  the 
town,  and  assist  him  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  Mahdi's  plans,  provided  that  a 
surrender  had  not  already  been  decided 
upon.  Gordon  received  this  letter,  but 
vouchsafed  no  reply  to  it  or  to  subse* 
quent  letters  from  Slatin  conveying  the 

^  Vide  Memoln  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker. 
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news  of  the  capture  of  the  steamer  and 
the  massacre  of  Colonel  Stewart's  party, 
but  Consul  Hansal  replied  asking  for 
an  interyiew.  To  this  the  Mahdi 
agreed,  but  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  go,  Slatin  was  made  a  close  prisoner 
and  heavily  ironed.  In  this  captivity 
Iiupton  was  sent  to  join  him,  but  was 
shcnrtly  after  released  to  work  a  gun, 
to  which  he  consented  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  would  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  his  wife  and  child,  but 
Slatin  refused,  and  was  loaded  with 
still  heavier  chains,  and  half  starved. 
Gtordon  had  said  in  a  note  which  fell 
into  the  Mahdi's  hands  that  he  could 
hold  Khartoum  till  the  end  of  January. 
On  the  15th  Omdurman  fort  fell,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  news  which 
made  Slatin's  heart  "thump  with  joy" 
was  received  of  the  Bnglish  victory  at 
Abu  Klea,  and  the  almost  total  annihi- 
lation of  the  Dervish  force,  followed 
by  reports  of  other  victories  at  Abu 
Km  and  Gubat.  The  Mahdi  resolved  to 
storm  the  town  before  the  English  force 
couid  arrive,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
25th  it  was  carried  by  a  breach  in  the 
walls  made  by  the  rising  Nile,  and 
which  had  remained  unrepaired.  The 
delay  of  the  Bnglish  force  at  Metemmeh 
had  been  fatal,  Gubat  had  been  reached 
on  the  20th,  and  Gordon's  four  steam- 
ers had  arrived  on  the  21st.  "Then  why 
did  they  not  send  some  Englishmen  on 
board,  no  matter  how  few,  and  despatch 
them  instantly  to  Khartoum?  If  they 
could  only  have  been  seen  in  the  town, 
the  garrison  would  have  taken  fresh 
hope,  and  would  have  fought  tooth  and 
nail  against  the  enemy,  whilst  the  in- 
habitants who  had  lost  all  confidence 
in  Grordon's  promises  would  have  joined 
heartily  in  resisting  the  Dervish  at- 
tack, knowing  that  the  relief  expected 
was  now  certain  to  reach  them."  Gor- 
don was  butchered  and  met  his  death 
like  a  hero,— his  head  was  taken  to 
Slatin,  and  then  to  the  Mahdi.  The 
Greek  and  Austrian  consuls  were 
butchered,  and  the  most  awful  mas- 
sacre and  unspeakable  atrocities  were 
committed,  whilst  the  English  steam- 
ers under  Sir  Charles  Wilson  arrived 
two  days  too  late.     His  retreat  after 


verifying  the  fall  of  Khartoum  was 
the  precursor  of  the  return  to  Egypt 
of  the  English  expedition. 

For  eight  long  months  Slatin  lay  in 
chains  so  heavy  that  he  could  not  rise, 
and  raw  dhurra  was  often  his  only 
food.  His  equable  disposition  enabled 
him  to  bear  this  intolerable  strain,  but 
poor  Lupton  chafed  to  such  an  extent 
that  his  hair  turned  white,  and  Slatin 
at  times  feared  for  his  reason.  At 
last,  in  response  to  an  appeal,  they 
were  liberated  by  the  Khalifa,  and 
Slatin  was  appointed  one  of  his  house- 
hold and  presented  with  various  wives, 
whom  he  had  much  dilbculty  in  evad- 
ing. After  the  fall  of  Khartoum  the 
Mahdi  fell  ill  and  died,  and  the  Khalifa 
Abdullah!  succeeded  him,  and  received 
the  oath  of  allegiance  from  all.  As  a 
religious  reformer  the  Mahdi  had  united 
the  four  distinct  sects  of  Islam,  had 
introduced  improvements  in  the  ritual, 
had  facilitated  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage by  rendering  it  less  costly,  had 
forbidden  drinking  bouts,  dancing, 
playing,  smoking,  etc.  He  had  pro- 
hibited the  prescribed  pilgrimages  to 
Mecca,  and  made  the  doubting  of  his 
divine  mission  punishable  by  death  or 
mutilation,  and  since  many  of  his  dis- 
positions and  ordinances  were  at  vari- 
ance with  the  law  of  the  Koran,  he 
had  ordered  that  all  books  on  religious 
subjects  should  be  destroyed. 

He  had  broken  down  the  social  and 
official  ranks,  and  made  rich  and  poor 
alike  in  the  universal  garb  which  was 
the  uniform  of  his  following.  In  pri- 
vate, however,  both  he  and  his  Khali- 
fas were  libertines  and  drunkards,  and 
indulged  in  every  kind  of  excess. 

At  the  time  of  Khalifa  Abdullahl's 
succession,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  mountain  tribes,  the  whole  of 
the  western  Sudan  acknowledged  the 
Mahdi.  Not  only  Darfur  and  the  Bahr 
el  Ghazal,  but  the  powerful  outlying 
Arab  tribes  as  far  as  Wadai— and  even 
the  sultan  of  that  powerful  kingdom 
himself--declared  themselves  his  ad- 
herents. In  the  east,  Kassala  and  Sen- 
nar  made  a  heroic  defence,  but  the 
latter  fell  in  August,  1885,  and  the 
former  at  a  still  later  date;  some  other 
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of  the  garrisons  bad  meantime  been 
relieved  by  King  John  of  Abyssinia. 
Osman  Digna  ruled  the  Suakim  prov- 
ince, but  had  been  defeated  in  18&I 
and  1885  by  the  English  in  his  attempts 
to  reach  the  coast.  The  Khalifa  Ab- 
dullah! now  disarmed  the  other  two 
Khalifas,  and  divested  them  of  all  sym- 
bols of  authority  in  order  to  establish 
his  own  unquestioned  authority,  and 
Khaled,  the  Mahdi's  cousin,  governor 
of  Darfur,  was  defeated  by  force  and 
chained.  At  El  Obeid  the  oppression 
led  to  a  successful  mutiny  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  inflicted  several  crushing 
defeats  on  the  Dervish  forces,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  moun- 
tains till  crushed  by  the  overwhelming 
army  of  Abu  Anga. 

The  Kadis'  Courts  now  instituted 
were  nominally  supreme,  but  were  so 
corrupt  and  so  terrorized  by  the  Khalifa 
that  the  name  of  justice  was  a  farce. 
Tyranny  and  oppression  were  rife 
throughout  the  land:  a  universal  poll- 
tax  and  other  dues  called  zeka,  together 
with  monopolies  of  soap  manufacture 
and  ferries,  a  new  coinage,  and  the 
sale  of  slaves,  enriched  the  Khalifa's 
treasury  for  the  support  of  the  western 
Arabs,  whom  the  Nile  tribes  now  saw 
growing  daily  in  power  under  the  segis 
of  their  compatriot.  The  Taaisha,  the 
Khalifa's  own  tribe,  consisting  of 
twenty-four  thousand  fighting  men, 
migrated  to  the  capital  from  Darfur. 
Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  there  was  perpetual  bloodshed. 
A  revolt  In  Darfur  was  followed  by 
continual  fighting  between  Karamalla, 
Yusef,  and  Madibbo  in  the  west.  On 
the  north  the  Kababish  Arabs  were 
annihilated  and  given  up  to  loot,  as 
was  also  the  Geh6na  tribe.  In  the 
east,  the  Abyssinians  invaded  Gellabat 
and  exterminated  Arbab's  army,  but 
were  in  turn  invaded,  and  their  country 
laid  waste  in  January,  1888,  by  Abu 
Anga's  large  army.  Slatin  and  Lupton 
lived  in  misery  at  the  capital,  the  for- 
mer as  a  slave  to  the  Khalifa,  the 
latter  as  a  workman  in  the  dockyards, 
and  now  a  young  German  merchant 
who  had  endeavored  to  open  trade,  and 
bring  assistance  to  the  Kababish,  had 


been  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Join 
them;  in  May,  1888,  poor  Lupton  died. 
Having  crushed  all  opposition,  and 
gained  much  applause  by  erecting  a 
great  tomb  to  the  Mahdi,  his  succes- 
sor's despotism  and  cruelty  knew  no 
restraint,  and  in  both  east  and  west 
his  armies  were  successful,  while  the 
most  renowned  of  his  emirs,  Wad 
Nejumi,  waited  with  a  powerful  force 
on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  the  fighting,  both  in  east 
and  west,  been  brought  apparently  to 
a  successful  conclusion,  than  it  broke 
out  again  with  greater  fury  than  ever. 
King  John,  with  a  vast  army,  attacked 
Gellabat,  and  would  have  utterly 
crushed  the  Dervish  forces  had  not  he 
himself  been  killed  at  the  moment  of 
victory,  which  turned  it  into  defeat. 
In  Darfur  the  tribes  rose  once  more 
under  Abu  Gemmaiza,  and  won  vic- 
tory after  victory  over  the  Mahdists, 
till,  marching  on  El  Fasher,  their 
leader  died  of  small-pox,  and  they  were 
defeated  and  dispersed.  The  land,  says 
Slatin,  "seemed  covered  with  dead 
bodies,"  for  the  carnage  was  awful. 
But  the  Khalifa's  cruelty  still  claimed 
its  victims,  and  the  cold-blooded  mas- 
sacre and  mutilation  of  sixty-seven 
Batahin  in  the  public  market-place 
stands  out,  even  amid  these  holocausts 
of  victims,  as  a  crime  written  in  cap- 
ital letters  of  blood.  The  Taaisha  tribe 
were  encouraged  by  their  master  to 
rob  and  loot,  till  neither  property  nor 
life  was  safe  at  the  capital,  and  the 
food  supplies  were  dally  diminishing. 
Reckless  of  the  atmosphere  of  butchery 
and  carnage  in  which  he  ruled,  the 
despot  now  gave  orders  to  the  brave 
Wad  NeJumI  to  advance  against  Egypt 
with  his  Nile  Valley  tribes,  whom  the 
Khalifa  feared  and  mistrusted.  Ill- 
supported  and  ill-equipped,  he  met  the 
Egyptian  army  under  General  Grenfell 
at  Toski  in  May,  1889,  where  he  himself 
fell,  and  his  force  was  annihilated  with 
a  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners 
of  sixteen  thousand  men. 

And  now  the  unhappy  Sudan  was  to 
suffer  a  fate  even  more  awful  than  any 
which  had  yet  befallen.  Throughout 
all  the  districts  owning  the  Mahdi's 
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jnle  a  famine  broke  out,  so  that  people 
died  by  thousands,  and  thousands  of 
the  living  could  not  cope  with  the  work 
•of  burying  the  dead.  Cannibalism,  and 
the  most  awful  and  ghastly  tragedies 
were  of  daily  occurrence,  till  one  won- 
ders how  there  were  left  any  people 
alive  in  this  misruled  famine-stricken 
land.  No  sooner  had  the  cruel  strain 
of  famine  r^axed  than  flights  of  lo- 
custs, hitherto  unknown,  came  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  the  people. 
Yet  they  met  it— as  the  Batahin  met 
their  fate— with  a  marvellous  heroism. 
The  "proud  and  moral'*  Jaalin  bricked 
up  their  houses  when  their  food  was 
done,  and  whole  villages  thus  calmly 
and  silently  awaited  death.  It  is  a  har- 
rowing, heart-rending  tale,  this  story 
of  a  nation  of  heroes  mowed  down  in 
battle,  starved  by  famine,  murdered  in 
cold  blood  by  a  despot's  orders,  yet 
never  falling  short  of  their  standard 
of  invincible  courage.  And  through  it 
all  poor  Slatin  lived,  a  silent  spectator, 
now  trusted  and  allowed  to  receive,  in 
ecstasies  of  joy,  letters  from  his  Aus- 
trian home,  and  newspapers  whose 
very  advertisements  he  learnt  by 
heart,  now  suspected  causelessly,  his 
life  from  hour  to  hour  hanging  on 
a  mere  thread  and  a  tyrant's  mood— 
anon  once  more  "forgiven"  and  pre- 
sented with  wives  whom  he  did  not 
want,  as  a  mark  of  royal  favor. 

In  July,  1800,  an  expedition  was  sent 
to  the  equatorial  province,  which, 
under  Emin,  had  hitherto  been  left 
almost  entirely  undisturbed.  Reggaf 
was  taken,  and  a  garrison  formed 
there,  to  which  all  suspects  and  war- 
riors from  the  Nile  Valley  tribes,  whom 
the  Khalifa  mistrusted,  were  de- 
spatched. Still  the  brave  Dinkas  and 
Shilluks,  the  most  warlike  tribes  of  the 
Sudan,  remained  free,  until  Zeki  con- 
quered and  almost  exterminated  them, 
sending  to  Omdurman  vast  numbers 
of  slaves,  and  immense  quantities  of 
loot  Meanwhile,  Osman  Dlgna  in  the 
east  had  pursued  the  same  policy,  and 
the  brave  Hadendoa,  Shalgia,  and  Kas- 
sala  tribes  were  almost  annihilated, 
and  their  country  depopulated.  This 
marked    the    zenith    of   the    Mahdist 


power.  Oppression,  extortion,  massa- 
cre, slave-raiding  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
and  every  form  of  misrule  was  ram- 
pant. In  every  province  the  rulers  en- 
deavored to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  miserable  population. 
The  first  intimation  that  the  arms  and 
prestige  of  the  Dervishes  was  on  the 
wane  was  conveyed  by  the  defeat  of 
Digna  at  Tokar,  and  this  great  dis- 
aster was  closely  followed  by  the  ill- 
success  of  Wad  Adam  in  the  west, 
who,  while  holding  eastern  Darf  ur,  had 
been  compelled  to  retire  from  his  ef- 
forts to  re-subdue  the  western  tribes. 
Quarrels  arose  in  Dongola  between 
Yunes  and  Khaled,  and  the  Ashraf  (re- 
lations of  the  Mahdi)  revolted  at  the 
capital  itself.  These  troubles  near 
headquarters  were  suppressed  by  the 
iron  hand  of  despotism.  The  Douagla 
were  secretly  disarmed,  and  numbers 
of  them  sent  to  Reggaf,  while  Khaled 
was  removed  and  treacherously  killed, 
and  the  Ashraf  revolt  crushed.  The 
soldiers'  escape  again  caused  suspicion 
to  be  directed  against  Slatin,  who  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life,  but  poor 
Zeki,  the  brave  and  victorious  general 
of  the  Mahdist  army  in  Gedaref,  did 
not  fare  so  well.  His  success  and  pop- 
ularity had  raised  the  jealousy  of  the 
Khalifa,  and  he  was,  as  so  many  be- 
fore him  had  been,  treacherously  seized 
for  no  fault,  thrown  into  prison  and 
starved  to  death,  while  his  relations 
were  killed,  his  wives  distributed,  his 
sister  flogged  to  death,  and  his  wealth 
became  the  loot  of  the  Khalifa  and  his 
satellites.  His  successor,  Wad  All, 
with  a  very  large  army,  attacked  the 
Italian  position  at  Agordat  and  was 
severely  defeated,  and  this  reverse  was 
followed  by  the  fall  of  Kassala.  The 
Khalifa,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  con- 
centrated all  his  forces  along  the  At- 
bara,  to  dispute  the  advance  of  the 
Italians,  for  Omdurman  itself  lay  at 
their  mercy.  The  fanatical  spirit  had 
died— the  Dervishes  themselves  longed 
for  the  defeat  of  their  tyrant,  and  had 
made  but  little  stand  at  Kassala.  In 
the  south  the  army  at  Reggaf  had 
scored  a  success  by  the  defeat  of  Fadl 
El  Maula,  who  after  Emin's  departure 
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with  Stanley  had  joined  the  Ck)ngo 
State  troops.  The  latter  had  overrun 
the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  the  most  important 
province  in  the  Sudan,  "whose  ruler/' 
says  Slatin,  "holds  the  Sudan  in  his 
hands."  It  is  at  once  the  granary  of 
the  Sudan  and  the  recruiting  ground 
for  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  of 
the  tribes.  "In  four  or  five  years  the 
rulers  of  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  could  re* 
emit  from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  troops  who  could  conquer  the 
whole  country."  The  Belgians  had  in 
August,  1894,  entered  into  treaty  with 
Farogh6  (as  far  north  as  Lat.  9*"),  and 
through  this  treaty,  with  other  papers, 
flags,  etc.,  had  fallen  into  the  Khalifa's 
hands  during  his  recent  successes, 
news  now  reached  him  of  advancing 
forces  from  Uganda,  and  from  the 
south-west.  In  every  direction  his 
power  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  Orders 
were  given  to  retreat  from  all  positions 
in  the  south  except  Reggaf,  while  the 
Khalifa  prepared  to  fight  for  his  very 
existence  against  England  and  Egypt 
in  the  north,  and  the  Italians  in  the 
east.  The  fuller  news  now  given  to 
the  world  in  Slatin's  absorbing  account 
verifies  au  pied  de  la  lettre  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  by  me  in  this  review  last 
July. 

Meanwhile  Slatin,  after  various  elab- 
orate plans  for  escape,  several  of  which 
during  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  had  been 
carried  almost  to  the  point  of  comple- 
tion, eventually  started  on  February 
20,  1895,  on  his  hazardous  adventure, 
which,  after  all  kinds  of  unforeseen  de- 
lays and  unsuspected  dangers,  was 
safely  accomplished  by  a  month  of 
almost  superhuman  exertion,  danger, 
and  difficulty.  The  Intensely  thrilling 
story  of  this  flight  must  be  read  in  de- 
tail to  be  appreciated.  In  the  Musal- 
manla  quarter  at  Omdurman  there 
still  remain  some  forty-flve  Christians 
of  various  nationalities,  engaged  in 
simple  trades  to  eke  out  a  bare  exist- 
ence, subject  to  the  tyranny  and  cruelty 
of  the  Khalifa,  longing  for  the  day 
when  civilization  shall  intervene  to 
substitute  law  and  order  once  more  for 
chaos  and  anarchy  In  the  distracted 
Sudan. 


Such  are  some  of  the  chief  points  to 
be  noted  in  Slatin's  amazing  and  unique 
book.  From  its  perusal  two  impresh 
sions  remain  prominent  on  the  mem.- 
ory.  First,  the  chivalry,  heroic  cour- 
age, and  high  honor  of  these  Arab 
warriors,  who,  agadn  and  again,  pre^ 
ferring  death  to  dishonor,  fearlessly 
face  the  horrors  of  starvation,  famine^ 
indescribable  tortures,  and  death,, 
rather  than  forego  their  resolve,  or 
submit  to  disgrace  or  defeat.  Sec- 
ondly, the  astounding  powers  of  mem- 
ory of  the  writer,  who  recalls,  at  ao 
Interval  of  nearly  twenty  years,  the 
minor  details  of  nearly  every  events 
and  is  never  at  a  loss  for  the  names 
of  the  actors  even  in  the  most  trivial 
affairs,  or  in  the  lesser  councils  of  war 
or  peace.  Above  and  apart  from  this, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  wk 
the  courage,  patience,  and  indomitable 
fortitude  of  the  pasha  himself,  whose 
manly  qualities  endeared  him  to  all 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  con- 
tact in  these  eventful  years  of  exile 
and  captivity.  To  these  firm  friend- 
ships, with  men  to  whom  loyalty  and 
honor  mattered  more  than  life  itself, 
he  owed  much  that  made  life  possible, 
and  even  to  some  extent,  his  ultimate 
escape. 

The  Khalifa  who  forms  the  centre 
figure  of  this  other  world  story  is 
painted  in  graphic  colors.  A  native  of 
south-west  Darfur,  the  strong  individ- 
uality and  resoluteness  of  his  character 
developed  with  the  exercise  of  unlim- 
ited power  into  the  worst  traits  of  the 
despot.  Pride  degenerated  into  a  blind 
belief  In  his  own  infallibility,  and  he 
did  not  scruple  to  adopt  the  successes 
of  others— whether  it  were  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Mahdi's  tomb  or  the 
victories  of  Zeki— as  the  results  of  in- 
spiration given  to  himself  from  heaven. 
An  innate  cruelty  grew  to  proportions 
unrivalled  even  by  the  late  emperors 
of  Rome.  He  gloated  over  the  mas- 
sacre of  whole  tribes,  in  the  death,  by 
lingering  tortures  or  starvation,  of  his 
most  able  and  most  deserving  generals 
and  advisers.  His  degeneration  of 
character  was,  of  course,  accompanied 
by  an  inordinate  sensuality  and  love 
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of  luxury,  display,  and  flattery.  His 
harem  consisted  of  four  hundred 
women,  his  body-guard  of  twelve  thou- 
sand warriors  clad  in  armor,  with 
horses  decked  in  quilted  caparisons. 
His  policy  was,  in  brief,  to  exterminate 
the  Nile  Valley  tribes,,  and  to  introduce 
the  western  tribes  in  their  place,  so 
that  the  (}ezira  and  other  formerly 
populous  districts  became  depopulated, 
while  he  crushed  the  Ashraf  (Mahdi's 
relatives)  and  took  all  power  from  his 
brother  Khalif  s.  The  coinage  was  de- 
based by  successive  stages  till  it  be< 
came  a  fifth  its  normal  value.  Mock 
justice  was  administered  by  the  Kadis, 
who  were  his  creatures,  whose  duty  it 
became  to  carry  out  his  decisions,  how- 
ever grossly  unjust,  and  to  make  them 
appear,  so  far  as  possible,  to  accord 
with  the  Moslem  law  and  the  Mahdi's 
"Instructions."  Religion  became  a 
mockery,  and  his  wretched  subjects 
ceased  to  believe  in  its  travesty.  Pil- 
grimages to  Mecca  were  forbidden  and 
replaced  by  visits  to  the  Mahdi's  tomb; 
commentaries  on  the  Koran  were  sup- 
pressed, and  the  religion  of  Islam  was 
made  the  vehicle  of  all  that  was  evil. 
Education  ceased,  and  trade— except 
the  trade  in  slaves,  which  assumed 
vast  proportions,  and  was  conducted 
with  unspeakable  cruelties  and  incal- 
culable loss  of  life— became  practically 
non-existent.  A  veto  was  placed  on 
trade  in  feathers,  that  in  gums  was 
taxed  prohibitiv^y,  tobacco  was  con- 
traband, and  ivory  coming  only  from 
the  south  dwindled  as  those  provinces 
lapsed  from  the  Khalifa's  control.  A 
small  and  desultory  trade  continued 
with  Egypt,  but  a  rigid  prohibition  of 
the  export  of  slaves  left  but  little  for 
merchants  to  convey  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Industry  suffered  in  like  propor- 
tion, and  became  limited  to  a  little 
weaving  of  common  cloths,  and  some 
leather  work,  while  the  immorality 
bred  of  chaos,  of  the  wholesale  depop- 
ulation of  vast  districts  by  the  slave 
trade,  and  by  the  rupture  of  all  social 
organization,  became  fearful  in  its  ex- 
tent, and  was  accompanied  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  diseases  which  usually 
Accompany  it.     Added  to  these  were 


yearly  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever,  etc., 
arising  from  the  unspeakable  insani- 
tary state  of  the  town.  The  picture 
drawn  of  this  chaos,  oppression,  li- 
cense, and  cruelty— more  especially  of 
the  horrors  of  the  public  prison,  where 
the  ghastly  tragedy  of  the  black  hole 
of  Calcutta  was  repeated  nightly- 
leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination,  for 
the  uttermost  depths  of  human  de- 
pravity and  human  misery  have  been 
reached  in  the  Sudan  of  to-day.  "Sev- 
enty-five per  cent,  at  least,"  says  Slatin, 
"of  the  total  population  has  succumbed 
to  war,  famine,  and  disease,  while  of 
the  remainder,  the  majority  are  little 
better  than  slaves."  Let  us  leave  this 
dark  and  blood-stained  picture,  and 
consider  for  a  moment  how  those  evils 
wrought  by  the  policy  of  abandonment 
—advised  by  England— may  be  dealt 
with. 

"The  helping  hand"  (says  Slatin  em- 
phatically) "must  come  from  without," 
for  unless  the  crushed  and  miserable 
people  can  be  sure  that  the  Khalifa's 
power  is  certainly  doomed  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  force  that  cannot  be 
withstood,  they  will  not  dare  to  rise 
and  lend  their  aid.  And  what  does 
this  power  consist  of?  Slatin  states  it 
with  absolute  knowledge,  telling  us  to 
a  man  what  are  the  garrisons  of  each 
post  throughout  the  Sudan.  In  round 
numbers  the  Dervish  forces  consist  of 
forty  thousand  rifles,  sixty-four  thou- 
sand spear  men,  "and  seventy-five 
guns."  Of  the  rifles,  he  says,  "there  are 
not  more  than  twenty-two  thousand 
Remingtons  in  good  condition."  Of  the 
sixty-four  thousand  spear  men,  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent,  are  either  too  old 
or  too  young  to  be  considered  effective, 
while  the  guns  are  for  the  most  part 
either  j>ractically  useless,  or  lack  am- 
munition. This  is  the  power  which 
still  continues  to  defy  civilization! 
Slatin,  tn  cautious  and  well-chosen 
words  emphasizes  two  points  in  his 
final  remarks  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Sudan.  The  first  is  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  Bahr  el  Ohazal,  the 
key  to  the  Sudan,  the  second  Is  that 
unless  the  power  which  eventually  re- 
covers the  Sudan  from  the  grasp  of  the 
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Khalifa  is  identical  witb  tbat  which 
holds  the  lower  Nile  the  danger  to 
Egypt  of  a  diversion  of  the  water  sup- 
ply on  which  she  depends  will  be  very 
great.    On  these  two  points,  especially 
the  last,  I  have  myself  dwelt  continu- 
ously for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
In  view  of  the  advance  of  France  from 
the   south-west— we   have   lately   had 
news  that  Zemio  has  been  occupied  by 
her— and  of  Italy  from  the  East  there 
is  no  longer  room  for  delay .^   Atrocities 
worse  than  those  in  Armenia  have  been 
perpetrated  without  ceasing  for  twelve 
years  in  a  country  for  which  we  are 
far  more  directly  responsible  than  we 
are  for  Armenia.    For  apart  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  on  our  advice  that 
Egypt  abandoned  those  provinces,  the 
far  more  urgent  fact  remains  that  it 
is  owing  to  our  veto  that  no  other  Euro- 
pean power  has  been  able  to  intervene 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  awful  chaos,  op- 
pression, and  cruelty.    At  the  time  that 
Germany  wished  to  gain  an  access  to 
the  Nile  regions  we  concluded  a  treaty 
by  which  we  secured  her  absolute  with- 
drawal from  any  interference  in  that 
direction.    In  a  similar  manner  we  pre- 
vented Italy  from  approaching  the  Nile 
Valley,  and  this  was  the  more  marked 
since  Italy  has  been  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  Dervishes,  yet  was  pro- 
hibited by  treaty  with  us  from  pursuing 
her  advantage.     After  the  capture  of 
Kassala— as  Slatin  relates— Omdurmau 
and  the  Sudan  lay  in  her  power,  but  her 
hands  were  tied.    France  approached 
from  the  south-west,  but  a  British  min- 
ister, speaking  for  the  government  of 
this  country,  announced  that  England 
would  regard  it  as  an  "unfriendly  act" 
if  she  entered  the  Nile  Valley.     The 
Congo  State  sent  troops  into  the  Bahr 
el  Ghazal,  and  Great  Britain  protested 
against  the  violation  of  her  rights  till 
such  time  as  it  suited  our  convenience 
to  leave  those  territories  to  King  Leo- 
pold.   All  this  we  have  done— in  effect 
to  announce  to   Europe  that  if   any 
power  interferes  in  the  Sudan  we  shall 

1  This  article  wu  written  prior  to  the  hattle  ot 
Adowa,  and  as  the  writer  Is  beyond  the  reach  of 
proofs  it  has  not  been  brought  up  to  date.— [Em- 
TOB,  If.  A] 


regard  it  as  a  casus  ^Ui— and,  as  the 
protecting   power  in   Egypt   and   the 
holders    of    Uganda,    we    have    done 
rightly.    But  can  any  one  read  this 
account  of  the  state  of  the  Sudan,  and 
say  that  our  duty  ends  there?   Rather 
have  we  accepted  a  great  and  a  terrible 
responsibility  for  the  Sudan— a  respon- 
sibility  which  as  a  nation   we  have 
deliberately  incurred  through  succes- 
sive   governments.     If    those    whose 
moral  sense  is  so  deeply  outraged  by 
the  atrocities  committed  in  Armenia, 
would  for  one  moment  contrast  dispas- 
sionately the  twelve  years  of  horrors 
and  atrocities  perpetrated  in  the  Sudan, 
they  would  find  on  a  perusal  of  Slatin's 
pages  how  infinitely  beyond  compari- 
son they  have  exceeded  in  barbarity  of 
details,  in  length  of  continuance,  and 
in   number  of   victims   the  atrodttes 
committed  by  Turks  or  Khurds.    Let 
them  further  contrast  the  measure  of 
responsibility  incurred  by  Great  Britain 
in  the  one  country  and  in  the  other— 
the  efforts  made  on  behalf  of  Armenia, 
and  the  absolute  apathy  as  regards  the 
Sudan— and  say  whether  it  does  not 
devolve  upon  this  nation  to  make  some 
effort  to  place  a  limit  to  the  awful  evUs 
which  are  rampant  in  a  country  from 
which  it  has  excluded  all  other  Euro- 
pean, influences,  rather  than  to  kindle 
the  flames  of  an  European  conflagration 
by  precipitate  action  in  Armenia,  where 
our  responsibilities  are  by  no  means  so 
direct.    As  I  have  urged  consistently 
since  1882,  the  one  way  in  which  this 
effort  should  be  made  is  by- simultane- 
ous action  from  north  and  south.    Had 
action  been  taken  at  that  date  by  send- 
ing agents  into  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  to 
secure  that  "Key  of  the  Sudan,"  already 
the  army  of  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand, 
which  Slatin  says  could  easily  be  raised 
in  three  or  four  years,  might  have  been 
at  our  disposal.    The  disposition  is  to 
allow  matters  to  rest  in  statu  quo  pend* 
ing  the  construction  of  the  Uganda  Rail- 
way, but  in  my  own  opinion  there  is 
no  need  to  await  that  event,  distant  at 
least  five  years  from  the  present  date; 
and  if  we  do  so  wait  we  shall  assuredly 
be  'too  late"  once  more.    Nor  have  we 
the  moral  right  to  restrain  France  and 
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Italy,  and  to  perpetuate  the  massacres, 
slave  raids,  and  (^pression  of  the  Sudan 
for  a  further  period  of  years.  It  needs 
no  transport  of  troops  or  a  vast  bulk 
of  war  materlaL  The  mere  guns  and 
ammunition  are  all  that  are  required. 
Men,  transport,  and  food  are  all  to  be 
obtained  on  the  spot.  An  advance 
from  Bgypt— for  which  everything  Is 
ready— simultaneously  with  a  diversion 
from  the  south  by  a  local  levy  In  the 
Bahr  el  Ohazal  under  English  officers, 
and  supplied  with  munitions  from 
Uganda,  would  upset  the  tottering  dy- 
nasty of  the  Khalifa. 

Recent  news  points  to  rapid  develop- 
ments In  the  central  and  Egyptian 
Sudan.  In  the  January  number  of  the 
Mouvemeni  Antieselavagiste  Beige  an  ar- 
ticle Is  published  entitled  "La  fin  du 
mahdisme,"  which  contains  some  strik- 
ing news.  Previous  articles  in  the 
same  paper  had  dwelt  on  the  prophecy 
current  in  the  Sudan  that  the  Mahdi's 
power  would  fall  in  March,  1895,  a 
belief  which  had  such  power  among 
the  Dervishes  that  the  Khalifa  refused 
to  attempt  to  retake  Kassala.  As  this 
prophecy  was  not  fulfilled  he  took 
heart  of  grace,  and  summoned  the  Sul- 
tan Yusef  of  Wadal  to  assist  him  to 
expel  the  Italians  from  Kassala.  His 
message  was  conveyed  by  the  emir  of 
Kordofan,  but  Sultan  Tusef  threw  the 
envoys  into  prison,  called  to  his  aid 
the  sheikhs  of  Senusi,  and  accepted  the 
battle  offered  to  him.  The  Dervishes 
were  completely  routed,  and  great 
quantitleB  of  loot  was  captured  by  the 
Wadal  forces.  Rabeh,  who  had  long 
since  established  himself  In  Bomu,  Is 
related  to  have  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Dervishes  against  his  ancient 
foe,  but,  arriving  too  late,  he  in  turn 
was  defeated,  and  his  head  carried  on 
a  lance  to  Wadal.  Sultan  Tusef,  con- 
tinues the  writer,  then  marched  on 
Kuka,  the  capital  of  Bomu,  on  Lake 
Chad,  captured  the  town  and  placed 
Rabeh's  son  on  the  throne  after  secur- 
ing his  submission  as  his  vassal.  This 
news,  if  true,  is  all  important,  indi- 
cating as  it  does  the  first  great  conflict 
between  the  Khalifa  and  the  enor- 
mously powerful  faction  of  the  Senusi, 


and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
how  imperative  it  Is  that  the  crumbling 
power  of  Mahdism  should  not  be  re- 
placed by  a  power  whose  ramifications 
extend  from  Morocco,  around  Lake 
Chad,  throughout  the  Sahara  to  Alge- 
ria, Tripoli,  and  Egypt.  It  is  above  all 
Important  that  England  should  antici- 
pate the  Senusi  in  the  Nile  Valley,  or 
we  may  find  a  power  there  which  would 
be  far  harder  to  deal  with  than  that 
of  the  effete  KhaUfate.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Senusi  sect  has  proved  itself 
a  singularly  peaceful  neighbor,  unless 
attacked,  and  its  leader  has  announced 
that  its  mission  is  one  of  peace,  not 
war,  so  that  we  have  cause  to  hope 
that  in  replacing  the  Mahdlst  power  in 
the  Nile  Valley  we  should  still  be  able 
to  avoid  conflict  with  either  Yusef  of 
Wadal  or  his  religious  leaders  the 
sheikhs  of  the  Senusi. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
THE   BONDAOEB. 

I. 

One  evening,  at  that  early  period  of 
summer  when  the  last  faded  blossoms 
are  withering  on  the  hawthorns,  and  a 
golden  yellow  comes  on  broom  and  gorse, 
a  youth  of  nineteen  was  tramping  along 
the  dusty  white  road  that  led  across  a 
Northumbrian  moor.  His  dress  and 
appearance  were  those  of  a  superior 
rustic— an  intelligent  boy  whom  his 
father  had  schooled  and  destined  for 
some  more  ambitioufl  calling  than  the 
plough-tail.  Thunder  had  been  rum- 
bling all  the  afternoon  and  was  now 
growing  loud  and  frequent.  Big  drops 
of  rain  had  already  begun  to  fall  as  he 
came  in  front  of  a  little  wayside  cot- 
tage, with  a  low  front  wall  and  a  roof  of 
green  lichened  thatch  drooping  to  the 
very  earth  at  the  back.  A  hoe  stood 
against  the  lintel,  as  if  it  had  been 
placed  there  by  some  one  Just  returned 
from  field  work;  and  on  his  knocking  at 
the  door  he  was  answered  by  an  invita- 
tion to  come  in  by  an  elderly  woman 
still  wearing  the  outworkers'  "ugly,"  or 
large  sun-bonnet.    She  had  apparently 
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been  lighting  the  fire  with  dry  sticks 
gathered  on  her  way  back  from  the 
turnip-field,  for  some  were  crackling 
and  blazing  round  the  kettle  that  hung 
from  an  old-fashioned  "swey,"  or  crook, 
and  the  rest  lay  on  the  hearth.  At  a 
glance  the  boy  took  in  all  the  common 
characteristics  of  the  bondager's  home: 
a  wooden  bed,  under  which  the  coals 
and  potatoeis  were  kept,  a  scrubbed  and 
sanded  brick  floor,  a  dresser  with  a  row 
of  plates,  pill-boxes  and  ointments  tell- 
ing of  rheumatism  and  rustic  faith  In 
quackery,  a  loud-ticking  wag-at-the- 
wa',  and  Scripture  texts  pinned  to  the 
wall. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  the 
owner  was  that  she  was  as  common 
and  typical  as  her  furniture,  since  age 
and  toil  had  withered  her  features  and 
exposure  had  reduced  her  originally 
bright  complexion  to  a  dull  mahogany, 
while  a  simple,  credulous  expression 
completed  the  picture  of  a  silly,  worn- 
out,  and  uninteresting  old  woman. 
And  yet  she  exercised  an  Indefinable 
attraction  that  was  more  decidedly 
manifested  when  she  began  to  speak, 
which  she  did  in  a  slow,  deliberate 
manner,  breaking  the  words  into 
syllables,  yet  stringing  them  together 
on  an  endless  filament  of  sing-song. 

''Come  away  ben,  my  man,  and  take 
a  seat,"  she  said,  almost  before  the 
young  man  had  asked  for  shelter.  "No, 
no,  hinny,  youll  no  walk  ony  farther 
the  night  Desht  wait  here  and  you'll 
get  a  cast  wi'  the  post  gig,  and  I'll  make 
you  a  cup  of  tea." 

If  it  were  possible,  it  would  only  be 
puzzling  to  reproduce  her  dialect  in  the 
breadth  with  which  it  was  spoken,  for 
the  reader  might  not  understand  as  well 
as  her  visitor  did  that  "hiz  yins"  meant 
"us,"  and  "wurras"  "ours,"  to  take  two 
constantly  recurring  examples.  "Go 
set!  But  this'll  lay  the  stour,"  she  ex- 
claimed as  the  rain-drops  now  pelted 
against  the  little  diamond  panes.  Then, 
when  the  tea  had  "masked,"  and  she 
had  drawn  her  little  three-legged  stool, 
or  **cracky,"  to  the  table  and  placed  her 
visitor  on  the  only  other  seat,  a  rickety 
chair,  she  said  comfortably:  "Now 
dinna  be  feared,  but  pit  oot  hand  and 


help  yourser,"  which  he  did  without 
much  pressing,  taking  turn  and  turn 
about  with  the  only  knife,  which  was 
used  alternately  to  cut  the  bread  and 
spread  the  butter,  and  dipping  his 
spoon  into  a  basin  which  bore  the  warn- 
ing, "Be  canny  with  the  sugar." 

The  lonely  old  woman  was  evidently 
very  glad  of  a  little  company,  and  liked 
the  lad's  quiet,  honest  face.  So  she 
began  by  giving  him  a  long  account  of 
her  pains,  the  everlasting  topic  of  her 
class,  and  explaining  about  the  various 
cures  she  had  tried.  He  quite  under- 
stood, and  remarked  that  this  came  of 
having  to  be  out  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

"Aye,  hinny,  you  may  well  say  that," 
she  replied.  "Wunter's  a  verra  tryin' 
time  for  hiz  yins  that  have  to  pull  tur- 
nips and  turn  the  cutter,  and  often  fork 
com  to  the  thrasher  when  the  grund's 
white  and  the  laddies  sclldin'.  Gk>,  I've 
heard  men-folk  say  they  liked  the  smell 
of  a  young  bean-field  when  the  bees  are 
bummin'  in  't  after  a  shower  of  rain, 
and  young  lads  are  fond  of  the  saint  of 
new-cut  hay  when  them  and  their 
sweathearts  are  teddin'  it;  mony  a 
romp  we  had  when  I  was  a  lass,  and 
jimp  young  women  are  fond  of  the 
quiet  lonnins  in  the  gloamin',  when  the 
red  and  white  briary  roses  are  oot;  but 
the  awd  bondager  thinks  no  smell  so 
fine  as  the  smell  o'  bumin'  quickens;^ 
for,  when  the  little  fires  are  smokin* 
and  blazin'  on  the  ploughed  land,  and 
the  blowsterous  Mairch  wind's  fair 
bitin'  wi'  reek,  it's  a  sure  sign  that  the 
warst  is  by  for  the  year  and  we're 
comln'  on  to  the  canny  time  o'  spring. 
I  liket  the  shearin'  when  I  was  young 
and  gatherin'  tatles,  but  when  you  get 
up  in  years  you  begin  to  think  the  fire- 
side the  best  merrymaking  you  can 
get" 

One  thing  led  to  another,  and  it  was 
with  a  wistful  look,  that  sat  curiously 
on  her  age-puckered  face  and  scanty 
grey  hair,  that  she  began  to  tell,  in  the 
tone  of  one  not  sure  of  being  believed, 
that  in  her  time  she,  too,  had  been  a 

^  Qttiokeni,  the  roots  of  oonoh-grasB,  gathered, 
dried,  and  burnt  in  Uttle  heaps  before  spring  crops 
are  sown. 
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queen   of   the   hanrest-fleld   and   kirn 
dance. 

'Tou'U  desht  think  I'm  silly  for  telUn' 
you,"  she  said,  "but  when  I  ga'ed  into 
the  stackyard  on  the  top  o'  the  last  load 
o'  com,  wi'  the  shearers  and  binders  a' 
laughin'  ahlnt,  folk  said  the  horses 
neyer:had  pulled  in  a  bonnier  lass.  Eh, 
my  dear,  I  was  both  daft  and  supple 
then  and  the  steward  and  me  led  off  the 
dance  at  the  supper,  and  we  kept  it  up 
till  yokin'  time  in  the  momin'." 

She  had  found  a  good  listener,  and  her 
heart  warmed  to  him.  "Eh,  my  dear!" 
she  exclaimed,  "I  div  like  to  see  you 
sittin'  there,  for  you  mind  me  o'  my 
bairn.  I  had  as  bonny  a  laddie  as  ever 
you  saw,  hinny,  but  the  folk  were  su 
bad  to  him  he  ran  away,  and  I'm 
always  expectin'  him  back.  I'  the  dark 
nights  I  aye  keep  a  cannle  bumin'  i' 
the  end  window,  and  every  step  that 
gans  past  I  think  maun  be  liis."  As  she 
paused  the  visitor  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  runaway  would  drop  in  one 
day  when  she  least  expected  it,  and  she 
went  on,  ''He  was  fowerteen  when  they 
garred  him  run  away,  and  if  he  had  axed 
me  I'd  a  followed  him  had  it  been  to 
sleep  at  the  dyke  back.  He'll  be  a  fine 
young  man  now,  as  big  as  you,  and, 
maybe,  as  bonny.  And  I've  made 
things  for  him,  and  knitted  stockin's; 
and  my  faither's  big  watch  that  never 
went  I've  aye  keepit  it  for  him,  cause 
he'll  be  a  man  now  and  want  to  carry 
a  watch  when  he  gans  to  see  the 
lasses." 

Opening  the  door  of  a  little  cupboard, 
she  added,  "See,  he'll  ken  his  mother 
didna  forget  him;  I've  kept  a'  his  things 
since  he  was  a  babby,  for  the  time'll 
come  when  he  may  want  them  for  a 
bairn  of  his  own,"  and  she  took  out  the 
white  wallet  in  which  he  had  carried 
his  school  dinner  of  bread  and  cheese, 
and  a  tin  bottle  of  cold  tea,  a  broken 
slate  with  a  game  of  "flckley  o's"  never 
rubbed  out,  a  tattered  Gray's  arithme- 
tic, and  the  "collection"  in  which  he 
used  to  read.  "He  worked  oot  in  sum- 
mer and  I  paid  for  his  schoolin'  every 
winter,"  she  said,  as  the  youth  opened 
one  of  the  books.  He  was  surprised  to 
see  from  the  name  and  date  that  the 
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child  had  apparently  been  to  school 
more  than  thirty  years  before.  If  that 
wore  true  he  inust  be  a  man  getting  on 
to  fifty— an  appalling  old  age.  to  nine- 
teen. But  Grace  Nesblt  had  her  own 
crazy  ideas  of  chronology,  and  refused 
to  entertain  the  theught  ..  *'Honts, 
bairn!"  she  exclaimed  when  he  pointed 
out  the  discrepancy,  "d'ye  think  he  can 
be  as  awd  as  his  mother?  Tou'U  see 
when  he  comes  back  he's  desht  as 
young  and  yald  as  you  are." 

In  his  inexperience  he  tried  to  show 
that  she  must  have  made  a  mistake, 
but  her  mind,  sound  enough  in  all  other 
respects,  could  not  realize  the  lapse  of 
time.  A  lack  of  education  and  an  un- 
healthy habit  of  brooding  on  one  topic 
during  her  long  solitary  tasks  in  the 
field,  and  the  equal  loneliness  of  the 
cottage,  had  combined  to  form  a 
hallucination  nothing  could  erase. 

The  youth,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of 
argument,  and  being  now  refreshed 
with  his  rest,  rose  to  go,  but,  before 
doing  so,  moved  by  the  poverty- 
stricken  appearance  of  the  woman  and 
her  surroundings,  he  put  his  hand  into 
a  slenderly  furnished  pocket  to  give  her 
something  for  her  trouble,  but  she  re- 
fused anything  of  the  kind.  "No,  no, 
laddie,"  said  she,  "I'm  betteV  provided 
than  you  think  for.  I've  always  been 
savin'  agin  his  comin'  back,  and  young 
folk  never  have  mair  money  than  they 
want;  but  mind,  hinny,  and  come  in 
whenever  you're  passin';  you  may  na 
get  much  good,  you'll  never  get  ony  ill 
f rae  awd  Gracie.  But  what  for  are  you 
hurryin'  when  you  could  get  a  lift  with 
the  post?" 

"Oh,  it's  a  fine  night  now,"  said  the 
boy,  for  the  moorland  birds  were 
twittering  and  a  clear  twilight  was  set- 
tling down  on  the  green  refreshened 
fields.  "I'm. taking  a  near  cut  across 
the  common  and  up  the  west  slack  o' 
the  hill,  and  they're  not  expectin'  me 
back."  The  grave  look  that  came  to 
his  face  appeared  to  suggest  that  pre- 
occupation with  trouJt)les  of  his  own 
partly  accounted  for  the  patience  with 
which  he  had  endured  the  woman's 
long  gossip.  "They're  not  expectin* 
me  back,"  he  repeated.    "I'm  the  herd's 
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son  of  Skelterbum,  and  I've  run  away 
from  my  place." 

"Hout  now,  laddie/'  said  tbe  old 
woman  soothingly;  "dlnna  be  cussen 
doon  about  that.  You're  young  and 
yebble,  and  he  mun  ha'  been  a  bad 
maister  If  a  likely  lad  like  you  had  to 
take  French  leave." 

"It  was  Davis,  the  money-lender/' 
replied  the  boy,  glad  to  relieve  his  mind 
to  any  one.  "Father  made  me  answer 
the  advertisement  because  he  had  paid 
a  lot  for  my  schoolin'  and  wanted  me  to 
get  into  town;  but  I  would  sooner  ca' 
sheep  about  the  Cheviot  Hills  a'  my  life 
than  have  to  worry  the  life  out  o'  folk 
for  rent  and  interest.  They  say  Davis 
came  to  the  place  a  poor  laddie  and  got 
some  job  In  a  pawnshop,  and  a  queer 
business  they  say  it  wa&  The  man  in 
time  died  and  he  married  the  widow. 
She  carries  on  the  shop  now,  and  he 
lends  money  to  hard-up  farmers  and 
such-Uke.  When  he  made  me  go  and 
crave  Mat  Elliot— you'll  ken  him,  he 
was  steward  here  once— and  it  being 
clippin'-time,  at  any  rate,  when  I'm  sure 
of  a  job,  I  just  started  to  tramp  back  to 
Skelterbum." 

"Mextus  Atty!  what  did  you  say 
aboot  Mattha  Bllot?"  asked  the  slow  old 
woman  with  a  startled  energy  she  had 
not  previously  displayed. 

"Aye,  I  thought  you  would  be  sorry, 
for  he  belonged  to  these  parts,"  an- 
swered he.  "Mat  had  bad  luck,  and  not 
enough  capital  when  he  took  Broomie- 
knowe  Farm.  So  he  began  to  borrow 
from  Davis,  and  everybody  that  docs 
that  is  ruined  in  the  end.  If  Mat  can't 
raise  the  interest— Davis  is  comin'  for 
't  the  morn— there's  an  end  to  his  farm, 
for  Davis  is  as  hard  as  a  grindstone." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  exclaimed 
the  old  woman,  "I  worked  to  Mattha  for 
many  a  year  when  he  was  the  steward, 
and  him  and  his  wife  were  verra  good 
to  me  and  my  bairn  when  we  sair 
needed  it.  But  his  friends  '11  help  him, 
wull  they  no,  hinny?" 

•♦They've  done  as  much  as  they  can 
already,"  he  replied.  "If  he  hasn't  the 
money  the  morn  he'll  be  turned  out  o* 
house  and  hold.  Davis  is  not  the  man 
to  rest  tm  he  has  had  the  last  penny." 


After  giving  full  particulars  of  the 
case  the  boy  started  homewards  and  the 
old  woman  drew  in  her  stool  to  the 
dying  embers  of  the  fire,  and,  taking  out 
a  dirty  clay  pipe,  lit  it  and  smoked,  for, 
like  many  outworking  women,  obliged 
to  be  almost  manlike  in  their  work  and 
dress,  she  imitated  the  male  sex  in  a 
love  of  tobacco,  and  as  she  puffed  and 
muttered  to  herself  she  again  and  again 
eyed  a  certain  brick  in  the  floor  under 
which  were  concealed  the  small  hoard- 
ings of  a  lifetime.  "It  was  for  the 
laddie  I  pingled  and  scarted  it  to- 
gether," she  soliloquized  aloud,  and 
then,  "had  it  no  been  for  him,  me  and 
the  bairn  would  both  ha'  been  in  the 
workhouse."  But  at  last  she  put  out 
her  pipe,  laid  it  carefully  away  in  its 
nook  beside  the  fireplace,  put  on  her 
"gathering  coal,"  carefully  raked  the 
ashes  over  to  keep  it  from  burning  too 
quickly,  and  retired  to  rest  with  her 
mind  made  up  to  take  a  very  singular 
step  in  the  morning. 

II. 

On  a  brilliant  summer  day  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  any  chance 
passer-by  to  imagine  that  trouble  or 
distress  could  be  within  the  homestead 
of  Matthew  Elliot  With  its  neat 
flower-plot  before  the  door,  and  a 
famous  yellow  rose  drooping  in  myriads 
from  the  white  wall;  with  its  wealth  of 
pigs  and  ducks  and  hens  and  geese 
grunting  and  squeaking  and  cackling 
from  a  barnyard  shaded  by  elms,  from 
which  a  colony  of  rooks  sent  forth  a 
ceaseless  gurgling  murmur  as  the 
young  tried  simultaneously  to  swallow 
their  food  and  call  for  more,  it  seemed 
to  present  an  ideal  of  rustic  peace  and 
happiness.  Yet  the  round,  honest  face 
of  the  farmer  was  clouded  with  anxiety, 
as  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  he  sat 
in  the  garden  waiting  for  his  bees  1o 
swarm  and  dreading  the  arrival  of  a 
visitor  whom  he  had  returned  from  the 
flelds  to  meet.  We  say  "sat,"  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  could  not  keep  the 
same  position  Ave  minutes  together. 
He  flung  himself  into  the  rustic  arbor, 
then  jumped  up  and  walked  up  between 
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the  gooseberry  bushes  to  the  hives  whet^ 
tne  bees  were  hanging  out  In  large  buas- 
zing  clusters  ready  to  follow  a  new 
queen,  and  restlessly  he  turned  to  the 
house,  said  an  irritable  word  to  "Mar- 
get,"    his   placid-tempered    wife,    and 
whisked  back  into  the  garden  again. 
This  was  very  unusual  behavior  on  his 
part,  but  the  situation  offered  a  good 
excuse  for  it.    As  far  back  as  he  could 
remember,  it  had  been  his  ambition  to 
take  this  little  farm,  and  for  many  a 
frugal  year    he    had    saved   for   the 
purpose.    When   he   did   at  last   ven- 
ture on  the  tenancy  it  was   with  a 
certain    trust    in    luck.     The    whole 
of  his   capital   was  needed   to   stock 
and    work    it    for    the    first    twelve 
months.    He  had  not  a  penny  to  fall 
back  upon  in  case  of  need.    Fortune, 
with  her  usual  caprice,  deserted  him  at 
the  critical  moment.    Instead  of  the 
crowded  stackyard  and  large  increase 
for  which  he  hoped,  she  sent  the  rinder- 
pest among  his  cattle  and  he  had  never 
recovered  from  the  blow.     It  is  just 
possible  that  he  might  have  done  so, 
but  for  the  fact  of  his  falling  into  a 
snare  continually  set  for  the  distressed 
farmer;  in  other  words,  he  had  gone 
a-borrowing  from  one  of  those  harpies 
whose  extortions  are  a  disgrace  to  rural 
England.    If  once  the  simple  husband- 
man gets  into  their  clutches  it  is  nearly 
Impossible    for    him    to    escape;    and 
though  Elliot  had  made  a  gallant  effort 
to  do  60,  he  seemed  as  far  as  ever  from 
succeeding.    After  returning  more  than 
the  sum  originally  borrowed,   in  the 
shape  of  fees  and  interest,  not  only  was 
the  principal  still  unreduced,  but  this 
year  he  had  been  obliged  to  let  pay- 
ments fall  into  arrears.    For  these  he 
was  now  being  pressed  by  the  money- 
lender, who,  though  the  farmer  was  not 
shrewd  enough  to  guess  it,   only  re- 
frained  from   carrying   things   to   an 
extremity  because  certain   facts  that 
had  come  out  in  a  recent  and  very  bad 
exposure  had  made  him  reluctant  to 
face  the  County  Court  Judge  with  a 
case  in  which  his  proceedings  had  been 
shady. 

Even  at  the  very  time  when  Matthew 
was  clenching  his  fist  in  the  garden  and 


muttofing'  '^Dang  the  man!    If  he  would 
but  give  us  till  after  harvest  I'd  pull 
through   yet,'*   Mr.    Davis   was   being 
driven  along  from  the  station  in  a  gig. 
He  was  in  every  respect  a  mean-looking 
man— mean  in  his  dress,  as  though  he 
grudged  to  spend  a  penny  more  than 
he  could  help  on  it;  mean  in  his  face, 
with  little  greedy  eyes  and  mean  thin 
lips  covered   with   thin,   dose-dipped 
grizzly  hair.    **  Miser,"  in  a  word,  was 
written  all  over  him.    His  only  happi- 
ness—if  the  satisfaction  it  yielded  him 
can  be  called  happiness— lay  in  getting 
money  or  in  contriving  expedients  to 
avoid  spending  it.    The  very  trap  in 
which  he  came  along  he  had  got  with- 
out paying  for,  from  an  hotel  keeper 
who  was  in  his  debt.    It  was  extremely 
little  he  cared  for  the  beautiful  lane 
shaded  with  waving  green  elm  boughs, 
or  the  corn-fields  glistening  and  glowing 
in  the  sun,  or  the  sheep  panting  beneath 
the  shade,  or  the  blue  and  distant  moun< 
tains,  that  would  have  awakened  the 
admiration  of  any  but  an  earthworm. 

And  yet  there  was  one  little  rustic 
scene  that  seemed  to  rivet  his  attention. 
It  was  a  farm  cart  drawn  by  a  heavy 
draught  horse  and  driven  by  an  elderly 
rustic  with  a  shaggy  merry  face,  who 
sat  on  the  "limmer,"  and  whistled  and 
sang  in  almost  insolent  carelessness  as 
the  hired  gig,  which  he  was  shrewd 
enough  to  distinguish  from  the  convey- 
ances of  the  neighboring  farmers  or 
gentry,  drove  past.    At  the  bottom  of 
the  cart  was  a  bunch  of  straw  on  which 
sat  the  smiling  and  antique  figure  of  a 
woman  dressed  in  the  scuttle  bonnet, 
rusty  black  gown  and  plaid  worn  ages 
ago  by  country  folk,  and  grasping,  as 
though  she  feared  it  would  fall  through 
the  cart,  a  "reticule"  or  market  basket 
well  stuffed,  as  it  seemed,  with  some- 
thing or  other. 

It  was  not  the  old  woman,  however, 
who  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
money-lender,  but  her  companion,  at 
sight  of  whom  he  seemed  to  "creep 
into  himseir*  as  the  gig  swept  past  the 
cart.  Tet  the  rustic  had  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  his  appearance,  unless 
it  were  a  something  that  told  of  a  rov- 
ing disposition  and  the  habits  of  a  ne'er- 
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do- well,  for  he  was  one  of  those  who 
spend  a  lifetime  in  wandering,  and 
eventually  drift  back  to  their  native 
place  poorer  than  when  they  left. 
Whatever  the  cause  might'  be,  after 
passing  the  x>arty  Mr.  Davis  made  his 
driver  hurry  on,  and  he  looked  round 
several  times  to  see  if-  the  cart  had 
turned  off  or  was  still  following  in  the 
same  direction.  That  it  did,  for  Grade, 
who  was  the  old  woman  in  her  Sunday 
clothes,  said  as  he  passed,  '*Now, 
Watty,  my  man,  we  maun  try  and  make 
Dobbin  get  on  a  bit  faster,  for  as  sure 
as  Fm  here  it's  come  into  my  mind 
that's  the  verra  man  the  laddie  spoke 
aboot." 

•*If  it  is,"  replied  the  carter,  "I've 
Been  him  before,  but  where  I  dinna 
mind.  Only  what's  the  use  of  heedin* 
your  daft  notions?  Div  you  no  think 
yoursel*  silly  now  to  come  here  on  this 
'fool's  errand?" 

"Bh,  Wat,  hinny,"  she  replied  placidly. 
**  'Mony  a  time  I  carried  you  when  you 
was  desht  a  babby,  and  mony  a  piece  I 
gave  you  when  you  played  wi*  my 
laddie  on  the  common,  and  maybe 
there's  mair  in  awd  Grade's  held  than 
you  think  now." 

Meantime  the  money-lender,  closely 
followed  by  the  strange  couple,  had 
driven  up  to  the  farmhouse. 

He  did  not  let  the  groom  unyoke  the 
horse,  but  saying  he  intended  to  return 
almost  immediately,  made  his  way  Into 
the  garden,  where  he  had  seen  the 
farmer.  But  here  a  delay  occurred,  for 
just  before  he  entered  a  large  swarm 
had  come  off,  and  Matthew,  without  a 
hood  or  any  other  protection,  was  stand- 
ing with  a  skep  In  his  hand  amid  a 
brown  cloud  of  humming  bees.  He 
cried  to  his  visitor  to  "come  away;  they 
would  not  sting  when  they  were  cast- 
ing;" but,  a«  Mr.  Davis  began  striking 
with  his  hand  at  the  first  insect  that 
came  buzzing  round,  a  sharp  pain  in 
his  cheek  belled  the  former's  words, 
and  he  rudhed  off  to  a  safe  distance. 
Elliot  Was  not  himfielf  a  very  quick 
man,  and  under  the  circumstances  was 
not  disposed  to  hurry,  besides  being 
aware  that  steadiness  and  gentleness 
are  necessary  qualities  In  dealing  with 


bees.  Thus,  to  the  dismay  of  Mr. 
Davis,  the  farm  cart  had  rumbled  up 
to  the  door  before  they  had  done  much 
more  than  begin  their  conve]:8atiou. 
Who  the  visitor  was,  the  carter  soon 
learned  from  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
gig,  and  Grace  hurried  away  to  make 
a  third  in  the  colloquy  while  Watty 
looked  after  his  hcHise. 

As  the  old  woman  came  up  to  the 
shady  summer-house  to  which  the  men 
had  retired,  the  farmer,  in  a  gruff  manly 
way  that  meant  a  great  deal  to  those 
who  knew  him,  had  been  saying, '  What's 
the  good  o'  batherin'  me  now  when  I 
haven't  it?  Let  the  thing  bide  tiU  after 
harvest  an'  you'll  get  paid.  It's  only 
ruinln'  a  man  to  press  him  at  this  time 
o'  the  year." 

"But  there  are  two  quarters'  interest 
not  paid,"  the  money-lender  was  say- 
ing. "I'm  making  a  very  fair  offer.  Get 
twenty-five  pounds  for  me  In  a  week 
and  twenty-five  a  month  after,  and  I'll 
let  the  rest  lie  over  till  the  back  end  of 
the  year  when  you  get  the  money  for 
your  crops." 

"I  tell  you  it  canna  be  done— not  if 
I've  to  be  broken  and  taken  to  the  work> 
house,"  Matthew  was  beginning,  when 
the  old  woman,  carrying  the  reticule 
and  wearing  her  usual  smile,  entered 
Into  the  summer-house. 

The  money-lender,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  see  her  features  In  the  cart, 
gave  an  almost  Imperceptible  start  and 
edged  himself  away  Into  a  comer.  But 
the  old  woman  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention. 

"Mattha,  hinny,"  she  said,  as  with 
fingers  that  trembled  a  little  she  began 
to  unfasten  the  lid  of  her  reticule,  "you 
and  your  wife  was  good  friends  to  me 
and  my  bairn  when  we  sair  needed  it, 
and  so  I  desht  said  to  mysel'  last  night, 
'Now,  if  the  laddie  was  here  and 
kenned  Mattha  was  in  trouble,  what 
would  he  say?'  And  it  was  a'  as  quiet 
as  quiet,  you  ken,  desht  the  hoolet 
cryln'  now  and  then,  and  the  rats 
fustlln'  below  the  bed.  I  thought  I 
heard  him  say,  'Mother,  you  and  me's 
hardy  folk,  and  so  you'll  desht  gie  htm 
what  you  have.'  "  By  this  time  she  had 
produced  from  her  basket  two  little 
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sacking  bags  such  as  farmers  carry 
samples  of  wheat  in;  and  saying,  *'! 
saved  and  pingled  it  for  the  laddie,  you 
ken,  and  I  always  put  mair  than  half 
my  wages  in  when  it  was  summer;  but 
when  the  laddie  comes  back,  my  dear, 
he'll  be  well  to  pass  and  think  I  did 
dght,"  she  poured  the  silver  and  copper 
coins  into  her  lap  and  offered  him  them 
all.  ''It'll  be  mair  than  you  need,"  she 
added  simply,  "but  the  rest  'ill  help  you 
past  the  harvest." 

Matthew  Elliot  did  not  stop  to  con- 
sider that  the  old  woman's  arithmetic 
was  as  faulty  as  her  chronology,  and 
that  the  brave  show  of  coins  would 
really  amount  only  to  a  fraction  of  his 
needs  if  counted  in  pounds;  but  cloak- 
ing more  feeling  than  he  would  confess 
to,  in  a  rough  manner  he  said,  "Put  It 
back!  Put  it  back.  Grade.  I'd  deserve 
to  be  whupped  naked  up  and  down  the 
country  if  I  touched  a  penny  on't. 
And  look  you  here,  Mr.  Davis,  it's  the 
workhouse  if  you  like." 

The  money-lender  was  about  to  say 
something  in  reply,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  shaggy  yokel  who  had 
driven  the  cart,  and  who,  having  now 
walked  up  to  the  group  after  a  long 
stare  in  which  impudence  and  curiosity 
were  blended,  now  exclaimed,  "Dash 
my  buttons!"  in  a  voice  that  drew  the 
attention  of  the  whole  company.  Then 
addressing  Grade  in  a  tone  of  rough 
Ironic  raillery,  he  said,  "I  always  telled 
you  it  was  a  fair  waste  o'  candles. 
Grade,  bumln'  and  burnin'  them  at  the 
end  window  as  if  for  the  last  thirty 
years  and  mair  the  bairn  had  been 
wannerin'  about  the  bogs  and  hills. 
Lord!  here  he  is,  and  I'll  wager  you 
dinnakenhim!" 

The  slow-witted  old  woman  sat  star- 
ing in  stupid  surprise,  and  her  com- 
panion, turning  to  the  farmer,  said, 
"She's  donnart,  but  you  mind  her  lad 
had  a  scar  on  his  neck.  Look,  there  it 
is  as  plain  as  a  tarry  cross  on  a  sheep's 
back.  Oh,  you  needna  hide  it,"  for  the 
man  had  almost  involuntarily  made  a 
motion  to  pull  up  the  collar  of  his  coat. 

"It's  all  a  lie,"  cried  the  money- 
lender, losing  his  ordinary  composure; 
and   the   old   woman  too,    recovering 


from  her  surprise,  said,  "Did  you  think 
you  knew  him  better  than  his  own 
mother,  Wat?  The  laddie  '11  be  a  yald- 
young  man  now,  but  no  so  far  on  in 
years  as  this  gentleman,  and  he  was  a 
bonny  bairn.  You're  only  makin'  fun 
o'  the  awd  bondager." 

But  Wat  stuck  to  his  point,  and  plant-, 
ing  himself  at  the  door  of  the  summer-, 
house  to  prevent  the  money-lender  from 
carrying  out  a  very  obvious  intention 
to  retire,  related  what  he  knew  of  him. 
His  account  may  be  condensed  into  a 
few  sentences.  In  his  roving  youth  he 
had  been  thrown  into  the  society 
of  many  questionable  characters  for 
whose  plunder  Davis,  during  his  early 
connection  with  the  pawnshop,  had 
acted  as  "fence."  Thus  he  had  known 
him  in  later  years  than  any  of  his 
neighbors,  and,  as  he  said,  would  have 
recognized  him  at  once  but  for  the 
change  of  names  which  had  puzzled 
him  for  a  moment.  ''I'm  no  the  man 
to  turn  tale-pyet,"  he  ended,  "but  I  ken 
them  could  lay  Jock  Nesbit  in  quod  any 
day."  Then  he  whispered  to  Mat,  "Let's 
get  the  hinds  and  dip  him  in  the  horse- 
pond*" 

The  farmer,  however,  would  not  listen 
to  this  proposal,  but  even  pushed  the 
carter  aside  as  he  tried  to  obstruct 
Nesbit,  or  Davis,  who,  with  a  hideous 
attempt  to  smile,  turned  to  go  away 
with  the  excuse  that  he  had  a  call  to 
make  elsewhere.  "And  you,  my 
friend,"  he  said,  addressing  his  accuser, 
"have  made  a  sad  mistake;  but  you 
seem  very  poor,  and  if  a  few  shillings 
—or  even  a  pound,"  fumbling  in  his 
pocket—but  Wat  told  him  scornfully 
"to  keep  his  dirty  money,  only  if  he 
troubled  Mat  Elliot  further  he  would 
have  his  hand  in  the  pie  whatever  It 
cost." 

Glad  to  get  off  so  easy,  the  money- 
lender replied,  as  he  hurried  off,  "Cer- 
tainly he  had  never  meant  to  harass 
Mr.  Elliot,  and  would  take  the  money  Just 
when  it  was  convenient,"  and  he  gave 
the  horse-pond  a  wide  berth,  for  the 
man  looked  as  if  he  would  enjoy  push- 
ing'him  in.  "He  never  said  gome  to  his 
own  mother,"  the  honest  carter  indig- 
nantly exclaimed  as  the  gig  drove  off. 
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As  to  Grace,  she  was  mechanically 
replacing  her  money  in  the  two  little 
bags,  and  she  was  very  quiet  all  the 
way  home,  but  the  curious  thing  was 
that  she  rose  next  morning  with  the 
conviction  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
day  before  had  either  been  only  part 
of  a  bad  dream,  or  a  cantrip  of  Watty's. 
The  hopes  and  thoughts  of  a  lifetime 
soon  reasserted  themselves,  and  when  I 
saw  her  long  afterwards  in  her  green 
lichened  wayside  cottage,  she  still  kept 
a  light  burning  all  night,  at  the  end 
window,  and  on  my  asking  why, 
replied  in  a  voice  grown  plaintive  with 
age,  "Div  you  no  ken  it's  for  the  laddie? 
He  went  away  when  he  was  fowerteen, 
my  dear,  and  I'm  sure  he'll  come  back 
if  it's  only  to  put  his  mother  i'  the 
mools.  And  the  things  I've  made,  and 
the  stockin's  I've  knitted  are  a'  kept 
for  him,  hinny.  There  wasna  a  bonnier 
bairn  in  the  parish,  and  he'll  be  a  yald 
young  man  now.  Wat  fair  gliffed  me 
yince  wi'  sayin'  an  awd  skinney  man 
frae  the  sooth  was  him;  but  it  was  desht 
his  joky  way.  So  the  laddie's  sure  to 
come  back,  and  if  there's  only  ae  light 
burnin'  he'll  ken  it's  his  mother's." 

P.  Anderson  Gbaham. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
"THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  DESERT," 

Kinglake,  in  perhaps  the  most  fas- 
cinating book  of  travel  ever  written, 
says,"  In  one  of  the  drawers  which  were 
the  delight  of  my  childhood,  along  with 
atta  of  roses  and  fragrant  wonders 
from  Hindostan,  there  were  letters 
carefully  treasured,  and  trifling  pres- 
ents which  I  was  taught  to  think 
valuable,  because  they  had  come  from 
the  Queen  of  the  Desert,  who  dwelt  tn 
tents  and  reigned  over  Arabs." 

This  mysterious  monarch  was  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  who  had  formerly 
been  known  to  the  family  of  Kinglake's 
mother  as  "an  intrepid  girl  who  used 
to  break  their  vicious  horses  for  them," 
and  of  whom,  in  her  later  years,  a 
QiMTterly  reviewer  has  given  the  follow- 
ing excellent  pen-and-ink  portrait:— 


The  granddaughter  of  Lord  Chatham, 
she  had  all  his  spirit  and  his  fire,  much  of 
his  penetrating  quickness,  some  of  his 
fancy,  not  a  few  of  his  eccentricities.  She 
was  not  well  informed,  for,  though  she 
had  read  a  good  deal,  her  reading  had 
been  very  desultory;  and  though  she  had 
lived  with  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  her 
day,  she  had  mingled  in  their  conversa- 
tion with  an  overweening  confidence  in 
her  own  powers,  little  likely  to  make  her 
a  docile  auditor  or  a  careful  storer-up 
of  what  she  might  hear.  For  many  of 
the  latter  years  of  her  singular  life  she 
neither  read  nor  conversed  with  those 
who  had.  .  .  .  But  in  the  great  faculty 
of  seeing  clearly  into  character  she  ex- 
celled to  the  last,  and  was  seldom  mis- 
taken, unless  her  temper  or  her  prejudice 
dug  pitfalls  for  her  judgment.  Her  cour- 
age was  undaunted  at  all  times;  her 
patience  and  fortitude  far  greater  than 
such  a  temperament  could  have  easily 
made  credible;  her  pride  towering,  like 
that  of  all  her  house;  her  honor,  like 
theirs,  pure  from  every  stain;  her  gen- 
erosity so  boundless  as  to  spurn  all  the 
limits  which  her  means  prescribed. 

Lady  Hester's  reputation  for  munifi- 
cence, grandeur,  and  courage  had 
spread  so  widely  during  her  travels  in 
the  East,  in  the  early  years  of  this  cen- 
tury, that  the  emir  of  Damascus  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  Druses  formally  re- 
quested her  to  visit  their  respective 
dominions. 

Lady  Hester's  acceptance  of  these 
invitations  caused  her  European  com- 
panions some  uneasiness.  At  that  time 
the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  were 
fierce  fanatics,  who  permitted  native 
Christians  to  inhabit  only  one  special 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  forbade  their 
riding  on  horseback  or  wearing  gay 
attire.  That  an  infidel,  a  woman- 
wearing  a  dress  in  Eastern  eyes  dis- 
tinctively masculine^— should  make  a 
sort  of  royal  progress  through  its  sacred 
streets,  libations  of  coffee  being  poured 

1  This  is  an  abstract  of  the  detailed  description 
of  her  riding  attire :  a  short  satin  rest,  with  long 
open  sleeres,  fastened  with  a  single  bntfeon  at  the 
throat ;  a  red  doth  Jacket  trimmed  with  gold  laoe, 
large  loose  trousers  of  the  same  cloth  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  over  all  a  silky-looking  white  bur- 
nouse with  a  hood  and  pendant  tassels.  **  If  I  erer 
looked  well  in  anything,"  wrote  Lady  Hester,  "it 
was  in  the  Asiatic  dress.*' 
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on  the  road  as  she  passed  along,  was  an 
unprecedented  thing. 

But  Lady  Hester  did  not  know  what 
timidity  meant,  and  her  natural  dignity 
so  charmed  the  natives  that  after  her 
first  ride  all  terrors  were  set  at  rest. 
Her  state  visit  to  the  pasha  delighted 
her  attendants:— 


^t^ 


'Your  ladyship's  reception  was  very 
grand,"  said  her  janissary. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "but  this  is  all 
vanity." 

"Oh,  khanumi  You  carry  the  splendor 
of  royalty  on  your  forehead,  with  the 
humility  of  a  dervish  in  your  heart!" 

It  was,  however,  the  expedition  to 
Palmyra  to  which  Lady  Hester's 
thoughts,  haunted  by  the  prediction 
which  in  her  youth  had  promised  her 
vast  Eastern  sovereignty,  most  persist- 
ently turned.  Her  anticipations  caused 
some  amusement  to  Mr.  Bruce,  who  was 
travelling  with  her,  and  who  wrote  to 
General  Oakes:— 

If  Lady  Hester  succeeos  in  tais  under- 
taking she  will  have  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  iiiuropean  female  who  has  ever 
visited  this  once  celebrated  city.  Who 
IcnowB  but  she  may  prove  another  Zeno- 
bia,  and  restore  its  ancient  splendor? 
Perhaps  she  may  form  a  matrimonial  con- 
nection with  Ebn  Seood,  the  grreat  chief 
of  the  Wahabees!  He  is  not  represented 
as  a  very  lovable  object,  but,  making 
love  subservient  to  ambition,  they  may 
unite  their  arms  and  shake  the  throne 
of  the  sultan  to  its  very  centre. 

Lady  Hester's  first  intention  was  to 
engage  a  body  of  Turkish  troops  as  her 
escort  But  Nasar,  son  of  the  emir  of 
the  Anizys,  one  of  the  more  important 
Desert  tribes,  visited  her  to  request 
that  she  would  place  herself  under  the 
protection  of  the  Bedouins  only;  in  that 
case  pledging  their  honor  for  her  safety, 
but  refusing  permission  to  the  soldiers 
to  cross  the  desert. 

As  a  preliminary  step  the  dauntless 
woman  rode  literally  alone  to  the  tent 
of  the  Emir  Mahannah,  conducted  by  a 
Bedouin  guide,  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  robber  chief,  in  which  she  so 
charmed  him  by  her  courage  and 
courtesy  that  he  promised  her  his  royal 
assistance  in  her  explorations.    Mean- 


time, there  was  great  excitement  stir- 
ring amongst  the  tribes,  and,  consider- 
ing their  predatory  habits,  the  promised 
safeguard  for  Lady  Hester  was  likely 
to  be  no  mere  form— a  rumor  having 
been  spread  that  an  English  princess, 
who  rode  on  a  mare  worth  forty  purses, 
with  housings  and  stirrups  of  gold,  and 
for  whom  the  treasurer  of  the  English 
sultan  told  out  every  day  one  thousand 
sequins,  was  about  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Tadmfir;  and  that  she  had  in  her  pos^ 
session  a  book  which  instructed  her 
where  treasures  were  to  be  found,  and 
a  small  bag  of  leaves  of  a  certain  herb 
which  could  transmute  stones  into 
gold. 

Lady  Hester's  cavalcade,  when  after 
many  delays  and  negotiations  it  quitted 
Damascus,  was  an  imposing  one;  her 
own  party  consisted  of  twenty-five 
horsemen;  she  was  escorted  by  a  tribe 
of  Bedouins  headed  by  a  prince's  son, 
carrying  long  lances,  plumed  with 
ostrich  feathers,  their  hair  floating  in 
ringlets  over  their  necks,  and  their 
mouths  covered  with  gay  colored 
"keflQyahs;"  and  the  tents,  provisions 
and  water  for  the  party  were  carried 
by  nearly  forty  camels.  The  sentry  at 
the  door  of  Lady  Hester's  tent  was  a 
gigantic  black  slave,  armed  with  a 
battle-axe.  The  tedium  of  the  Journey 
was  beguiled  by  the  Bedouins  with 
sham  fights,  and  the  recitations  of  two 
bards  whom  they  had  brought  with 
them. 

The  Journey  occupied  a  week. 
Palmyra  being  reached  through  the 
"Valley  of  the  Tombs,"  a  colonnade 
which  extended  for  four  thousand  feet 
from  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  The 
mournful  grandeur  of  this  half-ruined 
avenue  must  have  been  somewhat 
marred  by  a  pantomimic  effect  arranged 
by  the  Palmyrenes  as  a  welcome  to 
their  distinguished  guest.  On  the  pro- 
jecting pedestal  of  each  of  the  pillars, 
formerly  adorned  by  statues,  stood 
beautiful  girls  holding  garlands,  and  a 
row  of  six  was  ranged  before  the  gate 
of  the  arch  which  closed  the  colonnade. 
As  Lady  Hester  passed  each  column  the 
girls  sprang  from  their  perches— six 
feet  high--waved  their  garlands  and 
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danced  by  her  side,  whilst  "bearded 
elders"  chaunted  a  song  of  praise  and 
welcome. 

In  some  Tetters  to  Sir  H.  Williams 
Wynn,  Lady  Hester  shows  what  an  im- 
pression this  reception  made  on  her. 
Writing  from  Latakia,  on  June  30th, 
1818»  she  says:— 

Without  joke,  I  have  been  crowned 
Queen  of  the  Desert,  under  the  triumphal 
arch  at  Palmyra  .  .  .  they  all  paid  me 
homage.  If  I  please  I  can  now  go  to 
Mecca  aUme—I  have  nothing  to  fear.  I 
am  the  Pearl,  the  Lion,  the  Sun,  the 
Star,  the  Light  from  Heayen.  I  shall 
soon  have  as  many  names  as  Apollo.  I 
am  quite  wild  about  the  people,  and  all 
Syria  is  in  astonishment  at  my  courage 
and  success.  To  have  spent  a  month  with 
some  thousand  Bedouin  Arabs  is  no  com- 
mon thing.  For  three  days  they  plagued 
me  sadly,  and  all  the  party,  excepting 
Bruce,  almost  insisted  on  returning.  The 
serTants  were  frightened  out  of  their 
wits,  the  dragoman  could  not  speak— he 
had  quite  lost  his  head.  All  the  people 
about  me  were  chosen  rascals,  and  haying 
primed  a  fellow  who  was  once  with  the 
French  army  in  Egypt,  I  rode  dash  into 
the  middle  of  them.  I  made  my  speech 
—that  is  to  say,  I  acted  and  the  man 
spoke.  It  so  surprised  and  charmed 
them  that  they  became  as  harmless  as 
possible. 

In  these  very  characteristic  letters, 
she  alludes  to  the  prophecy  of  Brothers,^ 
and  says  that  forty  thousand  men  are 
all  ready  to  draw  their  swords  for  her. 

I  spent  a  week  [she  writes]  with  my 
people  in  their  tents,  and  marched  three 
days  with  them.  I  had  preyiously  dis- 
armed my  servants,  saying  I  put  myself 
into  the  hands  of  God  and  the  great  Emir, 
which  answered  admirably,  for  I  did  not 

1  LAter  Metta,  an  old  man  who  from  1816  acted 
as  a  Bort  of  iteward  to  Lady  Hester,  was  more  oir- 
cumstantial  In  the  prophecies  which  he  professed 
to  read  from  a  mysterious  volume,  to  the  effect  that 
"a  European  female  would  come  and  live  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  would  build  a  house  there,  and 
obtain  power  and  Influence  greater  than  a  sultan's; 
that  the  coming  of  the  Mahdi  would  follow ;  that 
he  would  ride  a  horse  bom  saddled,  and  that  a 
woman  would  come  from  a  far  country  to  take  part 
in  the  mission."  When  Metta  died  he  bequeathed 
his  three  children  to  "My  Lady,  the  Syt."  She 
took  charge  of  them  all,  and  put  them  into  good 
positions,  not  even  discarding  one  who  proved  dis- 
sipated and  troublesome. 


lose  the  value  of  a  para,  and  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect. 
I  was  dressed  as  a  Bedouin,  ate  with  my 
hands  (not  fingers)^  and  rode  sairounded 
by  one  hundred  lances.  What  a  sight  it 
is  at  night  to  see  horses,  mares,  and 
camels  repair  to  the  tents!  No  one  can 
have  an  idea  of  it  who  has  not  seen  it. 
This  morning  twelve  thousand  camels 
belonging  to  one  tribe  were  taken  to 
drink  at  once.  ...  I  respect  poverty  and 
independence  [she  continues].  I  am  an 
example  that  it  succeeds  in  some  parts 
of  the  world.  For  if  your  very  self-im- 
portant uncle  was  to  come  here,  and  snort 
to  the  right  and  the  left,  he  would  do 
nothing  either  with  the  Turks  or  Arabs. 
To  command  is  to  be  really  great.  To 
have  talents  is  to  talk  sense  without  a 
book  in  one's  hand;  and  to  have  manners 
is  to  be  able  to  accommodate  one's  self 
to  the  customs  and  tastes  of  others,  and 
to  make  them  either  fear  or  love  you. 

A  battle  had  been  fought  between  the 
Anizys  and  the  Feadars  near  Salonica, 
and  Lady  Hester,  she  tells  her  corre- 
spondent, went  over  the  field  of  bat- 
tler- 
It  was  to  make  an  experiment,  to  try 
my  influence.  Going  like  a  thief  in  the 
dark  as  you  did,  fearing  the  Bedouins  at 
the  right  and  left,  is  abominable.  The 
thing  is  to  look  round  one,  free  as  the 
air  of  the  desert,  to  observe  something 
like  a  flight  of  crows  at  a  distance— to  look 
proudly  that  way,  move  your  hand,  and 
in  one  instant  see  fifty  lances  spring  in 
your  defence;  to  see  them  return,  exclaim- 
ing  "fifcfcaft"— friends! 

Yet  she  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
risks  she  ran,  for  after  saying  that  she 
had  the  Dillas  and  the  Arabs  "under 
her  thumb,"  she  adds:— 

But  there  is  one  thing  I  must  make  you 
aware  of;  to  laugh  with  the  Arabs  is  to 
be  lost.  For,  though  they  avoid  shedding 
blood  themselves,  they  have  black  slaves 
who  are  devils,  kept  for  the  purpose  when 
necessary,  who  are  armed  with  a  shock- 
ing crooked  knife  tied  round  their  neck 
to  rip  up  people,  and  a  hatchet  under  their 
pelisse  to  cut  off  heads.  These  people  are 
much  more  difficult  to  manage  than  the 
Arabs  themselves,  as  they  are  so  mer- 
cenary and  so  bloody-minded  if  they  take 
a  dislike  to  a  person.' 

>  Diaries  of  a  Lady  of  Quality.  Edited  by  Abr». 
ham  Hayward.    Longmans,  1864,  pp.  836-38. 
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It  is  clear  from  the  narrative  of  Dr. 
Meryon,  the  physician  in  Lady  Hester's 
train,  that  both  Mahannah  and  Nasar 
repeatedly  tested  Lady  Hester's  cour- 
age during  this  expedition,  and  had  she 
shown  the  smallest  symptom  of  panic, 
the  consequences  might  have  been 
serious. 

In  spite  of  the  unfailing  bravery  and 
energy  with  which  Lady  Hester  en- 
countered fatigue  and  privation,  she 
was,  her  doctor  says,  always  suffering. 
"Her  spirit,  rather  than  her  physical 
powers  supported  her.  Her  pursuit 
was  indeed  health,  but  the  phantom  fled 
before  her." 

Faith  in  the  Eastern  climate,  an  im- 
agination keenly  awake  to  the  charm  of 
the  ancient  lands,  and  a  growing  delight 
in  her  power  over  wild  tribes  and  native 
rulers,^  combined  to  induce  Lady  Hes- 
ter to  remain  in  Syria.  Her  first  per- 
manent residence  was  the  half-ruined 
monastery  of  Mar  Ellas,  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  the  only  remaining  relic  of  its 
former  inhabitants  being  the  body  of 
the  late  patriarch,  which,  according  to 
local  tradition,  had  been  embalmed  and 
buried,  seated  in  an  armchair,  within  a 
recess  in  the  wall  of  the  chapel.  The 
monastery  commanded  a  wide  view  of 
the  sea  two  miles  away. 

About  the  time  of  Lady  Hester's  set- 
tlement in  Mar  Ellas,  she  had  a  severe 
attack  of  ague,  and  on  her  recovery, 
her  character,  says  her  biographer, 
"changed  deeply.  She  became  simple 
in  her  habits,  almost  to  cynicism.  She 
showed  in  her  actions  and  her  conver- 
sation a  mind  severe  indeed,  but  power- 
fully vigorous.  She  commented  on  men 
and  things  as  if  the  motives  of  human 
action  were  open  to  her  vision,  and 
sometimes  looked  into  futurity  like  the 
Sibyl  of  old."    And  he  calls  on  her  corre- 

t  «  The  influence  Lady  Hester  enjoyed  in  Syria* 
during  the  first  years  of  her  residence  there,"  says 
I>r.  Meryon,  "  was  the  consideration  accorded  to  a 
person  of  high  descent  and  connections  who  had 
made  a  great  figure  In  England.  .  .  .  But  when 
her  extraordinary  talents  came  to  he  known,  and  it 
was  observed  that  pashas  and  great  men  ralued 
her  opinion  and  feared  her  censure,  she  obtained 
a  positive  weight  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  on 
her  own  account.*' 


spondents  to  testify  to  the  prophetic 
value  of  many  of  her  letters. 

At  this  time  Lady  Hester  had  no 
horses  or  grooms,  and  her  sole  exercise 
was  taken  on  a  small  ass,  which  she 
rode  daily.  To  add  to  the  natural 
isolation  of  their  position,  the  Euro- 
peans had  to  provision  and  fortify 
themselves,  as  though  in  a  state  of 
siege,  as  a  protection  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  plague.  And  they 
had  no  books!  Their  life,  varied  only 
by  helping  and  doctoring  the  ignorant 
natives,  or  by  the  rarest  flying  visit 
from  a  passing  traveller,  or  the  officers 
of  a  ship  touching  at  Sayda  (the  ancient 
Sidon),  must  have  been  monotony  itself, 
and  when  the  plague  abated  a  visit  was 
projected  to  Meshenflshy,  a  village  sur- 
rounded with  vineyards,  olive-grounds, 
and  lavender  gardens. 

This  seems  to  have  revived  Lady  Hes- 
ter's love  of  travel,  but  she  determined 
to  protest  against  what  she  considered 
neglect  and  flnancial  ill-usage  on  the 
part  of  her  relations,  by  making  her  ex- 
peditions with  what  she  considered  the 
smallest  retinue  possible,  consisting  of 
flfteen  baggage  mules,  and  herself,  her 
doctor,  dragoman,  and  thirteen  ser- 
vants, all  mounted  on  asses.  She 
thought,  by  assuming  the  mode  of 
travelling  common  to  only  the  poorest 
pilgrims  who  traverse  Syria  on  their 
way  to  Jerusalem,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  consuls  and  merchants  of  the 
towns  through  which  she  passed  to  her 
deserted  condition.  Imagining  that  a 
report  of  it  would  reach  England. 

Lady  Hester  was  always  excessively 
angry  at  not  being  liberally  supplied 
with  money  by  her  relatives  and  the 
English  government,  forgetting  that 
her  pension  may  not  unnaturally  have 
seemed  to  them  a  sufficient  provision 
for  a  woman  with  no  claims  upon  her 
but  such  as  she  voluntarily  adopted. 
Yet  even  the  sordid  subject  of  money 
disputes  was  invested  by  her  with  pic- 
turesqueness  and  dignity:— 

A  young  8eyd,  a  friend  of  mine  [she 
wrote],  when  riding  one  day  in  a  solitary 
part  of  the  mountain,  heard  the  echo  of 
a  strange  noise  in  the  rocks.    He  got  off 
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his  horse  to  see  what  it  was.  To  his  sur- 
prise, he  saw  in  a  hollow  of  the  rock  an 
old  eagle,  quite  blind,  and  unfledged  by 
age.  Perched  by  the  eagle  he  saw  a  car- 
rion crow,  feeding  him.  If  the  Almighty 
thus  provides  for  the  blind  eagle,  he  will 
not  forsake  me;  and  the  carrion  crow 
may  look  down  with  contempt  upon  your 
countrymen. 

One  of  the  places  visited— one  might 
say  invaded— by  Lady  Hester  during 
this  expedition,  was  the  monastery  of 
Mar  Antanius  (St.  Anthony),  who  had  a 
great  reputation  for  miraculous  cures 
of  epilepsy  and  lunacy,  and  equally 
miraculous  manifestations  of  his  wrath 
against  any  one  or  anything  female  that 
ventured  into  his  vicinity,  he  having 
evidently  hated  the  sex  with  a  hatred 
worthy  of  Moore's  "good  Saint  Kevin." 
Even  the  neighboring  hens  were  cooped 
up,  lest  they  should  stray  within  the 
sacred  precincts.  This  determined  exclu- 
sion of  her  own  sex  made  Lady  Hester 
equally  resolved  to  enter;  so  on  reach- 
ing the  neighborhood  she  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  superior  of  the  Maronite 
Monks  inviting  him  to  dine  with  her 
and  the  sheiks  who  escorted  her  in  the 
refectory  of  the  monastery  itself!  The 
exquisite  coolness  of  this  proceeding 
carried  the  day,  and  in  spite  of  a  brief 
struggle  with  the  more  fanatic  section 
of  the  monks,  Lady  Hester  rode  right 
into  the  great  hall  on  her  she-ass,  and 
the  banquet  was  held,  many  of  those 
who  looked  on  expecting  to  see  the 
stone  open  and  engulf  the  sacrilegious 
intruder. 

On  Lady  Hester's  return  to  Mar  Elias 
she  received  a  visit  from  Derwish  Aga, 
"a  ZAym  deputed  to  invest  Lady  Hester 
with  greater  authority  over  the  Turks 
than  was  probably  ever  granted  to  any 
European  ambassador."  This  was  in 
the  matter  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  and  Jewels  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  various  places  by  the  Pasha 
el  Gezz&r.  Dr.  Meryon  thinks  that  the 
desire  to  test  the  accuracy  of  this  rumor 
was  one  of  Lady  Hester's  inducements 
to  remain  in  the  East.  A  document 
was  sent  to  her,  said  to  have  been 
surreptitiously  copied  by  a  monk,  in- 
dicating the  spots  in  Ascalon,  Awgy, 


and  Sidon,  where  the  treasure  would  be 
found,  and  she  applied  to  the  Sublime 
Porte  for  permission  to  dig  for  it, 
promising  to  hand  over  to  the  Turkish 
government  everything  of  value  which 
might  be  disinterred  and  to  retain  only 
the  glory  of  discovery  for  herself.  In 
reply  she  now  received  three  firmans 
addressed  to  the  pashas  of  Acre  and 
Damascus  and  the  Syrian  governors  in 
general,  empowering  Lady  Hester  to 
demand  whatever  assistance  she  might 
require  for  the  prosecution  of  her  pur- 
pose. This  showed  most  flattering  con- 
fidence in  her;  but  the  question  of  funds 
had  next  to  be  considered.  Her  income 
scarcely  suflAced  for  her  ordinary  ex- 
penditure, which  she  had  greatly 
exceeded  on  her  recent  tour.  She  there- 
fore resolved  to  "oblige"  the  English 
government  to  finance  her,  on  the 
ground  of  the  lustre  she  was  about  to 
throw  on  the  English  name. 

I  shall  beg  of  you  [she  said  to  Dr. 
Meryon]  to  keep  a  regular  account  of 
every  article,  and  will  then  send  in  my 
bill  to  government.  If  they  refuse  to  pay 
me  I  shall  expose  them  in  the  newspapers. 
If  Sir  A.  Paget  put  down  the  cost  of  liis 
servants'  liveries  after  his  embassy  to 
Vienna,  and  made  Mr.  Pitt  pay  him 
£70,000  for  three  years,  I  cannot  see  why 
I  should  not  do  the  same! 

The  first  place  at  which,  early  in  1815, 
excavations  were  made  was  Ascalon,  to 
which  Lady  Hester  proceeded  with  an 
escort  of  soldiers;  the  peasantry,  in 
compliance  with  the  imperial  firman, 
furnishing  laborers,  whose  toils  she 
superintended,  sometimes  sitting  in  her 
tent,  sometimes  riding  to  the  scene  of 
action  on  her  ass,  and  always  hailed 
with  acclamations.  For  fourteen  days 
the  work  went  on,  with  a  result  which 
may  be  briefiy  summarized  in  a  passage 
from  one  of  her  letters  to  Lord 
Bathurst:— 

The  mosque  in  which  the  treasure  was 
said  to  be  hidden  was  no  longer  standing. 
After  having  traced  out  the  foundation 
walls,  we  came  to  the  underground  fabric 
we  were  looking  for— but,  alas!  it  had  been 
rifled.  It  was,  as  nearly  as  one  could 
calculate,  capable  of  containing  three 
million  pieces  of  gold— the  sum  mentioned 
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in  the  document.  Whilst  excavating  this 
once  magnificent  building  we  found  a 
superb  colossal  statue  without  a  head. 
Knowing  how  much  it  would  be  prized 
by  Bnglish  trayellers,  I  ordered  it  to  be 
broken  into  a  thousand  pieces,  that  mali- 
cious people  might  not  say  I  came  to  look 
for  statues  for  my  countrymen  and  not 
for  treasures  for  the  Porte. 

Other  spots  which  had  been  Indicated 
were  examined  with  even  less  result, 
and  thea  the  dream  was  reluctantly 
abandoned.  The  appeal  to  the  English 
government  for  funds  was,  as  may  be 
imagined,  equally  fruitless,  and  even 
the  pilgrimages  on  donkey-back  failed 
to  soften  the  hearts  and  open  the  purses 
of  distant  relatives. 

About  this  time  Lady  Hester  at  last 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  pasha  of 
Damascus  to  punish  the  murderers  of 
Colonel  Boutin,  whom  she  had  fur- 
nished with  a  sort  of  safe-conduct 
through  the  desert  some  time  before, 
but  who  had  been  attacked  by  the 
Ans&rys,  robbed  and  killed.  Lady  Hes- 
ter insisted  on  the  restitution  of  the 
colonel's  baggage  and  the  execution  of 
the  criminals,  and  she  received  the 
thanks  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  for  her  exertions. 

The  result  was  very  terrible  for  the 
Ans&rys;  fire  and  sword  were  carried 
into  their  villages;  their  sacred  tombs 
were  broken  into;  women  were  carried 
off  to  slavery.  Yet  Lady  Hester,  who 
was  then  at  Antioch,  avowed— one 
might  even  say  boasted— to  members  of 
the  tribe  who  threatened  the  house  she 
occupied,  that  these  severe  reprisals 
were  taken  at  her  instigation,  and  her- 
self took  refuge  in  the  Ans&ry  countiy 
when  she  wished  to  avoid  a  visit  from 
Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales.* 

In  1816  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  had 
been  almost  disabled  by  fever  during 
his  travels  in  the  East,  sought  refuge 
under  Lady  Hester's  roof,  and  could 

^  Lady  Hester's  sueoess  in  avenging  Golonel 
Boutin  established  her  Influence.  Thenceforward 
she  was  called  "the  Protectress  of  the  Unfortu- 
nate and  the  Almoner  of  the  Power;'*  suppliants 
of  all  degrees  crowded  round  her  gates.  "It  was  a 
fine  sight,"  says  Dr.  Meryon,  "to  behold  the  Bed- 
ouins come  and  ask  the  protection  of  a  woman 
and  a  stranger." 


not  find  words  warm  enough  to  express 
his  grateful  recognition  of  her  kindness. 
Thanks  to  Dr.  Meryon's  skill  and  Lady 
Hester's  care,  he  left  Mar  Ellas  com- 
pletely restored  to  health,  and  delighted 
with  all  that  he  saw  and  heard  during 
his  stay.  Lady  Hester  herself,  at  that 
period,  he  describes  as  above  the  usual 
height,  with  regular  and  delicately- 
formed  features,  soft  blue  eyes,  fair 
complexion,  and  an  expression  of  pen- 
sive resignation,  more  like  a  Medora 
than  the  Gulnare  she  was  sometimes 
considered.    Of  her  home  he  says:— 

The  convent  consists  of  a  number  of 
separate  rooms  in  a  quadrangular  build- 
ing that  surrounds  an  inner  court  made 
into  a  flower-garden,  into  which  the  doors 
of  all  these  rooms  open,  most  of  them 
furnished  after  the  English  manner,  with 
carpets,  tables,  chairs,  etc.  Nothing  iu 
the  house  appeared  unnecessary  or  expen- 
sive, but  all  that  could  conduce  to  com- 
fort was  seen  in  unostentatious  simplicity. 
.  .  .  Lady  Hester  rose  about  eight,  walked 
in  the  garden  and  read  until  ten,  and 
breakfasted  in  the  English  manner,  with 
the  addition  of  finer  fruit  than  it  is  usual 
to  see  in  London.  An  extensive  corre- 
spondence, carried  on  in  four  or  five 
different  languages,  with  persons  of  dis- 
tinction in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  even 
in  India,  occupied  her  and  her  secretary 
for  several  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  Then  a  walk  or  ride  was  taken  until 
sunset,  followed  by  a  dinner  such  as  a 
prince  might  partake,  yet  such  as  the 
most  temperate  could  not  complain  of. 
The  evening  was  passed  in  conversation, 
and  so  powerful  is  my  recollection  of  the 
pleasure  this  afforded  me,  that  I  could  use 
no  terms  which  would  be  too  extravagant 
in  its  praise.' 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  her  frankness 
and  dignity,  her  greatness  of  mind,  and 
extraordinary  power  of  observation. 

The  veneration  in  which  she  is  held  by 
those  who  surround  her  habitation  sur- 
passes anything  I  remember  to  have  met 
with  in  peregrinations  through  various 
countries  of  the  globe.  ...  It  amounts 
almost  to  adoration;  so  that  the  good  she 
does  and  the  respect  paid  to  her  have 
been  magnified  by  every  successive  nar- 

s  Trayels  among  the  Arab  Tribes  East  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  by  J.  Silk  Buckingham,  Longmans 
1826,  pp.  41(M34. 
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rator  till  they  have  assumed  the  shape  of 
the  miraculous,  and  surpassed  the  "Ara- 
bian Tales." 

A  Druse  woman  told  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham: "The  city  of  Damascus,  the  great 
gate  of  pilgrimage,  and  the  key  to  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet,  is  taken  from  us. 
Her  glory  is  fallen,  her  might  cast 
down,  and  her  people  forever  subdued. 
An  infldel  has  entered  her  gates  on 
horseback,  and  rebellion  has  been  sub- 
dued by  her  beauty." 

In  Mr.  Buckingham's  pages,  too,  we 
find  the  coronation  legend  in  which,  as 
has  been  seen.  Lady  Hester  herself 
firmly  believed.  An  Arab  of  the  desert 
told  the  English  traveller  that  there  was 
nothing  he  regretted  so  much  as  that 
he  had  not  accompanied  the  princess 
(Lady  Hester)  on  her  Journey  to  Pal- 
myra, as  every  one  who  had  gone  with 
her  had  prospered  ever  since.  As  she 
passed  along,  hesaid,  war  was  changed  to 
peace,  all  the  sheiks  vied  with  each  other 
in  doing  her  honor,  "the  parched  sands 
of  the  desert  became  verdant  plains,  the 
burning  rocks  became  crystal  streams, 
and  the  trees  expanded  to  twice  their 
usual  size  to  cover  her  tents  with 
shade."  When  she  reached  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun,  "gold  and  Jewels  were 
bound  round  her  brow,  and  all  the 
people  did  homage  to  her  as  queen,  by 
bowing  their  heads  in  the  dust."  "It 
can  excite  little  wonder,"  adds  Mr. 
Buckingham,  "that  Lady  Hester  should 
choose  to  remain  in  a  country  where 
she  is  all  but  worshipped,  and  where 
she  constantly  exerts  her  great  in- 
fluence for  the  ends  of  public  Justice 
and  private  good." 

Dr.  Meryon  had  for  some  time  wished 
to  return  to  Europe,  and  in  January, 
1817,  having  secured  a  medical  suc- 
cessor, "Mr.  N.,"  he  departed,  not,  he 
says,  without  great  melancholy  when 
the  day  arrived  which  separated  him 
from  a  perspn  whose  exalted  courage, 
talents,  and  character  had  gained  an 
entire  ascendancy  over  his  mind. 

Dr.  Meryon's  separation  from  Lady 
Hester  was  not  for  so  long  a  period  as 
he  had  anticipated,  and  perhaps,  on 
some  accounts,  hoped.    His  successor 


did  not  like  Oriental  life,  and  "at  the 
end  of  a  year  or  two,"  Dr.  Meryon  was 
imperatively  called  back  by  Lady  Hes- 
ter. "But  I  found,"  he  says,  "that  In 
the  mean  time  her  ladyship  had  com- 
pletely familiarized  herself  with  the 
usages  of  the  East,  and  adopted  much 
of  their  medical  empiricism.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  at  her  own 
suggestion,  I  again  bade  her  adieu,  as 
I  believed,  for  the  last  time." 

He  reckoned,  however,  without  his 
hostess.  She  wanted  him  back,  and 
after  some  correspondence  at  cross  pur- 
poses—In which,  with  delightful  candor, 
she  expresses  her  bad  opinion  of  his 
character  and  principles,  and  which, 
with  equally  charming  simplicity,  he 
prints— back  he  went,  his  return  being 
hastened  by  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Lady  Hester's  faithful  companion.  Miss 
Williams,  who  from  childhood  had  been 
a  member  of  Mr.  Pitt's  household,  and 
who  had  attended  Lady  Hester  when 
she  left  England  first. 

Dr.  Meryon  was  this  time  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  children,  and  he 
made  a  tolerably  correct  forecast  of  the 
discomforts  and  caprices  to  which  they 
were  likely  to  be  subjected.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  surprised  and  al- 
most frightened  by  the  warmth  of  the 
welcome  he  himself  received,  Lady 
Hester  kissing  him  on  each  cheek  in 
Oriental  fashion,  whereas,  when  he  had 
formerly  been  with  her  for  seven  years, 
"I  do  not  recollect,"  he  says,  "that  she 
had  ever  even  taken  my  arm."  Ab- 
sence had  evidently  made  her  heart 
grow  fonder;  but  her  power  of  convers- 
ing, or  rather  haranguing,  always 
remarkable,  had  also  grown  greater 
and  her  temper  sharper,  and  many  were 
the  lectures,  scoldings,  and  wrangles, 
that  followed  their  reunion.* 

Lady  tester  was  royal.  Dr.  Meryon 
tells  us,  both  in  her  munificence  and  in 

1  "The  marked  charaoteristic  of  Lady  HeBter'B 
mind  was  the  neeeatity  she  seemed  to  be  imder  of 
eternally  talking.  So  long  as  she  was  awake  her 
brain  worked  inoeesantly,  and  her  tongue  never 
knew  a  moment's  repose  ...  It  was  the  tongue 
of  a  siren,  always  employed  in  misleading  the 
hearer,  and  conducting  him  to  some  unexpected 
conclusion  by  a  roundabout  road,  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  words." 
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her  tyranny.  Tq  her. servants  she  was 
the  veriest  despot.  J*^ot  a  soul  was 
allowed  to  utter  a  suggestion,  even  on 
so  simple  a  matter  as  driving  in  a  nail. 
The  gardener  once  dared  to  send  word 
that  a  piece  of  ground  which  she  had 
ordered  him  to  prepare  for  planting  was 
fit  oinly  for  lettuces  or  beans.  "Tell 
him,"  she  answered  vehemently,  •*that 
where  I  order  him  to  dig  he  is  to  dig, 
and  not  to  give  his  opinion  of  what  the 
ground  is  fit  for.  It  may  be  for  his 
grave  that  he  digs,  it  may  be  for  mine; 
he  must  know  nothing  until  I  send  my 
orders;  and  so  bid  him  go  about  his 
business."  Over  other  members  of  her 
establishment,  who,  like  her  doctor, 
secretary,  or  dragoman  claimed  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  freedom  to  do  as  they 
liked,  there  hung,  we  are  told:— 

A  fq;>ell  of  a  different  kind,  by  which 
this  modem  Oirce  entangled  people  almost 
inextricably  in  her  nets.  A  series  of  bene- 
fits conferred  on  them,  an  indescribable 
art  in  becoming  the  depository  of  their 
secrets,  an  unerring  perception  of  their 
failings,  soon  left  them  no  alternative  but 
that  of  securing  her  protection  by  unqual- 
ified submission  to  her  will. 

Rush-seated  chairs  and  unpaintcd 
deal  tables,  with  black  bone-handled 
knives  and  forks,  and  wine  in  black 
bottles,  were  amongst  the  interior  ap- 
pointments of  the  home  of  Chatham's 
granddaughter.  Things  had  not,  she 
told  Dr.  Meryon,  been  so  bad  until 
the  death  of  Miss  Williams,  when  she 
herself  was  long  dangerously  ill,  and 
her  slaves  had  robbed  her  of  everything 
valuable,  even  to  the  covers  and 
cushions  of  her  sofa.  For  five  years, 
after  hearing  of  the  death  of  her 
brother  James,  she  only  twice  went 
beyond  her  outer  door.  "If  I  put  my 
head  outside  my  own  court,"  she  said, 
"I  should  certainly  fall  into  such  a 
passion  with  some  of  the  people  that 
it  would  make  me  ill."  Yet  Dr.  Meryon 
considered  Lady  Hester  in  good  health, 
for  her,  and  said  that  in  appearance  she 
had  aged  very  little. 

Speaking  of  her  own  attire,  she  would 
say:— 

**I  think  I  look  something  like  those 


sketches  of  Guercino's,  where  you  see 
scratches  and  touches  of  the  pen  round 
the  heads  and  persons  of  his  figures,  so 
that  you  don't  know  whether  it  is  hair 
or  a  turban,  a  sleeve  or  an  arm,  a  mantle 
or  a  veil,  which  he  has  given  them." 
When  she  was  seated  on  the  sofa,  in  a 
dim  comer  of  the  room,  the  similitude  was 
very  just. 

And  Lady  Hester's  general  appear- 
ance at  this  time,  according  to  her 
biographer,  must  have  aided  the  resem- 
blance.^ 

Latterly  it  became  her  pride  to  dress 
in  rags,  except  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  she  would  consent  to  receive  a 
guest  with  some  ceremony;  and  she 
saved  a  bag  of  these  tattered  garments 
as  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  her 
relations  had  left  her,  as  she  said  (her 
language  was  often  very  forcible)  "to 
rot,"  apparently  forgetting  that  there 
was  also  evidence,  in  her  continual  out- 
lay on  building,  and  in  her  establish- 
ment, numbering  nearly  thirty  persons, 
of  lavish  expenditure. 

Lady  Hester  told  Dr.  Meryon  the 
most  appalling  stories,  stories  such  as 
it  Is  impossible  to  quote  or  dwell  upon, 
of  the  atrocities  committed  by  her  near- 
est neighbor  amongst  Eastern  poten- 
tates, the  Emir  Beshyr.  Sho  was  within 
his  principality,  but  she  abhorred  and 
defied  him.  "Tell  him,"  she  said  to  one 
of  his  emissaries,  ''that  he  is  a  dog  and 
a  monster,  and  that,  if  he  means  to  try 
his  strength  with  me,  I  am  ready." 
And,  on  another  occasion,  when  a  mes- 
senger from  the  emir  was,  according  to 
custom,  laying  aside  his  pistols  and 
sabre  before  speaking  to  her,  she 
ordered  him  to  resume  them.  "Don't 
think  I  am  afraid  of  you  or  your  mas- 
ter," she  said.  "I  know  not  what  fear 
is.  It  is  for  him,  and  those  who  serve 
him,    to  tremble;   and   tell   the  Emir 

*  **Her  complexion  had  Manmad  a  yellow  tint,  but 
her  handa  were  exceedingly  fair.  .  .  .  There 
were  moments  when  her  countenanoe  had  atill 
something  very  beautiful  about  it.  Her  mouth 
manifested  mn  extraordinary  degree  of  sweetness, 

and  her  eyes  much  mildness Her  head 

presented  a  perfeot  oval,  of  whieh  the  eyes  would 
cover  a  line  drawn  through  the  .eentre.  Her  eye- 
brows were  arched  and  slender;  her  <eyes  blue- 
grey." 
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Khalyl,"  (Beshyr's  son),  'that  if  he 
enters  my  doors  I'll  stab  him!  My 
people  shall  not  shoot  him,  but  I  will 
stab  him~I,  with  my  own  hand.^ 

Lady  Hester  [says  her  doctor]  would 
often  mention  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion  of  her 
fitness  for  military  command.  .  .  .  Never 
was  any  one  so  fond  of  wielding  weapons, 
and  of  boasting  of  her  capability  of  using 
them  on  a  fit  occasion,  as  she.  In  her 
bedroom  or  on  her  divan  she  always  had 
a  mace,  which  was  spiked  round  the  head, 
a  steel  battle-axe,  and  a  dagger.  But  her 
favorite  weapon  was  the  mace;  and  on 
one  occasion  when  she  took  it  up,  a  pow- 
erful Turk  of  great  muscular  strength 
and  a  remarkable  black  beard,  on  her 
making  a  gesture  as  if  to  strike  him, 
flew  back  so  suddenly  that  he  knocked 
down  another  who  stood  behind  him,  and 
fell  himself. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her  life 
I^ady  Hester  seldom  left  her  room  until 
two  or  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or 
returned  to  it  until  the  same  hours  the 
next  morning.  The  household,  how- 
ever, was  expected  to  be  on  the  alert 
for  incessant  demands  all  night,  and  to 
be  occupied  all  day:— 

The  hours  after  sunset  were  employed 
by  her  ladyship  in  giving  orders  and 
scoldings,  writing  letters  and  holding 
those  interminable  conversations  which 
filled  so  large  a  portion  of  her  time,  and 
seemed  so  necessary  to  her  life.  When 
these  were  over  she  would  prepare  to  go 
to  bed,  but  always  with  an  air  of  unwill- 
ingness, as  if  she  regretted  that  there 
were  no  more  commands  to  issue  and  noth- 
ing more  she  could  tala  about. 

Lady  Hester  was  appalling  to  wait 
upon.  Everything  she  required  had  to 
be  done  three  or  four  times  over  before 
it  pleased  her,  and  the  moment  her  ser- 
vants left  her  room  they  were  rung 
back  again.  The  bedroom,  in  which 
she  spent  so  much  of  her  time,  was  a 
chaos,  being  also  her  study,  library,' 

^  In  th«  "Memoirs  of  a  Babylonian  Prinoess,"  the 
Emira  Asmar  sajrs:  "The  Queen  of  TadmCur,  as 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope  was  oominonly  called  by  all 
the  Bedouin  tribes,  was  on  the  moet  friendly  terms 
with  the  Emir  Beshyr  and  his  family"  (vol.  11.,  p. 
203).    But  this  Dr.  Meryon  emphatically  denies. 

a  "The  room  was  seldom  iwept,  and  dost  and  eob- 
webs  oovered  the  books,  whleh  I  believe  she  never  | 


and  tool-room;  materials  for  .needle 
work  and  pieces  of  stuff  intended  for 
presents  were  scattered  over  the  floor 
in  bundles;  and  a  little  table  by  her  bed- 
side generally  contained  a  saucer  of 
preserves,  a  bottle  of  water,  a  cup  of 
cold  tea,  lemonade,  wine,  ipecacuanha 
lozenges,  cloves,  camomile  tea  and  a 
pill-box.  She  had  neither  clock  nor 
watch,  saying  that  she  could  not  bear 
anything  unnatural.  "The  sun  is  for 
the  day,  and  the  moon  and  the  stars 
are  for  the  night,  and  by  them  I  like  to 
measure  time." 

Worn  out  with  ringing,  talking,  and 
scolding,  Lady  Hester  would  sleep  for 
a  few  hours,  and  then  all  would  begin 
again,  each  member  of  her  household 
being  summoned  to  her  bedroom  to 
receive  orders. 

She  would  see,  one  after  the  other,  her 
steward,  her  secretary,  the  cook,  the 
groom,  the  gardener,  the  doctor,  and,  on 
some  occasions,  the  whole  household. 
Few  escaped  without  a  reproof  and  a 
scolding.  Quiet  was  an  element  in  which 
a  spirit  so  restless  and  elastic  could  not 
exist.  Secret  plans,  expresses  with  let- 
ters, messengers  on  distant  journeys, 
orders  for  goods,  succor  and  relief  af- 
forded to  the  poor  and  oppressed— these 
were  the  aliment  of  her  active  and  benev- 
olent mind.' 

Her  bedstead  resembled  a  sloping 
couch,  covered  with  a  fur  cloak,  her 
pillows  were  of  Turkish  silk,  the  tur- 
ban, Jacket,  and  pelisse  in  which  she 
slept  closely  resembled  those  she  wore 
when  up.  Her  servants  would  have  to- 
stand  before  her,  says  Dr.  Meryon,. 
sometimes  for  a  whole  hour,  •'under- 
going a  cross-examination  worse  thaa 
that  of  a  Garrow." 

1  have  frequently  known  her  dictate,, 
with  the  most  enlarged  political  views,, 
papers  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  a 
pashalik,   and   next   moment   she   would 
descend  with  wondrous  facility,  to  some 
trivial  details  about  the  composition  of 

looked  into,  except  Tissot's  'Avis  an  Peuple,'* 
another  medical  book,  the  *Court  Calendar,'  a  BU 
ble,  and  a  *  Domestic  Cookery.' " 

*  "  A  surer  friend,  a  more  frank  and  geneions. 
enemy  never  trod  the  earth.  <Show  me,'  she  would 
say,  *where  the  poor  and  need  are,  and  let  the  rich 
shift  for  themselyes.' " 
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paint,  the  making  of  batter,  doctoring  a 
sick  hone,  choosing  lambs,  or  cutting  out 
a  maid's  apron.  She  had  a  finger  in 
everything,  and  in  everything  was  an 
adept.  ...  In  the  same  manner  that  she 
frustrated  the  intrigues  and  braved  the 
menaces  of  hostile  emirs  and  pashas  did 
she  penetrate  and  expose  the  tricks  and 
canning  of  servants  and  peasants,  who 
were  ever  plotting  to  pilfer  from  her. 

The  residence  In  which  Dr.  Meryon 
rejoined  Lady  Hester  was  not  Mar 
Ellas,  which  had  proved  too  small  for 
her  requirements  (and  also  too  near 
Sayda,  to  which  her  servants  had  an 
inconvenient  habit  of  running  away), 
but  a  much  more  solitary  and  strag- 
gling abode  called  Dar  JQon,  or,  by 
Lamartine  and  other  writers,  DJoun. 

Her  establishment,  at  the  time  of  Dr. 
Meryon's  return,  consisted  of  her  secre- 
tary, who  with  his  wife  and  children 
occupied  a  cottage  in  the  village,  her 
maltre  d'hOtel,  Paolo  Perini;  eight  black 
slaves  (men,  women,  and  children);  a 
Mahometan  groom,  two  stablemen,  and 
nine  under  servants,  besides  workmen 
and  other  employ69  not  resident  in  the 
house. 

It  distressed  Dr.  Meryon  to  see  the 
strange  mixture  of  lavish  outlay  and 
apparent  penury  at  Dar  JQon.  With  all 
these  retainers  and  their  own  numerous 
hangers-on,  comfort  and  proper  attend- 
ance seemed  to  have  become  unat- 
tainable. The  ceiling  of  Lady  Hester's 
principal  sitting-room  was  propped  up 
with  two  unsightly  spars  of  wood;  that 
of  her  bedroom  was  supported  by  the 
unplaned  trunk  of  a  poplar.  A  maid 
might  be  seen  ladling  water  out  of  a 
cistern  with  a  warming-pan,  and  the 
black  slave  who  carried  in  Lady  Hes- 
ter's tea  held  the  teapot  by  the  spout 
and  the  spout  only. 

Believing— which  was  really  the  case 
—that  Mrs.  Meryon  had  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  long  delay  in  her 
husband's  return  to  Syria,  Lady  Hester 
began  with  a  prejudice  against  her 
which  every  succeeding  event,  great  or 
small,  only  strengthened.  So  much  did 
this  state  of  things  Increase  the  inevi- 
table discomforts  and  dangers  of  their 
residence  in  the  viUage,  that  in  1831  Dr. 


Meryon  declared  that  he  must  take  his 
family  back  to  Europe.  Of  course  this 
was  at  first  violently  opposed  by  Lady 
Hester,  who  for  a  time  literally  boy- 
cotted the  unlucky  family,  declaring 
that  whoever  worked  for  them  in  any 
capacity  would  never  be  employed  by 
her  again,  and  enabling  Dr.  Meryon 
fully  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  her  own 
saying,  applied  to  any  one  who  dared  to 
thwart  her--"If  they  want  a  devil  let 
them  try  me,  and  they  shall  have 
enough  of  it!" 

By  April,  however,  she  became  to 
some  extent  reconciled  to  the  idea  of 
Dr.  Meryon's  departure,  especially*as  he 
had  discovered  a  sort  of  substitute  in  the 
person  of  "an  excellent  young  man 
named  Lunardi,"  whose  care  of  his 
master  he  had  witnessed  "during  pro- 
fessional attendance  on  that  gentleman 
at  Pisa." 

In  the  course  of  Lady  Hester's  last 
conversations  with  Dr.  Meryon  before 
he  left  Dar  JQon,  she  produced  a  list  of 
her  debts  amounting  to  nearly  £14,000, 
and  explained  how  the  greater  part  of 
them  had  been  contracted.  "The 
whole,"  he  says,  "originated  in  chari- 
table and  benevolent  motives."  Among 
the  distressed  persons  whom  she  had 
assisted  were  Abdallah  Pasha,  and  the 
wife  and  family  of  her  enemy  the 
Sheik  Beshyr.  "All  her  debts  bore 
interest  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
per  cent.  When  once  she  got  into  the 
nets  of  the  money-lenders  she  had  never 
been  able  to  extricate  herself." 

A  more  ignoble  cause  of  her  embar- 
rassments was  her  mania  for  laying  in 
stores  of  food  and  clothes  for  the 
emergencies  which  her  unbridled 
imagination  was  always  picturing— 
reams  of  paper,  bales  of  cloth,  barrels 
of  fruit  and  honey,  of  which  every  year 
half  was  eaten  by  mice,  rats,  and  ants, 
mildewed  by  damp  and  otherwise 
ruined.  Of  course  it  was  as  useless  for 
her  physician  to  remonstrate  with  her 
on  such  waste  as  this,  as  to  advise  her 
not  to  be  bled.  She  had  boundless 
faith  in  this  process,  and  would  send 
for  a  barber  to  operate  the  moment  Dr. 
Meryon  left  her  room. 

The  farewell  between  the  arbitrary 
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but  kind-hearted  "Queen  of  the  East" 
and  her  doctor  was  taken  orer  a  cup  of 
t^a.  "Although  in  bed,"  he  says,  "6he 
did  the  honors  as  ladies  do  In  England, 
sitting  up  and  pouring  out  the  tea, 
handing  the  cup  to  me,  presenting  me 
the  cakes,  etc.,  which  surprised  the 
black  slaves,  in  a  country  where  they 
are  not  used  to  see  great  people  do 
anything  with  their  own  hands."  She 
had  by  this  time  effectually  buried  the 
hatchet,  and  she  sent  three  chests  of  Dr. 
Meryon*s  favorite  kinds  of  pastry,  a 
large  quantity  of  '*the  best  Gebely 
tobacco,  and  a  very  fine  amber-headed 
pipe,''  for  his  delectation  during  the 
voyage  home. 

The  next  glimpse  we  obtain  of  Lady 
Hester  is  from  the  pen  of  Lamartlne, 
who  visited  Dar  J6on  in  the  following 
year.  He  describes  the  situation  of  the 
house  as  one  of  savage  and  dreary 
grandeur.  To  reach  it  he  rode  beside  an 
angry  sea,  and  ascended  mountains 
Joined  to  mountains  like  the  links  of  a 
chain— skeletons  of  hills  which  the 
waters  and  the  winds  have  gnawed  for 
ages.  At  length  he  reached  the  hill  of 
Dar  J6on,  like  a  natural  tower  formed 
of  circular  layers  of  rock,  crowned  by 
a  plateau  covered  with  "une  belle, 
gracieuse,  et  verte  v6g6tatlon."  The 
habitation  he  describes  as  a  confused 
and  bizarre  cluster  of  ten  or  eleven 
little  wlndowless  houses,  containing 
one  or  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  divided  from  each  other  by  small 
courts  or  gardens.^  Lamartine  was 
shown  into  a  narrow,  dark,  scantily- 

1  This  method  of  building,  supplemented  by 
stables,  and  payilions  containing  trap-doors  leading 
to  flights  of  steps  ending  in  gatevays  which  opened 
on  the  hiUside,  had  been  adopted  by  Lady  Hester 
with  a  view  to  succoring  fugitiTes  who,  she  ex- 
pected, would  take  refuge  with  her  during  revolu- 
tions which  were  about  to  shake  the  world.  Her 
asses,  mules,  and  camels  were  kept  principally  with 
the  same  view,  and  her  servants  were  taught  that 
all  their  energies  would  be  required  in  an  ap- 
proaching crisis.  The  capabilities  of  Dar  J6on  as 
a  refuge  were,  according  to  her  own  account,  fully 
tested  after  the  siege  of  Acre.  "All  that  re- 
mained of  the  wretched  papulation  fled  here,"  she 
said,  *'and  my  house  and  the  Village  were, 'for 
three  years,  the  Tower  of  Babel.  1  saved  maAy 
lives  by  my  courage  wcl,4etennination,  and  I 
stood  alone  In  such  a  storm ! " 


furnished  cell,  where  he  breakfasted, 
and  reposed  until  summoned  to  the 
presence  of  his  hostess.  Her  room  was 
darkened,  so  that  at  first  he  could 
hardly,  distinguish  "the  noble,  serious, 
sweet,  and  majestic  features;"  of  the 
lady  who,  dressed  in  white  robes  of 
Eastern  fashion,  advanced  to  meet  him 
with  extended  hand.  She  appeared 
about  fifty  years  old:  "Freshness, 
bloom,  grace  had  vanished  with  youth. 
But  when  the  beauty  of  a  face  is  that 
of  purity  of  line,  of  dignified  and 
thoughtful  expression,  it  may  change  as 
life  advances  but  can  never  disappear. 
Such  is  that  of  Lady  Hester." 

She  told  Lamartine  that  their  stars 
were  friendly,  and  offered  to  deline- 
ate his  character  and  his  fate  by 
their  aid,  but  he  ungratefully  de- 
clined the  opportunity  of  enlighten- 
ment. She  said  (after  declaring  that 
she  had  never  heard  his  name  before, 
which  must  have  been  crushing  to  his 
vanity)  that  from  the  shape  of  the  upper 
part  of  his  face  he  ought  to  be  a  poet, 
from  that  of  the  lower  a  man  of  action; 
and  that  he  had  the  foot  of  an  Arab, 
which  would  draw  him  to  the  East 
again.  He  was  dismissed  to  a  solitary 
dinner,  but  soon  recalled  to  pipes  and 
coffee-  and  more  mystic  and  lofty  dis- 
course, during  which  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  was  perfectly  sane 
(even  then  considered  a  moot  point), 
but  that  she  cultivated  an  appearance 
of  spiritual  enthusiasm  almost  border- 
ing on  madness  In  order  to  cement  her 
authority  over  the  Arabs —  "femme 
extraordinaire,  magicienne  moderne, 
Circe  des  deserts!" 

Lady  Hester  then  conducted  her 
guest  to  the  garden,  festooned  with 
vines  laden  with  glistening  grapes, 
traversed  by  rivulets  which  fell  Into 
marble  fountains,  and  containing  lawns 
leading  to  kiosks  shaded,  by  «very.  kind 
of  bright-hued,  sweet-scented  shrub 
and  flower.  Thence  they  passed  to  an 
inner  court  containing  two  magniflcent 
Arabian,  .mares,  one  of  which  was. 
Lady  Hester  declared,  "the  steed  of 
prophecy,!'  /'born  ready  saddled," .  and 
destined  to  carry  the  Messiah.  It  had, 
in  fact,  says  Lamartine,  "un  Jeu  de  la 
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Nature  assez  rare  pour  servir  rillusion 
d'une  crMulit6  vulgalre  cbez  des  peu- 
pies  &  demi  barbares,"  a  large  and  deep 
caylty  between  the  shoulders  somewhat 
resembling  a  Turkish  saddle.^ 

*'PQint  d^iMeu,"  said  Lady  Hester, 
when  Lamartine  took  his  leave,  "we 
shall  often  meet  again  during  travels  of 
which  you  do  not  now  even  dream. 
Remember  that  you  are  leaving  a  friend 
in  the  solitudes  of  Liebanon."*  It  was, 
perhaps,  fortunate  that  this  prediction 
of  future  meetings  was  unfulfilled, 
since  to  later  visitors  Lady  Hester 
turned  the  French  poet  into  merciless 
ridicule,  imitating  his  mincing  manner, 
and  deriding  the  kisses  and  conversa- 
tion which  he  lavished  on  his  dog.  A 
letter  from  Yicomte  de  Marcellus, 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  Lamartine's 
book,  gives  a  striking  instance  of  Lady 
Hester's  courage.  The  vicomte  had 
visited  her  before  she  became  such  a 
visionary  and  recluse,  and  amongst 
other  stories  of  her  Eastern  adventures 
she  told  him  that  when  on  her  way  from 
Damascus  to  see  Baalbec,  the  Sheik 
Nasar,  who  was  escorting  her  at  the 
head  of  fifty  Arabs,  drew  near  with  a 
troubled  countenance,  saying  that  a 
messenger  on  a  dromedary  had  just 
arrived  to  warn  him  that  his  father  (one 
of  whose  wives,  Nasar  said,  he  had 
carried  off)  was  in  hot  pursuit  "He 
seeks  my  death,  I  know,"  the  young 
chief  added,  "but  you  have  been  en- 
trusted to  my  care,  and  I  will  perish 
rather  than  desert  yoa"  "Depart! 
Fly!"  exclaimed  Lady  Hester,  "I  will 
remain  here  alone  rather  than  see  you 
killed  by  your  father.  I  will  wait  for 
him,  and  try  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 
In  any  case  Baalbec  cannot  be  far  ofF, 
and  the  sun  will  be  my  guide.*' 

1  Thete  two  faTorite  mares,  which  no  one  was 
ever  suffered  to  monnt,  were  called  LaUa,  a  chest- 
nut, and  Lnln,  a  grey.  **  LaUa  was  exceedingly 
hollow-baeked,"  says  Dr.  Meryon,  "with  a  donble 
backbone.*'  No  one  was  allowed  to  cross  the  en- 
elosnre  devoted  to  their  exercise,  nor  to  stand  still 
to  look  at  them.  Lady  Hester  said  that  when  her 
pecuniary  difflenltiee  pressed  most  heavily  upon 
her,  she  would  have  given  up  her  bouse  but  for 
these  beautiful  creatures. 

s  Souvenirs  et  impressions  pendant  un  voyage  en 
Orient,  par  H.  Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  Paris,  1835, 
vo  I.  i.,  pp.  263-74. 
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Nasar  then  disappeared  with  his 
Arabs,  and  Lady  Hester  travelled  on 
alone  for  an  hour.  Suddenly  her  escoii: 
reai^eared  with  shouts  of  Joy  and 
admiration,  and  Nasar  explained  that 
the  whole  story  had  only  been  a  test  of 
l^er  bravery,  and  that  his  father  was 
waiting  to  receive  her  with  due  honor. 
The  story  is  characteristic  all  round. 
The  ruse  was  truly  Eastern,  and  it  was 
by  acts  in  which  generosity  and  courage 
were  blended  after  this  fashion  that 
Lady  Hester's  influence  over  the  East- 
em  nature  was  secured. 

A  guest  of  different  caliber  from 
Lamartine  was  Kinglake,  to  whom.  In 
his  boyhood.  Lady  Hester's  name  had 
been  "as  familiar  as  that  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  and  who  heard  it  again  wher- 
ever he  went  when  travelling  in  the 
Levant  "I  heard  it,  too,"  he  says, 
"connected  with  fresh  wonders,  for  she 
was  now  acknowledged  as  an  inspired 
being  by  the  people  of  the  mountain, 
and  it  was  even  hinted  that  she  claimed 
to  be  more  than  a  prophet"  He  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  visit  her 
abode,  which  in  his  eyes  resembled  a 
neglected  fortress,  with  ill-clad  and 
fierce-looking  Albanian  soldiers  hang- 
ing about  it,  ''smoking,  or  lying  torpid 
on  the  stones  like  the  bodies  of  departed 
brigands."  The  night  of  his  arrival 
was  dark,  with  rain  falling  heavily,  and 
Kinglake  got  wet  while  following  his 
guide  through  many  open  courts.  At 
last  they  reached  a  small  room  with  a 
doorway  protected  by  a  folding  screen; 
beyond  this  was  placed  a  sofa  whereon 
sat  the  prophetess. 

The  woman  before  me  [he  says  in 
"E5then"]  had  exactly  the  person  of  a 
prophetess— not  the  divine  Sibyl  of  Do- 
menichino,  so  sweetly  distracted  between 
JLiove  and  Mystery,  but  a  good,  business- 
like, practical  prophetess,  used  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  her  sacred  calling.  .  .  .  The 
large  commanding  features  of  the  gaunt 
woman,  then  sixty  years  old  or  more,  re* 
minded  me  of  the  statesman  that  lay 
dying  in  the  House  of  Lords,  according 
to  Copley's  picture.  Her  face  was  of  the 
most  astonishing  whiteness;  she  wore  a 
very  large  turban  of  pale  cashmere 
shawls,  so  disposed  as  to  hide  the  hair. 
Her  dress,  from  the  chin  down  to  the 
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point  at  which  it  was  concealed  by  the 
loose  white  drapery  which  she  held  over 
her  lap,  was  a  mass  of  white  linen  loosely 
folding— more  like  a  surplice  than  any  of 
those  blessed  creations  which  our  souls 
loye  under  the  names  of  "dress"  and 
"frock."  A  couple  of  black  slave-girls 
came  at  a  signal,  and  supplied  their  mis- 
tress and  myself  with  lighted  tchibouques^ 
and  coffee. 

Some  queetions  about  old  friends 
were  asked  and  answered.    Then:— 

The  spirit  of  the  prophetess  kindled 
within  her,  and  presently  (though  with  all 
the  skill  of  a  woman  of  the  world)  she 
shuffied  away  the  subject  of  poor  dear 
Somersetshire,  and  bounded  onward  into 
loftier  spheres  of  thought.  .  .  .  For  hours 
and  hours  this  wondrous  white  woman 
poured  forth  her  speech,  for  the  most  part 
concerning  sacred  and  profane  mysteries.' 
But  every  now  and  then  she  would  stay 
her  lofty  flight,  and  swoop  down  upon  the 
world  again;  whenever  this  happened,  I 
was  interested  in  her  conversation. 

Some  whimsical  speculations  of 
Monckton  Milnes's  concerning  the 
future  of  the  gypsies,  "which,  though 
they  plainly  sprung  from  the  inventive 
brain  of  a  poet,  no  one  had  been  so 
odiously  statistical  as  to  attempt  to 
contradict,"  happily  occurred  to  Mr. 
Klnglake,  and  so  fascinated  Lady  Hes- 
ter that  he  says,  "when  she  had  received 
a  few  more  proofs  of  my  aptness  for 
the  marvellous,  she  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  she  would  adopt  me  as  her 
616ve  in  occult  science."  She  told  her 
reluctant  pupil-elect  that  she  never 
looked  at  a  book  or  newspaper,  but 
trusted  alone  to  the  stars  for  her 
sublime  knowledge;  she  passed  the 
nights  communing  with  these  heavenly 
teachers,  and  reposed  during  the  day. 

1  Her  doctor  desoribes  Lady  HMter  as  a  great 
smoker ;  her  bedroom  often  filled  with  clouds  of 
smoke,  and  its  draperies  perforated  by  bnming 
ashes  from  her  pipe. 

1  Dismal  stories  are  told  of  this  portentous 
power  of  talk.  **  I,'*  says  her  hapless  doctor,  "have 
sat  listening  for  eight,  ten,  nay,  twelve  or  thirteen 
hours  at  a  time  I  Mr.  Way  remained  from  three 
o'clock  one  afternoon  till  dawn  next  morning 
Ut&^t-Ui€  with  her;  and  Lady  Hester  onoe  kept 
Mr.  N.  so  long  in  discourse  that  he  fainted  away." 
No  wonder  Mr.  K.  soon  expressed  a  wish  to  return 
to  Europe. 


Magic  mirrors  and  dlvlning-rods  were 
as  familiar  to  her  hands  as  cups  and 
saucers,  and  she  scorned  all  every-day 
magic  such  as  Ibrahim  Pasha  exercised,, 
when  he  carried  a  charmed  life  into 
battle,  and  after  the  fiercest  struggle 
"loosened  the  folds  of  his  shawl,  and 
shook  out  the  bullets  like  dust" 

Lady  Hester  also  tried  to  convert 
Kinglake  to  her  own  peculiar  religious 
views,  striving  to  Impress  him  with  the 
falsity  of  all  established  creeds,  and 
with  a  sense  of  her  own  spiritual  great- 
ness, "skilfully  Insinuating,  without 
actually  asserting,  her  heavenly  rank."^ 
She  read  his  character  by  a  close* 
scrutiny  of  his  features;  and  advised 
him  to  dispose  of  his  property  in 
Europe,  which  was  threatened  with 
gigantic  convnlsions,  and  to  establish 
hims^f  in  Asia.  She  concluded  by  say- 
ing that,  after  leaving  her,  the  traveller 
would  go  into  Egypt,  but  would  soon 
return  to  Syria. 

I  secretly  smiled  at  this  last  prophecy 
as  a  "bad  shot"  [says  Kinglake],  for  I 
had  fully  determined,  after  visiting  the 
Pyramids,  to  take  ship  from  Alexandria 
for  Greece.  But  men  struggle  vainly  in 
the  meshes  of  their  destiny.  The  unbe- 
lieved  Cassandra  was  right  after  all.  The- 
plague  came,  and  the  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing the  quarantine  to  which  I  should  have- 
been  subjected  if  I  had  sailed  from  Alex- 
andria, forced  me  to  alter  my  route.  I 
went  into  Egypt,  and  stayed  there  for  a 
time,  then  crossed  the  desert  once  more, 
and  came  back  to  the  mountatns  of  the 
Lebanon,  exactly  as  the  prophetess  had 
foretold. 

Kinglake  liked  Lady  Hester's  society 
best,  however,  when  she  was,  "no 
longer  the  prophetess,  but  the  sort  of 
woman  that  you  sometimes  see,  I  am 
told,  in  London  drawing-rooms— cool,, 
unsparing  of  enemies,  full  of  audacious 
fun,  and  saying  the  downright  things 
that  the  sheepish  society  around  her  is 
afraid  to  utter."'  Yet  he  appreciated 
the  grander  side  of  her  nature;  referring 
to  the  Albanian  soldiers  already  men- 
tioned, he  says:— 

*  This  artless  "  I  am  told,"  from  the  intimate- 
friend  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Bitterness,*'  mentioned  in. 
his  prefatory  letter,  is  exquisite. 
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In  truth,  this  half-ruined  conrent, 
crnarded  by  the  proud  heart  of  an  English 
gentlewoman,  wag  the  only  spot  through- 
out all  Syria  -r^d  Palestine,  in  which  the 
will  of  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  fierce  lieu- 
tenant was  not  the  law.  More  than  once 
had  the  pasha  of  Egypt  commanded  that 
Ibrahim  should  have  the  Albanians  de- 
liyered  up  to  him,  but  this  white  woman 
of  the  mountain  (grown  classical,  not  by 
books,  but  by  very  pride)  answered  only 
with  a  disdainful  invitation  to  "come  and 
take  them."  Whether  it  was  that  Ibra- 
him was  acted  upon  by  any  superstitious 
dread  of  interfering  with  the  prophetess 
(a  notion  not  at  all  incompatible  with 
his  character  as  an  able  Oriental  com- 
mander), or  that  he  feared  the  ridicule 
of  putting  himself  into  collision  with  a 
gentlewoman,  he  certainly  never  ventured 
to  attack  the  sanctuary,  and  so  long  as 
Chatham's  granddaughter  breathed  a 
breath  of  life  there  was  always  this  one 
hiUock,  and  that,  too,  in  the  midst  of  a 
most  populous  district,  which  stood  out 
and  kept  its  freedom.  Mehemet  Ali  used 
to  say,  I  am  told,  that  the  Englishwoman 
had  given  him  more  trouble  than  all  the 
insurgent  people  of  Syria  and  Palestine.^ 

Kinglake  received  some  curious  con- 
fidences from  Lady  Hester's  secretary, 
the  only  European  In  her  service  except 
her  doctor:— 

He  was  an  Italian,  and  preserved  more 
signs  of  European  dress  and  pretensions 
than  his  medical  fellow-slave,'  who  had 
sunk  into  the  complete  Asiatic,  and  con- 
descended accordingly  to  the  performance 
of  even  menial  services,  had  adopted  the 
common  faith  of  the  neighboring  people, 
and  become  a  firm  and  happy  believer  in 
the  divine  power  of  his  mistress.  Not  so 
the  secretary;  when  I  had  strolled  with 
him  to  a  distance  from  the  building,  which 
rendered  him  safe  from  being  overheard 
by  human  ears,  he  told  me,  in  a  hollow 
voice  trembling  with  emotion,  that  there 
were  times  in  which  he  doubted  the  di- 
vinity of  MilMi.  I  said  nothing  to  en- 
courage the  poor  fellow  in  that  frightful 
state  of  scepticism. 

Kinglake  was  of  opinion  that  these 

^  £5thexi ;  or,  Tracei  of  Travel  brought  home 
from  the  East,  by  Alexander  William  Kinglake, 
18M,  pp.  136, 137. 

*  **  Lunardi,"  says  Dr.  Meryon,  "seems  to  have 
passed  himself  off  as  a  medical  man  to  the  author 
of  "£5then."  This  assumption  of  a  diploma  is  not 
unusual  in  Turkey. 


doubts  were  shared  by  Lady  Hester 
herself. 

Her  unholy  claim  to  supremacy  in  the 
spiritual  kingdom  was,  no  doubt,  the  sug- 
gestion of  fierce  and  inordinate  pride, 
most  perilously  akin  to  madness,  but  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  mind  of  the  woman 
was  too  strong  to  be  easily  overcome  by 
even  this  potent  feeling.  I  plainly  saw 
that  she  was  not  an  unhesitating  follower 
of  her  own  system,  and  I  even  fancied 
that  I  could  distinguish  the  brief  mo- 
ments during  which  she  contrived  to  be- 
lieve in  herself  from  those  long  and  less 
happy  intervals  in  which  her  own  reason 
was  too  strong  for  her. 

Lady  Hester's  religious  opinions  were 
usually  expressed  with  the  same  quaint 
mixture  of  homely  illustration  and  wild 
imagination  as  marked  her  utterances 
on  other  subjects.  She  believed  in  the 
Christian  revelation,  but  added  to  It 
largely,  and  was  adroit  in  seizing  on 
phrases  which  might  seem,  literally 
interpreted,  to  support  her  theories. 
"My  religion  is  to  try  to  do  as  well  as 
I  can  in  God's  eyes,"  she  declared.  "I 
try  to  do  the  best  I  can."*  But  to  this 
simple  profession  of  faith  she  added  a 
belief  that  the  elements  are  filled  with 
spirits  watching  over  and  guiding  the 
actions  of  men.  She  also  expected  two 
resurrections,  "for  the  Scripture  men- 
tions somewhere  the  first  resurrection, 
and  people  don't  talk  of  their  first  wife 
unless  they  have  had  a  second." 

Lady  Hester's  secretary  also  told 
Kinglake  that  his  mistress  was  ac  that 
period  greatly  disliked  by  the  surround- 
ing people  because  of  her  exactions;  and 
this  was  borne  out  by  the  way  in  which 
Lady  Hester  spoke  of  her  neighbors:— 

But  in  Eastern  countries  hate  and  ven- 
eration are  very  commonly  felt  for  the 
same  object,  and  being  "respected" 
amongst  Orientals  carries  with  it  a 
clear  right  to  take  your  neighbors'  com, 
his  cattle,  his  eggs,  and  his  honey,  and 
almost  anything  that  is  his,  except  his 
wives.  This  law  was  acted  upon  by  the 
Princess  of  Djoun,  and  her  establishment 

s  "God  is  my  friend->that  is  enough,"  she  said. 
"And  if  I  am  to  see  no  happiness  in  this  world, 
my  share  of  it,  I  trust,  will  be  greater  in  the  next, 
if  I  am  Arm  in  the  ezeeutlon  of  those  prineiples 
whleh  He  has  inspired  me  with." 
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was  supported  by  contributions  appor- 
tioned amongst  the  nearest  of  the  vil- 
lages. 

In  1835  Miss  Wynn  met  Mr.  Davidson, 
a  traveller  just  returned  from  the  East, 
who  said  that  Lady  Hester's  Influence 
had  narrowed,  though  she  still  pos- 
sessed arbitrary  power  over  her  own 
small  district  The  decrease  in  her 
authority  he  attributed  partly  to  her 
inability  to  ride  amongst  the  tribes  as 
she  did  in  earlier  years,*  but  more  to  the 
weight  of  debt  which  prevented  her 
fnom  spending  among  them  the  income 
she  derived  from  England.' 

During  the  same  year  an  anonymous 
friend  wrote  to  Miss  Wynn  from  Alex- 
andria on  the  same  subject 

The  consul  here  has  seen  a  correspond- 
ence  between   Lady  Hester   and   Lady 
Oeorgiana  Wolff,  each  lajring  claim  to  be 
the  bride  of  the  Messiah,  whose  coming 
they  expect  shortly,  and  in  the  mean  time 
calling  each  other  by  every  bad  name 
under  the   sun.    Lady   Hester   has   had 
a  great  fight  with  the  pasha,  having  taken 
it  into  her  head  to  protect  seventy-six 
rich    Arab   families,    and    exempt   them 
from    the    payment    of    taxes.  .  .  .  The 
pasha  has  given  up  the  point,  being  un- 
willing to  create  a  disturbance  among  his 
Syrian  subjects,  who  consider  her  mad, 
and  therefore  holy.    She  is  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt,  and  kept  entirely  by  the 
Arabs. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  Lady 
Hester's  whim  at  that  particular  time 
is  to  see  none  but  French  people,  and 
that  a  Duchesse  de  Plaisance  and  her 
daughter  are  staying  at  Dar  J6on,  the 
former  only  recently  released  from  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

They  dress  in  white  trousers  worn  under 
a  gown  of  the  same  color,  with  enormous 
sleeves,  and  wear  white  calico  hats,  which 
end  in  a  high-peaked  crown.  A  French- 
man lives  with  Lady  Hester,  and  he  is, 
somehow  or  other,  soon  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah.    They  are   always   fighting  as  to 

»  l*dy  Hester  henelf  obtierved,  long  before, 
"  the  Arabs  think  people  who  owmot  ride  abeolnte 
foola ;"  and  she  alio  thought  that  the  keen  and  very 
long  sight,  tor  which  she  was  remarkable  when 
she  first  took  np  her  abode  in  the  Bast,  added  to 
ber  inflnenoe. 

>  In  addition  to  her  pension  an  annuity  of  £1600 
was  left  her  by  her  half-brother,  James  Stanhope. 


which  is  to  be  the  greatest  personage 
amongst  them.  One  of  these  quarrels  is 
said  to  have  ended  thus:  "Yous,  madame! 
Yous  la  premise!  Je  v«us  feral  placer 
dans  ma  cuisine!"  .  .  .  Ck>lonel  Campbell 
has  written  to  Lord  Stanhope  to  say,  that 
unless  Lady  Hester's  enormous  debts  are 
paid  she  must  leave  the  country,  as  he 
will  otherwise  apply  to  our  government  to 
stop  the  payment  of  her  pension,  and 
apply  the  amount  to  the  discharge  of  her 
debts.* 

It  was  these  money  difficulties,  pri- 
marily, which  induced  Lady  Hester,  in 
1837,  again  to  recall  her  physician,  after 
their  second  parting  "forever."  She 
made  so  touching  an  appeal  to  his 
friendship,  and  expressed  so  great  a 
need  for  his  advice  and  assistance  in 
her  difficulties,  that  he  could  not  resist 
ber,  and  in  May  he  once  more  started 
for  the  Lebanon,  and  once  more  his 
wife  accompanied  him.  For  which 
brave  act  Mrs.  Meryon  deserves  much 
credit,  remembering  the  panics  she 
suffered  during  her  first  residence  in 
that  region— not  the  least,  by  any 
means,  being  those  inspired  by  Lady 
Hester  herself. 

The  list  of  articles  Dr.  Meryon  was 
orderedrto  take  out  for  the  Queen  of  the 
Desert  reminds  one  of  that  sent  by 
Ck>leridge  to  his  friend  Oottle  on  taking 
possession  of  his  Glevedon  cottage;  for 
it  includes  "six  cups  and  saucers,  a 
toast  rack,  two  milk  Jugs,  some  phials 
and  corks,  and  a  few  scrubUng- 
brushes."  A  curious  assortment  of 
requirements  for  the  great  princess 
who  was  said  by  her  Eastern  wor- 
shippers to  move  about  her  domains 
carrying  a  vase  of  huge  Oriental  pearls 
not  so  white  as  her  beautiful  hands! 

On  arriving  at  Beyrout  Dr.  Meryon 
engaged  as  cook  a  man  named  GabOor, 
who  could  speak  French,  and  in  that 
language  made  a  discouraging  forecast 
of  the  future  position  of  affairs. 

Ah  [he  exclaimed],  it  will  be  just  as 
it  was  six  years  ago,  my  mistress  crying, 
my  lady  emportfie,  and  my  master  trying 
to  satisfy  both.  He  will  have  one  woman 
saying  one  thing  in  one  ear,  and  the  other 
woman  saying  the  contrary  in  the  other 

1  Diaries  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  edited  by  Abra- 
ham Hayward,  Loogmans,  ISM,  pp.  26fr-3il. 
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ear.    Well!  he  will  be  a  clever  gentleman 
if  he  reconciles  them! 


Dr.  Meryon  settled  his  family  and 
servants  in  Lady  Hester's  old  house, 
Mar  Ellas,  and  then  presented  himself 
at  Dar  J(k>n,  where,  to  his  infinite  aston-' 
ishment,  he  fonnd  that  the  most 
influential  member  of  the  establishment 
was  an  ex-sailor,  porter,  fisherman,  etc., 
called  Hassan  el  Logmagi,  or  the  diver, 
from  his  skill  in  diving  for  sponges. 
"He  was,"  Dr.  Meryon  says,  "a  hand- 
some boatswain— boisterous,  shrewd, 
rough,  uneducated,  and  a  keen  Judge  of 
the  dark  side  of  human  nature."  Lady 
Hester  had  taken  ihim  into  her  house- 
hold in  1832,  and  it  was  a  constant 
astonishment  to  those  around  her  that 
he  remained  there  so  long,  when  better 
people  had  such  short  shrift  But  it 
was  useless  for  any  one  to  speculate  on 
her  motives.  She  used  to  say  that  if  two 
people  were  placed  in  her  room  all  day 
long,  one  on  one  side,  one  on  the  other, 
she  would  transact  her  business  in  their 
presence,  so  that  they  should  be  no 
wiser  than  if  they  were  a  mile  ofF.  "Her 
intentions,"  she  said,  "were  pure.  But 
God  only  was  the  Judge  of  that,  and  she 
cared  not  a  fig  what  men  thought." 

Logmagi  held  many  rather  inde- 
terminate offices,  and  was  a  terror  to 
the  other  domestics,  whom  he  kept  in 
order  with  the  Kourbd^h,  telling  his 
mistress  that  nothing  but  punishment 
would  ensure  her  the  smallest  attention 
—a  doctrine  much  after  her  own  heart 
Yet  "she  bestowed  with  one  hand  while 
she  tyrannized  with  the  other,"  and 
these  "mixed  extremities  of  kindness 
and  severity,"  says  Dr.  Meryon,  ''pro- 
duced a  strange  efFect  upon  her  ser- 
vants. I  never  knew  one  of  them  who. 
after  a  time,  did  not  wish  to  leave  her 
service,  or  who,  having  left  it,  did  not 
wish  to  return." 

A  tragic  fate  attended  another  pro- 
posed member 'Of  Lady  Hester's  strange 
household.  An  Italian  lady  was  en- 
gaged to  fill  poor  Miss  Williams's  post 
as  housekeeper,  but  she  had  sunstroke 
during  her  Journey,  went  mad  on  her 
arrival  at  Beyrout,  and,  despite  all  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Meryon,  who  hastened  to 


her  assistance,  died  in  little  more  than 
a  week. 

The  personage  rather  fiippantly  al- 
luded to  by  Miss  Wynn's  correspondent 
as  "somehow  or  other  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah" (his  spiritual  pretensions  must 
have  been  wildly  exaggerated  by 
rumor)  was  an  old  Frenchman,  Qen- 
eral  Loustaunau,  living,  not  at  Dar 
J6on,  but  at  Mar  Ellas.  He  had  been 
supported  by  Lady  Hester  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  of  course  they 
had  quarrelled  repeatedly  during  that 
time,  but  no  amount  of  provocation 
would  induce  her  to  cast  him  off.  He 
was  generally  known  as  the  Prophet, 
from  his  conviction  that  he  had  a 
special  gift  of  interpreting  Biblical 
prophecies,  over  which  he  continually 
pored.  Lady  Hester  had  appointed  a 
maidservant  to  wait  on  the  old  man; 
but,  there  being  some  reason  to  suspect 
that  she  neglected  her  duty,  Dr.  Mer- 
yon one  day  discovered  Lady  Hester 
with  the  fioor  of  her  room  covered 
with  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  plates, 
knives  and  forks,  and  many  other 
kitchen  appurtenances:— 

See  [she  exclaimed]  what  I  am  reduced 
to!  Ever  since  daylight  have  I  been 
handling  pots  and  pans  to  make  the 
Prophet  comfortable.  For  on  whom  can 
I  depend?  On  these  cold  people?  a  pack 
of  stocks  and  stones,  who  rest  immovable 
amidst  their  fellow-creatures'  suiferingB! 
I'll  have  that  woman  turned  out  of  the 
village! 

Loustaunau,  If  his  own  reminiscences 
at  eighty  years  old  are  to  be  believed, 
had  been  a  man  of  adventures,  which 
included  some  remarkable  fighting  en 
amateur  amongst  the  Mahrattas  against 
the  English,  after  which  he  attached 
himself  to  the  army,  and  was  soon 
made  general  by  the  rajah.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  a  French  officer,  and 
after  strange  experiences  in  several 
countries,  found  his  way  to  Syria,  with 
his  Bible  under  his  arm,  almost  begging 
bread.  A  man  both  martial  and  mystic 
naturally  applied  to  Lady  Hester's 
sympathies.  He  was,  moreover,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Meryon,  handsome,  in- 
tellectual, and  bold  as  a  lion;  "and  when 
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in  anger  had  the  expression  of  that 
noble  animal."  His  patroness  did  not 
confine  her  kindness  to  himself.  She 
sent  large  sums  of  money  to  his  family 
in  France,  educated  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters, and  when,  in  1825,  one  of  his  sons, 
a  captain  in  Napoleon's  Imperial 
Guard,  paid  his  father  a  visit,  she 
resolved  to  furnish  him  with  funds  to 
recover  possession  of  a  village  in  the 
Mahratta  country,  which  had  been 
given  to  the  general  by  the  grateful 
Scindia.  The  captain,  however,  caught 
a  fever,  neglected  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions, and  died.  He  was  buried  in 
Lady  Hester's  garden,  in  a  tomb 
"ornamented  with  flowering  shrubs, 
and  entirely  shaded  by  a  beautiful 
arbor." 

The  poor  old  father  could  never  be 
convinced  that  his  son  was  dead.  For 
the  last  five  or  six  years  of  the  Prophet's 
dependence  on  Lady  Hester  they  did 
not  even  meet,  but  her  goodness  to  him 
never  failed,  and  when  they  were  more 
than  ordinarily  at  variance  she  had 
recourse  to  expedients  of  the  most 
romantic  delicacy  to  spare  his  feelings 
when  sending  him  supplies  of  money. 

During  this  autumn  Lady  Hester's 
cough  became  much  worse,  and  she  be- 
lieved that  she  had  asthma,  and  ner- 
vously avoided  even  "the  balmy  Syrian 
air,"  to  which  she  had  so  long  looked 
for  recovery.  With  a  sad  forecasting 
of  the  future,  "She  raised  her  hands  to 
heaven  and  wept."  "Her  weeping,"  says 
Dr.  Meryon,  "was  not  woman-like.  It 
was  a  wild  howl  most  painful  to  hear. 
She  was  not  made  of  the  stuff  for  tears. 
If  Bellona  could  ever  have  wept,  she 
must  have  wept  in  this  way.' 


»» 


Oh  [she  would  exclaim],  if  these  horrid 
servants  would  but  do  as  they  are  told! 
.  .  .  Were  I  well  I  should  not  care  for  a 
thousand  of  them,  but  sick  as  I  am, 
hardly  able  to  raise  my  hand  to  ring  the 
bell,  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  me 
I  might  die,  and  nobody  would  come  to 
my  assistance.  ...  To  look  at  me  now, 
what  a  lesson  against  vanity!  Look  at 
this  arm,  all  skin  and  bone,  so  tkin— so 
thin  that  you  might  see  through  it;  and 
once,  without  exaggeration,  so  rounded 
that  you  could  not  pinch  the  skin  up. 


If  they  were  not  so  exceedingly  sad, 
remembering  the  brilliance  of  Lady 
Hester's  youth,  many  of  the  records 
of  her  later  years  would  be  Irresistibly 
funny.  At  one  moment  she  would 
begin  to  dictate  letters  to  the  queen  and 
her  ministers  on  the  vexed  question  of 
her  pension,  at  the  next  would  revile 
Dr.  Meryon  because,  after  the  loss  of  a 
silver  spoon,  he  declined  to  have  all  his 
servants  flogged  in  order  to  discover  the 
thief.  "How,"  she  would  cry,  "am  I 
to  live  with  such  a  man  as  you,  who 
cannot  say  Bo!  to  a  goose?"  She  would 
call  on  him  to  endorse  her  wildest  state- 
ments, such  as  that  serpents  with 
human  heads  inhabited  a  cave  near 
Tarsus,  or  that  the  buried  Crusaders 
were  not  dead,  but  merely  in  a  trance, 
awaiting  the  second  resurrection— or 
bring  him  sharply  down  to  earth  with  a 
groan  of  **Thi8  is  your  flne  Oxford  edu- 
cation!" when  she  found  that  he  had 
been  addressing  a  letter  to  "His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G.,"  all  on 
one  line. 

Then  she  would  give  a  deep  sigh,  in 
despair  to  think  that  a  letter  should  go 
forth  from  her  hands  so  different  from 
those  of  the  days  when  she  reigned  in 
Downing  Street,  co-equal  with  Mr.  Pitt. 
Now  it  was  a  rickety  card-table,  a  rush- 
bottomed  chair,  a  white  pipeclay  inkstand, 
wax  that  would  not  be  used  in  a  counting- 
house,  and  both  the  sultana  and  her  visir 
fitting  their  spectacles  on  their  noses, 
equally  blind,  equally  old,  and  almost 
equally  ailing. 

Lady  Hester's  belief  in  planetary 
influences  is  well  known;  animal  mag- 
netism, she  said,  was  nothing  but  the 
sympathy  of  our  stars. 

Some  can  only  do  well  when  under  the 
guidance  of  another  person's  star.  What 
was  Lord  Grenville  without  Mr.  Pitt? 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  has  never  been  good 
for  anything  since  Home  Tooke's  death. 
When  Napoleon  cast  Josephine  off,  his 
good  luck  left  him.  .  .  .  There  are  ani- 
mals, too,  under  the  same  star  as  human 
beings.  ...  I  have  a  little  angel  under 
my  command— the  angel  of  my  star.  Such 
a  sweet  little  creature.  Not  like  those 
foolish  ones  who  are  fiddling  in  Italian 
pictures.  What  fools  painters  are,  to 
think  angels  are  made  so! 
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These  conyersations,  or  rather  mono- 
logues, when  they  descended  from  such 
realms  of  fancy  and  turned  on  political 
complications,  the  fall  of  empires,  wars 
and  rumors  of  war,  uttered  while 
tempests  howled  without,  in  a  room 
dimly  lit  by  one  candle,  so  placed  as  to 
leave  Lady  Hester's  face  in  an  obscur- 
ity increased  by  the  fumes  from  her 
pipe,  reminded  Dr.  Meryon  of  '*the 
inspired  oracles  of  the  Delphic  Priest- 
ess." He  laments  that  he  can  never 
convey  the  full  effect  of  her  utterances, 
so  greatly  was  it  enhanced  by  her 
manner  and  look.  "After  being  deeply 
impressed  by  her  discourse,"  he  says, 
^'I  have  gone  from  her  and  immediately 
written  it,  word  for  word,  but  it  never 
seemed  to  me  the  same  thing." 
'Thoughts  come  into  my  head,"  she 
would  tell  him,  ''as  wind  comes  in  at  the 
window." 

Dr.  Meryon  often  had  to  read  aloud 
to  Lady  Hester.  At  least  he  would 
begin  to  read  aloud,  but  the  second  or 
third  sentence  generally  served  only  as 
a  text  for  one  of  her  eloquent  disquisi- 
tions. An  allusion  to  Napoleon  led  her 
to  say:— 

Buonaparte  had  naturally  something 
vulgar  in  his  composition.  He  took  a 
little  from  Ossian,  a  little  from  Gsesar, 
a  little  from  this  book,  a  liUle  from  that, 
and  made  up  something  that  was  a  good 
imitation  of  a  great  man,  bnt  he  was  not 
in  himself  naturally  great.  As  for  kill- 
ing the  Due  d'Enghien,  if  he  had  killed 
all  the  Bourbons  for  the  good  of  France 
I  should  say  nothing  to  that.  But  he  had 
not  much  feeling.  Whenever  he  laments 
anybody,  it  is  always  for  his  own  sake 
that  he  does  it.  I  don't  understand, 
either,  a  great  man  making  complaints 
about  the  room  he  slept  in  not  being  good 
enough  for  him,  or  complaining  of  his 
champagne.  I  dare  say  he  had  /Eilept  in 
many  a  worse.  Had  I  been  in  his  place, 
yon  should  have  seen  how  differently  I 
would  have  acted,  and  such  a  man  as 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  should  never  have  seen 
that  he  could  have  the  power  of  vexing 
me. 

Lady  Hester  herself  never  read  more 
than  a  few  pages  in  any  book.  History 
she  despised,  because,  she  said,  she  had 
seen  so  many  histories  of  her  own  time 


which  she  found  to  be  lies  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

In  November  the  conscription  for 
Ibrahim  Pasha's  army  caused  much 
misery  in  the  surrounding  towns  and 
villages.  The  residents  in  Sayda  were 
stopped  as  they  left  the  mosques,  the 
coffee-houses  occupied  by  troops,  and 
the  city  gates  closed.  But  many  pri- 
vate houses  had  windows  looking  over 
the  fields  from  which  fugitives  dropped 
down  and  escaped,  in  some  cases  taking 
refuge  at  Dar  JOon.  The  shops  were 
shut,  the  city  deserted  save  by  search- 
parties  of  soldiers,  who  publicly  bas- 
tinadoed parents  to  compel  them  to 
reveal  the  hiding-places  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

To  add  to  the  general  suffering,  the 
rainy  season  had  begun;  snow  covered 
the  upper  chain  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and 
the  wind  blew  furiously.  At  JOon  the 
flat  cemented  roofs  cracked,  and  ad- 
mitted the  rain.  In  Lady  Hester's  bed- 
room pans  were  placed  to  catch  the 
water  that  poured  through  the  ceiling. 
The  glamour  of  the  East  had  indeed 
departed!  And  the  poor  "queen"  was, 
says  her  biographer,  "dying  in  a 
struggle  to  cure  her  men  and  maids  of 
theft,  lying,  and  carelessness.  Each 
was  a  sycophant  to  those  in  authority 
over  him;  each  distrusted  his  com- 
rade." 

Christmas  was  an  especially  painful 
time  to  Lady  Hester.  She  would  con- 
trast the  festivities  at  Ghevening  and 
Burton  Pynsent  with  her  exiled  soli- 
tude, and  spend  hours  pacing  from  room 
to  room  in  tears,  or  wailing,  "Oh  God, 
have  mercy!"  Irritability  succeeded  to 
sorrow,  and  she  would  declare  that  her 
wretched  doctor  was  "a  vulture  and  a 
cannibal,  who  tore  her  heart  by  his 
insensibility,"  but  next  moment  would 
penitently  proclaim  her  appreciation  of 
his  spotless  integrity  and  unwearying 
care. 

One  more  cheerful  glimpse  we  obtain 
of  her,  when  directing  preparations  for 
the  reception  of  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr. 
Knox.  Lady  Hester  was  too  ill  to  see 
them  herself,  but  she  sat  up  in  bed  to 
make  lemonade  for  her  guests,  and  sent 
all    her    servants    flying    to    prepare 
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various  dishes  for  their  dinner,  while 
she  gave  Dr.  Meryon  instructions  as  to 
the  subjects  on  which  he  was  to  con- 
verse with  them.  These  included  the 
beauty  of  Irish  women— Mr.  Forster 
was  believed  to  be  of  Irish  extraction— 
the  tenets  of  the  Druses,  Ans&rys,  and 
Ishmaelites,  Freemasonry  ("Do  you  use 
senna  leaves?"  was,  she  said,  one  of  their 
symbolic  quesrtlons),  the  ''History  of  the 
Spartans,"  her  own  debts,  a  book  which 
she  knew  where  to  find,  containing  the 
language  spoken  by  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
Lady  Sarah  Napier's  pension;  conclud- 
ing: "Do  tell  Mr.  Forster  what  a  pack 
of  beasts  these  servants  are.  You  may 
talk  to  them  a  little  about  the  stars, 
but  I  dare  say  you  will  commit  some 
horrible  blunder,  as  you  always  do." 

A  later  guest  was  Prince  Puckler 
Muskau,  who,  having  with  much 
difficulty  and  after  many  delays  ob- 
tained permission  to  visit  Lady  Hester, 
arrived  with  three  or  four  mule-loads 
of  luggage,  thirteen  animals,  several 
servants  and  two  slaves,  one  of  whom 
he  left  behind  as  a  gift  to  his  hostess; 
**the  rest  of  his  suite  remained  In 
Sayda."  On  the  whole.  Lady  Hester 
approved  of  the  prince,  and  she  greatly 
hoped  that  in  a  projected  narrative  of 
his  Eastern  travels  he  would  make  the 
wrongs  she  had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  government  known  to  the  world. 

Yet  one  more  visitor  must  be  men- 
tioned before  the  record  is  closed.  A 
dervish  came  to  Dar  J(k>n,  demanding 
money  and  a  night's  lodging.  These 
were  refused  him,  although  he  was  per- 
mitted to  rest,  and  was  liberally  fed. 
The  wind  blew  fiercely  when  he  was 
put  without  the  gates,  the  rain  swept 
up  the  valley  from  the  sea  like  a  sheet 
of  foam,  and  the  mendicant,  a  power- 
ful-looking man  with  wild  black  locks, 
large  rolling  eyes,  naked  feet  and  ragged 
garments,  took  a  horn  from  his  side 
and  blew  four  blasts,  afterwards 
solemnly  cursing  the  house  and  all  its 
inmates. 

His  imprecations  were  needless;  the 
curse  of  disillusion  had  already  fallen 
heavily  on  Lady  Hester.  She  was  **the 
victim  of  fallen  greatness,  false  hopes, 
and  superhuman  efforts  to  carry  aut  | 


vast  projects  of  philanthropy  and 
political  combinations  on  small  means 
and  ruined  resources."  The  proposed 
sequestration  of  her  pension  for  the 
satisfaction  of  her  creditors  has  already 
been  alluded  to;  the  state  of  wrath  into 
which  it  threw  her  may  be  easily 
imagined.  Rather  than  have  her  pen- 
sion stopped  officially,  she  wrote  to  the 
queen  in  February,  1838,  saying  that 
she  resigned  it  for  the  payment  of  her 
debts;  and  when  Lord  Ebrington  in- 
formed her  that  he  was  a  member  of  a 
committee  on  the  Public  Pensions  List, 
and  asked  her  to  make  any  suggestion 
that  mightt  occur  to  her  as  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  own,  she  refused  to 
withdraw  her  ultimatum. 

Yet  at  this  time  Lady  Hester  had  only 
about  twenty  pounds  in  the  house  as  a 
provision  for  <two  months,  and  she 
would  not  be  dissuaded  from  making 
her  customary  benefactions.  When  she 
asked  for  Dr.  Meryon's  assistance  in 
her  financial  difficulties  she  hoped  that 
he  might  be  able  to  help  her  to  obtain 
possession  of  Colonel  Needham's  Irish 
property,  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  but,  the  legatee  dying  three 
days  before  the  testator,  inherited  by 
Lord  Kilmoray;  on  his  death  without 
children.  Lady  Hester  flattered  herself 
the  Irish  estates  would  revert  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  heirs.  She  consulted  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  on  the  subject,  but  of  course 
he  could  give  no  encouragement  to  her 
hopes.  This  had  been  the  last  definitely 
formulated  scheme  for  recovering  any 
portion  of  her  former  authority  and 
opulence.  When  Sir  Francis's  long- 
delayed  reply  arrived,  kind  in  tone  but 
absolutely  discouraging,  her  castle  in 
the  air  became  a  ruin. 

Return  to  Europe  [she  said  to  Dr. 
Meryon].  You  can  be  of  no  use  to  me. 
I  shall  write  no  more  letters.  I  shall 
break  up  my  establishment,  wall  up  the 
gate,  and,  with  a  girl  and  boy  to  wait  on 
me,  resign  myself  to  my  fate.  Let  me 
have  none  of  your  foolish  reasoning  on 
the  subject. 

He  scarcely  believed  what  he  heard; 
but,  to  pacify  his  imperious  mistress, 
he   went   to   Beyrout   to    Inform    the 
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French  consular  authorities  of  her 
avowed  intention  of  immuring  herself, 
and  to  make  arrangements  for  her 
letters  to  be  forwarded.  Reluctant  to 
leaye  Lady  Hester  in  her  sufTering  and 
disappointment,  the  doctor  did  nothing 
to  forward  his  own  departure,  but,  as 
usual,  she  took  matters  into  her  own 
hands,  and  on  his  return  to  Dar  JOon 
he  found  that  Logmagi  had  hired  a  boat 
to  convey  him  and  his  family  to  Cyprus. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  him,  there- 
fore, but  to  take  her  last  instructions, 
which  were  so  to  arrange  her  affairs 
that  she  should  "be  in  want  of  nothing, 
have  nothing  to  write,  nothing  to  pay, 
meet  with  no  interruptions  to  her  seclu- 
sion, and  be  dead  to  the  world." 

Before  Dr.  Meryon  left  Dar  JOon,  the 
masons  began  to  wall  it  up  with  a 
screen  which  completely  masked  the 
gateway,  leaving  only  a  side  opening 
wide  enough  to  admit  an  ass  laden  with 
water.  Lady  Hester's  spirits  had  at 
that  time  so  far  rallied,  or  she  was  so 
resolved  not  to  acknowledge  complete 
defeat,  that  she  declared  she  expected 
yet  to  see  "her  enemies  confounded  and 
her  debts  paid."  She  still  looked  for- 
ward to  the  advent  of  the  Mahdi,  when 
she  would  "wade  through  blood"  by 
his  side  towards  some  strange  triumph, 
half-spiritual,  half-material.  In  the 
same  mingled  mood,  partly  of  exalted 
fancy,  partly  of  shrewd  common  sense, 
she  bade  farewell  to  her  doctor  in 
August,  1838;  compelled  to  borrow 
money  from  him  for  her  immediate 
necessities,^  and  sending  a  servant  after 
him  with  a  rich  Turkey  carpet  for  his 
cabin  floor. 

Lady  Hester  laid  on  Dr.  Meryon  an 
imperative  injunction  to  make  a  public 
statement  of  her  grievances  when  he 
arrived  in  England,  and  was  aware  that 
he  also  contemplated  publishing  part 
of  the  recollections  she  had  confided  to 
him.  Her  letters  after  his  departure 
show  the  old  mixture  of  kindliness  and 
dogmatism,  and  a  fitful  interest  in 
European  affairs.  The  insurrection  of 
the  Druses,  which  brought  war  and  a 
threatened  massacre  of  all  Christians 
within  fifty  miles  of  her  gates,  seemed 
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to  give  her  only  a  not  unpleasing  ex- 
citement Her  last  fragmentary  letter 
to  Dr.  Meryon  was  dated  May,  1839. 
In  the  following  June  he  heard  of  her 
death,  through  an  announcement  in  the 
papers. 

In  a  note  to  page  134  of  "E5then," 
Kinglake  quotes  the  following  passages 
from  a  letter  written  to  him  by  an  En- 
glish traveller:— 

I  reached  this  strange  hermitage  last 
night.  .  .  .  How  beautiful  must  this  con- 
vent-palace have  been  when  you  saw  it, 
its  strange  mistress  doing  its  hospitalities, 
and  exercising  her  self- won  regal  power! 

A  friend  of  has  a  letter  from  the 

saltan  to  her,  beginning  "Cousin."  She 
held  on  gallantly  to  the  last.  Moore,  our 
consul  at  Beyrout,  heard  she  was  ill,  and 
rode  over  the  mountains,  accompanied  by 
a  missionary,  to  visit  her.  A  profound 
silence  was  all  over  the  palace,  no  one 
met  them,  they  lighted  their  own  lamps 
in  the  outer  court,  and  passed  unques- 
tioned through  court  and  gallery,  till  they 
came  to  where  she  lay.  A  corpse  was  the 
only  inhabitant  of  Djoun,  and  the  isola- 
tion from  her  kind,  which  she  so  long 
sought,  was  indeed  completed.  That 
morning  thirty-seven  servants  had  watched 
every  motion  of  her  eye;  that  spell  once 
darkened  by  death,  every  one  fled  with 
the  plunder.  Not  a  single  thing  was  left 
in  the  room  where  she  lay  dead,  except 
upon  her  person.  No  one  had  ventured  to 
touch  that,  and  even  in  death  she  seemed 
able  to  protect  herself.  At  midnight  the 
missionary  carried  her  out  to  a  favorite 
resort  of  hers  in  the  garden,  and  there 
they  buried  her.  .  .  .  The  buildings  are 
fast  falling  into  decay. 

The  "favorite  resort"  is  said  to  have 
been  the  tree-shadowed  spot  in  which 
the  remains  of  Captain  Loustaunau 
rested.  It  was  even  asserted  that  Lady 
Hester  gave  instructions  for  her  own 
burial  in  his  grave,  but  this  Dr.  Meryon 
considered  improbable. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  ''Historical 
Sketches,"  speaking  of  Pitt's  death  in 
his  house,  says,  "Some  one  in  his 
neighborhood  having  sent  to  inquire  for 
Mr.  Pitt,  found  the  gate  and  house  door 
open,  and,  nobody  answering  the  bell, 
walked  through  the  rooms  till  he  reached 
the  bed  on  which  the  minister  lay  life- 
less,  sole  tenant  of  the  mansion   of 
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whicli  the  doors,  a  few  hours  before, 
were  darkened  by  crowds  of  suitora" 
If  that  remembrance  could  have 
crossed  the  mind  of  Pitt's  niece  In  her 
last  dread  momenits  of  solitude  and 
exhaustion,  the  strange  coincidence 
would  not  have  been  without  its  meas- 
ure of  consolation. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Centnry. 
MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

The  very  name  of  Matthew  Arnold 
calls  up  to  memory  a  set  of  apt  phrases 
and  proverbial  labels  which  have  passed 
into  our  current  literature,  and  are 
most  happily  redolent  of  his  own  pe- 
culiar turn  of  thought.  How  could 
modem  criticism  be  carried  on,  were 
it  forbidden  to  speak  of  "culture,"  of 
"urbanity,"  of  "Philistinism,"  of  "dis- 
tinction," of  •*the  note  of  provinciality," 
of  **the  great  style"?  What  a  conven- 
ient Bh<Hrtliand  is  it  to  refer  to  "Bar- 
barians," to  **the  young  lions  of  the 
Press,"  to  "Bottles,"  to  "Arminius,"  to 
"the  Zelt-Geist"— and  all  the  personal 
and  impersonal  objects  of  our  great 
critic's  genial  contempt! 

It  is  true  that  our  young  lions  (whose 
feeding  time  appears  to  be  our  break- 
fast hour)  have  roared  themselves  al- 
most hoarse  over  some  of  these  sayings 
and  nicknames,  and  even  the  "note  of 
provinciality"  has  become  a  little  pro- 
vincial. But  how  many  of  these  preg- 
nant phrases  have  been  added  to  the 
debates  of  philosophy  and  even  of  re- 
ligion! "The  stream  of  tendency  that 
makes  for  righteousness,"  "sweetness 
and  light"— not  wholly  in  Swift's  sense, 
and  assuredly  not  in  Swift's  temper 
either  of  spirit  or  of  brain— "sweet  rea- 
sonableness," "da«  G^emeine,"  the  "A5er- 
glaube,^^  are  more  than  mere  labels  or 
phrases;  they  are  ideas,  gospels— at 
least,  aphorisms.  The  judicious  reader 
may  recall  the  rest  of  these  epigrams 
for  himself,  for  to  set  forth  any  copious 
catalogue  of  them  would  be  to  indite 
a  somewhat  leonine  essay  oneself. 
Lord  Beaconsfleld,  himself  so  great  a 
master    of    memorable    and    prolific 


phrases,  with  admirable  Insight  recog- 
nized this  rare  gift  of  our  Arminius, 
and  he  very  Justly  said  that  it  was  a 
"great  thing  to  do— a  great  achieve- 
ment" 

Now  this  gift  of  sending  forth  to 
ri&g  through  a  whole  generation  a 
phrase  which  immediately  passes  into 
a  proverb,  which  stamps  a  movement 
or  a  set  of  persons  with  a  distinctive 
cognomen,  or  condenses  a  mode  of 
Judging  them  into  a  portable  aphorism 
—this  is  a  very  rare  power,  and  one 
peculiarly  rare  amongst  Englishmen. 
Garlyle  had  it,  Disraeli  had  it,  but  how 
few  others  amongst  our  contempora- 
ries! Arnold's  current  phrases  still  in 
circulation  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  Disraeli,  and  are  more  sim- 
ple and  apt  than  Garlyle's.  These 
fc«a«r«p4€FT«  fly  through  the  speech  of 
cultivated  men,  pass  current  in  the 
market-place;  they  are  generative,  effi- 
cient, and  issue  into  act.  They  may 
be  right  or  wrong,  but  at  any  rate  they 
do  their  work:  they  teach,  they  guide, 
possibly  may  mislead,  but  they  are 
alive.  It  was  noteworthy,  and  most 
significant,  how  many  of  these  familiar 
phrases  of  Arnold's  were  Greek.  He 
was  never  tired  of  recommending  to 
us  the  charms  of  "Hellenism,"  of  cd^« 
of  epieikeiaf  the  supremacy  of  Hoiner, 
"the  classical  spirit"  He  loved  to  pre- 
sent himself  to  us  as  «^f«iK.  as  iv»ct«^, 
as  MA««iLY««dffi  he  had  been  sprinkled 
with  some  of  the  Attic  salt  of  Lucian, 
he  was  imbued  with  the  classical  genius 
— ^and  never  so  much  so  as  in  his  poems. 

I. 

THE  POET. 

His  poetry  had  the  classical  spirit 
in  a  very  peculiar  and  rare  degree;  and 
we  can  have  little  doubt  now,  when  so 
much  of  Arnold's  prose  work  in  criti- 
cism hajB  been  accepted  as  standard 
opinion,  and  so  much  of  his  prose  work 
in  controversy  has  lost  its  interest  and 
savor,  that  it  is  his  poetry  which  will 
be  longest  remembered,  and  there  his 
finest  vein  was  reached.  It  may  be 
said  that  no  poet  in  the  roll  of  our  lit- 
erature, unless  it  be  Milton,  has  been 
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80  essentially  saturated  to  the  very 
bone  with  the  classical  genius.  And  I 
say  this  without  forgetting  the  "Ode  on 
a  Grecian  Urn/'  or  the  ''Prometheus 
Unbound/'  or  "Atalanta  in  Calydon/* 
for  I  am  thinking  of  the  entire  com- 
pass of  all  the  productions  of  these 
poets,  who  are  very  often  romantic  and 
fantastic.  But  we  can  find  hardly  a 
single  poem  of  Arnold's  that  is  far 
from  the  classical  idea. 

•  His  poetry,  however,  is  "classical" 
only  in  a  general  sense,  not  that  all  of 
it  is  imitative  of  ancient  models  or  has 
any  affectation  of  archaism.  It  is  es- 
sentially modem  in  thought,  and  has 
ail  that  fetishistic  worship  of  natural 
objects  which  is  the  true  note  of  our 
Wordsworthian  school.  But  Arnold  is 
"classical"  in  the  serene  self-command, 
the  harmony  of  tone,  the  measured  fit- 
ness, the  sweet  reasonableness  of  his 
verse.  This  balance,  this  lucidity,  this 
Virgilian  dignity  and  grace,  may  be 
said  to  be  unfailing.  Whatever  be  its 
shortcomings  and  its  limitations,  Ar- 
nold's poetry  maintains  this  unerring 
urbanity  of  form.  There  is  no  thunder, 
no  rant,  no  discord,  no  intoxication  of 
mysticism  or  crash  of  battle  in  him. 
Our  poet's  eye  doth  glance  from  heaven 
to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven;  but  it 
is  never  caught  "in  a  fine  frenzy  roll- 
ing." It  is  in  this  sense  that  Arnold 
is  classical,  that  he  has,  and  has  uni- 
formly and  by  instinct,  some  touch  of 
that  "liquid  clearness  of  an  Ionian 
sky"  which  he  felt  in  Homer.  Not  but 
what  he  is,  in  thought  and  by  sugges- 
tion, one  of  the  most  truly  modem,  the 
most  frankly  contemporary  of  all  our 
poets. 

It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  this  constant 
api)eal  of  his  to  modem  thought,  and 
in  great  degree  to  the  best  and  most 
serious  modem  thought,  that  Arnold's 
poetry  is  welcomed  by  a  somewhat 
special  audience.  But  for  that  very 
reason  it  Is  almost  certain  to  gain  a 
wider  audience,  and  to  grow  in  popu- 
larity and.  influence.  His  own  prose 
has  perhaps  not  a  little  retarded  the 
acceptance  of  his  verse.  The  prose  Is 
of  Ult  greater  bulk  than  his  verse;  it 
deals   with   many  burning  questions. 


especially  those  of  current  politics  and 
theological  controversies;  and  it  sup- 
plies whole  menageries  of  young  lions 
with  perennial  bones  of  contention  and 
succulent  morsels  wherewith  to  lick 
their  lips.  How  could  the  indolent,  or 
even  the  industrious  reviewer,  tear 
himself  from  the  delight  of  sucking  in 
**the  three  Lord  Shaftesburys"~or  it 
may  be  from  spitting  them  forth  with 
indignation— in  order  to  meditate  with 
Empedocles  or  Thyrsis  in  verses  which 
are  at  once  "sober,  steadfast,  and  de- 
mure?" 

The  full  acceptance  of  Arnold's  poe- 
try has  yet  to  come.  And  in  order  that 
it  may  come  in  our  time,  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  over-praise  him,  not  to 
credit  him  with  qualities  that  he  never 
had.  His  peculiar  distinction  is  his 
unfailing  level  of  thoughtfulness,  of 
culture,  and  of  balance.  Almost  alone 
amongst  our  poets  since  Milton,  Arnold 
is  never  incoherent,  spasmodic,  care- 
less, washy,  or  banal.  He  never  flies 
up  into  a  region  where  the  sun  melts 
his  wings;  he  strikes  no  discords,  and 
he  never  tries  a  mood  for  which  he  has 
no  gift.  He  has  more  general  insight 
into  the  intellectual  world  of  our  age, 
and  he  sees  into  it  more  deeply  and 
more  surely  than  any  contemporary 
poet.  He  has  a  trained  thirst  for 
nature;  but  his  worship  of  nature  never 
weakens  his  reverence  of  man,  and  his 
brooding  over  man's  destiny.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  little  passion,  small 
measure  of  dramatic  sense,  but  a  mod- 
erate gift  of  movement  or  of  color,  and 
—what  is  perhaps  a  more  serious  want 
—no  sure  ear  for  melody  and  music. 

As  poet,  Arnold  belongs  to  an  order 
very  rare  with  us,  in  which  Greece  was 
singularly  rich,  the  order  of  gnomic 
poets,  who  condensed  in  metrical  apho- 
risms their  thoughts  on  human  destiny 
and  the  moral  problems  of  life.  The 
type  is  found  in  the  extant  fragments 
of  Solon,  of  Xenophanes,  and  above  all 
of  Theognis.  The  famous  maxim  of 
Solon —>^iiMv  {yoy  (nothing  overdone — 
might  serve  as  a  maxim  for  Arnold. 
But  of  all  the  gnomic  poets  of  Greece 
the  one  With  whom  Arnold  has  most 
affinity  is  Theognis.     Let  us  compare 
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the  one  hundred  and  eight  fragments 
of  Theogrnis,  as  they  are  paraphrased 
by  J.  Hookham  Frere,  with  the  col- 
lected poems  of  Arnold,  and  the  analogy 
will  strike  us  at  once:  the  stoical  reso- 
lution, the  disdain  of  vulgarity,  the 
aversion  from  civic  brawls,  the  aloof- 
ness from  the  rudeness  of  the  populace 
and  the  coarseness  of  ostentatious 
wealth.  The  seventeenth  fragment  of 
Frere  might  serve  as  a  motto  for  Ar- 
nold's poems  and  for  Arnold's  temper. 

I  walk  by  rule  and  measure,  and  incline 
To  neither  side,  but  take  an  even  line; 
Fix'd  in  a  single  purpose  and  design. 
With  learning's  happy  gifts  to  celebrate, 
To  civilize  and  dignify  the  State; 
Not  leaguing  with  the  discontented  crew. 
Nor  with  the  proud  and  arbitrary  few. 

This  is  the  very  key-note  of  so  many 
poems,  of  "Culture  and  Anarchy,"  of 
"sweetness  and  light,"  of  epieikeia; 
it  is  the  tone  of  the  euphueSf  of  the 

rtrpclyMvef  ay«v^^yov>      Of      the      Wlse      and 

good." 

This  intensely  gnomic,  meditative, 
and  ethical  vein  in  Arnold's  poetic 
runs  through  the  whole  of  his  singu* 
larly  equable  work,  from  the  earliest 
sonnets  to  the  latest  domestic  elegies. 
His  muse,  as  he  sings  himself,  is  ever 

Radiant,  adorn'd  outside;  a  hidden  ground 
Of  thought  and  of  austerity  within. 

This  deep  undertone  of  thought  and 
of  austerity  gives  a  uniform  and  some- 
what melancholy  color  to  every  line 
of  his  verse,  not  despairing,  not  pes- 
simist, not  querulous,  but  with  a  reso- 
lute and  pensive  insight  into  the  mys- 
tery of  life  and  of  things,  reminding 
us  of  those  lovely  tombs  in  the  Cera- 
meicus  at  Athens,  of  Hegeso  and  the 
rest,  who  in  immortal  calm  and  grace 
stand  ever  bidding  to  this  fair  earth 
a  long  and  sweet  farewell.  Like  other 
gnomic  poets,  Arnold  is  ever  running 
into  the  tone  of  elegy;  and  he  is  quite 
at  his  best  in  elegy.  Throughout  the 
whole  series  of  his  poems  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any,  even  the  shorter 
sonnets,  which  did  not  turn  upon  this 
pensive  philosophy  of  life,  unless  we 
hold  the  few  Narrative  Poems  to  be 
without  it.    His  mental  food,  he  tells 


us,  was  found  in  Homer,  Sophocles, 
Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius;  and  his 
graver  pieces  sound  like  some  echo  of 
the  imperial  "Meditations,"  cast  into 
the  form  of  a  Sophoclean  chorus. 

Of  more  than  <Mie  hundred  pieces, 
short  or  long,  that  Arnold  has  left, 
only  a  few  here  and  there  can  be 
classed  as  poems  of  fancy,  pure  de- 
scription, OT  frank  surrender  of  the 
spirit  to  the  sense  of  Joy  and  beauty. 
Whether  he  is  walking  in  Hyde  Park 
or  lounging  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
apostrophizing  a  gipsy  child,  recalling 
old  times  in  Rugby  Chapel,  mourning 
over  a  college  friend,  or  a  dead  bird, 
or  a  pet  dog,  he  always  comes  back  to 
the  dominant  problems  of  human  life. 
As  he  buries  poor  "Oeist,"  he  specu- 
lates on  the  future  life  of  man;  as  he 
laments  "Matthias"  dying  in  his  cage, 
he  moralizes  on  the  limits  set  to  our 
human  sympathy.  With  all  his  intense 
enjoyment  of  nature,  and  his  acute  ob- 
servation of  nature,  it  never  ends  there. 
One  great  lesson,  he  says,  nature  is 
ever  teaching,  it  is  blown  in  every 
wind— the  harmony  of  labor  and  of 
peace— ohne  Hastf  ohne  Rast.  Every 
natural  sight  and  sound  has  its  moral 
warning;  a  yellow  primrose  is  not  a 
primrose  to  him  and  nothing  more;  it 
reveals  the  poet  of  the  primrose.  The 
ethical  lesson  of  nature,  which  is  the 
uniform  burden  of  Arnold's  poetry,  has 
been  definitely  summed  up  by  him  in 
the  sonnet  to  a  preacher  who  talked 
loosely  of  our  "harmony  with  nature." 

Know,  man  hath  all  which  nature  hath, 

but  more. 
And  in  that  more  lie  all  his  hopes  of  good. 

Not  only  is  Arnold  what  Aristotle 
called  niutmrant,  a  moralist  in  verse, 
but  his  moral  philosophy  of  life  and 
man  is  at  once  large,  wise,  and  deep. 
He  is  abreast  of  the  best  modern 
thought,  and  he  meets  the  great  prob- 
lems of  destiny  and  what  is  now  called 
the  "foundations  of  belief,"  like  a  phi- 
losopher and  not  like  a  rhetorician,  a 
sentimentalist,  or  a  theologian.  The 
essential  doctrine  of  his  verse  is  the 
spirit  of  his  own  favorite  hero,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  having  (at  least  in  aspiration 
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if  not  in  performance)  tlie  eame  stoi- 
cism, dignity,  patience,  and  gentleness, 
and  no  little  of  the  same  pensive  and 
inieffectual  resignation  under  insoluble 
problems.  Not  to  institute  any  futile 
comparison  of  genius,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  Arnold  In  his  poetry  dwells 
in  a  higher  philosophic  aether  than  any 
contemporary  poet.  He  has  a  wider 
learning,  a  cooler  brain,  and  a  more 
masculine  logic.  It  was  not  in  vain  that 
Arnold  was  so  early  inspired  by  echoes 
of  Empedocles,  to  whom  his  earliest  im- 
portant poem  was  devoted,  the  philoso- 
pher-poet of  early  Greece,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Homeric,  and  whose 
"austere  harmony"  they  valued  so  well. 
Arnold's  sonnet  on  "The  Austerity  of 
Poetry,"  of  which  two  lines  have  been 
cited  above,  is  a  mere  amplification  of 
this  type  of  i>oetry  as  an  idealized  phi- 
losophy of  nature  and  of  life. 

This  concentration  of  poetry  on  ethics 
and  even  metaphysics  involves  very 
serioue  limitations  and  much  loss  of 
charm.  The  gnomic  poets  of  Greece, 
though  often  cited  for  their  maxims, 
were  the  least  poetic  of  the  Greek 
singers,  and  the  least  endowed  with 
imagination.  Aristotle  calls  Emped- 
odes  more  '\;he  natural  'philosopher 
than  the  poet"  Solon  indeed,  with  aU 
his  wisdom,  can  be  as  tedious  as  Words- 
worth, and  Theognis  Is  usually  prosaic. 
Arnold  is  never  prosaic,  and  almost 
never  tedious;  but  the  didactic  poet 
cannot  possibly  hold  the  attention  of  the 
groundlings  for  long.  "Empedocles  on 
Etna,"  published  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  still  remains  his  most  character- 
istic piece  of  any  length,  and  it  is  In 
some  ways  his  high-water  mark  of 
achievement.  It  has  various  moods, 
lyrical,  didactic  dramatic— rhyme, 
blank  verse,  monologue,  and  song— it 
has  his  philosophy  of  life,  his  passion 
for  nature,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  undy- 
ing memories  of  Greece.  It  is  his 
typical  poem;  but  the  average  reader 
finds  its  twelve  hundred  lines  too  long, 
too  austere,  too  indecisive;  and  the  poet 
himself  withdrew  it  for  years  from  a 
sense  of  its  monotony  of  doubt  and  sad- 
ness. 

The  high  merit  of  Arnold's  verse  is 


the  uniform  level  of  flue,  if  austere, 
thought  embodied  in  clear,  apt,  grace- 
ful, measured  form.  He  keeps  a  firm 
hand  on  his  Pegasus,  and  is  always 
lucid,  self-possessed,  dignified,  with  a 
voice  perfectly  attuned  to  the  feeling 
and  thought  within  him.  He  always 
knew  exactly  what  he  wished  to  say, 
and  he  always  said  it  exactly.  He  is 
thus  one  of  the  most  correct,  one  of  the 
least  faulty,  of  all  our  poets,  as  Racine 
was  "correct"  and  "faultless,"  as  in  the 
supreme  degree  was  the  eternal  type  of 
all  that  is  correct  and  faultless  in  form 
—Sophocles  himself. 

As  a  poet,  Arnold  was  indeed  our 
Matteo  aenza  errore,  but  to  be  faultless 
is  not  to  be  of  the  highest  rank.  Just  as 
Andrea  in  painting  was  not  of  the  high- 
est rank.  And  we  must  confess  that 
in  exuberance  of  fancy,  in  imagination, 
in  glow  and  rush  of  life,  in  tumultuous 
passion,  in  dramatic  pathos,  Arnold 
cannot  claim  any  high  rank  at  all.  He 
has  given  us  indeed  but  little  of  the 
kind,  and  hardly  enough  to  Judge  him. 
His  charming  farewell  lines  to  his  dead 
pets,  the  dogs,  the  canary,  and  the  cat, 
are  full  of  tenderness,  quaint  playful- 
ness, grace,  wit,  worthy  of  Oowper. 
The  "Forsaken  Merman"  and  "Tris- 
tram and  Iseult"  have  passages  of  de- 
lightful fancy  and  of  exquisite  pathos. 
If  any  one  doubt  if  Arnold  had  a  true 
imagination,  apart  from  his  gnomic 
moralities,  let  him  consider  the  conclu- 
sion of  'rrhe  Church  of  Brou."  The 
gallant  Duke  of  Savoy,  killed  in  a  boar 
hunt,  is  buried  by  his  young  widow  in 
a  magnificent  tomb  in  the  memorial 
Church  of  Brou,  and  so  soon  as  the 
work  is  completed,  the  brokenhearted 
duchess  dies  and  is  laid  beside  him 
underneath  their  marble  effigies.  The 
poet  stands  beside  the  majestic  and 
lonely  monument,  and  he  breaks 
forth:— 

So  sleep,  forever  sleep,  O  marble  Pair! 

Or,  if  ye  wake,  let  it  be  then,  when  fair 

On  the  carved  western  front  a  flood  of 
light 

Streams  from  the  setting  sun,  and  colors 
bright 

Prophets,  transfigured  Saints,  and  Mar- 
tyrs brave, 
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In  the  vast  western  window  of  the  nave; 
And  on  the  pavement  round  the  Tomb 

there  glints 
A  cheqner-work  of  glowing  sapphire-tints. 
And  amethyst,  and  ruby— then  unclose 
Your  eyelids  on  the  stone  where  ye  re- 
pose, 
And  from  your  broider'd  pillows  lift  your 

heads. 
And  rise  from  your  cold  white  marble 

beds; 
And,  looking  down  on  the  warm  rosy  tints, 
Which  chequer,  at  your  feet,  the  illumined 

flints, 
Say:  What  is  this?  voe  are  in  hlisa—for- 

given-^ 
Behold   the  pavement   of   the  courts  of 

Heaven! 
Or  let  it  be  on  autumn  nights,  when  rain 
Doth  rustlingly  above  your  heads  com- 
plain 
On  the  smooth  leaden  roof,  and  on  the 

walls 
Shedding  her  pensive  light  at  intervals 
The  moon  through  the  dere-story  window 

shines. 
And  the  wind  washes  through  the  moun- 
tain pines. 
Then,  gazing  up  'mid  the  dim  pillars  high. 
The  foliaged  marble  forest  where  ye  lie. 
Hush,  ye  will  say,  it  is  eternity  1 
This  is  the  glimmering  verge  of  Heaven, 

and  these 
The  columns  of  the  heavenly  palaces  1 
And,  in  the  sweeping  of  the  wind,  your 

ear 
The  passage  of  the  Angels'  wings  will 

hear. 
And  on  the  lichen-crusted  leads  above 
The  rustle  of  the  eternal  rain  of  love. 

I  have  cited  this  beautiful  passage  as 
a  specimen  of  Arnold's  poetic  gift  apart 
from  his  gnomic  quality  of  lucid 
thought  It  is  not  his  usual  vein,  but  it 
serves  to  test  his  powers  as  a  mere 
singer.  It  has  fancy,  imagination, 
metrical  grace,  along  with  some  penury 
of  rhyme,  perfection  of  tone.  Has  It 
the  magic  of  the  higher  poetry,  the 
ineffable  music,  the  unforgotten 
phrase?  No  one  has  ever  analyzed  the 
liquid  diction,"  "the  fluid  movement"  of 
great  poetry  so  lucidly  as  Arnold  him- 
selt  The  fluid  movement  indeed  he 
shows  not  seldom,  especially  in  his 
blank  verse.  "Sohrab  and  Rustum,"  a 
flne  poem  all  through,  if  just  a  little 
academic,  has  some  noble  passages, 
some  quite  majestic  lines  and  ij^omero- 


eid  similes.  But  the  magic  of  music^ 
the  unforgotten  phrase  is  not  there. 
Arnold,  who  gave  us  In  prose  so  many 
a  memorable  phrase,  has  left  us  in 
poetry  hardly  any  such  as  fly  upon  the 
tongues  of  men,  unless  it  be— "The 
weary  Titan,  staggering  on  to  her  goal," 
or  "that  sweet  city  with  her  dreaming 
spires."  These  are  flne,  but  it  is  not 
enough. 

Undoubtedly  Arnold  from  the  first 
continually  broke  forth  into  some  really 
Miltonic  lines.  Of  nature  he  cries 
out:— 

Still  do  thy  sleepless  ministers  move  on. 
Their  glorious  tasks  in  silence  perfecting — 

Or  again,  he  says:— 

Whereo'er  the  chariot  wheels  of  life  are 

roll'd 
In  cloudy  circles  to  eternity. 

In  the  "Scholar-Gipsy,"  he  says:— 

Go,  shepherd,  and  untie  the  wattled  cotes  I 
No  longer  leave  thy  wistful  flock  unfed. 

Arnold  has  at  times  the  fluid  move- 
ment, but  only  at  moments  and  on 
occasions,  and  he  has  a  pure  and  highly 
trained  sense  of  metrical  rhythm.  But 
he  has  not  the  yet  flner  and  rarer  sen^e 
of  melodious  music.  We  must  even  say 
more.  He  is  insensitive  to  cacophoniea 
that  would  have  made  Tennyson  or 
Shelley  "gasp  and  stare."  No  law  of 
Apollo  is  more  sacred  than  this:  that 
he  shall  not  attain  the  topmost  crag  of 
Parnassus  who  crams  his  mouth  whilst 
singing  with  a  handful  of  gritty  con- 
sonants. 

It  Is  an  ungracious  task  to  point  to 
the  ugly  features  of  poems  that  have 
unquestionably  refined  modulation  and 
an  exquisite  polish.  But  where  nature 
has  withheld  the  ear  for  music,  no  labor 
and  no  art  can  supply  the  want.  And 
I  would  ask  those  who  fancy  that 
modulation  and  polish  are  equivalent  to 
music  to  repeat  aloud  these  lines 
amongst  many:— 

—The  sandy  spits,  the  shore-lock'd  lakes.— 
—Kept  on  after  the  grave,  but  not  begun — 
— Couldst  thou  no  better  keep,  O  Abbey 

old!— 
—The  strange-sera wl'd  rocks,  the  lonely 

sky — 
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—From  h'^atbs  starr'd  with  broom. 
And  high  rocks  throw  mildly 
On  the  blanched  sands  a  gioom. 

These  last  three  lines  are  from  tne 
"Forsaken  Merman,"  wherein  Arnold 
perhaps  came  nearest  to  the  echo  of 
mnsic  and  to  pure  fantasy.  In  the 
grand  lines  to  Shakespeare  he  writes:— 

Self-school'd,    self-scann'd,    8elf-honor*d| 
self-secure— 

Here  are  seven  sibilants,  four  "selfs," 
three  8C.,  and  twenty-nine  consonants 
against  twelve  vowels  in  one  verse.  It 
was  not  thus  that  Shakespeare  himself 
wrote  sonnets,  as  when  he  said:— 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign 
eye. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Arnold 
wrote  but  little  verse,  and  most  of  it 
in  early  life,  that  he  was  not  by  profes- 
sion a  poet,  that  he  was  a  hardworked 
inspector  of  schools  all  his  days,  and 
that  his  prose  work  far  exceeds  his 
verse.  This  separates  him  from  all  his 
contemporary  rivals,  and  partly  ex- 
plains his  stiffness  in  rhyming,  his 
small  product,  and  his  lack  of  melody. 
Had  he  been  able  like  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Swinburne,  to  re- 
gard himself  from  first  to  last  as  a  poet, 
to  devote  his  whole  life  to  poetry,  to 
live  the  life  "of  thought  and  of 
austerity  within"— which  he  craved  as 
poet,  but  did  not  achieve  as  a  man- 
then  he  might  have  left  us  poems  more 
varied,  more  fanciful,  more  musical, 
more  Joyous.  By  temperament  and  by 
training,  he,  who  at  birth  "was  breathed 
on  by  the  rural  Pan,"  was  deprived  of 
that  fountain  of  delight  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  highest  poetry,  the  dlthy- 

rambiC  glow — ^the  ivi(p«#fioy  yiXaafm  ; — 

The   countless   dimples   of  the   laughing 


of  perennial  poetry.  This  perhaps, 
more  than  his  want  of  passion,  of  dra- 
matic power,  of  rapidity  of  action, 
limits  the  audience  of  Arnold  as  a  poet. 
But  those    who   thirst   for  the   pure 

1  Wrom  «n  vnpubllihedlnaiMlstioii of  '^Prome- 
theni"  by  £.  H.  Pember,  Q.G. 


Gastalian  spring,  inspired  by  sustained 
and  lofty  thoughts,  who  care  for  that 
vwwUUrnt  —that  "high  seriousness," 
of  which  he  spoke  so  much  as  the  very 
essence  of  the  best  poetry— have  long 
known  that  they  find  it  in  Matthew 
Arnold  more  than  in  any  of  his  even 
greater  contemporaries. 

II. 

THE  CBITIC. 

About  Matthew  Arnold  as  critic  of 
literature  it  is  needless  to  enlarge,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  have  all  long 
ago  agreed  that  he  has  no  superior, 
indeed  no  rival.  His  judgments  on  our 
poets  have  passed  into  current  opinion, 
and  have  ceased  to  be  discussed  or 
I  questioned.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  grave  loss 
to  English  literature  that  Arnold  was 
not  able,  or  perhaps  never  strove,  to 
devote  his  whole  life  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  our  best  poetry  and  prose,  with 
the  same  systematic,  laborious,  con- 
centrated energy  which  has  placed 
Sainte-Beuve  at  the  head  of  French 
critics.  With  his  absorbing  professional 
duties,  his  far  from  austere  aloofness 
from  the  whirlpool  of  society,  his 
guerilla  warfare  with  Journalism, 
Radicals,  theologians,  and  all  devotees 
of  Dagon,  it  was  not  fated  that  Arnold 
could  vie  with  the  vast  learning  and 
Herculean  industry  of  Sainte-Beuve. 
Neither  as  theologian,  philosopher,  or 
publicist,  was  Arnold  at  all  adequately 
equipped  by  genius  or  by  education  for 
the  office  of  supreme  arbiter  which  he 
so  airily,  and  perhaps  so  humorously, 
assumed  to  fill.  And  as  poet,  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  with  his  Aurelian 
temperament  and  treacherous  ear,  he 
could  ever  have  reached  a  much  higher 
rank.  But  as  critic  of  literature,  his 
exquisite  taste,  his  serene  sense  of 
equity,  and  that  genial  magnanimity 
which  prompted  him  to  give  Just  value 
for  every  redeeming  quality  of  those 
whom  he  loved  the  least— this  made  him 
a  consummate  critic  of  style.  Though 
he  has  not  left  us  an  exhaustive  review 
of  our  literature,  as  Sainte-Beuve  has 
done  for  France,  he  has  given  us  a 
group  of  short,  lucid,  suggestive  canons 
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of  Judgment,  which  serve  as  landmarks 
to  an  entire  generation  of  critics. 

The  function  of  criticism— though 
not  60  high  and  mighty  as  Arnold  pro- 
claimed it  with  superb  assurance— Is 
not  so  futile  an  art  as  the  sixty-two 
minor  poets  and  the  eleven  thousand 
minor  novelists  are  now  wont  to  think 
it.  Arnold  committed  one  of  the  few 
extravagances  of  his  whole  life  when 
he  told  us  that  poetry  was  the  criticism 
of  life,  that  the  function  of  criticism 
was  to  see  aU  things  as  they  really 
are  in  themselves— the  very  thing  Kant 
told  us  we  could  never  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  too  much  of  what  is  now  called 
criticism  is  the  improvised  chatter  of  a 
raw  lad,  portentously  ignorant  of  the 
matter  in  hand.  It  is  not  the  "indolent 
reviewer"  that  we  now  suffer  under, 
but  the  "lightning  reviewer,"  the  young 
man  in  a  hurry  with  a  Kodak,  who 
finally  disi>oses  of  a  new  work  on  the 
day  of  its  publication.  One  of  them 
naively  complained  the  other  morning 
of  having  to  cut  the  pages,  as  if  we  ever 
suspected  that  he  cut  the  pages  of  more 
than  the  preface  and  table  of  contents. 

Criticism,  according  to  Arnold's  prac- 
tice, if  not  according  to  his  theory,  had 
as  its  duty  to  lay  down  decisive  canons 
of  cultured  Judgment,  to  sift  the  sound 
from  the  vicious,  and  to  maintain  one 
purity  of  language  and  of  style.  To  do 
all  this  in  any  masterly  degree  requires 
most  copious  knowledge,  an  almost 
encyclopeedic  training  in  literature, 
a  natural  genius  for  form  and  tone,  and 
above  all  a  temper  of  Judicial  balance. 
Johnson  In  the  last  century,  Hallam, 
and  possibly  Southey,  in  this  century, 
had  some  such  gift;  Macaulay  and  Gar- 
lyle  had  not;  for  they  wanted  genius  for 
form  and  Judicial  balance.  Now  Ar- 
nold had  this  gift  in  supreme  degree, 
in  a  degree  superior  to  Johnson  or  to 
Hallam.  He  made  far  fewer  mistakes 
than  they  did.  He  made  very  few  mis- 
takes. The  touchstone  of  the  great 
critic  is  to  make  very  few  mistakes,  and 
never  to  be  carried  off  his  balance  by 
any  pet  aversion  or  pet  affection  of  his 
own,  not  to  be  biassed  so  much  as  a 
hair's  breadth  by  any  salient  merit  or 
any  irritating  defect,  and  always  tx) 


keep  an  eye  well  open  to  the  true  pro- 
I>ortion  of  any  single  book  In  the  great 
world  of  men  and  of  affairs  and  in  the 
mighty  realm  of  general  literature. 

For  this  reason  we  have  so  very  few 
great  critics,  for  the  combination  of 
vast  knowledge,  keen  taste,-  and  serene 
Judgment  is  rare.  It  is  thus  so  hard 
for  any  young  person,  for  women,  to 
become  great  In  criticism;  the  young 
lack  the  wide  experience;  women  lack 
the  cool  Judicial  temper.  It  is  common 
enough  to  find  those  who  are  very 
sensitive  to  some  rare  charm,  very 
acute  to  detect  a  subtle  quality,  or 
Justly  severe  on  some  seductive  failure. 
The  rare  power  is  to  be  able  to  apply  to 
a  complicated  set  of  qualities  the  nicely 
adjusted  compensations,  to  place  a 
work,  an  author,  in  the  right  rank,  and 
to  do  this  for  all  orders  of  merit,  with 
a  sure,  constant,  unfailing  touch— and 
without  any  real  or  conspicuous  mis- 
take. 

This  is  what  Arnold  did,  at  any  rate 
for  our  later  poetry.  He  taught  us  to 
do  it  for  ourselves,  by  using  the  instru- 
ments he  brought  to  bear.  He  did 
much  to  kill  a  great  deal  of  flashy  writ- 
ing, and  much  vulgarity  of  mind  that 
once  had  a  curious  vogue.  I  am  myself 
accused  of  being  laudator  temporis  acti, 
and  an  American  newspaper  was 
pleased  to  speak  of  me  as  "this  hopeless 
old  man;"  but  I  am  never  weary  of  say- 
ing, that  at  no  epoch  of  our  literature 
has  the  bulk  of  minor  poetry  been  so 
graceful,  so  refined,  so  pure;  the  En- 
glish language  in  daily  use  has  never 
been  written  in  so  sound  a  form  by  so 
many  writers;  and  the  current  taste  in 
prose  and  verse  has  never  been  so  Just. 
And  this  is  not  a  little  owing  to  the 
criticism  of  Arnold  and  to  the  ascen- 
dency which  his  Judgment  exerted  over 
his  time. 

To  estimate  that  lucidity  and  mag- 
nanimity of  Judgment  he  possessed,  we 
should  note  how  entirely  open-minded  he 
was  to  the  defects  of  those  whom  he 
most  loved,  and  to  the  merits  of  those 
whom  he  chiefly  condemned.  His  ideal 
in  poetry  is  essentially  Wordsworthian, 
yet  how  sternly  and  how  honestly  he 
marks  the  longueurs  of  Wordsworth, 
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his  flatness,  his  mfuss  of  inferior  work. 
Arnold's  ideal  of  poetry  was  essentially 
alien  to  Byron,  whose  vulgar,  slipshod, 
rhetorical  manner  he  detested,  whilst 
he  recognized  Byron's  Titanic  power: 
''our  soul  had  felt  him  like  the  thunder's 
roll."     Arnold   saw   all   the   blunders 
made    by    Dryden,    by    Johnson,    by 
Macaulay,  by  Coleridge,  by  Carlyle— 
but  how  heartily  he  can  seize  their 
real  merits!    Though  drawn  by  all  his 
thoughts  and  tastes  towards  such  writ- 
ers   as    S^nancour,    Amiel,    Joubert, 
Heine,  the  Gu^rins,  he  does  not  effect  to 
forget  the  limitations  of  their  influence, 
and  the  idiosyncrasy  of  their  genius. 
In  these  days,  when  we  are  constantly 
assured  that  the  function  of  criticism 
is  to  seize  on  some  subtle  and  yet  unde- 
tected quality  that  happens  to  have 
charmed  you,  and  to  wonder,  in  Delphic 
oracles,  if  Milton  or  Shelley  ever  quite 
touched  that  mystic  circle,  how  refresh- 
ing it  is  to  find  Arnold  always  cool, 
always  judicial— telling  us  even  that 
Shakespeare  has  let  drop  some  random 
stuff,  and  calmly  reminding  us  that  he 
had   not   "the  sureness  of  a  perfect 
style,"  as  Milton  had.     Let  us  take 
together  Arnold's  summing  up  of  all 
the    qualities  of  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
Keats,  Shelley,  and  we  shall  see  with 
what  a  Just  but  loving  hand  he  dis- 
tributes the  alternate  meed  of  praise 
and   blame;     Amant  altema   CamoBMB. 
But  of  all  the  Muses,  she  of  criticism 
loves  most  the  alternate  modulation  of 
soprano  and  Jhisbo, 

Not  that  Arnold  was  invariably  right, 
or  that  all  his  Judgments  are  unassail- 
able. His  canons  were  always  right; 
but  it  is  not  in  mortals  to  apply  them 
unerringly  to  men  and  to  things.  He 
seems  somewhat  inclined  to  under- 
value Tennyson,  of  whom  he  speaks  so 
little.  He  has  not  said  enough  for 
Shelley,  perhaps  not  enough  for  Spen- 
ser, nor  can  we  find  that  he  loved  with 
the  true  ardor  the  glorious  romances  of 
Walter  Scott  But  this  is  no  place,  nor 
can  I  pretend  to  be  the  man,  to  criticise 
our  critic.  For  my  own  part,  I  accept 
his  decision  in  the  main  for  all  Bnglish 
poetry,  and  on  general  questions  of 
style.    Accept  them,  that  Is,  so  far  as 
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it  is  in  human  nature  to  accept  such 
high  matters;  —"errors  excepted,"  ev- 
ceptis  exdpiendis.   The  important  point 
on  which  his  Judgment  is  thd   most 
likely  to  be  doubted  or  reversed  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, lies  in  the  relative  places  he  has 
assigned  to  Wordsworth  and  to  Shelley. 
He  was  by  nature  akin  to  Wordsworth, 
alien   to   Shelley;   and   the   "personal 
equation"  may  have  told  in  this  case. 
For  my  own  part,  I  feel  grateful  to 
Arnold    for    asserting    so    well    the 
daemonic  power  of  Byron,  and  so  Justly 
distinguishing   the   poet   in   his    hour 
of  inspiration  from  the  peer  in   his 
career  of  affectation  and  vice.    Arnold's 
piece  on  the  "Study  of  Poetry,"  written 
as  an  introduction  to  the  collected  "Bn- 
glish  Poets,"  should  be  preserved  in  our 
literature  as  the  norma,  or  oanon  of 
right  opinion  about  poetry,  as  we  pre- 
serve the  standard  coins  in  the  Pyx,  or 
the  standard  yard  measure  in  the  old 
Jewel-house  at  Westminster.^ 

ni. 

THE   PHIL080PHSB  AND  THEOLOGIAN. 

Matthew  Arnold,  the  philosopher,  the 
politician,  the  theologian,  does  not  need 
prolonged  notice,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
anxious  to  disclaim  any  title  to  be 
ranked  as  any  one  of  the  three.  But 
he  entered  into  many  a  keen  debate  on 
philosophy,  politics,  and  religion;  and, 
whilst  disavowing  for  himself  any  kind 
of  system  of  belief,  he  sat  in  Judgment 
on  the  beliefs  of  others,  and  assured  us 
that  the  mission  of  Culture  was  to  be 
supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for  all 
brutalities  of  the  vulgar,  and  all  im- 
maturities of  the  ignorant.  Indeed, 
since  the  very  definition  of  Culture  was 
"to  know  the  best  that  had  ever  been 
done  and  said,"  to  be  "a  study  of  per- 
fection," •*to  see  things  as  they  really 
are,"  this  Delphic  priest  of  Culture  was 
compelled  to  give  us  oracles  about  all  the 
dark  problems  that. harass  the  souls  of 
philosophers,    of    politicians,    and    of 

s  Thli  does  not  include  mere  obiter  dicUk  la  hiB 
familiar  "Letters."  A  great  critio,  like  the  pope,  is 
intelllble  only  when  he  is  speaking  tx  ecdhedra,  on 
matters  of  faith. 
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tbeologiaDB.  He  admitted  this  sacred 
duty,  and  manfully  he  strove  to  inters 
pret  the  inspirations  of  the  God  within 
him.  They  were  often  charged  with 
insight  and  wisdom;  they  were  some- 
times entirely  mysterious;  they  fre- 
quently became  a  matter  of  language 
rather  than  of  fact.  But  these  responses 
of  the  Deity  have  found  no  successor. 
Nor  does  any  living  Mentor  now  at- 
tempt to  guide  our  halting  steps  into 
the  true  path  of  all  that  should  be  done 
or  may  be  known,  with  the  same  sure 
sense  of  serene  omniscience. 

Of  Gulture>-which  has  so  long  been 
a  synonym  for  our  dear  lost  friend— !t 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  I  should 
speak.  I  said  what  I  had  to  say  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  and  I  rejoice  now  to 
learn  from  his  letters  that  my  little 
piece  gave  him  euch  innocent  pleasure. 
He  continued  to  rejoin  for  years;  but, 
having  fully  considered  all  his  words, 
I  have  nothing  to  qualify  or  unsay.  We 
are  most  of  us  trying  to  get  what  of 
Culture  we  can  master,  to  see  things 
as  they  are,  to  know  the  best,  to  attain 
to  some  little  measure  of  Sweetness 
and  Light— and  we  can  only  regret  that 
our  great  Master  in  all  these  things  has 
carried  his  secret  to  the  grave.  The 
mystery  still  remains,  what  is  best,  how 
are  things  really  as  they  are,  by  what 
means  can  we  attain  to  perfection? 
Alas!  the  oracles  are  dumb.  Apollo 
from  his  shrine  can  no  more  divine. 

What  we  find  so  perplexing  is,  that 
the  Master,  who,  in  Judging  poetry  and 
literature,  had  most  definite  principles, 
clear-cut  canons  of  Judgment,  and  very 
strict  tests  of  good  and  bad,  doctrines 
which  he  was  always  ready  to  expound, 
and  always  able  to  teach  others,  no 
sooner  passes  into  philosophy,  into 
politics,  into  theology,  than  he  dis- 
claims any  system,  principles,  or  doc^ 
trines  of  any  kind.  "Oh!"  we  hear  him 
cry,  "I  am  no  philosopher,  no  politician, 
no  theologian.  I  am  merely  telling  you, 
in  my  careless,  artless  way,  what  you 
should  think  and  do  in  these  high 
matters.  Culture  whispers  it  to  me, 
and  I  tell  you;  and  only  the  Philistines, 
Anarchs,  and  Obscurantists  object.'* 
Now,  it  is  obvious  that  no  man  can 


honestly  dispose  of  all  that  lies  inter 
apices  of  philosophy,  polities,  and 
reli^on,  unless  he  have  some  scheme  of 
dominant  ideas.  If  he  cannot  range 
himself  under  any  of  the  known 
schemes,  if  he  be  neither  intuitionist, 
experimentalist,  or  eclectic,  if  he  incline 
neither  to  authority,  nor  to  freedom, 
neither  to  revelation,  nor  to  scepticism, 
nor  to  any  of  the  ways  of  thinking  that 
lie  between  any  of  these  extremes— then 
he  must  have  a  brand-new,  self -origi- 
nated, dominant  scheme  of  his  own.  If 
he  tends  towards  no  known  system  of 
ideas,  then  he  tends  to  his  own  system; 
and  this  is  usually  the  narrowest  and 
most  capricious  system  that  can  be 
invented. 

Not  that  Matthew  Arnold's  Judgments 
in  these  things  were  narrow,  however 
personal.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  if 
this  were  the  place,  what  were  the 
schools  and  orders  of  thought  under 
which  he  ranged  himself.  The  idea 
that  he  was  an  Ariel,  a  "blessed  Olen- 
doveer,"  or  Mahatma  of  Light,  was  a 
charming  bit  of  playfulness  that  re- 
lieved the  tedium  of  debate.  Whether 
as  much  as  he  fancied  was  gained  to 
the  cause  of  Sweetness  by  presenting 
the  other  side  in  fantastic  costumes  and 
airy  caricature,  by  the  iteration  of  nick- 
names, and  the  fustigation  of  dummy 
opponents,  is  now  rather  open  to  doubt. 
The  public,  and  he  himself,  began  to 
feel  that  he  was  carrying  a  Joke  too  far 
when  he  brought  the  Trinity  into  the 
pantomime.  Some  of  his  playmates,  it 
is  said,  rather  enjoyed  seeing  them- 
selves  on  the  stage,  and  positively 
played  up  to  harlequin  and  his  wand. 
And  it  was  good  fun  to  all  of  us  to  see 
our  friends  and  acquaintances  in  mot- 
ley, capering  about  to  so  droll  a 
measure. 

With  his  refined  and  varied  learnings 
his  natural  acuteness,  and  his  rare  gift 
of  poetic  insight,  Matthew  Arnold 
made  some  admirable  suggestions  in 
general  philosophy.  How  true,  how 
fruitful  are  his  sayings  about  Hebraism 
and  Hellenism,  about  Greece  and  Israel^ 
about  the  true  strength  of  Catholicism,, 
about  Pagan  and  Mediaeval  religious 
sentiment,  about  Spinoza,  about  Butler^ 
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Marcus  Aarelius,  and  Goethe!  All  of 
these,  and  all  he  says  about  education, 
gain  much  by  the  pellucid  grace  and 
precision  with  which  they  are  pre- 
sented. They  are  presented,  It  is 
tme,  rather  a«  the  treasure-trove 
of  instinctive  taste  than  as  the  la- 
borious conclusions  of  any  profound 
logic;  for  Culture,  as  we  have  often 
said,  naturally  approached  even  the 
problems  of  the  universe,  not  so  much 
from  the  side  of  metaphysics  as  from 
the  side  of  BelleS'Lettres.  I  can  remem- 
ber Matthew  Arnold  telling  us  with 
triumph  that  he  had  sought  to  exclude 
from  a  certain  library  a  work  of  Her- 
bert Spencer,  by  reading  to  the  commit- 
tee a  passage  therefrom  which  he 
pronounced  to  be  clumsy  in  style.  He 
knew  as  little  about  Spencer's  "Syn- 
thetic Philosophy"  as  he  did  about 
Comte's,  which  he  pretended  to  discuss 
with  an  air  of  laughable  superiority,  at 
which  no  doubt  he  was  himself  the  first 
to  laugh. 

Arnold,  Indeed,  like  M.  Jourdaln,  was 
constantly  talking  Comte  without 
knowing  it,  and  was  quite  delighted  to 
find  how  cleverly  he  could  do  it.  There 
is  a  charming  and  really  grand  passage 
in  which  he  sums  up  his  conclusion  at 
the  close  of  his  ''Culture  and  Anarchy." 
I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  quoting 
this  fine  piece  of  English,  every  word 
of  which  I  devoutly  believer- 
Bat  for  U8, — ^who  believe  in  right  rea- 
son, in  the  duty  and  possibility  of  extri- 
cating and  elevating  our  best  self,  in  the 
progress  of  humanity  towards  perfection, 
— for  OB  the  framework  of  society,  that 
theatre  on  which  this  august  drama  has 
to  unroll  itself,  is  sacred;  and  whoever 
administers  it,  and  however  we  may  seek 
to  remove  them  from  their  tenure  of  ad- 
ministration, yet  while  they  administer, 
we  steadily  and  with  undivided  heart  sup- 
port them  in  repressing  anarchy  and  dis- 
order; because  without  order  there  can 
be  no  society,  and  without  society  there 
can  be  no  human  perfection. 

It  so  happens  that  this,  the  summing 
up  of  the  mission  of  Culture,  is  entirely 
and  exactly  the  mission  of  Positivism, 
and  is  even  expressed  in  the  very  lan- 
guage used  by  Comte  in  all  his  writings, 


and  notably  in  his  "Appeal  to  Conserva- 
tives" (1855).  How  pleasantly  we  can 
fancy  Culture  now  meeting  the  founder 
of  Positivism  in  some  Elysian  fields, 
and  accosting  him  in  that  inimitably 
genial  way:  "Ah,  well!  I  see  now  that 
we  were  not  so  far  apart,  but  I  never 
had  patience  to  read  your  rather  dry 
French,  you  know!" 

Of  his  theology,  or  his  anti-theology, 
even  less  need  be  said  here.     It  was 
most  interesting  and  pregnant,  and  was 
certainly  the  source  of  his  great  popu- 
larity   and    vogue.     Here    indeed    he 
touched  to  the  quick  the  Hebraism  of 
our  middle  classes,  the  thought  of  our 
cultured  classes,  the  insurgent  instincts 
of  the  people.    It  was  a  singular  mix- 
ture—Anglican divinity  adjusted  to  the 
Pantheism    of    Spinoza— to   parody    a 
famous  definition  of  Huxley's,  It  waa 
Anglicanism    minus   Christianity,    and 
even  Theism.     It  is   difficult   for  the 
poor  Philistine  to  grasp  the  notion  that 
all  this  devotional  sympathy  with  the 
Psalmists,  prophets,  and  Evangelists^ 
this    beautiful    enthusiasm    for    "the 
secret   of  Jesus"   and   the   "profound 
originality"  of  Paul,  were  possible  to 
a  man  whose  Intellect  rejected  the  be- 
lief that  there  was  even  any  probable 
evidence  for  the  personality  of  God,  or 
for  the  celestial  immortality  of  the  soul, 
who    flatly    denied    the    existence    of 
miracle,  and  treated  the  entire  fabric 
of   dogmatic   theology   as   a   figment 
Yet  this  is  the  truth;  and  what  is  more, 
this    startling,    and    somewhat    para- 
doxical,  transformation  scene  of  the 
Anglican  creeds  and  formularies  sank 
deep  into  the  reflective  minds  of  many 
thinking  men  and  women,  who  could 
neither  abandon  the  spiritual  poetry  of 
the  Bible  nor  resist  the  demonstrations 
of  science.    The  combination,  among^ 
many  combinations,  is  one  that,  in  a 
different  form,  was  taught  by  Comte, 
which  has  earned  for  Positivism  the 
title  of  Catholicism  plus  Science.    Mat- 
thew Arnold,  who  but  for  his  father's 
too  early  death  might  have  been  the  son 
of  a  bishop,  and  who,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, would  himself  have  been  a  clas- 
sical  dean,    made   an   analogous  and 
somewhat  restricted  combination  that 
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is  properly  described  as  Anglicanism 
p2iM  Pantheism. 

Let  us  think  no  more  of  his  philosophy 
—the  philosophy  of  an  ardent  reader  of 
Plato,  Spinoza,  and  Goethe;  of  his 
politics— the  politics  of  an  Oxford  don 
who  lived  much  at  the  Athenaeum  Club; 
nor  of  his  theology— the  theology  of  an 
English  clergyman  who  had  resigned 
his  orders  on  conscientious  grrounds. 
We  will  think  only  of  the  subtle  poet, 
the  consummate  critic,  the  generous 
spirit,  the  radiant  intelligence,  whose 
over-ambitious  fancies  are  even  now 
fading  into  oblivion— whose  rare  im- 
aginings in  stately  verse  have  yet  to 
find  a  wider  and  a  more  discerning 
jaudience. 

Fbbdebic  Habbison. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
17ATUBE  IN  THE  KARTJKR  BOMAN  POETS. 

Sentiment  is  the  fairy  moss,  the 
silvery  lichen,  which  grows  on  the  old 
walls— not  unfrequently  on  the  tomb- 
stone—of interest.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  respect  for  the  unflinching 
directness  of  the  people  that  raised  an 
altar  to  the  god  Stercutus.  Those  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  Rome's  great- 
ness grasped  the  fact  that  Italy  is  an 
agricultural  country,  and  that  if  you 
look  to  the  crops,  the  heroes  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  Hence  the  perma- 
nent importance  and  dignity  ascribed 
to  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  early 
days  of  the  republic,  and  the  favor  and 
support  accorded  to  the  cultivator  of 
the  soil.  Whoever  knows  anything  of 
Italian  agriculture  must  have  been 
struck  by  the  care  with  which  the 
'  Roman  laws  of  the  old  period  provided 
against  the  very  troubles  which  beset 
the  modem  land-owner. 

He  will  certainly  have  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  mischief  done  by  (1)  ladri 
oampestri,  the  petty  thieves  who  live 
by  small  but  constantly  repeated  depre- 
dations; <2)  Intentional  damage  in  har- 
vest-field or  vineyard;  (8)  loss  caused 
by  goats  and  other  animals  which  pas- 
ture in  the  lanes  and  acquire  great 


agility  in  jumping  hedges.  The  shep- 
herds who  lead  their  flocks  from  the 
plains  to  the  mountains  in  spring,  and 
from  the  mountains  to  the  plains  in 
autumn,  manage  to  maintain  them  for 
several  weeks  in  each  season  almost 
without  cost.  There  are  peasants,  too, 
who  keep  two  or  three  animals  when 
their  plot  will  only  support  one— for  the 
rest  they  must  trust  to  heaven.  I  have 
seen  a  sheep  trained  to  take  a  hedge 
like  a  hunter.  (4)  Encroachments  of 
neighboring  proprietors  on  any  spot  not 
often  visited  by  the  owner.  The 
Roman  law  looked  to  all  these  cases. 
He  who  wilfully  injured  another's 
crops  or  cut  them  down  during  the 
night  was  punished  with  crucifixion,  or, 
if  he  were  a  minor,  he  was  consigned 
to  the  injured  proprietor  to  work  as  a 
slave  till  the  loss  should  be  recuperated. 
A  person  who  intentionally  set  fire  to 
the  fields  or  to  the  grain  was  burnt 
alive;  if  he  did  it  by  accident  he  was 
fiogged.  The  theft  of  agricultural  im- 
plements was  punished  with  death. 
You  had  a  right  to  kill  any  one  who 
removed  your  landmark.  Monstrous  as 
some  of  these  penalties  were,  the  spirit 
which  ran  through  such  legislation  was 
more  consonant  with  rural  prosperity 
than  that  which  inspires  the  tender- 
hearted Italian  Juries  who  practically 
refuse  to  convict  under  any  of  the 
above  heads  because  the  delinquent  is 
a  povero  diawlo,  and  what  can  you 
expect? 

Besides  the  summary  method  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor  of  defend- 
ing his  boundaries,  these  were  further 
protected  by  the  god  Terminus,  whose 
temple  was  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and 
who  was  represented  without  arms  or 
legs  because  he  never  moved.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  build  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  other 
gods,  who  had  their  seat  there,  grace- 
fully made  way,  but  Terminus  refused 
to  stir.  The  country  people  on  his 
annual  festival  covered  their  boundary 
stones  with  flowers' and  sacrificed  to 
the  god. 

Wise,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
civilized,  were  the  Roman  laws  which 
promoted  the  opening  of  markets  and 
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fairs  and  prohibited  any  assembly  that 
might  Interfere  with  farmers  on 
market-days;  which  allowed  liberty  to 
the  grower  to  get  the  highest  price  he 
could  and  discouraged  monopolies; 
which  kept  the  public  roads  both  safe 
and  in  excellent  condition,  thus  facili- 
tating the  transport  of  produce. 

Then  came  the  too  easy  acquisition  of 
wealth,  the  importation  of  Egyptian 
com,  the  multiplication  of  slave-labor, 
the  increase  of  large  holdings  and  the 
consequent  conversion  of  much  arable 
land  into  pasture.  No  attempt  can  be 
made  here  to  gauge  the  effects  of  these 
changes  on  the  Italian  peasantry.  We 
often  read  of  the  Italian  peasant  class 
being  swept  away,  but  if  this  happened, 
it  showed  a  remarkable  faculty  for 
resuscitation.  Perhaps  a  love  of 
eccentricity  made  De  Quincey  argue 
that,  "there  was  not  one  ploughman  the 
less  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning," 
but  his  paradox  may  not  be  farther 
from  the  truth  than  the  theory  of 
wholesale  extirpation.  Enough  peas- 
ants were  left  to  be  the  chief  trans- 
mitters of  the  old  Italian  blood  which 
was  to  color  all  the  northern  deluges 
and  80  to  bear  out  Virgirs  prophecy 
that  the  name  of  Italy  would  survive 
every  conquest  and  that,  by  a  fatal  law, 
only  those  invaders  came  to  stay  who 
merged  their  own  language  and  charac- 
ter in  the  native  speech  and  birth- 
stamp  of  the  people  of  the  land. 

Through  all  changes  the  idea  re- 
mained; the  idea  of  the  paramount  im- 
portance and  dignity  of  agriculture. 
The  figure  of  the  hero  who,  after  saving 
his  country,  returned  to  till  his  fields, 
had  taken  hold  of  the  Roman  mind  as 
the  type  of  true  virtue,  and  the  quality 
of  a  nation's  ideals  is  as  important  as 
the  quality  of  its  realities.  When 
Trajan  made  it  a  law  that  those  who 
aspired  to  occupy  public  office  must 
possess  a  third  of  their  substance  in 
land,  he  was  wisely  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  continually 
recurring  waves  of  popular  opinion  in 
favor  of  husbandry.  However  much 
the  agriculturist  was  sacrificed,  first  to 
faction  and  then  to  despotism,  this 
opinion  never  really  altered.    The  taste 


for  country  things,  of  which  all  the 
Roman  poets  were  in  some  degree  in- 
terpreters, was  built  upon  the  national 
conviction  of  a  national  necessity. 

The  account  given  by  Lucretius  of  the 
first  steps  of  humanity  was  as  good 
science  as  he  could  make  It.  No  line, 
no  word  is  thrown  in  for  the  sake  of 
poetic  effect;  though  the  story  is  avow- 
edly constructed  by  guess-work,  the 
guesses  are  based  on  carefully  weighed 
probabilities. 

The  type  of  his  primitive  man  and 
woman  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  among 
contemporary  savages  (who  may  have 
been  descending  all  the  while  that  we 
have  been  ascending),  but  among  our 
fellow-creatures  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
Each  animal  in  its  natural  state  follows 
the  law  which  is  fitted  to  perpetuate  its 
species;  it  is  not  the  enemy  of  its  kind, 
it  has  its  own  method  of  keeping  its 
person  and  its  nest  or  lair  clean;  the 
males  do  not  ill-treat  the  females;  par- 
ents bring  up  their  offspring  even  at 
a  great  sacrifice  to  themselves;  those 
species  in  which  the  male  is  obliged  to 
find  food  for  the  female  after  the  birth 
of  the  young  ones  are  mostly  monog- 
amous, and  as  long  as  the  contract 
lasts  it  is  faithfully  observed.  In  the 
time  of  courting  every  creature  seeks 
to  be  admired  by  its  mate.  Here  are  the 
materials  which  Lucretius  used. 

If,  he  says,  the  human  race  in  its 
infancy  had  not,  as  a  rule,  respected  the 
weak,  and  watched  over  the  woman 
and  the  child,  it  would  very  soon  have 
come  to  an  end.  He  describes  the  dis- 
covery of  language  much  in  the  same 
way  as  a  biologist  of  the  present  day 
would  do;  all  creatures  make  different 
noises  under  different  circumstances; 
the  Molossian  dogs  make  one  sound 
when  they  growl  with  fury,  another 
when  they  bark  in  company,  another 
when  they  howl  in  lonely  buildings,  a 
fourth  when  they  shrink  from  a  blow, 
a  fifth  when  they  tenderly  lick  and 
fondle  their  whelps,  pretending  to  snap 
at  them  or  swallow  them  up,  and 
whining  in  a  low,  soothing  note.  Man, 
having  a  voice  and  tongue  well  adapted 
to  language,  soon  developed  a  rude  form 
of  articulate  speech.    Then  his  educa- 
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tion  progressed  rapidly.  The  pretty, 
winning  ways  of  children  were  what 
first  softened  and  ciyilized  the  wild 
human  heart  Men  learnt  the  uses  of 
fire,  of  which  a  flash  of  lightning  or  the 
friction  of  dead  branches  was  the 
origin;  stone  weapons  were  invented 
and  animals  were  tamed;  it  occurred  to 
one  man  to  clothe  himself  in  a  skin,  not, 
alas!  to  his  advantage,  for  his  fellows, 
filled  with  envy,  set  upon  him  and  killed 
him,  and  in  the  struggle  the  skin  was 
spoilt  and  rendered  useless  to  any  one. 
So,  perhaps,  began  human  strife! 
Originally  beauty  and  strength  were 
what  gave  the  chief  ship,  but,  by  and  by, 
wealth  began  to  interfere  with  that 
natural  selection.  Man  applied  himself 
to  the  vast  undertaking  of  cultivating 
the  earth;  the  forests  retreated  up  the 
mountadns,  vineyards  and  olive  groves 
and  cornfields  appeared  in  the  plains 
and  valleys.  The  great  invention  of 
how  to  work  in  wool  substituted  a 
better  sort  of  dress  for  skins.  At  first 
men,  doubtless,  spun  as  well  as  delved, 
"since  the  male  sex  are  far  superior  in 
art  and  ingenuity  in  whatever  they 
turn  their  hand  to,"  but  the  sturdy 
laborers  Jeered  at  their  stay-at-home 
brothers,  and  called  them  out  to  help 
them  in  the  fields;  thus  it  was  that 
women  became  spinsters. 

About  this  time  Lucretius  placed  his 
Golden  Age,  in  which  no  privileged 
beings  lead  an  impossible  life,  but  real 
rustics  taste  the  Joys  of  simplicity. 
Here  the  real  is  beautiful,  but  it  does 
not  cease  to  be  the  real;  there  is  as 
much  reality  in  an  arum  lily  as  in  a 
toadstool.  In  fine  weather,  when  the 
young  men  had  satisfied  their  hunger, 
they  laughed  and  Jested  under  the 
trees,  dancing  with  stiff,  awkward 
steps,  and  crowning  their  heads  with 
fiowers  and  leaves.  Then  they  sang, 
imitating  the  liquid  voices  of  birds,  and 
they  found  the  way  to  make  music  on  a 
reed.  The  sweet,  plaintive  notes  of  the 
pipe  were  heard  through  all  the  path- 
less woods  and  in  secret  haunts  and 
divine  resting-places. 

This  generation,  which  had  no  empty 
cares  nor  emptier  ambitions,  could  be 
called   happy,   if   men  could  ever  be 


called  so.  But  of  all  writers  Lucretius 
was  most  conscious  of  the  elemental 
world-pain  which  none  can  escape.  No 
day  passes  into  night,  no  night  passes 
into  day,  that  does  not  hear  the  cries  of 
the  new-born  infant  mixing  with  the 
wails  of  the  mourners  by  their  dead. 
Nor  is  man  alone  in  his  sorrow;  while 
the  calf  bleeds  before  some  lovely  tem- 
ple, the  mother,  vainly  seeking  her 
child,  wanders  hither  and  thither 
through  the  wood,  leaving  the  print  of 
her  hoofs  upon  the  moist  ground.  Then 
she  stands  still  and  fills  the  air  with 
her  laments,  and  then  hurriedly  she 
returns  to  the  stable  to  see  if  by  chance 
it  is  not  there.  Nor  do  fresh  pastures, 
nor  the  sight  of  other  calves  console 
her,  for  she  nowhere  beholds  the  loved 
form. 

With  the  exception  of  Dante  no  poet 
has  the  contained  descriptive  i>ower  of 
Lucretius,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  same  de- 
gree, the  art  of  choosing  suggestive 
words.  A  few  lines  bring  a  natural 
scene  or  a  person  before  our  eyes  so 
forcibly  that  no  detail  seems  to  be  want- 
ing. His  similes  produce  the  illusion 
of  making  a  direct  appeal  to  our  eyes. 
Take,  for  instance,  that  of  the  fiock  of 
grazing  sheep  and  frisking  lambs 
scattered  over  the  down  "which  in  the 
distance  appears  to  be  only  a  white- 
ness on  a  green  hill."  Or  take  the  por- 
trait of  the  old  countryman  whom  we 
all  have  met:— 

And  now,  shaking  his  head,  the  aged 
peasant  laments  with  a  sigh  that  the  toil 
of  his  hands  has  often  come  to  nought, 
and  as  he  compares  the  present  with  the 
past  time,  he  extols  the  fortune  of  his 
father  and  harps  on  this  theme,  how  the 
good  old  race,  full  of  piety,  bore  the  bur- 
den of  their  life  very  easily  within  nar- 
row bounds,  when  the  portion  of  land  for 
each  man  was  far  less  than  now  (Sellar). 

When  we  speak  of  nature  we  are 
generally  thinking  of  the  desert,  the 
Alps,  the  ocean,  the  prairie— nature 
without  man.  This  is  what  was  rarely 
thought  of  by  the  poet  of  antiquity. 
Lucretius,  almost  alone,  contemplated 
nature  as  detached  from  man,  of  whose 
powerlessness  he  had  a  sense  which 
was  still  more  eastern  than  modem. 
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He  allowed,  indeedt  that  a  human  being 
might  rise  to  a  moral  and  intellectual 
grandeur  which  exceeded  all  the  mag- 
nificence and  the  power  of  external 
nature.  ThlB  great  admission,  clothed 
in  words  of  singular  solemnity,  is  con- 
tained in  the  passage  in  which  he  says 
that,  rich  and  beautiful  as  is  the  land 
of  Sicily,  there  is  nothing  in  it  so  sacred, 
wonderful,  and  beloved  as  its  philoso- 
pher—his master,  Empedocles.  But 
men  in  th^  aggregate,  what  were  they? 
Specks,  atoms.  Was  it  surprising  that 
they  should  have  been  seized  with  fear 
and  trembling  in  presence  of  the  shining 
firmament,  the  spiral  lightning,  the 
storm  at  sea,  the  earthquake;  or  that 
such  sights  should  have  inspired  them 
with  the  idea  of  the  gods?  So  these 
frightened  children  fell  on  their  faces 
and  turned  their  veiled  heads  to  a  stone; 
useless  rites,  idle  actions,  devoid  of  real 
piety,  since  real  piety  consists  in  view- 
ing all  things  with  a  serene  mind. 

Man's  business  was  cheerfully  to 
accept  his  position  as  an  atom.  Even 
the  awe  which  filled  Kant  when  he 
looked  at  the  starry  sky  would  have 
been  held  by  Lucretius  to  be  a  relic  of 
superstition.  He  meant  his  teaching  to 
console;  life,  he  argued,  which  is  full 
of  so  many  inevitable  ills,  would  be 
made  more  endurable  were  super- 
natural terrors  away;  but  men  pre- 
ferred to  keep  their  fears  sooner  than 
to  lose  their  hopes.  His  conception  of 
nature  as  a  living  power,  a  sole  energy 
Informing  the  infinitely  various  mani- 
festations of  matter  and  spirit,  was 
like  some  great  mountain  wall  rising 
thousands  of  feet  above  us—grand  but 
unfriendly.  He  excluded  from  it  the 
spiritual  passion  which  vitalized  the 
later  monism.  He  would  have  excluded 
emotion  from  the  universe,  but  he 
could  not  keep  it  out  of  his  own  heart 
—a  heart  full  of  human  kindness,  sensi- 
tive affections,  power  of  sympathy. 
The  clashing  of  such  a  temperament 
with  the  coldest  and  clearest  intellect 
that  ever  man  possessed,  was  enough 
to  work  madness  in  the  brain  without 
the  help  of  the  legendary  love-philtre. 
The  total  impression  left  by  ''De  Rerum 
Natura"  is  that  of  the  earth  as  a  step- 


mother who  grudges  the  bread  which, 
with  pain  and  grief  and  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  the  husbandman  seeks  to 
extract  from  her. 

The  poetry  of  the  Ego,  lyrical  poetry 
in  its  modem  sense,  sprang  into  life 
full  grown  with  Catullus.  Even  his 
allusions  to  nature  are  personal;  they 
are  to  nature  in  its  relation  with  his 
own  state,  his  own  feelings,  as  when 
he  likens  his  ill-requited  love  to  a  wild 
fiower  which  has  fallen  on  the  verge  of 
the  meadow  after  it  has  been  touched 
by  the  passing  ploughshare.  Anacreon 
had  written  love-song^,  and  some  poets 
of  the  Anthology  had  touched  intimate 
chords  that  awaken  perennial  re- 
sponses, but  GatuUus  was  the  first  to 
fling  himself  tout  entier  into  his  poetry 
for  better,  for  worse;  sometimes 
supremely  for  better,  sometimes  very 
much  for  worse.  Favored  by  an  age 
when  republican  austerity  had  disap- 
peared in  republican  license,  and  by  a 
forgiving  Caesar,  he  made  poetry  the 
medium  of  his  loves,  passions,  friend- 
ships, griefs,  hates,  spites;  the  impartial 
mouthpiece  of  what  was  highest  and 
lowest  in  him.  He  was  the  first  to  be 
utterly  reckless  in  his  choice  of  sub- 
jects; one  thing  was  as  good  as  another 
as  long  as  it  moved  him.  He  looked 
on  poetry  as  a  vent,  not  as  a  profession 
or  as  a  road  to  fame.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  suppose  that  most  of  his  poems 
were  improvisations.  Could  he  have 
made  his  individual  intensity  general, 
he  might  have  been  the  great  tragic 
dramatist  whom  Rome  never  pro- 
duced—as one  may  guess  from  the 
terrible  "Athys."  He  remained,  in- 
stead, a  poetical  idler  whose  small 
amount  of  recorded  work  almost  a 
miracle  (the  survival  of  a  single  copy) 
has  preserved  to  sure  immortality. 

He  was  the  first,  if  not  to  feel,  at  all 
events  to  express,  the  modem  "wander 
madness,"  the  longing  for  travel  for  its 
own  sake,  the  fiutter  of  anticipation  in 
starting  for  new  scenes  and  far  off 
''illustrious  cities."  His  fieet  pinnace 
scoured  the  seas  like  the  yacht  of  a 
modem  millionaire,  to  end  Its  days,  at 
last,  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  lovely 
lake  to  which  its  master  returned  with 
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the  Joy  in  home-coming  which  stay-at- 
homes  can  nerer  know,  and  which  is 
the  sweet,  unmerited  reward  of  faith- 
lessness. Here,  wedged  in  between  the 
moist  and  leafy  landscapes  of  northern 
Italy,  he  found  a  glorified  memory  of 
the  scenes  he  had  left— the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  the  Isles  of  Greece.  The 
eame  color  of  the  arid  earth;  the  same 
silrer  olives,  the  same  radiant  light  and 
sun,  with  waters  still  more  translu- 
cently  blue  than  those  of  southern  seas.. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  *'all-but- 
island  Sirmio"  had  been  the  Elysium  of 
his  childhood,  his  first  glimpse  of  a 
southern  fairyland,  so  that  the  charm 
of  earliest  associations  combined  with 
the  delightful  feeling  of  possession  in 
rendering  it  so  dear  to  him.  He  had 
gone  there  as  a  boy  with  that  brother 
whose  loss  he  was  one  day  to  mourn 
in  helpless  sorrow  among  the  olives 
under  which  they  both  had  played. 
The  poem  to  Sirmio  is  the  most  ideally 
perfect  of  all  "poems  of  places,"  and 
the  truest.  The  blue  lake  of  Garda 
laughs  to-day  in  its  innumerable  ripples 
as  it  laughed  with  the  household  of  the 
young  poet  in  Joy  at  his  return.  Had 
critics  and  commentators  lived  beside 
its  "Lydlan  waves,"  they  would  not  be 
surprised  that  the  poet  applied  to  them 
a  term  indicating  a  musical  measure;  on 
the  quietest  day  they  lap  the  stones  of 
Sermlone  with  a  gentle  sound.  Two 
thousand  years  are  annihilated  by 
Catullus's  beautiful  lines;  they  have  the 
eternal  novelty  of  nature  herself. 

Between  the  Tiburtlne  and  Sabine 
territories,  not  far  from  Rome,  Catullus 
had  another  estate,  to  which  he  ad- 
dressed some  merry  verses  that  show 
him  in  what  was  certainly  his  normal 
mood— gay  and  paradoxical,  with  a 
stinging  tongue  which  he  took  no  pains 
to  control.  For  some  reason  he  wished 
the  farm  to  be  known  as  "Tiburtine," 
and  it  made  him  very  angry  to  hear  it 
called  '*Sabine."  The  occasion  of  the 
verses  was  a  visit  he  paid  to  it  when, 
as  he  asserts  he  had  been  given  a  bad 
cold  by  having  to  listen  to  the  terrible 
composition  of  an  acquaintance  named 
SeztiuB.  Coughing  and  sneezing,  he 
fled  to  his  villa,  doctored  himself  with 


nettle  and  basil,  and  was  soon  express- 
ing his  best  thanks  to  the  "Tiburtlne 
farm"  for  making  him  well. 

The  two  pretty  poems  to  "The  Garden 
God,"  attributed  to  Catullus,  though 
there  exists  no  proof  that  he  wrote 
them,  would  hand  down  to  us,  were  other 
record  wanting,  the  memory  of  an 
essentially  popular  cultus  which  was 
never  looked  upon  by  educated  people 
otherwise  than  as  a  harmless  super- 
stition. When  Venus  caused  Prlapus  to 
be  exposed  in  the  mountains,  ashamed  of 
being  known  as  the  mother  of  such  a 
fright,  she  closed  the  doors  of  heaven 
upon  him  beyond  recall.  He  never  be- 
came a  proper  orthodox  god.  Shep- 
herds, however,  were  reported  to  have 
saved  his  life,  and  peasants  set  up  his 
altars.  At  one  time  his  worship  seems 
to  have  been  accompanied  by  gross 
license,  but  it  had  lost  this  character 
among  the  Roman  husbandmen  of  the 
republic.  It  retained  indeed  a  crude 
symbolism.  The  lore  of  peasants  is  not 
all  fit  for  ears  i>olite,  as  would  be  re- 
marked if  everything  that  folk-lorists 
collect  were  published.  The  peasant 
tongue  does  not  know— how  should  it 
know?— the  virtue  of  reticence.  But 
the  uppermost  feeling  of  the  Roman 
ploughman  for  his  garden  god  was  a 
sympathy  of  the  poor  of  the  earth  for 
the  poor  of  heaven.  Some  sorry  saints 
have  got  into  the  calendar  by  a  similar 
mental  process. 

The  Priapus  of  the  Catullian  poems 
becomes  likable  from  his  faithful  care 
of  the  cot  in  the  marshes,  thatched  with 
rushes,  where  the  poor  owners,  the 
father  and  the  son,  thrive  so  well  be- 
cause of  their  piety  towards  their  pro- 
tecting fetish,  whom  they  privately 
treat  Just  as  if  he  were  a  real  god. 
Besides  the  little  offerings  of  the  earliest 
spring  flowers,  of  green  unripe  wheat 
ears,  yellow  violets,  pale  gourds,  fra- 
grant apples,  and  purple  grapes,  a  goat 
("but  say  nothing  about  it")  has  some- 
times stained  its  altar  with  his  blood, 
notwithstanding  the  risk  of  offending 
the  higher  deities  to  whom  the  living 
sacrifice  was  reserved.  Grateful  for 
which  attentions  the  garden  god  bids 
the  boys  be  off  to  pilfer  the  rich  neigh- 
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bor,    obligingly    adding,    'This    path 
will  lead  yon  to  his  gronnda" 

It  is  possible  that  one  other  element 
entered  into  the  cultns  of  Priapus:  some 
grain  of  the  deep-rooted  tendency  to 
associate  monstrosity  with  divinity, 
which  seems  to  have  begun  with  the 
syllogism— the  monstrous  is  abnormal, 
the  divine  is  abnormal,  therefore  the 
monstrous  is  the  divine.  Greece  saved 
the  western  world  from  that  awful 
heresy  by  formulating  the  great  truth 
at  the  basis  of  all  truth,  that  the  divine 
is  normal,  is  beauty,  is  law.  But  the 
natural  man  inclines  to  backsliding, 
and  not  even  to  this  day  in  the  regions 
that  have  inherited  the  light  of  Greece 
is  the  contrary  opinion  wholly  dead. 

Evelyn  Mabtinenoo  Cesabesco. 
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It  is  not  accidentally,  but  on  purpose, 
that  the  word  "our"  is  used  in  the  name 
of  this  article.  "The"  universe  would 
be  quite  as  correct,  because  "our" 
universe  is  "the"  universe  to  us  who 
live  in  it;  and  yet  the  distinguish- 
ing adjective  might  here  mislead 
men's  minds  through  failing  to 
carry  out  its  own  proper  office.  Those 
who  hear  '*the  universe"  spoken  of  as 
descriptive  of  the  stellar  system  do  not 
always  disting^iish  between  this  uni- 
verse and  other  universes,  between 
"our"  universe  and  universes  which  are 
not  "ours." 

It  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a  pity 
that  the  word  has  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  this  particular  use,  as  descriptive 
only  of  a  starry  system.  Its  original 
meaning,  as  defined  in  an  etymological 
dictionary,  is  '*the  universal  or  whole 
system  of  created  things;"  and  until 
recent  years  "the  Universe"  included 
the  idea  of  all  creation.  Then  the  fact 
began  to  dawn  upon  astronomers  that 
our  particular  starry  system  was  not 
all  creation,  and  one  and  another  began 


to  apply  the  word  "universe"  to  our 
starry  system  in  particular,  while 
other  possible  starry  systems  were  also 
spoken  of  as  "other  universes."  The 
alteration  is  somewhat  of  a  pity,  be- 
cause there  would  seem  to  be  no  other 
word  equally  good  to  take  its  place  in 
the  old  sense.  One  may  speak  of  "Crea- 
tion" as  inclusive  of  all  universes  or 
starry  systems;  but  it  might  perhaps 
have  been  better  had  "universe"  been 
allowed  to  retain  its  proper  meaning, 
as  synonymous  with  "all  creation,"  and 
as  inclusive  of  all  starry  systems. 
Possibly  we  may  yet  in  the  course  of 
years  revert  to  this  older  signification 
of  the  term. 

That  such  otner  starry  systems  do 
exist  can  hardly  be  questioned.  Wide 
as  are  the  limits  of  the  stupendous 
system  of  stars,  within  which  our  little 
earth  finds  a  home,  that  system  has 
limits;  it  is  not  infinite  in  extent.  Far, 
very  far,  as  its  distances  reach,  there  is 
a  surrounding  belt  of  space,  wherein 
the  stars  of  our  universe  grow  thinner 
and  yet  more  thin,  dying  slowly  out, 
like  the  scattered  trees  on  the  verge  of 
some  vast  forest  And  beyond  those 
scattered  border-stars  is  a  mighty  and 
dark  void.  But  beyond  the  void  other 
universes  surely  lie;  not  our  universe, 
but  brother  upi verses  to  ours;  perhaps 
greater  in  extent  than  the  one  in  which 
our  lot  is  cast.  Whether  the  faintest 
gleam  of  light  ever  travels  to  us  from 
those  starry  systems  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  answered,  because  it 
depends  upon  other  questions  which 
still  remain  unsolved;  but  that  they 
actually  exist  we  can  hardly  doubt. 
All  astronomical  analogies  point  in  that 
direction.  Beyond  granting  their  prob- 
able existence,  however,  we  know 
positively  nothing  about  those  outer 
systems  of  stars.  We  have  enough  to 
do  in  trying  to  explore  our  own. 

The  universe— our  universe— the  one 
starry  system  of  which  we  can  know 
anything  definite,  is  composed  of  our 
sun  with  his  attendant  worlds;  and  of 
ell  the  stars  visible  to  us  in  the  sky, 
whether  seen  by  the  naked  eye  or 
through  telescopes,  together  with  their 
attendant  worlds;  and  of  most  if  not  all 
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of  the  star-clusters  and  nebulse  scat- 
tered among  the  stars. 

"How  far  off  are  the  stars?"  asks 
somebody  of  an  inquiring  mind;  and  he 
is  perhaps  told  in  answer  that  such  a 
star  is  so  many  thousands  of  millions 
of  miles  away,  that  such  another  is  so 
many  billions  of  miles  away,  that  yet 
another  is  so  many  hundreds  of  billions 
of  milefi  away.  And  very  likely  he 
shakes  his  head  over  the  information, 
feeling  that  all  three  figures  are  alike  to 
him.  Millions  are  millions,  and  billions 
are  billions;  but  the  idea  conveyed  by 
both  expressions,  as  applied  to  measure- 
ment of  distance,  is  simply  one  of  enor- 
mous extent.  Millions  and  billions  are 
much  the  same  in  one's  imagination.  If 
we  wish  to  form  any  definite  notion  as 
to  the  extent  of  our  starry  system,  it  is 
best  to  begin  with  objects  nearer  at 
hand,  and  to  widen  the  distance  grad- 
ually in  thought  to  those  objects  which 
lie  farther  off. 

In  all  the  heavens,  with  the  exception 
of  passing  meteors  or  meteorites,  not 
one  body  occupies  a  position  closer  to 
earth  than  the  moon,  which  is  some  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles 
away.  Very  far,  of  course,  side  by  side 
with  any  earthly  distances,  but  a  mere 
fraction  side  by  side  with  other 
astronomical  distances.  Next  to  the 
moon  our  nearest  occasional  neighbor 
is  Venus,  and  then  Mars.  Both  Venus 
and  Mars,  however,  are  often  farther 
away  from  us  than  the  sun,  which 
remains  always  at  somewhere  about 
the  same  distance,  roughly  at  from 
ninety  to  ninety-three  millions  of  miles. 
This  dividing  space  between  sun  and 
earth  is  of  great  importance  in  think- 
ing about  the  stars,  and  it  should  be 
clearly  impressed  upon  the  mind.  Next 
to  the  sun,  in  point  of  nearness,  come  the 
more  distant  planets;  Jupiter,  which  is 
about  five  times  as  far  from  the  sun  as 
our  earth  is;  Saturn,  nearly  twice  as  far 
as  Jupiter;  Uranus,  nearly  twice  as  far 
as  Saturn;  and  Neptune,  nearly  three 
times  as  far  as  Saturn.  All  these 
planets  belong  to  our  sun,  all  are  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  all  are  part  of  the 
solar  system.  The  size  of  the  solar 
system  as  a  whole,  consisting  thus  of 


the  sun  and  his  planets,  including  our 
earth,  may  be  fairly  well  grasped  by 
any  one  taking  the  trouble  to  master 
two  simple  facts.  They  are  these— that 
our  earth  is  roughly  about  ninety-two 
millions  of  miles  away  from  the  sun, 
and  that  Neptune,  the  outermost  planet 
of  the  solar  system,  is  nearly  thirty 
times  as  far  distant  from  the  sun  as  our 
earth  is. 

Despite  the  actual  greatness  of  the 
Solar  System,  as  expressed  in  miles,  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  something  very 
small  indeed,  compared  with  the  vast- 
ness,  the  immensity,  of  the  Stellar 
System— that  "universe"  of  which  our 
entire  solar  system  forms  but  one 
insignificant  spot.  To  gain  any  true 
idea  of  the  universe,  it  has  been  need- 
ful to  begin  with  our  sun's  system;  and 
a  small  beginning  it  is.  Small  in  one 
sense.  Our  earth's  diameter,  eight 
thousand  miles,  is  large  if  compared 
with  the  distance  which  divides  London 
from  St  Petersburg,  but  it  is  a  trifie 
compared  with  the  gap  which  separates 
our  earth  from  the  moon.  And  the 
space  between  earth  and  sun,  though 
vast  if  compared  with  that  which 
divides  earth  from  moon,  is  a  mere 
Mgaielle  compared  with  the  abyss 
which  Intervenes  between  our  solar  sys- 
tem and  the  nearest  star. 

Some  people  find  a  curious  difficulty 
in  mentally  distinguishing  between 
stars  and  planets.  Again  and  again  they 
hear  that  stars  are  suns,  and  that 
planets  are  worlds,  that  a  sun  is  not  a 
world,  and  that  a  planet  is  not  a  star; 
and  their  confusion  of  mind  on  the  sub* 
Ject  remains  untouched.  Yet  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  really  difficult  to  grasp, 
and  to  see  it  clearly  is  quite  essential  to 
any  understanding  of  the  heavena 
Our  sun  is  a  star,  brother  to  all  tho^ 
twinkling  points  which  lie  scattered  over 
the  night-sky.  Our  world  is  not  a  star 
but  a  planet,  sister  to  the  few  shining 
but  non-twinkling  bright  bodies  which 
appear  to  wander  slowly  among  the 
stars.  The  planets  belong  to  our  soiar 
system— all  of  them,  without  exception, 
that  we  are  able  to  see.  Other  planets 
belonging  to  other  stars  may  and  doubt- 
less   do    exist    in    countless    millions 
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through  the  univense;  but  we  have  no 
power  to  detect  their  presence.  They, 
like  the  planets  which  belong  to  our  sun, 
shine  by  the  reflected  brightness  of 
their  particular  star,  not  by  their  own 
intrinsic  radiance;  and  so  they  cannot 
be  seen  at  a  very  great  distance.  Any 
watcher,  with  eyesight  and  telescopes 
such  as  ours,  gazing  from  the  region  of 
any  star  in  the  sky,  outside  our  solar 
system,  would  see  nothing  whatever  of 
the  planets  or  the  moons  of  our  system. 
He  might  make  out  the  sun,  as  a  more 
or  less  dim  star;  he  would  not  be  able 
to  detect  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  still  less  our 
little  earth. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
every  single  star  in  the  whole  universe 
lies  outside  our  solar  system,  with  only 
one  exception.  That  exception  is  our 
sun.  So  by  the  Solar  System  we  mean 
the  little  family  or  kingdom  of  one  star, 
known  to  us  as  the  sun;  and  that  star 
is  one  of  tens  of  millions  of  stars  which 
all  together  make  up  the  enormous 
Stellar  System;  and  that  stellar  system 
is  doubtless  one  of  very  many— per- 
haps millions— of  stellar  systems,  all  of 
which  together  make  up  the  created 
universe,  using  that  word  in  Its  older 
and  not  in  its  more  modern  sense. 

It  is  worth  while  making  an  effort  to 
picture  to  ourselves  the  vast  extent  of 
the  starry  system,  in  which  we  reside. 
Having  gained  some  faint  notion  of  the 
extent  of  the  lesser  solar  system,  which 
occupies  a  small  comer  of  the  stellar 
system,  we  must  work  outward  from 
that  beginning.  Let  us  take  for  our 
unit  of  measurement  the  ^pace  which 
separates  earth  from  sun;  and  let  the 
ninety-two  millions  of  miles  of  this 
distance  be  represented  in  our  minds 
by  one  single  inch.  In  proportion,  the 
sun  himself  must  be  pictured  by  a  tiny 
ball,  less  than  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  while  our  earth  must 
be  a  mere  speck,  less  than  one-ten« 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
And  this  little  sun  and  this  minute 
earth  must  be  Just  one  inch  asunder. 

Following  out  the  same  idea,  Mercury 
and  Venus,  being  closer  to  the  sun  than 
we  are,  have  to  be  less  than  one  Incn 
away  from  him;  while  Jupiter  will  be 


five  inches  off,  Saturn  will  be  ten 
inches  off,  Uranus  will  be  over  nineteen 
inches  off,  Neptune  will  be  almost 
thirty  inches  off.  Then  the  solar  sys- 
tem as  a  whole,  leaving  only  out  of  the 
question  certain  comets  which  travel 
farther,  will  be  enclosed  in  a  circle,  less 
than  two  yards  in  diameter. 

The  question  arises  next— what  will 
be  the  proportionate  size  of  the  stellar 
system  on  this  same  scale  of  measure- 
ment? If  the  solar  system  is  to  be  com- 
prised with  a  hoop,  not  two  yards 
across,  how  wide  a  space  should  we 
allow  to  the  surrounding  system  of 
stars,  "our  universe?"  How  near  will 
be  the  nearest  of  outlying  stars?  And 
the  answer  is  sufficiently  startling.  If 
the  sun  is  reckoned  to  be  one  inch  away 
from  our  earth,  if  Neptune  Is  reckoned 
to  be  less  than  three  feet  away  from  the 
sun;  then,  on  the  same  scale,  the  star 
which  lies  closest  of  all  outer  stars  in 
the  whole  universe  to  us,  Alpha  Cen- 
taur! by  name,  must  be  reckoned  as 
lying  at  a  distance  of  about  three  and 
a  half  miles  t  And  between  the  two- 
nothing!  At  least,  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  a  star.  An  occasional  comet  may  lag 
slowly  along  in  the  darkness,  finding 
its  way  from  one  sun-system  to  another; 
and  dark  bodies,  cooled  suns,  may 
possibly  float  here  or  there  unseen  by 
us;  but  of  stars,  radiant  with  heat  and 
light,  none  are  found  in  that  wide  area. 

Astronomical  writers  sometimes  talk 
of  stars  "in  the  vicinity"  of  the  sun;  and 
this  is  what  is  meant  by  "vicinity." 
Think  of  the  distances  implied.  Our 
whole  solar  system  is  flrst  brought 
down  into  a  small  circle,  two  yards 
across  — every  inch  in  those  yards 
standing  for  more  than  ninety  mil- 
lions of  miles— and  then,  on  every 
side  and  above  and  below,  is  an 
encompassing  void  of  three  and  a 
half  miles;  every  inch  of  those 
miles  again  representing  more  than 
ninety  millions  of  miles.  And  then  we 
come  upon  one  gleaming  star!  Only 
one  quite  so  near.  Another  star  in  the 
sun*s  "vicinity,"  known  as  61  Cygni, 
would  lie  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles; 
and  the  brilliant  Sirius  would  be  over 
ten  miles  off.    Others  must  be  placed 
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at  distances  of  twenty  miles,  fifty  miles, 
one  hundred  miles.  It  Is  easy  to  start 
with  a  list  of  these  figures;  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  where  one  should  stop.  That  the 
starry  system  has  limits  we  do  not 
doubt;  but  to  define  those  limits  is  not 
possible.  On  such  a  scale  as  is  given 
above,  those  limits  certainly  would  not 
lie  within  a  distance  of  (me  hundred 
miles,  nor  of  one  thousand  miles.  It  is 
believed  that  some  dim  stars,  barely  to 
be  detected,  may  be  ten  thousand  times 
as  far  away  as  our  sun's  nearest 
neighbor,  Alpha  Gentauri;  and  this  at 
once  gives,  even  on  our  very  much 
reduced  scale,  a  line  from  the  centre  of 
thirty-five  thousand  miles.  Suppose 
that  the  limits  of  the  stellar  system  lay 
somewhere  about  there.  Thirty-five 
thousand  miles  each  way  from  the  cen- 
tre would  mean  a  diameter  for  the 
whole  of  seventy  thousand  milea  Im- 
agine a  starry  system,  seventy  thousand 
miles  across  from  side  to  side;  each  inch 
in  those  miles  representing  ninety-two 
millions  of  real  miles;  and  somewhere 
in  the  midst  of  it  our  small  solar  system. 
Just  two  yards  across,  separated  from 
all  other  stars  by  a  wide  blank  of  three 
or  four  miles! 

That  would  be  stupendous  enough. 
But  we  have  no  reason  whatever  for 
supposing  that  the  limits  of  our  uni- 
verse do  lie  there.  The  true  boundaries 
of  the  stellar  system  may  be  twice  as 
far,  four  times  as  far,  ten  times  as  far. 
We  do  not  even  know  with  certainty 
that  our  solar  system  is  placed  any- 
where near  its  centre,  though  this  seems 
rather  likely.  Far  off  as  the  boundary 
reaches  in  one  direction,  it  may  reach 
much  farther  in  another  direction. 

An  illustration  very  commonly  used, 
to  convey  some  idea  of  star  distances, 
is  that  of  the  passage  of  light;  and  an 
allusion  to  it  here  may  tend  to  enforce 
the  illustration  already  used.  A  ray  of 
light  travels  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  miles 
in  one  second.  Light  coming  from  the 
sun  reaches  us  in  less  than  nine  min- 
utes; and  from  Alpha  Gentauri  in  about 
four  years  and  four  months.  Here 
again  we  have  the  wide  surrounding 
void  between  our  sun  and  all  other 


stars.  Here  again  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  beyond  the  nearer  stars  are 
multitudes  of  more  distant  stars,  and 
that  the  light  from  them  arrives  here, 
not  in  four  years,  but  in  ten  years,  in 
twenty  years,  in  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years,  in  a  thousand  or  five  thousand 
years,  and  so  on.  Here  again  no  limit 
can  be  definitely  placed.  It  has  been 
roughly  calculated  that  the  whole 
stellar  system  may  perhaps  consist  of 
somewhere  about  one  hundred  millions 
of  stars;  but  no  doubt  it  may  equally 
well  consist  of  two  hundred  millions. 
It  has  also  been  roughly  calculated,  or 
conjectured,  that  the  light  of  a  star  on 
one  outer  verge  of  the  system  may  per- 
haps travel  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  system  to  the  opposite  outer  verge 
in  the  course  of  some  thirty  thousand 
years— each  instant  of  those  thirty  thou- 
sand years,  darting  through  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  thousand  miles  of 
space.  But  the  length  of  time  occupied 
in  this  Journey  might  equally  well  be 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  years. 

The  entire  universe  must,  one  would 
think,  be  a  marvellous  tangle  of  star- 
beams;  all  these  millions  of  suns  send- 
ing forth  each  moment  all  their  millions 
of  light-rays;  and  all  those  rays,  once 
started,  travelling  onward  and  onward 
in  a  direct  line  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
the  system— how  much  farther  still  who 
shall  say?— unless  stopped  in  mid- 
career.  But  although  the  rays  are  there 
in  a  sense,  they  are  not  visible  as  light, 
except  when  they  strike  upon  and  are 
checked  by  some  object  In  their  path. 
Space  itself,  through  which  these  rays 
are  hastening,  may  be  said  to  be  dark. 
The  light  is  hidden  till  the  beams  are 
captured. 

Another  curious  fact  in  connection 
with  this  subject  is  the  historical  nature 
of  starlight.  What  we  see,  when  we 
look  at  the  heavens,  is  the  stars  as 
they  once  were,  not  as  they  are  at  this 
moment.  This  is  an  oft-told  truth,  yet 
it  can  hardly  be  too  often  told,  because 
it  is  not  easy  of  realization.  Suppose 
that  you  are  gazing  at  a  distant  lamp 
as  it  was  when  the  ray  which  now 
strikes  your  eye  left  it.  No  matter  that 
the  time  between  is  very  short;  still  it 
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exists;  for  light  always  takes  time  to 
travel.  If  that  lamp  Is  put  out,  you 
continue  to  see  it  for  a  fraction  of  a 
second  after  its  light  ha«  ceased  to  be. 
In  the  matter  of  a  lamp,  the  fraction  of 
time  is  too  small  to  be  appreciable;  but 
in  the  matter  of  light  from  the  stars, 
matters  are  widely  different. 

Here  is  a  ray  of  sunlight  resting  on 
your  face.  That  ray  tells  you  of  the 
state  of  the  sun  close  upon  nine  minutes 
ago.  It  brings  you  a  picture  of  the  sun, 
as  the  sun  was  then.  It  does  not  tell 
you  of  the  condition  of  the  sun  now,  at 
this  instant. 

Look  at  bright  Sirius,  shining  and 
twinkling  in  the  sky.  The  ray  of  light 
that  impinges  on  your  eyeball  tells  you 
what  Sirius  was  like,  more  than  ten 
years  ago.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
Sirius  may  no  longer  be  exactly  like 
that  Within  the  last  six  months 
Sirius  might  have  undergone  a  collision 
with  some  other  star,  and  might  have 
blazed  up  in  consequence  with  a  tenfold 
splendor.  Not  at  all  likely,  of  course; 
but  not  among  events  utterly  impos- 
sible. If  things  were  so,  the  news 
would  come  to  you,  brought  by  star- 
beams  travelling  from  Sirius— not  to- 
morrow, or  next  year,  but  somewhere 
about  ten  years  or  more  hence.  From 
now  till  then  all  rays  coming  in  from 
Sirius  would  have  started  before  the 
collision  took  place,  and  so  they  would 
be  able  to  say  nothing  about  it.  Speak- 
ing in  human  language,  they  would  not 
know  anything  of  that  collision. 

Or  look  through  a  telescope  at  some 
tiny  star,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  light  from  that  star  perhaps  left 
its  surface  before  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  It  may  be— it  is  no^ 
quite  impossible— that  the  tiny  star  has 
since  those  days  actually  left  off  shin- 
ing; but  still  we  see  it  in  our  sky,  be- 
cause the  rays  which  started  while  it 
yet  shone  are  arriving  moment  by 
moment,  telling  us  the  story  of  what  the 
star  was  like,  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
before  it  parted  with  its  brightness. 

Perhaps  again  we  are  examining 
through  a  large  telescope  a  faint  and 
far-off   nebula;    a   mass   of    whirling 


gases,  the  light  of  which  has  taken,  say, 
ten  thousand  years  to  get  here.  We  see 
what  the  nebula  was  like  in  prehistoric 
ages.  It  may  since  then  have  lessened  in 
size  and  changed  in  shape.  It  may  now 
wear  a  very  different  aspect;  and  men 
looking  from  earth,  ten  thousand  years 
hence,  will  be  able  to  see  what  that 
nebula  was  like  in  our  days.  All  these 
things  help  us  to  understand  what  the 
immensity  of  the  stellar  system  is— and 
yet  more,  to  imagine  dimly  what  the 
measureless  extent  of  all  creation  must 
be,  if  many  such  star-systems  float  side 
by  side  throughout  the  vast  domains  of 
space. 

One  other  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of;  and  this  is,  the  rapid  and  incessant 
motion  of  all  the  stars.  Our  starry 
system  is  no  fixed  and  rigid  mass.  We 
talk  indeed  of  "fixed  stars,*'  and  our 
ancestors  believed  in  them;  but  we  now 
know  better.  The  constellations  keep 
their  respective  shapes  through  ages, 
yet  such  a  phenomenon  as  an  immov- 
able star  is  not  found  in  the  universe. 
Not  a  star  in  the  heavens  remains  ever 
for  two  consecutive  seconds  in  the  same 
place.  Every  distant  sun  is  on  tne 
steady  rush  toward  some  goal;  and 
each  sun  carries  with  him,  wherever 
he  goes,  all  his  attendant  worlds  and 
satellites. 

Our  sun  is  speeding  through  space  at 
the  rate  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  miles  each  day;  nevertheless,  the 
enormous  distance  which  separates  us 
from  the  nearest  star  is  not  apparently 
thereby  diminished.  That  is  to  say, 
we  cannot  see,  we  cannot  take 
cognizance  of,  the  diminishment.  So 
wide  and  vast  is  the  dividing  chasm, 
that  if  our  sun  were  to  continue  steadily 
onward  at  his  present  rate,  and  if  the 
motion  were  straight  towards  Alpha 
Gentauri,  and  if  Alpha  Gentauri  re- 
mained for  ages  where  he  is,  we  should 
not  approach  the  actual  neighborhood 
of  that  star  in  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  years. 

And  with  other  stars  it  is  the  same. 
They,  too,  are  hastening  onward,  this 
way  and  that  way.  Most  of  them  are 
doubtless  held  in  and  controlled  by  the 
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whole  mass  of  their  companion*8tar8, 
each  exerting  a  measure  of  attractive 
power  over  all  the  rest  Some  few 
stars  are  known  to  be  whirling  along  at 
speeds  so  terrific,  that  it  has  been  se- 
riously questioned  whether  all  the  stars 
in  the  stellar  system  can  possibly  hold 
them  in— whether  they  are  not  mere 
passing  visitants  from  some  other 
starry  system  or  universe,  coming  out 
from  the  black  vista  on  one  side,  pass- 
ing through  our  midst  during  a  few 
millions  of  years  of  journeying,  then 
plunging  into  the  dark  vista  on  the 
other  side,  never  to  return. 

Things  may  be  so.  We  know  little 
about  the  matter;  and  until  we  can  at 
least  roughly  number  the  stars  of  which 
our  stellar  system  is  formed,  we  cannot 
possibly  calculate  the  power  of  control 
which  they  unitedly  possess  over  any 
individual  in  their  midst.  If  things 
were  so,  it  would  be,  on  a  much  vaster 
scale,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  visita- 
tions of  strange  comets,  often  known  in 
our  solar  system— comets  coming  from 
other  sun-systems,  passing  among  the 
planets,  then  rushing  off  in  a  new 
direction.  We  are  a  great  deal  more 
at  home  in  affairs  of  the  solar  system 
than  in  those  of  the  stellar  system. 

These  wondrous  "far  distances"  of 
the  universe,  using  the  word  in  either 
Its  narrower  or  its  wider  sense,  bring 
a  sense  of  oppression  and  of  bewilder- 
ment. Not  miles  upon  miles,  but  mil- 
lions of  miles  upon  millions  of  miles  are 
heaped  together,  till  the  brain  refuses 
to  accept  the  offered  load.  But,  while 
it  is  not  possible  to  picture  to  ourselves 
the  reality  of  those  immeasurable 
wastes,  amid  which  distant  stars  at 
wide  intervals  are  found  to  float,  it  is 
possible,  by  some  such  method  as  is 
offered  above,  to  gain  a  notion  of  the 
comparative  proportions  of  the  world  we 
live  in,  of  the  smaller  system  to  which 
our  world  belongs,  of  the  vaster  system 
of  which  that  little  system  forms  a  part, 
and  of  the  stupendous  universe  of  all 
creation,  throughout  which  stars  and 
star-systems  innumerable  are  scattered 
like  fine  gold-dust  by  the  hand  of  the 
Divine  Creator. 
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From  The  Speetator. 
THOMAS  HUGHES. 

Although  Mr.  Hughes— '*Tom  Hughes 
as  he  was  called  wherever  the  English 
language   is  spoken— had    passed   the 
allotted  span  of  human  life,  the  news 
of  his  death  will  come  with  a  shock  on 
all  who  knew  him.    It  was  so  impos- 
sible to  think  of  him  as  an  old  man,  or 
as  a  man  not  full  of  breezy  vigor,  alike 
in  his  physique  and  in  his  brain.    From 
early  manhood,  all  through  a  career 
marked  often  by  storm  and  stress,  and 
sometimes  by  misfortune,  he  had  been 
the  same,  a  man  full  of  strength  and 
'*go,"  whose  presence  was  an  encourage- 
ment, whose  courage  was  always  there, 
whose  spirit— we  do  not  say  spirits— 
never  flagged,  who  found  in  his  view  of 
this  world  and  the  next  a  source  of 
hope  and  cheerfulness  which  was  inex- 
haustible.   It  was  as  impossible  to  be 
with   him    in   a  room    for   Ave   min- 
utes without  feeling  exhilarated  and 
strengthened  as  to  be  on  a  hilMde  in 
summer  without  feeling  the  blood  course 
more  easily  through  the  veins.    Though 
he  was  a  serious  man  at  bottom,  one 
never  thought  of  death  in  connection 
with  him  any  more  than  one  did  of 
unhappiness,    though    he    had    in   his 
temperament  a  melancholy  vein.    He 
raised  somehow  the  spirits  of  those  to 
whom  he  spoke,  gave  them  encourage- 
ment, made  them  feel  the  influence  of 
a  true  English  out-of-door  refreshing 
nature.     He   was   not,   we  think,   an 
optimist  in  opinion,  rather  he  had  many 
apprehensions,  especially  of  late  years, 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  world,  but  yet 
as  he  talked  something  in  his  bearing, 
in  his  view  of  individual  men,  in  his 
conception  of  the  ways  of  Providence— 
for  he  was  a  man  with  a  living  faith- 
made  your  own  apprehensions  less,  tni, 
as  he  left  you,  you  felt  the  air  was 
lighter  and  the  clouds  upon  the  move. 
People  speak  of  him  as  if  he  were  the 
author  of   one   book,    "Tom   Brown's 
Schooldays,"  and  no  doubt  that  was  a 
remarkable  performance.    It  is  still, 
after  forty  years,  the  only  picture  of 
school  life  in  which  schoolboys  believe, 
and  probably  no  schoolboy  ever  readmit 
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without  becoming  in  some  measure  at 
once  a  more  reflective  and  a  manlier 
lad.  Moreover,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  his  picture  of  Dr.  Arnold  helped 
exceedingly  in  developing  the  general 
appreciation  of  that  great  figure,  and 
therefore  in  creating  all  over  the  En- 
glish-speaking world  the  ideal  of  the 
schoolmaster,  of  the  man,  that  is,  who 
moulds,  so  far  as  any  one  is  ever 
moulded— which  is  not  a  great  way-« 
the  next  generation  of  the  directing 
class.  'Tom  Brown's  Schooldays"  Is 
full  of  life  and  of  characters  so  vividly 
portrayed,  that  we  have  always 
doubted  whether  its  author  did  not  miss 
his  true  literary  vocation,  and  whether 
he  could  not,  with  his  wide  knowledge 
alike  of  nature  and  of  men,  have  sur- 
passed his  friend  Charles  Kingsley, 
and  perhaps  rivalled  Scott,  as  a  novelist 
of  adventure.  But  he  was  not,  even  as 
litterateur,  a  man  of  one  book.  Nothing 
that  he  wrote  ever  had  the  same  suc- 
cess, but  he  wrote  frequently,  and  we 
know  nothing  of  his  which  is  below  his 
reputation,  or  which  lacks  the  impress 
of  his  fine  Judgment  and  his  vivacious 
righteousness,--especially  when  any  op- 
pression moved  him  to  moral  wrath,  or 
any  lofty  trait  of  character  stirred  his 
abundant  appreciation.  Bven  the  let- 
ters published  in  our  own  columns 
under  the  signature  of  "Vacuus  Viator," 
which  were,  of  course,  tossed  off  with- 
out premeditation  in  the  leisure  mo- 
ments of  his  holidays,  are  full  of 
passages  brimming  over  with  insight 
and  humor,  and  occasionally  with 
descriptive  power.  Mr.  Hughes  was 
not,  however,  essentially  a  litterateur 
at  all.  By  temperament  he  was  a  man 
of  action,  always  at  work,  organizing 
and  teaching  at  the  Working  Men*s 
College,  starting  and  helping  to  guide 
coK)p€rative  societies— we  have  heard 
that  he  was  connected  first  and  last 
with  eighteenr-organizing  and  com- 
manding a  regiment  of  volunteers,  or 
trying  to  found  a  new  colony  for  middle^ 
class  Englishmen  in  the  unoccupied 
spaces  of  Tennessee.  That  colony 
created  quite  an  excitement  among  pro- 
fessional men  and  small  squires,  and 


produced,  among  other  things,  an 
avalanche  of  applications  which  almost 
dismayed  Mr.  Hughes,  though  he 
knew  England,  and  revealed  unsus- 
pected depths  of  trouble  in  apparently 
prosperous  British  households.  He  did 
not  succeed  in  all  his  business  under- 
takings. He  had  rather  too  hearty  an 
antipathy,  we  fancy,  for  what  he  called 
"slave  driving,"  which  in  business  is 
often  the  equivalent  of  discipline,  and 
he  always  believed  in  men  a  little  too 
readily,  especiaUy  if  they  wanted  any 
service  of  him,— to  ask  anjrthing  of  Tom 
Hughes  was  to  make  him  think  better 
of  you  at  once,  sometimes,  indeed,  much 
too  well— while  he  always  maintained 
an  ideal  which  was  Just  a  trifle  too 
high  for  his  collaborateurs.  He  was 
always,  for  instance,  bullying  his  co- 
operative societies  for  not  sharing 
profits  freely  enough  with  those  whom 
they  employed  or  with  whom  they 
dealt,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  though 
he  never  became  unpopular,  he  never 
carried  a  vote.  For  the  same  reasons 
he  made  no  figure  in  Parliament,  though 
he  was  always  listened  to  with  sym- 
pathy, and  though  there,  as  everywhere 
else  that  the  current  of  his  life  carried 
him,  the  charm  of  his  character  and  its 
rousing  effect  was  immediately  ac- 
knowledged. 

Throughout  life,  indeed,  Mr.  Hughes 
was  the  living  embodiment  of  the  ideas 
of  that  group,  which  was  called  by  out- 
siders now  the  "Christian  Socialists," 
now  the  "Muscular  Christians,"  and 
again  the  "Mauricians,"  and  which 
effected  less  directly,  and  perhaps  more 
indirectly,  than  any  group  of  our  time. 
They  did  not  construct  a  church,  still 
less  found  a  sect,  or  even  an  associa- 
tion; but  they  dispersed  a  vapor  which 
had  in  the  forties,  when  Evangelicalism 
was  Just  spending  its  last  strength,  be- 
gun to  settle  upon  Christian  life  in  En- 
gland. A  notion  had  begun  to  spread 
that  life,  to  be  Christian,  should  not 
only  be  serious  but  sedentary,  not  only 
meditative  at  times  and  seasons,  but 
kept  apart  from  the  rougher  work  of 
the  world,  unless  indeed— and  the  excep- 
tion greatly  increased  the  revolt  against 
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the  doctrine— the  buBinesB  was  money- 
making,  which  was  termed  ''enlai^gins 
one's  means  of  usefulness,"  The 
Muscular  Christians  rebelled  at  these 
ideas  with  a  stir  and  stramash  audible 
to  all  men,  and  though  they  were  de- 
nounced, argued  with,  ridiculed,  and 
reproved,  they  succeeded  in  dispersing 
that  fog.  They  honored  s(^diers.  They 
worshipped  explorers.  They  forgave 
sportsmen.  They  defended  all  who  did 
the  rough  work  of  the  world  even  when 
they  had  to  do  it  roughly,  and  taught 
once  more  the  old  creed  that  Ghris^ 
tianity  was  intended  to  purify  the 
world,  not  to  arrest  its  course,  that 
manliness  was  one  of  the  foundations 
of  virtue,  and  that  a  man  who  shrunk 
from  his  duties  in  the  name  of  Christ 
would  assuredly  be  rejected  by  his 
master.  With  T.  Hughes  and  Charles 
Kingsley  and  J.  M.  Ludlow,  and  many 
another,  to  express  their  thoughts,  they 
soon  caught  the  public  ear,  and  though, 
as  we  have  said,  they  founded  no 
school,  and  for  themselves  assiuned  no 
distinctive  name,  the  impression  they 
made  and  the  change  they  wrought  was 
deep  and  lasting.  They  not  only 
arrested  a  tendency  towards  effeminacy 
which  probably  would  in  any.  case  have 
been  evanescent,  but  they  brought  back 
to  Christianity  entire  classes,  and 
especially  a  large  class  of  English  gen- 
tlemen, who  in  their  disgust  at  ten- 
dencies wholly  alien  to  their  tempera- 
ments, had  begun  to  think  whether  a 
little  infusion  of  ''manly  heathenism" 
would  not  be  good  for  the  community. 
They  maintained  that  piety  and  Joyous- 
ness  were  not  inconsistent,  that  David 
with  his  over-vigorous  life  was  a  better 
man  than  Saul  with  his  melancholia, 
that  the  life  of  the  sea  and  the  field 
and  the  mine  was  as  good  as  the*  life  of 
the  parsonage,  that  there  was  other 
Christian  work  than  preaching  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  that,  in  short.  It 


was  possible  to  lead  the  life  of  an 
average  English  gentleman  or  work- 
man and  be  a  good  Christian  too. 
Some  of  them  went  too  far  in  their 
recoil,  as  appeared  when  the  contro- 
versy over  (Governor  Byre  divided  ail 
England;  but  in  the  main  their  ideas 
acted  as  a  brisk  breeze  acts  upon  a 
sultry  day,  clearing  away  the  haze, 
restoring  health  to  the  sickly  and  vigor 
to  the  exhausted.  Of  this  movement 
Hughes  was  not  the  soul,  for  F.  D. 
Maurice,  with  his  saintliness  and  his 
sense,  must  be  called  that;  but  he  was 
in  a  way  its  life-blood,— he  so  visibly 
lived  the  whole  doctrine,  lived  it 
heartily  and  enjoyingly  long  after  the 
force  of  the  movement  had  spent  itself 
from  the  absence  of  resistance.  It  had 
suited  his  inner  nature,  all  his  convic- 
tions, all  his  inherited  prejudices,  all  his 
ideas  of  the  work  he  wanted  to  do  in  the 
world,  and  he  loved  it  heartily.  Per- 
haps, knowing  the  good  effect  that  had 
been  produced,  he  exaggerated  latterly 
the  danger  of  the  world  slipping  back 
into  that  particular  rut,  and  acquired, 
as  he  once  said  of  himself,  too  much 
"tolerance  for  the  intolerable,"  if  only 
it  was  strong  and  manly;  but  that,  and 
a  certain  impulsiveness  as  of  a  bright 
schoolboy,  were  the  only  foibles  his 
friends— and  he  had  many  of  characters 
far  removed  from  his  own— ever  de- 
tected in  a  nature  which  from  first  to 
last  was  full  of  simplicity  and  sweet- 
ness and  wholesomeness  as  of  the 
country-side.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  rather 
perverse  destiny  which  compelled  Mr. 
Hughes  to  live  mainly  in  cities.  He 
was  so  essentially  the  English  squire, 
made  gentle  by  cultivation,  tolerant  by 
incessant  intercourse  with  many  va- 
rieties of  men,  and  pure  by  a  certain 
grace  of  God,  which  no  one  ever  talked 
intimately  with  him  without  perceiv- 
ing. 
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SILENCE  OWEN. 
Died  1806. 

A  portrait    old.     The    artist    sought    to 

render 
A  face  half  shy,  half  arch,  and  wholly 

tender. 
Dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  a  figure  slight  and 

slender — 
My  grand-aunt  Silence! 

That  was  her  "favorite  walk"  that  winds 

down  there. 
And,    when    the    low    wind    makes    the 

branches  stir, 
I  sometimes  dream  I  catch  a  glimpse  of 

her, 
A  phantom  Silence! 

She  never  thought  herself  misunderstood. 

Or  prated  of  the  wrongs  of  womanhood, 

And  yet,  I  think,  the  quiet  life  did  good; 

Sweet  grand-aunt  Silence! 


The  Sabbath  teaching  was  her  "constant 

care." 
To  see  her  listening  with  so  grave  an  air, 
A  saint  might  smile;  a  sinner  breathe  a 

prayer. 
My  tender  Silence, 

In    all   her   simple   ways   she   strove  to 

please: 
Hers  were  the  flowers  that  perfumed  all 

the  breeze, 
The  golden  honey  from  the  hive  of  bees. 
My  busy  Silence, 

And  she  had  some  few  pleasures  simpler 

yet' 
With  skilful   hand  she  touch'd  the  old 

spinnet, 
Or  danc'd  at  Ghristmastide  a  minuet. 

My  merry  Silence, 

I 

Of  imwdered  beaux  she  had,  mayhap,  a 

score, 
And  with  their  foolishness  she  sweetly 

bore — 
But  one  there  was  who  "charmed  her 

more  and  more!" 
My  happy  Silence! 

An  old-time  sailor.    And  she  "heard  with 

pride, 
Tales  of  his  courage,  which  is  true  and 

tried." 
They  spent  some  "happy  days,"  too,  "side 

by  side!" 
Dear  grand-aunt  Silenee, 


She  "missed  him  vastly"  when  he  saiFd 

away, 
Yet  tried  to  "smile  as  brightly,  day  by 

day, 
Although,   Dear  Heart,   my  Life  seeuK 

Dull  and  Grey." 
My  brave,  true  Silence! 

And  then  we  read,  "He  bravely  met  the 

foe!" 
Some  tears  still  blot  those  words  of  long 

ago, 
Those  days  were  very  full  of  grief  and 

woe, 
My  loving  Silence! 

What  need  is  there  her  further  life  to  tell? 
All  were  not  struck  who  died  by  shot  and 

shell; 
Some  hearts  grew  still  because  they  lovod 
so  well, 
Like  sweet,  shy  Silence, 

Temple  Bar. 


x<HE  SLEEPINO  BEAUTY. 

Earth,  like  a  princess  charmed  asleep 

By  wizard  spells  in  years  of  old. 

In  winter's  cavern  lies  a-cold. 
And  round  her  still  the  snows  shall  sweep* 
And  roaring  winds  their  watches  keep. 

Till  dawns  the  joyous  hour  foretold. 

And  fairy  spring  with  wand  of  gold 
Exulting  from  the  skies  doth  leap. 
Then,  like  a  prince  of  gay  romance. 

Hot-footed  on  his  sweet  emprise. 
The  happy  poet  shall  advance 

To  where  the  dream-bound  beauty  lies,. 
And  woo  with  his  enraptured  glance 

The  wonder  of  her  waking  eyes. 

Speaker.       Abthub  AustiN-JackboK. 


May-bloom  foameth  pink  and  white, 
Apple-bloom  hath  purple  light, 
Butterflies  have  fairy  flight. 
Leaves  dally  in  their  young  delight. 

Golden-cups  with  burnished  boat 
On  billowy  verdure  lightly  float 
In  labyrinths  under,  dim,  remote. 

Daisy  and  speedwell  blend  their  fine 
Trebles  in  the  joy  divine. 
While  yellow-dotted  bees  hum  over 
Honeyed  purple  of  the  clover. 

Soft  fertile  gold  fills  every  flower. 
Birds  warble  and  pair  in  every  bower;: 
We  yield  to  life's  abounding  power- 
Now  or  never.  Love's  full  hour. 

RODBN  KOEL. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Bevlew. 
JSAN  BAPTISTE  AND  HIS  LANaUAOE. 

When  the  French-Canadian  came  to 
lodge  on  British  premises,  we  flattered 
ourselves  he  would  soon  become  one  of 
the  family.  We  have  been  disap- 
pointed. 

The  truth  is,  Jean  Baptiste  never  did 
come  to  lodge  in  our  house;  that  is  Just 
our  British  way  of  putting  it  We  an- 
nexed his  shanty  to  our  mansion,  that 
was  alL  But  surely  that  was  enough 
to  make  a  John  Bull  of  him? 

No;  Jean  Baptiste  is  Jean  Baptiste 
still.  The  storms  of  progress  have  beat 
upon  his  hut  for  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  and  the  air  within  is  what  It  was 
a  century  ago.  The  force  of  our  ex- 
ample, the  sense  of  our  superiority,  the 
winsomeness  of  manner  by  which  John 
Bull  commonly  insinuates  himself  into 
the  affection  of  other  subject  races, 
have  all  been  lost  on  the  French- 
Canadian.  He  is  more  Catholic  than 
the  pope,  more  French  than  President 
Faure.  The  red,  white,  and  blue,  which 
cross  each  other  on  the  flag  above  his 
roof,  re-arrange  themselves  in  three 
broad  stripes  around  his  heart.  When 
the  bells  of  Protestantism  are  calling 
him  to  church,  he  is  going  home  to  din- 
ner from  mass.  While  the  commerce 
of  the  world  is  shouting  round  him  in 
English,  he  chatters  his  little  bargains 
in  his  mother  tongue,  and  sings  the 
chansons  of  his  grandfather. 

It  is  the  language  of  Jean  Baptiste 
more  than  his  religion,  more  even  than 
his  blood,  that  keeps  him  what  he  is— 
the  most  interesting  because  the  most 
resisting  of  all  the  human  creatures  we 
are  trying  to  turn  into  Englishmen. 

In  case  what  I  have  said  should  seem 
too  flatly  contradicted  by  what  I  am 
going  to  say,  let  me  remark  that  the 
foregoing  assertions  are  as  true  in 
general  as  the  following  are  in  particu- 
lar. From  our  impatient  point  of  view 
Jean  Baptiste  appears  to  stand  like  a 
rock  against  the  rising  tide  of  Angllflca- 
tion.  To  his  anxious  parents  and 
guardians  he  seems  to  yield.  "On!"  cry 
we.  "Back!"  cry  they.  And  neither  we 
nor  they  think  he  is  doing  as  we  tell 
him.    "Le  cl6ricalisme  c'est  Tennemi," 


say  the  Gambettas  in  France.  No»  say 
Tardivel  and  his  fellow-crusaders  in 
New  France,  "ranglicisme,  voiUl  Ten- 
nemi!" 

On  Midsummer  day,  which  being  the 
festival  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste  is  the  great 
national  holiday  of  the  two  million 
Frenchmen  in  America,  the  commonest 
inscription  flaunted  through  the  streets 
of  Quebec  and  Montreal  is  this:  "Notre 
Langnie,  nos  Lois  et  notre  Religion." 
These  are  the  three  chief  materials  of 
that  Chinese-wall  which  has  shut  the 
nineteenth  century  out  of  Lower 
Canada.  Whether  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury is  to  have  any  better  luck  will 
depend  largely  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  mortar  is  picked  out  Religion  may 
be  the  stone  of  which  the  wall  is  built, 
and  law  the  broken  glass  on  top,  but 
language  is  the  cement  that  holds  all 
together.  It  is  easy  to  understand, 
therefore,  how  Tanglicisme  est  Ten- 
nemi,"  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
French-Canadian  nationalist;  and  all 
French-Canadians  are  nationalists. 

From  the  dust-heap  of  unfulflUed 
prophecy  I  picked  this  specimen  the 
other  day:  "Canada  once  taken  by  the 
English— a  few  years  will  be  enough  to 
make  it  English."  The  words  were  ad^ 
dressed  to  the  French  government  in 
1759  by  General  Montcalm,  who,  in  his 
camp  at  Quebec,  was  facing  a  proba- 
bility that  he  could  not  hold  Canada  for 
Louis  much  longer.  The  English,  he 
was  kind  enough  to  say,  might  wish  to 
adapt  their  system  of  government  to 
the  varying  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
tries to  be  governed,  but  the  thing  was 
impossible  "because  of  their  defective 
system  of  constitutions."  "If  En- 
gland," the  French  general  declared, 
"after  conquering  Canada,  knew  how 
to  attach  the  country  to  herself  by 
policy  and  advantages,  if  she  did 
not  interfere  with  its  religion,  its 
laws.  Its  language,  its  customs,  its 
old  government,  then  Canada,  sepa- 
rated by  all  these  from  the  other  col- 
onies, would  always  be  an  isolated 
country.  But  that  is  not  the  policy  of 
Britain.  If  the  English  make  a  con- 
quest they  must  needs  change  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country.    They  bring 
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in  their  own  laws,  their  own  ways  of 
thinking,  tneir  very  religion,  which  they 
compel  the  people  to  adopt  under 
penalty  at  least  of  losing  their  citizen- 
ship. In  a  word,  if  you  are  conquered 
by  Englishmen  you  have  to  become  En- 
glish yourselves." 

The  brave  but  despondent  soldier 
went  on  to  draw  a  melancholy  picture 
of  those  Anglicized  Canadians  in  his 
prophetic  eye— Anglicized,  turned  into 
politicians  and  merchants,  infatuated 
with  that  pretence  of  liberty  "which, 
among  the  people  of  England,  often  in- 
cludes license  and  anarchy.  Farewell, 
then,  to  their  sterling  worth,  their  sim- 
plicity, their  generosity,  their  respect 
for  authority,  their  thrift,  their  obedi- 
ence, and  their  faith!"  "I  am  so  certain 
of  what  I  say,"  the  general  concluded, 
"that  I  will  not  give  ten  years  after  the 
conquest  of  Canada  before  it  is  all  ac- 
complished." 

Three  weeks  after  that  letter  was 
written,  and  before  it  could  be  received 
In  Paris,  its  writer  lay  dead  on  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  and  with  him  had 
fallen  the  sovereignty  of  France  In 
America.  The  ten  years  that  he  al- 
lowed for  the  process  of  Anglification 
have  been  multiplied  by  thirteen,  and 
the  process  has  hardly  begun.  From 
the  pan-Anglican  point  of  view  (if 
ecclesiastics  will  allow  me  to  borrow 
the  word)  this  fact  almost  justifies 
Montcalm's  contempt  for  our  "defective 
system  of  constitutions."  But  we  have 
succeeded,  at  the  cost  of  leaving  Quebec 
a  French  and  therefore  "an  isolated 
country,"  in  attaching  it  to  ourselves  by 
a  bond  which  has  stood  a  good  deal  of 
straining.  Jean  Baptiste  was  allowed 
to  keep  his  own  laws,  to  a  very  large 
extent;  his  religion,  in  a  curious  half- 
established  condition  which  it  may  be 
worth  John  Bull's  while  to  look  at  some 
day;  and  his  language,  to  his  heart's 
content. 

Now  and  then,  in  early  days,  pan- 
Anglicanism  in  Canada  was  patronized 
by  the  British  government.  On  my 
table  lies  a  long  and  eloquent  protest, 
written  seventy  years  ago,  against  a 
judge's  ruling  that  English  should  be 
the  only  language  used  in  the  Canadian 


courts.  The  writer,  Auguste  Morin, 
lived  to  sit  beside  that  judge,  Mr. 
Justice  Bowen,  and  to  hear  and  decide 
cases  in  his  native  language  without 
protest  from  any  one.  When  responsi- 
ble government  was  granted  in  1840, 
the  Imperial  Parliament  not  only  har- 
nessed French  Quebec  in  legislative 
union  with  English  Ontario,  but  de- 
creed that  English  was  to  be  the  only 
official  language.  This  clause  of  the 
new  constitution  was  a  dead  letter  from 
the  beginning,  and  eight  years  later  it 
was  withdrawn  at  the  unanimous 
request  of  the  French  and  English 
legislatora  of  Canada.  The  official 
status  of  French  was  confirmed  in  1867 
by  the  federal  constitution  which  now 
governs  almost  all  British  North 
America,  and  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
the  official  position  of  the  French  lan- 
guage is  distinctly  stronger  than  that 
of  English.  M.  Morin  drew  a  pathetic 
picture  of  the  poor  French  widow 
unable  to  get  justice  because  she  might 
not  address  the  judge  in  the  only  lan- 
guage she  could  speak,  and  suggested 
that  lawyers  could  not  be  trusted  to  do 
their  best  when  pleading  in  a  tongue 
unknown  to  their  clients.  Now  that 
any  man  has  a  right  to  sue  in  his  own 
language,  Englishmen  complain  that 
they  have  to  accept  service  of  writs  In 
French  whether  they  understand  it  or 
not;  and  many  an  Englishman  has  be- 
come more  impressed  by  the  advan- 
tage of  employing  a  French  lawyer  to 
plead  before  French  judges  and  French 
juries  than  by  the  disadvantage  hinted 
at  by  M.  Morin.  In  many  departments 
of  the  public  service,  too,  there  are  far 
more  French  officials  than  the  propor- 
tions of  the  two  races  in  population 
would  justify.  The  freebom  English- 
man who  has  occasion  to  be  arrested 
would  naturally  like  it  best  done  by  an 
English  policeman;  and  he  declares  the 
humiliation  to  be  needlessly  deepened 
by  the  pigeon-English  or  the  "V'nez 
done"  with  which  his  lingering  steps 
are  guided  by  Conn6table  Jean  Bap- 
tiste. There  is  no  denying  that  a 
French-Canadian  alderman  or  secretary 
of  state  would  rather  give  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  man  of  his  own  race  than  to 
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one  of  ours— especially  as  we  acted  on  the 
same  principle  while  we  had  the  power. 
Unfortunately  we  have  furnished  them 
with  a  very  convenient  excuse,  in  the 
fact  that  for  every  English-Canadian 
who  can  speak  French  there  are  ten 
French-Canadians  who  can  speak  En- 
glish. A  knowledge  of  the  two  lan- 
guages is  essential  in  most  public  offices, 
and  in  many  private  positions  as  well. 
Even  the  English  merchants  of  Mon- 
treal often  have  to  pocket  their  preju- 
dice and  employ  a  French  instead  of  an 
English  salesman,  simply  because  the 
one  knows  both  languages,  while  the 
other  only  speaks  that  of  a  quarter  of 
the  citizens. 

This  very  fact,  however— the  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  English  among  the 
French-Canadians— while  it  is  an  enor- 
mous advantage  to  them  in  a  worldly 
sense,  gives  much  anxiety  to  their 
pastors  and  the  other  watchdogs  of 
nationalism.  It  is  true,  when  Jean 
Baptiste  goes  home  at  night  he  leaves 
all  his  English  at  the  office  or  ware- 
house—or nearly  all  of  it.  His  wife  can 
speak  her  mother-tongue  and  no  other. 
His  children  go  to  exclusively  French 
schools.  Very  few  French-Canadians, 
high  or  low,  have  the  least  social  inter- 
course with  their  English  fellow-sub- 
jects; and  of  these  few  a  very  small 
percentage  speak  English  among  them- 
selves. They  have  their  own  literature 
—all  the  literature  of  France,  except 
what  the  priests  forbid,  and  the  works 
of  a  small  but  able  band  of  native 
writers.  Finally,  they  have  number- 
leas  newspapers  —  generally  a  little 
deficient  in  "news,"  but  rich  in  other 
kinds  of  fiction,  devoting  long  columns 
of  large  type  to  prove  that  "Vanglicisme 
est  Tenneml.*'  All  tMs  is  true,  and  yet 
—and  yet  the  thin  end  of  the  Anglicizing 
wedge  has  entered  and  the  thick  end  is 
following. 

Sometimes  consciously,  but  often 
without  the  least  idea  of  offence  against 
Littr^,  Jean  Baptiste  has  added  a  multi- 
tude of  English  words  to  his  vocabu- 
lary. Other  words,  which  occur  with 
variations  of  meaning  in  the  two  lan- 
guages, he  uses  in  the  English  sense; 
and  often  when  his  words  are  purely 


French  his  idiom  is  purely  English. 
The  watchful  Tardivels  may  well  be 
grieved. 

When  little  Jean  Baptiste  goes  to 
school  his  downward  course  begins. 
Like  little  John  Bull  he  undergoes  "les 
terribles  avanies  dont  la  Coventry  est  la 
moindre  punition,"  though  little  John 
Bull  has  a  different  opinion  on  the  latter 
point.  He  plays  a  match— and  match  he 
calls  it,  too.  The  other  day  I  came 
across  a  still  more  curious  act  of  invol- 
untary homage  paid  to  John  Bull  as 
Master  of  Sport  M.  Philippe  de 
6asp6,  whose  "M^moires"  and  "Les 
Anciens  Canadiens"  form  the  best  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  French-Ca- 
nadian life,  teills  us  not  only  that  the 
heroes  of  his  school-days  learnt  to 
"faire  la  boxe'*  from  the  English,  but 
that  a  favorite  French  game  of  marbles 
called  "la  Snoque"  was  really  an  En- 
glish invention  known  originally  as  the 
last  knack! 

When  Jean  Baptiste  goes  on  his 
travels  he  takes  a  ticket,  with  a  check 
for  his  baggage,  and  enters  a  train. 
(He  used  to  go  to  the  station  in  a  gig, 
according  to  M.  de  6asp6,  but  I  never 
heard  him  use  the  word,  though  I 
know  he  patronizes  the  cathstand  rather 
than  the  **place  de  fiacres.")  "All 
aboard!"  shouts  the  French  guard. 
**A11  right,"  says  the  French  passenger. 
I  remember  one  day,  going  down  from 
Montreal  to  Quebec,  hearing  the  guard 
ask  a  swarthy  habitant  for  his  "billet." 
"Eh?"  said  he,  puzzled.  "Votre 
tiquette,"  explained  the  guard.  "Oh! 
Je  comprends.  Le  voici."  I  have  even 
encountered  a  sentence  like  this,  "Nous 
leur  donnerons  des  free-ticket,**  Jean 
Baptiste  will  also  tell  you.  If  you  desire 
such  information,  that  the  train  con- 
sists of  "douze  chars  et  un  engin," 
Instead  of  "douze  wagons  et  un  locomo- 
tive;" but  he  still  finds  time  to  call  the 
railway  itself  a  "ch*min  d'fer,"  having 
cut  down  the  syllables  from  four  to 
two. 

I  have  heard  M.  Legendre,  a  member 
of  the  Canadian  Royal  Society,  boldly 
defend  before  that  august  assembly  the 
use  of  such  words  as  "check6"  and 
"checkage."    But  what  would  he  say 
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to  his  fellow-scribe  who  picks  up  such 
an  Americanism  as  "sleeper"  —  the 
common  contiviction  for  "sleeping-car," 
or  Pullman— -and  sends  it  forth  as 
"slipeur**  to  masquerade  as  French? 
That,  of  course,  is  sheer  audacity.  But 
it  must  hare  been  a  mighty  combina- 
tion of  audacity  and  ignorance  which 
produced  "wospaur"  as  the  equivalent 
of  horse-power.  Oomixared  to  this, 
"pouvoir  d'eau"  for  water-power  is  a 
Tery  mild  Anglicism. 

The  variations  of  English  that  we  call 
Americanisms  are  not  always  freaks  of 
the  inventive  Yankee  genius.  Many 
are  simply  survivals  of  the  language 
spoken  centuries  ago  by  the  undivided 
race,  and  the  guilt  of  tampering  with 
the  phUological  ark,  if  guilt  there  be,  is 
ours.  But  there  is  a  third  class  of 
Americanisms,  composed  of  words  and 
phrases  twisted  from  their  former 
meanings,  or  borrowed  from  the  In- 
dians, or  imitated  from  the  sounds  of 
wilder  nature,  or  invented  outright  to 
describe  things  and  express  ideas 
peculiar  to  the  new  surroundings  of  the 
speaker.  The  French  language,  when 
it  spread  to  the  larger  France  over  sea, 
was  enlarged  in  the  same  way.  For 
instance,  the  drifting  of  dry  snow, 
which  in  Canada  often  resembles  an 
African  sand-storm,  has  come  to  be 
called  "la  poudrerie."  The  word 
"raquette,"  used  on  both  sides  of  the 
English  channel  in  its  original  French 
significations,  means  in  Canada  a  snow- 
shoe— the  offer  of  "soulier-fi,-neige"  by 
philological  purists  being  scornfully 
rejected  by  Jean  Baptiste.  The  ice  that 
forms  early  in  winter  along  a  river-bank 
is  called  the  "bordage,"  which  the  dic- 
tionaries declare  to  mean  the  "side- 
planks  of  a  ship."  When  the  two  strips 
of  ice  meet  in  the  middle,  they  form 
"le  pont"— often  the  only  bridge  avail- 
able. In  the  early  days,  when  the  only 
passable  roads  were  the  rivers,  Jean 
Baptiste  invented  the  verb  **portager" 
to  describe  the  laborious  act  of  carrying 
his  canoe  (often  for  miles  at  a  time) 
along  the  shore  when  the  stream  was 
broken  by  "les  rapides,"  or  over  a 
height  of  land  to  get  from  one  water 
system  to  another ;  and  such  place-names 


as  Portage  la  Prairie,  Rat  Portage,  are 
familiar  to  Canadians  both  east  and 
west. 

But  even  when  Jean  Baptiste  has 
made  or  adapted  a  French  word  for 
himself,  he  sometimes  abandons  it  for 
a  word  of  English  invention.  For  ex- 
ample: the  myriad  logs  cut  by  lumber- 
men in  the  woods  during  winter  are 
floated  down  stream  in  the  spring 
and  intercepted,  when  they  reach 
navigable  waters,  by  a  long  floating 
chain  of  tree-trunks,  fastened  at  each 
end  to  the  shore.  In  French  this  thing 
is  "une  estacade;"  but  Jean  Baptiste 
has  adopted  the  shorter  English  word, 
either  under  a  veil  of  French  orthog- 
raphy, as  "bOme,"  or  even  "baume,"  or 
else  in  its  naked  English  shape,  "boom." 

It  is  in  commerce  that  "ranglicisme" 
naturally  wins  its  greatest  victories.  In 
his  Montreal  office  M.  Jean  Baptiste 
employs  a  "secretaire  *priv6'  "  —  not 
"particulier,"  like  his  Parisian  cousin— 
and,  to  make  matters  worse,  this  official 
must  nowadays  be  a  "typewriteur**  (or 
"typewriteuse,"  as  the  case  may  be) 
who  increases  the  demoralization  of  his 
native  tongue  with  his  "lettres  *type- 
wrltfies.*  "  Of  course  the  French-Cana- 
dian merchant  has  to  count  his  money 
in  dollars  and  cents  like  his  neighbors, 
and  "cent"  or  "centin"  long  ago  dis- 
placed "sou."  The  obvious  Anglicism 
"chelln"  has  gone  out  of  fashion  with 
the  English  shilling,  and  is  only  used 
(to  represent  twenty  cents)  by  the  old 
market-women  and  their  contemipo- 
raries;  and  "piastre"  is  not  yet  trans- 
lated into  "dollar."  But  **escomte"  has 
already  become  "discount,"  and  "diffe- 
rence has  become  "balance,"  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  "balance,"  like 
"baume,"  is  a  French  word  with  quite 
a  different  meaning. 

Exactly  the  same  tendency  is  notice- 
able in  the  realm  of  politics  and  law— 
though  Jean  Baptiste,  like  other  Celts, 
is  a  bom  politician,  he  takes  to  the  law 
as  a  duck  takes  to  water,  and  Inherits 
a  language  equal  to  any  legal  or  political 
emergency.  In  the  old  times,  when 
Jean  Baptiste  went  vote-hunting  *i! 
monta  sur  le  'hustings.* "  Nowadays, 
I  suppose,  "11  canvasse."    At  any  rate, 
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**les  'voteurs,* "  and  not  "les  votants," 
are  the  object  of  his  tenderest  solici- 
tude. If  he  wins  the  election,  he  enters 
a  Provincial  Parliament  where  nearly 
all  the  speeches  are  believed  to  be  in 
French;  bnt  he  talks  without  shame  of 
"les  'items' "  in  a  budget,  "les  'licenses' " 
to  cut  timber,  "les  •provisions* "  of  an 
Act,  letting  the  purists  protest  as  they 
like  that  he  ought  to  say  "articles," 
"permis,"  and  "dispositions."  If  an 
English  member  "promotes"  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country,  so  does  the  French: 
•*promouvoir"  Is  his  word.  If  the  En- 
glishman "anticipates"  that  the  coun- 
try will  go  to  the  dogs,  Jean  Baptiste 
"anticipe"  the  contrary,  "pr6voir"  being 
much  too  correct  for  him.  When  a  real 
Frenchman  would  say  "j'approuve"  or 
"Je  m'oppose  &,"  the  Bill  before  the 
House,  Jean  Baptiste  says  "je  concours 
dans,"  or  "j'oppose,"  literally  trans- 
lating the  English  idiom.  If  a  charge 
Is  brought  against  him  (as  will  some- 
times happen  to  a  politician  in  Quebec), 
he  tries  to  "se  clairer"  like  an  English- 
man, not  "se  ddbarrasser"  like  a 
Frenchman;  and  if  he  fails— well,  he 
makes  "des  apologies"  as  well  as  he  can, 
not  "des  excuses"  of  the  Parisian  kind. 
If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  he 
hands  in  "sa  resignation"  as  they  do  in 
England,  not  "sa  demission"  as  in 
France.  I  have  heard  of  a  French- 
Canadian  senator  who  made  a  speech 
about  "Fassomption"  of  a  local  debt, 
and  had  to  be  reminded  that  the  word 
should  only  be  used  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

An  honorable  judge,  who  can  cer- 
tainly not  be  accused  of  Anglomania, 
said  in  the  course  of  a  judgment  the 
other  day:  "It  avait  'sandwich*'  les 
billets  des  plus  petites  denominations 
entre  d'autres."  I  am  assured  that 
Jean  Baptiste  as  a  rule  rejects  "sand- 
wich" SB  too  English,  and  innocently 
adopts  "slice"  as  a  French  equivalent! 
The  horror  of  Messieurs  les  Avocats 
may  be  imagined.  And  yet  the  gowned 
Jean  Baptiste  constantly  anglicizes  his 
own  words  and  phrases.  If  he  has  to 
enter  a  case  for  hearing  "11  I'entre"— 11 
ne  I'lnscrit  pas,  as  he  ought.  When 
the  case  comes  on  for  trial  he  "adresse 


la  cour,"  not  "  's'adresse  k*  la  cour;"  his 
witnesses  "prennent,"  not  "prfitent," 
the  oath;  and  in  the  end  you  may  hear 
him  say  that  the  judge  has  "dispose  de 
la  cause"— again  turning  good  English 
into  bad  French. 

I  have  said  that  in  social  and  family 
life  the  French  and  English  Canadians 
rarely  come  into  contact.  Still,  from 
his  official  and  business  relations  with 
John  Bull,  or  from  his  perusal  (more  or 
less  surreptitious)  of  English  and  even 
heretical  newspapers,  Jean  Baptiste 
carries  home  the  bacillus  of  Anglicism 
day  after  day  till  the  infection  is  spread 
by  the  very  ties  of  kinship  and  friend- 
ship. Besides  miscellaneous  words  like 
"slipper"  and  "stud,"  and  such  common 
phrases  as  "all  right"  and  "how  do  you 
do"  (the  latter  reappearing  as  "adidou" 
or  "adidouce"),  which  are  swallowed 
whole,  Jean  Baptiste  adulterates  his 
ordinary  conversation  with  such  An- 
glicisms as  "loquet,"  meaning  his 
locket,  and  not,  as  a  Frenchman  would 
think,  his  door-latch;  "estampe,"  or 
"estampille,"  for  postage-stamp,  instead 
of  "timbre;"  "basement;"  "salle-a- 
diner,"  a  variation  from  "salle-fi,-man- 
ger"  not  yet  authorized  by  the  diction- 
aries; "op6rateur"  for  "tei6graphiste;" 
"policeman,"  or  "homme-de-police;" 
"huile  de  castor"— perhaps  under  an 
impression  that  the  oil  comes  from  the 
bodies  of  beavers;  "sous"  (Instead  of 
"dans")  "les  circonstances,"  because 
the  English  happen  to  say  "under  the 
circumstances;"  "prendre  son  part," 
instead  of  "parti;"  "payer"  instead  of 
"faire"  a  visit;  and  "passer  des 
remarques,"  for  "faire  des  observa- 
tions." 

Monsieur  J.  A.  Manseau  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  compile  a  "Dictionnaire  des 
Locutions  Vicieuses  du  Canada."  The 
first  little  volume,  of  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  pages,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
letter  A,  and  of  five  hundred  words  and 
phrases  wrongly  used  fifty  are  An- 
glicisms. These  include  such  examples 
as  "acceptance,"  "accession"  (of  a  sov- 
ereign), "accountant,"  "amunition," 
"auditer,"  "average,"  and  "appointor" 
(to  appoint  an  hour),  as  well  as  various 
eccentricities  of  language  already  men- 
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tloned.  In  case  M.  Manseau  finds  it 
possible  and  profitable  to  continue  his 
campaign  against  "that  leech  with  a 
thousand  mouths/'  Anglicism,  he  gives 
us  a  taste  of  what  we  may  expect— 
"editorial,  fun,  loose,  mean,  rough,  set, 
smart,  and  a  host  of  others,  the  very 
writing  of  which  sets  our  pen  as  well  as 
our  nerves  on  edge." 

M.  Arthur  Buies,  another  of  the  most 
active  leaders  in  this  ''guerre  d.  Tan- 
glicisme,"  rages  especially  against 
''that  incestuous  love  of  the  passive 
which  Canadians  harbor;"  and  by  way 
of  example  he  quotes  a  newspaper 
paragraph  beginning  "Nous  sommes 
inform6s  de  Washington."  "J'ai  6t6 
notlfid  du  fait,"  instead  of  "le  fait  m'a 
6t6  notifi6,"  is  another  case  in  point. 
No  symptom  of  anglification  could  be 
more  significant;  for  the  Frenchman's 
persistent  ingenuity  in  keeping  all  his 
verbs  in  the  active  mood,  and  our  own 
affection  Gegitimate  enough,  in  spite  of 
M.  Buies)  for  the  passive,  form  the 
most  striking  difference  in  construction 
between  the  two  languages.  If  Jean 
Baptiste  twists  his  verbs  from  the  French 
attitude  Into  the  English,  he  does  it 
probably  with  a  vague  idea  that  the 
new  way  is  more  convenient  than  the 
old,  not  wholly  from  an  unconscious  or 
unreasoning  spirit  of  imitation.  There 
is  not  a  doubt  that  he  gain's  in  brevity 
and  simplicity  by  some  of  the  Angli- 
cisms that  provoke  the  Tardivels  and 
Buies  to  wrath.  By  saying  "directory" 
in  place  of  "almanac  des  adresses,"  he 
saves  two  words  out  of  three.  By  call- 
ing his  "pistolet  ft  repetition"  a  "re- 
volver" he  saves  six  syllables  out  of 
nine.  "Pas  d'admission  sans  affaires" 
may  be  a  very  barefaced  translation  of 
"no  admission  except  on  business,"  but 
it  is  much  more  businesslike  than 
"rentr^e  est  interdite  &  ceux  que  leurs 
affaires  n'amdnent  pas  dans  la  maison," 
—the  correction  of  a  Montreal  purist. 
At  any  rate,  nothing  better  can  be  ex- 
pected of  an  "entrepreneur"  who  calls 
himself  a  "contracteur."  Nor  can  you 
wonder  at  M.  de  Gasp6  himself  writing 
"a  self-made  man,"  when  he  can  only 
translate  it  by  the  help  of  four  times  as 
many  words^"un  homme  qui  s'est  fait 


lui-mdme  ce  qu'il  est."  But  where  is 
the  gain  of  anglicizing  "passez-moi  le 
Sucre"  into  "je  vais  vous  troubler  pour 
le  Sucre"?  And  when  Jean  Baptiste 
uses  "aviser"  for  "advise"  in  the  sense 
of  "give  counsel  to,"  or  says  "  *je  par- 
tlral  la*  course,"  because  "partir" 
happens  to  express  one  meaning  of  the 
English  word  "start;"  or  when  he 
makes  "marier"  do  the  work  of 
"6pouser"  as  well  as  its  own,  his  lan- 
guage becomes  distinctly  poorer.  I 
have  known  a  Montreal  journalist,  by 
the  bye,  so  resolved  to  have  nothing  but 
French  in  his  paper  that  he  translated 
The  Fertile  Belt  Company  —  "belt" 
being  used  to  describe  a  stretch  of 
land  — into  "La  Compagnie  de  la 
Ceinture  Fertile,"  or  The  Company  of 
the  Fruitful  Sash.  And  this  reminds 
me  of  another  Montreal  Journalist  who 
was  sent  to  represent  the  Star  at  a 
French  meeting,  and  astonished  the 
doorkeeper  by  saying  he  came  from 
r6toil&  Of  course,  there  are  some  En< 
glish  words  that  defy  tmnslation. 
They  have  to  be  taken  as  they  are  or 
left  alone;  and  Jean  Baptiste  is  not  con- 
tent to  leave  them  alone.  They  include 
such  words  as  "yacht"  and  "lunch;" 
and  a  French  authority  already  quoted 
adds  "humor,"  "knack,"  and  even  "gen- 
tleman." "Le  'go-ahead'  des  Am6ri- 
cains,"  this  writer  truly  says,  "6tait 
lettre  morte  pour  nous;"  and  what 
French  words  could  do  justice  to  "le 
formidable  'plum-pudding,'  ce  gtont 
des  entremets  britanniques,"  or  "le 
'punch'  brtllant,  &  double  charge  de 
'rum'?" 

Father  Chiniquy,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  French-Canadian  writ- 
ers and  preachers  (though  now  dis- 
owned by  most  of  his  countrymen  for 
his  attacks  on  their  religion)  startled  us 
all  by  declaring  a  little  while  ago  that 
French  was  being  given  up  because 
Frenchmen  found  it  easier  to  speak 
English.  He  was  commenting  on  the 
reduction  between  the  census  of  1881 
and  that  of  1891  in  the  proportion  of 
French-Canadians  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Canada.  This,  he  thinks,  was 
not  due  to  the  southward  exodus  only, 
nor  to  the  growing  English  immlgra- 
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tion.  It  is  partly  explained,  he  saya,  by 
the  fact  that  many  families  formerly 
returned  as  "French-speaking"  can  no 
longer  be  entered  under  that  heading. 
This  is  probably  true.  Jean  Baptiste's 
family  in  Quebec  increases  at  a  pro- 
digious rate,  and  streams  over  into 
Ontario  as  well  as  into  New  England. 
The  vanguard  of  the  overflowing  army, 
the  straggling  fringe  of  outposts,  the 
Isolated  skirmishers  pushing  forward 
into  the  enemy's  country,  find  that  they 
have  to  speak  the  enemy's  language. 
When  they  revisit  the  old  home  they 
carry  the  accursed  acquisition  with 
them,  and  leave  some  of  it  there  to  con- 
taminate the  speech  of  their  younger 
cousins.  "Everywhere  in  the  United 
States,*'  Father  Chiniquy  says,  "the 
children  of  French-Canadians,  as  soon 
as  they  acquire  the  English  language  at 
school,  give  up  the  use  of  French,  except 
to  speak  to  their  mothers.  By  this 
process  the  French  must  rapidly  disap- 
pear. It  is  the  same  here.  A  little  girl 
came  to  me  this  morning"— he  was  stay- 
ing in  Montreal— "sent  by  a  parent  who 
had  heard  me  preach  and  had  promised 
to  come  and  see  me.  She  spoke  to  me 
in  English  for  some  time,  and  when  I 
said  to  her  *Mais  ne  pouvez-vous  parler 
frangais?'  she  replied,  'O  mon  Dleu, 
est-ce  que  je  parle  anglais?'  There  is  a 
reason  for  this,"  the  old  Frenchman 
continued.  **I  read  recently  an  article 
in  a  magazine  about  'English  the 
Universal  Language;'  but  the  writer 
did  not  know  the  true  reason.  I  am  in 
the  midst  of  it,  and  I  know.  It  is  be- 
cause they  can  express  themselves  with 
greater  ease  in  English  than  in  French." 
And  M.  Chiniquy  went  on  to  make  the 
startling  avowal— "When  I  write  a 
book,  and  I  have  written  many,  I  write 
it  in  English  and  then  translate  it  Into 
French.  I  find  it  more  easy  to  do  it  in 
that  way.  Your  expression  is  more 
direct,  your  syntax  is  more  simple,  and 
the  sounds  of  your  language  more 
forcible.  Listen!"  And,  springing  to 
his  feet,  the  old  man  shouted  "Fire!" 
"There  is  some  sound,"  he  added;  "what 
can  we  say  in  French?  *Feu.'  It  Is  lost. 
You  can  say  'Ready !'  "—again  in  a  most 
sonorous  shout.    "With  us  it  is  *pret;' 


there  is  no  sound.  'AH  aboard!'— with 
us  it  is  'embarquez,'  but  you  cannot 
hear  it  at  ten  feet.  Yes,  sir,  the  English 
is  bound  to  become  the  universal  lan- 
guage." 

Now  truly  "pret"  is  a  finicking,  trivial 
sort  of  word;  it  makes  one  think  of  a 
dainty  damsel  "ready"  to  pay  an  after- 
noon call  rather  than  of  a  soldier  ready 
to  receive  a  cavalry  charge.  But  when 
such  a  word  as  "ready"  can  be  de- 
scribed as  sonorous,  the  credit  is  due 
more  to  the  lungs  than  to  the  language 
of  the  speaker.  Even  French  becomes 
sonorous  when  sonorous  lungs  and 
throat  have  the  speaking  of  it.  The 
greatest  of  French-Canadian  orators, 
the  leader  of  her  Majesty's  Opposition 
in  the  Federal  Parliament,  is  well  de- 
scribed as  "Laurier  the  silver-tongued/' 
and  as  you  listen  to  him  you  think 
Father  Chiniquy  is  right.  You  can  hear 
him,  even  at  a  distance,  but— "there  is 
no  'sound'!"  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ex-premier  of  Quebec,  the  late  Honors 
Mercier,  leader  of  the  "parti  national  par 
excellence,"  rolled  out  his  full-bodied 
oratory  in  a  deep,  rich  stream  of  sound. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  crush  our  national 
modesty  and  accept  the  homage  that 
Father  Chiniquy  brings.  It  may  be 
that  in  a  majority  of  cases  there  is  more 
volume  of  vowel-sound  in  an  English 
word  than  in  its  daintier  French  equiva- 
lent. But  we  cannot  fiatter  ourselves 
that  the  exceptions  simply  prove  the 
rule;  there  are  too  many  of  them.  It  is 
certainly  not  for  sound's  sake  that  Jean 
Baptiste  translates  "I  for  one"  into 
"moi  pour  un,"  when  such  rolling 
phrases  as  "pour  ma  part"  and  "quant 
d,  moi"  lie  ready  to  his  lips. 

This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  We 
may  accept  the  general  result  of  M. 
Chiniquy's  experience,  while  failing  to 
see  the  force  of  all  his  reasons;  and,  as 
he  implies,  it  is  in  the  United  States  that 
the  anglicizing  process  attains  its  high- 
est speed.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and 
one  not  generally  known,  that  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  French- 
Canadian  race  has  turned  its  back 
upon  Canada,  and  is  apparently  turning 
its  back  upon  French.  Jean  Baptiste 
gets  even  less  encouragement  to  per- 
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6lst  in  "Jabbering  his  lingo"  under  the 
stars  and  stripes  than  he  got  under  the 
Union  Jack.    For  once,  in  their  am- 
bition to  hear  their  common  language 
spoken  by  all  the  world,  John  Bull  and 
Uncle    Sam    agree;    and    when    Jean 
Baptiste  flees  from  one  to  the  other  he 
only  exchanges  the  frying-pan  for  the 
fire.     He  cannot  even  keep  his  own 
name.    I  regret  to  say  that  spelling  ie 
not  a  strong  point  with  the  average 
American,  even  on  the  familiar  ground 
of  his  mother-tongue,  and  in  the  strange 
waters    of    a    foreign    language    he 
flounders  desperately.    In  an  American 
town  close  to  the  frontier  of  Quebec, 
the  newspaper  reader  observes   with 
surprise  that  prominent  citizens  bear 
such   extraordinary   names   as   Gonyo 
and  Shonyo,  Gokey  and  Amlaw,  Pelky 
and  Shambo.    He  discovers  on  inquiry 
that  these  gentlemen  have  come  from 
Canada,     where     their     fathers     and 
brothers  are  still  known  as  Messieurs 
Gagnon  and   Chagnon,   Gauthier  and 
Hamelin,  Pelletier    and  Archambault. 
In  the  same  way,  Beausoleil  has  become 
"Bosley;"     Picard,    "Pecor;"    Asselin, 
"Ashline;"   Lafontalne,   "Lafountaln;" 
Lamontagne,    "Lamountain;"    Lavoie, 
**Laware;"  Ouimet,  "Waumette;"  Bous- 
quet,  "Buska;"  Giroux,  "Gero;"  Hubert, 
*'Abare;"    and    Dauphinais,    "DuflCano. 
Compared   with   some   of  these   mon- 
strosities, such  names  as  "Duckett"  for 
Duquette,    "Dufraine"    for    Dufresne, 
"Patnode"  for  Patenaude,  and  "Trem- 
bly"   for   Tremblay,    may    pass    with 
scarce  a  sigh. 

Sometimes  the  victim  objects.  Gen- 
erally he  does  not  care.  Often  he  is  the 
author  of  his  own  degradation.  Even 
In  a  Canadian  city,  it  is  said  that  an 
elector  who  announced  himself  at  the 
polling-booth  as  "Mr.  Bighouse,"  and 
found  no  ballot  paper  awaiting  him, 
explained  that  when  the  register  was 
compUed  he  had  borne  the  name  "De 
Grandmaison.'*  This  may  be  a  return- 
ing officer's  little  Joke;  but  if  it  is  true 
Mr.  Bighouse  only  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  a  crowd  of  his  fellow-country- 
men a  few  miles  further  south.  When 
Jean  Baptiste  emigrates,  so  eager  is  he 
to  be  thought  "un  Amfiricaln'*  that  he 


often  translates  his  name  into  English 
before  applying  for  naturalization. 
The  young  Cana'ien  whose  father  vege- 
tates in  northern  rusticity  as  Frangois 
Labont6  blossoms  into  American  citi- 
zenship as  Frank  Goodness.  His  com- 
panion, Dominique  Lafortune,  "goes 
one  better"  and  calls  himself  Washing- 
ton Lucky.  In  the  same  fashion  M. 
Dionne  becomes  Mr.  Young;  Boisvert 
and  Vertefeuille  turn  into  Greenwood 
and  Greenleaf;  Lalibert6  and  Poisson 
are  easily  recognized  in  Liberty  and 
Fish;  and  M.  Poulin  is  known  to  his 
neighbors  under  the  name  of  Colt. 

The  careless  French  immigrant  is  not 
allowed  to  extinguish  his  nationality 
without  a  good  deal  of  plucking  at  his 
sleeve  by  the  keener  Canadian  patriots. 
National  societies,  les  Soci6t6s  de  St. 
Jean  Baptiste,  have  been  formed  in 
most  of  the  American  towns  where 
French  communities  exist  French 
newspapers  are  published,  national  con- 
ferences are  held  and  addressed  by 
Quebec  politicians.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops  in  the  States,  who  are  mostly 
Irishmen,  are  vehemently  urged  to  ap- 
point French  priests  for  French  con- 
gregations, and  belabored  with  scant 
respect  for  not  doing  so.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  the  French  language  in  the 
northern  states  is  even  less  likely  to 
resist  the  surging  tide  of  Americanism 
than  the  French  language  in  Louisiana. 
There  it  still  preserves  in  part  its 
official  status,  the  Convention  of  1879 
having  restored  the  right— abolished  at 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War— of  publishing 
laws  and  Judicial  notices  in  French. 
But  listen  to  this  confession  from  M. 
FrauQois  Tujague  of  New  Orleans:— 

In  our  homes,  our  daughters  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  keep  faithful  to  the  language 
of  their  mothers;  but  our  sons  escape  us. 
They  rebel  against  paternal  authority 
under  the  pretext  that  our  grammar  is 
too  complicated,  [therein  agreeing  with 
Father  Chiniquy].  The  beautiful  speech 
of  their  ancestors  they  consider  a  foreign 
idiom  which  doubtless  has  its  charm  but 
whose  utility  in  this  country  is  question- 
able— one  which  it  is  necessary  for  hard- 
working people  to  neglect  in  favor  of 
English,  not  having  time  to  learn  two 
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languages.  Such  is  the  ridiculous  notion 
of  our  sons,  and,  above  all,  of  our  grand- 
sons. 

This  deplorable  state  of  affairs  is 
exhibited  to  the  Frenchmen  of  Canada 
as  an  Illustration  of  what  they  may 
expect  if  they  allow  the  British  flag  to 
be  hanled  down.  It  is  clear  to  M. 
Tujague  that  the  language  of  Boosuec 
can  only  hold  its  own  in  French  Canada 
if  that  country  escapes  annexation  to 
the  United  States.  No  nationality,  he 
declares,  can  long  resist  the  dissolvent 
action  of  the  great  American  crucible. 
M.  Tujague  is  right.  In  the  Canadian 
crucible  not  only  is  the  mass  to  be 
dissolved  both  absolutely  and  propor- 
tionately greater,  but  the  dissolvent 
chemicals  are  intrinsically  more  slug- 
gish in  their  action.  In  the  interest  of 
the  English  language  this  is  a  pity.  In 
the  Interest  o(f  the  imperial  unity  it  is 
a  very  good  thing.  We  may  be  grieved 
to  find  that  the  two  interests  are  antago- 
nistic, but  we  cannot  doubt  which  is 
the  more  important. 

Unfortunately,  from  a  British— fortu- 
nately, from  an  English— point  of  view, 
there  is  more  evidence  than  I  have 
brought  forward  to  show  that  the  dis- 
solving process  is  surely  going  on  even 
where  the  resisting  mass  is  most  solid. 
An  independent  French  observer,  writ- 
ing in  a  Brussels  paper  a  few  years  ago, 
said  he  found  that 

in  Canada,  as  in  Belgium,  those  who 
know  both  languages  condescend,  partly 
from  courtesy  but  also  from  interest,  to 
admit  the  language  of  the  minority  as 
the  language  for  ordinary  use.  That  [he 
says]  is  why  all  the  people  you  accost 
speak  English,  creating  the  illusion  of  a 
people  English  by  race.  Ninety  times  out 
of  a  hundred,  however,  the  question 
"Parlez-vous  Francais?"  is  enough  to 
bring  out  the  answer,  "Si  je  parle  Fran- 
cms?  Mais  je  suis  Frangais,  mon  cher 
monsieur,  je  suis  Canadien-Francais!" 
So  much  so  that,  after  a  few  days*  ex- 
perience, you  no  longer  stop  to  choose 
your  language,  but  just  speak  English, 
certain  in  any  case  of  being  understood. 

The  same  writer  describes  the  Bules, 
Tardivels,  and  other  anti-English 
crusaders  as  "returning  from  the  battle. 


if  not  killed  themselves,  without  having 
given  the  enemy  a  scratch."  He  ends 
by  assuring  the  French-Canadians,  who 
are  so  anxious  to  maintain  the  status 
of  their  language,  that  if  they  do  not 
take  care  they  will  find  themselves  de- 
fending a  patois  which  it  would  be  hard 
to  distinguish  as  either  French  or  En- 
glish. French-Canadians  have  often 
enough  already  been  charged  with 
speaking  a  patoiSt  and  visitors  from 
their  mother  country  occasionally  com- 
plain that  they  can  neither  understand 
nor  make  themselves  understood.  This 
is  either  exaggeration  or  stupidity. 
Jean  Baptiste  commits  all  the  crimes  of 
tongue  that  I  have  mentioned,  and 
more.  How  superlatively  Parisian  a 
real  Frenchman  would  think  the  people 
of  Trois-Rividres  who  made  a  public 
presentation  to  a  neighbor  for  his  galan- 
terie— when  his  real  achievement  was 
not  in  love-making  but  in  lif craving! 
But  the  Parisians  might  find  a  worse 
patoia  in  their  own  country.  The 
difference  between  their  language  and 
that  of  the  long-lost  Jean  Baptiste  is 
one  of  accent  more  than  of  words.  The 
French-Canadian  speech  is  thicker, 
coarser,  and  less  finicking  than  the 
French.  One  of  the  most  striking 
differences  occurs  in  a  multitude  of 
words  ending  in  "als,"such  as  "jamais," 
"avals,"  which  are  pronounced  "jama*," 
"ava',"  and  so  on,  even  by  educated 
Canadians  who  write  perfect  French. 
When  the  ancestors  of  Jean  Baptiste 
sailed  from  northern  France  these 
words  were  spelt  jamois,  avois;  and 
the  pronunciation  has  not  changed  with 
the  orthography.  In  some  proper 
names,  such  as  Beauhamois,  even  the 
spelling  remains  unaltered.  The 
French-Canadian  takes  liberties  with 
his  consonants  as  well  as  his  vowels,  as 
wifll  appear  from  a  few  of  M.  Manseau's 
sad  examples:  a'oir,  agr6'ients,  bi*n, 
anfin  ("afin");  a'chante  and  i'chantent 
(for  "elle  chante"  and  "elles"  or  "lis 
chantent");  pramenez  su'  la  rue: 
donne-mo6-16;  c'est  ane  avartissement 
que  rbon  *leu  *i  en'oiye!  But,  with  all 
this,  no  one  accustomed  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  our  French  neighbors  across  the 
Channel  need  be  hindered  by  an  im- 
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aginary  strangeness  of  speech  from 
journeying  to  the  inmost  parishes  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec— a  province  full  of 
rewards  for  the  seeker  after  old-time 
ways. 

HowABD  Akgus  Kenkedt. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  STRANGE  PREACHER. 

PAST    I. 

He  was  first  seen  in  Irthdale  one  chill 
March  evening,  none  knowing  whence 
he  came,  a  tall  gaunt  figure  with  burn- 
ing eyes.  His  voice,  hands,  gestures, 
his  whole  bearing,  even  the  shabby 
clothes  that  hung  loosely  about  his 
wasted  frame,  were  those  of  a  gentle- 
man; and  this  fact  was  at  once  per- 
ceived and  commented  upon  by  the 
keen-witted  untidy  Lancashire  crowd 
that  gathered  round  him,  attracted  by 
his  novel  personality. 

He  spoke  with  extraordinary  ardor 
and  vehemence,  and  his  subject  was 
the  soul  of  man.  Behind  him  a  furnace 
threw  out  banners  of  flame,  the  roar 
distinctly  audible  in  the  pauses  of  his 
impassioned  speech,  and  the  glare  shin- 
ing redly  on  the  wet  pavement,  for  the 
day  had  been  rainy.  To  right  and  left 
stretched  the  grimy  street  with  its 
noisy  traffic,  its  sooty  buildings,  its 
aggressive  unloveliness.  And  above, 
where  the  clear  opal-tinted  sky  arched 
like  the  hollow  of  the  Almighty  Hand, 
man  had  drawn  a  dun  veil  of  shifting 
smoke  that  coiled  and  floated  in  the 
atmosphere  like  an  exhalation  from  the 
pit. 

Yet  even  the  smoke  could  not  wholly 
obscure  the  crystal  purity  of  the  March 
heaven.  Beyond  the  stifling  vapor 
shone  a  glimmer  of  blue,  a  blurred  gold 
glow  in  the  west,  where  the  cathedral 
towers  rose  dimly  out  of  the  murky 
haze  like  towers  in  a  dream.  And  truly 
as  a  vision  of  the  City  Beautiful  was 
that  sign  of  prayer  and  peace  seen  from 
the  dirt  and  grime  of  the  city  made  by 
hands,  evil-smelling,  prosperous  Irth- 
dale. 

Several  more  listeners  joined  the  little 
crowd  round  the  preacher.    A  vendor 


of  daffodils  leant  against  a  lamp-post, 
setting  her  basket  down  on  the  wet 
pavement,  the  yellow  flowers  looking 
liKe  a  reflection  of  the  gold  light  in  the 
west.  Then  a  boy  stopped.  Then  a  big 
workman  and  his  sweetheart,  a  blue- 
eyed  fragile  girl. 

"See  th*  daffies,  my  lass?'*  he  said. 
"Wilt  tha  ha*  a  bunch?" 

"I  loike  th'  sweet  Nancies  best,"  she 
replied,  peering  down  into  the  basket, 
where  white  narcissi,  as  delicate  as  her- 
self, nestled  among  the  yellow. 

"Fourpence  a  bunch  fur  Nancies," 
said  the  flower-seller. 

The  workman  pulled  out  a  handful  of 
coppers,  and  the  narcissi  changed 
owners. 

•"They're  main  pretty,  Will,"  the  girl 
lifted  the  white  blossoms  to  her  face, 
"an'  so  sweet.  Let's  stay  a  minute  an' 
list  to  th'  preacher." 

"A'  reet,  lass.  I  reckon  I'm  in  noan 
hurry  when  tha'rt  wi'  me." 

"Surely  your  turning  of  things  upside 
down  shall  be  esteemed  as  the  potter's 
clay,"  cried  the  resonant  voice  of  the 
preacher,  "for  shall  the  work  say  of 
Him  that  made  it,  He  made  me  not? 
Repent!  Oh,  stubborn  and  rebellious 
generation,  lest  ye  be  broken  in  pieces 
like  a  potter's  vessel,  cast  out  unfit  for 
the  Master's  use.  Behold,the  night  Com- 
eth I"  he  pointed  to  the  western  glow. 
"Repent!  lest  your  dawn  be  as  that 
which  rose  upon  the  earth  when  Lot 
entered  into  Zoar." 

"That's  mostly  Scripture,"  whis- 
pered the  girl,  "I've  heard  it  i'  church." 

"Hast  tha?  Well,  th'  chap's  a  rare 
bond  at  rolling  it  out  Th'  bishop's 
nowt  to  him." 

And  the  workman  searched  his 
pocket  for  coppers,  as  did  several  other 
men;  for  the  preacher  had  paused,  and 
naturally  the  crowd  felt  the  moment 
had  come  for  the  hat  to  be  passed 
round. 

But  the  stranger's  hat  remained  on  his 
head,  and  saying  simply,  •'I  am  grate- 
ful to  you  all  for  listening  to  me,"  he 
moved  away.  Then  as  hands  were 
stretched  out  with  pence  in  the  palms, 
he  shook  his  head  and  added,  "Thank 
you.    I  never  take  money." 
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"Ay,  but  what'U  tha  do  fur  victuals?" 
inquired  a  listener  with  frank  interest. 
'Take  it,  mester.  Tha's  eamt  it  fair 
enow,  fur  tha's  called  us  pretty  nigh 
everything  tha  could  lay  thy  tongue  to." 

Again  the  preacher  shook  his  head. 

"Slthee,"  interposed  the  man  with  the 
girl  beside  him,  **if  tha  willna  take 
brafiB  m  pay  fur  thee  at  yon,"  indicat- 
ing a  neighboring  coffee-stall.  But  this 
offer  was  also  declined,  and  the  strange 
preacher  went  his  way  along  the 
street  in  the  direction  of  the  high  moor- 
land without  the  town. 

The  crowd  dispersed  with  various 
comments^ 

"He  wunnot  take  owt  fur's  preach- 
ing?   He  mun  be  a  bit  soft  i'  th'  head!" 

"Happen  he'6  a  Methody." 

"Nay,  he  Lsna.  He's  a  gentleman. 
Ony  fool  con  see  that." 

"Well,  Methody  or  gentleman,  he 
conna  be  more  nor  half-theer!" 

"Wheer  be  his  folks?" 

"Happen  they're  glad  to  be  shut  on 
him.  It's  a'  reet  fur  a  stranger  to 
start  a  preaching,  but  a  mon  conna 
stond  it  fro'  his  own  flesh  an'  blood." 

**Thot*s  true  enow.  I  couldna  stond  it 
mysen." 

Meanwhile  the  preacher  held  on  his 
way  with  long  swift  strides  that  soon 
to(^  him  beyond  the  smoke  and  din  of 
Irthdale.  Up  on  the  moorland  the 
breath  of  spring  was  passing  over  the 
land.  Celandine  stars  bloomed  here  and 
there  by  the  willows,  the  moss  looked 
greener,  the  grass-blades  stood  upright, 
no  longer  bowed  by  snow  or  crumpled 
by  frost;  and  the  growing  grassy  scent 
of  spring  rose  up  from  the  darkening 
earth.  The  sky  was  still  full  of  light, 
pure  pale  green  in  the  west,  changing 
to  clear  cold  blue  overhead.  Eastward 
a  few  stars  glittered.  On  he  walked  in 
the  gathering  gloom,  the  lovely  blue- 
green  gloom  that  floated  from  under 
willow  and  hazel,  fllling  the  air  with 
veils  of  shadow.  Still  he  went  onward, 
while  the  glimmering  west  faded  and 
the  stars  grew  brighter,  as  though  they 
drew  the  vanishing  light  to  their  own 
radiance.  A  faint  chill  breath  of  air 
rustled  in  the  dead  fern,  then  died 
away.    At  last  a  darker  blur  than  the 


leafless  trees  showed  against  the  sky. 
It  was  a  forsaken  hut,  once  used  by 
gamekeepers,  and  still  fairly  dry  and 
comfortable,  but  now  deserted  because 
a  man  had  hanged  himself  in  it.  The 
country-folk  said  that  the  dead  man 
walked  round  and  round  the  hut,  trying 
vainly  to  re-enter  it  And  the  town- 
folk  believed  the  tale.  Therefore  the 
little  wooden  shelter  stood  silent  and 
empty  on  the  highest  point  of  the  moor, 
the  latch  of  its  rough  door  stiff  with 
rust,  and  soft  cushions  of  orange- 
tipped  moss  growing  in  the  hinges. 
Perhaps  the  stranger  had  not  heard  the 
story  of  the  suicide.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  care.  He  made  straight  for  the 
lonely  hut,  opened  the  long-disused 
door,  and  passed  into  the  darkne«is 
within. 

From  this  time  forward  he  became  a 
familiar  flgure  in  the  surrounding 
towns  and  villages,  always  preaching 
with  the  same  vehemence  and  on  the 
same  subject,  and  always  refusing  to 
accept  either  money  or  hospitality. 
None  knew  his  name.  Men  called  him 
"the  strange  preacher,"  and  regarded 
him  with  a  sort  of  uneasy  compassion. 
He  was  poor.  He  was  in  earnest. 
Month  by  month  he  grew  thinner,  his 
eyes  wilder  and  brighter,  his  clothes 
shabbier.  He  lived  the  life  of  a  saint, 
of  an  anchorite;  yet  none  craved  his 
blessing  or  asked  his  prayers.  Perhaps 
the  sinister  impression  that  he  made  on 
the  minds  of  men  was  deepened  by  his 
own  words.  Once  when  he  passed  a 
group  with  the  salutation,  '"The  Lord  be 
with  you!"  an  old  woman  had  re- 
sponded, "an*  wi'  thee,  preacher." 
The  preacher's  reply  was  ominous. 
"Woman,"  he  said,  "the  Lord  has  long 
ceased  to  be  with  me."  Then  he  strode 
on,  unheeding  the  curious  expression  of 
doubt  that  passed  over  the  faces  of  his 
hearers. 

He  lived  in  the  hut  on  the  moor.  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  he  slept 
in  it,  for  no  matter  what  the  weather 
might  be,  each  dawn  the  preacher  set 
forth  to  deliver  his  message.  Often 
he  walked  almost  incredible  distances 
to  and  from  the  towns  he  visited;  yet 
I  however  much  he  may  have  needed 
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rest,  part  of  the  night  at  least,  seemed 
to  be  spent  in  vigil,  for  belated  way- 
farers saw  light  streaming  through  the 
chinks  of  the  windowless  hut  till  past 
midnight.  A  rumor  went  about  the 
country-side  that  the  yellow  light 
gleaming  from  between  the  rough 
boards  was  no  harmless  candle  or 
ordinary  lamp,  but  an  illumination  of 
terrific  and  unholy  character.  One 
timorous  spirit  hazarded  the  conjecture 
that  the  strange  preacher  was  the  Evil 
One  himself. 

"He  conna  be  that,  fur  he  preaches 
against  un,"  said  a  bystander. 

"Eh,  yo*  con  never  be  up  to  th*  Owd 
Un'fl  tricks,"  was  the  gloomy  re- 
sponse. 

But  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  light  was  settled  by  a  farmer  one 
market-day  in  Irthdale. 

"  *Tis  nobbut  an  owd  lantern  wi'  a 
tallow  dip  in  it,"  he  said,  "fur  I  wur 
passing  by  th*  hut  this  morning  an'  th* 
door  wur  woide  open,  so  I  see  th'  lan- 
tern hanging  up.  Theer  wur  nowt  i' 
th'  place  barring  a  rickety  table,  a 
couple  o'  stools,  a  pile  o'  straw  in  a 
comer,  an*  a  pitcher." 

"Whash  in  pitcher?"  asked  a  dishev- 
elled gentleman  who  was  propping 
himself  against  a  pillar-box. 

"Water,  tha  fool!" 

An  expression  of  muzzy  disgust  over- 
spread the  inquirer's  countenance. 

"Beashly!"  he  ejaculated.  "All  ty- 
phoid.   Doctors  shay  so." 

Here  he  fell  in  a  heap,  and  a  friend 
kicked  him  into  a  dark  archway  out  of 
sight  of  the  police. 

That  same  evening,  as  Farmer  Buck- 
ley was  driving  home  across  the  moor, 
he  overtook  the  strange  preacher.  The 
month  was  July,  the  day  had  been 
intensely  hot,  and  the  stranger's  usually 
vigorous  steps  were  fiagging;  the  face 
turned  at  the  sound  of  the  wheels  was 
white  and  worn,  though  the  eyes 
glittered  as  ever.  Farmer  Buckley 
pulled  up,  and  offered  the  preacher  a 
lift,  which  was  accepted.  As  they 
drove  on,  Buckley,  elated  by  having 
captured  so  rare  and  shy  a  bird,  ven- 
tured on  a  further  invitation. 

"An'  tba'Il  coom  on  to  tea  at  th'  farm, 


preacher?  My  wife'U  be  proud  to  see 
thee." 

"Thank  you,  I  will.  I  had  some 
thoughts  of  applying  to  you  for  a  little 
work.  Some  odd  job  about  the  farm, 
by  which  I  could  earn— not  money,  but 
—bread  and  candles." 

"Bread  an*  cannels?"  repeated  Buck- 
ley, staring.  "To  be  sure,  preacher,  to 
be  sure!  Theer's  odd  jobs  i*  plenty  if 
tha  hast  a  mind  to  'em.  They'll  be 
rough  jobs  fur  a  gentleman." 

"I  should  like  them." 

"As  tha  pleases,  preacher.  Tha  con 
begin  to-morrow  mom  if  tha  likes.  * 

"Thank  you.*' 

No  more  was  said  till  they  reached 
the  farm,  where  Mrs.  Buckley  hastily 
brought  out  the  best  teapot  in  honor  of 
the  stranger.  But  great  was  the  dis- 
may of  the  farmer  and  his  wife  when 
their  guest  asked  for  bread  and  water. 

"Why,  preacher,"  said  Buckley,  in  a 
tone  of  strong  remonstrance,  "tnis 
bacon  isna  foreign  make.  I  bred  th'  pig 
mysen,  an'  killed  an'  salted  un  too.  An* 
tn'  missis'U  bring  thee  a  mug  o*  beer  if 
tha  dunnot  take  to  tea." 

"Oh,  I  like  both  tea  and  bacon," 
replied  the  guest,  "but  I  hae  made  a 
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vow. 

"Eh,  well,"  responded  the  farmer, 
with  a  sigh,  ''every  mon  buckles  his 
belt  to  suit  hdssen.  I'll  tempt  noan  to 
break  a  vow.    But  it  do  seem  a  pity." 

Later,  when  the  preacher  departed 
homewards,  Mrs.  Buckley  expressed 
her  opinion  that  "menfolk  wur  mostly 
fools,  fur  when  did  ye  ever  hear  o*  a 
woman  taking  a  vow  against  good 
victuals?" 

"Happen  a  woman  drove  him  to  it,** 
suggested  her  husband. 

"That  wur  Adam's  tale,  an'  I'm  fair 
sick  on*t,"  retorted  the  matron.  "I  won- 
der thee  men  arena  shamt  o'  repeating 
it." 

"Well,  dunnot  be  hard  on  th*  poor 
chap.  He's  coming  here  to-morrow,  to 
work  at  a  job  or  two  fur  bread  an* 
cannels.    He  willna  take  brass.** 

Here  Buckley  related  the  conversa- 
tion in  the  cart. 

"An'  tha  never  towd  me  a  word  about 
it  till  now,  tha  great  gowk!**  exclaimed 
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his  wife.  "If  I'd  ha'  known  Td  ha' 
made  np  a  parcel  fur  him  to-neet.  Most 
like  he's  getten  neither  eannel  to  study 
his  prayers  wi',  nor  bread  fur's  break- 
fast" 

"Bh,  I  never  thowt  o'  that!"  and  Buck- 
ley half  rose  from  his  chair,  but  sat 
down  again,  saying,  "I  conna  go  up 
theer  mysen,  an'  he  wouldna  be 
pleased  if  I  sent  one  o'  the  men.  He'll 
do  till  morn,  an'  tha  con  give  him 
summat  afore  he  starts  work." 

Thus  it  happened  that  two  days  in 
each  week  the  strange  preacher  worked 
on  Buckley's  farm,  and  as  the  farmer 
remarked,  "he  wur  rare  an'  handy 
about  th'  place." 

Naturally  the  preacher's  vow  was 
known  all  over  the  county  in  about 
forty-eight  hours,  and  it  tended  to  in- 
crease his  sinister  reputation. 

''What  do  a  chap  take  a  vow  loike 
that  fur?  Eh,  he's  done  summat!"  the 
last  few  words  being  uttered  in  ominous 
tones  and  with  a  doubting  shake  of  the 
speaker's  head.  "  'Tis  no  wonder  he 
mun  ha'  a  eannel  fur  to  say  his  prayers. 
It's  loike  enow  a  mon  *ud  be  f  eart  o'  th' 
dark  when  he's  done  summat." 

PAST  II. 

Harvest  passed;  golden  September 
faded;  and  October  came  with  its 
tawny  coloring,  its  early  twilights,  its 
sweeping  gales.  One  stormy  afternoon 
Farmer  Buckley,  riding  his  favorite 
mare,  started  homeward  from  Irthdale 
market.  A  strong  sou-wester  had  be^n 
blowing  all  day,  steadily  increasing  in 
force  towards  sunset,  till  it  was  now 
bursting  over  the  moor  like  a  hurri- 
cane. The  mare's  pricked  ears  went 
round  and  round  like  miniature  wind- 
mills as  the  blasts  laid  the  willows 
nearly  flat  and  careered  hooting  over 
the  wide  expanse.  In  the  west  the 
hurrying  clouds  suddenly  parted,  and 
a  blaze  of  wild  pale  yellow  light  flooded 
earth  and  heaven.    All  the  air  quivered 

>with  the  scintillating  dazzle.  It 
flashed  back  blindingly  from  the  pools, 
seeming  to  meet  myriad  other  flashes. 
The  trees,  the  bushes,  the  herbage,  the 
sandy    track  — all    were    blurred   and 


vague  in  the  glittering  topaz  haze  of 
that  stormy  flare  from  the  west- -a 
beacon  light  kindled  by  some  watching 
angel. 

For  perhaps  three  minutes  the  blaze 
lasted.  Then  a  dimness  fell  over  the 
land.  The  rift  in  the  clouds  gleamed 
for  a  moment  a  narrow  space  of  living 
gold,  then  closed;  and  the  night  and  the 
wind  darkened  and  raged  over  the 
moor.  fj 

The  moon  was  nearly  at  the  full, 
therefore  a  pale  suffused  glimmer 
flltered  through  the  hurrying  clouds, 
giving  light  enough  to  see  the  wildly- 
tossing  branches  and  still  wilder 
shadows.  Farmer  Buckley  settled  uis 
hat  more  firmly  on  his  head  and  him- 
self more  firmly  in  his  seat. 

"Whoa,  lass!  Theer!"  he  said  as  the 
mare  shied  violently  at  a  beckoning 
shadow,  "I  dunnot  wonder  at  tha  being 
feart  Th'  devil  mun  be  abroad  to-neet 
for  sure.    Steady  theer!" 

But  as  they  reached  higher  ground 
the  force  of  the  wind  was  such  that  the 
animal  could  with  difficulty  be  per- 
suaded to  face  it.  Each  frenzied  gust 
seemed  to  give  one  desperate  tug  to 
every  bush  and  tree,  and  then  went 
shrieking  over  the  moor  in  savage  dis- 
appointment The  roar  of  the  tempest 
was  incessant,  yet  through  it  all  Buck- 
ley's accustomed  ears  could  distinguish 
the  swish  of  the  willows  and  confused 
rustling  of  fern,  the  dry  crackling  of 
oak  boughs  against  each  other,  the 
plume-like  hiss  of  the  larches  as  the 
wind  drove  through  them. 

"I  reckon  we  mun  be  nigh  th' 
preacher's  hut,"  he  said  aloud.  "I've 
half  a  mind  to  shelter  wi'  him  till  th' 
gale  slackens  a  bit.  Theer!— lass— 
theer!"  as  a  hooting  blast  tore  overhead, 
and  the  mare  reared  and  plunged. 

At  that  moment  the  farmer  caugbt 
sight  of  a  dim  black  mass  from  which 
emanated  a  faint  shining.  It  was  the 
hut,  and  evidently  the  strange  preacher 
was  at  prayer.  Buckley  rode  up  to  the 
side  whence  the  strongest  light  issued. 
He  knew  the  door  was  there,  and  he 
knocked  vigorously  with  his  whip- 
handle. 

Preacher!"    he   shouted,    "wilt   tha 
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take  UB  in  fur  awhile?-— me  an'  th* 
mare?" 

But  no  one  stirred  inside. 

"He  conna  surely  be  out  i*  a*  this," 
soliloquized  the  farmer.  "Anyway,  if 
he  be,  I'll  make  free  to  go  in— mare  an' 
a'.  No  Christian  mon  'ud  grudge  a 
roof  to-neet" 

The  mare  was  standing  quietly. 
Perhaps  she  recognized  the  hut  as  a 
human  dwelling  and  expected  shelter. 
Buckley  dismounted,  and  holding  the 
bridle,  tried  the  latch.  It  yielded  easily 
to  his  finger,  and  he  gently  pushed  it 
open,  saying  apologetically:-— 

"I  ask  thy  pardon,  preacher,  fur  dis- 
turbing thee  at  thy  hour  o*  prayer,  but 
th'  wind's  enow  to " 

Sheer  astonishment  checked  his  utter- 
ance. Was  he  dreaming?  Did  he  in 
truth  see  the  strange  preacher  sitting  at 
the  rickety  table  beneath  the  swing- 
ing lantern?— his  eyes  glittering,  his 
pinched  face  white  in  the  dim  light,  his 
thin  fingers  clutching  the  cards  where- 
with he  was  apparently  playing  a  game 
against  an  invisible  adversary  whose 
hand  lay  on  the  table.  He  glanced 
round  as  Buckley  opened  the  door,  said 
briefiy,  "Yes.  Come  in,"  and  continued 
the  game. 

'"Tha'll  noan  mind  th'  mare  coming 
in  too?  Tha  knows  Balaam's  ass  had  a 
sight  more  sense  nor  his  master,  an' 
I've  thowt  at  times  as  it  mout  be  th' 
same  wi'  th'  mare  an'  me." 

"Bring  her  in,"  said  the  preacher, 
leaning  over  to  play  his  adversary's 
card. 

Buckley  led  in  the  mare,  carefully 
shut  the  door,  and  hung  the  bridle  over 
a  nail  in  the  wall,  remarking:— 

"Hoo'll  stond  as  quiet  as  a  lamb." 

Then  he  looked  again  at  the  card- 
strewn  table.  Apparently  the  invisible 
antagonist  held  better  cards  than  the 
preacher,  or  else  the  latter  played  more 
skilfully  for  his  opponent  than  for  him- 
self; for  as  the  farmer  watched,  the 
game  ended  to  the  preacher's  loss.  He 
flung  up  his  arms  with  a  wild  despair- 
ing gesture,  hastily  gathered  the  pack 
together,  shuffled  and  cut,  and  dealt 
again. 

Buckley  felt  puzzled.    This  was  not 


enjoyment.  What  was  it?  What  could 
be  its  purpose?  His  natural  courtesy 
checked  the  question  rising  to  his  lips, 
therefore  he  merely  observed  tenta- 
tively:— 

"I'm  glad  I  didna  disturb  thy  hour  o' 
prayer,  preacher." 

The  preacher  paused  in  his  deal  and 
laughed  mirthlessly. 

"My  hour  of  prayer  did  you  call 
It?  You  speak  truth.  This  is  truly 
my  hour  of  prayer— 41he  hour  when 
eaoh  night  I  play  witih  the  devil  for  my 

80Ul." 

Farmer  Buckley's  hair  softly  stirred 
upon  his  head. 

"Fur  thy  soul?"  he  repeated. 

"For  my  soul.  I  lost  it  to  him.  At 
cards.    Now  I  try  to  get  it  back." 

"An'  do  he  keep  winning?" 

**Alwaya" 

Again  Buckley  felt  that  faint  crink- 
ling of  his  scalp. 

The  preacher  finished  his  deal  and 
picked  up  his  own  cards,  the  farmer 
still  standing  looking  on.  There  were 
no  chairs  in  the  hut,  only  two  rough 
stools,  on  one  of  which  sat  his  strange 
host.  The  other  was  placed  as  though 
for  the  invisible  player. 

"Is  yon  stool  set  fur  th'  devil/"  in- 
quired Buckley. 

"Yes,"  replied  his  host  without  rais- 
ing his  head. 

"Well,  it  dunnot  seem  fitting  to  my 
mind  that  a  Christian  should  stond  on's 
feet  while  th'  devil  sits.  So  wi'  your 
leave,  preacher,  I'll  take  th'  stool  my- 
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sen. 

He  drew  the  stool  away  from  the 
table  and  seated  himself  squarely  upon 
it  with  a  determined  air. 

The  game  went  on.  No  one  spoke 
again.  Within  the  hut  all  was  silence 
save  for  the  slap-slap  of  the  cards,  the 
slight  sound  of  the  mare's  feet  and  the 
jingling  of  her  bit  as  she  amused  her- 
self by  picking  at  the  heap  of  straw 
near  her.  Without,  the  storm  roared 
and  shrieked  round  and  over  the  hut  as 
though  the  little  shelter  were  sub- 
merged in  a  furious  sea.  Wave  after 
wave  of  the  wild  gale  beat  on  its  rough 
timbers  and  whistled  through  its 
crevices.     Still  the  playing  went  on. 
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and  still  Fanner  Buckley  watched  the 
game, 

"By  th'  Mass!"  he  muttered,  using  in 
his  perplexity  the  old  oath  that  still  so 
strangely  suryives  in  the  north,  ''theer 
isna  a  mon  i*  a'  th'  countryside  as  would 
l>elie^«  this  if  I  towd  him  on  th'  Book/' 

The  devil's  luck  still  held.  The 
preacher  lost,  despaired,  shuffled,  cut, 
dealt  again,  all  under  the  steady  obser- 
vation of  Buckley's  grave  brown  eyes. 
Perhaps  having  snatched  the  devil's 
stool  spurred  him  to  further  and  bolder 
defiance  Or  perhaps  a  feeling  oi  com- 
passion and  a  kindly  wish  to  help, 
mingling  with  the  instinctive  desire  to 
take  a  hand  in  a  fight  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  every  decently-bred  Briton. 
Whatever  the  cause,  a  brilliant  idea 
flashed  into  Buckley's  mind  as  the 
preacher  was  preparing  for  another 
deal. 

**Howd  on  a  minute,  preacher,"  he 
said,  "I've  been  turning  o'er  this  matter 
i'  my  mind,  an'  I  reckon  I've  getten 
howd  o'  th'  reet  end  o*  th'  stick. 
Sithee,  a  good  Christian  ought  to  be  a 
match  fur  th'  devil  any  day,  but  it 
stonds  to  reason  that  tha  conna  tackle 
him  well  wi'  thy  soul  in  's  claws  fio  to 
speak.  Now  here  I  be,  baptized  regular 
i'  church,  an'  confirmed,  an'  wed  an'  a'; 
an'  taking  one  thing  wi'  another  I'm 
as  clean  as  any  mon  I  know.  So  if 
tha'U  take  th'  devil's  seat  an'  cards," 
rising  from  the  stool,  "I'll  take  thine 
an'  play  thee  an*  th'  devil  fur  thy  soul." 

His  host  stared  up  at  him  with  wild, 
glittering  eyes,  and  a  thunderous  blast 
swept  over  the  hut  like  a  heavy  sea. 

"  "The  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the 
Air!' "  cried  the  preacher  with  a  dis- 
traught laugh  and  an  upward  flourish 
of  his  hand. 

"Ay,  I  know  that,"  replied  the  farmer 
sturdily,  "an'  I  dunnot  care.  Let  un 
bellow  hissen  hoarse.  Ooom,  preacher, 
bond  o'er  them  cards  an'  give  me  thy 
seat,  an'  I  warrant  I'll  win  thy  soul 
back  fur  thee  afore  dayleet." 

A  moment's  hesitation,  then  the 
preacher  rose. 

"I  will  try  it,"  he  said.  "It  wiU  be  in 
vain,  but  I  wiU  try  It" 

**There*8  nowt  like  trying,"  observed 
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Buckley,  as  he  took  his  host's  seat  and 
began  dealing,  while  the  preacher  drew 
up  the  other  stool  opposite. 

Thus  the  strange  game  entered  on  a 
new  phase.  Yet  still  the  devil's  luck 
held,  for  Buckley  lost  and  lost,  while 
the  storm  raved  without,  and  the  mare 
fidgeted  and  picked  the  straw,  and 
Jingled  her  bit,  pricking  her  ears 
uneasily  as  a  wilder  gust  than  usual 
shook  the  hut.  Now  and  then  when  the 
wind  lulled  for  a  moment,  strange 
sounds  seemed  to  gather  outside;  eerie 
whisperings,  low  hootlngs,  broken 
laughter  that  ended  in  choking  gasps 
and  stified  screams.  Then  the  wind 
would  suddenly  rise  again  with  a 
sweeping  rush  as  of  great  billows 
bursting  overhead.  The  air  was  filled 
with  a  Witches'  Sabbath  of  sound. 

And  through  it  all  the  two  sat  play- 
ing. The  preacher,  a  man  wrecked  in 
mind  and  body,  his  limbs  wasted,  his 
eyes  lit  by  no  sane  fires— the  destroyed 
personating  the  Destroyer;  Buckley,  a 
man  essentially  antagonistic  to  the 
disintegrating  force  of  the  Lord's 
opponent,  a  man  of  solid  worth,  of 
calmness  of  nerve  and  dogged  cour- 
age, of  capacity  to  meet  unmoved 
unexpected  crises  of  life,  of  healthy 
impulses  of  strong  compassion  and 
steady  resistance  to  evil  —  priceless 
Jewels  bequeathed  by  God-fearing  and 
wholesome-living  ancestors.  Jewels 
which  we  are  daily— hourly  dropping 
into  the  hands  of  the  harlot  science  and 
her  paramour  the  devil.  "Ye  shall  be  as 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."  And 
still  the  old  temptation  draws,  though 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge  was  not  that  of 
Life. 

The  dark  hours  drifted  by,  the  candle 
in  the  lantern  guttered,  sank,  was 
replaced  by  another  and  another,  the 
uproar  of  the  storm  increased,  wave 
after  wave  of  thunderous  sound  en- 
gulfed them,  then  passed  howling  over 
the  moorland.  Buckley  continued  to 
lose. 

"You  see  the  uselessness  of  striving," 
said  the  preacher,  looking  at  the  farmer 
with  eyes  like  the  Ancient  Mariner's. 
**The  devil  will  keep  his  own." 

I'm  noan  so  sure  o'  that,"  responded 
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3uckley.  "It's  Ipike  €now  th'  Owd  Lad 
ud  howd  on  well  till  midneet,  an'  hap- 
pen fro'  that  till  one,  but  after  one 
o*  th'  clock  he's  bound  to  weaken.  Be- 
sides, it'll  be  ^.  Simon  an'  Jude  to-mor- 
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row. 

Here  a  tremendous  gust  burst  open 
the  door  with  a  hoot,  blowing  the  cards 
off  the  table  into  the  air,  where  they 
gyrated  for  a  moment  in  company  with 
bits  of  straw,  then  fluttered  down  in 
all  directions.  The  mare  laid  her  ears 
Back  and  snorted,  glaring  at  the  grey- 
black  night  beyond  the  open  door— a 
faintly  luminous  blackness  wherein 
tossing  branches  flung  and  writhed 
against  the  sky. 

"Nay  now,"  said  Buckley,  naturally 
irate  at  what  he  regarded  as  a  mean 
trick  on  the  part  of  the  great  enemy,  "I'll 
noan  stond  that!  I'll  make  thee  play 
fair!" 

He  rose  from  his  seat,  drew  from  a 
capacious  pocket  a  strong  piece  of 
twine,  and  closing  the  door,  proceeded 
to  tie  the  latch  in  such  a  manner  that 
nothing  short  of  a  cyclone  could  blow 
it  open  again.  This  done,  he  surveyed 
his  handiwork  with  satisfaction,  then 
turned  to  the  mare. 

**Theer,  lass!--theer— theer!"  patting 
her.  "Theer's  naught  fur  thee  to  be 
feart  on.  I  reckon  hoo  sees  more  than 
we  do,"  this  to  the  preacher,  who  had 
not  stirred  from  his  seat,  "an'  th'  devil 
conna  be  a  pretty  sight  fur  mon  nor 
beast.  Con  thee  call  to  mind  how  th' 
game  wur?"  picking  up  the  scattered 
cards. 

"I  think  so." 

"A'reet    So  con  I." 

He  replaced  the  cards,  arranged  his 
own  hand,  which  he  had  stuck  into  a 
crack  in  the  table  when  he  rose  to  shut 
the  door,  and  the  playing  was  resumed. 

Presently  the  farmer  drew  out  his 
watch,  looked  at  it,  and  remarked  in  a 
tone  of  anticipated  triumph:— 

"Past  midneet,  an'  th'  day  Simon  an' 
Jude." 

After  which  he  slapped  his  cards 
down  deflantly. 

Whether  owing  to  Buckley's  air 
of  assured  victory,  or  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  day  being  that  of  Saints 


Simon  and  Jude,  who  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  back  the  farmer,  or 
whether  the  poor  half -starved  body  was 
unequal  to  the  strain,  who  can  tell? 
Certain  it  is  that  as  the  hours  crept  on 
the  preacher's  play  became  less  de- 
cisive, more  faltering.  Perhaps  the  poor 
whirling  brain  missed  the  added  excite- 
ment of  the  storm,  for  the  violence  of 
the  gale  was  subsiding.  By  two  o'clock 
it  was  still  blowing  hard,  but  the  wind 
no  longer  roared  and  beat  upon  the 
moorland  as  in  the  earlier  hours  of  the 
night. 
Three  o'clock  came— four— flve. 
"By  th'  Mass!"  shouted  Buckley, 
flinging  down  his  cards  triumphantly, 
"I've  won!  Ay,  I  have— I've  won!  I've 
done  th'  devil  out  o'  thy  soul,  preacher! 
I  towd  thee  I'd  win!  A  Christian  wur 
bound  to  win!  Theer  thou  art,  reet 
enow,  fair  an'  square,  soul  an'  a'!  Eh? 
what's  wrong?    Howd  up,  mon!" 

For  the  cards  slipped  from  the 
preacher's  flngers  with  a  little  clatter, 
the  glitter  died  out  of  his  eyes,  he 
swayed  sideways,  and  would  have 
fallen  on  the  floor  had  not  Buckley 
caught  him. 

"Theer!  theer!"  said  the  farmer 
soothingly,  in  much  the  same  tones  as 
he  used  to  the  mare,  "tha'U  feel  a'  reet 
presently.  This  sort  o'  thing's  enow  to 
upset  any  mon.  Happen  tha'd  like  to 
Ue  down  a  bit?" 

He  got  the  preacher  on  to  the  heap 
of  straw  that  served  as  a  bed,  and  then 
held  the  pitcher  to  his  lips. 

"I  wish  I'd  browt  my  whiskey-flask 
wi'  ma  Theer  isna  much  to  be  said  fur 
water  i'  sickness.  Dost  tha  think  tha 
could  sit  th'  mare  if  I  led  her?  Th' 
missis  'ud  be  pleased  to  nurse  thee 
awhile.  How  art  tha  feeling  now, 
preacher?" 

The  preacher  opened  his  eyes,  and 
Buckley  was  startled,  for  their  ex- 
pression had  changed.  Also,  the  whole 
face  had  changed.  However  mad  the 
stranger  might  have  been,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly sane  now— sane,  and  dying. 

"Wilt  tha  let  me  fetch  th'   doctor? 
Tha's  seen  him  at  th'  farm.    He  isna  a 
bad  sooart,  tha  knows." 
The  preacher  smiled.     Buckley  had 
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Been   him   laugh   wildly,    crazily,   but 
never  before  had  he  seen  him  smile. 

"Afl  you  please.  It  does  not  matter. 
Thank  you." 

'TW  be  back  in  a  Jiffy,"  said  Buckley. 
**Tha  con  make  sure  o*  that."  The  wind 
had  sunk.  Only  the  fresh  chill  air  of 
the  dark  morning  floated  In  as  the  door 
was  unfastened  and  the  mare  led  out. 
Then  Buckley  mounted  and  rode  off. 

Grey  light  was  spreading  oyer  the 
moorland  as  he  drew  rein  in  the  nearest 
village,  whence  he  could  see  his  own 
roof  rising  out  of  the  trees  not  a  mile 
away.  The  village  street  was  empty 
and  silent,  but  from  several  chimneys 
faint  blue  curls  of  smoke  ascended. 
The  farmer  looked  at  the  little  church 
and  the  vicarage  beside  it. 

"Happen  I'd  best  tell  th'  owd  parson 
first,  afore  I  ride  on  to  th*  doctor's,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "it  Isna  o*er  early  to 
rouse  him  up.  Theer*s  th'  kitchen  fire 
alight." 

The  vicar  was  an  old  man,  and 
strange  to  say,  his  years  had  taught 
him  wisdom.  He  listened  in  silence  to 
the  astonishing  tale  related  by  Buckley, 
and  then  said:— 

"I  will  walk  up  to  the  hut  at  once  and 
take  some  restoratives  with  me." 

**  'Tis  three  mile  good,"  said  Buckley. 
"I  thowt  happen  yo'd  ioike  to  drive  up 
theer  i*  th'  doctor's  carriage." 

"Perhaps  you  and  he  may  overtake 
me,"  replied  the  vicar. 

Buckley  departed,  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  the  vicar  started  on  his  way. 
He  had  been  a  stalwart  man  in  his 
youth,  and  even  now  at  seventy-flve  his 
step  was  still  firm  and  fairly  swift. 
The  dawn  brightened  round  him  as  he 
walked  on,  a  dawn  so  calm  and  fair, 
that  but  for  the  evidence  of  the  fallen 
leaves  that  lay  in  swept-up  heaps 
whither  the  fierce  wind  had  driven 
them,  and  the  torn  and  broken  boughs 
that  everywhere  strewed  the  ground, 
the  storm  of  the  previous  night  might 
have  been  a  dream.  The  sun  rose  in 
misty,  autumnal  brilliancy,  and  the 
vicas's  shadow,  long  and  blurred, 
moved  before  him  on  the  uneven  track. 
"Curious!"  he  murmured,  "very 
curious!    I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought  to 


countenance  it.  Yet  if  Buckley's  action 
has  soothed  a  troubled  and  bewildered 

mind Sometimes     these     simple 

souls  do  more  wisely  than  we,  who  in 
our  idle  vanity  think  we  know  so 
much." 

He  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  hut, 
but  none  replied.  Then  he  gently 
lifted  the  latch,  saying  as  he  entered, 
"Peace  be  to  this  house." 

And  truly  peace  was  there.  The  vicar 
paused  on  the  threshold,  the  sunshine 
streaming  past  him  into  the  hut,  light- 
ing up  the  heap  of  straw  and  the  stark 
figure  that  lay  thereon.  With  quiet 
footsteps  he  approached  the  miserable 
bed,  leant  over  the  figure  and  touched 
the  forehead.  Then  he  straightened 
himself,  and  pulling  a  stool  towards 
him— for  he  was  old,  and  wearied  with 
his  walk— he  seated  himself,  drew  a 
prayer-book  from  his  pocket,  and  began 
to  read  the  prayer  for  the  departing 
soul. 

A  little  morning  breeze  stole  in  at  the 
open  door  and  stirred  the  straw;  a 
robin  sang  without;  and  the  vicar's  fine, 
sonorous  voice,  rose  and  fell  on  the  still- 
ness, repeating  the  words  that,  during 
so  many  centuries,  have  risen  to  God 
with  so  many  English  souls,  from  every 
clime  beneath  the  blue.  A  sound  of 
wheels  mingled  with  the  closing  sen* 
tence.  Buckley,  followed  by  the 
doctor,  stood  in  the  doorway.  "Amen," 
said  the  vicar,  and  shutting  the  book, 
he  pointed  to  that  which  had  been  the 
strange  preacher. 

In  the  village  churchyard,  a  plain 
cross  with  the  initials,  H.  W.,  erected 
by  the  vicar,  marks  the  resting-place  of 
the  strange  preacher.  These  initials 
were  on  his  linen,  which,  though  worn 
and  ragged,  was  of  fine  quality.  None 
ever  knew  his  name  or  his  history. 

Thirty  years  have  passed  since  then. 
The  vicar  too  sleeps  in  the  old  church- 
yard, and  the  snows  of  seventy  winters 
have  whitened  Buckley's  head.  But 
through  all  the  changes  and  chances  of 
these  thirty  years,  he  has  believed— 
still  believes,  that  on  that  wild  October 
night,  he  played  with  the  devil  for  the 
preacher's  soul— and  won. 
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As,  in  describing  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  South  Africa,  we  linger  longest 
over  the  Karroo,  not  because  it  was  one 
of  the  largest  or  most  important  fea- 
tures in  the  country,  but  becavse  it  was 
the     most     characteristically      South 
African;  so,  in  describing  Its  people,  we 
shall  dwell  first  and  at  greatest  length 
on  the   South   African   Boer— not  be- 
cause he  is  the  most  Important  nor  the 
most    powerful    element    among    our 
peoples,  but  because  he  is  the  most 
typically  South  African.     The  Bantu 
and  the  Englishman  may  be  found  else- 
where on  the  earth's  surface  in  equal  or 
greater  perfection;  but  the  Boer,  like 
our  plumbagos,  our  silver-trees,  and  our 
kudoos,  is  peculiar  to  South  Africa.    He 
is  the  result  of  an  intermingling  of 
races,  acted  on  during  two  centuries  by 
a    peculiar    combination    of    circum- 
stances, and  a  result  has  been  produced 
so  unique  as  only  to  be  decipherable 
through  long  and  sympathetic  study. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  allow 
of  our  entering  into  an  analysis  of  all 
those  conditions  of  his  early  history 
which  have  made  the  Boer  what  he  is 
to-day.  The  bare  facts  are  ably  and 
concisely  set  forth  in  works  readily 
accessible  to  all;*  and  the  great  epic  of 
South  Africa  which  lies  beneath  them, 
yet  awaits  its  seer  and  singer. 

For  our  purpose,  it  is  possible  only  to 
note  shortly  a  few  of  those  points  In  the 
early  conditions  of  the  Boer  which  bear 
most  strongly  on  his  later  development, 
which  have  shaped  his  peculiarities,  and 
made  him  what  he  Is. 

The  history  of  the  Boer  begins,  as  Is 
well  known,  in  1652,  when  Van  Riebeck 
landed  at  the  Cape  with  his  small  hand- 
ful of  soldiers  and  sailors  to  found  a 
victualling  station  under  the  shades  of 


1  See  Theal's  invaluable  works  on  South  Africa, 
more  especially  his  artistic  and  finished  Tolumo, 
"  Cape  Commanders ;"  also  Noble's  "  History  of 
South  Africa,"  Wilmofs  ••  History,"  etc.,  etc. 


Table  Mountain,  for  the  ships  of  the 
Dutch  Bast  India  Company,  as  they 
sailed  to  and  from  the  Bast  Indies. 

If  one  climbs  alone  on  a  winter's 
afternoon  to  the  old  Block  House  on  the 
spur  of  the  Devil's  Peak  at  Cape  Town, 
and   lies   down   on   the   ruined    stone 
bastion,  with  the  warm  sun  shining  on 
one's  back— as  one  lies  there  dreaming; 
the  town  and  shipping  in  the  bay  below, 
blotted  out  In  a  haze  of  yellow  light, 
leaving  only  the  great  curve  of  the 
sands  on  the  Blue-Berg  Strand,  and  the 
far-off  mountains  that  peer  out  and  dis- 
appear into  the  blue*,  then  the  noisy 
little  life  of  the  valley  slips  away  from 
one,  and  through  the  mist  of  two  cen- 
turies one  is  almost  able  to  put  out 
one's  hand  and  touch  the  old,   long- 
buried  days,  when  the  first  white  men 
built  their  huts  on  the  shores  of  Table 
Bay;  when  at  night  the  leopards  crept 
down    from    the   mountain   and   took 
lambs  from  the  kraals,  and  lions  were 
shot  before  the  hut  doors;  when  the 
Blue-Berg  Strand  was  trodden  by  ele- 
phants,  and  the   Hottentots  lit  their 
watch  fires  on  the  banks  of  the  Lies- 
beck;  when  the  great  Houts-Bay  valley 
was  flecked  with  antelopes;  and  the 
stream  which  comes  down  now  from 
the  mountain  gorge  and  flows  through 
the  valley,  muddy  and  dark,  was  clear 
as  crystal,  and  widened  out  Into  pools 
where  the  hippopotami  played,  and  then 
crept  away  into  the  sea  through  the 
white    sand;    days     when    the    blue 
mountains  were  the  limit  of  the  world 
the  white  man  knew,  and  shut  out  the 
mysterious  unknown  beyond.    Basking 
alone  there  on  one's  face  in  the  warm 
sunshine,  so  near  do  those  old  days 
seem,  that  one  half  expects  the  ''Lam- 
mefanger"  to  spread  out  its  wings  and 
sail  out  from  the  cliffs  above,  and  a 
Bush-buck's  step  to  break  the  stillness 
In  the  brushwood  below;  and  one  is 
loath  to  shake  one's  self  and  go  down 
into  the  hot,  fretted  life,  of  the  little  city 
below;  where  the  shop  windows  glitter 
with   the   work   of  many  lands,   and 
where  women  with  little  waists  and 
high  shoes  trip  down  the  pavement;  and 
the  Parliament  Houses  with  their  red 
brick  and  stucco,  stare  at  one;  and  on 
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the  stoep  of  the  Club  in  Church  Square 
tall-hatted  men  lounge  and  talk  over  the 
latest  town  gossip  or  retire  to  the  bar 
for  whiskey;  and  where,  in  the  side 
streets,  are  broken  pavements,  and 
Malays,  and  half-castes,  and  flsh  carts 
with  their  shrill  whistles;  and  in  the 
docks  coal-dust,  and  shipping,  and  con- 
victs and  sailors;  and  everywhere  are 
canteens  and  brothels  and  churches— all 
that  makes  the  life  of  a  little  civilized 
town.  It  is  hard  to  climb  down  through 
the  fir  woods  and  go  back  to  it.^ 

So,  when  one  sits  to  write  of  African 
men  and  things,  one  would  like  to  lin- 
ger long  over  those  early  days,  every 
detail  of  which  is  precious  to  us  now; 
even  how  Annitje  de  Boeren  was  al- 
lowed to  sell  milk  and  butter  to  the 
early  men  of  the  Colony;  how  the  hand- 
f ui  of  folks  planted  gardens,  and  traded 
with  Hottentots  for  sheep  and  made 
expeditions  into  the  unknown  lands  of 
Stellenbosch  and  the  Paarl.  All  the 
story  of  how  the  sapling  of  white-man's 
life  in  South  Africa,  first  struck  its  roots 
into  the  soil,  has  an  interest  no  story  of 
its  later  firrowth  can  hold  for  us.  But 
for  the  present  we  can  only  notice 
hurriedly,  and  in  passing,  a  few  of  those 
facts  in  the  condition  of  the  early  set- 
tlers which  seem  most  to  have  made  the 
African  Boer  that  which  we  to-day  find 
him. 

The  first  fact  we  have  to  note  is  that 
the  men  Van  Riebeck  brought  with  him 
to  found  his  little  settlement  were  men 
of  different  nationalities;  largely  Fri- 
sian or  Dutch,  but  also  German,  Swed- 
ish, and  even  English.  They  were 
also,  almost  to  a  man,  soldiers  and 
sailors,  children  of  fortune,  and  not 
agricultural  laborers.  A  century  later, 
when  we  find  the  descendants  of  these 
men  wanderers  across  the  untrodden 
plains  of  South  Africa,  their  flint-locks 
as  their  only  guard,  the  motive  that 
drives  them  forward  and  on,  only  an 
unquenchable  passion  for  movement 
and  change,  and  a  free  rebellion  against 

<  Boadi  now  scar  the  mountain  side ;  and  within 
the  last  months  the  Block  House  has  been 
turned  into  a  oonyiot  station ;  so  ciTiUsed  men's 
shadow  casts  itself  month  by  month  further  across 
our  land. 


the  limitations  with  which  civilized  life 
hedges  about  and  crushes  the  life  of 
the  individual— then  we  shall  find  it  use- 
ful to  remember  that  in  part  the  original 
stock  from  which  these  men  sprang 
was  composed  of  these  free-fighting 
children  of  fortune,  rovers  of  the  sea 
and  the  sword.  That  power  of  per- 
sistent, patient,  physical  labor  and 
submission  to  restraint,  that  tenacious 
clinging  to  the  spot  of  earth  on  which 
he  has  once  taken  root,  which  consti- 
tutes at  once  the  strength  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  true  agricultural  class  in  all 
countries,  has  always  been  markedly 
absent  from  the  character  of  our  South 
African  Boer,  and  could  hardly  have 
been  his  through  inheritance.  For  Van 
Riebeck's  men  were  not  merely  soldiers 
and  sailors  forced  into  service  by  con- 
scription, but  men  gathered  from  all 
nations  by  a  species  of  natural  selection, 
their  inborn  love  of  a  wild  and  roving 
life  leading  them  into  the  service  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  Over  the 
shoulders  of  the  men  who  took  their 
aim  at  Majuba  Hill,  and  behind  the  men 
and  women  who  again  and  again,  on 
their  long  and  terrible  marches  through 
South  African  deserts,  have  seen  their 
kindred  fall  dead  at  their  feet  of  thirst 
and  want,  and  have  yet  moved  on,  one 
sees  the  faces  of  these  old  rough  fore- 
bears looking!  The  South  African  Boer 
becomes  fully  intelligible  only  when  we 
remember  that  the  blood  of  those  men 
runs  in  him,  modified  by  other  elements, 
but  active  in  him  still. 

We  come  now  to  a  second  small  point 
to  be  noted  as  bearing  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Boer. 

The  commanders  of  the  early  settle- 
ment gave  out  to  certain  of  their  men 
portions  of  land  on  the  Peninsula,  to  be 
cultivated  for  their  own  and  the  com- 
pany's benefit.  These  men  built  huts, 
planted  and  sowed.  Thirty  years  after 
Van  Riebeck  landed  there  were  two 
hundred  and  ninety-three  white  men 
in  the  settlement,  but  only  eighty-eight 
white  women  and  the  men  on  their  little 
allotments  grumbled  for  want  of  wives. 
The  directors  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  conferred,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  send  out  from  certain  orphan 
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asylums  in  Holland  girls  to  supply  this 
want;  and,  from  time  to  time,  ships 
brought  small  numbers.  The  soldiers 
and  sailors  at  the  Gape  welcomed  them 
gladly;  they  were  all  speedily  married 
and  settled  in  their  homes  at  the  foot 
of  Table  Mountain. 

It  may  appear  fanciful,  but  we  believe 
it  is  not  60,  to  suppose  that  this  small 
incident  throws  a  side-light  on  one  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Afri- 
can Boer.  For  the  South  African  Boer 
differs  from  every  other  emigrant 
branch  of  a  European  people  whom  we 
can  recall,  either  in  classical  or  modern 
times,  in  this:  that,  having  settled  in  a 
new  land,  and  not  having  mixed  with 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  nor  accepted 
their  language,  he  has  yet  severed 
every  intellectual  and  emotional  tie 
between  himself  and  the  parent  lands 
from  which  he  sprang.  The  Greek, 
whether  he  settled  in  Asia  Minor  or 
Sicily,  though  economically  and  polit- 
ically independent,  was  still  a  Greek; 
an  uncut  cord  of  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional sympathy  still  bound  him  to  the 
mother  country;  and  after  two  hundred 
years  the  inhabitant  of  Syracuse  or 
Ephesus  was  still  a  Greek  of  the 
Greeks;  bound  not  only  to  Greece  as  a 
whole,  but  to  that  particular  state  from 
which  he  sprang;  and  among  the  most 
immortal  and  typical  of  Grecian  names 
are  those  of  men  not  born  in  the  parent 
home  of  the  race,  but  in  its  colonies. 
The  modern  Australian,  Canadian,  Yan- 
kee, or  even  American  Spaniard,  if  of 
unmixed  European  blood,  turns  still  to 
Europe  as  home.  Political  differences 
may  have  had  to  be  settled  in  blood, 
and  commercial  interests  may  divide, 
but  emotionally  and  intellectually,  the 
bond  which  binds  a  European  colonist 
to  the  home  from  which  he  sprang,  and 
to  Europe  as  a  whole,  is  an  all-operative 
fact  The  Boer  has  had  no  great  con- 
flict with  his  parent  peoples  in  Europe; 
he  has  not  lost  his  race  by  completely 
mingling  it  with  the  barbarous  people 
among  whom  he  settled;  yet  he  is  as 
much  severed  from  the  lands  of  his 
ancestors  and  from  Europe,  as  though 
three  thousand  Instead  of  two  hundred, 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  left  it. 


Later  on  we  shall  look  at  certain  large 
and  adequate  reasons  for  this  most  re- 
markable phenomenon;  but,  among  the 
lesser  causes  which  have  contributed  to 
it,  it  seems  to  us  more  than  probable 
that  the  position  of  these  early  mothers 
of  the  race  played  its  part 

When  the  ordinary  emigrant  female 
bids  farewell  to  Europe  to  make  her 
home  in  a  new  land,  whether  she  leaves 
a  mud  cabin  in  Ireland,  a  vine-grower's 
cottage  in  Germany,  or  a  mansion  in 
England,  the  moment  in  which  she 
catches  a  last  glimpse  of  the  land  of  her 
youth  is  one  of  the  most  emotionally 
intense  of  her  existence.  The  life  she 
leaves  may  have  been  one  of  hardship, 
even  of  bitterness,  and  the  life  she  goes 
to  may  be  one  of  ease;  but,  binding  her 
to  the  land  behind  her  are  the  ties  of 
blood  and  childish  remembrances  of 
home— ties  which  shape  themselves  as 
mightily  in  the  mud  cabin  or  the  back 
slum  of  the  city  as  in  the  palace.  She 
is  leaving  the  one  spot  on  earth  where 
she  is  an  object  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  her  fellows.  When  she  arrives 
in  the  new  world  it  is  to  that  home  that 
she  sends  the  record  of  her  marriage- 
there  that  she  knows  the  story  of  her 
sorrows  and  her  gains  will  be  waited  for! 
In  the  hour  of  childbirth  it  is  to  the 
women  of  her  own  blood  "at  home" 
that  her  heart  turns  with  yearning;  and 
as  years  go  by  "my  people"  and  •'my 
home"  gain  a  color  and  size  they  would 
never  have  borne  if  near  at  hand.  She 
thinks  of  them  as  a  denizen  of  the  earth, 
removed  to  one  of  the  fixed  stars,  might 
think  of  this  old  planet,  without  remem- 
brance of  its  aches  and  pains!  And  as 
her  children  grow  up,  the  first  stories 
they  hear  are  not  of  Colonial  things  and 
people,  but  European— of  fields  in  which 
little  children  gather  buttercups  and 
daisies,  of  ice  and  snow,  and  the  roar- 
ing life  of  cities;  and  as  the  little 
Colonial  children  play  in  the  hot  sun 
upon  the  Koppjes  among  stapelias  and 
aloes,  they  think  how  beautiful  those 
fields  must  be,  and  wonder  how  the 
daisy  chains  are  made,  and  how  prim- 
roses smell!  and  at  night  in  their  little 
hot  beds  they  dream  of  ice  and  snow, 
and  fancy  they  hear  the  hum  of  cities. 
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Eveii  the  names  of  our  European 
relatives  who  have  played  in  those  fields 
and  lived  in  those  cities  have  acquired 
a  certain  mythological  charm  for  us, 
and  the  Aunt  this  and  the  Uncle  that, 
of  whom  our  mothers  tell  us,  they  are 
not  the  commonplace,  material  uncles 
and  aunts  who  may  live  in  the  next 
street  and  be  seen  every  day.  They  are 
real,  yet  invisible,  like  the  actual 
presence  in  the  Holy  Wafer;  of  real 
flesh  and  blood,  yet  removed  from  sight, 
like  the  heroes  of  a  mythological  fairy 
tale!  Europe  and  its  life  are  to  us, 
from  our  earliest  years,  the  ideal  and 
mysterious,  with  which  we  have  yet 
some  real  and  practical  tie. 

No  European  who  has  not  grown  up 
in  the  Colony,  being  born  of  pure  Euro- 
pean parentage,  can  understand  the  full 
force  of  this  Mother  tradition. 

Like  the  odor  of  an  unknown  plant  or 
flower,  it  must  be  experienced  to  be 
comprehended.  Nor  does  it  die  out 
with  the  first  generation.  The  mother 
transmits  it  to  her  daughter  and  the 
daughter  to  her  child.  It  is  the  echo  of 
this  legend  which  goes  so  largely  to 
form  that  curious  body  of  sentiment 
with  which  the  most  commonplace 
colonist  visits  Europe  for  the  first  time. 
The  most  sensitive  man,  growing  up  in 
the  original  home  of  his  race,  does  not 
understand  this  subtle  and  delicate 
emotion;  and  the  most  hard-shell  man 
of  business  among  us  is  not  untouched 
by  it  when  he  sets  his  feet  for  the  first 
time  on  the  old-race  shores. 

"And  this  is  England!  And  this  is 
Europe!''  It  is  as  though  he  woke  up 
in  a  kind  of  fairy  land!  The  tiled  cot- 
tages with  the  moss  upon  them,  the 
hedgerows,  the  square  village  greens 
with  the  churches,  the  bluebells  in  the 
woods— he  has  seen  them  all  before--^ 
In  a  dream.  In  the  roar  of  the  great 
city  curious  emotions  come  to  him.  As 
he  drives  in  an  omnibus  the  conductor 
calls,  "Shoreditch!"  and  he  starts  and 
looks  out  Above  him  is  the  great 
church  tower:— 

"When  I  grow  rich," 

Say  the  bells  of  Shoreditch!— 

and  again  he  is  one  of  the  group  of  chil- 


dren holding  each  others*  hands  to 
play  at  "oranges  and  lemons"  In  a 
colonial  garden.  "So  that  Shoreditch 
we  sang  of  under  the  fig-trees  was  a  real 
place!  No  doubt  the  great  bells  hang 
up  there!"— and  for  a  moment  the 
prosaic  back  slum  is  an  inverted  child- 
hood's fairy  land. 

And  there  are  perhaps  few  among  us 
who,  on  our  first  visit,  do  not  at  some 
time  creep  away  to  find  ourselves  in 
some  spot  to  which  we  do  not  wish  our 
acquaintance  to  accompany  us.    It  may 
be  a  street  in  a  great  city,  or  a  village 
in  a  German  forest,  or  an  English  par- 
sonage; but  we  feel  we  are  bound  to  it 
with  a  tie  others  may  not  touch.    Per- 
haps it  is  only  a  shop  window  at  the 
comer  of  Finsbury  Pavement  at  which 
we  stand  gazing  in,  because  we  know 
that  sixty  years  before  a  little  child  with 
bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  came  here, 
wrapped  up  In  her  furs,  and  holding  her 
mother's  hand,  to  buy  her  Christmas 
doll!    And  we  stand  gazing  into  it  till 
we  turn  away  sharply,  fancying  the 
people  see  what  we  feel.    Or  we  go  to 
a  little  country  village;  no  one  tells  us 
the  way  from  the  station;  but  we  see 
a  church  tower  and  an  old  elm-tree  we 
have  heard  of;  and  as  we  walk  towards 
them  down  the  village  street,  we  would 
like  to  run  up  to  every  one  we  meet,  and 
say,  "Oh!  don't  you  see,  we  are  come 
home  again!"    We  stand  at  the  parson- 
age gate,  and  look  over  at  the  trim 
lawn,  and  the  Ivy  on  the  bow  windows; 
and  we  go  away.    There  Is  a  stile  where 
we  know  a  man  and  woman  once  talked 
on  summer  evenings,  when  they  did  not 
yet  dream  that  the  life  they  promised 
to  spend  together  was  to  be  lived  out 
far  over  the  seas,  In  the  strange  land, 
which  their  children's  children  were  to 
inherit.    We  wander  into  the  church- 
yard, and  brush  the  ivy  from  the  grave- 
stones; we  stand  at  last  before  what  we 
seek— years  of  European  frost  and  rain 
have  half  obliterated  the  writing  on  the 
stones;  we  trace  the  letters  with  our 
fingers;  the  names  are  names  we  know. 
And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  still 
call  Europe  "home;"  though  when  we 
go  we  may  have  nothing  to  bear  witne^ 
to  the  fact  but  a  few  broken  headstones 
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in  a  country  churchyard— the  land  is 
ours! 

This  bond,  light  as  air,  yet  strong  as 
Iron,  those  early  mothers  of  the  Boer 
race  could  hardly  have  woven  between 
the  hearts  of  their  children  and  the 
country  they  came  from.  Alone  in  the 
world,  without  relatives  who  had  cared 
sufficiently  for  them  to  save  them  from 
the  hard  mercy  of  a  public  asylum, 
these  women  must  have  carried  away 
few  warm  and  tender  memories  to  plant 
in  the  hearts  of  their  children.  The 
bare  boards  and  cold  charity  of  a  public 
Institution  are  not  the  things  of  which 
to  whisper  stories  to  little  children. 
The  ships  that  bore  these  women  to 
South  Africa  carried  them  towards  the 
first  "Grood  Hope"  that  ever  dawned  on 
their  lives;  and  the  day  in  which  they 
landed  at  Table  Bay  and  first  trod  on 
African  soil,  was  also  the  first  in  which 
they  became  women,  desired  and 
sought  after,  and  not  mere  numbers  in 
a  printed  list,  in  the  arms  of  the  rough 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  welcomed  them, 
they  found  the  first  home  they  had 
known;  and  the  little  huts  on  the  banks 
of  the  Liesbeck,  and  the  simple  boards 
at  which  they  presided,  were  the  first 
at  which  they  had  been  able  to  look 
round  and  see  only  the  faces  of  those 
bound  to  them  by  kindly  ties.  To  such 
women  it  was  almost  inevitable  that, 
from  the  moment  they  landed,  South 
Africa  should  be  ''home,"  and  Europe 
be  blotted  out;  the  first  generation  born 
of  these  women,  and  the  free,  tieless 
soldiers  and  sailors  with  whom  they 
mated,  probably  looked  on  South  Africa 
as  does  their  latest  descendant  to-day. 
On  their  lips,  when  they  looked  at  the 
valleys  of  Stellenbosch,  or  the  slopes 
of  Table  Mountain,  the  words— On« 
Land— meant  all  they  mean  on  the  lips 
of  the  Transvaal  Boer  or  the  Free  State 
Burgher  of  to-day,— "Our  Land;  the  one 
and  only  land  we  know  of,  and  care  for, 
wish  to  know  of,  have  any  tie  or  con- 
nection with!" 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  number  of 
these  women  was  too  small  to  have  per- 
manently infiuenced  the  attitude  of  the 
Boer  race  in  its  relation  towards  Africa 
and  the  home  countries,   it  must  be 


answered,  that  small  as  their  number 
was,  they  were  numerous  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  stock  from  which  the  race 
rose.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
studying  the  South  African  Boer,  how 
very  small  that  stock  was.  He  was 
produced— as  are  all  suddenly  devel- 
oped, marked,  and  permanent  varieties 
in  the  human  or  animal  world— by  the 
close  inter-breeding  of  a  very  small 
number  of  progenitors.^  The  handful 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  first  landed,, 
a  few  agriculturists  and  their  families^ 
the  band  of  orphaned  girls,  and  a  small 
body  of  French  exiles,  to  be  referred 
to  later  on,  constitute  the  whole  parent 
stock  of  the  Boer  people.  From  this 
small  stock,  by  a  process  of  breeding  in 
and  in,  they  have  developed,  there  hav- 
ing been  practically  no  addition  made 
to  the  breed  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years;  the  comparatively  large  numbers 
to  which  they  have  attained  having 
entirely  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
of  their  very  early  marriages  and 
prolific  rate  of  increase.    Thus  the  Boer 

^  The  permanent  and  fixed  type  of  the  Jewisb 
variety  of  the  human  race,  which  enables  it  to 
tranamlt  its  physical  and  mental  characteristics 
with  perfect  truth  even  when  oroasedwith  an- 
other race,  was  probably  created  by  the  fact 
that  the  Jews  were  all  descended  from  one 
or  a  very  small  body  of  ancestors,  and  bred 
rigorously  in  and  in.  Their  own  very  sugges- 
tive legend  states  that  the  original  founder 
mated  with  his  own  sister,  which  would  make 
it  almost  impossible  for  the  true  Jews  to- 
revert  to  any  but  one  type.  So  it  is  possible  to 
understand  how  the  Boer,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations,  has  formed  a  type  fixed  and  marked,, 
both  mentally  and  physically,  only  when  we 
consider  how  small  was  the  number  of  individuals 
from  which  he  originally  sprung,  and  how  he 
must,  of  necessity,  have  bred  in  and  in,  cousin 
marrying  cousin  again  and  yet  again.  There 
probably  often  land  in  a  large  American  and  Aus- 
tralian port,  on  a  single  day,  more  European  emi- 
grants than  the  number  which  composed  the 
whole  original  stock  of  the  Boer,  including  ail 
French  additions ;  there  is  therefore  no  poaaibility 
of  the  average  colonist  forming  a  similar  marked 
type  through  inter-breedlng.  Even  to-day  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  a  Boer  three  times  related 
to  his  own  wife ;  she  may  be  his  first  cousin  on  his 
father's  side,  his  second  cousin  on  his  mother^a 
side,  a  fourth  cousin  through  a  maternal  grand- 
mother, and  there  may  have  been  antecedent  in- 
termarriages of  which  there  is  no  record.  The 
children  of  such  a  marriage  inheriting  an  almost 
homogeneous  blood  from  both  sides,  can  hardly 
fall  to  be  of  some  fixed  type. 
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represents  rather  a  clan  or  family  than 
a  nation;  and  there  is  probably  no  true 
Boer  from  the  Zambesi  to  the  Gape  who 
does  not  hold  a  common  strain  of  blood 
with  every  other  Boer  he  meets.  Each 
Boer  has  in  him,  probably,  at  least  a 
drop  of  the  blood  of  these  women;  and 
their  emotional  and  intellectual  pecul- 
iarities can  hardly  have  failed  to  leave 
their  mark  on  hiuL 

But  we  must  turn  now  to  the  most 
interesting  point  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Boer,  and  one  which  alone  would 
fully  accoxmt  for  his  attitude  towards 
Europe,  and  for  many  other  of  his 
unique  characteristics. 

In  and  about  the  year  1688,  thirty-six 
years  after  the  first  landing  of  Van 
Riebeck  and  his  handful  of  men,  there 
arrived  at  the  Cape  a  body  of  French 
Protestant  refugees,  numbering  in  all, 
men,  women,  and  children,  somewhat 
under  two  hundred  souls.  These  peo- 
ple, driven  from  France  by  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  were  offered 
an  asylum  in  South  Africa  by  the  Dutch 
government,  which  they  accepted. 
They  were  not  an  ordinary  body  of 
emigrants,  but  represented  almost  to  a 
man  and  a  woman  that  golden  minority 
which  is  so  remorselessly  winnowed 
from  the  dross  of  the  conforming 
majority  by  all  forms  of  persecution 
direct  against  intellectual  and  spiritual 
independence.  Mere  agriculturists, 
vine  dressers,  and  mechanics,  with  but 
a  small  sprinkling  of  persons  belonging 
to  the  professional  classes,  these  men 
yet  constituted  an  aristocracy  —  en- 
nobled, not  through  the  fiat  of  any 
monarch,  but  selected  by  that  law  deep 
lying  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  has 
ordained  that  where  men  shall  be  found 
having  the  force  to  stand  alone,  and 
suffer  for  abstract  conviction,  there 
also  shall  be  found  the  Individuality, 
virility,  and  power  which  founds  great 
peoples  and  marks  dominant  races. 

The  fate  of  the  South  African  Boer 
was  safe  from  the  moment  these  men 
came  to  mingle  their  blood  with  his;  as 
the  fate  of  the  North  American  States 
was  safe  when  the  Mayflower  had 
crossed  with  its  load  of  dissentient 
Englishmen;  as  the  fate  of  the  Spanish 


colonies  would  have  been  safe,  had 
Spain,  in  place  of  cauterizing  her  grow- 
ing points  in  the  bonfires  of  the  squares 
of  Toledo  and  Madrid,  simply  nipped 
them  off  from  the  parent  tree  and  trans- 
planted them  alive  in  her  colonies  in  the 
New  World,  there  to  beget  a  newer  and 
stronger  Spain.  One  is  sometimes 
astonished  at  certain  qualities  found  in 
the  South  African  Boer,  till  one  recalls 
the  fact  that  a  strain  of  this  uncom- 
promising, self-guiding  blood  runs  In 
his  veins;  making  him  what  often  in  his 
lowest  and  poorest  conditions  he  yet 
remains--an  aristocrat! 

On  the  arrival  of  these  men  at  the 
Cape,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
portioned  them  out  lands  to  cultivate, 
mainly  in  the  lovely  valleys  of  Stelien- 
bosch,  French-Hoek,  and  Drakenstein. 
At  the  time  of  their  arrival  they  formed 
probably  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
population.  How  rapidly  they  in- 
creased and  how  large  is  the  share  their 
blood  holds  in  the  Boer  race  may  be 
noted  if  one  runs  one's  eye  over  a  list  of 
the  occupants  of  any  village  or  district 
inhabited  by  Boers,  and  marks  how 
great  the  number  of  French  names 
which  will  occur.  There  are  districts 
in  the  Western  Province  of  the  Colony 
in  which  these  names  largely  predomi- 
nate over  those  of  Dutch  or  German 
origin;  and,  even  in  the  Free  State  and 
Transvaal,  they  are  numerous  to  an 
extent  which  their  original  numbers 
would  not  have  led  us  to  expect.  Of 
our  most  noted  of  Cape  families,  many 
bear  these  names:  the  De  ViUiers,  the 
Jouberts,  the  Du  Toits,  the  Naud^s— 
and  if  other  names,  such  as  the  Van 
Aarts,  Hofmeyrs,  or  Krugers,  are  not 
less  widely  known,  it  will  generally  be 
found  on  analysis  that  the  proportion  of 
French  blood  even  in  these  families  is 
as  large  as  in  those  whose  patronymics 
are  purely  French.  There  is  probably 
not  a  Boer  in  South  Africa  at  the  present 
day  whose  blood  is  not  richly  touched 
by  that  of  the  Huguenot. 

But  it  was  not  only  or  mainly  by 
bringing  to  the  formation  of  the  new 
race  this  strong  and  select  strain  of 
blood  that  the  Huguenot  influenced  the 
Boer,  and  through  him  the  future  of 
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South  Africa.  It  is  he  who  has  ren- 
dered permanent  and  complete  the 
severance  from  Europe  to  which  we 
have  referred. 

When  the  ordinary  settler  leaves 
Europe  he  goes  out  more  or  less  under 
the  aegis  of  his  mother  country,  and, 
for  a  time  at  least,  wherever  he  may 
settle,  he  still  feels  her  flag  wave  over 
him;  if  wronged,  it  is  to  the  representa- 
tive of  his  mother  land  that  he  turns;  if 
he  settles  in  an  uncivilized  country,  it 
is  as  the  forerunner  of  his  people  that 
he  takes  possession  of  it.  Should  he  go 
to  a  territory  already  colonized  by  an- 
other European  race,  he  may  lose  him- 
self more  quickly  in  the  existing 
organization.  But  still,  for  generations, 
the  Irishman,  Scotsman,  German,  or 
Italian  feels  a  certain  bond  between 
himself  and  his  parent  land;  and 
Europe  as  a  whole  holds  a  vast  place 
in  his  consideration. 

Not  infrequently  his  national  feeling 
is  intensified  by  transplantation.  No- 
where on  the  surface  of  the  globe  were 
toasts  to  the  health  of  the  queen  and  the 
royal  family,  and  to  the  success  of  old 
England,  more  heartily  drunk  than  by 
the  British  settlers  of  1820,  when  they 
ate  their  first  Christmas  dinner,  be- 
neath the  blazing  South  African  sun, 
under  the  Kunee  trees  of  Lower  Al- 
bany. To  these  men,  as  to  English 
colonists  all  the  world  over,  the 
strength  and  dignity  of  their  position 
lay  in  the  fact  that  they,  a  minute  por- 
tion of  the  great  English  nation,  had 
come  to  this  new  land  to  implant  them- 
selves, a  branch  from  the  old  stock, 
which  should  in  time  take  root  and 
grow  to  be  a  giant  worthy  of  its  parent 
tree.  They  felt  themselves  the  am- 
bassadors of  a  worthy  people,  the 
bearers  of  a  flag  which  waved  over 
every  quarter  of  the  globe;  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  power  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  beneflcent  and 
powerful  on  earth.  So,  these  men 
named  their  little  villages  and  their 
districts  after  the  men  and  places 
of  the  old  country— "East  London," 
"Prince  Alfred,"  "King  William's 
Town,"  "Queen's  Town,"  "Lower 
Albanv'*— and  their  farms  bore  often 


the  names  of  the  homes  in  En- 
gland from  which  they  came.  Socially, 
religiously,  and  more  especially  polit- 
ically, they  strove  to  reproduce,  line  by 
line,  as  accurately  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  the  national  life  they  had 
left  ''So-and-so  things  are  done  at 
home."  That  settled,  as  it  still  to-day 
to  a  large  extent  settles,  ail  argument. 
To-day  the  third  generation  of  these 
men  has  arrived  at  adult  years;  but 
consciousness  of  national  identity  with 
the  parent  people  is  hardly  dimmed. 
The  young  English  African  who  has 
never  been  in  Europe  may  boast  that 
South  Africa  is  the  flnest  country  on 
earth,  and  swagger  of  its  skies,  and 
wild,  free  life,  or  ridiculously  enough, 
boast  of  the  civilization  which  it  has 
attained;  he  may  resent  bitterly  any 
interference  with  what  he  considers  his 
material  rights  on  the  part  of  the 
"Home  Government."  But  turn  to  the 
same  man  and  ask  him  what  his 
nationality  may  be,  suggest  that  ne  may 
possibly  be  of  any  other  race  than  his 
own,  and  you  will  not  twice  repeat  your 
question:— 

For  in  spite  of  all  temptation 
To  belong  to  another  nation, 
He  remains  an  Englishman! 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  every  English- 
speaking  colonist  is  a  chord  which 
responds  to  the  name  of  the  parent 
people  as  to  no  other;  and  the  depth  of 
the  emotion  is  curiously  exemplified  in 
the  most  insignificant  matters.  That 
seemingly  imbecile  passion  which 
causes  Colonials  to  drag  down  and 
retain  as  mementoes  the  curtains  of  a 
bed  on  which  a  British  princeling  has 
slept;  the  comic  manner  in  which  the 
average  colonist  will  gravely  inquire 
of  you  on  your  return  from  Europe 
whether  you  have  **seen  the  queen," 
and  their  solemnity  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  ancient  and  almost  worn  out 
English  institutions,  all  have  in  them 
an  element  radically  different  from 
that  which  would  animate  the  average 
Home  Englishman,  were  he  to  act  in  a 
like  manner;  an  element  not  to  be  found 
in  the  sycophant  crowds  which  loU 
open-mouthed  about  St.  James's  on  the 
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afternoon    of    a    Drawing-room;    and 
which  is  radically  distinct  from   the 
servility    which    bows    before    mere 
wealth  and  success.     The  colonist  is 
perhaps    rather    more    Inclined    than 
others     t»    criticise    mercilessly     the 
princeling  or  dignitary  sent  out  from 
home  (and  does  so  very  freely  after  his 
arrival,  when  his  gilt  has  worn  off  him); 
but   behind   the   individual   man    lies 
something  of  which  he  is  the  represen- 
tative, and  it  is  this  which  causes  him 
to  have  for  the  colonist  a  quite  peculiar 
value.    The  enthusiasm  he  awakens  is 
an  enthusiasm  for  an  emblem,  not  a 
man;  for  the  representative  of  English 
nationality,    not    for   the    ruler.     The 
difference  between  the  feeling  of  the 
Englishman  in  the  colony  and  the  En- 
glishman at  home,  with  regard  to  all 
the  insignia  and  emblems  of  the  com- 
mon national  life,  forces  itself  strongly 
on  the  notice  of  one  who  visits  England 
for  the  first  time.    There  is  an  absence 
of  the  element  of  passion  and  romance 
in  the  "Man  at  Home's"  way  of  viewing 
these  thinga    The  difference  between 
these  attitudes  being  best  compared  by 
likening  it  to  the  difference  between  the 
feelings   of  two   men,   one  of   whom 
remains  in  the  house  of  his  parents  and 
possesses  it,  the  other  of  whom  leaves 
it  forever.    If  outside  the  house  win- 
dows  grows  a  great   lilac-tree,   it   is 
simply  a  material  part  of  the  house  he 
inhabits  to  the  man  who  possesses  it. 
As  long  as  the  branches  shade  the  win- 
dow or  do  not  damage  the  walls,  he 
regards  it  with  passive  approval;  when 
they  begin  to  obstruct  the  view,  and  the 
roots  interfere  with  the  foundations, 
he  has  not   the   slightest   remorse   in 
lopping  off  the  branches,  or,  if  need  be, 
uprooting  the  whole  tree— the   whole 
house  is  still  his,  the  tree  he  regards 
from  a  utilitarian  standpoint.    On  the 
other  hand,  to  the  man  who  has  left  the 
home  of  his  childhood  and  gone  to  a 
foreign   land— if   one    should   by   any 
chance  send  him  a  sprig  from  the  old 
tree  that  grew  before  the  windows,  he 
would  wrap  it  up  and  carry  it  about 
buried  in  his  breast— the  small  sprig  is 
an  emblem  to  him  of  the  whole  home 
which  once  was  his,  and  to  which  he  Is  | 


still  bound  by  ties  of  affection,  though 
severed  forever  by  space.  It  would  be 
as  irrelevant  to  accuse  the  one  man  of 
insensibility  because  he  did  not  weep 
over  the  chopped-down  branches,  as  to 
accuse  the  other  of  emotional  weakness 
because  he  grew  tender  over  his  sprig. 
The  Englishman  in  England  needs  no 
visible  emblem  of  that  national  life  In 
the  centre  of  which  he  is  imbedded,  and 
of  which  he  forms  an  integral  part  To 
the  Englishman  separated  from  that 
life  by  wide  space  and  material  inter- 
ests, the  smallest  representative  of 
national  life  and  unity  has  a  powerful 
emotional  value.  It  is  to  him  what  the 
lock  of  his  mistress's  hair  is  to  the 
absent  lover;  he  treasures  it  and  kisses 
it  to  assure  himself  of  her  existence. 
If  she  were  present  he  would  probably 
notice  the  lock  little.  The  princeling  Is 
our  lock  of  hair,  the  Union  Jack  our 
sprig  of  lilac. 

Even  in  the  seemingly  childish  defer- 
ence to  manners  and  fashions  Imported 
from  home,  along  with  less  exalted 
motives,  this  idealizing  instinct  plays  its 
part.  Nowhere  on  earth's  surface  are 
English-speaking  men  so  consciously 
Anglo-Saxon  as  in  the  new  lands  they 
have  planted.  You  may  forget  in  En- 
gland that  you  are  an  Englishman;  you 
can  never  forget  it  in  Africa. 

The  colonist  will  oppose  England  if  he 
fancies  she  interferes  with  the  material 
interests  of  the  land  he  inhabits,  as  the 
married  man  takes  the  part  of  his  wife, 
should  he  fancy  his  own  mother  seeks 
to  over-dominate  her.  The  wife  is  the 
bearer  of  his  children,  the  minister  to 
his  material  comforts;  but  deep  in  his 
heart  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
mother  has  a  place  the  wife  will  never 
fill.  If  his  wife  die  he  may  soon  find 
another,  and  her  hold  will  be  lost  and 
her  place  taken;  but  his  relation 
towards  his  mother  is  ineradicable; 
more  changeless  because  more  purely 
ideal  and  immaterial  She  is  the  one 
woman  he  will  never  allow  man  or 
woman  to  speak  slightingly  of  while 
he  lives.  He  may  quarrel  with  her  him- 
self, may  even  wound  her,  but  he  will 
allow  no  other  man  to  touch  her  by 
word  or  in  deed. 
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If  to-morrow  England  lay  prostrate, 
as  France  lay  in  1871,  with  the  heel  of 
the  foreigner  on  her  throat,  there  are 
sixty  millions  of  Engiiah-speaking  men 
and  women  all  the  woiid  over,  who 
would  leap  to  their  feet  They  would 
swear  never  to  lie  down  again  till  they 
had  seen  her  freed.  Women  would 
urge  on  sons  and  husbands  and  forego 
all  luxury,  and  men  would  leave  their 
homes  and  cross  the  seas,  if  in  so  doing 
there  was  hope  of  aiding  her.  It  will 
never  be  known  what  colonial  English- 
men feel  for  the  national  nest,  till  a  time 
comes  when  it  may  be  in  need  of  them. 

Our  dearest  bluid  to  do  her  guid 
We'd  give  it  her  and  a'  that! 

For,  it  may  be  more  than  questioned 
whether  even  brother  Jonathan,  in  spite 
of  the  back  score  against  her  and  the 
large  admixture  of  foreign  blood  in  his 
veins,  would  sit  still  to  see  the  foreigner 
crush  the  nesting  place  of  his  people; 
to  see  the  cradle  of  'his  tongue,  the  land 
of  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  trampled 
down  by  men  who  know  not  their 
speech.  And  the  Irish-Englishman  all 
the  world  over,  forgetting  six  centuries 
of  contumely,  would,  with  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  generous  race,  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  English 
brother,  as  he  stood  and  died  beside  him 
in  every  country  under  the  sun.  Blood 
is  thicker  than  water^-and  language 
binds  closer  than  blood. 

The  England  of  to-day  may  disregard 
this  emotional  attitude  towards  herself 
of  her  colonists,  and  by  persistent 
indifference  and  coldness  may  kill  it, 
as  a  father  by  neglect  may  alienate  the 
heart  of  his  son,  and  turn  to  stone  what 
was  once  throbbing  flesh.  And  it  is 
fully  possible  that  as  England  of  the 
past,  when  her  government  was  con- 
ducted by  an  ignorant,  monarchical 
aristocracy,  despised  her  colonies  be- 
cause they  were  small  democracies,  and 
alienated  them  by  ruthlessly  using 
them  for  her  own  purposes;  so  the  En- 
gland of  to-day,  becoming  rapidly  a 
democracy,  may,  through  the  supine 
indifference  and  self-cemtred  narrow- 
ness Inherent  in  the  nature  of  over- 
worked uncultivated  masses,  kill  out 


forever  the  possibilities  which  might 
arise  from  the  full  recognition  and  cul- 
tivation of  this  emotion.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  to-day  this  bond  exists; 
the  English-«peaking  colonist  is  bound 
to  the  birthplace  of  his  speech;  and  little 
obtrusive  as  this  passion  may  be,  it  is 
yet  one  of  the  most  pregnant  social 
phenomena  of  the  modem  world,  one 
capable  of  modifying  the  future,  not 
only  of  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  but  of  the 
human  race. 

We  ask  no  forgiveness  for  thus 
digressing,  for,  until  the  attitude  of 
other  European  colonists  towards  their 
home  lands  has  been  fully  grasped,  the 
very  exceptional  position  of  the  Boer, 
and  the  effect  of  his  attitude  on  himself 
and  South  Africa,  and  the  importance 
of  the  Huguenot  influence  in  producing 
this  attitude,  cannot  be  understood. 

So  complete  has  been  the  Boer's 
severance  from  his  fatherlands  in 
Europe,  both  France  and  Holland,  that 
for  him  they  practically  do  not  exist. 
For  two  hundred  years  their  social  and 
political  life  has  rolled  on  unrecked  of 
by  him;  Paris  and  the  Hague  are  no 
nearer  to  his  heart  than  Madrid  or 
Vienna.  He  will  swear  more  lustily  at 
you  if  you  call  him  a  Frenchman  or  a 
Hollander  than  should  you  call  him  an 
Englishman  or  a  (German;  and  we  have 
known  ignorant  Boers  who  have  vigor- 
ously denied  that  they  had  even 
originally  descended  from  either  Hol- 
landers or  Frenchmen. 

The  Huguenot  has  caused  this  sever- 
ance in  two  way& 

Firstly— through  the  fact  of  his  being 
a  religious  exile,  and  an  exile  of  a 
peculiar  type. 

The  exiled  Englishman  who  founded 
the  Northern  States  of  America,  though 
they  might  wipe  the  dust  off  their  feet 
against  the  land  they  left,  did  not  cut 
that  land  wholly  out  of  their  affections 
and  sympathies.  A  government  party, 
dominant  for  the  moment,  had  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  continue  their 
own  form  of  worship  in  peace;  but,  in 
the  land  they  left,  half  their  country- 
men were  bound  to  them  by  the  closest 
ties  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  sym- 
pathy, and  were  a  party  so  strong  as 
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soon  to  become  dominant.  It  was  not 
England  and  Its  people  wbo  exi)elled 
them,  but  a  step-motherly  government. 
Therefore  they  founded  "New  England" 
and  clung  to  the  old. 

The  Huguenot  ancestor  of  the  Boer 
left  a  country  In  which  not  only  the 
govemment,  but  the  body  of  his  fellows 
were  at  deadly  variance  with  him;  in 
which  hfti  religion  was  an  exotic  and  his 
mental  attitude  alien  from  that  of  the 
main  body  of  the  people. 

To  these  men,  when  they  shook  off 
the  dust  of  their  feet  against  her, 
France  became  the  visible  embodiment 
of  the  powers  of  evil;  her  rule  was  the 
rule  of  Agag,  whom  the  Lord  should  yet 
hew  in  pieces;  her  people  were  the  chil- 
dren of  Satan,  given  over  to  believe  a 
lie,  and  her  fields  were  the  plains  of 
Sodom  and  €k>morrah  on  which  in  Judg- 
ment the  Almighty  would  yet  rain  down 
fire  and  brimstone;  a  righteous  Lot  fled 
from  them  in  horror  with  all  that  he 
had.  To  these  homeless  fugitives  the 
Europe  that  they  had  left  was  as  the 
"house  of  bondage."  The  ships  which 
bore  them  to  South  Africa  were  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  Lord  their  God, 
in  which  he  bore  his  chosen  to  the  Land 
of  his  Promise.  As  the  Huguenot 
paced  the  deck  of  his  ship  and  saw  the 
strange  stars  of  the  Southern  jjieml- 
sphero  come  out  above  him,  like 
Abraham  of  old  he  read  in  them  the 
promise  of  his  covenant-keeping  God: 
'To  thee  and  to  thy  seed  shall  the  land 
be  given  and  they  shall  inherit  it. 
Look  up  and  see  the  stars  of  heaven  if 
thou  canst  count  them:  so  shall  thy 
seed  be  for  multitude;  like  sand,  like 
fine  sand  on  the  seashore.  And  when 
thou  comest  to  the  land  that  I  shaJl  give 
thee,  thou  shalt  drive  out  the  heathen 
from  before  thee." 

And  as  he  entered  Table  Bay,  and  for 
the  first  time  the  superb  front  of  Table 
Mountain  broke  upon  him,  he  saw  in  it 
his  first  token  from  his  covenant-keep- 
ing God— "The  land  that  I  shall  give 

thee!" 

And  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Stellen- 
boflch,  French-Hoek,  and  the  Paarl,  in 
which  he  settled,  were  to  him  no  mere 
terrestrial  territories  on  which  to  plant 


and  sow;  they  were  the  direct  gifts  of 
his  God;  the  answers  to  prayer;  the 
fulfilment  of  a  divine  covenant;  a  fief 
which  he  held,  not  through  the  fiat  of 
any  earthly  sovereign,  but  directly 
from  the  hand  of  the  Lord  his  God. 
The  vines  and  fig-trees  which  he 
planted,  and  under  which  he  sat,  were 
not  merely  the  result  of  his  labor;  they 
were  the  trees  which  aforetime  he  had 
seen  in  visions  when  he  wandered  a 
homeless  stranger  in  Europe— "The 
land  that  I  shall  give  thee!"  To  this 
man,  France  was  dead  from  the 
moment  he  set  his  foot  on  South 
African  soil,  and  South  Africa  became 
his.  Unlike  the  Englishman,  the 
Huguenot  no  more  thought  of  perpet- 
uating the  memory  of  France  in  "New 
Parises"  and  "New  Orleanses"  than  the 
Jew  when  he  had  escaped  from  the  land 
of  Egypt,  thought  of  recalling  the  cities 
of  Pharaoh  in  the  names  of  the  towns 
of  Palestine.  There  is  hardly  a  spot  in 
Africa  named  by  the  French  Huguenot 
in  memory  of  his  land;  he  called  his 
farms  "Springbok-fontein,"  "Beeste- 
Kraal,"  "Jakals-fontein,"  and  "Kat- 
kop."^  Better  to  him  has  seemed  a 
South  African  Jackal  or  wild  cat  than 
all  the  cities  of  France. 

Thus  to  the  Huguenot,  not  only  was 
France  the  object  of  bis  abhorrence,  and 
Europe  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  the 
South  African  land  became  from  the 
moment  he  landed  the  object  of  a  direct 
and  absorbing  religious  veneration, 
excluding  all  other  national  feelings. 
And  in  very  slightly  modified  form  he 
has  transmitted  this  state  of  feeling  to 
his  latest  descendant.  Deep  in  the 
hearts  of  every  old  veld-schoen- wearing 
Boer  that  you  may  meet,  side  by  side 
with  an  almost  religious  abhorrence  of 
other  lands  and  peoples,  lies  this  deep, 
mystical,  and  impersonal  affection  for 
South  Africa.  Not  for  the  land,  as 
inhabited  by  human  beings,  and  formed 
into  social  and  political  organizations 
of  which  he  is  a  part;  not  for  the  land, 
regarded  as  a  social  and  political  entity, 
is  it,  that  he  feels  affection.  It  is  for 
the  actual  physical  country,  with  its 

>  Springbok-Fountain,  Cattle  Pen,  Jackal's- 
Fountain,  Cat's-Head. 
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plains,  rocks,  and  skies,  that  his  love 
and  yeneration  are  poured  out  (abso- 
lutely  Incomprehensible   as   this  may 
appear    to    the    money-making    nine- 
teenth-century      Englishman).       The 
primitive  Boer  believes  he  possesses 
this  land  by  a  right  wholly  distinct  from 
that  of  the  aborigines  whom  he  dis- 
possesses,   or    the    Englishmen    who 
followed  him;  a  right  with  which  no 
claim  of  theirs  can  ever  conflict.    His 
feeling  for  South  Africa  is  not  in  any 
way  analogous  to  the  feeling  of  the 
Johannesburg  digger  or  speculator  for 
the  land  in  which  he  has  "made  his 
pile,"  nor  even  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
colonist  for  the  territory  in  which  his 
habitation  lies;  nor  is  it  quite  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  passion  of  the  old- 
world  Swiss  for  his  mountains,  nor  of 
the  Norwegian  for  his  fjords.    Its  only 
true  counterpart  is  to  be  found  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Jew  towards  Palestine— 
"When  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem!" 
His  feeling  towards  it  is  a  faith,  not  a 
calculation.    It  is  as  useless  to  attempt 
to  influence  the  Boer  by  showing  him 
that  he  will  derive  material  advantage 
by  sharing  his  land  with  others,  as  it  is 
to   try   to  persuade   an   ardent   lover 
that  he  gains  by  sharing  his  mistress 
with  one  who  will  contribute  to  her 
support.    His  feeling  for  South  Africa 
is  not  primarily  based  on  utilitarian 
calculations   or  considerations  of  the 
material  advantages  to  accrue  to  him 
from  its  possession;  it  is  the  one  vein  of 
idealism  and  romance  underlying  his 
seemingly  prosaic  and  leaden  existence. 
Touch  the  Boer  on  the  side  of  South 
Africa,  and  at  once,  for  the  moment,  he 
is  hero  and  saint— his  feeling  for  it  a 
religion. 

It  has  been  from  the  complete  failure 
to  grasp  this  attitude  of  the  Boer 
towards  South  Africa  that  certain 
curious  mistakes  have  been  made  by 
far-seeing  politicians  and  keen  diplo- 
matists in  dealing  with  South  African 
problems;  mistakes  only  to  be  compre- 
hei^ded  when  one  considers  that  curious 
inability  inherent  in  the  so-called 
"practical  intellect"  in  all  ages  to  com- 
prehend anything  beyond  the  narrow 
aims  and  ambitions  which  constitute  its  | 


own  little  world.  It  is  this  inability 
which  so  often  makes  the  conduct  of 
these  shrewd  people,  when  they  have 
to  deal  with  the  wider  problems  and 
deeper  emotions  of  human  life,  liKe 
the  conduct  of  a  child  who,  to  remove  a 
speck  of  dust  from  the  eye,  should 
insert  a  needle  and  stir  it  about  in  the 
living  substance. 

The  Huguenot,  by  implanting  this 
religious  passion  for  South  Africa  in  the 
heart  of  the  Boer,  and  by  the  fact  that 
he  brought  with  him  no  political  sym- 
pathies with  France,  helped  to  sever 
the  Boer  from  his  parent  States;  but 
even  these  influences,  while  they  would 
account  for  his  division  from  his  par- 
ents' nationalities,  would  not  alone 
account  for  that  complete  severance 
from  the  common  social  and  intellectual 
life  of  Europe,  and  from  all  civilized 
European  societies,  which  characterizes 
the  Boer  of  the  past  and  of  to-day,  and 
we  must  seek  for  its  cause  further. 

When  the  Huguenots  first  arrived  at 
the  Cape,  they  had  little  to  complain  of 
in  the  treatment  they  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany—lands were  given  them  side  by 
side    with   the   earlier   emigrants,    by 
whom     they     were     received.       But 
the      government      of      the      Dutch 
East  India  Company,  then  dominant 
at  the  Cape,    was  a  despotism,   and 
resembled  rather  the  dictatorial  rule 
existing  on  board  a  troop-ship  than  any 
form    of    government    we    are    now 
accustomed  to  picture  as  existing  in  a 
young  European  settlement.    When  the 
Huguenots  landed   their   speech    was 
French,  and  the  ruling  powers  disap- 
proved of  it,  and  determined  to  ex- 
terminate it,  and  substitute  at  once  the 
Dutch  language.    A  decree  was  passed 
prohibiting  its  public   use.     It   might 
not  be  used  in  the  churches  nor  taught.- 
to  the  children  in  the  schools.      The- 
Huguenots    resented    this    enactment.. 
Smaller  in  numbers,   but  superior  Inj 
culture    and    intelligence,    they    were- 
unwilling  to  see  their  speech  forcibly 
submerged;  and  there  was  a  time  when 
they  went  so  far  as  to  talk  of  physical 
resistance.    But  in  the  end  they  were 
subdued,  and  within  a  generation  the- 
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French  language  was  extinct.  The  old 
grandmother  might  still  mumble  it  in 
her  chair  in  the  comer,  or  sing  its 
nursery  rhymes  to  her  grandchildren 
in  it,  but  they  no  longer  understood  her; 
law  and  arbitrary  force  had  done  their 
work.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
no  single  autocratic  action  on  the  part 
of  any  South  African  government  has 
ever  so  deeply  influenced  the  future  of 
South  Africa  and  its  people  than  this 
seemingly  small  proceeding,  influenc- 
ing only  a  few  hundred  folk. 

To  show  how  this  has  happened  we 
must  somewhat  digress.^ 

The  language  spoken  by  the  Boer  of 
to-day  is  called  "the  Taal."»  It  is  not 
French,  nor  is  it  Dutch,  nor  is  it  even  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word  a 
dialect  of  Dutch;  but  it  is  a  broken  form 
of  speech  based  on  that  language.  It  is 
used  at  the  present  day  all  over  South 
Africa  by  the  Boers  and  half-castes  as 
their  only  speech;  it  is  found  in  its 
greatest  purity  in  the  Free  State,  Trans- 
vaal, and  frontier  districts,  where  it 
has  been  least  exposed  to  seholastic  and 
foreign  influences  during  the  last  few 
years.  To  analyze  fully  this  tiny,  but 
interesting  variety  of  speech,  would 
take  us  far  beyond  our  limits.  It  differs 
from  the  Dutch  of  the  Hollander,  not 
as  archaic  forms  of  speech  in  Europe 
often  differ  from  the  literary,  as  the 
Italian  of  the  Ligurian  peasant  from 
that  of  the  Florentine,  or  the  Somerset- 
shire or  Yorkshire  dialects  from  the 
language  of  the  London  newspapers; 
these  archaic  European  dialects  not 
only  often  represent  the  earlier  form 
of  the  language  but  are  often  richer  in 
varied  idioms  and  in  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing subtle  and  complex  thoughts 
than  are  their  allied  literary  forms. 
The  relation  of  the  Taal  to  Dutch  is  of 
a  quite  different  kind.  The  Dutch  of 
Holland  is  as  highly  developed  a  lan- 
guage and  as  voluminous  and  capable 

1  This  digretBion  on  the  '*  Taal "  may,  to  the 
EngllBh  reader,  q»pear  lengthy.  But  the  qnestlon 
of  langnage  lies  at  the  core  of  the  difficulty  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  English  in  South  Africa,  and 
unleaa  the  nature  of  the  "Taal"  be  grasped 
many  of  our  problems  are  inexplicable. 

s  (( The  Taal,"  i.e.,  '*  The  Language." 


of  expressing  the  finest  scintillations 
of  thought  as  any  in  Europe.  The 
vocabulary  of  the  Taal  has  shrunk  to  a 
few  hundred  words,  which  have  been 
shorn  of  almost  all  their  inflections,  and 
have  been  otherwise  clipped.  The 
plurals,  which  in  Dutch  are  formed  in 
various  and  complex  ways,  the  Taal 
forms  by  an  almost  universal  addition 
of  an  "e;"  and  the  verbs,  which  in 
Dutch  are  as  fully  and  expressively 
conjugated  as  in  English  or  German, 
in  the  Taal  drop  all  persons  but  the 
third  person  singular.  Thus  the  verb 
"to  be,"  instead  of  being  conjugated  as 
in  the  Dutch  of  Holland  and  in  analogy 
with  all  civilized  European  languages 
tiius  runs:  Ik  is,  Je  is,  HiJ  is,  0ns  is, 
Yulle  is,  HuUe  is,— which  would  answer 
in  English  to— "I  is,"  "thou  is,"  "he  is," 
"us  is,"  "you  is,"  "they  is"!  And  not 
only  80,  but  of  the  commonest  pronouns 
many  are  corrupted  out  of  all  resem- 
blance to  their  originals.  Of  nouns  and 
other  words  of  Dutch  extraction,  most 
are  so  clipped  as  to  be  scarcely  recog- 
nizable. A  few  words  are  from  Malay 
and  other  native  sources;  but  so  sparse 
is  the  vocabulary  and  so  broken  are  its 
forms,  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  Taal 
to  express  a  subtle  emotion,  or  abstract 
conception,  or  a  wide  generalization; 
and  a  man  seeking  to  render  a  scientific, 
philosophic,  or  poetical  work  in  the 
Taal,  would  find  his  task  impossible. 
The  literary  artist  who  has  tried  to 
introduce  into  his  work  of  art  in  any 
European  language  a  picture  of  Boer 
life,  knows  how  impossible  it  has  been 
to  find  any  organized  dialect  which 
would  correspond  to  it.  In  English 
neither  the  Scotch  nor  country  dialects, 
nor  the  Irish  brogue,  nor  the  pithy  in- 
verted forms  of  city  slang  will  answer. 
To  a  certain  extent  he  will  be  able  to 
preserve  Its  form  and  spirit  In  copying 
the  manner  of  a  little  child,  as  it  lisps 
its  mother  tongue.  But  this  would  not 
preserve  all  its  peculiarities.  Its  true 
counterpart  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
"pigeon"  English  of  the  Chinaman,  or, 
better  still,  in  the  Negro  dialects  of  the 
Southern  American  States.  In  the 
stories  of  "Brer-Fox"  and  "Brer-Rab- 
bit," as  told  by  the  old  southern  slave 
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in  "Unole  Remus,"  we  have  one  of  tbe 
few  literary  examples  of  such  a  speecti 
as  the  Taal.  In  both  languages  there 
is  the  same  poverty  of  vocabulary,  the 
same  abbreviated  condition  of  words, 
the  same  clipping  of  forms,  and  thesame 
much  larger  intelligence  in  the  speakers 
than  iU-lormed  language  gives  them  the 
power  of  expressing— a  thing  which  can 
nei(er  happen  where  a  people  has  slowly 
shaped  Its  own  language— and,  as  a 
result,  the  same  tendency  to  suggest 
indirectly  ideas  which  the  speaker  has 
not  the  power  of  directly  stating,  from 
which  results  the  irresistible  humor  of 
both  dialects.  It  is  often  complained 
of  by  persons  lately  from  England, 
that  when  the  English  South  African 
has  a  Joke  to  make,  or  comic  story  to 
tell,  he  lapses  into  the  Taal,  which  is 
not  understood  by  the  new-comer;  the 
truth  being  that  it  is  the  use  of  the  Taal 
which  transforms  an  ordinary  sentence 
into  a  Joke,  and  makes  the  simplest 
story  irresistibly  comic.  There  is 
hardly  a  South  African  that  has  not  at 
some  time  told  a  story  in  the  Taal,  who, 
when  called  upon  to  translate  it  for  the 
benefit  of  some  stranger,  has  not  found 
that  the  humor  had  evaporated  and  the 
laugh  gone.  Merely  to  attempt  to 
express  a  deep  passion  or  complex  idea 
in  this  dialect  is  to  be  superbly  humor- 
ous. The  story  is  told  of  two  Cape 
students  whose  Edinburgh  landlady 
gave  them  notice  to  quit  because  their 
laughter  disturbed  her  other  lodgers. 
On  inquiry  it  turned  out  that  they  were, 
for  their  own  diversion,  engaged  in 
translating  the  book  of  Job  into  the 
Taal!  And  so  entirely  is  the  Dutch  of 
South  Africa  removed  from  the  rich 
sonorous  Dutch  of  Holland,  both  in 
structure  and  sound,  that  we  were 
lately  requested  by  a  woman,  whose 
native  speech  was  the  Taal,  to  come  to 
her  aid,  as  'her  newly  arrived  gardener 
was  a  German,  whose  speech  she  could 
not  therefore  understand.  On  the  gar- 
dener appearing,  we  found  he  was 
a  Hollander,  recently  from  Amster- 
dam, and  speaking  the  most  excellent 
Dutch! 

So  widely  in  fact  has  this  dialect 
separated  itself  from  Dutch  that  the 


Boer  boy  at  the  Gape  working  for  an 
examination  finds  it  as  hard  to  pass  in 
literary  Dutch  as  in  English  or  French, 
and  it  not  infrequently  occurs  that  the 
Boer  boy  is  plucked  in  Dutch  who 
passes  in  all  other  subjects.  Between 
the  language  of  the  "Camera  Obscura" 
and  the  "PaarFs  Patriot"  there  is  hardly 
more  affinity  than  between  the  old 
Saxon  of  Alfred's  day  and  the  slang  of 
a  modem  London  street  boy. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  ''How  did 
this  little  speech  arise?"  it  is  some- 
times suggested  that  the  original 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  founded  the 
settlement  being  largely  Frisian  and 
wholly  uneducated,  never  spoke  Dutch 
at  all,  but  a  dialect;  and  that,  being 
mainly  uncultured  persons,  and  using 
no  literature,  their  speech  easily  under- 
went further  disintegration.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
Taal  has  been  formed  by  the  intercourse 
between  the  Dutchman  and  his  slaves, 
and  the  aboriginal  races  of  the  country; 
that  these  people,  obliged  to  use  an 
imperfect  Dutch,  taught  their  broken 
lingo  to  their  masters'  children,  which 
has  so  become  the  language  of  the 
Boer. 

Something  is  to  be  said  for  both 
views,  more  especially  for  the  second. 
At  the  present  day  the  Taal  is  the  only 
tongue  of  the  many  thousands  of  half- 
castes  which  have  resulted  from  the 
union  of  the  Boer  with  his  slaves;  and  it 
is  exactly  such  a  broken  form  of  speech 
as  does  arise,  when  a  large  body  of 
adults  are  suddenly  obliged  to  learn  and 
use  a  foreign  tongue  as  was  the  case 
with  the  slaves.  But  neither  of  these 
theories  seems  wholly  to  cover  the 
ground.  In  the  Southern  States  of 
America  for  a  hundred  years  slave 
nurses  brought  up  English  children,  but 
not  the  slightest  effect  on  their  English 
speech  was  produced,  and  nowhere  in 
America  is  a  purer  English  spoken  than 
by  the  descendants  of  the  southern 
planters.  Even  allowing  that,  being 
uncultured,  the  forefathers  of  the  Boer 
might  more  easily  have  let  their  speech 
slip  than  was  the  case  with  the  more 
cultured  planters,  it  still  seems  unlikely 
that  a  people  so  rigidly  and  exceptionally 
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conservatiye  as  the  Boer  has  shown 
himself  to  be,  even  in  the  smallest 
details  of  daily  life,  during  his  two  hun- 
dred years  in  South  Africa,  should  sud- 
denly and  entirely  have  dropped  his 
own  pure  language  and  accepted-  his 
speech  from  the  hands  of  his  despised 
dependants. 

We  put  forward  the  suggestion  with 
diffldfence,  perhaps  to  be  corrected  by 
those  who  have  considered  the  matter 
more  deeply,  but  it  has  appeared  to  us 
that,  fully  to  account  for  the  Taal,  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  a  leading  place  to  the 
influence  of  the  French  Huguenot  and 
the  sudden  suppression  of  his  French 
speech. 

A  considerable  body  of  adult  persons, 
suddenly  introduced  into  a  population 
whose  language  they  are  abruptly  and 
by  force  compelled  to  use  as  their  own, 
if,  as  In  the  case  of  the  French  Hugue- 
nots, they  are  socially  the  equals,  and 
intellectually  the  superiors,  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  settle,  and  If 
they  at  once  proceed  to  intermarry 
with  them,  may,  and  almost  must, 
powerfully  influence  and  disintegrate 
the  speech  of  the  majority.  The  Taal 
is  precisely  such  a  speech  as  the  adult 
Huguenots  arbitrarily  and  suddenly 
forced  to  forsake  their  own  language 
and  to  adopt  the  Dutch,  must  have 
spoken.  And  that  they  should  have 
imposed  their  broken  language  on  their 
fellow  colonists  seems  far  more  prob- 
able than  that  the  slave  should  have 
done  so.  In  language,  yet  more  than  in 
other  human  concerns,  imitation  is  the 
expression  of  an  unconscious  admira- 
tion. The  mannerisms,  accent,  and 
intonation  of  an  individual,  admired  or 
loved,  are  almost  inevitably  caught; 
those  of  the  despised,  unconsciously 
though  carefully  avoided.  The  cul- 
tured woman,  laboring  from  philan- 
thropic motives  for  ten  years  in  the 
slums  of  a  city  among  the  outcast  poor, 
finds  her  speech  become  almost  more 
punctiliously  correct  through  shrinking 
from  the  lower  forms  used  about  her; 
but  were  the  same  woman  to  love  and 
admire  a  man  of  an  uncultured  class 
and  live  ten  years  with  him,  her  speech 
would    inevitably    be  tinged    by    his. 
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The  child  follows  the  speech   of   its 
mother;  the  lover  of  the  loved. 

At  least  the  fact  is  certain,  whatever 
else  may  be  doubtful,  that  within  one 
generation  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Huguenot  at  the  Gape  the  language 
spoken  by  the  people  was  neither  Dutch 
nor  French,  but  that  broken  dialect  we 
call  the  TaaL 

If  our  supposition  be  correct,  and  the 
Taal  was  indeed  formed  in  the  way  we 
have  suggested,  then  that  curious 
affection  of  the  Boer  for  his  little 
cramped  unformed  dialect,  which 
makes  it  second  only  to  South  Africa 
as  the  object  of  his  passionate  devotion, 
becomes  comprehensible.  Contempti- 
ble when  we  think  of  it  as  the  passion- 
ate clinging  of  a  man  to  a  degraded 
form  of  his  own  speech,  the  feeling  of 
the  Boer  for  the  Taal  becomes  not  only 
understandable,  but  almost  pathetic, 
when  we  regard  it  not  as  a  speech 
picked  up  from  the  group  at  the  kitchen 
doorway,  but  as  inherited  from  the  best 
of  his  early  forbears,  first  shaped  on  the 
lips  of  the  young  Huguenot  mother  as 
she  bent  over  the  cradle  of  her  child, 
striving  to  shape  her  speech  to  the  new 
and  unknown  tongue.  If  this  be  so, 
then  the  Taal  is  Indeed  what  the  Boer 
so  often  and  so  vociferously  calls  it— 
his  "Muddertaal;"  and  one  is  bound  to 
regard  his  feeling  for  it  as  one  regards 
the  feeling  of  a  woman  for  her  mother's 
old  wedding-gown  and  faded  orange 
blossoms— they  may  be  mouldy  and 
unfit  for  present-day  use  but  her  tender- 
ness for  them  is  a  matter  for  sympathy 
rather  than  for  ridicule. 

If  our  supposition  be  correct,  and  the 
Huguenot  truly  helped  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Taal,  then  his  influence  over 
the  Boer,  and  through  him  over  South 
Africa,  has  been,  as  we  have  said,  al- 
most unlimited.  For  the  Taal  has 
made  the  Boer. 

It  has  been  to  him  what  its  spinal 
column  is  to  a  vertebrate  creature,  that 
on  which  its  minor  peculiarities  depend, 
and  the  key  to  its  whole  structure.  It 
has  been  the  prime  conditioning  ele- 
ment in  his  growth,  beside  which  all 
others  become  secondary. 

Naturalists  tell  that  on  certain  iso- 
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lated  mountain  peaks  and  on  solitary 
islands,    surrounded   by   deep   oceans, 
there    are    sometimes    found    certain 
unique  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life,, 
peculiar  to  that  one  spot,  and  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere  on  the  earth;  and  that, 
further,  there  is  nothing  in  the  climate 
or  the  soil  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
this   especial   little   plant,    or   winged 
insect,  or  thick-legged  tortoise,  should 
be  found  there  and  nowhere  else.    The 
whole  fact  is  a  mystery,  till  science 
makes  a  further  discovery.    It  finds,  all 
over   the    surface   of    the    earth,    the 
fossilized    remains    of    just    such    or 
analogous  plants  or  animals  and  then 
the  mystery  is  solved;  and  it  is  clear 
that  our  unique  species  have  no  par- 
ticular relation  to  the  spot  in  which 
they  are  found,   nor  have  they   been 
evolved   through   its   influence.     They 
are  but  the  survivals  of  forms  of  life 
once  universal,  which  have  been  pre- 
served in  those  situations,   when  the 
rest  of  their  species  perished,  through 
the  action  of  some  isolating  medium— 
the  inaccessible  height  of  the  mountain 
crags,  or  the  width  of  an  ocean— which 
has  preserved  them   from   the   forces 
which  have  modified  or  destroyed  their 
race  elsewhere.    Such  a  unique  species 
is  the  South  African  Boer.    Like  the 
marsupials  of  Australia,  or  the  mam- 
moth tortoises  of  the  Galipagos  Islands, 
he  is  Incomprehensible  while  we  regard 
his    peculiarities    as   evolved    by    the 
material  conditions  about  him;  he  be- 
comes comprehensible  only  when  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  he  is  a  survival 
from  the  past;  that  the  peculiar  faiths, 
habits,  superstitions,  and  virtues  now 
peculiar  to  him  were  once  the  common 
properties  of  all  European  peoples;  that 
he  is  merely  a  child  of  the  seventeenth 
century    surviving    on   into   the   nine- 
teenth, and  that  the  isolating  medium 
through  which  this  remarkable  survival 
has  been  effected  has  been  the  Taal! 

If,  in  the  struggle  for  existence  oe- 
tween  the  different  forms  of  speech  in 
the  early  days  of  the  colony,  either 
French  or  pure  Dutch  had  conquered 
and  become  the  language  of  the  French- 
Huguenot  settler,  if  he  had  inherited  as 
his  birthright  any  organized  form  of 


literary  European  speech,  the  Boer  as  we 
know  him  could  not  have  existed;  and 
in  place  of  this  unique  child  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  wandering  about 
on  South  African  plains  when  almost 
all  his  compeers  in  Europe  have  van- 
ished, we  should  have  had  merely  an 
ordinary  inhabitant  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  For  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider it,  it  has  not  been  his  life  in  South 
Africa,  nor  his  geographical  severance 
from  Europe  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  his  peculiar  mental  attitude  and 
social  condition,  and  which  divides  him 
from  the  whole  body  of  the  nineteenth 
century  European  folk. 

That  complexus  of  knowledge  and 
thought,  with  its  resulting  modes  of 
action  and  feeling,  which,  for  the  want 
of  a  better  term,  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  "the  spirit  of  the  age,"  and  which 
binds  into  a  more  or  less  homogeneous 
whole  the  life  of  all  European  nations,, 
is  created  by  the  action  of  speech  and 
mainly  of  opinion  ossified  and  rendered 
permanent,  portable,  in  the  shape  of 
literature.  Even  in  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was  through  this  agency  that  the 
solidarity  of  European  life  was  at- 
tained. Slow  as  were  the  physical 
means  of  transport  and  difficult  as  in 
the  absence  of  printing  was  the  diffu- 
sion of  literature,  the  interchange  was 
enormous.  Mainly  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Latin  tongue,  held  in  com- 
mon by  the  cultured  of  all  civilized 
European  countries,  thought  and 
knowledge  travelled  from  land  to  land 
more  slowly,  but  not  less  surely,  than 
to-day.  The  ambassador,  the  student^ 
and  the  monk  in  their  travels  exchanged 
thoughts  with  the  men  of  foreign 
countries  through  its  medium,  and  the 
religious  meditation  poured  forth  by  the 
monk  in  his  cell  in  Spain,  the  romance 
shaped  by  the  French  poet,  the  chem- 
ical discoveries  of  the  Italian  professor, 
once  committed  to  Latin  manuscript, 
were  the  property  of  all  Europe.  In  the 
pocket  of  the  travelling  monk  or  wan- 
dering scholar  carefully  preserved 
copies  crept  from  land  to  land;  from  the 
learned  class  the  knowledge  of  their 
contents  filtered  down  to  the  wealthy^ 
and  from  these  to  the  people,  till  at  last 
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in  the  German  cathedrals  were  sung 
the  hymns  of  the  Spanish  monk,  the 
Dntch  chemist  perfected  the  experi- 
ments of  the  Italian,  and  the  romance 
of  the  Frenchman,  translated  from 
Latin  into  the  colloquial  tongues,  was 
sung  from  end  to  end  of  Europe,  beside 
peasant  hearths  and  in  baronial  cas- 
tles; and,  whether  we  study  those  cen- 
turies in  Italy  or  England,  in  France  or 
Spain,  their  spirit  is  essentially  one. 

At  the  present  day,  though  the  use  of 
a  common  literary  tongue  has  ceased 
among  us,  the  interchange  of  thought 
with  its  resulting  unity  is  yet  more  com- 
plete. The  printing-press,  the  electric- 
telegraph,  which  give  to  language  an 
almost  omnipresent  voice,  and,  above 
all,  the  habit  of  translating  from  one 
language  into  another  whatever  may 
be  of  general  interest,  are  more  com- 
pletely binding  all  nations  throughout 
the  world  where  a  literary  speech  pre- 
vails, into  one  solid  body,  until,  at  the 
present  day,  civilized  men  in  the  most 
distant  comers  of  the  earth  are  more 
closely  united  than  were  the  inhabitants 
at  neighboring  villages  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  than  savages  divided  by  half 
a  mile  of  forest  are  at  the  present  day. 
The  chemical  discovery  made  by  a  man 
of  science  in  his  laboratory  to-day  and 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  a  scientific 
journal,  is  modifying  the  work  in  a 
thousand  other  laboratories  through- 
out Europe  before  the  end  of  the  week. 
The  new  picture  or  ideal  of  life, 
painted  by  the  poet  or  writer  of  fiction, 
once  clad  in  print  travels  round  the 
globe,  modifying  the  actions  of  men  and 
women  before  the  ink  with  which  it 
was  first  written  has  well  dried  out; 
and  the  news  that  two  workmen  were 
shot  at  a  strike  in  Hungary,  committed 
to  the  telegraph  wire,  will,  before  night 
—and  quicker  than  the  feet  of  an  old 
crone  could  have  carried  it  from  house 
to  house  in  a  village— 4iave  crossed  from 
Europe  to  America  and  Australia,  and 
before  to-morrow  half  a  million  work- 
ing men  and  women,  separated  from 
each  other  by  oceans,  will  have  cursed 
between  their  teeth.  Probably  to  no 
man  is  the  part  played  by  literature  in 
creating  this  unity  in  the  eiviliased  world 


so  clear  as  to  the  writer  himself,  with 
whom  it  is  often  a  matter  not  of  intel- 
lectual Interference,  but  of  ocular 
demonstration.  What  he  has  evolved 
in  a  sleepless  night  in  London  or  Paris, 
or  as  he  paced  in  the  starlight  under  the 
Southern  Gross,  if  he  commit  it  to  writ- 
ing and  confide  it  to  the  pages  of  some 
English  review,  will,  within  two 
months,  have  passed  from  end  to  end  of 
the  globe;  the  Europeanized  Japanese 
will  be  reading  it  in  his  garden  at  Tokio; 
the  Colonial  farmer  will  have  received 
it  with  his  weekly  mail;  it  will  be  on 
all  the  library  tables  of  England  and 
America.  Even  if  his  thought  be 
thrown  into  the  more  permanent  form 
of  the  separate  volume,  it  may  be  months 
or  years,  but  if  It  be  of  value  in  itself,  it 
win  as  surely  go  round  the  globe  on  the 
current  of  the  English  speech.  The 
Australian  will  be  found  reading  it  at 
the  door  of  his  house  on  his  solitary 
sheep  run;  the  London  city  clerk,  as  he 
rides  through  the  fog  In  the  omnibus,, 
will  take  it  from  his  pocket;  the  Scotch 
workman  will  spend  his  half  holiday 
over  it;  the  duchess  will  have  fingered  it 
in  her  boudoir;  the  American  girl  have 
wept  over  It,  and  the  educated  Hindu 
have  studied  it.  A  little  later  on,  ii  It 
have  value.  It  will,  through  translation, 
pass  the  limits  of  national  speech.  The 
German  student  will  be  carrying  it  in 
his  breast-pocket  as  he  walks  along  the 
Rhine;  the  French  critic  will  'je  exam- 
ining It  with  a  view  to  to-morrow's 
article;  the  Russian  and  the  Dutchman 
will  be  perusing  It  In  Its  French  dress, 
and  even  the  polygamous  Turk,  In  his 
palace  on  the  Bosphorus,  will  be  scan- 
ning Its  French  pages  between  sips  of 
coffee.  Within  a  few  years  the  writer 
may  see  on  his  table  at  the  same 
moment  a  pile  of  letters  from  every 
comer  of  the  globe,  and  from  men  of 
almost  every  race  that  command3  a 
literature.  The  thought  of  his  solitary 
night  brought  him  Into  communion 
closer  than  any  physical  contact  with 
men  and  women  In  every  corner  of  the 
globe;  and  as  he  handles  the  little  pile 
—dating  from  a  British  Residency  at 
Pequ,  a  cattle  ranch  In  California,  an 
unknown  village  in  Russia— he  realizes. 
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perhaps  with  surprise,  that  even  his 
own  slight  thread  of  thought  forms  one 
of  those  long  cords  which,  passing  from 
land  to  land  and  from  man  to  man»  are 
slowly  but  surely  weaving  humanity 
into  one.  Perhaps  to  the  modem  writer 
alone  is  that  "human  solidarity,"  tran- 
scending all  bounds  of  nation  and  race, 
for  which  the  French  soldier  on  the 
barricades  of  Paris  declared  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  die,  not  merely  an 
idea  but  a  solid  and  practical  reality. 
His  kindred  are  not  merely  those  dwell- 
ing In  the  same  house  with  him,  but  the 
band  of  men  and  women  of  whatever 
race  or  color  in  whom  his  thought  is 
germinating;  for  him  almost  alone  at 
the  present  day  is  the  circle  of  nation- 
ality which  for  the  ordinary  man  still 
shuts  in  so  large  a  part  of  his  interest 
and  sympathies,  obliterated  by  a  wider, 
which  knows  no  distinction  of  speech, 
race,  or  color— his  readers  are  his 
nation,  and  all  literary  peoples  his 
fellow-countrymen. 

So  powerful,  indeed,  is  the  unifying 
effect  of  this  interchange  of  thought 
that  to-day  the  mental  life  of  all  coun- 
tries sharing  European  literature  may 
1)0  compared  to  one  body  of  water  in  a 
:great  inland  sea;  divided,  indeed,  into 
bays,  gulfs,  and  inlets,  but  permeated 
everywhere  by  the  same  currents,  and 
forming  a  common  mass.  The  three 
large  and  almost  international  forms  of 
speech,  English,  French,  and  German, 
may  well  be  compared  to  main  currents, 
a  particle  committed  to  whose  waves  is 
instantly  swept  abroad  everywhere;  yet 
the  smallest  form  of  literary  speech, 
such  as  the  Dutch  or  Portuguese,  does 
not  shut  out  the  people  using  it  from 
the  common  interchange.  Like  little 
bays,  divided  from  the  main  body  by  a 
low  sand-bar,  before  which  the  waves 
of  the  outer  currents  may  be  delayed 
for  a  moment,  but  which  they  are  sure 
to  overleap  sooner  or  later,  bearing  In 
all  that  the  outer  mass  contains,  and 
sweeping  out  to  join  the  larger  body  all 
the  deposits  peculiar  to  the  smaller,  so 
into  the  smallest  civilized  speech  is  sure 
to  be  borne,  sooner  or  later,  by  means 
of  translation,  all  of  value  that  deposits 
Itself  in  the  larger  life  and  literature  of 


Europe,  and  all  they  have  to  contribute 
is  borne  out  into  the  larger.  The 
moralizings  of  a  Russian  reformer  and 
the  visions  of  the  Norwegian  play- 
wright, for  a  moment  confined  within 
the  limits  of  their  narrow  national 
tongues,  are  yet  swept  into  the  world- 
wide speeches  and  span  the  globe,  add- 
ing their  integral  portion  to  **the  spirit 
of  the  age,"  as  certainly  as  though  first 
couched  in  a  dominant  tongue. 

In  this  common  life  of  civilized 
European  peoples  the  Boer  has  had,  and 
could  have,  no  part.  Behind  him,  like 
a  bar,  two  hundred  years  ago  the  Taal 
rose,  higher  and  higher,  and  land-locked 
him  in  his  own  tiny  lagoon.  All  that 
was  common  to  the  great  currents  of 
European  life  at  the  same  time  of  his 
severance  from  them  you  will  find  to- 
day in  his  tiny  pool,  if  you  take  up  a 
handful  of  his  mental  water  and  ana- 
lyze it,  but  not  one  particle  of  that 
which  has  been  added  since  has  found 
its  way  in  to  him.  His  little  speech, 
not  only  without  literature.  Incapable 
of  containing  one,  and  comprehensible 
only  to  himself  and  his  little  band  of 
compatriots,  shut  him  off  as  effectively 
from  the  common  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  Europe  as  a  wall  of  adamant 
The  superstitions,  the  virtues,  the 
ideals,  and  the  vices  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  you  will  find  faithfully  mir- 
rored in  him;  the  growths,  the  up- 
heavals, the  dissolutions^  which  have 
made  the  nineteenth  century  have 
passed  by  without  touching  him  in  his 
Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  behind  his  Uttle 
Taal. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  reflect  on 
all  that  he  has  missed!  The  Europe  he 
left  was  a  Europe  still  reddened  by  the 
fires  that  burned  witches  and  heretics; 
Newton  was  a  little  child  playing  in 
Lincolnshire  fields,  Descartes  had  been 
in  his  grave  two  years;  it  was  not 
twenty  since  Galileo  had  been  obliged, 
before  a  Christian  tribunal,  to  disclaim 
the  heresy  of  the  earth's  movement;  it 
was  not  fifty  years  since  Bruno  was 
burnt  for  asserting  the  unity  of  €k)d  and 
Nature,  and  Vanini  at  Toulouse  for 
empiricism;  and  Calvin's  murder  of 
Servetus  still  tainted  the  H>iritual  air. 
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For  the  Boer»  the  awakening  of 
human  reason  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, with  Its  stern  demand  for  Intel- 
lectual tolerance,  and  its  enunciation  of 
universal  brotherhood  never  existed. 
The  cry  for  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity,  with  which  later  on  the 
heart  of  Burope  leaped  forth  to  grasp 
an  ideal  for  which  men's  hands  were 
not  yet  quite  pure  enough,  but  which 
rent  the  thunder-cloud  of  despotism 
brooding  over  Burope;  the  Napoleonic 
wars  and  the  crash  of  thrones;  the 
growth  of  physical  science,  re-shaping 
not  only  man's  physical  existence  but 
yet  more  his  social  and  ethical  life,  of 
these  things  the  Boer  behind  his  little 
Taal  heard  nothing. 

Even  the  rise  of  the  commercial  sys- 
tem during  the  last  century,  which  has 
spread  out  its  claw  till  it  covers  not 
only  Europe  but  is  digging  its  nails  into 
the  muscular  fibre  of  all  the  world,  and 
which  has  enthroned  in  place  of  all  the 
old  ideals,  national  and  personal,  sim- 
ply one— wealth;  and  which  seems  to 
sit  to-day  enthroned  over  human  life 
as  no  tyranny  has  ever  sat  before— of 
this  phase  of  modem  life  the  Boer 
knows  nothing  also.  He  still  believes 
there  are  thing^s  money  cannot  buy;  that 
a  man  may  have  three  millions  of 
money  in  syndicate  shares,  and  hold 
command  over  the  labor  of  ten  thou- 
sand workers,  and  yet  be  no  better  than 
he  who  goes  out  every  morning  in  his 
leather  trousers  to  tend  his  own  sheep. 
Still  less  has  the  Boer  caught  the  faint- 
est sound  of  that  deep  whisper,  which 
to-day  is  passing  from  end  to  end  of  the 
civilized  world,  questioning  whether 
this  commercial  god  be  indeed  the  final 
god  of  the  race;  whether  his  throne 
might  not  yet  fall  as  others  have  fallen 
before.  A  whisper  which  may  at  any 
moment  break  out  Into  the  wildest  cry 
that  has  yet  rung  round  earth— and 
humanity,  breaking  down  the  idol,  may 
start  on  Its  march  in  search  of  a  new 
shrine. 

Of  these  two  mighty  movements,  the 
one  apparent  and  dominant  every- 
where, and  the  other  silently  riddling 
the  ground  beneath  it  into  holes,  tiU  it 
sounds    hollow    beneath    the   foot— -of 


these  matters  also  the  Boer  knows 
nothing.  Ab  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
gracious  and  generous  developments  of 
the  modem  world,  so  he  recks  nothing 
of  the  diseases  which  have  fastened  on 
it,  or  the  reactions  against  them. 

Even  of  those  large  external  events 
which  have  marked  the  march  of  the 
civilized  world  during  the  last  forty 
years  no  report  has  reached  him;  or  but 
a  faint  adumbration.  The  American 
Civil  War  of  thirty-five  years  ago,  when 
the  foremost  branch  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples  decided,  amid  a  torrent 
of  its  own  blood,  what  was  to  be  the 
permanent  attitude  of  advancing  hu- 
manity on  the  greatest  question  of  inter- 
human  relations— of  this  he  knows 
nothing.  John  Brown  and  Harper's 
Ferry  are  names  as  unfamiliar,  to  him 
as  Marathon  and  Thermopylse,  and 
what  they  teach  he  has  yet  to  learn. 
€k>ethe,  Beethoven,  Kant,  Darwin, 
Whitman,  Mill,  Emerson,  and  Marx  are 
as  absolutely  mere  names  to  him  as 
Jan  Dik-pens  or  Jan  Bovenlander. 
Few  of  the  stars  shining  over  our 
heads  now  were  in  his  firmament  when 
he  left  Europe. 

When  one  considers  these  things,  then 
we  understand  our  African  Boer. 
There  is,  then,  nothing  puzzling  in  the 
faxit  that  he,  a  pure-blooded  European, 
descended  from  two  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced nations  of  Europe,  and  being 
no  poor  peasant  crushed  beneath  the 
heel  of  others,  but  in  many  cases  a 
wealthy  land-owner  with  fiocks,  herds, 
and  crowds  of  dependants  beneath 
him,  and  in  his  collective  capacity 
governing  States  as  large  as  European 
countries;  should  yet,  in  this  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  i>o8sess  a 
credulity  which  would  excite  ridicule 
in  a  London  or  Paris  gamin;  that  he 
should  hold  fanatically  that  the  earth 
does  not  move,  and  repeat  the  story  of 
Gideon  to  support  his  view;  that  he 
regards  scab,  itch,  and  various  skin 
diseases  as  pre-ordained  ordinances  of 
the  Almighty,  which  ought  not  to  be 
interfered  with  by  human  remedies; 
tha/t  he  looks  upon  the  insurance  of 
public  buildings  as  a  direct  insult  to 
Jehovah,  who,  if  he  sends  a  fire  to 
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punish  a  people,  should  not  be  defeated 
by  an  insurance  of  the  building;^  that 
his  faith  in  ghosts  and  witches  is  un- 
shakable; that  till  quite  lately  he  held 
railways  to  be  a  direct  contravention 
of  the  Almighty's  will,  who  would  have 
made  them  himself  if  he  wanted  them; 
all  this  becomes  comprehensible  when 
we  remember  that  his  faiths,  social 
customs,  and  personal  habits,  so 
superbly  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nineteenth-century  European,  are  noth- 
ing more  than  the  surviyals  of  the  faiths 
and  customs  universal  among  our  fore- 
fathers two  hundred  years  ago;  that 
they  in  no  way  originated  with,  or  are 
peculiar  to,  the  South  African  Boer. 

The  fact  that  this  survival,  and  his 
opposition  to  the  modern  spirit  is  not 
merely  the  result  of  the  Boer's  geo- 
graphical severance  from  Europe,  and 
that  it  has  mainly  depended  on  his  little 
language,  is  made  clear  when  we  glance 
at  other  emigrant  European  peoples. 
However  far  distant  from  Europe,  in 
North  America,  Canada,  Australia,  or 
New  Zealand,  wherever  a  European 
race  has  settled,  if  It  has  not  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in 
their  South  African  and  South  Amer- 
ican colonies)  mingled  its  blood  with 
that  of  the  aborigines,  then  that  trans- 
Isited  branch  is  found,  not  only  to  retain 
its  connection  with  European  life  and 
growth,  but  in  many  cases  to  lead  in 
that  growth.  It  is  further  often  re- 
marked on  OS  matter  for  wonder  in 
these  colonies  how  large  is  the  percent- 
age of  individuals  taking  the  lead  in  the 
social,  material,  and  intellectual  life, 
who  were  reared  among  circumstances 
which  most  widely  severed  them  from 
the  external  and  material  conditions  of 
modem  •civilization.  But  there  is  no 
cause  for  this  wonder.  The  English 
emigrant  who  settles  in  the  backwoods 
of  a  new  country,  may  rear  his  family 
in  primeval  solitude,  they  may  grow  up 
on  the  roughest  fare,  and  in  the  closest 
contact  with  untamed  nature;  the  man 
may  have  little  time  or  aptitude  for 
imparting  to  his  son  culture  or  learning, 

1  TliiB  view  WM  propounded  uid  backed  by  the 
TOtei  of  A  majority  in  the  TranBraal  Parliament 
recently. 


but  his  speech  is  one  of  the  earth's  great 
tongues,  spoken  by  every  one  in  fifteen 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  and  his 
son  inherits  it.    The  mother  or  grand- 
mother may  teach  the  child  his  letters 
from  an  old  primer,  and  for  the  rest,  his 
education    may    be    only   that    which 
nature  gives  to  the  wildest  of  her  chil- 
dren.   He  may  grow  up  without  the 
sight  of  a  city,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  touch  of  luxury;  but  he  has  in  his 
hand  the  key  to  all  modern  civilization. 
When  a  chance  traveller  passes  at  inter- 
vals of  months  or  years,  the  boy  may 
listen  eagerly  to  his  conversation;  and 
if  he  leaves  behind  him  a  tattered  book 
or  the  torn  page  of  a  six  months'  old 
newspaper,    or    if    the    lad's    mother 
unearths  from  the  bottom  of  an  old 
trunk    a    couple    of    brown    volumes 
brought  by  her  mother  or  grandmother 
from  Europe,  the  boy  can  spell  them  out 
and  pore  over  them,  and  gain  a  glimpse 
into  the  world  beyond.    If,  at  seven- 
teen or  eighteen,  he  tires  of  the  life  of 
the  backwood,  and  desires  to  see  the 
life  beyond,  he  has  only  to  shoulder 
his  bundle,  and  at  the  end  of  a  hundred 
or  thousand  miles  he  finds  himself  in 
the    city.      All    about    him    may    be 
strange  at  first;  he  is  awkward  In  act, 
slow  in  speech,  but  there  is  not  a  word 
or  a  sound  in  the  world  about  him  that 
is  not  educating  him;  the  talk  of  the 
men  in  the   lodging  house,   the  argu- 
ments of  the  men  in  the  public  bar,  the 
chatter  at  the  street  comers,  the  news- 
papers he  takes  up,  the  cheap  books  he 
buys  for  a  few  pence,  open  the  world 
to  him.    In  six  months'  time  he  may  be 
only    distinguishable    from    the    men 
about  him  by  his  greater  vigor  or  the 
more  quiet  strength  which  a  contact 
with  Inanimate  nature  has  left  him. 
In  five  years'  time,  if  he  have  inherited 
will  and  intelligence,  you  may  find  him 
the  rising  man  of  business  or  the  self* 
taught  but  cultured  student;  in  ten  or 
fifteen  more  he  may  be  the  learned  pro- 
fessor, the  railway  king,  the  foreign 
ambassador,  the  president  of  a  state, 
or  the  writer  with  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion!   Given  that  man  inherits  as  his 
birthright     some     literary     European 
speech  and  attains  some  elementary 
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knowledge  of  Its  letters,  and  the  civil- 
ized world  is  his  oyster,  the  knife  to 
open  which  he  holds  in  hand,  if  he 
have  the  strength  to  use  it.    No  isola- 
tion among  barbarous  surroundings  can 
sever  a  man  from  the  life  of  his  race 
who  keeps  his  hold  on  its  language  and 
literature.    In  .the  heart  of  Kafflrland 
to-day  you  may  come  across  a  solitary 
trader's  hut,  the  man  who  inhabits  it 
has    been    twenty-five    years    severed 
from  Europe;  his  material  surrounding^ 
are  little  better  than  those  of  the  bar- 
barians around  him;  but  on  the  shelf 
in  the  corner  are  a  dozen  old  books,  and 
in  t2he  drawer  of  the  table  he  has  a 
score  of  last  year's  reviews  and  papers. 
You  are  astonished  by  the  passionate 
eagerness  with  which,  as  soon  as  he 
has  lost  his  shyness,  he  proceeds  to 
discuss  or  rather  to  pour  out  his  views 
on  the  world's  great  problems  to  you; 
and  when  he  finds  you  have  Just  re- 
turned from  Europe,  there  is  something 
pathetic  in  the  range   and  child-like 
eagerness  of  his  questions:  *'What  do 
they  think  in  Europe  of  the  possibility 
of  war  between  Russia  and  England?" 
"Did  you  see  the  new  French  actor  who 
came  out  last  year?"— whose  name  you 
have  not  even  heard— "Is  the  queen 
looking  aged?"— and  he  draws  out  a 
little  schilling  guide  to  the  year  before 
last's  picture  gallery,  and  gives  you 
his  opinion  of  the  little  prints.    While 
you  are  having  your  dinner  of  Kaffir 
corn  and  mutton  he  discusses  the  exist- 
ing relation  between  France  and  Ger- 
many; and  he  asks  your  opinion  on 
some   detail  connected   with   the  last 
revolution  in  South  America,  of  which 
you  are  obliged  to  confess  you  know 
nothing.    He  has  read  of  it  all  in  his 
papers.    Twenty-five  years  of  separa- 
tion have  not  tended  for  a  moment  to 
sever  the  man  from  the  life  of  his  race, 
but  have  rather  sharpened  his  interest; 
and  it  would  sometimes  seem  as  though 
the  denizen  of  some  solitary  outpost  of 
civilization  Is  apt  to  take  a  broader  and 
more  impartial  view  of  civilization  as  a 
whole,  than  he  who,  in  some  world  cen- 
tre of  civilization  such  as  London  or 
Paris,  is  apt  to  get  too  much  dust  in  his 
eyes  from  the  life  immediately  about 


him  to  be  able  to  see  far.  The  solitary 
white  child,  who  grows  up  in  the  Mis- 
sion House  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
or  the  planter's  home  in  the  far  Indies, 
may  discover  with  astonishment,  when 
at  last  it  finds  itself  in  the  heart  of  that 
civilization  of  which  it  has  dreamed 
and  for  which  it  has  yearned  and 
panted,  that  from  the  old  book  shelf 
with  its  score  of  volumes  read  and 
re-read  and  long  pored  over,  and  from 
the  mail-bag  arriving  once  a  month, 
every  scrap  of  whose  news  from  the 
great  outer  world  was  carefully  stored 
in  childish  memory  and  long  dwelt  on, 
it  had  learnt  most  of  what  London  or 
Paris  had  to  teach  it;  that  what  it  had 
sucked  out  in  its  solitude  was  the  true 
core  of  civiUaation;  that  what  was  left 
for  it  to  consume  further  was  prin- 
cipally the  shell,  for  it  would  not  be 
difflcuH  to  mention  half-a^ozen  books 
in  any  civilized  European  language 
which,  read  a  dozen  times  and  pon- 
dered over,  would  make  a  man  a  true 
denizen  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
enable  him  to  reach  the  forefront  of 
European  life.  A  bee  will  make  as 
sweet  and  as  rich  honey  from  one 
bunch  of  flowers  as  though  you  should 
give  him  a  whole  garden  to  choose 
from;  its  quality  and  sweetness  will 
depend  on  the  nature  of  his  own  little 
tube— but  you  must  give  him  that  one 
bunch. 

It  is  that  one  bunch  that  has  been 
denied  to  the  Boer. 

For  to  the  young  Boer,  growing  up  on 
an  African  farm  and  speaking  nothing 
but  the  *'Taal."  this  culture  in  solitude 
was  impossible.  If  travellers  passed 
they  might  be  Hollanders,  Frenchmen, 
or  Englishmen,  but  even  their  conversa- 
tion was  not  comprehensible  to  him;  if 
they  left  behind  them  book  or  news- 
paper, he  could  not  decipher  it;  the 
most  brilliant  effusions  of  an  Amster- 
dam writer  could  reach  him  as  little  as 
an  article  in  the  Figaro  or  the  Times. 
If  his  mother  turned  out  of  the  old 
wagon  chest  volumes  brought  from 
Holland  or  France  by  her  grandmother, 
they  could  awaken  no  curiosity  In  him; 
they  were  not  in  the  speech  he  used. 
The  Dutch  of  Holland  was  as  little  a 
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means  of  communication  between  him- 
self and  the  outer  world  as  the  Greek 
of  Plato  Is  to  a  modem  Greek  peasant. 
If  his  mother  taught  him  his  letters,  he 
had  small  use  to  make  of  them;  even  the 
great  family  Bibte  was  in  Dutch;  and 
fifty  years  ago  there  was  not  one 
frontier  Boer  in  thirty  who  could  read 
or  write,  though  he  generally  knew  cer- 
tain passages  of  the  Bible  by  heart  and 
could  repeat  them  with  the  book  open 
before  him.^  Many  could  not  even  do 
thi&  If  he  had  found  himself  in  any 
great  city  of  Holland  or  France  he 
would  not  only  have  found  himself 
alone,  but  an  unintelligible  barbarian. 
He  never  came  in  contact  with  even  the 
smart  Colonial  townsman  but  the  Boer 
shrank  from  him,  and  crept  back  to  his 
own  people,  who  understood  his  speech 
and  whom  he  understood,  with  more 
and  more  of  clinging;  they  were  his 
humanity,  his  world,  beyond  them  was 
nothing. 

One  is  sometimes  asked  to  define 
exactly  what  the  term  Boer  means. 
There  is  only  one  scientific  definition 
for  it:  it  signifies  a  European  by  descent 
whose  yernacular  is  the  Taal,  and  who 
uses  familiarly  no  literary  European 
language.  It  does  not  denote  race  of 
necessity;  the  Boer  may  be  French, 
Dutch,  German,  or  of  any  other  blood- 
one  of  the  most  widely  spread  Boer 
families  is  Portuguese— neither  does  it 
of  any  necessity  denote  occupation;  the 
Boer  is  often  a  farmer  and  stockowner, 
but  he  may  also  be  a  hunter,  trader,  the 
president  of  a  republic,  or  of  any  other 
occupation  —  he  remains  a  Boer  still 
while  the  Taal  remains  his  only  speech. 

That  the  Boer  himself  accepts  this 
definition,  though  without  analysis,  is 
clear;  he  will  say  of  a  man  who  has 
learned  and  uses  habitually  a  literary 
speech,  "his  father  wa%  a  Boer,  and  his 
brothers  are  stUl  Boers,"  Implying  that 
he  has  gone  from  among  them  and  is 
one  no  more;  and  to  call  a  learned  judge 
or  brilliant  barrister,  whatever  his 
descent,  a  Boer,  would  be,  from  the 
Ck>lonial  standpoint,  not  merely  absurd 

1  "  I  can  read,*'  said  an  intelligent  Boer  woman 
in  onr  presence,  "  bnt  only  the  first  of  John  and 
the  fifth  of  Matthew.*' 


but  insuHlng.  There  is  an  old  fairy 
tale  which  tells  how  a  fell  enchantress 
once  muttered  a  spell  against  a  certain 
city,  and  raised  up  about  it  in  a  mo- 
ment an  invisible  wall,  which  shut  it 
out  forever  from  the  sight  and  ken  of 
all  passers-by,  rendering  all  beyond  its 
walls  invisible  to  the  men  and  women 
within,  and  the  city  imperceptible  to 
those  from  without  Such  a  wall  has 
the  Taal  raised  about  the  Boer— as  long 
as  it  remains  standing  the  outer  world 
touches  him  not,  nor  he  it. 

Like  those  minute  creatures  who,  at 
a  certain  stage  of  their  existence,  form 
a1)out  themselves  a  hard  coating,  and  in 
that  condition  may  lie  embedded  in  thc^ 
animal  tissues  in  which  they  are  found 
for  weeks,  or  years,  without  under- 
going any  change  or  growth;  but  who, 
if  at  any  moment  their  cyst  be  ruptured 
start  at  once  upon  a  process  of  rapid 
evolution,  developing  new  organs  and 
functions,  and  bearing  soon  no  resem- 
blance to  the  encysted  creature  that  has 
been— so  the  Boer  has  lain,  encysted  in 
his  Taal,  knowing  nothing  of  change 
or  growth;  yet,  from  the  moment  he 
breaks  through  it,  evolution  sets  in 
rapidly;  the  child  of  the  seventeenth 
century  departs,  and  the  child  of  the 
nineteenth  century  arrives— and  the 
Boer  is  no  more! 

If  it  be  asked  whether  the  Taal,  in 
making  possible  this  survival  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  the  Boer,  has 
been  beneficial  or  otherwise  to  South 
Africa;  it  must  be  replied  that  the 
question  is  too  complex  to  admit  of  a 
simple  answer. 

If  somewhere  in  Europe  a  small 
medileval  town  had  been  miraculously 
preserved  up  to  the  present  day,  and 
were  suddenly  discovered  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  we  would  find  much  in 
it  to  condemn;  its  streets  narrow,  its 
houses  overhanging,  shutting  out  light 
and  air,  its  drains  non-existent;  but 
over  the  doors  of  the  houses  we  should 
find  hand-made  carving,  each  line  of 
which  was  a  work  of  love;  we  should 
see  in  the  fretwork  of  a  lami^post 
quaint  shapings  such  as  no  workman  of 
to-day  sends  out;  before  the  glass- 
stained    window    of    the    church    we 
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should  stand  with  respect;  and  we 
should  be  touched  by  the  quaint  little 
picture  above  the  church  altar;  on  every 
side  we  should  see  the  material  condi- 
tions of  a  life  narrower  and  slower  than 
our  own,  but  more  peaceful,  more  at 
one  with  itself.  Through  such  a  spot  the 
discerning  man  would  walk,  not  reck- 
lessly, but  holding  the  attitude  habitual 
to  the  wise  man— that  of  the  learner, 
not  the  scoffer. 

Olive  Schbeikeb. 


From  Blaekwood'8  Macasine. 
CHUBCH  PABADE. 

Ever  since  the  nrst  institution  of  a 
standing  army  the  duty  of  providing 
for  the  spiritual  wants  of  soldiers  has 
theoretlcaUy  if  not  always  practicaUy, 
been  recognized  in  England.  Up  to  the 
year  1706  a  chaplain  formed  as  much  a 
part  of  the  establishment  of  every  reg- 
iment as  any  other  officer.  In  the  days 
of  Charles  II.  the  articles  of  war  pre- 
scribed that  daily  prayers  should  be 
read  to  the  soldiers,  and  in  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  campaigns  chaplains 
were  present  and  did  good  service. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
however,  the  chaplaincy  of  a  regiment 
seems  to  have  gradually  degenerated 
into  a  sinecure.  The  chaplain  bought 
his  commission,  received  the  salary,  and 
when  the  performance  of  divine  ser- 
vice was  necessary  paid  a  substitute 
to  officiate  in  his  place.  Soldiers  on 
home  service  were  either  in  garrison 
towns  where  a  garrison  chaplain  was 
stationed,  or  they  were  in  country  bil- 
lets, where,  as  they  lived  in  the  same 
lodgings  for  months  together,  they  came 
under  the  ministrations  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  so  that  the  rudimentary  public 
duties  of  a  regimental  chaplain  were 
provided  for  in  time  of  peace.  When 
war,  however,  broke  out,  the  laxity 
among  chaplains  showed  itself  very 
markedly.  When  an  aimy  was  sent  to 
Flanders  in  1703,  only  one  chaplain  was 
present  with  his  corps,  though  four  or 
five  other  clergymen,  employed  as  sub- 
stitutes, accompanied  the  force.  In 
1706  a  very  considerable  body  of  troops 


was  being  prepared  to  proceed  under 
Sir  Baip^i  Abercromby  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  no  single  chapUiin  presented 
himself.  Probably  tms  last  circum- 
stance brought  about  the  abolition  of 
regimental  chaplains  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  department  of  staff  chaplains 
under  a  chaplain-general.  This,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  organized  on 
a  very  incomplete  and  niggardly  basis, 
and  as  a  result  the  numerous  armies 
which  took  the  field  in  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  had  little  or 
no  provision  made  for  their  spiritual 
wants.  Sir  James  Craig  in  April,  1805, 
embarked  with  four  thousand  men,  ac- 
companied by  only  one  chaplain.  A 
few  months  later  Lord  Cathcart  em- 
barked with  fourteen  thousand  men, 
and  again  only  one  chaplain;  while  Sir 
David  Baird,  Sir  John  Moore,  Sir  Sam- 
uel Auchmuty,  and  other  generals  had 
no  chaplains  attached  to  the  forces 
which  they  commanded.  It  must, 
we  fear,  be  acknowledged  that  the  gen- 
eral moral  tone  of  the  corps,  which 
were,  as  we  know,  often  completed  by 
the  sweepings  of  the  Jails  and  the  very 
dregrs  of  society,  although  they  were 
drilled  by  an  iron  discipline  into  our 
incomparable  fighting  men,  was  then  of 
the  lowest,  and  no  teachings  of  a  better 
life  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

It  was  only  in  1800,  by  the  persistent 
efforts  of  the  Duke  of  York,  then  com- 
mander-4n-chief,  that  a  number  of  chap- 
lains were  appointed,  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge with  some  completeness  the 
duties  of  their  profession,  with  large 
detachments  of  troops  at  home  and 
abroad.  After  the  close  of  the  great 
war  epoch,  however,  the  religious  min- 
istrations to  troops  came  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  and  the  number  of  chaplains 
was  gradually  reduced.  In  lo20  the 
office  of  chaplain-general  was  abolished, 
ani  the  superintendence  of  the  depart- 
ment fell  to  the  senior  chaplain,  whose 
duties  could  not  have  been  very  oner- 
ous, as  in  1843  there  were  only  five 
chaplains  in  commission.  In  1844  the 
miserable  inadequacy  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  ihe  religious  care  and  in- 
struction of  the  army  seems  to  have 
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been  at  last  recognized  by  the  author- 
ities, and  a  new  chaplains'  department 
was  organized,  with  the  well-linown 
Rey.  G.  R.  Gleig  as  principal  chaplain, 
and  the  office  of  chaplain-general  was 
reyiyed  in  his  person  in  1846.  Since 
then  the  department  has  flourished  and 
expanded  to  its  present  establishment 
and  yigor,  the  only  great  change  in  it 
haying  been  made  by  General  Peel 
when  secretary  for  war,  who,  in  a  true 
spirit  of  tolerance,  added  to  its  com- 
missioned strength  the  proportion  of 
Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  cler- 
gymen, preyiously  only  paid  for  their 
seryices  on  a  capitation  grant. 

Such  has  been  roughly  the  history 
of  the  spiritual  proyision  which  in  times 
past  was  made  for  the  military  forces  of 
the  crown.    It  is  not  for  us  now  to  crit- 
icise what  was  done  by  our  forefathers 
in  such  matters,  but  we  may  recognize 
with  gratification  and  thankfulness  that 
the    great    Impulse    which    religious 
thought  and  obseryance  haye  recelyed 
in   our  country   during  the   last   few 
decades  is  as  much  ylsible  in  the  coun- 
try's army  as  anywhere  else.    It  may 
now  be  «aid  with  confidence  that  no 
class  of  Englishmen  is  «e  little,  contin- 
uously and  necessarily,  separated  from 
the  opportunities  of  religious  impres- 
sions as  England's  soldiers,  none  has 
its  spiritual  wellbeing  more  carefully 
proyided  for.     In  eyery  place  where 
there  is  a  body  of  troops  in  quarters 
or  in  the  field,  proyision  is  made  that 
men  shall  not  only  haye  an  opportu- 
nity of  attending,  but  shall  be  made  to 
attend,   divine   service.     The   greatest 
I>ossible  liberty  of  conscience  is  per- 
mitted to  them,  and  clergymen  of  every 
form  of  belief  are  engaged  by  the  coun- 
try to  minister  to  them  particularly. 
There  is  a   valuable  organization   of 
Scripture  readers,  themselves  generally 
old  soldiers,  who  are  able  to  go  in  and 
out  amongst  them  and  approach  them 
familiarly  on  the  platform  of  their  own 
personal  experiences.  Prayer-meetings, 
Bible-classes,  missions,  etc.,  are  common 
events  in  all  military  stations;  eyery 
man  who  is  in  need  of  a  sympathetic 
and  kindly  word  will  surely  get  one, 
and  no  soldier  will  be  allowed  to  lead 


a  really  dissolute  life  without  several 
earnest  attempts  being  made  to  wean 
him  from  it. 

Let  us  recall  some  reminiccences  of 
a  tolerably  long  military  experience 
which  bears  upon  religious  torms  and 
the  ministers  of  religion  in  the  army. 

It  has  been  said  that  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  diyine  service  is  one  of 
the  mosi  stringent  of  military  regula- 
tions. Although  this  has  always  been 
the  case,  the  manner  in  which  the  order 
is  now  carried  ouc  is  very  superior  to 
the  customs  of  days  not  so  very  long 
gone  by.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
few  stations  where  troops  were  quar- 
tered were  provided  with  a  decent 
building  in  which  service  could  be  held, 
and  unless  there  was  a  parish  church 
within  reach  where  accommodation  tot 
the  soldiers  could  be  found,  the  troops 
were  usually  assembled  on  the  ordinary 
parade-ground,  or  marched  to  a  riding- 
school  or  some  similar  edifice,  where, 
as  the  congregation  had  to  stand  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  their  attendance, 
the  service  was  of  the  shortest  descrip- 
tion. The  reading-desk  was  usually 
formed  by  a  pyramid  of  two  or  three 
drums  covered  with  m,  tmion-jack,  and 
an  energetic  clergyman  has  been  known 
during  his  sermon,  forgetting  that  he 
was  not  in  a  pulpit,  to  startle  himself 
and  raise  a  titter  among  his  hearers 
by  emphasizing  his  exhortation  in 
bringing  his  fist  down  on  the  topmost 
drum,  which  responded  by  a  deep  boom. 
Even  on  parades  such  as  these,  how- 
ever, care  was  always  taken  that  eyery- 
thing  was  done  most  rey  rently;  and 
if  respectful  attention  to  the  clergy- 
man's words,  clear  enunciation  of  the 
responses,  and  hearty  singing  of  the 
hymns,  may  be  taken  as  signs  of  fee- 
ing, there  was  no  lack  of  deyotion 
among  those  present.  Now,  at  every 
station  where  there  is  any  number  of 
troops  quartered,  there  is  a  well-fur- 
nished chapel,  or  at  least  a  chapel- 
school-^.e.,  a  building  which  is  used 
as  a  scnool  on  week-days  and  as  a 
chapel  on  Sundays,  having  one  end  con- 
taining communion-table,  reading-desk, 
etc.,  permanently  curtained  off  except 
on  occasions  of  divine  service.    In  all 
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these  chapels  and  chapel-schools  there 
is  an  organ  or  a  harmonium,  but  at 
parade  services  the  music  is  generally 
provided  by  a  regimental  band,  than 
which  nothing  can  produce  a  finer  ef- 
fect in  the  performance  of  sacred  mel- 
odies. The  bandsmen  and  boys  in 
training  who  are  not  required  for  the 
instrumental  parts  are  also  very  use^ 
ful  as  forming  th.  nucleus  of  a  choir, 
or,  better  still,  in  leading  that  congre- 
gational stBi^ng  on  the  value  of  which 
so  much  stress  ts  rightly  laid. 

The  word  parade  service  has  been 
mentioned.  This  means  the  morning 
service,  to  which  all  corps  In  garrison 
are  marched  in  full  dress.  But  at  all 
places  where  there  is  a  military  chap- 
lain, there  are  besides  what  are  called 
voluntary  services,  which  are  held  in 
the  afternoon  or  evening,  and  at  which 
the  attendance  of  soldiers  is  not  com- 
pulsory. These  are  a  great  convenience 
and  comfort  to  soldiers'  wives  and 
others,  who,  having  necessary  employ- 
ments in  the  morning,  have  not  been 
able  trx  attend  a  parade  service;  and  it 
Is  also  remarkable  what  a  large  num- 
ber of  officers,  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, and  privates  are  present  at  these 
voluntary  services  when  the  chaplain 
has  fortunately  been  able  to  obtain  that 
influence  which  all  aim  at,  and  many 
indeed  succeed  in  gaining. 

The  parade  services,  held  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  men  to  whom  England  trusts 
the  defence  of  her  dearest  interests- 
men  who  have  to  carry  their  lives  in 
their  bands,  and  are  animated  by  the 
pride  of  long,  glorious  traditions— have 
the  highest  and  most  convincing  raisons 
d'etre.  In  them  the  nation  shows  its 
recognition  of  an  all-powerful  supreme 
being,  and,  as  it  were,  repeats  the  old 
chivalrous  and  knightly  prayer,  "God 
defend  the  right."  They  are  akio  no 
small  factor  in  maintaining  discipline 
and  a  feeling  of  sympathy  between  offi- 
cers and  rank  and  file.  When  Sunday 
by  Sunday  men  Join  together  in  the 
same  worship,  when  they  kneel  side 
by  Bide  at  the  same  communion-table, 
it  cannot  but  be  that  they  are  drawn 
closer  together  in  mutual  trust  and  con- 
fidence than  if  their  intercourse  was 


confined  to  purely  temporal  matters. 
Finally— and  in  this  we  name  a  fact 
which  has  been  often  acknowledged- 
young  and  timid  lads,  who  not  seldom 
have  a  shyness  and  diffidence  about 
acknowledging  a  desire  to  pray,  find 
a  quiet  opportunity  when  all  are  com- 
pelled to  attend  in  church  of  making 
their  supplications  without  attracting 
the  attention  of  possibly  thoughtless 
comrades. 

Some  years  ago  it  used  to  be  the  cus- 
tom in  a  good  many  corps,  especially 
in  cavalry  regiments,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  necessary  parade  for  divine  ser- 
vice to  do  a  little  drill,  and  to  march 
past,  etc.  This  custom  had  the  merit 
that  it  saved  the  men  from  having  a 
parade  on  some  other  day  in  the  week. 
As  tbe  time  of  a  cavalry  soldier  is  very 
fully  occupied  by  mounted  drills,  sta- 
bles, fatigues,  etc.,  it  was  an  undoubted 
relief  to  avoid  the  necBBSity  of  a  parade 
dismounted,  demanding  the  sacrifice  of 
a  whole  afternoon;  but  though  much 
could  be  said  in  favor  of  the  practice, 
in  many  respects  it  was  found  that 
doing  drill  on  church  parade  was  ob- 
jectionable, and  it  has  now  everywhere 
been  abandoned. 

It  is  probable  that  nowhere  can  a 
more  orderly  and  well-conducted  con- 
gregation be  seen  than  at  a  military 
divine  service.  If  the  men  are  not  pay- 
ing attention,  they  certainly  invariably 
have  the  appearance  of  doing  so,  and 
it  is  frequently  the  subject  of  remark 
by  clergymen  who,  not  being  in  the 
habit  of  officiating  before  soldiers,  have 
come  to  do  a  Sunday's  duty  in  a  garri- 
son chapel,  that  they  never  anywhere 
else  see  such  earnest  and  intelligent 
faces  directed  towards  the  pulpit.  No- 
where also  may  more  bright  and  hearty 
singing  be  heard.  It  is  one  of  the  offi- 
cial instructions  issued  by  the  chap- 
lain-general that  the  service  shall  be 
distinctly  congregational,  and  that  all 
elaborate  music  in  which  the  men  can- 
not Join  is  to  be  discouraged.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  bandsmen  who  are 
not  required  to  play  on  their  instru- 
ments, and  the  band-boys  in  training, 
are  always  useful  in  leading  the  con- 
gregational singing;  and  If,  as  Is  gen- 
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erally  the  case»  there  is  some  one  who 
takes  an  Interest  in  the  matter,  it  is 
easy  to  find  a  certain  number  of  men 
in  any  corps  who  will  attend  a  week- 
day practice,  and,  on  Sunday  dispersed 
through  the  chapel,  support  the  melody. 
When  simple  and  well-known  hymns 
are  selected,  by  far  the  grerter  number 
of  the  men  present  will  always  Join  in 
singing  them,  and  the  volume  of  sound 
much  exceeds  that  which  is  to  be  heard 
in  most  parish  churches. 

We  have  noted  that  all  soldiers  pay 
outwardly  the  greatest  attention  and 
conduct  themselves  most  reverently  in 
church,  and  it  may  possibly  and  plaus- 
ibly be  brought  forward  in  explanation 
that  this  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  disci- 
pline, as  the  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  would  promptly  repress 
any  laxity  of  demeanor.  But  we  know 
from  personal  experience  and  observa- 
tion how  real  is  the  attention  paid  in 
most  cases,  how  discriminating  soldiers 
are  in  estimating  the  value  of  pulpit 
discourses,  how  thoroughly  they  appre- 
ciate those  which  are  sensible  and  to 
the  point,  and  how  they  are  wearied 
by  platitudes  and  feebleness.  The 
preaching  which,  to  use  a  vulgar  ex- 
pression, "goes  down"  best  with  sol- 
diers is  not  an  ornate  and  rhetorical 
sermon,  but  one  that  is  clear  and  ear- 
nest, however  plain  and  even  halting 
it  may  be  in  delivery.  Brilliancy  of 
thought  and  oratorical  power  are  thor- 
oughly appreciated,  but  genuine  ear- 
nestness and  feeling  have  a  greater 
effect,  and  soldiers  are  quick  to  detect 
when  inese  last  are  absent.  Everybody 
who  has  served  in  the  army  for  any 
length  of  time  can  recall  to  his  mind 
some  preachers  who  had  an  influence 
upon  soIdierF,  and  some,  alas!  who  had 
none.  It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate 
men  whose  services,  both  parade  and 
voluntary,  were  always  eagerly  at- 
tended; and,  not  to  go  too  far  afield 
for  illustration,  we  would  cite  the  pres- 
ent chaplain-general,  who  never  spoke 
to  empty  pews  when,  as  a  junior  in  the 
department,  he  had  charge  of  what  was 
irreverently  called  the  'tin  tabernacle*' 
at  Aldershot;  and  we  could  name  a  very 
salient  instance  when  a  member  of  a 


local  cathedral  body  supplied  ^xiriiif; 
three  months  the  place  of  a  military 
chaplain  on  sick-leave,  and  filled  at 
voluntary  services  a  previously  very 
empty  military  chapel. 

It  may  be  remarked  also  that  soldiers, 
possibly  from  professional  association, 
prefer  to  see  a  strong  man  In  the  pulpit, 
one  who  has  what  may  almost  be  called 
an  "overbearing"  manner.  Of  such  a 
class  was  one  of  the  most  worthy  and 
distinguished  whilom  servants  of 
Church  and  State,  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Glelg, 
once  chaplain-general,  who,  having 
fought  gallantly  as  a  combatant  officer 
through  the  Peninsular  and  American 
wars,  afterwards  took  holy  orders  and 
devoted  his  great  powers  to  the  spirit- 
ual wellbeing  of  his  old  comrades  and 
their  successors.  We  well  remember 
how,  on  one  occasion  in  winter,  when 
he  was  addressing  a  large  depot,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  coughing  in  chapel 
which  disturbed  the  sermon.  The  ven- 
erable chaplain-general  at  once  as- 
sumed the  air  of  an  officer  in  front  of 
a  battalion  and  said,  "Now,  my  lads, 
I'm  an  old  man,  and  if  you  make  so 
much  noise,  I  can't  make  myself  heard. 
Just  ke^  quiet."  The  tone  of  command 
was  magical  in  effect,  and  there  was 
not  a  sound  heard  till  the  very  practical 
discourse  was  concluded. 

Outside  their  barracks,  many  soldiers 
are  great  church-goers,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  larger  percentage  of  them 
attend  places  of  worship  in  the  towns 
where  they  are  quartered  than  of  any 
other  young  men  of  their  own  age  in 
the  population.  In  a  certain  cathedral 
town  the  number  of  soldiers  attending 
the  evening  service  in  the  cathedral  was 
at  one  time  always  counted,  and  gen- 
erally amounted  to  between  one  hun- 
dred and  one  hundred  and  fifty.  In 
the  other  churches  in  the  town,  espe- 
cially in  the  Wesleyan  and  Presbyte- 
rian chapels,  there  were  also  at  the 
same  hour  always  many  soldiers  among 
the  worshippers,  so  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  soldiers  at  an  evening  service 
outside  barracKS  on  any  given  Sunday 
was  certainly  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred. The  total  strength  of  the  garri- 
son would  be  about  eighteen  hundred; 
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so  when  the  numbers  of  men  in  hos- 
pital, employed  in  various  ways,  on 
guard  or  on  leave  to  see  friends  at  a 
distance,  besides  those  who  attended 
the  garrison  chapel  voluntary  service, 
were  deducted,  it  may  be  realized  what 
a  large  proportion  went  to  church  in 
the  evening  from  choice  after  having 
attended  a  parade  service  earlier  in  the 

day. 

It   must  not  be  supposed  that  we 
would  claim  for  all  soldiers  a  very  high 
state  of  religious  feeling.    We  would 
oUy  insist  that  practically  they  are  as 
much  concerned  about  matters  which 
relate  to  their  higher  interests  as  any 
other  class  of  the  community,  and  that 
religious  observance,  with  all  its  vast 
possibility  of  benefit,  has  a  very  marked 
part  in  a  military  life.    It  must  in  aU 
fairness  be  acknowledged  that  many 
men  in  the  ranks  have  little  sense  of 
religion,  and  treat  things  sacred  in,  to 
say  the  least,  a  very  lax  way.    We  may 
quote  an  instance  or  two  to  show  what 
we  mean,  which  do  not  involve  any 
great  moral  depravity,  but  are  exam- 
ples of  feelings  which  are  probably  as 
common  among  civilians  as  among  men 
wearing  her  Majesty's  uniform.    When 
a  man  is  enlisted  he  has  to  give  cer- 
tain  information  about   himself,   and 
among  other  questions  to  which  he  has 
to  give  an  answer,  he  is  invited  to  de- 
clare u>  what  religion  or  denomination 
he  belongs,    in  all  the  records  concern- 
ing the  man  the  entry  is  then  carefully 
made,  "Ohurch  of  England,'*  '*Roman 
Catholic,"   "Wesleyan,"  or  "Presbyte- 
rian;" and  it  is  always  provided  sub- 
sequently that  he  attends  divine  ser- 
vice with  the  other  soldiers  of  the  same 
form  of  faith  as  himself,  and  that  he 
has  all  facilities  as  regards  special  oc- 
casions in  his  particular  communion. 
If  in  the  future  a  man  finds  that  an 
error  has  been  made  in  classing  him 
under  a  form  of  faith  not  his  own,  or 
if  for  well-grounded  reasons  he  wishes 
to  change  from  being,  say,  a  Wesleyan 
to  being  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  he  can  make  application  to 
his  commanding  officer,  who,  if  satis- 
fied that  the  application  is  justified, 
will  make  the  necessary  alteration  in 


all  records.   But  at  particular  stations 
it  may  accidentally  be  much  more  con- 
venient for  a  private  soldier  to  attend 
the  divine  service  parade  of  one  denom- 
ination rather  than  another.    Possibly, 
if  he  is  a  Presbyterian,  he  may  have  to 
turn  out  very  early,  before  he  haa  had 
time  to  bolt  his  breakfast,  and  then  to 
march   a  mile   or  two  along   muddy 
ways,  to  a  long  and  somewhat  tedious 
service;  while  his  Church  of  England 
comrades  parade   much   later,   march 
to  a  chapel  close  at  hand,  and  are  dis- 
missed to  their  barrack-rooms  and  the 
joys  of  a  quiet  pipe  much  sooner.    At 
such  a  station  it  is  remarkable  how 
large  a  number  of  men— principally,  of 
course,  among  those  lately  enlisted— 
send  in  applications  to  what  is  called 
"change  their  religion"  from  Presby- 
terianism  to  Church  of  England,  and  a 
commanding  officer  is  frequently  very 
much   puzzled    to   know   whether   he 
should  accede  to  these  applications  or 
not.    A  man's  religious  convictions  are 
very  delicate  matters  to  deal  with,  and 
whatever  the  commanding  officer  may 
suspect  about  the  motives  of  the  appli- 
cants, he  is  very  loath  to  refuse  the 
request,    which   may    be    made    from 
purely  conscientious  reasons.    We  re- 
member a  certain  colonel  who  found 
himself  in  this  predicament  at  a  station 
where  a  large  number  of  Church  of  En- 
gland men  one  after  another  applied  to 
be  registered  as  Wesleyana     He  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Wes- 
leyan service  parade  was  much  more 
convenient  for  the  men  than  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  he  got  over  the 
difficulty  by  saying  that  he  would  allow 
no  man  to  change  his  religion  unless 
the  applicant  produced  certificates  from 
the  clergyman  of  the  persuasion  which 
he  wanted  to  leave  and  of  that  which 
he  wanted  to  join,  saying  that  they  had 
discussed   his  religious  scruples  with 
him  and  were  each  satisfied  that  he  was 
acting    from    conviction.     No    further 
applications  were  then  made  to  change 
religion. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  private  soldier  who 
applied  to  change  from  Church  of  En- 
gland to  Wesleyan,  and  on  being  asked 
for  his  reasons,  said  that  he  "objected 
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to  the  forms."  His  commanding  officer 
naturally  understood  that  the  man 
meant  the  forms  in  which  the  seryice 
was  conducted,  and  asked  what  forms 
he  principally  objected  to.  It  then 
came  out  that  the  forms  of  worship 
were  not  in  any  way  distasteful,  but 
that  the  man  disliked  the  Sunday 
fatigue  duty  which  fell  upon  all  Church 
of  England  soldiers,  of  carrying  the  bar- 
rack-room forms  into  the  building 
temporarily  used  for  service,  and  then 
carrying  them  back  again  when  they 
had  done  their  duty  as  pews. 

Again,    at    a    large    Indian    station 
several  men  were  from  time  to  time 
on  a  certain  day  in  each  recurring  week 
late    for    watch-setting    roll-call,    and 
were  in   consequence   brought  to   the 
orderly-room  next  day  to  answer  for 
the  irregularity.    The  excuse  was  given 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  attending 
a  weekly  meeting  of  a  certain  Christian 
body,  and  that  this  meeting  was  some- 
times accidentally  late  in  breaking  up. 
The    colonel    asked    what    were    the 
characteristics  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
reply  odC  one  of  the  culprits  was,  "Tea 
and  hymns,  sir."    The  stem  old  regi- 
mental sergeant-major,  who  was  stand- 
ing by  at  strict  attention,  could  not  help 
muttering    in    a    sufficiently    audible 
voice,  "Tea  and  hymns  indeed!    Much 
more  likely  tea  and  hers."    The  ladies 
of  the  congregation  no  doubt  had  done 
much  to  add  attraction  to  the  religious 
meetings  in  question,  and  special  con- 
sideration   was    not    unnaturally    ex- 
tended to  the  absentees  from  roll-call. 

(>f  all  occasions  of  divine  service  for 
troops  none  appears  to  us  more  con- 
ducive to  deep  and  sincere  feeling  than 
that  on  board  a  transport  at  sea,  on  the 
way  either  to  a  prolonged  term  of  for- 
eign service  or  to  the  stern  duties  of  a 
campaign.  The  thought  of  the  home 
country  which  has  been  quitted,  the 
isolation  on  the  wide  waste  of  waters, 
and  the  certainty  that  some  at  least 
will  make  no  return  voyage,  cannot  fail 
to  affect  in  some  degree  even  the  most 
thoughtless.  We  well  remember  how 
impressive  and  touching  was  the  ser- 
vice held  years  ago  on  board  a  ship 
hurrying  from  England  under  all  steam 


with  troops  which  were  about  to  take 
part  in  one  of  our  small  wars.     The 
whole  of  a  very  distinguished  Highland 
regiment  was  on  board,  and  besides  it, 
a  general  with  twenty  or  thirty  other 
officers   were  passengers.    The   High- 
landers   were    of    course    almost    aH 
Presbyterians,     and     a     Presbyterian 
minister  was  accompanying  them  to  the 
field.    The  service  was  therefore  con- 
ducted according  to  the  form  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
the  strains  of  the  Old  Hundredth  rose 
from   the  crowded   deck,   stirring   up 
memories   of   the   dearly-loved   native 
land  which  some  were  destined  never 
again  to  see.    The  eyes  of  many  stal- 
wart lads  were  dim, — eyes  that  a  few 
days  later  looked  death  steadily  and 
defiantly  in  the  face.    As  it  happened, 
the   general   and   by   far  the  greater 
number  of  the  officers  on  board  were 
Scotsmen,  and  under  the  circumstances 
no  other  service  could  have  appealed  to 
each  one  personally  with  greater  force. 
The  minister  was  a  singularly  earnest 
and    eloquent    preacher  whose    every 
word  went  home.    In  his  closing  prayer 
he  spoke  for  all  Imploring  the  Almighty 
and  All-merciful  to  shield  his  hearers 
where  they   were  going,  and  to  give 
them  strength   to   do  their  duty.     He 
spoke  of  that  Scotland  which  would 
watch   their   steps,    and   prayed    that 
they  might  be  worthy  of  their  land  by 
acting  as  Christian  men  in  an  uncivil- 
ized and  savage  country.    He  prayed 
for   friends   and    relatives   in    distant 
parishes  in  glen  and  lowland,  and  that 
all  those  present  might  return  in  safety 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.    When 
he  had  finished  there  was  an  involun- 
tary pause  of  silence,  only  broken  by 
the   steady    clank   and    throb    of   the 
engines  and  the  swish  of  the  waves  as 
the  great  ship  ploughed  on  its  course. 
At  last  the  quick,  sharp  word  of  com- 
mand came  from  the  colonel  which  sent 
the  battalion  ti-amping  to  its  quarters 
forward,  while  the  officers  gathered  in 
groups  on  the  quarter-deck,  all  making 
remarks  on  the  service  in  which  they 
had  just  token  part    A  very  gallant 
and  distinguished  officer,   one  of  the 
few  Englishmen  on  board,  could  not 
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help  adding,  however,  "Yes;  but  con- 
found the  parson!  Does  he  think  that 
no  one  has  a  soul  to  be  saved  but  a 
Scotsman?"  It  perhaps  had  not  before 
occurred  either  to  the  minister  or  most 
of  his  congregation  that  the  service  had 
had  so  specifically  Scottish  a  charac- 
ter. 

In  mentioning  a  Highland  regiment, 
we  cannot  help  remarking  the  deep  and 
special  religious  tone  distinguishing,  In 
the  old  days  at  any  rate  bef  ^e  they  had 
lost  their  distinctively  national  charac- 
ter, so  many  men  in  the  kilted  corps 
which  have  done  so  much  for  the  honor 
of  their  native  land.  The  pious  lessons 
taught  in  many  a  humble  home,  where 
the  "Book"  was  reverently  produced 
morning  and  evening,  bore  fruit  in  after 
life  in  the  reckless  laddie  who  "went 
for  a  soldier."  Nowhere  have  we  seen 
this  tone  better  or  more  clearly  illus- 
trated than  in  the  very  powerful  and 
Interesting  "Reminiscences  of  the  Great 
Mutiny,"  by  William  Forbes  Mitchell, 
late  sergeant  d3d  Sutherland  High- 
landers. There,  talking  of  his  regiment, 
the  author  says:— 

They  were  a  military  Highland  parish, 
ministers  and  elders  complete.  The  elders 
were  selected  from  among  the  men  of  all 
ranks — two  sergeants,  two  corporals,  and 
two  privates;  and  I  believe  it  was  the 
only  regiment  in  the  army  which  had  a 
regular  service  of  communion  plate;  and 
in  time  of  peace  the  Holy  Communion 
according  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
administered  hy  the  regimental  chaplain 
twice  a  year.  I  hope  the  young  second 
battalion  of  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland 
Highlanders  are  like  the  old  93d  in  this 
respect,* 

Could  any  more  satisfactory  state  of 
things  be  imagined,  in  a  religious,  a 
nailanal,  or  a  military  point  of  view, 
than  the  case  of  this  grand  enrolled 
Highland  parish? 

That  the  duties  of  religion  in  the 
queen's  army  are  no  outside  matters, 

>  We  nndentand  that  in  the  present  seeond 
battalion  of  the  ArgyU  and  Sontherland  High- 
lander! the  old  pariah  eonstitntlon  is,  rery  regret- 
tably, no  longer  znaintained.  The  old  communion 
plate  la,  however,  earef ally  preserved  in  the  Ser- 
geants' Mesa  as  a  memento  of  regimental  costoms 
now  unfortunately  disused. 


but  a  real  and  integral  phase  of  military 
life,  is  proved  by  the  active  part  which 
all  ranks  take  in  public  worship.  We 
have  seen  that  regimental  bands  fur- 
nish sacred  music,  and  that  men  and 
boys  sing  psalm  and  ihymn  with 
heartiest  strain;  but  it  may  be  new  to 
many  people  to  know  that  in  a  great 
number  of  chapels,  and  at  many  parade 
and  voluntary  services,  generals  and 
other  officers  relieve  the  chaplains  by 
reading  the  lessons  for  the  day,  thus 
very  maikedly  and  solemnly  Identifying 
themselves  with  the  service  of  God,  and 
giving  all  the  weight  of  their  position 
to  the  maintenance  of  due  reverence 
and  attention.  Contretemps  have,  how- 
ever, been  known  to  occur  to  officers 
who,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
have  found  themselves  in  the  unaccus- 
tomed position  of  standing  before  a 
lectern,  and  it  has  not  always  been  easy 
for  them  to  modulate  their  voices  so  as 
to  fill  the  building  and  no  more  or  less. 
We  call  to  ntind,  too,  the  discomfiture 
of  a  commanding  officer,  who,  having 
read,  as  he  believed,  the  proper  lessons, 
was  "given  away"  innocently  by  the 
chaplain.  A  very  striking  text  was 
given  out  for  the  sermon,  "to  be  found 
in  the  first  lesson  of  this  morning's  ser- 
vice." As  all  the  congregation  who  had 
paid  any  attention  at  all  could  not  fall 
to  remark  that  that  text  had  not  pre- 
viously been  read  to  them,  there  was 
some  subsequent  chaff  about  the 
colonel's  failure  to  find  the  lessons 
according  to  the  prayer-book's  direc- 
tions. A  somewhat  similar  awkward- 
ness was  also  experienced  by  a  friend 
of  the  writer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  read 
the  service  on  one  Christmas  day  during 
a  campaign  in  a  distant  land,  when, 
having  begun  the  morning  prayer,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
not  looked  out  the  proper  psalms  for  the 
day.  He  nudged  his  subaltern  and 
asked  him  what  they  were.  "Don't 
know,"  was  the  reply.  "Look  in  the 
beginning  of  the  prayer-book."  The 
service  went  on,  and  a  despairing 
whisper  came,  "I  can't  find  them  any- 
where." There  was  a  long  pause,  much 
consultation,  and  prolonged  turning 
over  of  leaves  before  the  two  officers 
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could     solve     the     difficulty     satis- 
factorily. 

Many  situatioDS  occur  In  the  course 
of  military  life  in  which  the  services 
of  an  ordained  clersr^maii  are  not  avail- 
able, and  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  officer  in  command  to  provide  that 
some  form  of  service  is  held.  On  de- 
tachment, on  the  line  of  march,  in  the 
field  before  the  enemy,  the  prayers  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  always  read, 
and  never  are  they  more  devoutly 
followed  than  in  such  circumstances. 
Nothing,  for  examiple,  can  be  more 
touching  than  the  unarrayed  funeral 
when  a  comrade  who  has  died  of 
disease  or  has  fallen  in  action  is  laid 
in  his  last  resting-place  by  the  sorrow- 
ing care  of  those  with  whom  he  has 
served.  ''Few  and  short''  may  be  the 
prayers  that  tare  sadd  but  they  are 
breathed  with  the  deepest  feeling  by 
those  who  know  that  their  own  end  also 
may  soon  be  approaching. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  while 
there  are  special  prayers  in  our  Liturgy 
for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy,  to  be  said 
daily  and  before  a  fight  at  sea,  there  is 
no  similar  provision  made  for  the  army. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Clode,  who 
says  that  "the  prayers  for  the  use  of 
the  navy  were  inserted  at  the  last  re- 
vision of  >the  Liturgy;  and,  looking  at 
the  feeling  of  all  classes  of  the  people 
towards  the  army  at  that  period  (1662), 
it  need  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  cleigy  did  not  see  fit  to  recognize  the 
military  forces  of  the  crown  as  *the 
chief  visible  strength'  of  the  kingdom." 
Our  army  can  never  be  of  the  same  im- 
portance to  the  nation  as  the  royal 
navy,  but  it  fills  to-day  a  sufficiently 
large  place  in  England's  esteem  to 
entitle  it  to  have  the  old  inten- 
tional oversight  rectified.  The  Ger- 
man army,  complete  in  this  matter 
OS  in  all  others,  is  provided  with 
a  special  soldiers'  prayer-book  con- 
taining suitable  forms  of  words  for 
all  emergencies.  Why  should  not 
something  similar  be  compiled  for 
this  country's  land-forces,  so  that  when 
vague  thoughts  of  supplication  rise  to 
a  man's  mind  in  positions  of  peril  or 
anxiety,  he  may  have  words  in  which 


to  express  them  in  company  and  in 
sympathy  with  his  comrades?  Brave 
old  Sir  Jacob  Astley  no  doubt  gave  apt 
voice  to  the  feelings  of  many  of  hte 
infantry  when  he  feU  cm  his  knees  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Edge  Hill  and  said, 
"O  Lord,  thou  knowest  how  busy  I 
must  be  this  day.  If  I  forget  thee,  do 
not  thou  forget  me."  The  old  Des- 
sauer's  prayer  before  the  battle  of 
Kesselsdorf  was  even  more  expressive. 
As  Garlyle  tells,  "He  reverently  doffs 
his  (hat,  as  had  always  been  his  wont, 
in  prayer  to  God,  before  going  in.  A 
grim  fervor  of  prayer  is  in  his  heart, 
doubtless,  though  the  words  as  reported 
are  not  very  regular  or  orthodox:  *Ofc 
Herr  Oott,  help  me  yet  this  once;  let  me 
not  be  disgraced  in  my  old  days!  Or 
if  thou  wilt  not  help  me,  don't  help 
these  HundsvOgte' "  (damned  scoun- 
drels, so  to  speak),  "'but  leave  us  to 
try  it  ourselves'!" 

No  ministers  of  God  have  anywhere 
a  nobler,  wider,  or  more  interesting  field 
of  usefulness  than  the  chaplains  of  the 
British  army.  It  is  admirably  defined 
in  an  "Address  to  the  Chaplains  of  the 
Army"  by  the  present  chaplain-general. 
Dr.  Bdghill:— 

The  system  of  short  service  causes  a 
rapid  interchange  between  the  civil  and 
military  members  of  our  Church.  Men 
come  into  the  army  and  are  trained,  and 
after  a  few  years  return  to  their  homes, 
carrying  with  them  the  good  and  evil 
which  have  been  sown  or  developed  while 
they  have  been  under  our  care.  These 
men  generally  have  been  but  little  touched 
by  the  Church  or  brought  in  contact  with 
her  ministers;  hence  the  army  is  one  of 
the  grandest  fields  for  home  mission  work. 
If  we  can  influence  these  men  for  good, 
so  that  they  return  to  civil  life  with  "new 
thoughts  of  God,  new  hopes  of  heaven," 
prepared  to  take  their  place  as  citizens 
and  churchmen  with  greater  knowledge 
and  deeper  conscientiousness,  we  shall 
have  done  good  work  for  the  Church  and 
commonwealth.  Among  such  men,  in 
such  surroundings,  our  duty  lies.  It  is 
a  position  of  no  common  difficulty.  The 
work  is  peculiar;  it  has  its  special  dan- 
gers, its  special  requisites;  it  is  one  long 
continued  mission,  for  men  are  ever  com- 
ing and  going,  so  that  we  have  continually 
to  begin  afresh;  it  is  a  succession  of  new 
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starts  needing  no  ordinary  powers  of  body 
and  mind. 

RespKmsible  and  difficult  as  the  posi- 
tion of  an  army  chaplain  noay  be,  how- 
ever, in  many  ways  it  has  numerous 
features  which  render  it  a  field  of  work 
particularly  desirable  for  an  energetic 
and  enthusiastic  man.  The  chaplain 
has,  as  it  were,  his  parish  in  a  ring- 
fence,  and  he  has  every  possible  facility 
afforded  to  kim  for  doing  his  duty  in  the 
compJetest  way.  Church,  hospital, 
school,  married  quarters,  are  ail 
generally  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  each  other,  and  no  time  need  be 
wasted  in  moving  from  place  to  place. 
Wherever  he  goes,  he  has  the  prestige 
of  her  Majesty's  commission,  which  en- 
sures him  a  respectful  hearing,  a  strong 
foundation  for  personal  influence,  and 
paves  the  way  for  any  special  exertion 
which  he  may  wish  to  make.  The  men 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  women  with 
whom  he  ihas  to  deal  are  above  the 
general  average  In  intelligence,  and 
have  had  that  intelligence  strengthened 
by  the  circumstances  of  their  lives, 
which  have  shown  them  many  lands 
and  many  varying  conditions  of  exist- 
ence. The  chaplain  will  generally  have 
much  to  do  with  any  military  philan- 
thropic and  charitable  institutions  in 
his  station,  and  in  looking  after  them 
he  will  never  be  cramped  for  means,  for 
the  officers  are  at  any  rate  open-handed 
and  ready  to  assist  in  any  good  work. 
In  (his  duties  among  women  and  chil- 
dren, in  mothers*  meetings,  needlework 
associations,  Sunday-schools,  etc.,  he  will 
always  easily  secure  many  willing  help- 
ers among  the  officers'  families,  and  in 
every  corps  he  will  find  existing  organ- 
izations for  the  benefit  of  those  depen- 
dent upon  it,  which  should  be  to  him  of 
the  greatest  assistance. 

So  much  for  what  may  be  called 
parochial  work;  and  what  can  be  said 
in  too  hi0h  terms  of  his  opportunities 
in  the  pulpit?  The  chaplain  is  never 
condemned  to  preach  to  a  sparse  or  dull 
congregation.  He  has  always  as  a 
stimulant  the  electric  power  of  a  crowd 
of  men  all  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the 
vigor  of  intelligence.  If  he  has  any 
message  to  give,   if  he   himself  feels 
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deeply  and  earnestly  the  truths  which 
he  has  to  teach,  he  wiU  surely  reach 
the  hearts  of  some,  perhaps  of  many, 
among  his  hearers.  And  what  in- 
fluences he  has  at  his  disposal  besides 
those  wiiich  are  given  to  every  preacher! 
He  is  speaking  to  men  all  belonging  toi 
one  profession,  ail  more  or  less  moved 
by  the  same  f  eelings»  all  bound  together 
by  comradeship  and  mutual  confidence, 
all  the  inheritors  of  great,  glorious 
traditions  of  duty  accomplished,  of 
courage,  endurance,  and  self-sacrifice. 
How  can  he  fail  to  be  inspired  himself, 
and,  being  so,  to  inspire  others?  And 
a  chaplain,  if  he  is  a  man  who  knows 
men,  may  not  infrequently  be  able  to 
make  himself  a  most  valuable  factor 
in  maintaining  soldierly  feeling  and  dis- 
cipline among  the  hot-blooded  and  im- 
patient lads  with  whom  he  is  brought  in 
contact,  by  putting  their  duties  before 
them  in  a  higher  ground  than  the 
Mutiny  Act  and  the  Queen's  Regula- 
tions. He  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
something  of  the  many  circumstances, 
often  unavoidable,  which  cause  irrita- 
tion and  iU-'blood  in  a  soldier's  life,  and, 
without  interfering  or  going  beyond  his 
proper  sphere,  can  give  a  word  of  ad- 
vice or  warning  which  may  save  much 
unpleasantness  and  friction.  We  could 
name  one  instance,  at  any  rate,  in  which 
a  chaplain,  knowing  from  private 
sources  that  a  certain  amount  of  grave 
discontent  existed  in  a  particular  corps, 
—discontent  that  might  have  cul- 
minated in  deplorable  breaches  of  dis- 
cipline,—took  occasion  to  speak  in  such 
a  manner  from  the  pulpit  as  to  soothe 
and  repress  dissatisfaction  and  threat- 
ened insubordination;  and  this  he  had 
the  singular  tact  to  accomplish  without 
allowing  it  to  be  detected  that  he  had  a 
special  reason  for  the  gist  of  his  sermon. 
It  Is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
such  an  exhibition  of  power  for  good 
could  be  expected  from  few  men,  nor 
is  it  desirable  that  attempts  of  the  kind 
should  often  be  made.  The  chaplain 
whose  words  had  so  good  an  effect  in 
the  case  to  which  we  refer  was  a  man 
of  peculiar  qualifications,  long  expe- 
rience, predominant  infiuence,  and  most 
marked  discretion. 
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We  bave  glanced  moat  superficially 
at  the  position,  work,  difficulties,  and 
opportunities  of  an  army  chaplain  in 
time  of  peace.  There  is  something  yet 
to  be  said  of  what  chaplains  have  done 
and  may  do  in  time  of  war.  Though, 
of  course,  the  place  of  chaplains  at- 
tached to  an  army  in  the  field  is 
generally  removed  from  the  fighting 
line,  in  fulfilling  the  duties  and  perform- 
ing the  ministrations  of  their  office,  they 
are  not  infrequently  called  upon  to 
show  their  manhood  in  the  extrem- 
est  perils  and  the  most  critical 
situations  of  war;  and  whenever  this 
has  happened,  they  have  ever  borne 
themselves  with  the  highest  honor,  and 
have  set  an  example  of  courage,  cool- 
ness, and  self-devoUon  worthy  of  their 
sacred  profession.  The  records  in  the 
Official  Army  List  tell  how  many  of 
them  have  'been  called  upon  to  go  on 
active  service,  and  of  these  how  many 
have  been  honorably  mentioned  in  de- 
spatches. 

And  here  let  us  recall  the  story  of  a 
seventeenth-century  chaplain,  which  Is 
recorded  for  us  by  the  great  Sir  Walter. 
It  savors  perhaps  more  of  the  fighting 
spirit  shown  in  a  ruder  age  by  the 
valiant  bishops  and  abbots,  who  fell 
with  all  of  Scotland's  noblest  In  the 
"grim  and  ghastly  wall"  circling  a 
loved  king  at  Flodden,  than  of  the 
meeker  and  more  sedate  characteristics 
looked  for  in  modem  clergymen.  But 
its  hero  was  Adam  Fergusson,  after- 
wards professor  of  history  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  author  of 
a  once  popular  history  of  the  Roman 
Republic.  In  his  youth  he  was  chap- 
lain of  the  Black  Watch,  and  with  it 
was  present  at  Fontenoy.  When  the 
regiment  was  advancing  into  action,  Sir 
Robert  Munro,  the  colonel,  noticed  his 
chaplain  at  the  head  of  the  column  with 
a  drarwn  broadsword  in  his  hand,  and 
ordered  him  to  the  rear  with  the 
doctors.  Fergusson  refused,  and  when 
the  colonel.  In  the  altercation  which 
ensued,  threatened  to  have  liis  commis- 
sion cancelled,  replied,  "D— n  my  com- 
mission." Then  charging  ait  the  head  of 
his  flock,  he  fought  like  a  gallant  Scots- 
man during  the  bloody  fray.    We  doubt 


not  that  the  stout  Munro  forgave  his 
insubordination  for  the  sake  of  his 
valorous  example,  and  that  the  stem 
old  Presbyterians  in  the  ranks  would 
appreciate  his  subsequent  ministrations 
none  the  less  that  they  had  seen  him  in 
time  of  trial  play  the  man  In  their 
midst. 

Who  that  served  In  Afghanistan  can 
fall  to  remember  one  wiho  was  loved 
and  revered  by  all  ranks,  "Parson 
Adams,"  gentlest  and  bravest  •f  men? 
In  the  annals  of  heroes  who  have  gained 
the  plain  bronze  cross  "for  valor"  no 
record  is  more  thrilling  than  that  which 
tells  how  the  unarmed  chaplain  (for  he 
never  would  carry  arms  of  any  sort,  as 
he  did  not  tihink  that  doing  so  became 
his  profession)  gave  up  his  own  horse  to 
a  wounded  and  dismounted  soldier,, 
whom  he  had  snatched  from  the 
Afghan  luiives  thirsting  for  blood,  and 
made  his  own  way  to  safety  on  foot  as 
best  he  could.  The  service  of  the  queen 
is  the  poorer  that  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Adams 
has  left  the  army;  but  he  carries  with 
him  into  a  quieter  sphere  of  duty  the 
affectionate  remembrance  of  many  old 
comrades,  whom  he  has  comforted  by 
his  words  and  inspirited  by  his  example. 

Of  the  small  and  noble  band  of 
Englishmen  who  stood  steadfastly 
behind  the  feeble  fortifications  at 
Rorke's  Drift,  and  by  their  gallant  con- 
duct threw  a  gleam  of  'hope  and  con- 
fidence over  South  Africa  at  a  time  of 
grave  disaster,  none  more  distinguished 
himself  than  the  Rev.  George  Smith. 
A  missionary  chaplain  in  Natal,  he  had 
been  temporarily  attached  to  the  army 
for  the  period  of  the  campaign,  and  was 
posted  at  the  base  hospital.  During 
the  whole  of  the  long  ajid  fierce  Zulu 
attack,  right  gallantly  he  played  his 
part  in  tending  the  sick,  giving  aid  to 
the  wounded,  and  comforting  the  dying. 
No  one  had  a  greater  share  of  danger 
than  he,  and  no  one  ahowed  a  more 
soldierly  example  of  treating  that  dau- 
ger  with  calm  Indifference.  Not  only 
did  he  perform  the  duties  of  his  office, 
but,  as  every  man  who  could  handle  a 
rifie  was  sorely  needed  to  defend  the 
parapet,  Mr.  Smith  did  essential  service 
by  going  round  the  various  posts  and 
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cUstrlrbatliig  reserve  cartridges.  He 
will,  we  trust,  pardon  us  if  we  repeat 
here  a  story  whiotb  went  round  the  army 
of  South  Africa,  bearing  on  the  warrior 
spirit  of  Ills  professional  conduct  on  the 
occasion.  One  of  the  men,  in  the  heat 
and  excitement  of  battle,  was  cursing 
his  enemies  and  using  the  most  profane 
language.  The  ehaitlaln,  coming  be- 
hind, 'heard  ihis  words  and  said,  "You 
should  not  speak  like  that,  my  friend. 
Don't  curse  them,*'  then,  shoving  a 
packet  of  cartridges  into  his  hand. 
"Shoot  them,  shot  them!"  Among  the 
rewards  given  for  the  action  at  Rorke's 
Drift,  Mr.  Smdith  was  appointed  a 
miliftary  obaplain,  and  British  soldiers 
can  never  hope  to  have  with  them  in 
time  of  trial  stauneher  or  better  men 
than  he.  He  lis  still  in  the  army,  and 
since  the  colonial  war  which  led  to  his 
first  oommisalon  he  ihas  served  through 
three  campaigns  in  Egypt,  receiving 
honorable  mention  in  despatches  for  his 
conduct. 

At  the  fatal  field  of  Laing's  Nek, 
where  Sir  George  CoUey's  force  suffered 
suoh  heavy  losses,  that  most  unfortu- 
nate general  was  for  some  time  in  want 
of  a  staff-officer  to  carry  his  orders. 
The  Rev.  'Mr.  Ritchie  happened  to  be 
present  mounted,  and  volunteered  for 
the  dangerous  duty,  braving  the  deadly 
Boer  rifies  and  riding  through  the 
heart  of  the  combat  with  the  collected 
coolness  of  a  gallant  soldier.  Alas!  he 
never  really  sreoovered  from  the  stnain 
of  African  service,  and  died  in  an  En- 
glish garrison  some  years  ago. 

Nor  have  chaplains  only  distin- 
guished themselves  where  bullets  are 
fiying,  where  the  hot  affray  stirs  the 
pulse,  and  the  observation  of  admiring 
comrades  may  have  its  effect  in  stim- 
ulating to  acts  of  daring.  Far  more 
often  they  face  death  in  the  close  wards 
of  a  pest-strdcken  hospital,  in  a  silence 
only  broken  by  the  groan  of  agony,  or 
the  spasmodic  rattle  in  the  throat  of  the 
dying.  There,  where,  as  he  enters,  the 
heart  of  the  strong  man  waxes  faint, 
and  the  fiapping  of  Death's  wings  may 
almost  be  heard  by  the  strained  ear  of 
the  watoher.  Is  the  chaplain's  true  field 
of  glory;  there  will  he  gather  laurels 


wiiieh  no  earthly  eye  may  see  on  his 
brow,  and  gain  such  victories  as  will 
be  saluted  by  the  blast  of  no  earthly 
trumpet.  There  his  voice  gives  courage 
to  the  trembling  soul  passing  down  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
There  ift  is  his  privilege  to  say  those 
words  which  even  at  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  hour,  may  bring  a  man  to  his 
Master.  Those  who  know  our  army 
chaplains  in  peace  and  war,  know  well 
how  forward  they  are  in  undertaking 
these  hospital  duties,  and  how  freely 
they  place  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  virulent  disease,  if  only  they 
may  soothe,  console,  encourage  the 
sufferers,  whose  very  touch  Is  almost 
certain  infection. 

The  chaplains  of  all  denominations 
have  at  all  Hmes  thus  signalized  them- 
selves wherever  the  British  fiag  has 
been  unfurled,  but  old  Crimean  officers 
still  especially  remember  with  the 
deepest  admiration  the  self-devotion  of 
Fathear  Strickland,  who  was  serving 
with  our  army  as  Roman  Catholic  chap- 
lain, and,  when  he  heard  that  in  the 
French  (hospitals  an  epidemic  of  deadly 
fever  was  raging,  threw  up  his  appoint- 
ment  in  order  to  betake  ihimself  to  the 
scene  where  wob  the  greatest  need  of 
his  ministrations.  No  cooler  act  of 
heroism  was  ever  performed,  and  when 
he  himself  was,  as  he  bad  surely  fore- 
seen, swept  away  by  the  fever,  he  might 
claim  in  the  fullest  sense  to  have  died 
as  an  English  officer  and  a  Christian 
gentleman  with  his  face  to  the  foe. 

With  such  a  field  as  is  open  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  qualities  to 
chaplains  in  the  army,  can  we  wonder 
that  many  of  the  moet  able  and  earnest 
men  who  take  orders  seek  eagerly  for 
commissions?  We  believe  that  the  chap- 
lain-general holds  in  his  hand  more 
applications  from  the  most  desirable 
men  than  can  possibly  be  satisfied. 
That  those  who  are  now  in  the  army 
have  Justified  the  selection  which  has 
placed  them  in  their  positions  of  labor 
and  trust,  is  amply  proved  not  only  by 
the  general  consensus  of  official  reports 
and  private  opinion,  but  by  the  mute 
testimony  of  the  great  and  holy  work 
wihidh  they  bave  done  and  are  doing. 
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From  The  New  Review. 
ON    AN    OLD-FASHIONED    CHILDREN'S 

BOOK. 

BY  F.   AN8TEY. 

(THE  HI8T0BT  OF  THX  FAJBCHILD  FAMILY;  OB, 
THE  CHIU>'S  MAirUAL.) 

It  is  probable  enough  that  this  book, 
although  the  first  part  of  it  was  pub- 
lished so  long  ago  as  1818,  will  be 
familiar  to  many  who  read  this  article, 
and  even  to  some  who  may  not  have  to 
go  back  very  far  to  recall  their  child- 
hood. For  it  has  enjoyed  a  wide 
popularity  with  several  generations  of 
ohdld^eaders,  and  as  a  new  edition  of 
It  was  published  so  recently  at  1888, 
may  still  retain  a  certain  vogue  at  the 
present  day.  The  purpose  of  the 
author,  Mrs.  Sherwood,  as  expressed 
upon  the  title-page,  was  *'to  show  the 
Importance  and  Effects  of  a  Religious 
Education,"  and  the  whole  tone  is 
highly  moral  and  religious,  each  chapter 
being  so  constructed  as  to  lead  up 
inevitably  to  a  prayer  and  a  hymn— 
which  I  fear  readers  have  too  generally 
adopted  the  unprincipled  habit  of  skip- 
ping. But  in  many  ways  it  is  a  curious 
and  remarkable  book,  and  I  doubt 
whether,  with  all  its  didactic  piety,  the 
most  secular-minded  child  can  ever 
have  found  it  dull. 

The  family  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fairchild,  their  three  children,  and  two 
servants,  John  and  Betty.  They  lived 
in  the  country,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  Mr.  Fairchild  had  any  particular 
occupation,  except  being  oppressively 
good.  His  means  were  modest,  his 
tastes  simple,  his  chief  recreation  was 
to  sit  on  a  hill  under  some  chestnut- 
trees,  "and  read  his  Bible  alone,  with 
nothing  to  disturb  him;"  for  (and  here 
we  note  one  of  the  advantages  of  being 
truly  virtuous)  **the  singing  of  the  little 
birds  in  the  trees  was  no  disturbance 
to  him."  When  he  took  his  children  for 
a  walk,  he  never  omitted  an  opportunity 
of  giving  a  religious  turn  to  the  con- 
versation; should  they  come  upon  a 
lamb,  they  were  instantly  bidden  to 
remember  of  whom  it  was  a  type,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  wood-pigeon  pro- 
voked an  inevitable  allusion  to  the 
Third  Person  in  the  Trinity.    In  short, 


Mr.  Fairchild's  discourse  invariably 
consisted  of  what  irreverent  youths 
would  describe  as  "pi-Jaw;"  he  was  a 
kind  of  married  Mr.  Barlow,  without 
his  fund  of  general  information— in- 
deed, I  suspect  that  Mr.  Fairchild  would 
have  considered  Master  Harry  and 
Tommy's  tutor  as  rather  worldly,  and 
culpably  remiss  in  not  sufficiently  im- 
pressing upon  his  pupils  the  corruption 
and  depravity  of  their  own  hearts. 

Mr.  Fairchild,  as  he  is  presented  to 
us  in  the  First  Pairt,  seldom  or  never 
smiles;  a  Joke  would  have  afforded  him 
exquisite  suffering,  had  there  been  any 
neighbors  capable  ot  such  an  outrage 
upon  his  feelings,  which,  fortunately 
for  all  concerned,  there  were  not  He 
would  certainly  have  capped  any  at- 
temirt  at  levity  with  a  suitable  text. 
On  <Hie  occasion  only  would  he  seem  to 
possess  any  degree  of  earthly  weakness, 
and  that  was  when  they  were  making 
a  sort  of  saintly  picnic,  and  amongst  the 
dainties  which  the  children  spread  out 
on  the  cloth,  was  "a  bottle  of  beer  for 
their  papa."  But  it  was  probably 
ginger-beer,  or  some  even  less  alcoholic 
beverage;  and,  however  this  be,  we  are 
not  informed  that  he  drank  all  or  any 
of  it. 

Mrs.  Fairchild  was  as  solemn  and 
instructive  as  her  husband,  though  (in 
a  strictly  modified  sense,  of  course)  she 
was  a  lady  with  a  past.  There  had 
been  a  time,  as  she  informed  her  chil- 
dren, when  "if  she  could  but  escape 
punishment,  she  did  not  care  what 
naughty  things  she  did."  In  these  un- 
regenerate  days,  she  would  pinch 
Shock,  her  aunt's  lap-dog,  or  pull  his 
tail  (but  surely  an  aunt's  lap-dog  is 
ho9ti8  humani  generis  and  fair  game!), 
and  she  also  "used  the  cat  ill."  When 
she  smashed  a  blue  china  plate,  she 
caught  the  unfortunate  cat  and  shut  it 
up  in  a  room  with  the  fragments,  in 
order  that  suspicion  should  fall  upon 
the  innocent,  and  she  was  callous 
enough  to  be  "glad  when  puss  was 
beaten  instead  of  me."  She  was  also 
addicted  to  stealing  sugar  and  sweet- 
meats, and— which  is  even  more  repre- 
hensible—was "fond  of  going  into  the 
kitchen,    sitting    on    the    coachman's 
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knee,  and  eating  toasted  cheese  and 
bread  soaked  in  ale."  Her  object  In 
making  these  confessions  was  to  prove 
that  ail  children's  hearts  are  naturally 
corrupt;  but,  Judging  by  subsequent 
events,  her  early  indiscretions  would 
appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  her 
offspring  rather  as  precedents  than  as 
warnings. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fairchild  had  a  becoming 
reverence  for  superior  rank  and  station. 
Some  worldly  neighbors,  "Sir  Charles 
Noble  and  his  lady,"  who  "were  very 
proud  and  their  children  were  not 
brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God,"  used  to 
invite  the  Fairchilds  twice  a  year  to 
come  with  their  children  and  spend  the 
day,  an  invitation  which  was  as  regu- 
larly accepted,  because,  as  Mrs.  Fair- 
child  very  properly  remarked  on  one 
such  occasion,  "As  Sir  Charles  Noble 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  ask  us,  we  must 
not  offend  him  by  refusing  to  go." 
When  they  went,  "Lady  Noble  did  not 
take  much  notice  of  Mrs.  Fairchild 
when  she  came  in,  although  she 
ordered  a  servant  to  set  a  chair  for  her." 
After  tea,  "several  tables  were  set  out, 
and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  began  to 
make  parties  for  playing  at  cards;"  but 
"as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fairchild  never  played 
at  cards,  they  asked  for  their  coach," 
and  Mr.  Fairchild,  "when  he  was  got 
into  the  coach  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren," said:  "Well,  my  dear,  I  am  very 
glad  this  day  is  over,  and  that  we  are 
going  back  to  our  own  comfortable 
home,  where  we  can  serve  God  in 
peace."  To  which  Mrs.  Fairchild  re- 
plied, **Ala8!  I  am  sorry  for  Lady 
Noble;  she  loves  the  world  too  well,  and 
all  its  fine  things." 

There  is  a  refreshing  touch  of  nature 
in  this,  and  also  in  the  statement  that, 
on  Sundays,  "at  dinner,  Mr.  Fairchild 
would  not  allow  his  family  to  talk 
about  any  of  the  business  of  the  week- 
day, nor  even  to  talk  of  their  neigJ^bora,** 
But  they  "found  enough  pleasant  dis- 
course in  speaking  of  what  they  had 
heard  in  the  church,  or  of  what  had 
happened  In  the  school;  which  of  the 
children  were  improved,  and  who  said 
the  Catechism  best,  and  who  got  re- 


wards, and  such  things,"  so  that  the 
restriction  was  less  felt 

If,  as  we  have  already  seen,  good  Mrs. 
Fairchild  was  by  no  means  blind  to  her 
hostess's  little  failings,  she  had  quite 
afi  keen  an  eye  (on  week-days)  for  those 
of  her  guests.  One  day  an  unregener- 
ate  family  of  the  name  of  Crosbie  came 
to  dine  with  them,  though  not  to  sleep, 
"for  Mr.  Crosbie  was  in  haste  to  be  at 
home,  and  would  not  stay,  although 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fairchild  begged  tnat  they 
would,  at  least  till  the  next  day."  But, 
unaccountable  as  It  seems,  the  Crosbies 
preferred  sleeping  at  "the  next  inn  upon 
the  London  road,"  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  gone,  Mrs.  Fairchild  summed  up 
their  respective  peculiarities  with  ad- 
mirable candor  for  the  benefit  of  her 
two  little  girls.  "Every  individual  of 
our  friend  Mr.  Crosbie's  family  has  a 
very  strong  besetting  sin,"  she  ob- 
served with  Judicial  impartiality.  "Mr. 
Crosbie  loves  eating,  Mrs.  Crosbie  is 
ill-tempered.  Miss  Crosbie  Is  vain  and 
fond  of  finery,  and  Miss  Betsy  is  very 
pert  and  forward."  Not  unnaturally, 
perhaps,  the  little  girls  felt  encouraged 
to  follow  their  mamma's  lead  by  com- 
ments of  their  own,  but  were  pulled  up 
sharply  by  a  reminder  that  "I  do  not 
speak  of  our  poor  friends'  faults  out  of 
malice,  or  for  the  sake  of  ntaking  a 
mockery  of  them,  but  to  show  you  how 
people  may  live  in  the  constant  practice 
of  one  particular  sin,  without  being  at 
all  conscious  of  it,  and  perhaps  think- 
ing themselves  very  good  all  the  time." 

Which,  when  one  comes  to  reflect.  Is 
the  sole  reason  why  we  ever  do  speak 
of  "our  poor  friends'  faults"  behind 
their  backs,  after  entertaining  them  at 
the  festive  board!  One  would  have 
liked  to  hear  what  these  poor  Crosbies 
said  about  the  Fairchilds  on  their  way 
home.  But  this  we  are  not  told;  either 
because  their  private  opinions  were  con- 
sidered too  uncharitable  for  publica- 
tion, or  else,  it  may  be,  because  they 
were  so  sinful  and  worldly  that  it  never 
even  occurred  to  them  to  be  censorious. 

The  children  were;  Lucy,  aged  nine; 
Emily,  about  seven  or  eight;  and  Henry, 
five  and  a  half,  at  the  time  the  story 
opens;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  they 
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were  all  three  prodigies  of  precocious 
piety.  All  three  couM— and  did— repeat 
from  memory  long  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture on  the  slightest  encouragement, 
and  frequently  with  none  at  all. 
"Pai)a,"  says  Henry  once,  during  a 
lemon  on  the  use  of  the  globe  (whereon 
the  children's  chief  anxiety  is  to  dis- 
cover the  exact  site  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden),  ''I  can  rex>eat  the  verses  in 
Genesis  about  Paradise."  Which  he 
incontinently  proceeds  to  do.  "Papa," 
pleads  Lucy,  "may  we  say  some  verses 
about  mankind  having  bad  hearts?" 
and  this  innocent  gratification  is  of 
course  permitted  them.  "Oh,"  says 
Emily,  during  another  geographical 
lesson,  "and  I  li^now  what  the  children 
of  Noah  did  in  the  plains  of  Shlnar!" 
whereupon  she  proves  her  knowledge 
by  quoting  Genesis  xi.  1-0,  with  singu- 
lar accuracy.  "Papa,"  she  asks  later, 
"is  not  this  verse  made  about  the 
Heathen?"  and  need  it  be  said  that  she 
Is  perfectly  correct  in  her  assumption? 
Lucy  said:  "Papa,  I  fear  from  what  you 
say,  that  there  are  very  few  real,  true 
Christians,"  and  Henry  expressed  a 
fear  on  another  occasion  that  his  aunts 
were  not  gone  to  Heaven.  "Oh,  papa, 
what  pretty  verses!"  exclaims  Lucy 
again,  on  hearing  a  long  quotation  from 
Hebrews  xi.  4-6,  32-^40;  and  she  asks 
her  mamma  if  she  knows  any  prayer 
against  besetting  sins— an  emergency 
for  which  Mrs.  Fairchild  was  fortu- 
nately prepared. 

Little  Henry  entrusted  John  the  ser- 
vant with  a  penny  to  invest  for  him  at 
the  Fair  In  a  story-book,  and,  separat- 
ing two  uncut  leaves  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  was  boyishly  delighted  to  dis- 
cover—Imagine what!— "a  very  pretty 
prayer  against  covetousness  and  a 
hymn."  When  he  hefkrd  that  the  name 
of  Lucy's  book  was  "The  History  of  the 
Good  Child,  Who  by  God's  Blessing 
Turned  his  Father  and  Mother  to 
Christ,"  "Oh,  that  must  be  very  pretty!" 
said  Henry;  one  fancies,  with  a  sigh  of 
regret  that  circumstances  had  denied 
him  similar  opportunities. 

On  Sunday,  when  arrived  at  the 
mature  age  of  six,  he  went  to  the  boys' 
school,  where  he  had  "six  little  boys  to 


hear,"  and  "generally  contrived  to  be 
two  hours  at  school  before  it  was  time 
to  go  to  church."  Henry  "walked  by 
his  little  boys  and  sat  with  them  at 
church,  to  find  their  places  in  their 
Psalters  and  to  see  that  they  behaved 
well;  and  Emily  and  Lucy  kept  by  their 
little  girls  for  the  same  purpose."  And 
after  church,  "Henry  in  particular  had 
a  little  favorite  shady  path  in  the  cop- 
pice, where  scarcely  any  person  ever 
came  excepting  two  old  women,  and 
there  you  might  see  him  walking  up  and 
down,  praying  or  singing  his  hymns  till 
he  was  called  to  dinner."  His  favorite 
companion  was  little  Charles  Trueman, 
"one  of  the  most  pious  little  boys  In  all 
that  country"— who  died  young. 

Now,  one  might  have  supposed  that 
children  endowed  with  such  preter- 
naturally  good  dispositions  as  the  above 
extracts  denote,  would  have  risen 
superior  to  the  ordinary  failings  of 
infancy,  and  that  their  faults  would  be 
as  rare  as  insipid,  but— and  in  this 
appears  the  author's  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  here  perhaps  is  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  undeniable 
charm  of  the  book— Lucy,  Emily,  and 
Henry,  the  moment  they  are  out  of 
range  of  the  parental  eye,  get  into  mis- 
chief with  delightful  frequency  and 
verve.  There  is  a  natural  fascination, 
not  confined  perhaps  to  the  ungodly,  in 
hearing  of  the  wickedness  of  others, 
and  when  this  is  enhanced  by  the  ab- 
normal goodness  of  the  sinners  on 
ordinary  occasions,  the  tale  gains 
additional  piquancy.  Here  Is  the  Fair- 
child  children's  record  for  a  single  day. 
Being  left  to  their  own  devices,  they 
began  by  staying  in  bed  late:  "Emily 
made  babies  of  the  pillows,  and  Lucy 
pulled  off  the  sheets  and  tied  them 
round  her  in  Imitation  of  Lady  Noble's 
long-trained  gown."  They  came  down 
to  breakfast  "without  saying  their 
prayers"- this  provokes  the  suspicion 
■that  their  delight  in  such  exercises  was 
not  altogether  spontaneous— and  with- 
out "washing  themselves,  comibing 
their  hair,  making  their  bed,  or  doing 
any  one  thing  they  ought  to  have  done" 
—which  was  human  of  'them.  At 
breakfast  they  overate  themselves  with 
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buttered  toast,  and  *'had  eaten  so  much 
that  they  could  not  learn  with  any 
pleasure/'  and  "began  quarrelling,  and 
would  soon,  I  fear,  have  gone  on  still 
further,  if  Henry  had  not  spied  a  little 
pig  in  the  garden."  So  they  all  turned 
out  to  expel  the  little  pig,  and  chased  it 
down  a  lane  and  through  a  spring,  until 
they  were  "up  to  their  knees  in  mud 
and  dirt"  The  pig  apparently  got 
away,  and  they  ran  on  till  they  came  to 
the  house  of  a  farmer  and  his  wife, 
whose  names  were  Freeman,  and  who 
"were  not  people  who  lived  in  the  fear 
of  God,  neither  did  they  bring  up  their 
children  well;  on  which  account  Mr. 
Falrehild  had  often  forbidden  Lucy  and 
Emily  and  Henry  to  go  to  their  house." 
However,  Mrs.  Freeman  asked  them  to 
come  in  and  dry  themselves,  which  they 
did,  and  "gave  them  each  a  large  piece 
of  cake  and  something  sweet  to  drink, 
which  she  «aid  would  do  them  good." 
But  it  turned  out  to  be  cider  and  did 
not  do  them  good,  for  "as  they  were 
never  used  to  drink  anything  but  water, 
it  made  them  quite  drunk  for  a  little 
while."  Then,  with  red  faces  and 
severe  headaches,  they  met  John,  when 
Lucy,  "blushing,  said,  *We  have  been 
only  playing  in  the  lane.  We  have  been 
nowhere  else.' "  Which,  as  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood Justly  observes,  **was  a  sad  lie- 
but  one  fault  always  leads  to  another." 
After  this  they  resolve  to  be  good  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  disobey 
their  papa  once  more  by  swinging  in  the 
barn  against  his  express  order.  Emily 
falls  out  of  the  swing,  and  "her  nose 
and  one  eye  and  her  lip  were  terribly 
swelled,  and  two  of  her  teeth  were 
out." 

So  Emily  finishes  the  evening  in  a 
little  chair  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  Lucy 
and  Henry  tied  to  the  kitchen  table 
with  John's  blue  pocket-handkerchief, 
"trembling  from  head  to  foot."  Small 
wonder  that  on  their  return  their  ex- 
cellent parents  "were  very  much 
shocked  and  looked  very  grave  indeed," 
for  it  would  have  been  a  fairly  full  day 
for  much  less  examplary  children,  with 
BO  instinctive  appreciation  of  a  "pretty 
prayer,"  nor  deep  sense  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  their  own  hearts. 


Henry  stole  an  apple  from  a  tree,  and 
lied  like  a  little  trooper  afterwards, 
which,  quite  naturally,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  being  shocked  and  horrified 
when  little  Miss  Augusta,  Lady  Noble's 
disobedient  daughter,  stole  two  apples 
from  her  governess's  workbag,  and 
shamelessly  denied  her  guilt.  Indeed, 
Henry  would  have  denoun<:ed  the  cul- 
prit then  and  there,  had  not  Lucy  (who 
was,  it  must  be  admitted,  like  her  sister, 
not  given  to  tell  tales)  "put  her  hand 
upon  his  mouth."  Then  Emily,  carry- 
ing a  Jar  of  preserved  "damascenes" 
(which  I  take  to  be  the  equivalent  to 
damsons)  to  the  store-closet,  "perceived 
that  it  was  tied  down  so  loosely  that  she 
could  put  in  her  finger  and  get  at  the 
fruit"  Accordingly,  on  that  and  many 
subsequent  occasions,  she  did  put  in  her 
finger,  and,  like  a  famous  nursery 
character,  pulled  out  a  plum;  with  the 
difference  that,  owing  to  the  excellent 
training  she  had  received,  her  remark 
was  practically,  "What  a  had  girl  am 
I!"  Witness  her  soliloquy:  "There  is 
nobody  in  this  room,"  she  said,  "and 
nobody  sees  me,  it  is  true;  but  God  is  in 
this  room;  he  sees  me;  his  eye  is  now 
upon  me;  I  cannot  hide  what  I  am  going 
to  do  from  him;  he  knows  everything 
and  he  has  power  to  cast  me  into  hell. 
I  will  not  take  any  more  damascenes;  I 
will  go  back,  I  think.  But  yet,  as  I  am 
come  so  far,  and  am  Just  got  to  the 
closet,  I  will  Just  take  one  damascene- 
it  shall  be  the  last;  I  will  never  come 
here  again  without  mamma's  leave." 

I  am  not  at  all  attempting  to  hold  this 
soliloquy  up  to  ridicule;  on  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  me  quite  admirable,  abso- 
lutely true  to  nature,  whether  childish 
or  adult  Which  of  us  cannot  remem- 
ber making  very  similar  resolutions, 
with  about  as  much  success,  more  than 
once  in  our  lives?  What  I  think  must 
strike  many  readers,  young  or  old,  is  the 
circumstance  that  all  this  exceptionally 
careful  upbringing,  this  constant  sense 
of  being  under  the  Divine  observation, 
and  this  conviction  of  innate  depravity 
should  have  proved  so  unavailing. 
Personally,  though  I  accept  it  as  by  no 
means  contrary  to  ordinary  human  ex- 
perience, I  am  less  sure  than  Mrs.  Sher- 
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wood  appears  to  have  been  that  the 
iDiCideDt  is  "calculated  to  show  the 
Imx>ortaiice  and  Effects  of  a  Religious 
Education"  in  her  peculiar  sense  of  the 
term. 

Returning  to  Emily;  of  course  she  did 
fake  several  more  damascenes— in  fact, 
She  and  the  remaining  pots  of  preserves 
were  only  saved  from  utter  destruction 
by  the  merest  accident;  she  spilt  some 
red  Juice  on  her  frock,  and  wetted  it  in 
trying,  like  Lady  Macbeth  or  Mrs. 
Bluebeard,  to  wash  out  the  tell-tale 
stains,  accounting  for  her  delay  by  the 
explanation  that  she  had  been  "playing 
with  the  cat."  And  the  wetting  pro- 
duced a  chill,  which  resulted  in  a  fever 
that  all  but  cost  her  her  life.  And  when 
she  was  out  of  danger,  she  said:  "His 
eye  was  upon  me  all  the  time,  and  he 
made  me  feel  his  anger.  And  yet  how 
good,  how  very  good  it  waA  of  him  not  to 
send  me  to  hell  for  my  wickedness! 
When  I  was  ill,  I  might  have  died;  and 
Oh!  mamma,  mamma!  what  would  have 
become  of  me  then?"  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Mrs.  Fairchild  "cried  very 
much  when  she  heard  her  little  girl 
talk  in  this  way;"  but  it  is  quite  clear 
that  she  herself  had  no  doubt  whatever 
that  "the  great  and  dreadful  God"  to 
whom  she  taught  her  daughter  to  pray 
had  only  refrained  by  some  extraor- 
dinary clemency  from  casting  a  child 
of  seven  into  "hell,  the  place  which 
bums  forever  with  fire  and  brimstone," 
to  be  "tormented  forever  and  ever  with 
the  devil  and  his  angels"  for  stealing 
some  preserved  damsons. 

As  for  Mr.  Fairchild,  he  carried  his 
ideas  of  example  and  warning  to  an 
extreme  which  it  is  almost  incredible 
that  any  parent  in  this  or  any  other 
century  could  have  thought  necessary, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following 
instance.  One  day  Lucy,  Emily,  and 
Henry  fell  out  about  a  doll,  and  it  is 
painful  to  learn  that  "Lucy  bit  Emily*s 
arm,  and  Emily  scratched  her  sister's 
face,"  while  each  declared  she  hated 
the  other.  They  were  surprised  in  the 
interchange  of  these  amenities  by  Mr. 
Fairchild,  who,  "taking  a  rod  out  of  the 
cupboard,  whipped  the  hands  of  all 
three    children    until    they     smarted 


again,"  repeating  during  the  process  cer- 
tain not  unfamiliar  verses  by  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Watts.  "After  which 
he  made  them  stand  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  without  their  breakfasts;  neither 
did  they  get  anything  to  eat  all  the 
morning;  and  what  was  worse,  their 
papa  and  mamma  looked  very  gravely 
at  them." 

So  far,  perhaps,  the  correction  will 
not  be  thought  excessive  under  the  cir- 
cumetances,  but  what  followed  Is  so 
extraordinary  an  illustration  of  pa- 
rental firmness  that  it  can  only  be  done 
Justice  by  quotation  in  full:— 

Then  Mr.  Fairchild  kissed  his  children 
and  forgave  them;  and  they  kissed  each 
other;  and  Mr.  Fairchild  gave  them  leave 
to  dine  with  him  as  usual.  After  dinner, 
Mr.  Fairchild  said  to  his  wife: — 

"I  will  take  the  children  this  evening 
to  Blackwood,  and  show  them  something 
there  which,  I  think,  they  will  remember 
as  long  as  they  live;  and  I  hope  they  will 
take  warning  from  it  and  pray  more  ear- 
nestly for  new  hearts,  that  they  may  love 
each  other  with  perfect  and  heavenly 
love." 

"If  you  are  going  to  Blackwood,"  said 
Mrs.  Fairchild,  "I  cannot  go  with  you,  my 
dear,  though  I  approve  of  your  taking  the 
children.  Let  John  go  with  yen  to  carry 
Henry  part  of  the  way,  for  it  is  too  far 
for  him  to  walk." 

"What  is  there  at  Blackwood,  papa?" 
cried  the  children. 

"Something  very  shocking,"  said  Mrs. 
FairchUd. 

"There  is  one  there,"  said  Mr.  Fair- 
child,  looking  very  grave,  "who  hated  his 
brother." 

'Will  he  hurt  us,  papa?"  asked  Henry. 
'No,"  said  Mr.  Fairchild,  "he  cannot 
hurt  you  now." 

When  the  children  and  John  were  ready, 
Mr.  Fairchild  set  out.  They  went  down 
the  lane  nearly  as  far  as  the  village;  and 
then,  crossing  over  a  long  field,  they  came 
to  the  side  of  a  very  thick  wood. 

"This  is  Blackwood,"  said  Mr.  Fair- 
child,  getting  over  the  stile;  **the  pathway 
is  almost  grown  up;  nobody  likes  to  come 
here  now." 

"What  is  here,  papa?"  asked  the  chil- 
dren; "is  it  very  shocking?  We  are  afraid 
to  go  on." 

"There  is  nothing  here  that  will  hurt 
you,  my  dear  children,"  said  Mr.  Fair- 
child.    "Am  I  not  with  you;  and  do  you 
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think  I  would  lead  my  children  into  dan- 
ger?" 

"No,  papa,"  said  the  children;  "but 
mamma  said  there  was  something  very 
dreadfal  in  this  wood." 

Then  Lucy  and  Emily  drew  behind  Mr. 
Fairchild,  and  walked  close  together:  and 
little  Henry  asked  John  to  carry  him. 
The  wood  was  very  thick  and  dark;  and 
they  walked  on  for  half  a  mile,  going 
down  hill  all  the  way.  At  last  they  saw 
by  the  light  through  the  trees  that  they 
were  come  near  to  the  end  of  the  wood; 
and  as  they  went  further  on  they  saw  an 
old  garden  wall;  some  parts  of  which 
being  broken  down,  they  could  see,  be- 
yond, a  large  brick  house,  which,  from 
the  fashion  of  it,  seemed  as  if  it  might 
have  stood  there  some  hundred  years  and 
now  was  fallen  to  ruin.  The  garden  was 
overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds,  the  fruit 
trees  wanted  pruning,  and  it  could  now 
hardly  be  seen  where  the  walks  had  been. 
One  of  the  old  chimneys  had  fallen  down, 
breaking  through  the  roof  of  the  house 
in  one  or  two  places;  and  the  glass  win- 
dows were  broken  near  the  place  where 
the  garden  wall  had  fallen.  Just  between 
that  and  the  wood  stood  a  gibbet,  on  which 
the  body  of  a  man  hung  in  chains:  it  had 
not  yet  fallen  to  pieces,  although  it  had 
hung  there  some  years.  The  body  had  on 
a  blue  coat,  a  silk  handkerchief  round  the 
neck,  with  shoes  and  stockings,  and  every 
other  part  of  the  dress  still  entire;  but 
the  face  of  the  corpse  was  so  shocking, 
that  the  children  could  not  look  upon  it. 

As  a  piece  of  descriptive  writing,  this 
Is  a  passage  of  which  any  author  might 
be  proud.  It  has  a  simplicity,  a  ghastly 
vividness,  and  an  unobtrusive  art  in 
leading  gradually  up  to  the  supreme 
horror  which  make  it  wonderfully 
powerful  and  effective.  We  see  the 
hideous  thing  swinging  there  by  the 
gloomy  wood  and  ruined  house,  and  the 
poor  shrinking  children  coming  sud- 
denly upon  it.  But  the  horror  is  not 
yet  wrought  up  to  Its  highest  point. 

"Oh,  papa,  papa!  What  is  that?"  cried 
the  children. 

"That  is  a  gibbet,"  said  Mr.  Fairchild; 
"and  the  man  who  hangs  upon  it  is  a 
murderer;  one  who  first  hated,  and  after- 
wards killed  his  brother!"  .  .  . 

While  Mr.  Fairchild  was  speaking,  the 
wind  blew  strong  and  shook  the  body 
upon  the  gibbet,  rattling  the  chains  by 
which  it  hung. 


"Oh,  let  us  go,  papa!"  said  the  children, 
pulling  Mr.  Fairchild's  coat. 

"Not  yet,"  said  Mr.  Fairchild;  "I  must 
tell  you  the  history  of  that  wretched  man 
before  we  go  from  this  place."  So  say- 
ing, he  sat  down  on  the  stump  of  an  old 
tree,  and  the  children  gathered  dose  round 
him. 

It  was  the  history  of  two  boys,  called 
Roger  and  James,  and  foolishly  In- 
dulged by  a  widowed  mother,  who 
allowed  no  one  to  punish  them.  They 
quarrelled  as  boys,  and  hated  each 
other  as  young  men.  At  last  Roger 
stabbed  James  with  a  case-knife,  near 
the  spot  where  the  gibbet  was  erected. 
When  Mr.  Fairchild  concluded:— 

"Oh,  what  a  shocking  story!"  said  the 
children;  "and  that  poor  wretch  who 
hangs  there  is  Roger,  who  hated  his 
brother?    Pray,  let  us  go,  papa." 

"We  will  go  immediately,"  said  Mr. 
Fairchild;  "but  I  wish  first  to  point  out  to 
you,  my  dear  children,  that  these  brothers 
when  they  first  began  to  quarrel  in  their 
play,  as  you  did  this  morning,  did  not 
think  that  death  and  hell  would  be  the 
end  of  their  quarrels.  Our  hearts  by 
nature,  my  dear  children,"  continued  Mr. 
Fairchild,  "are  full  of  hatred"  .  .  . 

"Papa,"  said  Lucy,  "let  us  kneel  down 
in  this  place  and  pray  for  new  hearts." 

"Willingly,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Fair- 
child.  So  he  knelt  upon  the  grass,  and 
his  children  round  him,  and  they  after- 
wards all  went  home. 

Conceive  the  state  of  mind  that  could 
devise  such  a  horrible  and  nerve-shak- 
ing "object-lesson"  as  a  Judicious  warn- 
ing to  three  children  (all  under  ten 
years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  only 
six),  because,  like  all  brothers  and  sis- 
ters who  ever  existed,  they  had  lost 
their  poor  little  tempers,  and  pummelled 
and  bitten  and  scratched  each  other! 
As  for  the  painful  effect  of  such  an  inci- 
dent upon  the  children  who  may  read 
iit,  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  of  any  who 
were  seriously  affected  by  it;  and 
indeed  I  fancy  this  particular  scene 
was  rather  a  favorite  than  otherwise. 
Most  children  like  to  read  or  hear  of 
horrors,  even  at  the  price  of  the  inev- 
itable nightmare.  Whether  the  iborrors 
are  good  for  them  is  another  question, 
but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  conceded  that. 
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save  in  very  exceptional  cases,  they  are 
unlikely  to  do  them  any  particular  or 
permanent  harm. 

The  whole  Fairchild  family  certainly 
seems  to  have  had  a  decided  taste  for 
the  gruesome.  Some  time  after  the 
Blackwood  excursion,  Mr.  Fairchild 
came  in  from  his  walk  with  the  news 
that  old  John  Roberts,  the  gardener, 
had  died  the  morning  before,  and  that 
he  himself  had  been  to  see  the  widow, 
and  *'upHitairs  to  see  the  corpse."  Mrs. 
Fairchild  immediately  proposed  to  step 
over  to  the  old  gardener's  after  dinner, 
and  Lucy  asks  whether  they  may  go 
too.  Whereupon  their  papa  remarked 
cheerily,  "Have  you  any  desire  to  see 
the  corpse,  my  dears?  You  never  saw 
a  corpse,  I  think?"  "No,  papa," 
answered  Lucy;  "but  we  should  like  to 
see  one."  [It  would  appear  from  this 
that  both  father  and  children  had  al- 
ready forgotten  their  visit  to  the 
nninlerer's  gibbet— but  possibly  they 
considered  that  he  had  been  a  oorpoe 
so  long  that  he  scarcely  counted.]  "I 
tell  you  beforehand,  my  dear  children, 
that  death  is  very  terribla  A  corpse  is 
an  awful  sight."  "I  know  that,  papa," 
said  Lucy,  "but  we  should  like  to  go." 
And  so,  after  "taking  a  turn  on  the 
grass  walk  before  dinner,"  and  having 
"a  little  discourse  on  the  subject  of 
death,"  they  did  go,  and  apparently  en- 
Joyed  themselves  extremely  in  a  quiet 
way. 

Poor  little  Miss  Augusta,  who  stole 
her  governess's  apples,  came  to  a  shock- 
ing end;  she  disobeyed  her  mother's 
commands  not  to  play  with  fire  by  tak- 
ing a  candle  into  a  room  to  look  at  her- 
self in  a  mirror,  and  was  "so  dreadfully 
burnt  that  she  never  spoke  afterwards, 
but  died  in  agonies— a  warning,"  as  a 
friend  of  the  Fairchilds,  Mrs.  Barker, 
sympathetically  remarks,  **to  all  chil- 
dren how  they  presume  to  disobey  their 
parents."  Mr.  Fairchild  and  Lucy, 
Emily,  and  Henry  attended  the  funeral, 
which  is  described  with  great  relish  and 
minuteness  of  detail,  as  are  all  the 
funerals— and  there  are  a  good  many  in 
the  course  of  the  three  parts.  It  is  very 
possible  that  this  last  fact  has  con- 
tributed somewhat  to  the  popularity  of 


the  story.  Everybody  must  have  ob- 
served that  a  funeral  possesses  greater 
attractions  to  the  sightseer  than  all  but 
the  smartest  weddings.  I  remember 
being  told  of  two  small  London  children 
who  were  spending  a  week  in  the 
country  and  had  been  left  to  themselves 
for  the  day  by  the  lady  who  had  taken 
charge  of  them.  When  she  returned, 
she  asked  whether  they  had  spent  the 
time  pleflfiantly.  "Oh,  yes,  miss,"  was 
the  enthusiastic  reply,  "we  *ave  'ad  a 
'appy  day— we've  seen  two  pigs  killed 
and  a  gentleman  buried!" 

To  come  back  to  "The  History  of  the 
Fairchild  Family;"  there  were  two 
parts  published  many  years  after  the 
first,  from  which  all  these  extracts  have 
been  taken,  the  second  in  1842,  and  the 
third  in  1847,  and  it  is  curious  to  note 
the  alteration  in  tone  that  appears  in 
both  these  sequels,  particularly  in  the 
third,  in  which  the  author's  daughter, 
Mrs.  Streeten,  collaborated.  The  doc- 
trine Is  not  so  uncompromisingly 
Galvinistic;  the  children  are  neither  so 
pious  nor  so  naughty.  They  still  quote 
Scripture  occasionally,  and  Lucy  has  "a 
verse  of  a  hymn  which  she  generally 
repeated  on  any  occasions  of  peculiar 
delight  in  the  open  air."  But  they  are 
not  nearly  such  unconscionable  little 
prigs,  and  once,  when  Henry  falls  into 
a  tub  of  pigwash,  his  faum  pas  is  not 
treated  as  a  moral  offence  of  the  fijrst 
order— as  I  feel  sure  it  would  have  been 
in  1818— and  Lucy  and  Emily  have 
made  such  advances  that,  on  hearing  of 
the  incident,  they  "could  not  refrain 
from  laughing." 

Mr.  Fairchild,  too,  is  not  in  his  old 
form;  he  actually  more  than  once  un- 
bends 80  far  as  to  attempt  playfulness; 
the  results  are  rather  elephantine,  but 
—as  the  examination-candidate  toler- 
antly remarked  of  the  tyrant  Phalaris*s 
Httle  penchant  for  roasting  strangers  in 
a  brazen  bull— "we  must  not  Judge 
him  by  a  modem  standard."  There 
is  Just  one  instance  when  Mr.  Fairchild 
shows  a  return  to  his  earlier  manner, 
and  this  was  when,  Henry  having  laid 
out  five  shillings  in  buying  penny  balls 
and  hanks  of  string  for  the  village  boys, 
his   father   remarks   solemnly:   "How 
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much  more  suitable  would  a  book,  the 
value  of  threepence,  have  been  to 
them!" 

There  is  a  good-natured  hoyden, 
Bessy  Goodriche,  who  is  amusingly  and 
sympathetically  drawn,  with  a  really 
excellent  lady's  maid,  Mrs.  Tilney, 
whose  conversation  has  a  distinct  touch 
of  comedy.  "I  could  see,"  she  says, 
"with  only  half  an  eye  that  my  mis- 
tress'* (Mrs.  Fairchild,  whose  husband 
has  inherited  a  fine  estate  on  the  death 
of  a  cousin),  "having  been  used  to  very 
low  Uf  e,  would  much  xather  wait  on  her- 
self, than  have  any.  one  about  her, 
fchieh  I  take  to  he  the  strongest  indioch 
tion  of  low  breed4ng  which  any  lady  can 
give.^*  Again:  "There  they  are,  Miss 
Lucy  and  Miss  Emily  and  this  same 
newcomer,  rushing  into  each  other's 
arms  as  if  they  were  three  twins  as  had 
not  met  for  years!  Faugh!  how  ungen- 
teel  these  sort  of  things  are— so 
coarse!" 

On  the  whole  I  think  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  why  **The  History  of  the  Pair- 
child  Family"  has  maintained  its  popu- 
larity, notwithstanding  its  portentous 
instructiveness.    I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  a  great  many  children  have  not  a 
natural  sympathy   with   priggishness, 
and  to  those  others  who  regarded  good 
little  Lucy,   Emily,    and   Henry   with 
frank  aversion,  it  must  have  afforded 
unholy  Joy  to  hear  of  the  hot  water 
they  were  so  constantly  getting  into. 
And  then,  throughout  the  book,  various 
good  things  to  eat  are  chronicled  with 
much  feeling.    One  is  told  how  "they 
all  sat  down,  full  of  Joy,  to  eat  a  roast 
fowl  and  some  boiled  bacon,  with  a 
nice  cold  currant  and  raspberry  pie." 
Another  time  (on  the  occasion  when  Mr. 
Crosbie  exhibited  his  love  of  eating) 
there  is  a  haunch  of  venison,  a  pigeon- 
pie,  and  apple  tart  and  custard.    Mrs. 
Gutshorter  regaled  some  children  on  "a 
oake  with  flome  plume  In  it,  and  a  large 
apple  pie,  and  some  custards  and  cheese 
cakes,"   with   more   cake   and   straw- 
berries and  cream  for  tea.    And  again, 
"The   table    was   covered    with    good 
things;  a  large  pasty,  which  had  been 
cut;  a  ham,  from  which  many  a  good 
slice  had  already  been  taken;  a  pot  of 


Jam,  another  of  honey;  brown  and 
white  loaves;  cream,  and  butter,  and 
fruit;  and  the  tea,  too,  was  brewing, 
and  smelt  deliciously."  Would  not 
these  descriptions  go  straight  to  the 
heart  of  any  child?  There  are  plenty  of 
funerals,  too,  as  has  been  said,  and  I 
am  afraid  to  say  how  many  death-bed 
scenes,  which  appeal  to  the  infant  mind 
—or  did  so  to  the  infant  mind  of  a  gen- 
eration or  two  ago— and  there  are  many 
incidental  stories,  all  moral,  but  none 
absolutely  uninteresting,  and  some 
ingenious  and  pretty.  And,  finally,  the 
story  is  really  well  written  in  its  old- 
fashioned  way,  and  has  a  sincerity  and 
earnestness  that  would  go  far  to  keep 
many  a  worse  book  alive. 


From  The  Speotator. 
THE  POLICY  OF  WORRY. 

We  wish  some  old  and  highly  expe- 
rienced diplomatist  of  the  first  class 
would  tell  the  world  whether  in  his 
time  the  great  governments  were  as  ill- 
natured  as  they  are  now.    We  cannot 
but  think  ithat  there  has  been  in  this 
respect  a  great  change  for  the  worse. 
The  governments  have   always  been 
Jealous,  and  formerly  there  were  dynas- 
tic interests  which  excited  in  ruling 
men    keen    perscmal    feeling,     while 
ambassadors  of  course  liked  and  dis- 
liked each  other  personally,  and  longed 
or  did  not  long  for  individual  triumphs 
over  Individual  rivals,   like  all  other 
professional    men.     Ecclesiastics    can 
bite,  dootors  growl,  and  counsel  snarl 
at  each  other,  and  why  should  diploma- 
tists   be    exempt   from    those    human 
frailties?    The  govemanents,  however, 
unless    we    are    mistaken,     behaved 
usually  as  great  gentlemen  behave  now, 
that  is,  they  avoided  small  squabbles, 
felt  that  as  powers  they  had  a  certain 
community  of  interest,  and  were  not 
only  polite  to  each  other  in  words,  but 
took  a  pride  in  avoiding  small  occasions 
of  useless  friction.     They  do  It  now 
whenever  what  may  be  called  dynastic 
courtesy   is   involved;    and    President 
Faure  would  not  be  wanting  in  con- 
sideration for  Queen  Victoria's  personal 
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comfort  if  lie  knew  that  war  between 
the  two  nations  was  a  matter  of  hours. 
The  governments  might  be  distant 
when  they  were  annoyed,  but  they  were 
only  rude  or  provoking,  or,  above  all, 
"interfering,"  when  they  seriously  in- 
teiMled  mischief.  They  refused,  in  fact, 
to  burden  themselves  with  petty  con- 
flicts, or  to  carry  on  ithelr  unending 
struggles  like  vulgar  neighbors  in  a 
suburban  road,  by  a  perpetual  resort  to 
small  annoyances.  At  present  worry 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  an  invaluable 
diplomfi/tic  weapon.  If  a  greait  govern- 
ment is  intent  on  some  project  of  im- 
portance, and  is  resisted  by  another 
great  government,  it  tries  to  make 
Itself  unpleasant  to  that  government 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  threatens 
its  rival's  plans,  abuses  its  rival's 
agents,  and  even  condescends  to 
irritate  its  statesmen  by  otherwise 
purposeless  delays.  In  plain  English, 
the  governments,  like  IrieOi  Na4;ionaUsts, 
have  learned  to  regard  worrying  as  part 
of  their  stock  in  trade.  Prince  Bis- 
marck began  it  in  his  intercourse  with 
France  after  1870,  when  for  at  least 
three  years  he  nearly  worried  the  rulers 
of  France  into  lunatic  asylums;  the 
French  government,  in  its  treatment  of 
England  and  Italy,  has  improved  upon 
his  lessons;  and  the  German  emperor 
has  shown  once  or  twice  a  disposition 
to  believe  that  his  policy  was  most 
effective.  We  were,  for  example,  ac- 
cording to  his  spokesmen  in  Berlin,  to 
be  punished  for  our  conduct  in  South 
Africa  by  worry  wihenever  the  Egyptian 
affair  came  up— a  plan  only  averted  by 
the  new  circumstances  in  which,  when 
the  contingency  arrived,  Italy  was 
placed.  The  Austrian  government 
retains,  we  believe,  something  of  its 
old  dignity  and  of  ithat  imperial  habit 
of  mind  which  thinks  a  sligtht  impos- 
sible and  disdains  petty  provocations; 
but  the  Russian  government  is  not  so 
equable,  and  in  CJonatantinople,  at  all 
events,  is  not  above  the  disposition  to 
make  itself  felt  by  a  policy  of  pure 
annoyance.  Sir  Philip  Gurrie,  we  sus- 
pect, could  tell  a  curious  story  or  two 
upon  that  subject,  and  so  oould  the 
ambassador  of  Italy,  who  even  now 


has  to  explain  to  the  sultan  in  a  very 
humiliating  way  events  in  the  Nile 
Valley. 

The  effect  of  this  new  diplomatic  idea, 
or  expansion  of  an  old  idea,  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  new  attitude  assumed 
by  the  presa  The  Journalists  of  the 
Gontinent  greatly  enjoy  foreign  politics, 
partly  because  they  can  wiite  on  them 
more  freely  than  on  domestic  affairs, 
and  partly  because  they  can  excite 
sensations,  and  therefore  secure  an 
amount  of  attention  often  denied  to 
them  when  their  only  subjects  are 
internal  animosltjies  or  Parliamentary 
debates.  They  adhere,  therefore,  with 
a  certain  eagremess  to  the  policy  of 
worry,  and  as  they  are  perfectly 
irresponsible  they  accentuate  every 
"protest,"  exaggerate  every  "incident,*' 
and  improve  every  remonstrance  or 
objection  raised  by  their  Foreign  Offices 
into  a  declaration  of  deadly  enmity. 
The  Russian  press  does  this  habitually, 
threatening  the  objects  of  its  dislike, 
which  are  Just  now  Great  Britain  and 
Italy,  but  which  were  very  recently 
Austria  and  Bulgaria,  in  language 
wihlch  the  inexperienced  believe  would 
never  be  used  unless  war  were  imme- 
diately at  'hand.  The  German  press 
is  often  nearly  as  bad,  its  language 
during  'the  progress  of  the  Transvaal 
incident  resembling  nothing  so  much 
as  that  of  an  Irish  newspaper  when 
attacking  landlords,  or  agitators,  or 
seceding  friends,  and  the  French  press 
delights  itself  every  day  in  a  sort  of 
verbal  fusillade  fired  off  with  no  other 
intention  than  to  prevent  its  enemy  of 
the  moment  from  sleeping. 

The  total  result  of  this  ill-nature  is 
very  bad  indeed.  The  nations  attacked 
by  degrees  grow  irritated,  orators  en- 
venom the  dispute,  showers  of  articles 
and  speeches  appear  pointing  out  its 
excessive  importance,  and  at  last  two 
peoples  are  nearly  ready,  or  quite  ready, 
to  fight  over  some  question  which,  if 
both  were  commonly  good-humored, 
could  be  settled  by  diplomacy  in  half 
an  hour.  They  are  all  the  more  ready 
because  they  are  wearied  out  with  in- 
cessant alarms,  and  disposed  to  think 
that   war   with    so    wrong-headed   an 
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adyerwiry  being  ultimately  inevitable, 
the  sooner  It  comes  the  better,  so  that  it 
may  be  got  over.  T<his  temper  is  per- 
ceptible even  In  England,  though  insult 
makes  Uttie  impression  on  our  people, 
armored  as  they  are  in  an  inner  pride, 
and  upon  nations  of  hotter  temper  it 
acts  like  an  often-repeated  challenge 
upon  a  Continental  soldier.  Nothing, 
for  example,  except  a  certain  conscious- 
ness of  weakness  and  the  necessity  of 
deference  to  allies  has  for  years  past 
kept  the  Italians  from  declaring  war  on 
France.  It  was  weariness  of  eternal 
threatening  from  all  sides  wbich  pro- 
duced the  recent  explosion  against  Ger- 
many in  Qreat  Britain,  quite  as  much 
as  the  particular  menace  of  interference 
in  South  Africa  which,  as  every  one  at 
once  perceived,  could  never  be  carried 
out.  If  Providence  is  not  very  kindly 
the  great  Buropean  war  will  come  after 
all,  in  spUe  of  the  honest  endeavors  of 
kings  and  statesmen  to  maintain  peace 
and  Its  cause,  or  at  least  its  main  cause, 
will  be  the  condition  of  chronic  irrita- 
tion produced  In  the  notions  by  the  new 
policy  of  worrying  each  other  as  a 
method  of  sk)w  coercion.  That  is  not  a 
creditable  result  of  European  civiliza- 
tion^  or  of  the  new  methods  of  inter- 
national Intercourse,  of  which,  by  fits 
and  starts,  we  ail  effect  to  be  so  proud. 


From  The  Cyole  Magazine. 
THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  MILLET. 

Midway  uphill,  on  a  small  plateau, 
with  a  splendid  outlook  over  the  Chan- 
nel and  distant  Cherbourg,  we  dis- 
mounted at  a  wayside  inn  bearing  the 
ensign,  Caf6  Restaurant  Millet.  We 
entered  a  scrupulously  clean  bar-room. 
The  wainscoting  of  that  bar  was  a 
revelation;  beautiful  little  paintings, 
signed  by  names  that  have  since  made 
a  noise  in  the  world  of  art,  decorated 
the  panels,  and  when  I  inquired  the 
cause  of  their  appearance  in  this  out- 
of-the-way  place,  my  friend  informed 
me  they  were  the  work  of  Parisian 
artists  who  came  here  to  spend  their 
summer  vacations.    Further  questions 


as  to  the  special  attractions  for  artists 
so  far  from  Paris,  elicited  the  fact  that 
many  came  to  visit  the  birthplace  of 
Millet. 

"What!"  was  my  exclamation,  "Mil- 
let, the  painter  of  the  Angelus."  "The 
same,"  was  the  reply. 

"Was  he  born  about  here?  I  always 
thought  he  was  a  Parisian."  "He  was 
born  in  a  miserable  hamlet  on  the 
cliffs,  dependent  to  the  commune  of 
GreviUe,  a  little  village  in  the  canton 
of  Beaumont,  a  bourg  or  larger  sized 
village  in  the  arrondissement  of  Cher- 
bourg. We  are  now  in  the  district. 
This  restaurant  is  kept  by  his  youngest 
brother,  he  is  ill  at  this  moment  up- 
stairs (he  died  three  months  later);  that 
is  his  wife  who  served  us;  the  artists 
put  up  here  on  account  of  the  relation- 
ship. Instead  of  fishing,  I  promise 
you,  as  you  seem  interested,  if  you 
like,  we'll  take  a  stroll  round  the  cliffs 
and  the  country  the  great  painter  loved 
so  well,  and  has  immortalized;  have  a 
look  at  his  birthplace  and  at  the  ancient 
church." 

"Rather!"  I  ejaculated,  "but  why 
didn't  you  tell  me  something  of  this 
before?"  "Didn't  think  of  it,  mon  cher 
amir 

We  resumed  our  struggle  up  the  hill, 
past  the  hamlet  of  La  Quesce,  on  to 
another  little  level  at  the  entrance  to 
Greville,  and  my  friend,  with  "Suivez- 
moi,"  turned  into  the  open  garden 
gates  of  one  of  those  comfortable,  solid, 
old-fashioned  sixteenth-century  houses 
so  plentiful  in  Normandy,  and  was 
soon  embracing  a  stately,  kindly  look- 
ing widow  lady,  who  had  come  to  the 
door  on  hearing  our  bells,  and  whom 
he  introduced  as  his  mother.  In  a  nice 
little  reception  hall  we  had  refreshment 
and  half  an  hour's  general  conversa- 
tion. Then  we  went  out  to  inspect  the 
front  and  back  gardens,  laden  with  an 
autumnal  wealth  of  flowers  and  fruit; 
the  poultry  run;  the  farmyard;  passed 
through  the  fields  where  the  good  old- 
fashioned,  slow-coach  reapers  were  at 
work  reaping  with  their  crescent- 
shaped  books  and  binding  sheaves  of 
the  rich  golden  grain,  and  so  on  through 
the  gates  on  to  the  cliffs,  where  ma- 
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dame,  the  mother,  left  us  to  return  to 
the  house,  whilst  we  started  for  what 
my  friend  promised  would  be  at  least 
a  good  two  hours'  walk.  What  a  bril- 
liant afternoon  it  was!— faultless;  a 
cloudless  sky;  the  sea  like  a  mirror; 
a  sun,  westering  from  its  meridian, 
shining  brightly  and  yiyidly,  lighting 
up  the  eastern  coast,  past  Cherbourg:, 
away  to  distant  Cape  Fermanville. 
At  an  altitude  of  two  to  three  hundred 
feet  on  the  verdure-clad  hills  we  fol- 
lowed the  beaten  path  above  the  wina- 
ing  shore  for  some  half  hour,  sniffing 
the  bracing  ozone,  and  revelling  in 
the  comprehensive  stretch  of  land  and 
sea-scape,  until  a  peculiar  shaped  moun- 
tain of  blue  gneiss  rock  rising  a  sheer 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  sea, 
and  detached  on  the  three  land  sides 
by  a  deep  depression  from  the  cliffs  on 
which  we  were,  looking  for  all  the 
world  as  if  it  had  been  intentionally  de- 
posited there,  arrested  our  attention. 
I  thought  of  this  intentional  deposit, 
before  my  friend  told  me  that  this  was 
the  famous  Roche  Chfttel.  The  name 
was  familiar,  but  I  could  not  recall  it, 
until  he  quoted  Rabelais  and  Gar- 
gantua  wading  the  Atlantic,  impeded 
by  a  small  stone  in  his  boot  that  was 
raising  a  painful  com.  On  arriving  on 
the  Neustriar  coast,  the  giant  sat  him- 
self down,  took  off  his  boot,  reversed 
it,  and  left  the  annoying  stone  there. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  Rabelais,  also,  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  deposit- 
looking  character  of  the  rock.  Here 
was  legendary  ground. 

We  climbed  the  mount,  then  de- 
scended on  the  western  side  to  the 
shore  for  a  refreshing  dip  In  the  briny, 
en  costume  de  hain,  exploring  a  little 
to  the  left  the  cave  of  Sainte  Colombe, 
the  patroness  of  Greville  Church.  Near 
the  cave  a  miniature  cascade  tumbled 
into  the  sea,  and  following  a  beaten 
track  up  and  along  the  course  of  the 
chattering  bum,  we  entered  the  pretty 
little  Vall^  du  Moulin  (Valley  of  the 
Mill),  and  eventually  reached  the  old 
mill  itself,  picturesque,  double- wheeled, 
creaky  and  cranky.  Up  a  narrow,  wet, 
muddy,  wall-enclosed  lane,  covered 
with  Asplenium  marinum,  the  sea  fern. 


we  emerged  upon  the  straggling  cliff- 
side  street  of  the  Gruchy  hamlet,  with 
its  crazy,  moss-covered  thatched  houses 
and  old  semi-circular  Norman  door- 
ways. Not  a  soul  was  visible;  it  looked 
like  a  village  of  the  dead.  We  picked 
up  a  massive  door-key  in  the  road, 
evidently  recently  dropped,  and  a  little 
higher  up,  hearing  a  beating  sound 
proceeding  from  a  bam-like  building 
we  pushed  open  the  door.  Two  per- 
sons in  shirt  and  trousers  only,  with 
the  old-fashioned  flails,  were  threshing 
com,  their  regular  strokes  being  the 
beating  we  had  heard;  it  was  a  very 
interesting  and  characteristic  picture. 
After  explanations  we  left  the  key  with 
them.  At  the  top  of  the  street  my 
friend  said:  "Ah!  here's  Millet's  house 
in  here,"  and  leading  the  way  through 
a  narrow  passage  between  old  walls, 
we  entered  one  of  those  typical  French 
farmyards,  dirty,  picturesque,  and 
musty-smelling.  Yet  withal  there  was 
a  peculiar  and  unexplainable  charm 
about  this  one.  Opposite  to  our  en- 
trance was  a  pretty,  sun-lit,  tree-arched 
lane,  in  which  feathered  songsters  were 
joyously  trilling,  and  down  which  an 
old  laborer  in  the  national  garb,  and 
bowed  with  age,  using  a  hedge  stick 
as  staff,  was  slowly  rambling.  He 
passed  us  with  a  low  obeisance  and 
greeting,  as  I  gazed  with  reverential 
feeling  on  the  lowly  thatched  house 
that  had  been  the  birthplace  of  one 
of  the  most  Inspired  painters  the  world 
has  known,  and  read  over  the  doorway 
the  inscribed  tablet  placed  by  the 
French  govemment,  "Icl  est  n6  le 
peintre,  Jean  Frangols  Millet,  le  4  Oc- 
tobre,  1814."  Here  was  bom  the 
painter,  John  Francis  Millet,  the  4tb 
October,  1814. 


From  Casseirs  Saturday  Journal. 
THE  CHIMNEYS  OF  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

The  queen  is  the  largest  chimney- 
owner  in  England  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  govemment.  At  Windsor 
Castle  alone  there  are  over  fifteen  hun- 
dred chimneys.  Of  course,  among  these 
are  a  number  of  chimneys  which  may 
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be  said  to  properly  belong  to  other  peo- 
ple—as, for  Instance,  those  which  act 
as  soot-collectors  for  the  houses  al- 
lotted to  the  clergy  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  the  military  knights,  and  the 
queen's  private  secretary,  master  of  the 
household,  keeper  of  the  privy  purse, 
et9.  All  these  houses,  however,  form 
part  of  the  lower  ward  of  the  castle, 
and  the  queen's  sweeps  are  sent  for 
whenever  the  flues  become  too  heavily 
lined.  The  fifteen  hundred  chimneys 
may  therefore  be  regarded  from  the 
same  point  of  view.  There  are  several 
hundred  chimneys  at  Buckingham, 
Hampton  Court,  Kensington,  and  St. 
James's  Palaces,  while  Osborne  and 
Balmoral  each  provide  a  very  consid- 
erable quota.  The  largest  block  of  all 
is,  however,  at  Windsor  Castle.  All 
these  chimneys  are  numbered  both 
above  and  below.  There  is  a  regular 
chimney-map,  with  the  whereabouts 
and  the  numbers  of  each  carefully 
marked.  When  a  chimney  requires 
sweeping,  therefore,  the  number  is 
given  to  the  sweep,  and  the  latter  is 
usually  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
his  domain  that  he  can  find  his  way  to 
the  necessary  point  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  map. 

In  the  older  portions  of  the  castle  the 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  conceal 
the  chimneys  from  outward  view  as 
much  as  possible.  The  chimney-pots 
are  therefore  hidden  away  among  the 
battlements.  The  battlements  of  the 
Round  Tower  are  in  many  cases  pierced 
by  the  chimney-tops.  In  other  parts 
there  are  great  stacks  of  chimneys, 
which  rise  to  a  considerable  height. 
Some  of  the  tops  could  be  reached  with 
ease  by  the  veriest  amateur.  Others 
are  perched  away  in  such  difficult  po- 
sltlone  that  the  work  of  sweeping  them 
is  one  of  difficulty  and  danger.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  operator  should  have 
a  cool  head,  and  be  accustomed  to  tread 
on  dizzy  heights,  or  else  some  of 
these  adventures  might  end  in  fatal 
accidents.  When  the  chimney-top  is 
reached,  moreover,  all  is  not  necessarily 
plain  sailing.  Many  of  the  old  chim- 
neys are  constructed  on  very  compli- 
cated principles,  with  sharp  bends  and 


turns  and  curious  obstacles  which  ren- 
der the  work  very  difficult  to  execute 
thoroughly.  The  chances  are  that  some 
of  these  tough  subjects  never  get  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  though  they  may  be 
swept  sufficiently  to  prevent  accidents. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  only  way  to  clean 
them  out  really  would  be  to  send  down 
climbing-boys,  after  the  old  fashion, 
which  has  been  happily  rendered  ille- 
gal. Needless  to  say,  the  course  of 
every  chimney  is  carefully  mapped  out, 
so  that  the  operator  can  tell  at  a  glance 
where  his  difficulties  lie,  but  in  many 
cases  the  mere  knowledge  of  them  will 
not  help  him  to  circumvent  them.  Even 
the  care  and  accuracy  with  which  these 
maps  of  the  geography  and  lines  of  the 
chimney  country  are  drawn  out  have 
not  prevented  occasional  mistakes  of 
a  ludicrous  character.  On  one  occasion 
an  error  was  made  in  the  number  of 
the  chimney.  The  sweep  of  that  day 
thought  it  was  all  righr,  and  proceeded 
to  business.  The  result  was  that  in- 
stead of  operating  on  an  empty  cham- 
ber he  discharged  a  volume  of  soot  into 
a  room  which  was  occupied  by  an  illus- 
trious visitor,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  the  latter's  "things,"  which  were 
lying  about  unprotected.  Since  that 
episode  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken 
in  verifying  the  exact  number  of  the 
chimney  put  in  hand  to  be  swept. 


Trom  The  Evangellgche  Blgtter. 
MOURNING  THE  DEAD  IN  PALESTINE. 

At  each  death  the  women  begin  a 
peculiar  lamentation,  by  which  the 
entire  village  is  informed  that  a  death 
has  taken  place.  At  once  the  relatives 
come  in  their  best  clothes  and  Join  in 
with  the  lamentation.  The  women 
nearest  connected  with  the  departed 
rend  their  clothes,  i.e.,  the  upper  gar- 
ment, which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  shirt 
and  is  held  by  means  of  a  girdle  around 
the  waist.  This  garment  they  seize  at 
the  opening  in  front  of  the  chest  and 
tear  it  downward;  and  the  deeper  the 
grief  the  larger  will  be  the  rent  This 
is  afterward  stitched  together,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  the  seam  on  the 
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outside.  Then  these  mourners  put  on 
their  best  garments,  uncover  their 
heads,  Ti^hich  at  all  other  times  are 
covered,  tear  out  their  hair,  strike  their 
faces,  scratch  their  countenances,  beat 
their  breasts,  and  many  smear  soot 
over  their  faces.  Occasionally  it  hap- 
pens tliat  men,  too,  give  vent  to  the 
violence  of  grief  by  tearing  their  cloth- 
ing and  pulling  out  their  beards.  That 
these  manifestations  of  grief  are  from 
great  antiquity  we  can  see  from  the 
boolc  of  Job,  written  probably  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  Christ.  When 
Job's  three  comforters  came  to  him, 
they  too  weep  and  lament  and  tear  their 
garments,  and  strew  dust  upon  their 
heads,  and  sat  with  him  seven  days  and 
seven  nights  upon  the  ground  without 
speaking  (Job  ii.  11).  When  David,  ac- 
cording to  2  Sam.  zviii.  33,  received  the 
news  that  his  son  was  dead,  he  went 
into  his  room  and  wept.  His  grief  was 
so  great  that  those  without  heard  him 
i2Sam.  xix.  2-4). 

On  the  following  day  the  body  is 
carried  into  the  church.  While  this  is 
being  done  a  number  of  women  keep  up 
a  kind  of  a  dance  outside  of  the  church, 
while  they  lament  and  moan  with  their 
hair  in  dishevelled  state.  The  same 
thing  is  done  at  the  grave.  It  is  pecul- 
iar that  the  Arabs  are  so  anxious  to 
have  their  dead  buried  in  the  tomb  of 
their  ancestors,  and  this  prevails  to 
such  an  extent  that  many  families  can 
remember  that  their  great-great-grand- 
father and  all  his  descendants  were  put 
into  the  same  grave.  In  case  a  person 
dies  at  a  distance  from  his  native  vil- 
lage his  body  is  brought  home  for 
burial.  This  reminds  us  of  Jacob  and 
his  last  request  made  to  Joseph,  to  bury 
him  with  his  fathers  (Gea  xlvii.  30  and 
1.  5-7).  On  the  next  morning  very 
early  certain  women  go  to  the  grave  to 
weep  over  the  dead,  as  was  done  by  the 
women  on  the  morning  of  Easter  (Luke 
xxiv.  1).  After  they  have  returned  to 
their  homes  and  have  attended  to  their 
daily  duties,  they  go  to  an  open  place, 
which  is  in  many  cases  a  threshing- 
place,  while  the  men  are  invited  into 
the  house  of  some  friend.  In  these 
threshing-places  the   women  sing  fu- 


neral songs  and  repeat  their  lamenta- 
tions, in  which  the  virtues  of  the  de- 
parted are  extolled.  Bvery  family  of 
standing  in  the  village  brings  some 
freshly  baked  bread  (Jer.  xvi.  7),  to- 
gether with  some  dessert,  such  as  lard, 
fried  eggs,  honey,  olives,  etc.,  for  the 
women  lamenting  at  the  threshing- 
places,  where,  too,  women  from  other 
villages  have  gathered  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. These  things  are  brought  to  the 
mourners  as  food,  and,  after  eating,  all 
present  take  part  in  this  official  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead.  The  men,  too,  come 
bringing  a  sheep,  which  is  killed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  family  and  the  mourners. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  official  mourn- 
ing of  seventy  days  for  Jacob  and  of 
forty  days  for  Moses.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  the  custom  to  keep  up  the 
lamentation  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
during  which  time  the  participants  in 
the  ordeal  change  from  day  to  day. 
The  women  from  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages spend  at  least  one  night  in  this 
mourning-place,  while  some  remain 
from  three  to  seven  days.  On  the  third, 
ninth,  and  fortieth  days  special  services 
take  place  at  the  graves,  on  which 
occasion  the  minister  blesses  the  food 
which  has  been  brought  by  relatives. 
This  is  repeated  after  six  months  and 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death. 


The  Seeds  of  the  Sunflower.— Sunflower 
oil  made  from  the  seeds  is  in  great  demand 
in  this  country.  In  Russia  millions  of 
pounds  of  the  seeds  are  raised  annually 
for  the  oil,  and  large  quantities  of  this  oil 
are  exported  from  that  country.  In  the 
crude  state  it  is  used  by  painters  for  inside 
work,  but  it  does  not  quite  equal  linseed 
oil  for  varnish  purposes.  It  is  mixed  with 
most  of  our  cheap  paints,  and  also  with 
many  prepared  stains.  Of  late  years 
efforts  have  been  made  to  refine  the  oil 
so  as  to  sell  in  competition  with  olive  oil. 
In  fact,  purified  sunflower  oil  is  used  quite 
extensively  to  adulterate  salad  oils. 
Many  consider  it  equal  to  the  ordinary 
grade  of  olive  and  almond  oil  for  table 
uses.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  flavor- 
less and  palatable. 
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THE  POET'S  GBAVE. 

Oh,  wayfarers,  be  mute 

As  ye  pass  by. 
With  viol  and  with  lute, 
Muses,  make  melody 
And  music  soft  and  slow 

Where  he  lies  low. 

Dear  Heart,  to  cover  thee 

Blossoms  I  bring. 
I  strew  all  over  thee 
White  lilies,  and  I  fling 
A  wealth  of  roses  red 

To  make  thy  bed. 

Lo,  for  thy  song  sublime. 

Laurels  I  throw: 
Green  garlands  for  all  time 
And  dead,  I  crown  thee  so 
And  make  thee  oflTring  meet,     * 

O  singer  sweet. 

Oh,  may  the  earth  be  light 

Upon  thy  head. 
And  on  thy  grave  at  night 
Soft  dew,  like  tears,  be  shed. 
And  rich- veined  ivy  creep 
Where  thou  dost  sleep. 

Ethel  R.  Babkeb. 
VeriaiUes.  Academy. 


AT  BENEDICTION. 

She  knelt   beneath  the   flaming   central 
light, 
Whereon  was  wrought  Maid  Mary  in 

her  cell 
Hearkening   the    cold    high    words    of 
Gabriel, 
Who  bore  three  Lady-lilies,  tall  and  white. 
My  love's  bowed  face  was  hidden  out  of 
sight 
In  tender  palms,  and  on  her  bright  hair 

fell 
Faint    stains    of    crimson,    whilst    the 
organ's  swell 
Shook  the  hushed  church  in  pauses  of  the 
Rite. 

The  dusk  drew  down,  the  gold  and  pur- 
ple went. 
Yet  still  she  knelt, — ah,  surely  not  in 

vain 
Was  that  dear  prayer,  but  from  the 
darkened  pane 
To  hear  her  words  the   Virgin  Mother 
bent. 


Whilst  on  her  soul  was  shed,  like  silver 
rain. 
The  Benediction  of  the  Sacrament. 

Eugene  Mason. 


A  PAUSE. 


They    made    the    chamber    sweet    with 
flowers  and  leaves. 
And   the   bed  sweet   with   flowein    on 

which  I  lay; 
While  my  soul,  love-bound,  loitered  on 
its  way. 
I  did  not  hear  the  birds  about  the  eaves. 
Nor   hear   the  reapers   talk   among   the 
sheaves: 
Only  my  soul  kept  watch  from  day  to 

day, 
My  thirsty  soul  kept  watch   for  one 
away: — 
Perhaps  he  loves,  I  thought,  remembers, 

grieves. 
At  length  there  came  a  step  upon  the  stair. 

Upon  the  lock  the  old  familiar  hand: 
Then  first  my  spirit  seemed  to  scent  the 
air 
Of  Paradise;  then  first  the  tardy  sand 
Of  time  ran  golden;  and  I  felt  my  hair 
Put  on  a  glory,  and  my  soul  expand. 

Chbistina  Robsbtti. 


Winter  days  are  sad  and  dark. 
All  the  world  seems  withering; 

Yet  the  spring  is  coming.    Hark! 
Birds  begin  to  sing. 

Sunset  scarcely  brings  a  blush- 
Scarce  a  smile  the  dawn  of  day; 

Still  the  Spring  is  coming.    Hnsh! 
Men  and  women  pray. 

Once  again  wide  open  stand 

Portals  of  another  Lent; 
Let  us  enter,  hand  in  hand, 

With  a  fixed  intent 

Very  simply  to  accept 

Whatsoe'er  His  Hands  dispense. 
Who,  a  sinless  Mourner,  wept 

Tears  of  penitence. 

To  His  Cross  again  we  turn; 

Love  thereat  her  chalice  fills. 
Till  her  weeping  eyes  discern 

Daybreak  on  the  hills. 

Hush!  the  spirit-voices  pray; 
Hark!  the  spirit-voices  sing; 

Nearer  draws  our  Easter  Day- 
God's  eternal  Spring. 

Alfbed  Gubnsy. 


A  Heroine  of  the  Henaissanee. 
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From  Blaokwood's  Ma^puine. 
A  HEROINE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 

In  the  Gapella  Feo  of  SS.  Biagio  and 
Girolamo  at   Fori!  is   a   fine   fresco, 
painted    by    the   great    native    artist 
Mek>zzo  degli  Aimbrosoli.    The  picture, 
crowded  with  figures,  r^resents  the 
miracle  wrought  by  St  James  of  Oom- 
postella,  when  he  recalled  into  life  some 
hens    and    hares    that    were    already 
roasted  for  the  table  at  which  he  sat 
eating.    As  witnesses  of  this  miracle, 
after  the  quaint  fashion  of  the  century, 
are    represented,    kneeling,    Girolamo 
Riario,   the  elderly   nephew   of   Pope 
Sixtus    lY.,     and    his    wife    Gaterina 
Sforza.    Bending  over  her,  as  though 
to  ask  an  explanation  of  the  wonder,  is 
their   eldest   son,    who   resembles   his 
mofther^a  fine  curly-headed  lad;  while 
behind  her,  in  the  haughty  pride  of 
Tirile  manhood,  leans  carelessly  against 
a  pillar  Giacomo  Feo,  the  hotly  loved 
second  husband  of  Gaterina,  to  whose 
memory  this  picture  was  painted  by 
her    order    after    his    cruel    murder. 
Gaterina  is  clad  in  the  modest  garb  of 
a  pilgrim,  with  staff  and  shoon;  her 
head  is  swathed,  so  that  we  merely  see 
her  profile.    But  what  a  head  is  this! 
What   splendid    energy    in   the    large 
piercing  eye,  the  small  well-cut  mouth, 
the    strongly    developed    chin!     How 
beautiful  was  this  woman,  even  in  the 
early  thirties,  when  this  portrali  was 
limned!     How  much  more    beautiful 
must  she  have  been  when  young!    No 
wonder  that,  gifted  with  every  good 
gift    of    fate,    fortune,    beauty,    intel- 
ligence, she  turned  the  heads  of  her 
contemporaries,  was  known  as  la  prima 
donna  d*Italia,  and  has  left  her  mark 
for  all  time.    Moreover,  was  she  not  the 
ancestress  of  all  the  Medicean  Grand 
Dukes  of  Tuscany,  and  hence  of  all  the 
Bourbons  from  Louis  XIII.  downward? 
It  is  not  crurprising  that  such  a  figure 
has  tempted  many  a  biographer's  hand; 
but  it  has  been  reserved  for  a  modern 
Italian  to  do  full  justice  to  this  remark- 
able woman,  and  he  has  raised  to  her 
memory  a  monumental  work  that  leaves 
no  room  for  a  future  word  to  be  said 
on  the  subject.    In  fulfilling  this  pious 
act  in  favor  of  a  lady  often  maligned, 


much  misunderstood,  Gount  Pasolini 
almost  effects  a  work  of  expiation.  It 
would  seem  that  when  the  great  family 
of  Sforza  was  as  yet  but  named  Aiten- 
doli,  inhabiting  Gotignola,— a  hamlet 
that  lies  betwixt  Ravenna  and  Gastel 
Bolognese,— there  arose  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  a  bitter  feud 
between  the  Pasolini  and  the  Attendoli, 
who  both  desired  the  hand  of  a  rich 
heiress  of  those  parts.  The  Sforza 
were  conquered  in  the  strife.  Now 
that  no  descendants  of  the  Sforza  re- 
main on  earth  the  direct  .heir  of  the 
victor  has  devoted  to  the  daughter  of 
the  man  to  whom  his  forebears  did 
mortal  injury,  some  years  of  earnest 
study  as  a  species  of  atavistic  expia* 
tion. 

Gaterina  Sforza  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  figures  of  that  rich 
and   remarkable   epoch,   the   fifteenth 
century— that  great,  glorious,  terrible 
cinque  cento  when  art,  war,  and  adven- 
ture seemed  to  reach  their  zenith.    The 
discovery   of   a  new   world,   and   the 
ra^pidly  progressing  corruption  and  dis- 
integration of  the  Papal  Ghurch,  were 
factors  which  could  not  fail  to  leave 
an  indelible  mark  upon  their  age.    The 
woman  whose  eventful  life  forms  the 
subject  of  this  article  lived  .through  the 
reigns    of    three    popes  — SJxtus    IV., 
Innocent    VIII.,    and    Alexander    VI. 
Her  sister  married  the  Emperor  Max- 
imilian II.,  and  she  herself  became,  by 
her  marriage  with  Giovanni  de*  Medici, 
the  ancestress  of  the  later  Stuarts,  of 
the  direct  line  of  the  kings  of  France, 
and    of    the   present   king    of    Spain. 
When  the  brutal  Gsesar  Borgia   was 
devastating  Italy,  and  neither  the  Duke 
of  Milan  nor  the  king  of  Naples  dared 
oppose  him,  this  woman,   who  knew 
not  the  word  fear,  intrenching  herself 
in  her  castle  of  Forli,  defied  and  re- 
sisted him.    No  soldier  could  fight  bet- 
ter than  she,  no  strategist  could  better 
defend  and  fortify  a  position,  and  yet 
she  remained  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  her  .most  eventful  life  a  true 
woman— beautiful,  fascinating,  and  ad- 
mired.   When  she  died  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-six,  three  times  a  widow,  she 
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had  (touched  during  her  lifetime  the 
extremes  of  human  splendor  and  human 
misery.  Her  life  is  a  compendium  of 
that  strange  life  of  the  Middle  Ages 
whose  wonderful  remains  greet  the  eye 
at  every  turn  In  modem  Italy.  Ivy- 
mantled  ruins,  magnificent  temples, 
glorious  works  of  art,  wild  stories  of 
battle  and  of  crime,  produce  upon  the 
mind  of  the  student  an  impression 
which  can  perhaps  be  brought  into  co- 
herence In  no  better  way  than  by  the 
exhaustive  study  of  some  one  central 
figure,  which,  like  the  one  before  us, 
stands  out  unique  and  forcible,  distin- 
guished ftom  the  rest  by  qualities  ex- 
clusively Its  own. 

Oaterina  Sforza*s  strange  individu- 
ality cannot  be  properly  appreciated 
without  an  account  of  her  ancestry,  on 
the  father's  side  at  least,  for  her  mother 
was  an  obscure  personage.  Her  pater- 
nal great-grandfather  was  Giaoomo,  or 
Giacomuzzo,  Attendolo.  He  was  bom 
in  Gotignola,  In  the  province  of  Faenza 
in  Romagna,  of  a  rich  and  noble  family. 
His  mother  gave  birth  to  twenty-one 
sons,  who  were  all  "nurtured  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  despised  rich  vest- 
ments, delicate  food,  and  soft  couches; 
and  all  had  a  certain  valorous  vigor  of 
soul  and  body,  by  which  they  main- 
tained the  reputation  of  the  family, 
which  they  often  did  by  deeds  of  ara:is." 
This  martial-minded  ancestress  unques- 
tionably handed  down  some  of  her 
qualities  to  her  descendant  Gaterina, 
the  most  perfect  type  of  the  Amazon  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  as  sung  by  Boiardo, 
Ariosto,  and  Tasso.  It  is  narrated  that 
one  day  in  the  year  1382,  as  Muzzo 
Attendolo,  then  thirteen  years  old,  was 
quietly  working  on  his  father's  land, 
he  heard  the  sounds  of  fife  and  dmm. 
These  warlike  strains  announced  the 
advent  of  some  soldiers  belonging  to 
the  company  of  Boldrino  da  Panlcale, 
who  were  out  searching  for  recruits. 
*0h,  Muzzo!"  they  cried,  "away  with 
the  spade,  and  come  with  us  in  search 
of  fortune."  Muzzo  listened  to  them, 
hesitated  awhile,  and  then  flung  his 
spade  against  a  tree,  resolved  if  it  ad- 
hered there  to  follow  the  soldiers,  but 
if  it  dropped  to  the  ground,  to  stay  at 


home.  The  spade,  flung  by  so  powerful 
an  arm,  remained  in  the  tree,  and 
Muzzo,  helping  himself  to  one  of  his 
father's  horses,  stole  off  that  same  night 
and  Joined  the  oamp.  After  two  years 
he  returned  to  visit  his  family.  "I  left 
them  without  taking  leave,"  he  said; 
"let  me  at  least  give  them  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  X  am  alive  and 
well."  But  he  thought,  spoke,  and 
dreamt  only  of  arms  and  armies.  "Be 
then  a  man-at-arms,"  said  his  father, 
and,  mortgaging  a  farm,  he  bought  him 
four  horses,  aitms,  and  accoutrements. 
With  these  Muzzo  set  off  again,  taking 
with  him  a  train  of  relations,  young  and 
martial  like  himself.  He  was  so  strong 
and  fierce  that  his  comrades  speedily 
bestowed  on  him  the  nickname  of 
Sforza,  per  certo  indomito  vigor  d*animo, 
little  dreaming  how  world-famous  that 
name  was  to  become.  Restless  by 
nature,  he  would  listen  eagerly  to  the 
tales  told  of  the  valiant  captains  of  his 
day— -Broglie  di  Ghieri,  Blordo,  and 
Acuto  (as  the  Italians  call  Sir  John 
Hawkswood).  "I  am  as  good  as  they," 
he  thought;  "can  I  not  drive  out  the 
strangers  who  have  turned  Romagna 
into  a  lake  of  blood?"  For  horrible 
massacres  had  devastated  the  land  and 
fllled  it  with  tertor.  Now  among  the 
Italians  who  had  risen  in  re- 
volt against  the  foreign  mercenaries 
Ziberigo  di  Baibiano  was  consplcnowv, 
and  it  was  he  who  drew  Sforza  and  his 
Attendoli  after  him  to  war.  Recruiting 
companies  passed  from  house  to  house, 
rousing  the  youths  with  tales  of  the 
pleasures  that  waited  on  the  soldier's 
trade,  until  the  fields  were  abandoned 
to  old  men  and  women.  Sforza  joined 
the  "Oompany  of  St  George,"  composed 
entirely  of  Italians  who  had  sworn 
never  to  turn  their  backs  upon  their 
foreign  en^nies.  Thus  It  was  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Sforza  arose 
with  the  new  birth  of  Italian  valor. 
And  Sforza  was  to  prove  the  greatett 
and  most  fortunate  of  these  oapitanl  di 
Ventura,  serving  alternately  four  popes 
and  four  kings.  On  the  death  oC 
Ladislaus  of  Naples  he  attached  himself 
to  his  siister,  Queen  Joanna,  who  "con- 
sulted him  in  all  matters  of  importance, 
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and     treated     moet     familiarly     and 
affectionately"  the  handsome  soldier. 
Indeed  he  became  her  lover,  and  she 
created  him  commander-dn-chief  of  her 
troops.    But  though  he  rose  bo  high, 
Muzzo  always  retained  traces  of  his 
peasant  origin.    Thus  he  knew  well  the 
value  of  money,  though  he  used  it  as  a 
means,  not  an  end.    He  never  wrote 
down  his  accounts,  but  also  never  made 
a  mlstaike  in  figurea     He  could  have 
money  whenever  he  needed  it,  because, 
according  to  a  chronicler  of  the  period, 
''of  the  singular  love  which  all  the 
bankers  bore  to  him."    His  camp  disci- 
pline was  severe;  no  robbing  was  al- 
lowed;    traitors     were     straightway 
strung  up  to  the  nearest  tree  and  aban- 
doned to  the  birds  of  the  air.    A  stain  or 
rust  on  armor  or  accoutrements  pro- 
voked a  beating.    He  who  had  not  a  fine 
plume  upon  his  helmet  was  hissed  and 
disgraced.    Sforza  would  have  his  men- 
at-arms  be  splendid  in  their  equipment. 
No   gambling  or   swearing   was   per- 
mitted.   On  leisure  days  the  captain 
Joined  his  men  in  gymnastic  feats,  sur- 
I)assing  all  in  strength  and  agility.    He 
encouraged  the  reading  aloud  of  tales 
of  chivalry  and  offered  rewards  for 
translations  of  the  warlike  histories  of 
Greece  and  Rome.    The  art  of  writing 
he  never  maatered.     If  he  needed  to 
communicate  he  would  di<^tate,  signing 
his  letters  with  a  cipher  he  had  invented 
while  shut  up  in  the  Gastel  del  Ovo  at 
Naples.    He  employed  no  clerks  but 
friars,  saying  they  were  the  best  spies, 
for  under  the  excuse  of  religion  they 
could  go  anywhere.    ''Have  you  three 
enemies?"  he  said.    "Make  peace  with 
the  first,  a  truce  with  the  second,  then 
come  down  with  all  your  might  on  the 
third  and  smash  him  well."    In  battle 
he  was  rash.    Often  his  soldiers  had, 
like  those  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  to  rush 
after  him  into   the  thick   of  combat, 
forcing  him  with  oaths  and  tears  to 
save  himself.     He    contended    that    a 
good  soldier  must  look  out  for  a  good 
cause  and  not  fight  for  pay  only,  yet  he 
should  never  exult  at  the  death  of  his 
enemies.    Observant   of   all   religious 
forms,  and  hearing  mass  daily,  he  yet 
objected  to  all  exaggerations,  deeming 


it  "hypocrisy  and  stupidity  to  bother  the 
Almighty  with  long  ceremonies."  His 
matrimonial  relations  were,  to  say  the 
least.  Irregular,  Francesco,  his  heir 
and  mental  successor,  was  the  son  of 
one  of  his  mistresses. 

In  January,  1424,  Sforza,  then  aged 
fifty-five,  was  fighting  a  battle  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Pescara,  when  sud- 
denly a  strong  north  wind  sprang  up, 
the  sea  rolled  heavily,  and  the  river 
rose.     Certain  of  his  squadrons   had 
remained  on  the  farther  bank,  afraJd 
to    pasa     Sforza,    who    had    already 
crossed,  signed  to  them  to  come  on,  and 
when  they  still  hesitated,  dashed  into 
the  stream  to  encourage  them.    Half- 
way across  he  looked  back,  and  saw 
that  his  favorite  page,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him,  was  sinking.      "Ah,  poor 
boy!"  he  cried,  "is  there  no  one  to  help 
you?"  and  leaning  sideways  from  his 
horse,  he  caught  him  by  the  hair.    But 
in  so  doing  he  had  Jerked  the  reins— the 
horse,  a  fiery  young  charger,  reared, 
and  caught  his  heels  in  the  river-mud, 
causing  his  rider  to  lose  his  seat    Im- 
peded by  his  heavy  armor,  Sforza  was 
unable  to  regain  the  shore,  drowning 
Just  where  the  impetuous  current  of  the 
river  Joined  the  billows  of  the  sea. 
Twice  his  mailed  hands  were  seen  to 
clasp  themselves  together  above   the 
waves.    No  one  dared  brave  the  raging 
fiood  to  rescue  him.    All  this  took  place 
Just  when  the  victory  was  all  but  cer- 
tain, for  the  enemy  had  been  driven 
back  into  the  walls  of  Pescara.    At  that 
moment  a  soldier,  pale  and  gasping,  ran 
up  to  Francesco  Attendolo,  and  told  him 
of  his  father's  fate.    Instantly  on  every 
side  arose  lamentations  and  cries  of 
discouragement    Francesco,  unmoved, 
continued  to  fight  until  the  victory  was 
assured.    A  few  hours  after  he  sought 
the  fatal  fiood,  crossing  it  in  a  crazy 
little  boat  and  rowing  with  an  oar  he 
had  rudely  shaped  from  the  branch  of  a 
tree.     Kneeling  bareheaded,  unmoved 
by  the  darts  which  the  enemy,  who 
caught  sight  of  him,  directed  at  his  frail 
bark,  he  pushed  to  the  opposite  bank, 
where    the    old    soldiers    of    Sforza 
crowded    weeping    around    him.     "Be 
faithful  to  me,"  he  said,  "as  you  have 
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been  to  my  father;  follow  me,  and  with 
€k>d'B  help  I  will  lead  you  to  glory  and 
fortune.  They  ciccepted  his  offer  then 
and  there.  But  of  the  first  great 
Sforza's  body  no  trace  was  ever 
found. 

Francesco's  first  move  was  to  offer 
hlB  services  to  Joanna  of  Naples.  The 
queen  came  riding  out  to  meet  the 
returning  army.  Scarcely  did  she  catch 
eight  of  him  than  she  burst  into  tears. 
"Oh  Sforza,  Sforza!"  she  cried,  "at  least 
your  name  shall  live.  You  shall  be 
Francesco  Sforza;  this  shall  be  the 
name  of  your  brothers  and  your  sons 
until  all  time."  Such  was  the  origin  of 
the  great  and  noble  name. 

Francesco  retained  no  trace  of  the 
rusticity  which  had  characterized  his 
father.  A  distinguished  soldier,  he  had 
already  won  twenty-two  battles.  More 
than  once  he  might  have  been  made 
prisoner;  but  when  he  appeared  his 
presence  carried  all  before  it,  his 
enemies  threw  down  their  weapons  and 
hailed  him  "the  common  father  of  all 
men-at-arm«.**  Like  his  sire,  he  held 
before  his  mental  vision  one  constant 
aim.  His  was  to  acquire  a  crown. 
What  valor  and  success  In  arms  had 
initiated  matrimony  completed.  Bianca 
Maria,  daughter  of  Filippo  Maria,  the 
last  of  the  Yiscontl,  brought  him  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  an  ancient  and 
princely  name.  The  death  of  Filippo 
Maria  found  Francesco  Sforza  and  his 
wife  at  Francesco's  ancestral  home  of 
Gotignola  With  four  thousand  horse 
and  two  thousand  foot-soldiers  he  in- 
stantly set  off  for  Cremona,  which  was 
his  wife's  by  right  of  dowry.  Fillppo's 
widow,  Maria  of  Savoy,  was  still  living; 
but  Bianca,  the  wife  of  Sforza,  was  not 
her  daughter.  Her  mother  was  Agnese 
del  Maino,  a  mistress  of  the  late  duke. 
It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  position  of  illegiti- 
mate children  was  entirely  different 
from  what  it  is  to-day.  Catherine  Sforza 
herself  was,  as  we  shall  see,  the  ille- 
gitimate daughter  of  a  married 
woman.  Natural  children  were  gen- 
erally treated  as  on  a  par  with  those 
bom  in  wedlock.  Consequently  Bianca 
Maria  VIsconti  could  bring  with  her 


all  the  prestige  and  rights  of  a  legiti- 
mate heiress.  The  widow,  who  wished 
to  dispute  her  rights,  called  in  the  aid 
of  her  family,  the  house  of  Savoy. 
Francesco,  then  captain-general  of  the 
Milanese  forces,  allied  himself  with  the 
Venetians,  and,  after  the  victory  of 
Caravaggio,  laid  siege  to  Milan  and 
entered  it,  victorious,  in  February, 
1450.  Hie  entry  was  made  in  the  most 
republican  style;  he  allowed  the  fam- 
ished multitude  to  pillage  his  soldiers, 
whom  he  compensated  for  their  loss. 
The  Milanese,  proud  of  having  the  great 
chief  for  their  ruler,  had  prepared  a 
triumphal  car  and  a  robe  of  cloth-of- 
gold;  but  he  refused  them,  saying  that 
he  was  going  to  church  to  thank  God, 
before  whom  all  men  were  equal,  and 
that  such  honors  were  "superstitions 
of  kings." 

Francesco  Sforza  was  certainly  the 
ideal  soldier  of  fortune.  At  seventy  he 
appeared  at  a  congress  of  princes  In 
Mantua,  riding  erect  like  a  young  man, 
and  mentally  fresher  than  many  there 
present.  He  was  grave,  handsome, 
affable,  and  calm.  None  ever  left  his 
presence  angry  or  disappointed.  He 
tried  his  best  to  maintain  Justice,  and 
was  always  respectful  to  religion.  In 
an  age  of  bitter  feuds  and  intolerance 
he  founded  the  great  hospital  at  Milan 
for  the  benefit  of  all  sick  persons,  irre- 
spective of  distinctions  of  country  or 
of  creed.  He  recognized  every  one  of 
his  subjects  and  soldiers,  and  called 
them  by  their  Christian  names  (his 
father  remembered  the  names  even  of 
his  soldiers'  horsee).  To  his  wife 
Bianca  he  was  a  loving  husband;  he 
liked  to  have  his  sons  about  him  when- 
ever possible,  and  interested  himself 
carefully  In  their  education  and  train- 
ing. Certainly  Bianca  Maria  was  a 
woman  to  love— beautiful,  brave,  and 
intelligent  Once,  during  her  husband's 
absence,  hearing  that  the  cattle  of 
Monza  had  revolted,  she  assembled  her 
soldiers,  saying,  "Who  loves  me  will 
follow  me,"  and  on  foot,  at  the  head  of 
her  troops,  she  appeared  before  the 
rebels,  who  promptly  yielded  up  the 
stronghold.  She  It  was  who  counselled 
the  Milanese  to  receive  her  husband 
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and  lierself,  promising  <that  in  Fran- 
cesco they  would  find  a  father  and  a 
brother.  Thus  it  was  she  who  won  for 
him  her  paternal  State.  In  the  observ- 
ance of  her  religious  duties  she  was 
strict,  'fasting  like  a  nun."  So  care- 
fully had  she  been  educated  that  she 
was  able  to  direct  (her  sons'  education, 
setting  them  themes  in  Latin.  Yet  she 
never  overlooked  that  they  were  **to  be 
brought  up  as  princes,  and  not  as 
liUerati"  The  manners  of  these  youths 
were  the  wonder  of  aU  who  visited  the 
court.  Some  flaw  there  must  have 
been,  however,  in  the  system,  for  none 
of  them  did  credit  to  it  in  later  life. 
Francesco  Sforza  died  the  8th  March, 
146d  That  same  night  Bianca  con- 
voked the  Milanese  princes  and  exacted 
their  oaths  of  fealty  to  her  person.  She 
also  notified  the  sad  event  to  the  other 
Italian  rulers—in  fact  did  all  that  was 
needful;  but,  says  an  eye-witness,  ''her 
aspect  moved  all  men  to  pity."  At 
once  she  took  up  the  'reins  of  that  gov- 
ernment which  she  had  saved  for  her 
son,  and  held  them  with  such  wisdom 
that  in  all  Italy  she  was  spoken  of  with 
reverence.  But  the  new  duke  was 
rebellious,— he  complained  that  *'he 
was  treated  like  a  boy;"  and  rendered 
yet  more  haughty  by  his  marriage  with 
Bona  of  Savoy,  through  whom  he  had 
become  connected  with  the  king  of 
France,  he  grew  at  last  so  insolent  that 
his  unhappy  mother  left  Milan  to  seek 
shelter  in  her  own  city  of  Cremona. 
Halting  at  Melegnano,  she  was  taken 
ill,  and  died  blessing  her  children  and 
commending  her  servants  to  their  care. 

Such  were  the  paternal  antecedents 
of  Gaterina  Sforza,  characters  who, 
both  by  heredity  and  tradition,  exer- 
cised a  strong  influence  upon  her 
nature,  which  especially  bore  strongly 
the  impress  of  her  great-grandfather, 
Muzaeo  Attendolo,  the  peasant  of  Co- 
tignola. 

Oaleazzo  Maria'  Sforza,  Gaterina's 
father,  was  not  the  equal  of  either  his 
father  or  grandfather.  He  was  rash, 
brutal,  ferocious.  Never  having  had  to 
overcome  obstacles,  his  character  was 
without  ba<]ance  or  self-control.  He 
was    ambitious    of    outshining    every 


other  court  in  splendor  and  profusion, 
knowing  that  thus  he  could  render  him- 
self popular  with  the  multitude.  Hence 
he  surrounded  himself  with  armed  men 
and  artists,  and,  like  many  modem 
sovereigns,  was  himself  desirous  of 
literary  fame.  He  certainly  did  not 
lack  all  civic  virtues;  thus  he  permitted 
no  robbery  in  public  offices,  and  he  pro- 
tected the  freedom  of  trade.  Neverthe- 
less he  wrote  to  one  of  his  treasurers, 
'*Take  care  that  our  subjects  do  not 
obtain  the  liberty  which  exists  in 
Savoy,"  where  at  this  time  (1474)  a 
representative  system  of  government 
already  prevailed.  A  contemporary 
called  him  "a  monster  of  vice  and  vir- 
tue." Little  by  little  the  court  and  city 
became  corrupted  by  his  example,  until 
''modesty  was  reputed  uncivilized." 
Oaleazzo  lies  under  the  suspicion  of 
having  poisoned  his  mother.  His  deeds 
in  Milan  do  not  contradict  this  imputa- 
tion. Before  marrying  Bona  of  Savoy 
he  was  contracted  to  another  bride, 
Dorotea  of  Mantua.  This  Dorotea 
"died  suddenly"  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
in  a  convent  at  Gremona.  Her  death 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  so  convenient 
that  Oaleazzo  is  also  suggested  to  have 
had  a  hand  in  it.  His  marriage  with 
Bona  was  celebrated  by  proxy.  She 
proved  an  excellent  wife  for  the  eccen- 
tric and  capricious  Oaleazzo.  Many 
were  the  victims  saved  by  her  inter- 
cession from  his  wrath.  By  her  he  had 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  besides 
his  flve  natural  children,  one  of  whom 
was  the  great  and  famous  Gaterina 
Sforza. 

Gaterina's  mother  was  a  certain 
Lucrezia,  the  wife  of  a  court  official,  a 
most  beautiful  woman,  who  was 
Oaleazzo's  flrst  love,  for  his  connection 
with  her  dated  from  his  seventeenth 
year.  The  flrst  mention  of  this  favorite 
daughter  occurs  in  a  letter  written  by 
Oaleazzo  when  in  camp  to  his  mother, 
Bianca  Maria  VlscontL  The  flve-year- 
old  child  was  ill,  and  had  been  left  in 
the  care  of  her  paternal  grandmother, 
and  the  anxious  father  sent  two  special 
messengers  to  ask  for  her  news.  He 
had  already  legitimatized  her  and 
adopted  her  in  every  sense.    The  date 
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of  Gaterlna's'  birth  is  uncertain.  It 
-was  about  1463,  and  occurred  either  at 
Pavia  or  Milan.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  child  was  taken  from  her, 
Oaterina's  mother  always  remained  on 
friendly  terms  with  her  daughter.  She 
was  with  her  in  Forli  when  Gaterlna's 
first  husband  was  murdered,  and  also 
at  the  time  Oaterina  defended  the 
citadel  against  Geesar  Borgia,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  she  survived  her 
heroic  child.  This  domestic  arrange- 
ment, which  would  seem  so  peculiar  at 
the  present  day,  produced  no  scandal 
at  that  period  of  easy-goiug  morals, 
when  the  word  of  a  father  rendered  the 
position  of  a  natural  child  absolutely 
equal  to  that  of  those  born  in  wedlock. 
The  pious  Bona  of  Savoy  knew  and 
accepted  the  situation,  and  always 
treated  Gaterina  in  all  respects  like  her 
own  daughter.  From  earliest  childhood 
«he  must  have  been  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful and  intelligent,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  general  favorite.  She  was 
promised  in  marriage  by  her  father, 
while  still  a  child,  to  Gount  Onorato 
Torelli,  son  of  the  captain-general  of  the 
ducal  troops;  but  Onorato  died,  and  a 
more  brilliant  horizon  opened  out 
before  our  heroine.  Gaterina  was  most 
carefully  educated.  The  duke,  her 
•father,  prided  himself  on  his  culture, 
and  his  court  was  filled  with  learned 
men.  Hence  masters  were  easily  found 
for  the  children.  The  Italian  prin- 
cesses of  the  humanistic  epoch  were 
without  exception  well  educated,  enjoy- 
ing the  same  privileges  as  their  broth- 
ers, and  receiving  the  same  classical 
training.  At  the  Italian  courts  of  that 
period  the  position  of  women  was  in  no 
way  inferior  to  that  of  men.  Matri- 
mony was  considered  more  as  the 
alliance  of  two  equal  powers  than  the 
merging  of  one  individuality  in  another; 
and  women  were  often  called  upon  to 
reign,  either  independently  or  as  re- 
gents for  husbands  or  sons,  and  this  had 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  their  education. 
The  first  important  event  of  Gater- 
lna's life  was  a  visit  she  paid  to  Flor- 
ence with  her  father.  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  was  then  ruUng,  and  Galeazzo, 
who  had  possessed  himself  of  Imola, 


was  anxious  to  secure  the  Medici  sanc- 
tion to  the  proceeding;  so,  on  pretext  of 
a  vow  made  to  the  Santissima  An- 
nunzlata,  he  voyaged  to  the  Medlcian 
court.  On  this  occasion  Gaterina 
figured  as  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Sforza.  The  journey  was  long 
in  those  days,  the  entertainment  mag- 
nificent, so  that  the  child  never  forgot 
it,  retaining  to  her  life's  end  a  warm 
attachment  to  Florence  and  the  Floren- 
tines. 

Sixtus  lY.,  that  papal  libertine,  best 
remembered  in  these  latter  days  in 
connection  with  the  frescoes  in  the 
Sistine  Ghapel,  which  he  founded, 
enjoys  the  unenviable  reputaticm  of 
having  been  the  first  pope  who  set  the 
example  of  aggrandizing  his  own  family 
at  the  expense  of  the  church  treasury, 
and  in  defiance  of  all  principle  and 
example.  According  to  Macchiavelli, 
he  was  the  pope  who  was  to  show  the 
world  how  many  matters,  hitherto 
judged  as  wrong,  could  be  committed 
under  the  eegis  of  papal  authority.  His 
predecessor  had  been  a  miser,  and  was 
known  to  have  left  the  coffers  of  the 
Holy  See  well  plenlshed.  Nevertheless 
Sixtus  averred  that  Xhere  was  no 
money  in  the  coffers.  He  had  sprung 
from  a  fisherman's  family  called 
Rovere,  and  it  was  thanks  to  Qaleazzo 
that  he  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the 
cardinals  to  whose  papal  election  the 
duke  would  oppose  no  veto.  Hardly 
was  he  pope  than  the  papal  court  was 
crowded  with  Rovere,  collected  there 
in  order  to  bask  under  the  shadow  of 
this  oak-tree^  whose  golden  acorns  fell 
into  their  lap.  He  had  several  real  or 
supposed  nephews,  one  of  whom  after^ 
wards  became  the  famous  Pope  Julius 
II.  Two  other  nephews,  the  reputed 
sons  of  a  sister  married  to  a  cobbler 
called  Riario,  soon  after  the  pope's 
accession  began  to  display  so  much 
luxury  and  wealthy  profusion  that  it 
was  felt  certain  this  could  only  be  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Ghurch.  Gardinal  Pietro  Riario 
even  went  so  far  as  to  shock  the  court  of 
Rome— not  easily  scandalized— by  his 
vices   and   frantic    expenditure.     An* 
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Other,  Glrolamo  Riarlo,  ti^eb  eo  all- 
powerful  that  he  was  nicknamed  the 
arch-pope.  Galeazzo  Sforza,  in  his 
capacity  of  Duke  of  Milan,  had  under- 
taken to  arrange  a  marriage  for  this 
Girokuno,  which  marriage,  owing  to 
the  bridegroom's  behavior,  came  to 
nothing.  The  duke,  fearing  the  pope*s 
displeasure,  offered  to  give  instead  his 
own  daughter  Gaterina,  then  ten  years 
old.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
beautiful  child  became  the  betrothed 
bride  of  this  dissolute  relative  of  the 
Church.  ''No  scruple^  no  consideration, 
no  respect,  no  pity,  was  evinced  for 
Gaterina  in  all  this,"  says  Pasolinl. 
"She  was  but  the  docile  instrument  of 
the  paternal  policy."  The  betrothal 
took  place  with  the  usual  ceremonies 
of  ring  and  kiss,  and  in  September  of  the 
same  year  (1473)  the  magnificent  young 
cardinal,  Pietro  Riario,  paid  a  visit  to 
Milan.  On  this  occasion  the  marriage 
contract  between  his  brother  and  the 
young  Gaterina  was  signed,  while 
Galeazzo  on  his  part  signed  an  instru- 
ment by  virtue  of  which  the  city  of 
Imola,  of  which  the  dukes  of  Milan  had 
obtained  possession,  was  to  become  the 
property  of  the  Church,  to  be  held  in 
vassalage  thereunto.  Thus  arose  the 
pretensions  of  the  Borgias,  which  were 
to  prove  so  fatal  to  Gaterina  in  later 
years.  From  Milan  Cardinal  Pietro 
went  to  Venice,  where  his  doings  were 
'the  cause  of  wonder  and  scandal." 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Rome  he  died, 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  pope.  His 
death  placed  Glrolamo  Riario  at  the 
very  summit  of  greatness.  He  inher- 
ited his  brother's  wealth  and  all  his 
infiuence  over  Sixtus. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  occurred 
the  tragic  event  whose  memory  dom- 
inated Caterina's  entire  life.  There 
lived  at  the  Court  of  Milan  a  certain 
professor,  Cola  Montana.  He  was  one 
of  those  beings  who,  lacking  all  prac- 
tical sense,  nevertheless  presume  to 
revolutionize  the  world  without  any 
understanding  of  logical  sequence  and 
the  irresistible  necessity  of  facts. 
Nowadays  we  should  perhaps  call  him 
a  revolutioniary  nihilist  He  had  been 
publicly  chastised  for  a  satire  he  pub- 


lished on  the  duke,  ill-advised  certainly, 
even  if  perhaps  but  too  well  deserved, 
for  Galeazzo  had  become  after  his  man- 
ifold successes  a  very  monster  of 
violence  and  tyranny.  Cola  Montana, 
who  had  many  pupils,  instilled  into 
them  the  most  inflammatory  doctrines. 
For  him  Catiline  was  the  first  of  heroes, 
and  the  slaying  of  a  tyrant  the  noblest 
of  actions.  Among  his  pupils  there 
were  three  to  whom  these  doctrines 
especially  commended  themselves.  One 
was  Carlo  Yisconti,  of  the  family  that 
had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Sforza; 
another  was  Andrea  Lampugnani,  who 
had  been  condemned  to  death  by 
Francesco  Sforza,  and  pardoned  by 
Galeazzo;  and  yet  another  was  Glro- 
lamo Olgiati.  This  last  was  a  weak- 
minded,  romantic  creature,  whose  head 
had  been  turned  by  dreaming  over  the 
examples  of  classical  heroism,  and  who 
was  probably  of  much  the  same  tem- 
perament as  Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin 
of  President  Lincoln.  These  three 
personages  concocted  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  Galeazzo.  They  re- 
solved to  murder  him  during  some 
public  festival.  They  knew  that  it  was 
not  safe  to  attack  him  in  his  castle,  nor 
while  hunting  or  banqueting.  What 
place  so  appropriate  as  a  church?  So 
the  plan  was  resolved  on,  and  the  three 
invoked  St.  Stephen  to  bless  the  success 
of  their  undertaking,  which  they  had 
resolved  should  take  place  in  his  church. 
A  detailed  account  of  Galeazzo's  mur^ 
der  was  given  by  a  servant  of  the 
duchess,  an  eye-witness.  He  tells  how 
it  was  always  the  habit  of  the  Sforzas 
to  spend  Christmas  with  their  family; 
At  Christmas  time,  1476,  Galeazzo  was 
fighting  for  Filibert  of  Savoy  against 
Charles  the  Bold.  He  had  been  warned 
at  Rome  by  astrologers  that  danger 
threatened  hhn.  A  comet  had  been 
seen,  three  ravens  ominously  fiew  over 
his  head,  nevertheless  he  kept  on  his 
journey  towards  Milan.  But  his  at- 
tendants noticed  that  he  seemed  in  "a 
black  humor,"  and  entered  the  city  gates 
without  a  word  of  welcome  to  his 
dependents.  He  further  commanded 
that  mass  should  be  said  in  mourning 
vestments  in  place  of  those  gay  ones 
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proper  to  the  festal  day,  and  he  would 
only  listen  to  lugubrious  chants.  The 
day  aifter  Christmas,  St.  Stephen's  Day, 
Duchess  Bona  dreamed  a  bad  dream. 
She  begged  her  spouse  not  to  visit  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  but  to  hear  mass 
elsewJbiere.  However,  it  was  found  that 
the  court  chaplain  had  already  gone,  so 
Galeazzo  set  out  on  foot  from  the  castle 
to  follow  him  and  attend  to  his  devo- 
tions. Before  he  went  he  isent  for  his 
children,  and  it  seemed  as  though  he 
could  not  kiss  them  enough.  The 
streets  were  slippery  with  ice  and  snow, 
f9o  that  he  repented  of  his  resolve  to 
walk,  and  decided  to  proceed  on  horse- 
back. Hlfi  body-servant,  who  had 
taken  a  short  cut,  reached  the  church 
before  him.  He  noticed  that  Lam- 
pugnani,  Yisconti,  and  Olgiati  were  all 
standing  by  the  door  together,  and 
could  not  imagine  why.  He  was  soon 
to  know.  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  at  the 
time  a  handsome  man  of  thirty-two, 
came  riding  up^  dismounted  from  his 
steed,  and  entered  the  church  just  as 
the  choir  was  singing  "8ic  transit 
gloria  nmndi"  Lampugnani  pressed 
forward  calling  out,  "Make  way!  make 
way!"  Arrived  in  front  of  the  duke,  he 
bent  his  knee  as  if  to  present  a  petition, 
and  in  doing  so  he  stabbed  him  in  the 
stomach  with  a  dagger  he  had  hidden 
in  his  sleeve.  Instantly  the  two  other 
conspirators  rushed  upon  their  prey, 
who  had  called  out  Just  once  "Oh,  our 
Lady!"  and  then  spoke  no  more.  Lam- 
pugnani was  instantly  seized  by  the 
duke's  Moorish  groom  and  slain  on  the 
spot  A  terrible  fight  ensued  in  the 
church.  The  women,  who  had  come  in 
full  dress  to  this  festal  service,  were 
robbed  of  their  Jewels.  At  last  the 
duke's  guard  succeeded  in  driving  out 
the  crowd,  when  three  corpses  were 
found  on  the  pavement,— that  of  the 
duke,  of  his  groom,  and  of  Lam- 
pugnani. The  duke's  body  was  care- 
fully tended,  and  laid  out  in  the 
sacristy.  A  troop  of  roughs  entered  the 
building,  seized  the  body  of  Lam- 
pugnani, tied  a  cord  to  its  leg,  and 
dragged  it  through  the  streets.  When 
Bona  of  Savoy  heard  the  dread  news, 
like  a  true  daughter  of  her  house,  ever 


noted  for  its  civil  courage,  she  did  not 
lose  her  head.  She  sent  the  ducal  orna- 
ments and  a  pall  of  cloth-of-gold,  which 
her  husband  had  given  her  "in  case  of 
his  sudden  death,"  to  the  church, 
whence  the  duke's  body  was  carried 
•and  buried  that  same  night  in  the  ca- 
thedral. The  Milanese,  meanwhile, 
instead  of  rising  in  favor  of  the  con- 
spirators, were  furious  at  the  murder 
of  the  duke.  The  hired  assassins  who 
had  assisted  the  murderers  were  all 
killed  on  the  spot,  Yisconti  and  Olgiati 
were  tortured  and  executed.  Olgiati 
confessed  the  whole  story,  whose  de- 
tails, full  of  interest,  are  given  in 
extenso  in  the  pages  of  Pasolini.  This 
unhappy  youth  consoled  himself  for  his 
torments  by  writing  Latin  verses,  and 
by  anticipating  for  himself  ''deathless 
fame"  as  the  reward  of  his  exploit 
He  said  that  had  he  had  ten  lives,  he 
would  have  given  them  all  in  such  a 
cause.  Cola  Montana,  the  original 
instigiator  was,  after  many  vicissitudes, 
taken  and  hung. 

When  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  heard  of  the 
foul  end  of  Galeazzo,  he  exclaimed, 
"The  peace  of  Italy  is  dead!"  In  very 
truth  this  event  was  the  signal  for  the 
outbreak  of  new  wars,  internal  feuds, 
and  foreign  invasions.  Bona,  the  fer- 
vent Catholic,  deeply  distressed  that  her 
husband  should  have  died  unconfessed 
and  unabsolved,  obtained  from  the  pope 
his  posthumous  absolution,  and  in 
return  for  this  favor  she  paid  out  a  very 
heavy  sum  of  money  to  be  spent  for 
pious  and  charitable  purposes.  At  the 
time  of  this  tragedy  Caterina  Sforza 
was  fourteen.  She  mourned  her  father 
sincerely,  and  she  also  trembled  for  her 
own  fate.  But  the  pope  and  his 
nephew,  thinking,  perchance,  that  there 
was  a  prospect  of  securing  the  Duchy 
of  Milan  by  means  of  this  marriage 
with  Caterina,  showed  themselves  quite 
willing  to  fulfil  their  part  of  the  con- 
tract. The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
proxy,  without  <pomp,  owing  to  the 
duke's  recent  death.  On  April  24,  1477, 
Caterina  Riarlo  Sforza  left  Milan  for 
her  husband's  house.  From  Parma  she 
wrote  an  affectionate  letter  td  the 
Duchess  Bona.  In  which  she  commends 
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herself  to  her  good  mother's  prayers, 
and  a  yet  longer  one  from  Imola  to  her 
sister,  in  which  she  gives  an  account  of 
her  solemn  reception  there  as  the  wife 
of  the  city's  lord.  She  writes  that  she 
was  greeted  with  "verses  and  represen- 
tations, after  the  Florentine  fashion." 
She  commends  her  servants,  and  espe- 
cially her  nurse,  in  the  kindest  manner 
to  the  duchess's  good  care,  and  she 
expresses  herself  as  unhappy  beyond 
words  at  her  absence  from  home.  On 
the  13th  of  May  Caterina  set  out  from 
Imola  for  Rome.  She  and  her  whole 
suite  accomplished  the  journey  on 
horseback.  In  all  the  towns  in  which 
they  halted  she  was  received  with  regal 
honors.  On  the  24th  she  was  met  by 
the  Bishop  of  Parma,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Duchy  of  Milan  at  Rome. 
The  next  morning  she  was  met,  seven 
miles  from  the  city,  by  her  husband. 
On  meeting  they  both  dismounted  and 
exchanged  kisses.  Then  they  rode 
together  to  Ponte  MoUe,  where  curious 
crowds  came  out  to  meet  them.  They 
halted  that  night  at  Ponte  Mario,  and 
next  day  the  pope  in  person  remarried 
his  nephew,  with  all  the  pomp  of  the 
Church,  to  the  girl-bride  whom  the 
pope  styled  his  nipote  aanHaaima,  The 
mass  sung  on  this  occasion  lasted  three 
hours,  the  banquet  no  less  than  five. 
The  wedding  presents  were  estimated 
at  a  value  of  fourteen  thousand  ducats. 
The  bridegroom's  gift,  a  pearl  necklace, 
was  in  itself  worth  alone  five  thousand 
ducats. 

Caterina  was  at  the  time  accounted 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  all  Europe, 
and  as  clever  as  she  was  handsome. 
Her  worldly  position  was  splendid,  and 
until  the  death  of  Sixtus  lY.  her  outer 
life  consisted  of  one  long  series  of  fetes 
and  pleasures.  But  the  surroundings 
were  not  sympathetic  to  the  young  girl. 
Moreover,  her  husband  was  a  weak, 
cowardly  being,  absolutely  unfitted  to 
be  the  companion  of  a  fearless  daughter 
of  the  Sforzas.  Further,  he  was  treach- 
erous and  wicked,  and  not  a  man  to 
inspire  her  with  respect  or  love.  In 
1479  there  were  great  rejoicings  in  the 
Riario  palace  over  the  birth  of  Cater- 
Ina's    eldest    son    who    was    baptized 


Ottavlano  (she  had  already  borne  her 
husband  a  daughter).  His  godfather 
was  Rodrlgo  Borgia,  the  Spanish  car- 
dinal, who  became  the  Infamous 
Alexander  YI.,  Caterlna's  most  cruel 
enemy  in  years  to  come.  In  August, 
1480,  Girolamo  Riario  was  made  lord 
of  Forli  displacing  the  family  of 
Ordelafi^,  who  had  hitherto  reigned 
there— an  event  which  proved  to  be  the 
letting  out  of  troubled  waters  in  later 
years.  In  1481  Caterina  accompanied 
her  husband  in  a  solemn  progress 
through  the  Romagna,  on  which  occa- 
sion they  also  visited  Venice.  The 
young  wife  deUghted  every  one  by  her 
beauty,  the  splendor  of  her  apparel,  her 
affability,  modesty,  and  Intelligence. 
She  moved  fearlessly  and  unaccom- 
panied among  the  people,  whose  good- 
will she  speedily  won;  while  her 
husband,  who  had  been  connected  dis- 
creditably with  the  Pazzl  conspiracy, 
shut  himself  up  in  the  Forli  citadel, 
timid  and  afraid.  In  order  to  win  the 
good  graces  of  his  new  subjects,  how- 
ever, Girolamo  played  the  liberal.  Thus 
certain  taxes  were  abolished,  with 
after-consequences  of  a  grave  charac- 
ter. At  Venice  the  Rlarii  were  received 
with  immense  splendor,  nevertheless 
they  did  not  accomplish  the  political 
objects  of  their  mission.  More  than  one 
conspiracy  was  unmasked,  and  groups 
of  victims  dangled  by  the  neck  from  the 
battlements.  Lorenzino  de'  Medici  is 
suspected  of  having  had  a  hand  in  these 
plota  After  some  months  spent  in 
skirmishes,  plots,  and  counter-plots, 
schemes  and  discussions  the  Riario 
couple  returned  to  Rome.  How  active 
an  interest  Caterina  already  took  in  the 
political  events  of  her  day  is  proved  by 
a  letter  written  by  her  to  the  Slgnoria 
of  Genoa,  in  which  she  announces  the 
news  of  the  victory  of  Oampo  Morto, 
just  brought  her  from  the  camp  by 
special  envoy.  Indeed  the  years  spent 
by  Caterina  at  Rlarlo's  side  formed  her 
political  education.  When  she  was 
called  upon,  after  his  death,  to  fend  for 
herself,  we  find  her  a  complete  mistress 
of  the  art  of  statesmanship— astute, 
cautious.  Intrepid,  far-sighted,  of  male 
daring,  veiled  at  times,  for  her  own  pur- 
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poses,  with  a  felBt  of  female  shyness 
and  timidity.  It  wob  not  for  nothing 
that  Oafterina  boasted  herself  the  true 
descendant  of  Galeazzo  Maria,  and  that 
she  bore  his  brain  under  her  female 
head  of  hair. 

'Meanwhile,  as  time  went  on,  Qiro- 
lamo  grew  yet  more  treacherous  and 
crueL  A  dramatic  story  is  told  of  an 
other  nephew  of  the  pope's,  Antonio 
Bassi,  who,  when  dying  of  fever,  sent 
for  Girolamo  and  sp<^e  his  mind  to  him 
once  for  all,  accnsing  his  cousin  of  such 
a  list  of  crimes  that  those  present  left 
the  room  lest  they  might  be  com- 
promised by  hearing  more.  Gaterina, 
meanwhile,  was  negotiating  on  her  own 
account  with  her  relatives  at  Milan, 
and  with  Lorenzino  de*  Medici  at 
Florence,  willing,  and  able  too,  to  make 
friends  and  alliances  apart  from  her 
husband.  At  the  same  time  she  at- 
tended to  her  already  numerous  family 
of  children  and  to  her  household,  and 
found,  besides,  the  time  for  serious 
reading. 

Meantime  Sixtus,  the  pope  ''without 
religioJi  or  conscience,"  as  a  contem- 
porary called  him,  was  dying.  Some 
ill-success  in  arms  had  distressed  him 
so  greatly  as  to  induce  fever,  which  was 
followed  by  gout;  and  when  he  at  last 
learned  of  the  peace  of  Bagnolo,  which 
left  him  and  his  nephew  with  empty 
hands,  he  was  broken  down  and  gave 
up  the  ghost  His  corpse  was  carried 
with  scant  ceremony  into  St.  Peter's 
Church,  and  watched  all  night  only  by 
one  Franciscan  friar.  Girolamo  Riario 
was  in  camp  at  the  time.  By  this  death, 
from  virtual  ruler  of  Rome  he  sank  to 
be  simply  a  captain  in  the  service  of  the 
States  of  the  Church,  bound  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  who 
bade  him  desist  from  besieging  the 
stronghold  of  the  Colonnas  and  return 
to  protect  Rome,  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  pope's  demise.  Girolamo  obeyed. 
But  Gaterina  had  her  own  views  on 
the  crisis.  When  the  pope's  death 
occurred  she  was  with  her  husband  at 
Paliano,  and  when  he  received  the  order 
to  proceed  to  Ponte  Molle  she  rode  back 
to  Rome,  and,  boldly  entering  Castel 
Sant'  Angelo,  announced  her  intention 


of  remaining  there,  in  command  of  the 
castle  as  her  husband's  deputy,  until 
the  election  of  the  new  pc^e  should  be 
over.  Full  well  did  this  clever  woman 
know  that  whoever  was  master  of  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  was  also  master 
of  Rome.  By  her  own  a/uthority  she 
deiK)6ed  the  governor  of  the  citadel,  and 
announced  to  the  Cc^ege  of  Cardinals, 
without  much  ceremony  or  great  cir- 
cumlocution of  speech,  that  she  should 
defend  the  castle  if  need  be  by  force  of 
arms,  and  should  deliver  it  up  only  to 
the  new  pontiff.  This,  she  declared, 
was  the  will  of  Sixtus.  When  an  envoy 
from  the  Cardinals  came  to  harass  her 
she  said,  ''Oh,  I  see  he  wishes  to  try 
which  is  the  cleverest  of  us  both.  It 
seems  he  does  not  know  that  I  carry 
the  brain  of  Duke  Galeazzo  and  am  as 
headstrong  as  he  was."  The  Cardinals 
saw  that  they  must  reckon  with  this 
energetic  woman.  Many  of  them  re- 
fused to  attend  the  conclave  until  "that 
female"  should  have  evacuated  the 
castle,  declaring  they  would  not  detfile 
past  her.  Caterina  refused  to  budge. 
The  Cardinals  then  resorted  to  Giro* 
lamo.  They  promised  him,  if  he  would 
induce  his  wife  to  evacuate  the  fortress 
and  return  to  Romagna,  that  he  should 
have  eight  thousand  ducats,  the  arrears 
of  pay  due  to  him  for  his  soldiers  from 
Sixtus,  as  well  as  compensation  for  his 
palace,  which  had  been  sacked  by  the 
mob.  Girolamo  was  tempted  by  this 
bait  and  yielded,  and  in  order  to  expe- 
dite matters  the  Cardinals  themselves 
advanced  the  necessary  moneys  for  the 
promised  sum.  But  Girolamo  had 
reckoned  without  his  wife.  Caterina 
still  would  not  budge.  He  had  made 
the  com.pact,  but  she  did  not  consider 
herself  bound  to  abide  by  it  She 
reprovisioned  the  castle  and  brought  in 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  foot- 
soldiers.  When  the  Cardinals  learnt 
this,  they  were  beside  themselves  with 
anger.  They  threatened  not  to  ke^ 
to  the  rest  of  the  bargain,  and  sent  her 
a  deputation  of  eight  Cardinals^  among 
whom  was  her  uncle,  Ascanio  Sforsa. 
Out  of  consideration  for  her  blood* 
relation  she  let  down  the  drawbridge, 
and  from  that  moment  she  was  forced 
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to  yield.  The  prelates  were  unanimous 
in  Insisting  on  her  departure.  On 
Auguat  25th  Caterina  stepped  on  the 
drawbridge,  looking  pale  and  wan,  and 
no  wonder.  She  was  surrounded  by  her 
family— for  she  had  ihad  all  her  children 
with  her,  her  serTants,  and  her  men^t- 
arms.  On  September  4th  she  entered 
Fori!  together  with  her  husband,  and 
on  the  7th  the  Riarlo  received  from  the 
new  pope.  Innocent  VIII.,  the  recon- 
flrmatton  of  their  rights  over  Imola  and 
Forll,  with  the  stipulation,  however,  that 
the  couple  must  henceforth  abide  in  the 
Romagna,  and  avoid  Rome. 

Meantime  all  Rome  was  rejoicing  that 
the  iniquitous  G-irolamo  had  been  forced 
to  leave  a  city  which  had  been  the 
theatre  of  his  crimes.  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.  and  Cardinal  della  Rovere,  after- 
wards Julius  II.,  were  now  the  real 
rulers  of  Rome. 

But  bad  times  were  In  store  for  the 
Riario  couple.  Even  while  Sixtus  was 
living,  and  Glrolamo  could  draw  with- 
out limit  on  the  papal  coffers  and  the 
papal  authority,  he  'bad  found  it  difficult 
to  hold  the  Romiagna,  always  even  to 
this  day  a  turbulent  province.  He 
found  the  towns  divided  among  them- 
selves, at  feud  with  one  another,  and 
surrounded  by  envious  foes,  who  only 
waited  their  opportunity  to  bear  down 
on  them.  The  Inhabitants  were  even 
poorer  than  when  Glrolamo,  in  the  first 
flush  of  possession,  had  remitted  their 
taxes.  Discontent  stalked  abroad,  dan- 
ger lurked  in  the  air;  and,  to  aggravate 
matters,  there  was  famine  in  the  land. 
In  vain  did  Glrolamo  dispense  coins, 
lower  the  tax  on  wheat,  and  spend 
money  on  buildings.  His  enemies 
could  always  find  support  from  Loren- 
zino  de'  Medici,  who  had  aUied  himself 
to  the  new  pope  by  giving  a  daughter 
in  marriage  to  one  of  the  pope's  sons. 
Hence  the  need  for  always  keeping  a 
large  army.  After  a  year  Girolamo's 
coffers  were  exhausted.  The  taxes  had 
to  be  reimposed.  At  this  the  famished, 
impoverished  people  naturally  re- 
volted, and,  but  for  Oaterina*s  pluck 
and  her  ascendancy  over  them,  a  gen- 
eral massacre  might  have  occurred. 
Meanwhile  the  cowardly  Glrolamo  took 


fear  and  quitted  Forll  for  Imola,  which 
he  deemed  more  loyal,  leaving  a  sub- 
stitute who  was  charged  to  oppress 
the  people  in  every  way.  Caterina 
happened  to  be  absent  at  the  time,  en- 
listing the  support  of  her  powerful 
relatives  at  Milan.  On  reaching  Imola 
she  found  Glrolamo  very  ill.  "What 
will  become  of  Fori!  if  my  husband 
dies?"  she  asked  iherself  for  she  dis- 
trusted the  man  who  held  the  citadel  in 
their  name.  They  owed  him  money, 
too,  which  made  matters  worsa 
Should  Glrolamo  die  he  might  easily 
make  himself  master  of  the  city,  and 
oust  Caterina's  son.  She  resolved  on 
stratagem.  Mounting  her  horsey  she 
rode  in  one  nigiht  over  to  Forll,  appeared 
before  the  fortress,  and  summoned  the 
governor  to  admit  her  in  the  name  of 
her  husband  and  deliver  up  the  keys. 
This  <he  refused  to  do.  He  called  down 
to  his  mistress  that  he  had  heard  his 
master  was  dead;  he  would  not  deliver 
up  the  castle  until  he  was  paid,  nor 
should  he  perchance  do  so  even  then. 
Now  Caterina  knew  how  matters  stood. 
She  rode  back  again  to  Imola,  but  not 
before  s(he  had  concocted  a  little  trap 
for  this  unruly  servant,  into  wlfich  he 
fell,  and  which  resulted  in  his  murder 
in  a  drunken  brawl.  His  murderer 
took  possession  of  the  fortress,  drew 
up  the  drawbridge,  and  intrenched  him- 
self. When  a  breathless  rider  brought 
the  news  to  Imola,  Caterina,  although 
she  was  near  her  confinement,  at  once 
mounted  her  horse  and  galloped  as  hard 
as  its  feet  would  go  to  Forll,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  foot  of  the  castle  ere  ever 
its  inmates  could  have  deemed  it  poeh 
slble.  She  commanded  the  new  gov- 
ernor, who  was  an  old  acquaintance,— 
no  less  than  the  governor  of  the  Castle 
of  St  Angelo,  whom  she  had  deposed,— 
to  deliver  up  the  stronghold.  After  a 
long  debate  he  yielded  at  last  to  Cater- 
Ina's  imperiousness,  and  the  following 
day  Caterina,  attended  by  only  one 
female  servant,  took  possession,  rode 
back  to  Imola,  then  rode  back  again  to 
Forll,  bringing  with  her  sa  new  gov- 
ernor Tommaso  Feo  of  Savona,  one  of 
her  trusty  servants,  whom  she  installed, 
and  announcing  to  the  astonished  popu* 
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latlon  tbat  there  was  a  governor  in  tlie 
castle  now  alter  her  own  heart,  re- 
mounted her  horse,  never  halting  for 
ten  hours  till  she  reached  Imola,  to  give 
birth,  after  a  few  days,  to  her  son 
Francesco  S£orza.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Not  many  days  had  passed  since  this 
confinement  before  the  trusty  new 
governor  announced  to  his  mistress 
that  a  conspiracy,  instigated  by  the 
Ordolaffi,  had  been  discovered.  In- 
stantly this  brave  woman  arose  from 
her  sick-bed,  remounted  her  steed,  and 
flew  to  Forll.  The  six  chief  conspira- 
tors were  beheaded  by  her  orders,  and 
their  heads  gibbeted  on  the  city  gate, 
and  the  rest  punished  according  to  their 
deserts. 

Now  since  the  real  lord  of  Forli  was 
never  seen,  and  no  one  but  his  wife 
was  permitted  to  enter  his  sick-room, 
the  news  very  naturally  spread  that  he 
was  dead,  and  tbat  Caterina  was  con- 
cealing the  fact  in  order  to  ensure 
dominion  to  herself.  That  this  was 
not  so,  however,  was  soon  to  be  seen. 
One  day  in  November,  though  still  weak 
and  ailing,  Girolamo  rode  to  Forli  to  see 
how  matters  stood  with  his  own  eyes. 
It  was  but  a  poor  lookout  The  winter 
proved  hard;  the  burghers  had  lost 
respect  for  their  master;  he  could  not 
pay  his  way,  and  angry  rumors  were 
heard  on  all  sides  whenever  he  showed 
himself.  Even  Caterina's  presence 
could  no  longer  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
discontent.  Prime  leaders  of  the  turbu- 
lent faction  were  the  powerful  family 
of  Orsi,  and  it  was  they  who  resolved 
on  the  murder  of  Girolamo.  The  deed 
was  done  with  great  audacity.  On 
April  14,  1488,  Checco  d'Orsi,  captain 
of  the  watch,  with  two  hirelings, 
walked  unannounced  into  the  apartment 
where  the  duke  was  at  supper.  The 
meal  was  Just  over,  and  Girolamo  was 
talking  with  his  guests.  Wben  he  saw 
Checco  enter  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  him  and  asked  what  he  desired  at 
this  unwonted  hour.  Checco  muttered 
some  words  of  reply,  rushed  on  the 
unwitting  and  unarmed  man  and 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  With  a  cry 
of  ''Ah,  traitor!"  Girolamo  sank  down, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  dead. 


The  duke's  people,  unarmed  as  they 
were,  at  once  ran  to  Caterina*s  apart- 
ments to  bring  her  the  dread  news. 
Not  for  one  moment  did  she  lose  her 
head.  Without  armed  protection,  hav- 
ing with  her  only  her  mother,  her  sister, 
her  children,  and  two  wet-nurses,  she 
at  once  commanded  that  her  doors  be 
barricaded  with  every  available  heavy 
object.  It  was  in  vain.  An  angry  mob 
had  already  Invaded  the  castle,  a 
bloody  tussle  ensued  under  Caterina's 
windows  in  the  courtyard,  and  in  the 
end  she  had  to  yield  herself  up  to  hev 
husband's  assassins.  She  was  led  a 
prisoner  to  the  palace  of  the  Orsi.  But 
such  was  (the  majesty  of  her  presence 
and  the  repect  she  inspired,  that,  as  she 
marched  through  the  drunken  and  In- 
furiated mob,  not  a  person  dared  to 
Insult  by  act  or  speech  the  handsome 
woman  who  but  a  few  hours  before  had 
been  their  ruler.  Wfhen  a  man  tried  to 
be  rude  to  her  sister,  she  'boxed  his  ears 
in  such  fashion  that  he  staggered. 

The  Orsi  were  not  long  to  remain  mas- 
ters of  the  situation,  however.  The 
news  of  Forli's  revolt  reached  Rome 
and  Milan,  and  the  former  hastened  to 
reclaim  the  fief  for  the  States  of  the 
Church,  while  the  latter  reminded 
Caterina's  enemies  that  they  would 
have  to  reckon  with  the  strong  house 
of  Sforza  did  they  touch  a  hair  of  her 
head.  And  as  soon  as  the  papal  envoy 
arrived  he  treated  Caterina  with  all 
respect,  withdrew  her  from  the  house 
of  the  Orsi,  where  she  was  treated  with 
scant  kindness,  and  placed  a  guard  of 
honor  before  her  dwelling  to  protect 
her  life  and  position.  In  return  it  was 
demanded,  however,  that  she  should 
command  the  governors  of  the  various 
fortresses  to  render  up  their  keys  to  the 
papal  authorities;  and  though  it  was 
politely  asked,  Caterina  knew  she  must 
obey,  for  might  was  against  her,  and 
she  was  still  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  prisoner.  Surrounded  by  her  hus- 
band's murderers,  Caterina  ai^eared 
before  each  of  the  citadels  and  bade 
their  commanders  resign  their  oflAce 
into  her  hands.  They  respectively  ap- 
peared on  the  battlements  and  cried 
down  they  oould  not  obey.    "In  that 
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oase  they  will  murder  me,"  shouted 
back  the  dauntless  woman,  and  indeed 
a  soldier  already  pointed  a  gun  at  her 
breast.  "Let  them  beware  of  the 
wrath  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  an'  they 
do,"  cried  back  the  fearless  Feo. 
Gaterina  pleaded  in  vain,  and  had  to 
retreat  discomiflted. 

When  the  papal  envoy,  Monsignore 
SaveUi,  saw  that  these  attempts  were 
futile,  he  sought  to  gain  his  ends  by 
force.  But  the  citadels  were  well 
stocked  with  arms  and  provisions,  and 
were  able  to  sustain  a  long  siege. 
Meantime  Gaterina  had  found  means 
of  communicating  with  her  trusty 
Tommaso  Feo.  She  persuaded  him  to 
send  a  messeng^er  to  Monsignore,  telling 
him  he  could  not  give  up  the  citadel— it 
would  be  a  'breach  of  trust;  but  if 
Gaterina  was  admitted,  and  he  was 
convinced  that  she  demanded  this 
concession  of  her  own  free  will  and  not 
because  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
her  by  her  enemies,  ^e  would  evacuate. 
Savelli  was  willing  to  consent,  but  the 
Orsi  suspected  In  this  reply  a  wile  of  the 
clever  Gaterina  Once  more  they 
dragged  her  before  the  fortress  walls. 
Gaterina  implored  Tommaso  amid  tears 
and  sobs  to  deliver  up  the  citadel.  The 
governor  remained  firm  in  his  negative 
attitude.  Oonversation  was  naturally 
difficult  between  a  governor  on  the 
battlements  and  a  person  outside  the 
moat  and  drawbridge;  so  Gaterina 
cried,  "If  they  would  only  let  me  go 
Into  the  castle,  I  know  I  could  explain 
everything  to  you."  "In  that  case," 
replied  Feo,  "I  hardly  know  what  I 
should  do,  but  certainly  it  would  be 
easier  to  negotiate.  I  have  already  pro- 
posed this,  but  with  the  condition  that 
you  come  alone."  The  peace-loving 
Bavelli  was  taken  in;  and  remembering 
that  he  held  Gaterina's  children  as 
hostages,  he  consented  that  the  duchess 
should  enter  the  castle  for  three  hours 
in  order  to  arrange  details  with  Feo. 
The  drawbridge  was  lowered,  and  Ga- 
terina sprang  upon  it  with  one  bound. 
Scarcely  was  she  across  than  she  made 
a  gesture  to  those  at  the  other  side 
which  still  betokens  the  highest  point 
of  insult  and  derision  to  Italian  eyes. 


The  three  hours  over,  when  Orsi  de- 
manded her  exit,  Feo's  son  replied  that 
only  if  the  two  foremost  'burghers  of 
Forli  were  given  as  hostages  would  his 
mistress  return.  Maddened  by  this  be- 
trayal, the  besiegers  rode  off  to  seek 
aid.  Gaterina  meantime  had  sunk  into 
a  dead  sleep,  and  was  reposing  placidly 
after  the  excitement  and  fatigue  of  the 
last  days. 

But  Savelli  and  the  Orsi  were  not  so 
easily  daunted  and  befooled.  They  had 
only  gone  to  fetch  Oaterina's  children 
and  relatives.  Her  sister  Stella,  her 
boy  Ottaviano,  were  bade  to  plead  with 
her,  reminding  her  that  their  own  lives 
were  at  stake  did  she  remain  obdurate. 
Feo  did  not  even  trouble  to  wake  his 
mistress.  When  the  cries  from  without 
after  awhile  became  too  strident,  Gater- 
ina awoke  and,  undressed  as  she  was, 
rushed  to  the  tower  to  see  what  it  all 
meant.  When  she  convinced  herself 
that  there  was  no  danger  she  withdrew 
without  a  word.  Her  quick  intelligence 
had  told  her  that  since  her  children 
had  not  been  massacred  in  the  first  fury 
of  her  enemies,  they  were  safe,  and  that 
it  was  clear  the  Orsi  dared  not  brave 
the  wrath  of  the  formidable  Ludovico 
il  Moro.  So,  to  prove  that  she  was  the 
mistress  of  the  citadel,  she  caused  shots 
to  be  fired  at  the  town  at  intervals, 
night  and  day,  directing  them  par- 
ticularly at  the  Gommunal  Palace. 

And  truly  Gaterina  was  soon  to  be  the 
actual  mistress  of  the  situation. 
Shortly  after  her  clever  manoeuvre 
heralds  arrived  from  the  Bentivoglio 
of  Bologna  and  the  Sforza  of  Milan 
demanding  to  see  Riario's  children,  and 
announcing  that  the  Milanese  troops 
were  within  a  day's  march.  Meanwhile 
Orsi  and  Savelli  maintained  their 
defiant  attitude,  saying  the  children 
whom  they  had  imprisoned  were  dead, 
and  that  they  could  and  would  resist. 
But  when  a  powerful  army  of  some 
twelve  thousand  men  really  stood  at 
the  city  gates,  they  recognized  that 
their  game  was  lost.  As  a  last  re- 
venge they  tiled  to  penetrate  to  the 
children  and  murder  them,  but  their 
faithful  guards  beat  back  the  attack. 
There  remained  nothing  but  fiight  for 
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the  Orsl.  At  dead  of  night  they  stole 
away,  seyenteen  in  number,  leaving 
behind  them  their  old  father  and 
womenfolk.  And  that  same  night  the 
couinter-reyolution  was  laccomplished, 
and  the  people  patrolled  the  streets  of 
Fori!  shouting  "Ottaviano!  Ottaviano!" 
The  only  dread  that  now  weighed  on 
the  inhabitants  was  the  fear  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  to  whom 
it  had  been  promised,  if  Oaterina  con- 
sented, that  they  should  sack  the  city. 
But  Oaterina  refused  to  allow  this,  to 
the  fierce  indignation  of  the  troops. 
This  she  did  for  the  sake  of  the  women, 
for  whom  she  had  a  consideration 
wholly  in  advance  of  her  time.  When 
the  magnates  of  the  city  came  to  the 
castle  to  tender  their  homage  and  ex* 
cuses  to  Oaterina  she  received  them 
graciously,  clad  in  mourning  weeds. 
But  when,  a  few  hours  later,  her  young 
son,  Ottaviano,  now  lord  of  Forli,  was 
led  into  her  presence  and  fell  weeping 
Into  his  mother's  arms,  he  found  her 
clad  in  all  her  royal  splendor,  magnifi- 
cent in  her  beauty  and  her  radiant 
attitude  of  triumph. 
.  And  in  triumph  she  re-entered  Forll, 
surrounded  by  the  lords  of  Mantua, 
Bologna,  Bergamo,  Milan,  and  others, 
and  triumphantly  she  resumed  the 
reins  of  government;  for  though  Ot- 
taviano was  nominally  the  lord,  in 
reality  it  was  his  mother  who  reigned. 
Her  first  steps  were  directed  to  the 
church  of  the  city's  patron  saint,  Mer- 
curiale.  It  happened  to  be  his  feast- 
day.  After  hearing  mass  and  thanking 
heaven  for  its  protection,  Oaterina  at 
once  occupied  herself  with  worldly 
affairs.  To  begin  with,  she  sought  to 
punish  the  rebels  and  the  murderers 
of  her  husband.  She  demanded  and  re- 
ceived the  value  of  what  had  been 
stolen  from  their  palace;  she  banished, 
executed,  tortured  in  the  most  relent- 
less mode,  all  who  had  been  directly  or 
indirectly  concerned  in  the  uprising. 
Orsi's  old  father  was  killed  in  the  most 
abominable  fashion,  after  he  had 
been  morally  and  physically  tortured. 
There  was  no  end  to  the  bloodshed,  the 
reprisals,  the  revenge.  So  terrible  was 
Oaterina's  vengeance  that  It  overshot  its 


mark,  and  made  her  fresh  enemies 
among  her  subjects.  Even  the  most 
pessimist  of  modems,  reading  these 
accounts,  must  admit  that  a  change  for 
the  better  has  taken  place  in  human 
progress. 

Alas  for  heroic  Oaterina!  She  might 
build  and  endow  as  many  churches  as 
she  would  to  prove  her  pious  spirit, 
she  might  remit  taxes,  she  might  enjoy 
the  protection  of  pope  and  duke,  never- 
theless her  edifice  was  but  reared  on 
sand.  Notwithstanding,  this  doughty 
woman  managed  for  yet  another  twelve 
years  to  uphold  her  authority,  and  only 
ceded  to  brute  force.  Perhaps  she 
would  not  even  have  ceded  to  that,  had 
she  not  ceded  before  to  a  yet  stronger 
force,  though  apparently  more  gentle. 
It  was  the  little  god  of  love  with  his 
bow  and  dart  who  was  to  cause  the 
mischief. 

At  the  time  of  her  widowhood  Oater- 
ina was  but  twenty-five  years  old- 
handsome,  respected,  admired,  feared. 
No  wonder  that  she  was  soon  sur- 
rounded with  aspirants  to  her  affection 
—affection  that  she  had  hitherto  never 
bestowed;  for  though  she  could  not 
possibly  have  loved  the  cowardly,  cruel 
Glrolamo,  she  made  him  a  faithful  wife. 
Even  though  he  bad  of  late  left  all  the 
cares  and  responsiibilities  of  govern- 
ment in  her  hands,  yet  he  was  an  ap- 
parent support  to  her  nevertheless;  she 
could  shield  herself  in  face  of  her  foes 
under  his  fictitious  will.  Now  she  was 
all  alone,  and  a  widow.  On  the  other 
hand,  Oaterina,  however  much  she 
might  long,  with  her  fiery  Bomagnolo 
blood,  to  love  and  be  loved,  never  lost 
her  keen  insight.  She  knew  that  should 
she  marry  she  would  lose  the  guardian- 
ship over  her  children,  and  would  no 
longer  reign  as  their  proxy,— would 
have  to  resign  them  into  the  hands  of 
guardians,  who  would  more  than  prob- 
ably oust  them  from  their  possessions; 
and  this,  for  their  sake,  whom  she 
tenderly  loved,  and  for  her  own,  she 
could  not  contemplate.  But  many  con- 
flicts must  have  waged  their  angry 
fights  in  that  woman's  proud  breast 
Girolamo  had  not  been  long  dead  ere 
rumor  said  that  his  widow  was  about 
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to  wed  the  handaome  young  Ordelaffi  of 
Forli.  And  her  behavior  to  him  cer- 
tainly gave  color  to  this  report  When 
she  heard  it,  however,  she  was  f  nrlous, 
and  punished  with  imprisonment  and 
banishment  those  who  had  dared  to 
spread  or  report  it— punished  them  so 
severely,  so  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
crime,  that  forever  after  no  one  dared 
to  open  their  mouths  concerning  her 
love  affairs;  and  even  when  she  openly 
flaunted  them,  they  acted  the  part  of 
the  emperor's  new  clothes.  Many 
modems  could  wish  they  could  put 
down  Idle  and  cankerous  cackle  con- 
cerning their  private  affairs  with  an 
equally  drastic  hand.  For  the  report, 
like  too  many  such  reports,  had  done 
her  real  harm.  The  governors  of  her 
citadels,  who,  after  all,  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  Ottaviano,  not  to  her, 
grew  restless,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
dispute  her  authority.  Even  Tommaso 
Feo  grew  suspicious  and  disobedient. 
To  conciliate  him  she  married  him  to 
her  step-sister  Bianca.  Even  this  did 
not  suffice  Then  she  feigned  love  for 
him  herself,  and  tricked  him  out  of  the 
castle  by  her  seductive  ways.  Scarcely 
had  he  fallen  into  the  trap  than  she  took 
him  prisoner  in  another  sense  from 
what  he  expected,  and  elevated  his 
younger  brother  Gdacomo  in  his  stead. 
It  was  on  Giacomo  thait  she  had  really 
set  her  eyes.  As  he  appears  In  the 
Forli  fresco,  he  was  certainly  just  the 
kind  of  man  to  catch  the  fancy  of  an 
amazon  like  Oaiterina— a  ruddy-cheeked; 
curly-haired  giant  Thus  this  young 
man,  barely  twenty,  found  himself  in  a 
moment  governor  of  the  two  chief  forts 
of  the  domain,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  troops,  as  well  as  Gaterina's  proxy 
and  lover.  He  was  the  Ruy  Bias  of  his 
age.  "Fortune  carried  this  man  at  one 
and  the  same  time  into  the  heaven  of 
Venus  and  of  Mars,*'  says  a  contem- 
porary chronicler.  After  a  time  she 
secretly  married  him,  but  woe  to  her 
subject  who  would  have  dared  to  state 
the  fact! 

After  this  event,  and  after  she  had 
given  over  to  trusty  dependents  the 
other  important  outposts  of  her  domain, 
Gateiina  felt  more  at  ease.    Yet  it  was 


not  long  ere  she  became  the  slave  of  the 
young  tyrant  she  had  chosen  for  her- 
self. Giacomo,  like  all  upstarts,  lost 
his  head  at  the  splendor  of  the  position 
into  which  he  had  so  suddenly  been 
elevated.  He  treated  the  ancient  fam- 
ilies of  Forli  with  haughty  disdain; 
he  even  treated  the  real  lord  of 
Forli,  Ottaviano,  with  such  arrogance 
that  the  boy  detested  him  and  vowed 
revenge  for  these  iiisults.  And  since 
every  one  deemed  him  Gaterina's 
lover  and  not  her  husband,  his  insolent 
attitude  was  held  the  more  unpardon- 
able. 

While  these  things  were  happening 
in  Forli,  on  the  larger  stage  of  Italian 
affairs  there  were  new  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  meet  Innocent  VIII.  was 
dead,  and  Alexander  Borgia  reigned  in 
his  place.  He  had  been  Ottaviano's 
godfather,  and  promised  Gaterina  that 
he  would  care  for  her  boy  as  Sixtus  had 
cared  for  her.  He  even  offered  him  his 
daughter,  the  notorious  Lucrezia  Bor- 
gia, to  wife;  but  this  Gaterina  refused, 
much  to  the  pope's  displeasure.  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  too  was  dead,  and  with 
his  disappearance  from  politics  these 
were  thrown  into  yet  greater  confusion; 
for  no  doubt,  with  all  his  faults,  he  had 
known  how  to  steer  the  ship  of  Stata 
His  death  threw  the  peninsula  into  two 
hostile  camps,  both  of  whom  sought 
to  win  over  the  alliance  of  Gaterina, 
whose  army  they  knew  to  be  well 
organized,  and  whose  little  State  was 
important  as  lying  on  the  highroad 
from  Upper  to  Lower  Italy.  Gaterina, 
like  the  wise  helmswoman  she  was, 
tacked  her  course,  waiting  to  see  which 
party  would  offer  her  most  advantages; 
but  when  Gharles  VIII.  of  France  came 
into  Italy  as  the  ally  of  the  pope,  Gater- 
ina, after  some  dubious  attempts  at  a 
neutral  attitude,  put  herself  on  the  side 
of  the  French.  When  the  latter  did 
not  maintain  their  compacts,  and 
plundered  and  sacked  friendly  cities, 
Gaterina  boldly  entered  their  camp,  and 
saved  her  dty  from  the  claws  of  the 
hungered  and  booty-craving  Gallic 
troops.  Then,  later,  when  events  took 
yet  another  turn,  Gaterina,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  made  a  volte  face 
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and  tacked  cleverly  between  the  con- 
tending parties. 

Could  she  but  have  tacked  as  cleverly 
in  her  own  family,  where  matters  were 
going  from  bad  to  worse!  Ottaviano, 
who  was  now  sixiteen,  and  who  chafed 
under  the  arrogant  bearing  of  Feo, 
whom  he  regarded  as  merely  his  ser- 
vant, was  confirmed  and  strengthened 
in  hto  aggressive  attKude  by  Fee's 
enemies-Hind  they  were  many,  pro- 
voked by  his  insolent  bearing.  Though 
by  nature  weak  and  timid,  there  were 
Umits  beyond  which  Ottaviano  could 
not  endure;  and  when  on  one  occasion 
the  lad  contradicted  him,  the  parvenu 
gave  his  young  lord  a  sounding  box  on 
the  ear.  This  was  too  much  for  even 
the  lackeys.  One  of  these  put  himself 
in  accord  with  certain  noblemen  of 
ForU  to  plot  the  murder  of  Giacomo 
Feo.  In  those  days  it  was  easy  to  find 
&ftuH  to  execute  these  little  jobs;  indeed 
their  race  is  not  quite  extinct  in  modern 
Italy.  One  August  evening  (1405) 
Caterina,  her  daughter  Bianca,  her 
court  ladies,  her  sons  Ottaviano  and 
Oesare,  and  a  large  following  of  retain- 
ers, returned  to  the  city  from  a  hunting 
excursion.  Caterina  drove,  the  rest 
were  on  horseback.  The  day's  sport 
had  been  good,  the  booty  was  large,  the 
party  merry,  and,  singing  and  laughing, 
they  pursued  their  way  through  the 
crooked  streets.  A  halt  was  made  by  a 
bridge.  When  all  had  passed  exc^t 
Feo,  an  accomplice  stopped  him  ito  ask 
a  trivial  question,  and  at  that  signal  the 
murderers  fell  upon  him,  killed  and 
mutilated  him,  and  then  threw  him  into 
the  moat.  Caterina,  when  she  heard 
his  first  cry,  left  her  carriage,  and  seiz- 
ing the  'first  horse  that  came  to  hand, 
sprang  upon  it  and  galloped  to  the 
citadel.  Her  guilty  sons  sought  shelter 
in  a  friendly  house.  Only  two  of  all 
the  suite  turned  upon  the  mur- 
derers, who  coolly  replied  ttiat  they 
had  but  executed  the  ordere  of  Cater- 
ina and  her  sons.  Caterina,  when 
she  heard  this,  was  beside  herself. 
Indeed  both  her  fury  and  her  grief 
were  great,  for  she  had  loved  Feo 
devotedly.  Her  vengeance  on  his  mur- 
derers was  terrible.   JJever  in  all  her 


life  had  she  been  00  cruel,  so  merciless. 
On  this  occasion  she  spared  neither 
women  nor  children;  it  seemed  as 
though  she  would  extirpate  the  whole 
clan  of  her  foes.  Indeed  so  great  was 
her  cruelty  that,  iron  woman  though  sue 
was,  relentless  and  with  no  trace  of 
mawkishness  in  her  composition,  yet 
nevertheless  remorse  for  her  actions  at 
this  time  is  said  to  have  embittervd  all 
her  later  life.  As  for  the  real  instigator 
of  the  murder,  Ottaviano,  she  shut  him 
up  in  solitary  confinement,  and  it 
wanted  little  but  he  would  iuive  died 
under  her  hands. 

Happily  her  attention  was  necessarily 
distracted  by  politics.  Madonna  di 
Forli  was  a  great  personage,  respected 
and  feared  in  the  political  world.  Her 
soldiers,  whom  she  trained  herself, 
were  the  most  skilful  in  central  Italy. 
Her  alliance  was  worth  winning.  The 
Medici,  being  reinstated  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Florence,  whence  Savonarola 
had  evicted  them,  sougM  to  win  her 
over  to  their  side  and  that  of  the 
French.  To  this  end  they  sent  her  an 
envoy  in  the  shape  of  Giovanni  de' 
Medici.  They  could  have  made  no 
wiser  move.  Giovanni  was  <dever,  but 
what  was  more,  Giovanni  was  the 
handsomest  man  of  his  day.  He  had 
not  long  been  at  Forli  ere  rumor  said  he 
was  Caterlna's  lover.  Of  course  she 
denied  it,—  denied  It  even  after  she  had 
borne  him  a  son,  even  after  he  and  all 
his  suite  openly  lived  in  her  castle.  At 
last,  however,  she  had  to  admit  the  fact 
to  her  relations  and  her  son,  who  sanc- 
tioned the  marriage,  but  comprehended 
the  need  for  continued  secrecy,  lest 
Caterina  should  lose  the  guardianship 
of  her  first  children.  The  danger  of  this 
was  great,  and  to  stem  it  Caterina  and 
all  her  progeny  present  and  to  come 
were  created  Florentine  citizens;  and 
this  act  legitimized  the  first-bom  of  her 
connection  with  Giovanni,  he  who  after- 
wards became  the  famous  oondottiere, 
Giovanni  delle  Bande  N^re,  called  '*the 
first  colonel  of  a  regiment,"  and  who 
was  unquestionably  the  father  of 
modem  military  discipline.  On  another 
occasion  there  was  sent  to  Caterina  as 
Florentine  envoy  no  less  a  personage 
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than  Nlcco^K  MACchiavelli.  He  found, 
it  seems,  her  diplomatic  talents  a 
match  for  his  owiK  tor  in  his  letters  to 
the  signoria  he  tellm  among  oth«r 
things,  how  on  certain  49ys  Madonna 
was  not  visible  because  "th%  baby  was 
iU." 

The  union  with  Giovanni  was  i|pt  to 
be  of  kmg  duration.  To  aid  the  Floi^p- 
tines,  sore  pressed  by  Pisa,  Gaterina 
sent  her  husband  and  son  with  a  picked 
army  to  Join  her  allies..  While  in  camp 
Giovanni  was  taken  seriously  111. 
Caterlna  hastened  to  his  side,  and  he 
died  in  her  arms.  She  was  Inconsol- 
able; and  Indeed  she  had  loet  much  in 
Mm,  and  from  this  time  forward  her 
star  was  on  the  wane.  It  is  character- 
istic of  the  times  that  after  his  death 
Caterlna  made  her  marriage  publicly 
known. 

Alexander  VI.  was,  if  possible,  even 
more  ambitious  for  his  family  than 
Sixtus  IV.  It  was  his  desire  to  found 
a  kingdom  for  his  favorite  son,  Gsesar 
Borgia,  and  to  thl«  end  he  wished  to 
stir  up  dissatisfactions  In  Italy,  to  oust 
the  Sforzas  f com  Milan,  Oaterina  from 
the  Romagna,  and  pass  the  whole  under 
one  head.  A  pretext  for  dissension  was 
soon  found  in  those  days,  and  after  a 
while  the  Venetians  and  the  Borgias,  in 
alliance  with  the  French,  grew  menac- 
ing for  Gaterina's  little  realm.  At  first 
she  clung  to  her  old  alliance  with 
Florence,  but  soon  found  that  this  was 
a  broken  reed.  In  those  days  her  life 
was  that  of  the  camp.  She  herself  led 
her  troops  to  battle;  and  it  was  due 
solely  to  her  personal  watchfulness  and 
military  stratagem  that  Forli  was  not 
taken  by  a  military  ruse.  Glad  In  a  full 
suite  of  chain-armor,  she  rode  with  her 
captains.  To  this  day  there  is  shown 
at  the  Museum  of  Bologna  a  suit  of 
armor  believed  to  be  hers.  It  is  said 
that  she  kept  her  accounts  when  in 
camp  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and 
that  her  soldiers  were  always  well  paid 
and  well  fed.  And  she  had  need  of 
them,  left  thus  alone  to  defy  single- 
handed  the  power  of  the  allied  forces  of 
Ceesar  Borgia  and  the  king  of  France, 
who  were  devastating  Italy.  On  every 
Bide  treachery  surrounded  the  dauntless 


woman,  and  many  a  statesman  would 
have  given  In  in  despair  under  such 
circumstances,  nor  would  any  have 
blamed  -him.  But  Gaterina  was  not 
made  of  stuff  that  could  so  easily  be 
daunted.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy 
odds  against  her,  notwithstanding  that 
the  plague  raged  in  her  little  kingdom, 
and  that  her  youngest  and  dearly-loved 
boy  lay  sick  unto  death,  she  prepared 
her  men-at-arms  and  her  fortress  for 
resistance,  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
measures  as  swift  and  effectual  as  any 
that  could  be  used  at  the  present  day, 
she  checked  the  progress  of  the  plague 
before  it  had  taken  too  vast  propor- 
tions. The  strong  places  were  pro- 
visioned and  ammunitioned  for  a  siege, 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  was  rendered 
difficult  by  artificial  Inundations. 
Daily  Gaterina  passed  her  army  in  re- 
view; she  attended  to  everything  her- 
self, great  or  small.  A  ride  across  the 
Apennines  to  Florence  convinced  her 
that  she  could  liope  for  no  help  thence 
—the  Florentines  were  themselves  in  an 
ugly  difficulty  with  Pope  Borgia;  but 
as  she  still  deemed  them  her  best 
friends,  she  sent  all  her  children  except 
her  eldest  sons,  all  her  Jewels  and 
valuables,  to  a  country  house  of  her 
late  husband's,  close  by  the  Amo  city, 
for  safe  keeping. 

Then,  absolutely  alone  and  unsup- 
ported, this  heroic  woman  Intrenched 
herself  In  her  citadel  and  awaited  the 
approach  of  Gsesar  Borgia  and  his 
hordes,  resolved  to  uphold,  while  breath 
and  strength  were  in  iher,  the  noble 
condottiere  traditions  of  the  great  Sforza 
name,  to  which  her  uncle  of  Milan  had 
proved  untrue.  Nearer  and  nearer 
drew  the  Borgia  troops.  Their  first 
point  of  attack  was  Imola,  which, 
though  it  was  strongly  walled  and  de- 
fended, they  were  able  to  take  at  once 
owing  to  treachery.  Their  next  march 
was  on  to  Forli,  where  Gaterina  herself 
held  the  stronghold.  Up  to  the  last 
moment  of  the  foe's  approach  she  had 
contrived  to  fortify  her  position,  spar- 
ing nothing— no  garden,  however  dear 
to  her,  no  house  that  might  prove  of 
value  as  a  point  of  vantage.  Still  she 
did  not  wholly  trust  her  citizens,  though 
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they  had  sworn  they  would  stand  by 
her  to  the  bitter  end.    They  knew,  too, 
flfi  well  as  she  the  reputation  borne  by 
Caesar's  soldiers— verily  no  good  one— 
and  what  awaited  their  city  did  It  fall 
into    his    clutches.     Still,    when    the 
critical  moment  approached,  Gaterina, 
who  expected  no  deeds  of  heroism  from 
her  subjects,  deemed  it  well  to  aide  the 
city  magnates  what  it  was  they  meaat 
to  do;  they  had  better  tell  her  candidly. 
A  candid  and  direct  answer  it  is  always 
difficult  to  get  from  an  Italian.    They 
sent  vacillating  and  ambiguous  replies. 
Gaterina  should  consider  well  ere  axit- 
Ing;  was  it  not  perhaps  better  to  yield 
to  superior  force?  there  might  be  a 
change  of  popes,  and  then  she  and  her 
family   would   be  reinstated;   all  the 
cardinals  had  not  voted  in  favor  of 
Gaesar,— and  suchlike  empty  phrases. 
Then  Gaterina  spoke  up.    "Oh,  chicken- 
livered,  do  you  not  comprehend  that  a 
ruined  State  Is  still  better  than  none? 
Do     what     you     please     with     your 
city,  but  with  regard  to  the  citadel  I 
will  show  the  Borgia  that  a  woman  is 
also    capable    of    shooting    cannons." 
After    this    defiant    speech    the    city 
fathers  held  council,   with  the  result 
that  they  resolved  to  abandon  any  at- 
tempts at  resistance.    Gaterina  received 
their  messengers  graciously,  bade  them 
a  courteous  farewell,  and  then,  as  soon 
as  they  had  re-entered  the  city  gates, 
let  her  cannons  play  over  them  a  little 
as  a  sign  that  she  was  resolved  to  resist 
to  the  uttermost    And  Indeed  her  army 
and  stores  were  large,  and  Oaterlna's 
courage,  which  she  diffused  to  all  about 
her,  seemed  Inexhaustible  as  weU. 

On  December  19,  14©9,  amid  stream- 
ing rain,  Gsesar  Borgia,  mounted  on  a 
white  horse,  rode  into  Forll  at  the  head 
of  his  four  thousand  men.  The  stand- 
ard of  the  Ghurch  was  borne  before 
him;  beside  him  rode  Frenchmen  of 
high  standing  and  honor.  Scarcely, 
however,  were  the  men  disbanded  than 
their  wild  work  of  rapine,  plunder,  and 
loot  began,  and  was  pursued  with  the 
more  vigor  because,  owing  to  the  heavy 
rain,  the  men  sought  shelter  in  the 
houses.  Gaesar,  who  did  not  wish  to 
make  a   bad    Impression  on  his  new 


citizens,  tried  to  stem  their  excesses  in 
a  measure,  but  it  was  quite  In  vain. 
They  were  beyond  his  control,  or  rather 
they  were  acting  as  (he  had  ever  alk>wed 
them  to  do.    Meantime  Gaterina  held 
the  fortress,  and  Gaesar  could  not  even 
begin    his   attack,    for    his   battering 
ammunition  had  not  yet  arrived.    On 
Ghrlstmas  day   Gaterina  displayed  a 
flag  bearing  a  Uon  on  its  field.    This  was 
a  ruse  on  her  part,  and  It  succeeded; 
for  the  sight  of  this  lion  spread  terror 
among  her  enemies,  who  held  It  for  the 
standard  of  St.  Mark,  and  deemed  that 
Gaterina  had  that  powerful  republic 
behind   her.    To  further  enforce  this 
Idea,   Gaterina  sent  continual  volleys 
of  cannon  into  her  late  dty.    Gaesar 
began  to  think  discretion  the  better  part 
of  valor,  and  resolved  to  attempt  a 
friendly  solution  of  the  problem.    He 
humiliated  himself  so  far  as  tx>  ride  out 
one  evening  to  the  fortress,  attended 
only  by  a  trumpeter,  and  asked  for  a 
personal  coUoquy  with  the  countess. 
Gaterina    instantly   appeared    on    the 
battlements    above    the    drawbridge. 
Gaesar  lifted  his  helmet  respectfully  and 
addressed  her.    What  the  two  f  oe««  said 
to  one  another  the  contemporary  chron- 
iclers do  not  know,  while  later  histo- 
rians give  the  conversation  In  great 
detail    After  a  time  Gaterina  bowed 
politely   and   withdrew,   while   Gaesar 
turned  his  horse  about  and  rode  off. 
His  mission  cannot  have  seemed  en- 
tirely hopeless  to  him,  for  next  day  he 
again  rode  out  to  the  castle  and  offered 
to  give  Gaterina  his  three  French  cap- 
tains as  hostages  of  his  word.    But  this 
offer  too  Gaterina  refused.    She  did  not 
trust  the  word  of  a  Gaesar  Borgia,  and 
no  wonder.    Gonsequently  no  solution 
but  war  to  the  knife  was  possible.    On 
December  28, 1499,  he  opened  his  attack 
on  the  citadel,  and  Gaterina  answered 
bravely.    This  went  on  for  some  days. 
Gaterina  herself  Inhabited  the  topmost 
tower  of  the  citadel,  whence  she  could 
survey  the  whole  neighboring  oountir 
and  the  movements  of  her  foes.    Thence 
she  saw  the  sun  set  on  the  century,  a 
fin  de  sl^le  not  effete  and  exhausted 
like  our  own,  but  fierce  and  bloody,  liice 
a  wounded  beast  at  bay.   The  situation 
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wa«  pretty  desperate.     There  was  no 
retrogression  possible.    Gsesar  placed  a 
price  of  tentbonsand  ducats  on  her  head; 
she  answered,  offering  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  for  his.    For  a  time  all 
went   welL     Wihat  the   besiegers  de- 
stroyed in  the  day,  Gaterina  and  her 
men  repaired  at  night    She  was  inde- 
fatigable, and,  a  cuirass  over  her  dress, 
she  passed  from  point  to  point,  advis- 
ing, encouraging,  helping.    But  at  last 
the  besiegers  got  the  upper  hand  and 
I>enetrated  Into  the  fortress.    Even  then 
Gaterina  did  not  yield.    She  caused  a 
tower  in  whidh  they  had  intrenched 
themselves  to  be  undermined  and  ex- 
ploded.   But  more  and  ever  more  of  the 
enemies'  men  entered  the  castle,  and 
at  last  it  was  only  Gaterina's  dwelling- 
place  that  waa  not  in   their   hands. 
Then  she  resolved  on  taking  a  desperate 
measure.    Surrounded  by  her  brothers 
and  suite,   she   burst  In   among   her 
enemies,  wounding,  killing,  trampling 
them  down  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  cut 
their  way  through.     A  wild  scene  of 
murderous   confusion    ensued.     Gater- 
ina was  taken  several  Idmes,  but  her 
people  succeeded  In  rescuing  her  again 
from  the  hands  of  Borgia's  men.    For 
two  hours  the  wildest  confusion  reigned 
in  the  courtyard;  yet  even  when  she 
knew  full  well  that  the  game  was  lost, 
Gaterina  would  not  give  herself  up. 
She  made  a  last  forlorn  effort  to  evict 
the  foe  by  smoking  him  out,  causing 
every   available  bit  of   wood   to    be 
llglhted.   And  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
this  measure  was  to  meet  with  some 
success,     when    suddenly    the    wind 
veered  and  the  thick  waves  of  smoke 
were  turned  on  the  besieged  In  lieu  of 
the  besiegers.    Even  then  Gaterina  was 
not  crushed.    Under  cover  of  the  smoke 
she  still  fought  desperately;  but  when 
the  fumes  lifted  for  a  moment,  a(he  saw 
to  her  dismay  that  without  her  orders 
a  white  flag  of  truce  had  been  drawn 
up  on  her  towers,  and  that  white  hand- 
kerchiefii  were  waving  from  the  stems 
of  lances  and  firelocks.   Then,  and  then 
only,  Gaterina  admitted  ahe  was  van- 
quished, aud  retired  from  the  scene  of 
action  into  her  fastness.    Meanwhile, 
though  the  fighting  was  ended,  murder 


and  plundering  continued  till  far  into 
the  night;  and  when  all  was  over  four 
hundred  and  fifty  corpses  were  picked 
up  from  the  courtyard  floor,  not  to  men- 
tion the  hundreds  of  wounded  men  who 
lay  about  on  all  sides. 

Gsesar  Borgia  was  not  on  the  spot 
when  the  fortress  surrendered.  At  the 
news  he  Instantly  took  to  horse,  and 
gave  orders  to  watch  closely,  for  he 
feared  his  prey  might  still  escape  him. 
Then  he  summoned  Gaterina  to  treat 
with  him.  When  she  heard  the  notes  of 
his  trumpeter,  she  appeared  at  a  win- 
dow of  her  eyrie.  Gsesar  bade  her 
peremptorily  to  issue  orders  tha4:  the 
murdering  below  should  cease.  She 
was  about  to  answer  him  when  an  iron 
hand  seized  her  by  the  nai>e  of  her  neck« 
A  landsknecht  had  penetrated  into  her 
last  retreat  and  declared  her  his 
prisoner.  She  bowed  a  courteous  leave- 
taking  to  Gsesar  Borgia,  as  though  say- 
ing she  had  to  quit  him  against  her  will, 
and  gave  herself  up  to  the  captain- 
general  of  the  French  forces.  Borgia 
claimed  her  as  his  prey.  After  some 
squabbling,  the  Frenchman  yielded  her 
up  in  return  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Then  Gaterina  was  led  out  of  the  cit- 
adel, a  prisoner,  to  Borgia's  palace  at 
Forli.  What  a  different  entry  was  this 
from  that  which  she  had  made  ere  while! 
Her  path  lay  over  the  wounded  and 
dying,  and  past  ruins,  desolation,  and 
misery.  T7p  to  this  point  Gsesar  Borgia 
had  behaved  with  all  due  politeness  and 
respect  to  his  foe.  But  when  he  found 
tha4:  she  had  not  her  children  with  her, 
as  <he  deemed,  when  he  had  searched  in 
vain  for  them  among  the  ruins  of  the 
stronghold,  and  listened  to  Gaterlna's 
triumphant  tones,  telling  him  that  these 
victims  had  at  least  escaped  his  wrath, 
then  his  triie  nature  asserted  itself,  and 
he  subjected  her  to  every  indignity  and 
shame  and  abomination,  of  which  only 
a  Borgia  could  be  capable.  His  worthy 
father,  the  pope,  liad  bidden  him  kill 
Gaterina;  but  when  he  too  learnt  the 
news  that  her  children  were  safe,  he 
countermanded  the  order,  and  bade  his 
son  bring  their  prisoner  to  Borne.  Glad 
in  a  handsome  gown  of  black  satin,  her 
head  wreathed  in  black,  Gaterina  rode 
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beside  her  enemy  out  of  the  city  that 
had  been  hers,  only  two  servants  and 
two  maids  of  honor  accompanying  her. 
Gsesar  had  not  well  started  on  his 
journey  when  he  was  stopped  by  the 
French  captain-general,  who  declared 
that  he  must  deliver  up  Gaterina,  as  it 
was  against  the  French  law  to  take 
prisoner  a  woman.  This  sudden  out- 
burst of  knightly  feeling  rested,  how- 
ever, on  no  sounder  basis  than  the  fact 
that  Borgia  had  not  paid  out  in  full  the 
sum  he  had  promised  in  return  for  his 
prisoner.  After  some  wretched  hag- 
gling among  these  worthy  comrades, 
Gaterina  was  at  last  handed  over  again 
to  Borgia,  and  the  custodian  of  French 
honor  went  off  satisfled  with  a  pocket- 
ful of  ducats. 

The  indignities  Gaterina  had  to  suffer 
at  the  Borgias'  hands  on  this  ride  to 
Rome  passes  words.  On  February  26, 
1500,  the  Eternal  Oity  was  at  last 
reached.  It  has  been  told  that  Gsesar 
Borgia  led  his  prisoner  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  Rome  as  erst  thie 
Bmperor  Aurelian  led  Queen  Zenobia; 
but  this  is  not  true.  The  pope  himself 
came  out  to  meet  her,  lind  received  her 
courteously,  confining  her  In  the  Belve- 
dere of  the  Vatican  with  twenty  men  to 
guard  her.  It  was  while  in  this  place 
that  she  learnt  the  dread  news  of  the 
discomfiture  of  the  whole  house  of 
Sforza,  her  uncle  the  cardinal  and 
Ludovico  11  Mon>  having  both  been 
carried  prisoners  to  France.  Not  even 
this  blow  broke  the  dauntless  spirit. 
She  busied  herself  in  planning  a  mode 
of  escape.  It  failed,  however,  and  com- 
ing to  the  Borgias'  ears,  they  deemed 
it  wiser  to  put  her  in  safer  keeping;  so 
she  was  removed  to  the  Gastle  of  St. 
Angelo,  which  she  had  once  held  de- 
fiantly against  the  whole  GoUege  of 
Gardinals.  There  was  an  irony  of  fate 
truly  in  this,  which  doubtless  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  this  clever  woman. 
That  the  Borgias  did  not  employ  their 
favorite  methods  of  poison  upon  her 
is  a  marvel.  That  they  desired  her 
death  is  certain;  for  when  after  a  while, 
owing  to  confinement  and  harsh  treat- 
ment, she  fell  seriously  ill,  they  could 
hardly    conceal    their    disappointment 


that  she  did  not  die.   They  even  went 
so  far  as  to  accuse  her  of  trying  to 
poison  them,  and  had  her  tried  on  this 
plea;  but  at  the  trial,  besides  roundly 
denying  the  accusation,  she  made  such 
revelations  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  pope  and  his  worthy  son  had  be- 
haved to  her,  that  the  pope  caused  the 
trial  to  be  swiftly  broken  off,  and  bade 
that  no  further  reference  be  made  to  it. 
But   besides   physical   sufferings   and 
privations,    Gaterina    had    to    endure 
mental  trials.    Her  eldest  sons  urged 
her  to  cede  her  rights  on  Imola  and  Forli 
in  return  for  money  and  a  cardinal's  hat 
and  bishop's  mitre  respectively.    Fur- 
ther, she  mourned  the  absence  of  her 
adored  youngest  son,  Giovanni,  whom 
liOrenzino  de'  Medici  tried  to  withdraw 
from  his  mother's  guardianship.    For 
eighteen  months  did  she  thus  languish 
in  prison,  nor  would  she  have  been  re- 
leased perchance  even  then  but  for  a 
curious  Incident    In  June,   1501,   the 
same   captain-general   of   the   French 
troops  who  had  delivered  her  over  to 
Gsesar   Borgia   as    a   hostage   passed 
through  Rome  on  his  march  against 
Naples.    While  going  through  Upper 
Italy  he  had  heard  the  people  singing 
the  tragic  fate  of  Gaterina  In  many  a 
f olk-song,  ~  f or  Gaterina,   her   adven- 
tures, her  Joys,  and  her  sorrows,  had 
already  become  legendary,  and  inflamed 
the  poetic  imagination  of  the  Italian 
people     The   most  popular  of  these 
songs  was  entitled   "Lamento."    The 
verse  of  this  long  lament  is  rough,  but 
not  without  melody.    Its  burden  goes:— 

Scolta  questa  sconsolata 
Gaterina  da  Forlivo. 

Listen  to  the  broken-hearted 
Gaterina  of  Forlivo. 

"I  who  wore  scarlet,"  she  says,  "must 
now  wear  mourning.  No  armed  knight 
comes  to  help  me.  All  the  world  mur- 
murs against  ungrateful  Italy.  I  do 
not  mind  dying  if  I  die  in  my  own  strong 
citadel."  She  sings  of  her  sons  Otta* 
viano  and  Galeaszo,  of  her  uncle  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  of  the  king  of  France, 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  of  the  Venetians, 
the    Genoese.     She   mentions   all   her 
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captains  by  name.  It  is  easy  to  fancy 
the  women  singing  these  melancholy 
yeraes  in  the  long  winter  eyenlngs  as 
they  ait  spinning  round  their  flickering 
oil'lamps,  singing  it  to  those  curious 
half-Anir1>lc  tunes  of  theirs,  which  have 
a  long-drawn  note  at  the  end,— tunes 
that  are  always  echoing  among  the 
Italian  hills.  It  was  thus  that  the 
French  captain  leamt  that  Osesar 
Borgia  had  iM>t  k^pt  his  word,  and  that 
Oaterina  was,  ssfter  all,  a  prisoner.  He 
knew,  farther,  that  his  master  the  king 
of  France,  like  all  Burope,  for  the 
ffiatter  of  that,  was  indignant  at  the 
general  behavior  of  the  Borgias.  Ar- 
rived in  Rome,  he  instantly  demanded 
Oaterina's  liberation  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  France,  and  under  the  plea  that 
she  had  become  his  subject  when  taken 
pijsoner,  and  that  Frenchmen  did  not 
>m(prison  women.  Caesar,  like  the 
coward  he  was,  blustered  and  swore 
and  proitested,  but  yielded  at  last,  be- 
cause he  could  not  do  otherwise.  Gater- 
ina  had  t»  sign  a  document  renouncing 
for  herself  and  her  sons  their  rights 
over  their  realm,  had  to  pay  two  thou- 
sand ducats  to  the  Borgia  for  expenses, 
and  was  then  free  to  leave  her  dungeon. 
She  took  up  her  abode  in  Rome  in  the 
splendid  palace  of  Cardinal  Riario, 
known  as  the  Cancelleria  to  this  day. 

When  she  had  ridden  forth,  thin  and 
pale,  from  her  prison,  she  was  so 
changed  that  she  was  almost  unrecog- 
nizable; for  beside  the  havoc  wrought 
on  her  person  by  the  damp  cells  of  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  and  the  tortures  to 
which  the  Borgias  had  subjected  her, 
the  solitary  confinement,  the  want  of 
active  employment,  had  giyen  her  time 
for  thought,  and  she  remembered  and 
repented  many  of  her  deeds  of  blood 
with  a  remorse  that  took  so  acute  a 
form  that  her  sons  had  frequently  to 
implore  her  not  to  let  herself  *'be  thus 
tempted  by  the  devil  to  despair,  and 
remember  that  one  drop  of  Christ's 
blood  would  suffice  to  justify  your  Ex- 
cellency and  to  wipe  out  all  the  sins  of 
helL"  These  haunting  fears  made  her 
restless,  her  longing  after  her  youngest 
bom  made  her  desire  to  be  near  him, 
and  she  therefore  asked  and  obtained  a 


safe-conduct  from  the  pope  to  travel  to 
Florence.  In  the  end  she  did  not  make 
use  of  It  She  mistrusted  Cnsar  Borgia, 
and  feared  he  might  cause  her  to  be 
taken  by  some  of  his  minions.  At  dead 
of  night  she  stole  away  by  sea  to  Ostia, 
and  thence  to  Leghorn.  At  Florence 
her  brother-in-law  Lorenzino  received 
her  courteously,  and  installed  her  in  the 
house  of  her  dead  husband  Giovanni, 
the  beautiful  Villa  di  CasteUo,  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Morello,  and 
which  is  now  a  royal  country-house. 
Between  this  house  and  a  cooler  resi- 
d^ice  in  the  Casentino,  where  she 
pursued  her  favorite  occupations  of 
agriculture  and  cattle-breeding,  were 
passed  the  last  years  of  this  heroic 
warrior-woman.  But  even  here  peace 
was  not  hers.  First  she  was  implored 
by  her  late  subjects,  who  groaned  under 
Caesar  Borgia's  rule,  to  come  to  their 
aid;  a  new  marriage  was  projected  for 
her,  that  should  strengthen  her  rights 
to  Forli.  She  rejected  these  offers. 
Even  her  energy  was  somewhat  broken. 
Then  her  sons  harassed  her  with  de- 
mands for  money  and  with  reproaches. 
Further,  she  was  anxious  about  the  fate 
of  Giovanni.  liorenzino  de'  Medici  had 
tampered  with  the  boy's  patrimony, 
and  in  order  to  hide  this,  he  meditated 
attacks  upon  his  nephew's  life.  She 
appealed  against  her  brother-in-law 
and  won  her  cause;  but  as  she  did  not 
trust  either  him  or  the  law,  she  hid  the 
boy,  dressed  in  girl's  clothes,  In  a  Flor- 
entine convent.  The  character  and 
career  of  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere,  it 
has  been  remarked,  has  much  analogy 
with  that  of  Achilles.  This  circum- 
stance makes  the  analogy  yet  closer. 
The  education  of  this  wild,  ungovern- 
able boy,  over  whom  alone  his  mother 
had  some  control,  was  the  chief  occupa- 
tion and  anxiety  of  her  latter  years. 

Caterina  never  regained  for  her 
eldest  son  the  possessions  he  had  lost. 
The  Borgias  were  dead,  it  is  true,  but 
the  grasp  of  the  Church  relaxed  not 
upon  the  lordships  they  had  gained  by 
every  species  of  crime.  Ottaviano 
meanwhile  had  become  a  cardinal. 
Caterina's  life  as  a  widow  was  certainly 
exemplary,  even  if  it  was  not  peaceful 
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or  free  from  care.  In  April,  1509,  ehe 
was  taken  seriously  ill,  but  to  all  ap- 
pearance recovered.  Her  son  Ottaviano 
wrote  affectionately  to  inquire  £or  her 
at  this  time.  In  May  she  fell  ill  once 
more,  and  after  ten  days  lay  dead  in  the 
Florentine  palace  of  the  Medici.  Her 
illness  seems  to  have  'been  renal 
calculus,  from  which  she  suffered  acute 
pain;  but  her  intelligence  was  keen  to 
the  last.  She  knew  she  was  dying,  and 
declared  her  intention  of  making  her 
will.  She  provided  carefully  for  all  her 
dependents,  and,  as  a  citizen  of  Flor- 
ence, left  a  large  sum  towards  the  build- 
ing of  the  cathedral  Her  faithful 
confessor  was  charged  to  say  a  thou- 
sand masses  for  her  soul.  Her  son, 
Giovanni  de'  Medici,  was  left  sole  heir 
of  all  her  Florentine  possessions.  Only 
her  daughter  Bianca,  her  eldest  child, 
is  not  mentioned.  She  had  probably  re- 
ceived her  portion  at  her  marriage. 
This  will  was  considered  by  her  con- 
temporaries as  "a  marvel  of  prudence 
and  justice."  When  she  had  fulfilled 
this  act  she  received  the  sacraments, 
and  shortly  after  the  tolling  of  the  bell 
of  San  L/orenzo  warned  the  Florentines 
that  the  "Lady  of  Imola"  was  dying. 
It  is  not  known  whether  any  ot  her 
children  were  with  her  at  the  crisis. 
She  was  buried  l;>y  her  own  desire  in  the 
convent  of  the  Murate.  An  inscription 
was  placed  over  the  spot  where  her 
remains  were  laid,  but  this,  with  the 
remains  themselves,  disappeared  when 
the  convent,  in  1835,  was  turned  into  a 
prison.    Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

No  sketch  of  Gaterina  Sforza's  life 
is  complete  without  a  reference  to  her 
wonderful  recipe-<book,  which  Pasolini 
prints  almost  entire,  and  which  proves 
that  Ga/terina  was  as  capable  a  house- 
keeper as  a  warrior.  Some  are  omitted, 
not,  says  Pasolini,  because  they  are 
Immorai,  but  because  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  terms  inconsistent  with  the 
usages  of  the  present  day.  A  notable 
feature  is  the  number  of  disinfectants 
and  preventives  against  contagion  it 
contains.  Upon  this  important  *  point 
Gaterina  was  very  far  in  advance  of  her 
age.    Many  of  the  recipes  are  for  en- 


hancing and  preserving  beauty.    Some 
are  for  concocting  poisons. 

After  Oaterina's  dearth  the  wildest 
legends  crystallized  about  her  person. 
"Superhuman  strength,  angelic  beauty, 
ferocious  and  vindictive  character," 
such  are  the  attributes  of  the  legendary 
Gaterina  Sforza  of  whom  the  populace 
of  Imola  still  retain  the  tradition. 
Pasolini  holds  that  the  explanation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  her  image 
are  personified  all  the  strange  tales  of 
the  warlike  ladies  of  great  families  who 
succeeded  each  other  in  the  government 
of  the  Bomagna  during  the  Middle  Ages 
(Tranversari,  Da  Polenta,  Malatesta, 
Ordelaffl,  Manfredl,  Pagani),  and  also 
the  strange  female  companions  of  the 
papal  legates  who  succeeded  them.  At 
Forll  there  still  lingers  the  tradition  of 
a  subterranean  passage  which  led  from 
the  citadel  to  the  palace  and  to  other 
castles  in  the  vicinity.  At  Imola, 
especially  ajm<mg  the  peasants  of  the 
mountains,  there  exist  many  wonderful 
legends.  There  is  a  ruined  castle, 
which  was  never  hers,  but  which  tra- 
dition gives  to  Gaterina,  and  a  column 
is  shown  which  is  said  to  stand  over  the 
trap-door  of  the  pit  into  which  she  fiung 
her  victims.  At  Monte  Poggiolo  and 
Gastrocaro  pits  are  shown  called  the 
"Qfueen's  Well,"  said  to  have  been  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  At  Pancaldoli, 
a  village  on  the  frontier  between  Tus- 
cany and  Romagna,  where  Gaterina  is 
stated  to  have  retired  after  she  lost 
Forli,  the  people  even  to  this  day  state 
that  she  is  often  seen,  beautiful  and 
terrible,  holding  a  lantern  in  her  hand 
which  shoots  out  sparks  of  fire. 
Especially  at  Ghristmas  time  dc^o  she 
appear,  at  the  hour  of  the  midnight 
mass.  Further,  she  is  said  to  have 
given  balls  in  the  citadel  of  Rlolo,  from 
which  none  of  the  guests  ever  returned,^ 
Bven  in  the  city  of  Imola  strange  tales 
are  told.  About  twenty  years  ago  a 
groom  fied  frightened  from  the  stables 
of  the  Palazzo  Sforza,  declaring  that  he 
had  seen  the  apparition  of  an  armed 
female  warrior.  This  palace,  the  story 
goes,' was  built  by  Gaterina  in  one  night 

1  Similar  legendi  are  related  of  OloTaima  of 
Naplea. 
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with  the  help  of  the  devil.  A  large 
chest  full  of  gold  is  supposed  to  exist  in 
its  recesses,  and  Oaterina's  ghost  wan- 
ders through  its  vast  halls.  Sometimes 
she  carries  a  lamp.  If  any  one  tries  to 
explore  its  dark  staircases  she  appears 
and  extinguishes  the  light  they  bear. 
The  foundation  of  these  legends  is  the 
more  strange,  as  Gaterina  never 
possessed  Forione,  Monte  Poggiolo,  or 
Gastrocaro. 

Gaterina  was  the  last  lay  ruler  of 
Imola  and  Forli.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  years  of  papal  rule  followed. 
Her  arms  are  the  last  which  remain 
without  triple  crown  or  keys,  and  her 
priestly  successors  have  chosen  to  stig- 
matize her  rule  as  the  antithesis  of  their 
own  mild  and  beneficent  government. 
Little  by  little  these  arms  grew  to  be  the 
object  of  hatred  and  terror,  and  the 
Viscouti  viper,  which  she  carried  in 
right  of  her  grandmother,  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  devil. 
To-day,  however,  all  this  mystery  is 
vanishing.  A  more  Just  judgment  has 
made  its  way,  and  Gaterina's  memory  is 
vindicated.  When  we  remember  the 
time  in  which  she  lived,  we  are  forced 
to  admit  that  her  rule  was,  on  the 
whole,  wise  and  benevolent,  though 
imperious  and  sometimes  tyrannical. 
Personally  she  had  some  resemblance 
to  that  Napoleonic  heroine,  "Madame 
Sans  G^ne,"  but  she  never  fell  below 
the  level  of  the  greatest  ladies  of  her 
time.  An  interesting  document  given  by 
Pasolini  is  a  letter  from  Savonarola  to 
Gaterina  In  answer  to  one  of  hers,  which 
unfortunately  is  lost.  It  is  dated  June 
18,  1407,  the  very  day  on  which  the 
friar's  excommunication  by  Alexander 
VI.  was  published  in  the  Ghurch  of 
Santo  Spirlto  at  Florence.  In  this  letter 
Savonarola  encourages  Gaterina  in  the 
hope  that  God  will  hear  her  prayers, 
and  exhorts  her  to  continuance  In 
prayer,  to  justice  towards  her  subjects, 
to  alms-giving,  and  to  the  consideration 
of  the  shortness  and  misery  of  this 
present  life,  with  promises  to  pray  to 
God  for  her  without  ceasing.  Frag- 
ments of  Gaterina's  own  letters,  ad- 
dressed often  to  the  most  notable  men 
of  her  time,  evince  her  great  shrewd- 


ness and  the  keen  knowledge  of  men 
and  things.  She  writes,  for  instance: 
''It  is  better  not  to  trust  any  living 
creature,  because  when  things  of  im- 
portance begin  to  be  itreated,  it  seems  as 
if  they  then  came  of  necessity  to  light, 
and  more  is  always  said  than  the  real 
truth."  "No  bonds  can  hold  men  who 
are  driven  to  despair."  '*It  does  not 
seem  to  me  honest  to  make  contracts  in 
matters  ecclesiastical."  "When  pre- 
paring for  war,  we  must  get  rid  of 
words  and  painted  horsea"  "With 
words  no  State  can  be  defended."  To 
Lorenso  de'  Medici  she  once  wrote, 
"Sum  prima  per  sentire  le  botte  che 
havere  paura"  (I  must  first  feel  blows 
ere  I  am  afraid),  a  phrase  that  struck 
Pasolini  as  so  characteristic  of  ^he 
woman  that  he  prefixed  it  as  a  motto 
to  his  book.  Whenever  she  wore 
woman's  dress  she  was  very  grand  and 
splendid  in  her  attire,  and  insisted  that 
her  women  should  be  so  too.  She  was 
devoted  to  animals,  in  an  age  when  love 
of  animals  was  little  known,  especially 
fond  of  horses  and  dogs. 

Gaterina  has  had  at  various  times 
biographers  who  have  given  most 
diverse  accounts  of  her;  but  all  agree 
in  the  description  of  her  pious  and  re- 
pentant widowhood  at  Florence.  She 
had  the  misfortune  to 'live  at  a  time 
when  those  endowed  with  power  were 
of  necessity  led  into  violence;  yet  she 
always  retained  a  strong,  almost  a 
spiritual  faith.  When  preparing  for 
her  defence  against  Gsesiir  Borgia,  she 
writes  to  the  nuns  of  the  Murate,  im- 
ploring their  prayers  in  her  extremity. 
The  letter  to  which  that  of  Savonarola 
is  an  answer  must  have  been  of  the 
same  tenor.  Perhaps  we  cannot  better 
close  this  article  than  by  quoting,  as 
Pasolini  has  done,  the  conclusion  of  the 
earliest  biography  of  Gaterina^  written 
not  long  after  her  death:— 

Gaterina,  thus  liberated  from  her  long 
captivity  of  eighteen  months,  borne  with 
the  strongest  patience,  proceeded  to  Flor- 
ence, where  her  children  were,  and  there, 
welcomed  and  caressed  by  the  Slgnory, 
worn  out,  and  satiated  with  the  affairs  of 
this  false  world,  she  turned  her  ideas 
wholly  to  thoughts  of  a  more  safe  and 
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tranquil  life.  And  as  in  the  management 
of  temporal  rule,  to  the  rare  and  unusual 
credit  of  the  female  sex,  she  was  the  equal 
of  the  bravest  and  most  prudent  men  of 
that  age,  so  when  given  to  the  Spirit  and 
to  holiness  in  both  the  active  and  the 
contemplative  life,  she  surpassed  all  the 
examples  of  her  time.  Whence,  when  the 
course  of  her  years  was  ended,  it  is  not 
forbidden  to  a  pious  and  Christian  soul 
to  believe  that  the  angels  received  that 
blessed  soul  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  gave  it  up,  purged  and  purified,  to 
its  Creator,  where  in  the  calm  state  of 
eternal  glory  it  may  enjoy  the  most  bliss- 
ful visioiLof  God,  the  Three  in  One,  who 
liveth  and  reigneth  for  ever  and  ever. 

Certainly  for  her  there  was  "light 
at  e vexdnir  tine."  iUie  liad  borne  a  son 
who  was  to  carry  on  during  Mb  tnteC 
life  the  noblest  traditions  of  her  heroic 
line,  and  time  was  given  her  In  which  to 
dispose  as  she  desired  of  all  her  worldly 
goods.  Peace  to  her  memory!  Her 
▼irtues  were  her  own,  her  crimes  those 
of  "i^tmtie  and  surroundings,  and  no 
woman  certaiiily«an  reflect,  without  a 
thrill  of  pride,  upon  the  fnet  that  the 
only  being  who  dared  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  resistless  might  of  the 
Borgia  was  one  of  themselves,  a  lonely, 
unaided  widow. 

Heuek  Zimmkbn. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
A  DULDITOH  ANGEL. 

A  SKETCH. 

"She  lived  by  my  side  a  matter  o* 
sixty  yare,  and  she  niyer  so  much  as 
laid  a  straw  i'  my  path,"  said  old  Angel 
to  me,  speaking:  of  the  wife  he  had  Just 
buried. 

He  was  a  little  old  man,  blue-eyed, 
white-haired,  apple-cheeked.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  Sunday  suit  which  had 
distinguished  him,  perhaps,  from  the 
time  when  he  went  courting  the  para- 
gon he  lamented:  a  long  velveteen  coat, 
adorned  with  brass  buttons;  a  tall  hat, 
decorated  with  a  hat-band  now,  worn 
at  the  back  of  his  head.  Under  one 
arm  he  carried  a  huge  green  umbrella, 
under  the  other  a  heavy  stick.    Outside 


his  own  gate  he  nerer  Tentored  witli- 
out  these  implements  of  offence  and  de- 
fence; he  brought  both  to  (Anreh  as 
regularly  as  he  brought  his  Bible  and 
prayer-book;  I  never  remember  to  have 
seen  nim  use  either. 

There  may  have  been,  in  former 
yeara,  weather  "big"  enough  to  warrant 
him  in  mounting  the  green  nmlweUa, 
but  he  spoke  of  present-day  downfalls 
cheerfully  as  "a  moisture,"  and  let  the 
rain  beat  upoti  his  round,  rosy  face, 
and  pour  <^  the  battered  brim  of  his 
taU  hat,  keeping  his  gingham  safely 
under  his  arm  the  while.  Perhaps  he 
snrank  from  seeming  to  claim  a  supe- 
riority over  the  other  men  who  have 
no  spare  cash  for  such  trivialities  as 


from  the  storm  other  than  an  old  arti- 
ficial manure  sack  flung  over  th^ 
shoulders.  Perhaps  he  feared  lest  tb6 
rain  should  injure  the  dear  po88efl8i<m. 
It  was  never  unfolded;  neither  was  his 
stick  used  for  supfrart 

Old  Angel  lived  at  the  extremity  of 
the  parish  in  a  little  one-storied  cottage, 
piiMtefl  all  wlnnr  bi'liliid  h  Ujmc  glirtp  of 
garden,  where  marigolds  and  the  dark 
columbine,  tall  white  Ulies,  and  the  old 
York  and  Lancaster  rose  grew  among 
the  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes.  For 
Angel  was,  as  will  be  seen,  a  man  of 
sentiment  and  encouraged  the  beau- 
tiful. 

The  garden  boasted  also  a  very  old 
greengage  tree,  the  pride  of  cAA  Angel's 
heart. 

With  his  umbrella  and  his  stick 
tucked  away  under  his  arms,  he  would 
toddle  up  to  the  Rectory  in  the  early 
spring  to  solicit  orders  for  the  fruit 
It  was  an  unceasing  satisfaction  to  him 
—a  satisfaction,  however,  which  be  po- 
litely strove  to  conceal— that  there  was 
not  a  greengage  tree  in  all  the  Rectory 
garden. 

"I  thought  as  how  I'd  be  betimes  wi' 
ye  for  the  gages,"  he  would  say,  "I 
thought  as  how  I'd  give  ye  fust  chancet 
I  ha'  beared  tell  as  th'  Rev'rend  is  agra- 
able  to  th*  fruit;  and  I  think,  ef  so  be 
as  my  mem'ry  don't  mislade  me,  ye 
ha'nt  a  gage  1'  yer  om  gaarden?" 

We  always  hastened  to  confirm  this 
point  and  to  lament  the  fact. 
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"Mayhap  'tis  made  up  to  ye,"  he 
w(Mll  ^eontlnue,  as  one  who  was  loath 
to  preiGfB  %fei  advantage.  'Thteer  be  a 
fine  bully  (Mltece  tree)  I  know  i'  th' 
orchard— for  onetMy*  we  was  a-talkin* 
matters  oyer,  th'  ReVVendmnd  me,  and 
he  telled  me  so  his-E^liK.  Hfe  -di'n't 
patrofiomize  th'  bully  like  Ih'  gag«k, 
from  what  he  let  on  to  me.  HoW^ever, 
there  be  a  good  show  t'  year— th'  IVte 
be  a  picter  for  blow,  and  ef  so  be  as ' 
th'  kerstels  (clusters)  set,  yer  may 
reckon  I'll  be  able  to  'blige  ye.  An'  ef 
so  be  as  I  kin,  my  dear  wumman,  you 
may  be  sure  I  wuU." 

The  time  of  blossom  was  the  only 
time  ot  triumph  for  old  Angel;  for  the 
harvest  of  the  tree  was  apt  to  be  sadly 
disappointing.  We,  at  the  Rectory, 
have  had  to  make  up  to  him  for  the 
deficiency  of  the  measure  we  had  or- 
dered by  unmeasured  praise  of  the 
quality  of  the  fruit. 

"  'Tis  a  good  gage,"  the  old  fellow 
would  admit  dispassionately,  looking 
mournfully  upon  the  pint  or  so  of  the 
plums— the  entire  crop— he  was  trans- 
ferring from  his  basket  to  our  own; 
''and  the  Rev'rend  is  agraable  to  th' 
fruit»  I  know.  The  bully  be  a  useful 
sort* er  a  plum,  but  he  ain't  to  compari- 
son in  tastlness  to  th'  gage." 

The  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  as  be 
talked  about  the  old  wife  he  had  just 
laid  in  the  churchyard.  It  was  of  her 
goodness  to  him>  alone  he  spoke;  but 
for  years  we,  in  Dulditch,  had  wit- 
nessed his  patience,  his  tenderness,  his 
unfailing  devotion  to  the  peevish  and 
aiKicted  old  woman,  whose  loss  he  now 
artlessly  mourned. 

She  was,  it  had  seemed  to  us,  a  troub- 
lesome, unlovable  patient;  fractious, 
ungrateful,  indocile.  In  the  last  years 
of  her  life  she  had  been  imbecile,  as 
well  as  incurably  afflicted  in  other 
w«ys.  As  gently  and  as  wisely  as  a 
good  mother  waits  on  her  stricken  child 
did  the  old  husband  wait  upon  his  wife. 
There  were  no  near  neighbors,  and 
those  from  a  distance  who  had  lent  a 
helping  hand  soon  tired  of  the  unre- 
munerative  offlce.  He  nmde  no  protest 
or  complaint.  Cheerfully  and  alone  he 
labored  on. 

A  young  man  rejoices  over  his  bride. 
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wondering  at  her  beauty,  waiting  on 
her  whims,  indulging  her  caprices,  wor- 
shipping her  with  heart  and  eye;  and 
tne  w<Nid  smiles  indulgent  at  the  pretty 
sight.    Ovw  such  a  devoti(m  as  this  of 
the  ignorant  old  pauper  husband  to  his 
unlovely,  ungracious  old  wife,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  angels  them- 
might  smile,  well  pleased. 
I'll  Ml  jre  how't  be,"  he  said,  with 
%is  little  half-^(Mldish  chuckle,  one  day 
Whih  I  had  been  mcmHi  to  express  to 
him  nSf  appreciation  of  hte  iwitiring 
care  and  IMdefhess,   'TU  tell  ye  th' 
wuds  I  used  tenMgr  ter  my  old  wumman 
in  our  young  time,  ^Nku  her  and  me, 
happen,  di'n't  allust  fliAfek  alike,  as, 
happen,   men  and   women  SMttetlmes 
don't,  'Meery,'  I'd  say,  'Meery,'  (ttWiSL 
hare  be  th'  wuds)  theer's  on'y  one  thing 
to  be  put  down  to  yar  favor,  Meery, 
bor,'    I'd    say,    *and    that    be— I    love 
yer.' " 

He  nodded  his  head  triumphantly  at 
this  reminiscence.  ''Tha's  how't  be,  ye 
see,  wi*  Meery  and  me,"  he  cried,  in 
concluding  the  matter,  **Tha's  how't 
be." 

About  his  poverty,  any  more  than 
about  his  trials  wfth  his  invalid  wife, 
he  never  complained.  He  was  neither 
ungrateful  for  kindness,  nor  avaricious 
of  benefits.  He  was  incapable  of  grudg- 
ing what  fell  to  another's  share  or  was 
given  to  another's  necessity.  More  than 
once  he  refused  the  little  money-help 
that  could  be  offered  him. 

''Kape  it  yerself ,  my  dare  wumman," 
he  said,  his  stiff  fingers  closing  mine 
upon  the  coin  in  my  hand,  "Ye'll  maybe 
want  it  as  much  as  me.  I  ha'  heered 
tell  as  how  m<Miey's  skeerse  up  to  th' 
Rect'ry;  and  th'  Rev'rend  he  don't  look 
no  matters  hlsself.  Come  sickness, 
tha's  expen^iiTe,  as  ye'U  find,  mayhap. 
Kape  't  yerself,  and  thenk  'e." 

For  any  little  service  he  did  accept, 
the  white  lilies,  the  red  and  white 
striped  roses  of  his  garden  payed  a 
pretty  toll.  So  sure  as  a  can  of  broth, 
a  medicine  bottle  filled  with  wine,  was 
dispatched  to  him  so  surely  did  old 
Angel  present  himself  with  the  floral 
tribute  gathered  from  among  the  goose- 
berry bushes.  It  was  in  payment  for 
the  old   night-shirt   from  the  rector's 
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stock,  given  him  to  be  buried  in,  that 
he  inflisted  on  bequeathing  me  the  lav- 
ender bush  from  beside  his  door. 

The  last  garment  which  shall  drape 
their  mortal  bodies  is  always  a  matter 
of  serious  import  to  the  poor.  It  was 
with  much  reluctance  that  old  Angel 
confided  to  me  the  fact  that  the  shirt 
which  had  been  set  aside  for  his  own 
burial  had  been  taken  to  deck  the  body 
of  his  wife;  she,  during  the  irresponsi- 
ble condition  of  the  last  years  of  her 
life,  having  "made  a  hand  o'  th' 
shimmy"  she  had  provided  for  the 
occasion. 

The  lavender  bush  waa  especially 
precious  to  her  husband,  as  *'Meery" 
had  set  it,  and  had  always  "favored" 
the  plant  He  had  "strowed"  her  body 
with  the  flowers  when  she  lay  in  her 
coffin,  he  told  me. 

'  Angel  had  been  bom  and  bred  a 
Primitive  Methodist,  but  seceded  from 
that  body  twenty  years  or  so  before 
his  death,  and  came  over  to  the  Church, 
the  reason  he  gave  being  that  he  wished 
to  "set  under"  a  gentleman. 

"Why,  him  as  prache  at  chapel  b'ain't 
no  better  nor  me«"  he  used  to  say,  with 
.fine  contempt.  "Wha's  th*  good  o'  his 
settin'  hisself  up  ter  mandate  ter  me? 
Oi*  me  a  preacher  as  kin  look  down  on 
yei,  high  and  haughty-like,  to  hold 
forth.  I  don't,  so  to  say,  set  no  store 
by  none  o'  them  smiley  and  simiiiar 
(familiar)  ones." 

He  was  an  out-and-out  Conservative, 
although  he  never  knew  it,  and  was 
always  on  the  side  of  the  moneyed 
classes  and  of  authority. 

"Them  as  ha'  th'  proputty  is  them 
as  oughter  rule,"  he  said.  "  'Tis  for  th' 
quality  to  ha'  th'  haughtiness,  and  for 
we  to  ha'  th'  manners.  Manners  don't 
cost  nowt,  as  I  tell  'em,  and  a  man'U 
be  a  sight  o'  time  a-wearin'  up  's  hat 
by  touchin'  on  it.  As  fur  a-settin'  up 
ter  be  akal  (equal)  alonger  th'  gentry 
and  sech  like— why  *t  can't  niver  be 
done— niver!  Tneer  be  them,  sure 
enow,  and  hare  be  we,  and  us  can't  im- 
itate ter  say  as  we  be  o'  th'  same. pat- 
tern. Why,  even  in  heaven,  bless  th' 
Lord,  theer  be  the  angels  and  the  arch- 
angels, and  ef  so  be  as  I  ha'  to  chuse 
when  I  git  theer,  I  think,  happen,  't'll 


be  th'  lessest  o'  th'  two  I  make  ch*lce 


on." 

Such  views  would  not  meet  with  ap- 
proval in  the  White  Hart  sanded 
kitchen,  or  even  in  liittleproud's  shop, 
but  old  Angel  was  not  a  frequenter  of 
either  place. 

He  was  one  of  the  rector's  staunch- 
est  upholders,  although  his  favorite 
form  of  defence,  when  put  down  in 
black  and  white,  appears  somewhat  of 
the  lukewarm  order,  and  his  praise 
seems  to  some  of  us  unnecessarily  faint. 

"That  he's  a  p'or  critter  I  b'ain't 
Srdenyin',"  he  would  say  dispassion- 
ately, "but  them  as  know  tell  ter  me 
there  ain't  much  ch'ice  among  'em.  An' 
ef  so  be  as  we  ha'n't  got  much  ter  boast 
on,  we  must  be  thankful  for  no  wuss. 
Th'  Rev'rend— yew  kin  see  he've  got 
book-lamin'  by  the  wacant  look  on  'm; 
and  I'm  one  for  heerin'  them  as  hli' 
book-lamin'  hold  forth.  Ef  so  be  as 
yew  ha'n't  th*  onderstandin'  for't— 'tis 
wallable  all  th'  same.  I  ha'n't  naught 
to  say  agin  th'  Rev'rend,  considerin'  his 
capacity  o'  life." 

It  Is  said  that  the  greatest  compli- 
ment a  man  can  pay  his  wife  is  to  take 
another  after  her  death.  The  number 
of  wives  who  wish  to  have  the  admira- 
tion of  their  husbands  so  expressed  is 
probably  small.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  certain  that  old  Ange^  who  had 
loved  and  sincerely  mourned  his  wife, 
lost  no  time  in  trying  to  r^lace  her.  He 
was  specially  attracted  to  our  own  faith- 
ful and  invaluable  domestic  through  the 
coincidence  of  her  bearing  theX:!hristian 
name  of  the  deceased  Mrs.  AngeL  On 
the  day  that  he  called  to  arrange  with 
the  Rector  the  hour  for  the  burying  he 
made  an  offer  of  himself,  hand  and 
heart,  stick,  umbrella,  and  one-and-six- 
pence  a  week,  to  our  Mary  while  he 
waited  in  the  kitchen. 

We  were  a  little  shocked  at  such  pre- 
cipitancy, but  we  soon  learnt  that  even 
this  was  not  his  first  alfaire^  he  having 
already  proposed  matrimony  to  Susan- 
nah Chaney,  the  widow  woman  who 
had  been  summoned  to  lay  Mary  Angel 
forth. 

Our  Mary  always  refused  to  believe 
that  she  herself  was  not  the  widower's 
first  choice,  and  she  stoutly  discredited 
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Mrs.  Gbaney'fl  report  For  although 
Mary  had  treated  the  old  man's  pro- 
posal with  the  savagest  contempt,  the 
report  that  another  had  seen  fit  to  re- 
fuse him  filled  her  with  fury. 

"Oh,  dessayr*  she  said  with  fine  dis- 
dain, and  dashing  the  crockery  about, 
as  is  her  reprehensible  habit  when  her 
temper  is  disturbed.  "Refuged  on  'm, 
have  she?  Oh,  dessay!  WhatMarg'et! 
Ketch  'er  at  it!" 

But   Mary's   anger   could   not   alter 
facts,  and  it  Is  well  authenticated  that 
within   the  six   weeks  following   his 
wife's  death  old  Angel  made  as  many 
as  a  dozen  (Aers  of  marriage.    Among 
women  of  all  ages,  from  eighteen  years 
to  eighty,  he  sought  a  mate,  and  I,  for 
my  part,  think  It  a  great  pity  he  could 
not   find   one.     He   was   a   cheerful, 
chirpy,  companionable  little  old  man, 
and  he  found  his  solitary  fate  very 
hard  to  bear.     In  marrying,  I  believe 
that  he  was  chiefly  anxious  to  find  a 
companion  to  whom  he  might  chatter 
incessantly  of  the  defunct  Mary.     He 
had  treasured  up  in  his  mind,  to  pro- 
duce on  the  shortest  notice,  a  store  of 
the    perfectly    pointless    remarks    to 
which  she.  In  the  sixty  years  of  their 
married  life,  had  given  utterance,  and 
of  the  entirely  unremarkable  replies 
they  had  called  forth.    But  the  attitude 
of  the  peasant  mind  is  not  critical;  it 
is  only  the  oft-told  tale  that  finds  favor, 
and  there  always  seems  to  be  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  one  that  has  neither  end, 
nor  beginning,  nor  life,  nor  savor.     I 
do  not  think  that  the  second  Mrs.  Angel, 
If  she  had  ever  existed,  would  have 
understood  that  she  should  have  been 
bored  to  death  by  such  reminiscences. 
His  cottage  stood  away  by  itself  in  a 
very  lonely  part  of  Dulditch— quite  half 
a  mile  from  any  other  habitation.    Un- 
less the  old  man  shouldered  stick  and 
umbrella  and  came  "up  town  way"  in 
search  of  society,  he  might  go  for  weeks 
without  seeing  a  soul  to  speak  to.    He 
had  grown  so  old  as  to  be  very  much 
a  child  again  in  many  ways,  end  he  had 
a  child's  fear  of  being  alone. 

Interminable  those  long  summer  days 
must  have  seemed  to  him— no  particu- 
lar work  falling  to  bis  hand  to  do.  The 
gooseberries  and  currants  picked;  the 


pea  and  bean  stalks— their  produce  all 
gathered  and  eaten— pulled  up;  the  gsx* 
dea—toT  the  greater  part  laid  out  in 
rows  of  potatoes— requiring  Just  now 
no  attention.    But  the  habit  of  a  life- 
time cannot  be  abandoned  when  there 
is  no  longer  any  call  for  Its  perform- 
ance, and  old  Angel  still  arose  when 
the  day  was  In  its  earliest  hazy  fresh- 
ness.   Hours  before  it  was  time  for  his 
breakfast  he  had  completed  those  small 
household  Jobs  which  were  all  he  had 
to  look  forward  to  for  the  day's  occu- 
pation.   From  the  time  he  broke  his 
fast— from  eight  o'clock  In  the  morning 
till  eight  at  night,  when  he  locked  his 
house  door  and  went  to  bed— time  must 
have  hung  wearily  on  his  hands.    How 
he  lingered  over  taking  up  the  one  root 
of  potatoes  which  yielded  enough  for 
his  dlnn<^r!    What  a  business  he  made 
of  washing,  and  peeling,  and  putting  In 
the  pot!    After  that  there  was  only  to 
watch  the  potatoes  boll,  and  to  turn 
them  bodily  Into  the  big  yellow  basin 
In  the  centre  of  the  table— the  basin 
which  for  sixty  years  had  been  wont 
to  hold  a  double  share. 

He  ate  his  portion  with  tears  now, 
and  many  gurgling  noises,  and  little 
clicks  of  emotion,  but  having  eaten.  In- 
variably felt  strong  and  perky  again, 
and  would  place  his  tall  hat  on  his  little 
white  head— he  always  wore  the  rec- 
tor's left-<^  hats,  which  were  sizes  too 
large  for  him— and  saunter  jauntily 
down  to  the  garden  gate  to  look  out  for 
moving  Incidents  of  the  road,  and  to 
Intercept  the  passer-by. 

He  made  a  practice  of  hailing  all  the 
carts  that  passed  by  means  of  his  up- 
lifted stick.  Now  and  again  a  driver 
would  obey  the  summons  and  would 
let  his  pony  crop  the  grass  by  the  road- 
side, or  pull  at  the  long  branches  of  the 
honeysuckle  and  blackberry  bramble 
trailing  over  the  fence,  to  exchange  a 
word  or  two  on  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  crops  with  the  lonely  old  man. 
On  rare  occasions  the  present  of  a  let- 
tuce for  his  tea,  or  some  istlcks  of  rhu- 
barb for  his  "old  woman  to  put  down," 
would  tempt  a  passer-by  to  enter  the 
gate,  to  wander  down  the  narrow  gar- 
den path,  bounded  by  the  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes,  to  stand  and  stare 
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with  old  Angel  at  the  "inion"  bed;  to 
contemplate  the  long  roWs  of  potatoes, 
and  to  hear  the  history  of  every  row 
—which  went  in  at  the  time  observed 
by  universal  custom  and  which  was 
fhe  result  of  the  wild  experiment  of 
"Febbiwary  plantln'." 

The  days  that  the  old  man  toddled 
down  to  report  himself  to  the  relieving 
officer  and  to  receive  his  dole  of  money 
and  of  "bread  were  red-letter  days  in  his 
calendar.  Waiting  about  among  the  old 
widows  collected  for  the  same  purpose 
he  offered  himself  wildly,  right  and  left, 
in  matrimony,  like  the  gallant  knight 
Sir  John  Dureley  in  days  of  yore  at 
Windsor. 

<*  'Taln't  good  for  man  to  be  alone," 
he  reminded  me  when  I  spoke  to  him 
on  the  subject.  "Theer's  jobs  a  man 
weren't  niver  meant  to  'compliah  in  his 
capacity  o'  life;  and  th*  time  hang  won- 
nerful  heavy.  I  hain't  a  comptainin', 
my  dare  wumman;  for  th'  Lord  he  ha' 
made  th'  sasons,  and  the  sun  knoweth 
his  a-goin'  down.  Buc  my  nights  du 
fare  ter'ble  long  now  there  hain't  Meery 
no  more  to  wait  on." 

I  noticed  that  he  had  aged  a  great 
deal  in  a  very  little  time,  and  that  his 
cheerful  perkiness  had  ceased  to  be  a 
habit  and  was  only  assumed  on  occa- 
sion. 

One  morning  he  appeared  at  the  rec- 
tory carrying  a  little  parcel  tied  in  a 
cabbage  leaf  as  well  as  the  umbrella 
and  stick  beneath  his  arm. 

"I  thought,  happen,  I'd  make  sure  as 
yer  'bad  yer  bush,"  he  said  lis  he  untied 
the  string  of  this  parcel,  'there's  no 
accountin'  for  how  mattefts  '11  be  at  th* 
gaarden  arter  I'm  gone.  Th'  incomer 
he,  mayhap,  '11  want  ter  stick  ter  th' 
lavender.  As  long  as  Meery  planted 
on't  I  don't  fare  i'  th'  mind  to  dig  It  up 
—not  i'  my  time.  Tha's  wheer  she 
wushed  th'  bush  ter  be,  Stan'  ter  ray- 
son,  else  why  'd  th*  wumman  plant  it 
theer?  An'  ef  so  be  as  Meery  hain't 
hare  to  spake  fur  'erself ,  I  don't  keer 
to  cross  her  wushes  that  laid  alongside 
o'  me  fur  sixty  yare.  So  I  ha'  tuk  slips 
o*  th'  bush  and  I  think  ye'll  stan'  a 
chancet  o'  raisin'  on  'em.  And  ef  so  be 
as  my  time's  come  I  kin  fare  aisy  ye 
ha'n't  been  chated  out  o'  yer  lavender."  I 


He  said,  in  answer  to  inquiry,  that  he 
was  feeling  ''no  matters"  that  morning, 
and  that  he  fancied  "mayhap"  the  Lord 
had  need  of  him,  and  that  his  time  was 
about  come.  "My  po'r  Meery,  she  be 
gone,"  he  sighed,  wiping  the  back  of 
his  little  homy  red  hand  across  mouth 
and  nose,  "and  I  reckon  as  I'm  ter 
foller." 

He  had  caught  a  "chronic  cold"  the 
night  before,  he  said,  'f  rough  slapin' 
wi  th'  windy  open."  Reminded  that 
the  heat  of  the  summer  was  over  and 
that  the  year  had  suddenly  turned  very 
cold,  he  admitted  his  imprudence. 

"  'Twere  th'  fust  frost  o'  th'  yare," 
he  acknowledged  sadly.  "Th*  daylies 
(dahlias)  1'  Littleproud's  gaarden  be  all 
black  and  limpsy-laved  this  momln', 
and  the  mar'go's  (marigolds)  and  snap- 
dragons is  dead.  'Twere  strikin'  cold— 
but  theer  was  raysons,"  he  added  mys- 
teriously, with  a  bewildered  trouble  in 
his  meist  blue  eyes.  Touching  me  con- 
fidentially on  the  arm  he  repeated  the 
phrase  in  a  whisper,  "Theer  was  ray- 
sons,  my  dare  wumman,  why  I  ope'd 
the  windy." 

He  went  away,  carrying  the  "chronic" 
cold  and  the  familiar  stick  and  um- 
brella, and  I  thought  that  the  little 
old  man  looked  smaller  than  ever— 
strangely  shrunken  and  dwindled. 

It  was  Meelyer  Sprite,  the  woman 
who  once  a  week  "rid  th*  old  chap  up" 
who  a  few  days  later  volunteered  to 
enUghten  me  on  the  subject  of  the  "ray- 
sons."  Meelyer  is  a  gossiping,  foolish 
woman,  not  at  all  a  favorite  of  mine. 
She  hailed  me  as  I  hurried  past  her 
door— her  manner  is  always  entirely 
wanting  in  respectfulness.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  avoid  conversation  with  her 
as  much  as  possible. 

"Ye^ve  heerd  bb  po'r  old  man  Angel 
is  harnted?"  she  called.  "He  be,  how- 
somdever,  sure  enough,"  she  added 
with  curt  insistence  when  I  indignantly 
repudiated  the  notion.  "  'Tis  old  Meery 
a  worrittin'  on  'm  again,  most  like.  She 
aliust  were  a  onsat'sfled,  restles  old 
critter.  I  take  it  more  'n  llkelies  she 
'out  lay  quiet  1'  th'  graveyaard." 

Meelyer  treated  my  angrily  remon- 
sti-ant  remarks  as  if  she  bad  not  beard 
them. 


"She  be  allost  a  flappin'  across  's 
faace  sure  aa  tb'  dark  come  on  and  lie 
crape  Into  's  bed,"  she  continued.  '*Th' 
po^r  old  chap,  he's  all  on  a  trlmble 
when's  time  come  ter  lay  dcvn.  I  ha' 
left  'm  of  a  muck-swat  when  I'  ha' 
closed  th'  door  on  'm.  'Tis  old  Meery, 
sure 's  eggs^I  tell'd  'm  so  from  th'  fust; 
and  he  don'it  imitate  ter  deny  as  how 

'the." 

I  tried  to  point  out  to  Amelia  the  wick- 
edness  of  putting  such  ideas  into  the 
head  of  old  Angel  who  had  been  so 
good  to  his  wife,  and  who  still  so  loyed 
her  memory. 

"He  hain't  so  fond  o'  bavin'  on  'er 
floppin'  about  over  's  faace,  for  all  that, 
I  kin  tell  yer,"  Meelyer  called  after  me 
d^lantly,  as  I  walked  indignantly 
away. 

There  is  no  real  harm  in  the  woman, 
only  she  is  made  so  that  she  must 
"run  on"  the  neighbors  say.  She  has 
worked  much  mischief  by  her  ignorant 
tongue.  Her  "running  on"  in  the  pres- 
ent case  had  certainly  a  disastrous  re- 
sult 

The  old  man  sat  and  shivered  over 
his  fire;  all  the  cheerfulness  gone  out 
of  him  forever;  a  stricken  look  on  his 
face.  He  received  all  that  was  said  to 
him  deferentially  and  did  not  attempt 
any  argument,  but  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  his  belief  in  the  supematuralness 
of  his  experience  was  not  shaken. 

"  Tain't  twill  I'm  abed  and  th'  light 
out,"  he  said  dejectedly,  '*then  she  begin 
a  whUttn'  and  a  swoopin'  and  a  fiap- 
pin'." 

"Why  do  you  call  it— this  thing  of 
your  imagination— she?' 

The  watery  blue  eyes  were  shifted 
from  mine  and  he  did  not  answer. 

"Oh,  Angel!  You  that  spoke  to  me 
with  such  beautiful  faith  of  the  heav- 
enly home  to  which  your  wife  had 
gone!" 

He  gave  the  hand  that  was  laid  on 
his  a  trembling  pressure. 

"Maybe  I  was  i'  tew  much  'f  a  hurry," 
he  said  timidly.  "Maybe  she  weren't 
gone  so  much  'f  a  suddint  Happen  she 
be  a  waitin'  fur  me!" 

"Don't  lie  in  darkness.  Keep  your 
candle  burning  for  to-night." 
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He  evidently  thought  me  cra«y  to 
make  such  &  suggestion. 

"My  dare  wumman,  'twould  gutter 
down  'n  a  Jiffy  in  th'  draught  from  th' 
open  windy!" 

"Shut  your  window.  Your  bed  is  di- 
rectly beneath  it— you  might  r.s  well  lie 
in  the  open  air." 

"I  kape  't  open  agin  she  may  take  't 
in  'er  hed  to  go  out  by  the  windy,"  he 
explained.  "I  lave  th'  sneck  o'  th'  door 
undone  for  th'  same  rayson." 

Small  wonder  he  had  a  cold,  small 
wonder  the  "rattlin'  "  on  his  chest  was, 
as  he  said,  *'terrufic!" 

"Put  out  your  hand  and  catch  the 
thing,"  I  counselled  him.  "It  is  either 
a  bird  or  it  is  nothing.  I  incline  to  think 
it  is  a  bird." 

"'Tain't  nayther,"  he  said  with  re- 
signed wretchedness.  "'Tis  a  sight 
tew  big  for  ayther  o'  them.  'Tie  my 
po'r  Meery  herself,  I  make  no  doubt." 

"  'Tis  a  bat,"  our  Guy  said,  laughing 
when  he  heard  the  tale. 

"A  bat!  My  dear  Guy,  he  describes  a 
thing  of  as  much  size  and  importance 
as  an  eagle.  He  couldn't  possibly  have 
mistaken  anything  like  a  bat  for  his 

Mary!" 

**T«i  to  one  'tis  a  bat,"  Guy  persisted. 
The  boy  is  very  fond  of  his  own  opin- 
ions. He  is  bound  to  be  as  they  are 
always  right,  he  says,  "  'Tis  a  bat  that 
hides  in  some  comer  in  the  daytime 
and  flies  about  at  night  Be  sure  you 
tell  him  'tis  a  bat  sir,"  he  said  to  his 
father  who  was  standing,  hat  in  hand, 
ready  to  depart,  in  obedience  to  a  wish 
old  Angel  had  expressed  to  see  "th' 
Rev'rend,"  and  to  take  the  sacrament. 

The  rector  forgot  the  pocket  com- 
munion service  and  presently  came 
back  for  it  Five  minutes  later  we 
heard  his  step  in  the  hall  again,  and 
Mary  put  her  head  in  at  the  door  to  tell 
us  that  the  master  could  cot  remember 
if  It  was  old  Angel  who  wished  to  com- 
municate, or  Martha  Brown's  brother 
(commonly  called  among  us  Fitz-Brown 
because  he  is  subject  to  fits)  who  was 
lying  ill  of  a  "twinsy,"  at  the  other  end 
of  the  parish. 

"The  dear  old  shepherd!"  Guy  said, 
laughing  a  little  sadly  as  he  watched 
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tbe  lient  figure  of  my  broths  disap- 
pearing far  the  third  time  throngh  the 
Rectory  gate,  "he  is  slwajs  so  sadly 
'mixed'  about  his  sheep." 

Whm  I  lay  down  in  my  own  com- 
fortable bed  that  night  and  put  ont  the 
light,  my  thoughts  wandered  to  old 
Angel  at  the  far  end  of  the  village.  The 
lon^  old  man,  ill,  and  haunted  by  his 
Ignorant  fears!  By  dwelling  on  them, 
his  loneliness  and  his  terror  oppressed 
me.  The  night  was  inky  black,  a  dreary 
Imgth  €l  uninhabited  road  and  a  thick 
plantation  of  dark  firs,  full  of  melan- 
choly noises  and  ugly  possibilitieB,  s^h 
arated  him  from  any  human  help.  The 
wind  was  abroad,  I  heard  it  sweeping 
through  the  trees  in  the  garden;  it  came 
tearing  round  the  corner  of  the  house; 
the  bUnd  over  my  window  stirred  and 
rustled;  a  creeper  tapped,  like  a  per- 
emptMy  finger,  against  the  pane;  I  be- 
gan to  f  e^  old  Angri's  terror  as  a  yeiy 
real  thing. 

''Put  out  your  hand  and  lay  ludd  of 
whatever  it  is  that  hoTeis  ot^  your 
face,"  I  had  said;  I  who  cannot  repress 
a  shudder  if  an  "ar-wriggle,"  as  Mary 
calls  an  earwig,  crawls  upon  my  dress, 
and  who  screamed  aloud  the  other  even- 
ing  when  a  midsummer  daw  dashed 
its^  in  the  dark  against  my  face! 
I>are  I,  twenty  years  younger  than  the 
feeble  old  man,  nurtured  in  no  super- 
stitious terrors,  strong  of  body  and 
f^iiiiy  sane— dare  I  put  out  my  hand  in 
the  dark  and  grasp  at  any  felt  but 
unseen,  mysterious  presence? 

How  terrible,  when  one's  mind  dwelt 
on  them,  were  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor!  How  horrible,  abore  aU,  was  the 
enforced  solitariness  of  the  very  old! 
To  be  Ul  and  quite  alone;  in  terror— 
terror  of  an  exaggerated  kind  it  must 
hare  been,  which  could  have  reduced 
cheery,  pleasant  old  Angd  to  his  pres- 
ent physical  condition,  and  put  that 
look  of  trouble  in  his  serene  blue  eyes 
— 4uite  alone;  thirsty,  as  the  human 
soul  must  alwajTS  be  for  sympathy,  com- 
panionship,  comfort,  longing  for  the 
touch  of  a  frigidly  hand,  the  sound  of 
a  friendly  Tolce— always  alone! 

Something  might  have  been  done  for 
him  if  I  had  realized  all  this  quite  In 


the  same  way  before.  I  might  hare 
induced  <M  SDdpper,  his  rhenmatloB 
being  temporarily  better,  to  hobble 
down  on  his  crutches  and  share  the 
hOTTora  of  the  night  with  the  other  old 
man.  Skipper  was  a  soldier  once,  and 
is  reported  to  be  afraid  of  nothing. 
Perhaps  '^Dummjr"  Barrett,  who,  being 
stone  deaf,  can't  hare  beoi  frii^toied 
by  the  story  of  the  'liamtin',''  would, 
for  a  consideration,  hare  sat  at  the 
bedside. 

As  It  was,  I  pictured  the  old  bine  and 
white  checked  curtains  of  the  four 
posters  swaying  in  the  night  wind,  tbe 
poor  shlT^ing  figure  upon  the  bed,  cow- 
ering, waiting  for  that  mystnioas 
swirling  of  the  air  which  would  come 
surely  at  last,  that  bwoo^  of  smnethlng 
huge,  shadowy,  awful,  across  his  face. 
The  poor  def  encriess,  kindly  old  man, 
suffering  the  agonies  of  a  terror  whMi 
nothing  earthly,  surdy,  could  call  forth! 
The  unseen  presence  Is  lifted.  There 
comes  another  rush  through  the  air,  an- 
other swirl  and  swoc^,  nearer  to  his 
face  this  time 

My  own  hair  had  begun  to  creq>  with 
horror.  I  kindled  the  light  again  and 
took  up  a  Book  which  Ues  always  by 
my  bedside,  wherewith  to  exorcise  the 
spirit  of  ternnr. 

The  next  day  happened  to  be  that  of 
the  we^dy  '^redding-up,'*  at  which 
Amelia  Sprite  officiated.  The  gale  of 
the  previous  night  was  still  blowing 
whoi  "Me^er^  reached  the  old  man's 
cottage.  The  door,  '^un-cnecked"  for 
the  egress  of  ''Meery,"  was  blowing 
noisily  to  and  fro;  the  blue  and  white 
cotton  curtains  of  the  four-poster  were 
tossing  wildly  in  the  wind  from  the 
wide  opoi  lattice.  Old  Angel  was  lying 
upon  the  bed,  etni  and  dead. 

The  toothleBB  mouth,  the  one  vislbie 
eye,  were  wide  <qpen,  giving  a  look  of 
terror  to  the  face.  Over  the  other  eye 
and  over  part  of  the  sunken  dieek 
something  black  was  lying,  which,  on 
closer  inspection,  proved  to  be  a  bat. 

Before  she  discovered  the  nature  of 
the  object,  Mledyer,  with  the  tXNM^  of 
disgust  had  twitched  the  shriveled 
looking  patch  off  the  dead  fnce,  Vor  a 
moment  or  two  it  fluttered  feebly  on 
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the  floor  till  Meelyer'B  heavy  foot  put 
an  eod  to  its  existence. 

Ouy  had  been  right  as  usual.  "Did 
yon  tell  the  poor  old  fellow  his  ghost 
was  only  a  bat,  sir?"  he  asked  of  his 
father. 

But  the  rector  had  forgotten.  A  cir- 
cumstance the  more  curious  as  he  now 
recalled  the  fact  that  while  reading  and 
praying  with  old  Angel  he  had  obseryed 
a  bat  clinging  to  the  top  of  the  bed 
among  the  curtains. 

"Bat  or  no  bat— 'twere  Meery,"  Meel- 
yer  Sprite  said.  "'Twere  old  Meery, 
safe  enough.  And  I  jemmed  my  fut 
on  'er,  thank  th'  Lord." 

Maby  E.  Mann. 


From  The  Contemporary  Beyiew. 
THE  naSH  PBIESTHOOD. 

The  year  1795  was  probably  the  most 
fateful  in  i^odem  Irish  history.  It  is 
impossible  to  magnify  or  overrate  the 
influences  that  a  series  of  political 
events  which  occurred  that  year  have 
exercised  on  the  destini^  of  Ireland. 
It  was  in  1795  that  the  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  flnally 
determined  on  by  Pitt  That  year  also 
saw  the  establishment  in  Ireland  of 
two  institutions  as  wide  apart  as  the 
poles  in  inspiration  and  aims— the  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth  and  the  Orange  So- 
ciety, which— as  the  fountain  heads  of 
two  potent  streams  of  antagonistic  re- 
ligious and  political  thought,  that  have 
now  been  permeating  the  people  of  Ire- 
land for  a  century— have  not  attracted 
the  attention  they  deserve  from  stu- 
dents of  those  complex  Irish  problems, 
political,  religious,  and  social,  which 
have  vexed,  and  in  all  probability  will 
continue  to  vex,  British  statesmen  for 
many  a  year. 

Maynooth  College,  the  famous  train- 
ing college  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  has 
just  celebrated  the  centenary  of  Its 
foundation.  The  institution  was  estab- 
lished in  June,  1795,  by  the  imperial 
government,  as  an  act  of  State  policy, 
to  secure  and  retain  on  the  side  of  En- 
gland in  the  management  of  Ireland 
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the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  that  country.    During  the  greater 
portion  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Irish  priests  were  compelled  by  the 
penal  laws  passed  by  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment against  Roman  Catholics  to  go 
abroad  for  their  education.   They  were 
trained  for  the  ministry  in  colleges  at 
Paris,  Lisbon,  Salamanca,  which  had 
foundations  established  for  their  edu- 
cation and  support  principally  by  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  sov- 
ereigns.   At  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution   there   were   as    many   as 
three   hundred   and   forty-eight    Irish 
ecclesiastical  students  in  Paris,  out  of 
a  total  of  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  on  the  Continent;  and  one  of  the 
results  of  that  tremecdous  social  up- 
heaval was  the  closing  of  the  Irish 
College,  and  the  dispersal  of  its  stu- 
dents.   The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
ops   naturally    viewed    this    state   of 
things  with  alarm,  for  it  might  mean 
at  least  a  serious  diminution  in  the  sup- 
ply of  priests  for  missionary  work  in 
Ireland.    They  were  desirous  of  having 
the  priests  educated  and  trained  at 
home,  under  their  own  immediate  con- 
trol, but,  though  the  legal  ban  against 
the  education  of  Roman  Catholic  eccle- 
siastics in  Ireland  had  Just  been  re- 
moved,   to    establish   and    support   a 
college  for  the   purpose   was   utterly 
beyond  their  flnandal  means.    They 
therefore  approached  the  government 
on  the  subject. 

The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  at  this 
time  were  all  old  men,  of  antique  sim- 
plicity. Judging  from  their  various  peti- 
tions and  addresses  to  the  government, 
and  their  spirits  were  bowed  and  hum- 
bled by  the  operation  of  the  penal  enact- 
ments. The  immediate  predecessors  of 
these  ecclesiastics  lived,  as  a  rule,  in 
France,  or  Italy,  or  Spain,  and  only 
ventured  on  rare  occasions  to  visit  Ire- 
land tv>  discharge  their  episcopal  duties, 
when  they  resided,  disguised,  in  humble 
farmhouses  in  remote  parts  of  their 
dioceses,  in  order  to  evade  the  hostile 
attentions  of  the  authorities.  The 
bishops  whose  lot  had  fallen  in  better 
times,  were,  therefore,  thankful  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  their  days  in.undis- 
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turbed  obscurity  in  Ireland.  They 
ascribed  the  improyement  in  their  po- 
sition, through  the  relaxation  of  the 
penal  laws,  solely  to  the  good-will  of 
the  goyemment  in  London,  and  not  to 
the  influence  of  more  liberal  yiews  in 
politics  and  religion  operating  on  the 
members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.  They  were,  consequently, 
steadfast  and  consistent  supporters  of 
the  British  connection,  as  they  declared 
in  many  addresses  to  the  throne.  They 
held  seyerely  aloof  from  the  moyements 
of  the  time  for  the  extension  of  polit- 
ical freedom  and  the  social  improye- 
ment of  the  people.  They  gaye  but  a 
passiye  countenance,  rather  than  an 
actiye  support,  to  the  feeble  and  spas- 
modic moyement  for  emancipation 
within  the  Catholic  body  icself  during 
the  fifty  or  sixty  years  it  was  entirely 
controlled  by  a  few  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  gentry,  and  before  it  passed, 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  century, 
into  the  more  resolute  hands  of  O'Gon- 
nell  and  the  Catholic  merchants  and 
shopkeepers  of  Dublin;  they  were  hos- 
tile to  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen, 
which  was  first  founded  to  obtain  Par- 
liamentary reform  (including  the  ad- 
mission of  Catholics  to  Parliament)  by 
constitutional  means,  but  had,  under 
the  influence  of  the  French  principles 
of  the  time,  developed  into  a  secret  rev- 
olutionary society  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Irish  republic;  and,  later  on,  for 
the  same  reasons,  they  gave  their  unan- 
imous support  to  the  project  of  the 
Union. 

When,  therefore,  Dr.  Troy,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  presented  a  petition 
in  1794  to  the  lord  lieutenant  (the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland)  on  behalf  of  the 
prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion in  Ireland,  praying  the  govern- 
ment to  establish  and  endow  a  training 
college  for  the  priesthood  at  home,  in 
order  that— as  the  petition  ran— "they 
may  no  longer  expose  their  youth  to 
the  contagion  of  sedition  and  infidelity, 
and  the  country  to  the  danger  of  intro- 
ducing the  pernicious  maxims  of  licen- 
tious philosophy,"  the  government  was, 
for  several  reasons,  ready  to  listen  with 
willing  ear  to  the  scheme.    Ireland  was 


thoroughly  disaffected.  The  revolu- 
tionary principles  of  the  United  Irish- 
men had  permeated  the  middle  classes; 
many  of  the  gentry  and  aristocracy  had 
also  caught  the  contagion;  and  the 
small  farmers  and  laborers  — who 
formed  the  vast  bulk  of  the  population, 
and  had  their  own  secret  societies  for 
their  own  Immediate  agrarian  objects 
—were  in  complete  sympathy  with  the 
movement,  not  because  of  its  high- 
flown  sentiments  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity,  for  these  things  they 
did  not  understand,  but  because  they 
thought  it  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  landed  class,  to  whom  they  ascribed 
all  their  social  iUs.  The  country  was 
virtually  ruled  from  Whitehall  —  not- 
withstanding the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  1782  with  which  the  name 
of  Henry  Grattan  is  inseparably  asso- 
ciated. The  Irish  Parliament  was  so 
venal  that  it  was  brought,  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  patronage,  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment; and  Pitt,  engrossed  in  his 
great  struggle  with  France,  and  unwill- 
ing to  be  diverted  by  domestic  troubles, 
was  evidently  inclined  to  concede  even 
Catholic  Emancipation,  in  order  to  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  popular  disaffection 
in  Ireland.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  made 
viceroy  on  the  understanding,  as  most 
historians  now  agree,  that  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  to  be  granted.  He 
arrived  in  Dublin  on  January  4,  1795. 
On  February  12,  Orattan,  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  viceroy,  moved  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Catholics  to  Parliament.  But,  when 
intelligence  of  the  new  policy  reached 
George  III.,  he  insisted  on  the  recall 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  on  March  25, 
less  than  three  months  from  the  date 
of  his  arrival,  that  nobleman  quitted 
Dublin  amid  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able demonstrations  of  national  indig- 
nation and  sorrow  which  the  Irish  cap- 
ital has  ever  witnessed.  Thwarted  in 
this  policy  of  concession,  Pitt  then 
determined  on  bringing  about  a  union 
of  the  British  and  Irish  Parliaments. 

But,  meantime,  something  had  to  be 
done  to  assuage  the  disappointed  hopes 
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9t  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  prel- 
ates in  their  petition  to  the  government 
in  the  previous  year.  Accordingly  a 
bill  was  carried  by  the  government 
through  both  Houses  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament with  remarkable  celerity,  and 
without  a  single  division  in  either 
House,  voting  a  sum  of  £8,000  for  the 
establishment  of  a  college  for  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  the  priests.  It  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  of  George  III. 
on  June  5,  1795.  The  act  appointed  as 
trustees  of  the  college  the  lord  chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  the  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  the  chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  chief  baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  all  of  whom  were 
Protestants;  six  Roman  Catholic  lay- 
men; the  four  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
Bishops,  and  seven  other  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishops;  but  the  management  of 
tne  college  was  practically  left  entirely 
to  the  ecclesiastics,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  judges  were  removed  by  Parliament 
from  the  Board  of  Trustees.  An  offer 
by  the  Duke  of  Leinster  of  a  house  and 
fifty-four  acres  of  land  at  a  nominal 
rent  at  Maynooth,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Dublin,  and  adjoining  his  de- 
mesne, was  accepted,  and  on  June  25, 
1795,  the  college  began  its  career  with 
fifty  students.  At  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
students  on  the  rolls. 

Within  four  years  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment had  voted  by  annual  grants  a  sum 
of  £35,000  for  the  establishment  of  the 
college.  In  1799  the  trustees  petitioned 
for  an  annual  allowance  of  £8,000,  at 
which  sum  they  estimated  the  yearly 
expenses  of  the  college;  but  a  bill  to 
provide  that  amount,  after  passing 
through  the  Commons,  was  rejected  by 
the  Lords  on  the  ground  that  the  origi- 
nal intention  of  Parliament  was  to 
assist  in  the  loundation  of  the  college, 
and  not  to  maintain  it  permanently. 
That  year  the  college  received  nothing 
from  the  State.  However,  in  the  next 
session,  the  session  of  1800,  the  last  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  a  sum  of  £8,000 
towards  defraying  the  annual  charges 
of  the  college  for  the  year  ending  March 
25,  1801,  was  voted  in  the  Estimates. 


The  annual  grant  wajs  continued  by  th^ 
Imperial  Parliament  until  1845.  It  va- 
ried between  £8,000  and  £9,000.  It  came 
up  every  year  in  the  Estimates  for  the 
Irish  ofllces,  and  its  rejection  was  in- 
variably maved,  but  without  success, 
by  ultra-Protestant  members,  who  con- 
tended that  the  taxpayers  ought  not  to 
be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  propagation 
of  the  immoral  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Before  1845  the  number  of  free  stu- 
dentships in  the  college  was  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  the  value  of  each  being 
estimated  at  about  £25  a  year.  But  in 
1845,  Sir  Robert  Peel  succeeded,  with 
the  help  of  the  Whigs  and  the  Repeal- 
ers, and  against  the  vehement  oppo- 
sition of  the  bulk  of  his  own  Tory 
followers,  in  carrying  a  bill  increasing 
the  annual  grant  to  the  very  substan- 
tial sum  of  £26,360,  and  by  making  the 
grant  a  permanent  charge  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  he  did  away  with  the 
yearly  debate  on  the  college  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  this  bill, 
known  as  the  Maynooth  Improvement 
Bill,  which  led  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  his- 
toric resignation  of  the  post  of  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  he  held 
in  the  Peel  ministry,  because  the  pro- 
posals of  the  bill  were  at  variance  with 
the  views  he  had  put  forth  in  his  fa- 
mous pamphlet  on  "Church  and  State.** 
He  no  longer  entertained  these  views, 
he  said;  and  as  a  private  member  he 
supported  the  measure  in  its  various 
stages  through  the  House  of  Commons; 
but,  with  a  super-sensitiveness  not  often 
found  In  political  life,  he  feared  it  might 
be  supposed,  if  he  remained  in  ofilce, 
that  his  change  of  opinion  was  dictated 
by  interested  motives.  By  this  act  the 
number  of  free  places  in  the  college 
was  increased  to  five  hundred,  £28  per 
annum  being  appropriated  for  the  com- 
mons of  each  student,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  students  in  the  senior 
classes  received  in  addition  an  allow- 
ance of  £20  a  year  each  in  money.  In 
order  to  provide  the  necessary  accom- 
modation for  this  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  students,  the  act  also  granted 
a  sum  of  £30,000  for  the  extension  of 
the   existing   buildings   and   grounds. 
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On  the  dlBestabllshment  of  the  Irish 
Church  in  1870,  this  annual  grant  of 
£26,360  to  the  college  was  withdrawn; 
and  the  trustees  received  as  compensa- 
tion a  sum  of  £372,331. 

The  disendowment  of  the  college  has 
not  led  to  any  decrease  in  the  number 
of  the  students,  though  the  number  of 
free  places  has  been  diminished  by  one 
half.  In  the  centenary  year  of  its  foun- 
dation, there  were  no  fewer  than  six 
hundred  and  twenty  students  in  actual 
residence,  which  is  the  highest  number 
the  records  of  the  college  can  show. 
The  trustees  of  the  institution  since 
1870  aore  the  four  archbishops  and 
thirteen  of  the  bishops.  Its  chief  offi- 
cials consist  of  a  president,  a  vice-presi- 
dent, three  deans,  a  bursar,  and  sixteen 
professors.  According  to  a  Parliament 
tary  return  published  in  1864,  the  salary 
of  the  president  since  the  act  of  1845 
was  £594  12«.;  of  the  vice-president 
£326  12s.  8d.;  of  the  senior  dean,  £261; 
of  the  three  junior  deans,  £241  each; 
and  the  salaries  of  the  professors 
ranged  from  £241  up  to  £264.  These 
salaries  were,  it  will  be  admitted,  low 
for  such  positions;  but  they  may  have 
been  somewhat  reduced  after  disen- 
dowment Indeed,  the  stipends  of  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland  are,  as  we  shall  see  later,  very 
modest.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this 
connection,  that  down  to  1827  the  presi- 
dent got  only  one  hundred  guineas;  the 
vice-president  seventy  guineas,  and  the 
deans  and  professors  from  fifty  to  sev- 
enty gruineas  per  annum.  The  number 
of  free  places  now  on  the  public  foun- 
dation of  the  college  Is  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  estimated  at  £30  a  year  each, 
which  are  divided  amongst  the  twenty- 
seven  dioceses;  and  in  addition  to  these 
there  are  sixty-six  other  free  places  in 
diocesan  burses,  founded  since  1870  by 
bequests  from  bishops  and  priests. 
Nomination  to  the  free  places  allotted 
to  each  diocese  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  There  Is  an  en- 
trance fee  of  £4  for  all  students,  and 
the  pension  of  students  not  in  free 
places  is  £30  per  annum.  A  sum  vary- 
ing from  £8,000  to  £10,000  is  yearly  re- 
ceived in  pensions. 


The  Irish  priests  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
sons  either  of  farmers  or  of  shopkeep- 
ers.   As  may  be  imagined,  in  so  in- 
tensely Catholic  a  country  as  Ireland 
it  is  considered  a  great  social  distinc- 
tion in  these  classes  to  have  a  priest 
in  the  family.     There  is  no  prouder 
boast  for  a  parent  than  to  be  able  to 
say,  "I've  a  son  a  priest."    One  of  the 
pious  notions  associated  with  the  priest- 
hood is  that  no  man  can  take  holy  or- 
ders without  having  "a  vocation"— that 
is,  that  it  can  never  happen  by  chance 
or  accident;  but  is  inevitably  the  result 
of  a  divine  call  or  inspiration.    In  some 
cases,  however,  the  choice  of  the  call- 
ing is  made  by  the  parents  for  their 
favorite  son— "the  white-haired  boy  of 
the  family"— in  his  early  years;  but  he 
must  be  a  quiet,  retiring,  religiously 
disposed  lad,  or  be  fond  of  study,  or 
must  show  above  his  brothers  the  pos- 
session of  mental  attainments. 

Once  the  selection  is  made,  the  par- 
ents subordinate  almost  everything  to 
their  grand  ambition  of  giving  a  son 
to  the  service  of  the  Church.  The  boy 
gets  the  best  place  at  the  table,  the 
warmest  comer  by  the  hearth.  He  is 
never  asked  or  expected  to  soil  his 
hands  about  the  shop  or  farm,  and  is 
regsiTded  by  all  the  family  with  deep 
respect,  affection,  and  even  reverence. 
He  is  first  sent  to  the  diocesan  college, 
a  scholastic  Institution  found  in  the 
chief  town  of  most  of  the  twenty-seven 
dioc6ses  in  Ireland,  established  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  conducted 
principally  by  priests,  and  after  a  few 
years  there,  he  goes,  as  a  rule^  to  May- 
nooth. 

No  student  is  received  at  Maynooth 
unless  he  is  designed  for  the  home  mis- 
sion (priests  for  foreign  missions  being 
trained  at  All  Hallows  C<^ege,  Dublin), 
and  has  a  recommendation  from  his 
bishop,  and  is  at  least  sixteen  years  of 
age.  The  full  course  of  studies  in  the 
college  extends  over  seven  yeaxB.  The 
first  year  is  devoted  to  '^rhetoric,"  as 
it  is  called  in  the  college,  which  includes 
English,  Latin,  and  Greek;  the  second 
and  third  years  are  allotted  to  "philoso- 
phy," or  mathematics,  logic,  and  meta- 
physics; and  the  remaining  four  years 
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to  "theology,"  or  canon  law,  and  eccle- 
siastical history.  There  is  a  foundation 
known  as  "the  Dunboyne  EiStablish- 
ment"  for  the  maintenance  of  about  a 
doEen  of  the  most  distingnished  stu- 
dents, who  remain  in  the  college  for  a 
period  of  three  years  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary course,  in  order  to  qualify  them- 
selyes  as  doctors  of  divinity,  or  for  pro- 
fessorships in  the  college.  On  an 
average,  sixty  students  are  ordained 
priests  annually,  which  more  than  suf- 
fices to  keep  up  the  strength  of  about 
twenty-four  hundred  the  secular  priest- 
hood of  Ireland. 

The  college  is  divided  into  two  houses 
—the  senior  house,  and  the  Junior  house; 
and  the  students  of  the  two  houses 
are  not  allowed  to  communicate  with 
each  other,  except  by  permission  of  the 
dean.  They  take  meals  together,  but 
at  meals  conversation  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited. During  meals,  however,  a  stu- 
dent reads  aloud  a  chapter  from  the 
Bible,  a  few  passages  from  a  historical 
work— Lingard's  "History  of  England" 
being  the  favorite  volume— followed  by 
some  extracts  from  the  Roman  Mar- 
tyrology.  With  the  exception  of  fifty 
students  in  the  junior  or  "rhetoric" 
class,  who  sleep  in  double-bedded 
rooms,  all  the  students  have  separate 
apartments,  each  being  furnished  as 
bed  and  sitting  room.  The  hour  of  ris- 
ing is  6  A.M.,  and  at  10  P.M.  all  lights 
are  extinguished.  The  working  day  is 
thus  divided— nine  hours  to  study  and 
classes,  two  hours  to  religious  services, 
and  five  hours  to  meals,  exercise,  and 
recreation.  The  exercise  consists  prin- 
cipally of  walking  about  the  extensive 
grounds  of  the  college.  Hand  ball 
seems  to  be  the  only  outdoor  game 
practised;  and  all  indoor  games,  such 
BB  chess,  or  draughts,  or  cards,  are  pro- 
hibited. On  Wednesdays,  if  weather 
permits,  the  students  take  a  long  coun- 
try walk  together,  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  deans  or  professors,  but 
otherwise  they  are  not  allowed  outside 
the  grounds,  and  a  breach  of  this  rule 
is  usually  punished  by  expulsion.  How- 
ever, a  scandal  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs. 
The  moral  character  of  the  students  is 
above  suspicion. 


The  re  ding  of  the  students,  apart 
from  their  study  of  the  prescribed  text- 
books of  the  different  courses,  seems  to 
be  confined  to  a  narrow  compass.  The 
college  possesses  a  large  library,  mainly 
theological,  ecclesiastical,  and  devo- 
tional; but  only  the  students  in  the 
theological  classes  have  recourse  to  it 
under  the  supervision  of  the  librarian. 
The  reading  of  the  Junior  students  is 
mainly  devotional.  Light  literature, 
such  as  fiction  and  poetry,  is  not,  to  say 
the  least,  encouraged;  and  newspapers 
are  prohibited.  Nevertheless,  the  stu- 
dents manage  to  keep  themselves  ac- 
quainted with,  at  any  rate,  the  varying 
phases  of  Irish  politics,  in  which,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  they  take 
the  keenest  interest. 

Life  at  Maynooth  may  be  pleasant 
enough  to  these  ecclesiastical  students. 
Few  of  them  break  down  under  it;  and 
one  never  hears  it  condemned  in  after 
years  by  the  priests  who  have  gone 
through  the  ordeal.  On  the  contrary, 
they  invariably  regard  the  Alma  Mater 
with  the  deepest  reverence  and  affec- 
tion. But,  measured  by  secular  stand- 
ards, the  studies  seem  dry  and  hard, 
and  run  too  much  in  a  few  narrow 
grooves;  the  life  laborious  and  monot- 
onous, the  discipline  of  a  too  strict  and 
a  too  rigid  character.  Estrangement 
from  even  the  innocent  pleasures  and 
recreations  of  life,  during  seven  of 
man's  most  impressionable  years*  may» 
in  one  sense,  be  the  fittest  preparation 
for  the  celibate  ministry  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Ghurch  in  Ireland;  but  one 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  priests 
would  be  all  the  better  suited  for  their 
office  if,  instead  of  an  almost  complete 
absorption  in  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the 
ministry,  as  the  courses  and  the  text- 
books show,  more  attention  were  given 
at  Maynooth  to  the  secular  side  of  life 
—to  the  inculcation  of  civic  duties,  to 
the  study  of  sociology,  and  to  arousing 
in  the  students  an  interest  in  schemes 
and  projects,  apart  from  politics,  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  social  condition 
of  the  Irish  i>eople. 

The  young  priest,  on  leaving  May- 
nooth, is  appointed  by  his  bishop  to  the 
curacy  of  some  parish  of  his  native 
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diocese.  He  is  paid  by  the  parish  priest 
a  half-yearly  stipend,  the  i^mount  of 
which  depends  on  the  "dues,"  or  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  congre- 
gation collected  at  Christmas  and  at 
Baster,  and  the  dues  yary,  of  course, 
according  as  the  parish  is  rich  or  poor. 
The  stipend,  however,  is  rarely  more 
than  £80  a  year.  In  most  instances  it 
is  as  low  aci  £30  or  £40.  Father  Pat, 
therefore,  finds  it  hard  enough  to  get 
along  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  as 
a  priest,  if  he  has  not  an  allowance 
from  his  parents,  or  if  fees  such  as  68, 
or  108,  or  £1  for  assisting  at  a  wedding 
or  a.  funeral,  do  not  often  come  in  his 
way. 

His  principal  duties  as  curate  consist 
of  celebrating  mass  every  morning  and 
twice  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  hear- 
ing confessions  on  Saturdays  and  on 
the  eves  of  holidays,  and  attending  to 
"sick  calls"-<or  calls  to  administer  the 
last  sacraments  to  the  dying—week 
about  with  his  fellow-curates.  "Con- 
fessions" and  "sick  calls"  are  the  most 
arduous,  unpleasant,  and  exacting  of 
duties.  On  Saturdays  and  on  the  eves 
of  holidays,  he  sits  most  of  the  day  in 
the  confession-box,  listening  to  the  sins 
of  penitents,  and  cleansing  them  of  all 
stain,  by  absolution,  to  fit  them  to  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Communion  at  mass  the 
next  morning.  The  confession-box  con- 
tains three  compartments  provided 
with  sliding  panels.  The  priest  sits  in 
the  centre  compartment,  and  the  others 
are  used  by  the  penitents,  who  await 
their  turns  in  long  rows  outside.  A 
priest  told  me  once  that  three  hours  in 
the  confession-box  is  one  of  the  most 
terrible  ordeals,  morally  and  physically, 
a  man  can  go  through.  I  can  well  be- 
lieve him.  During  the  week  the  curate 
is  on  "sick  call"  duty,  he  is  liable  to  be 
aroused  out  of  bed  at  night  and  to 
trudge  for  miles  over  a  dangerous  bog 
or  a  bleak  country-side,  if  h  >  is  attached 
to  a  rural  parish;  or  to  plunge  into 
slums  and  back  lanes,  if  the  curate  of 
a  parish  in  a  town,  in  order  to  give  the 
consolation  of  religion  to  a  dying  soul. 
It  frequently  happens  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  this  sudden,  untimely,  and 
most  unpleasant  summons,  for  so  great 


is  the  dread  of  the  Irish  peasant  of 
dying  without  the  ministrations  of  his 
priest,  that  \,n  the  first  symptom  of  un- 
wonted illness— on  the  first  sudden  and 
unexpected  twinge  of  a  colic— the  cry 
of,  "Send  for  the  priest!"  is  raised  in 
the  family  circle,  and  so  many  a  time 
and  oft  the  poor  curate  arrives,  tired 
and  weary,  at  his  destination,  only  to 
find  the  dying  soul  he  has  come  to  com- 
fort, in  the  soundest  and  healthiest  of 
bodies,  and  without  .the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  leaving  this  besi  of  all  posc^ble 
worlds.  Can  you  blame  Father  Pat  if, 
under  these  aggravating  circumstances, 
having  come  to  pray,  he  remains— well, 
not  to  curse,  but  to  give  the  patient, 
what  is  called  in  Ireland,  "a  piece  of 
his  mind?" 

A  curate  may  be  removed,  and  is  often 
removed,  by  his  bishop  from  one  parish 
to  another  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  and 
without  a  reason  being  assigned  — 
"translated,"  it  is  called  in  clerical  cir- 
cles—and  he  considers  himself  very 
lucky  if  he  gets  settled  in  a  town.  In 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Ireland  the 
duties  of  the  "secular"  priests— or 
priests  of  the  diocese— are  considerably 
lightened  by  the  ministrations  of  "reg- 
ulars" —  members  of  orders  like  the 
Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Augustinians 
—who  number  over  five  hundred  in  Ire- 
land, and  who,  though  outside  parochial 
or  diocesan  Jurisdiction,  and  subject 
only  to  their  own  superiors,  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  curates  by  aaying 
masses  and  hearing  confessions  in  their 
own  churches.  In  addition  to  this  ad- 
vantage. Father  Pat  in  the  town  is  a 
favorite  in  middle-class  society,  and 
dines  out  frequently.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  which  the  vast  majority  of 
the  twenty-four  hundred  priests  of  Ire- 
land are,  of  course,  stationed,  there  is 
little  society  and  less  dining  out. 

The  calling  of  a  priest  has,  like  every 
other  calling,  its  pleasant  side  and  ito 
disagreeable  side.  But,  taking  it  all  in 
all.  Father  Pat's  life,  if  narrow  and 
monotonous,  is  at  least  leisurely,  and 
if,  owing  to  his  vow  of  celibacy,  he  is 
cut  off  from  the  pleasures  of  family  life, 
he  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  position  of 
greater  freedom  and  less  responsibility 
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as  a  bachelor.  Worldly  ambition,  too, 
adds  just  a  little  zest  to  his  sacred  call- 
ing. He  may  aspire  to  a  bishopric,  al- 
though, as  a  rule,  the  pope  prefers  to 
appoint  a  Maynooth  professor  or  the 
president  of  a  diocesan  college  to  a  va- 
cant see  rather  than  a  priest  In  active 
parochial  service.  But  there  are  sev- 
eral prizes  in  the  way  of  "P.P.-ships" 
in  every  diocese,  and  one  of  these 
Father  Pat  is  certain  to  obtain  sooner 
or  later.  He  naturldly  strives  to  secure 
a  parish  sooner  rather  than  later.  The 
bisliop  is  the  sole  dispenser  of  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  diocese.  The  laity  have 
no  voice  whatever  in  the  appointment 
to  any  office  in  the  Church.  It  is,  there- 
fore, essential  that  a  curate  should  keep 
on  good  terms  with  his  bishop,  if  he 
desires  to  improve  his  worldly  pros- 
pects. The  parish  priests  are  not  so 
dependent  as  the  curates  on  the  caprice, 
disfavor,  or  good  pleasure  of  the  bishop. 
A  parish  priest  cannot  be  deprived  of 
his  parish  unless  for  certain  violations 
of  the  Canon  Law.  But  should  he  fall 
under  the  censure  of  his  bishop  for  his 
attitude  in  matters  that  do  not  come 
within  the  category  of  offences  against 
the  Canon  Law,  and  should  he  refuse 
to  make  his  submission  and  his  peace, 
his  lordship  could  disturb  the  serenity 
and  repose  of  his  living  by  quartering 
on  him  an  unwelcome  and  expensive 
curate. 

The  Incomes  of  parish  priests  from  the 
offerings  or  '*dues"  of  the  parishioners 
at  Easter  and  Christmas  and  from  fees 
at  marriages,  baptisms,  funerals,  etc., 
vary  considerably  in  amount,  even 
within  a  diocese.  Some  parishes  are 
worth  only  £150  a  year;  other  parishes 
are  worth  as  much  as  £600  a  year. 
These  figures  probably  represent  the 
two  extremes,  though  parishes  of  £150 
are  far  more  common  than  parishes  of 
£600.  The  average  income  of  a  parish 
priest,  exclusive  of  the  allowance  to 
curates,  runs  from  £200  to  £300  per  an- 
num, which,  compared  with  the  sti- 
pends of  Protestant  clergymen,  and 
even  with  those  of  Nonconformist  min- 
isters, is  very  small  indeed.  The  "dues" 
are  collected  by  different  modes  in  rural 
and    in    urban    districts.     In    country 


parishes,  usually,  the  parish  priest,  on 
the    Sundays    following    Easter    and 
Christmas,  sits  after  mass  at  a  table 
in  the  chapel  with  a  book  containing 
the  names  of  the  parishioners  and  the 
amount  each  contributes,  to  receive  the 
offerings  of  his  flock.      In  towns  and 
cities  the  priests  make  a  house  to  house 
collection  of  the  "dues."    The  amount 
of  the  "dues"  is,  in  the  case  of  a  farmer, 
fixed  at  so  much  per  pound  on  the  valu- 
ation of  his  land.    Laborers  pay  Is.  6d., 
arttidans  or  clerks  from  28,  Qd,  to  58., 
according  to  their  wages;  small  shop- 
keepers from  109.  to  £1;  larger  shop- 
keepers  and   the  professional   classes 
between  £3  and  £5;  and  the  gentry  con- 
tribute larger  sums  according  to  their 
wealth.     The  "dues"  are  in   a  sense 
obligatory,   for  Roman   Catholics   are 
bound  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  their  pastors.    But  as 
the  "dues"  are  not  as  a  rule  oppressive, 
they  are  willingly  and  cheerfully  con- 
tributed.    In  addition  to  the  "dues," 
the  parish  priests  also  receive  fees  for 
the  discharge  of  offices  at  marriages, 
baptisms,  funerals,  and  for  saying  mass 
for  any  particular  object,  such  as  for 
the  repose  of  a  soul,  or  for  a  blessing 
on  some  secular  or  religious  undertak- 
ing.   These  fees  also  vary  considerably, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  persons 
for  whom  the  offices  are  discharged. 
A  poor  person  may  have  a  mass  said 
for  5«.,  while  a  rich  person  would  pay 
109.  or  £1.    Marriages  in  humble  cir- 
cles are  performed  for  £1  or  £1  10«., 
and  in  well-to-do  circles  for  much  larger 
sums  arrived  at  by  mutual  agreement. 
In  country  parishes,  where  the  "for- 
fune"  of  the  bride  is  known  to  every- 
body, the  custom  is  to  charge  a  fee  of 
five  per  cent  of  the  dowry.    Many  par- 
ish priests  in  the  country  districts  also 
add  a  little  to  their  incomes  by  farming 
operations,   such   as   letting  fields   to 
graziers  or  raising  some  stock  on  their 
own  account.    In  former  years,  indeed, 
almost  every  parish  priest  was  also  a 
big  farmer.     He  tilled  his  extensive 
acres  largely  by  the  gratuitous  labors 
of  his  fiock,  and  went  to  the  fairs  and 
markets  with  the  produce,  or  with  his 
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cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  or  horses,  and 
wrangled  and  higgled  with  the  dealers 
oyer  flye  shillings  in  the  price.  But 
priests  are  not  now  allowed  by  the 
bishops  to  hold  more  than  twenty  acres 
of  land.  Out  of  his  income  from  his 
parish  the  parish  priest  has  not  only 
to  pay  the  stipends  of  his  curates,  but 
has  also  to  contribute  a  certain  percent- 
age of  the  amount  to  the  bishop,  for 
it  is  from  such  contributions  by  the  par- 
ish priests  of  his  diocese  that  most  of 
the  income  of  the  bishop  is  derived. 
Parish  priests^  therefore,  are  not  men 
of  means.  Many  of  them  have  but  a 
bare  sustenance;  and  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority it  may  be  said  that  they  haye 
only  sufficient  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion in  social  life.  They  haye,  how- 
ever, little  inducement'  to  acquire 
means,  even  where  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  They  have  no  families  to  provide 
for,  and  are  required  to  leave  to  the 
Church  any  property  they  may  be  pos- 
sessed of  at  death.  The  incomes  of  the 
bishops  also  vary  considerably.  They 
run  from  about  £600  in  a  few  poor 
dioceses  in  the  west  of  Ireland  to  about 
£1,000  in  dioceses  in  the  more  prosper- 
ous south  and  east  I  do  not  think  the 
incomes  of  even  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, or  of  the  primate,  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  exceed,  if  they  reach,  £1,600 
a  year.  These  positions  in  the  Irish 
Ohurch  are  at  least  worth  five  times 
that  amount. 

In  social  life  the  priests  are  hospi- 
table, jolly,  and  convivial,  fond  of  comic 
song  and  merry  jest.  They  all  take  a 
most  cheerful  view  of  things  here  and 
hereafter.  They  certainly  follow  the 
example  of  their  famous  prototype 
Father  O'Flynn  in  not  leaving  the 
gaiety  all  to  the  laity. 

You  will  also  seldom  meet  with  a 
priest  in  whose  conversation,  if  religion 
be  the  subject,  you  can  trace  anything 
in  the  nature  of  cant  or  Pharisaism. 
They  are  generally  most  affable  and 
courteous  to  strangers,  especially  to 
heretical  strangers,  for  though  they 
may  not  love  Protestants  in  the  lump 
they  always  well  and  cordially  receive 
the  individual  heretic;  and  having  a 
most  sincere  tolerance  and  respect  for 


all  forms  of  belief,  they  will  never  in 
private  circles  introduce  or  even  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  religion  in  a  contro- 
versial spirit.  The  favorite  topic  of 
conversation  at  a  priest's  dinner-table 
Is  politics,  the  Naticmalist  view  being 
supported  by  the  host  with  more  or  less 
vigor.  As  to  Father  Pat's  hospitality, 
it  may  be  rude  and  rough,  but  there  is 
no  mistaking  its  warm  and  generous 
whole-heartedness.  The  dinner  in  a 
country  parish  invariably  consists  of 
a  roast  turkey,  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton 
with  turnips,  boiled  bacon  with  cab- 
bage, and  potatoes  served  in  their  Jack- 
ets. Claret  is  the  wine  principally 
drunk.  It  is  only  on  very  important 
occasions  that  champagne  makes  its 
appearance,  but  there  is  always  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  the  best  Irish  whiskey 
and,  if  made  in  the  district,  of  "po- 
theen." Father  Pat  has,  it  must  be 
admitted,  a  liking  for  whiskey  punch 
after  dinner,  in  judicious  moderation, 
of  course,  and  his  only  other  dissipa- 
tion is  a  smoke— always  a  clay  pipe, 
never  a  cigarette  or  a  cigar.  When 
a  '"suspended"  or  disfrocked  priest  is 
met  with  in  Ireland— and  that  very 
rarely  happench-hls  misfortune  is  usu- 
ally to  be  traced  to  drunkenness.  There 
is  never  a  lady  in  the  case. 

There  is  little  Uterary  activity 
amongst  the  priests.  The  only  distin- 
guished literary  man  which  the  Irish 
priesthood  has  produced  during  the 
nineteenth  century  Is  the  Rev.  Francis 
Mahoney  (Father  Prout),  but  the  body 
look  upon  him  rather  askance,  for  he 
gave  up  the  Church  for  literature,  and 
is  suspected  of  not  having  been  quite 
orthodox  in  his  religious  views.  Be- 
sides, he  was  educated  abroad  as  a 
Jesuit,  the  great  learned  order  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  therefore  does  not 
properly  belong  to  the  secular  priest- 
hood of  Ireland.  That  body  has  always 
numbered  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand men  of  more  or  less  culture  and 
of  considerable  leisure;  and  yet  the  lit- 
erature of  Ireland,  not  to  speak  of  gen- 
eral English  literature,  is  not  indebted 
to  them  for  a  single  noteworthy  contri- 
bution. Indeed,  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  Irish  priests  have  ev^r  turned 
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tlieir  thoughts  to  the  making  of  books. 
They  take  an  interest  in  historical,  anti- 
quarian, and  archaeological  objects,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  have  been  enriched  by  many 
scholarly  papers  by  priests;  but  they 
seem  to  think  that  the  writing  of  poetry 
and  fiction— especially  fiction— would 
hardly  be  consonant  with  their  spiritual 
calling.  Therefore,  half-a-dosen  yoI- 
umes  of  poems  and  three  or  four  noyels 
represent  practically  the  output  of  the 
Irish  priesthood  in  imaginative  litera- 
ture during  the  century;  and  these  yol- 
umes  are  not  generally  known  even  to 
book-readers  in  Ireland. 

The  secular  priests  are  as  undistin- 
guished in  the  pulpit  as  in  literature. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  well-deserved  reputation  of  the 
Irish  race  for  eloquence,  there  is  not 
one  great  preacher  in  the  Irish  secular 
priesthood.  Hundreds  of  priests  can, 
of  course,  deliver  impressive  sermons; 
buc  not  one  of  them  enjoys  more  than 
a  local  reputation  as  a  preacher.  Father 
Tom  Burke,  the  great  Irish  pulpit  ora- 
tor, was  not  a  secular  priest,  but  a 
Dominican;  and  It  is  in  the  churches 
of  the  regular  (N*ders,  and  not  in  the 
parochial  chapels,  that  the  art  of  pulpit 
oratory  is  cultivated  to  any  extent  In 
the  literature  of  theology  the  secular 
priests  are  also  practically  unrepre- 
sented. It  is  perhaps  to  their  credit 
that,  unlike  the  ministers  of  other 
creeds,  they  have  refrained  from  flood- 
ing the  market  with  volumes  of  indif- 
ferent sermons  or  painful  controversial 
works  on  religion. 

Their  acquaintance  with  current  Im- 
aginative literature  is  limited.  They  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  buy  new  books.  Ireland, 
as  a  whole,  is  not  a  book-buying  or  a 
book-dreading  country— though  in  both 
respects  it  has  wonderfully  improved 
of  late,  thanks  to  the  propagandist  ef- 
forts of  the  Irish  Literary  Societies  of 
London  and  Dublin;  but  the  priests, 
probably,  buy  fewer  current  books  and 
re:id  fewer  current  books  than  any 
other  class  in  the  same  rank  of  life, 
such,  for  Instance,  as  the  solicitors  and 
doctors  of  the  rural  districts.  Many  of 
them  have  no  acquaintance  with  the 


imaginative  literature  of  the  day— fic- 
tion and  poetry— except  such  as  may 
be  derived  second-hand  from  the  re- 
views in  Irish  newspapers.  A  novel  or 
a  volume  of  poems  must  have  passed 
through  at  least  half  a  century  of  ex- 
istence without  having  raised  any  ques- 
tion as  to  its  moral  tendency,  before  it 
is  admitted  into  the  unpretentious  col- 
lection of  books  — mainly  religious  — 
which  one  sees  in  the  sitting-room  of 
a  priest's  residence.  Their  favorite 
authors  are,  in  poetry,  €k>ldsmith  and 
Thomas  Moore,  and  in  fiction,  Qerald 
Oriflto,  the  Banims,  and  Garleton— all 
native  writers,  and  from  across  St. 
George's  Ghannel,  Scott  and  Dickens. 
It  is  a  rather  limited  selection,  but  then 
people  of  simple  literary  tastes,  like  the 
Irish  priests,  can  be  supremely  happy 
with  it 

It  must  not  by  any  means  be  supposed 
that  Father  Pat  is  remiss  in  his  spirit- 
ual duties  as  a  priest  There  is  per- 
haps no  better  pastor  in  the  world  from 
the  spiritual  point  of  view.  The  peo- 
ple regard  him  with  mingled  feelings 
of  awe  and  reverence  and  love.  A  good 
deal  of  this  regard  is  no  doubt  inspired 
by  superstition— by  a  dread  of  the  su- 
pernatural powers  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  "God's  anointed;"  but,  apart 
from  that,  Father  Pat  has  secured  for 
himself  the  warmest  comer  in  the 
hearts  of  his  fiock  by  his  excellent 
qualities  as  a  spiritual  pastor,  as  a 
friend  when  the  soul  is  in  need,  as  a 
consoler  in  sickness,  distress,  and  mis- 
fortune. Many  of  the  priests  may  lack 
social  grace  and  culture;  but  they  are 
eminently  fitted  for  the  spiritual  duties 
which,  as  pastors,  they  have  to  dis- 
charge. Fine  gentlemen  are  not  needed 
for  the  hard  and  repellent  services— as 
they  appear  to  secular  eyes-of  the 
Gatholic  Church  in  Ireland.  Father 
Pat's  single-minded  devotion  to  the 
duties  of  }h!s  office,  and  his  keen  inter- 
est in  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  fiock, 
give  1dm  a  surer  title  to  the  respect 
and  reverence  of  the  people  than  cul- 
ture and  learning.  Besides,  he  is 
brought  into  intimate  relations  with 
the  people  all  through  life,  but  espe- 
cially at  its  most  momentous  and  sol- 
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emn  occaaions.  "Soggarth  aroon"  is 
the  people's  term  of  endearment  for 
Father  Pat,  and  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  the  peasants'  songs  asks:— 

Who,  in  the  winter's  night, 

Soggarth  aroon, 
When  the  cold  blast  did  bite, 

Soggarth  aroon. 
Game  to  my  cabin  door, 
And  on  my  earthen  floor 
Knelt  by  me,  sick  and  poor, 

Soggarth  aroon? 

Regarding  them  as  a  body,  the  priests 
are  indeed  a  yery  simple-minded,  un- 
worldly, and  warm-hearted  body  of 
men,  without  craft  or  guile— though, 
according  to  their  enemies,  who  know 
them  not,  these  are  their  distinctiye 
quaJltlcp   mmI  tiuey  pass  throu^rh  their  I  thrAwgh  the  jaedtamtsf  parish  libraries 


narrow,  colorless,  and  self-sacrlflcing 
lives  cheerfully  and  gladly,  seeking  no 
reward,  so  far  as  this  world  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  esteem  and  k>ye  of  their 
flocks. 

The  weak  point  in  Father  Pat's  char- 
acter as  a  pastor  is  the  little  he  does 
towards  improving  the  social  life  of  the 
people.  He  denounces  with  tremendous 
force  and  sincerity  the  oppressions  of 
the  government,  and  the  rackrenting  of 
the  local  landlord—- on  both  of  whom  he 
invariably  places  the  blame,  oftentimes 
.most  erroneously  and  most  unjustly, 
for  the  miserable  social  condition  of  his 
flock;  but  unhappily  there  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  temporal  lot  of  the  com- 
munity ends.  He  has  not  yet  recog- 
nized what  a  powerful  factor  he  might 
.be  in  brightening  the  everyday  lives 
of  the  people.  The  monotony  and 
dreariness  of  town,  village,  and  rural 
life  in  Ireland  is  appalling.  The 
strained  relations  which,  owing  to  un- 
.happy  but  relentless  economic  causes, 
have  existed  for  two  centuries  between 
the  territorial  gentry  and  the  farming 
class  have  deprived  Ireland  of  the  ele- 
vating and  beneficent  influences  of 
Lady  Bountiful  and  the  squire,  which 
are  so  often  visible  in  humble  social 
life  in  rural  England.  There  are  no 
endowed  village  charities  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  blankets,  clothing,  or  food 
to  the  needy;  no  village  beneflt  clubs 


for  the  aid  of  members  in  times  of 
trouble,  sickness,  and  death;  no  village 
greens  for  outdoor  sports  and  pastimes; 
no  village  halls  for  concerts,  readings, 
and  limelight  entertainments  during 
the  long  winter  evenings;  no  social 
gatherings  or  excursions  in  connection 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  The 
priests  could,  by  agencies  such  as  these, 
impart  some  color  and  variety  to  the 
dull  and  dismal  social  life  of  the  peas- 
antry; but,  unfortunately,  they  seem 
to  think  it  is  no  part  of  their  duty,  or 
else  they  do  not  know  the  way,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  nar- 
row compass  of  their  training  at  May- 
nooth.  Some  of  them  have  tried  to 
bring  books,  principally  of  a  religious 
character,  within  reach  of  their 


But,  as  a  rule,  there  is  nothing  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  to 
read— in  addition  to  the  weekly  news- 
papers from  Dublin  — exc^t  trashy 
penny  publications  from  London;  and 
no  recreation  but  surreptitious  dances 
for  the  young,  and  visits  to  the  wretched 
shebeens  for  the  elder  folk,  despite  the 
fulminations  of  the  priests  against 
these  practices;  while  the  destitute  and 
the  age-worn  have  no  resort  but  the 
Charity  of  neighbors  almost  as  poor  as 
themselves,  or  the  dreaded  workhouse. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  expectations 
of  the  Imperial  government  in  estab- 
lishing and  endowing  a  college  for  the 
education  of  the  priesthood  in  Ireland 
have  not  been  realized.  Bdmund 
Burke,  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
project  and  urged  it  on  the  government 
with  all  his  powers  of  argument  and 
eloquence,  declared  that  the  foundation 
of  Maynooth  College  would  mean  "the 
salvation  of  Ireland  from  Jacobinism 
and  anarchy."  That  glowing  hope  has, 
it  is  said,  been  woefully  disappointed. 
Mr.  Lecky,  whose  impartiality  of  Judg- 
ment as  an  historian  is  universally  ad- 
mitted, contends  in  his  "Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,"  that  the  May- 
nooth priests  are,  in  many  respects, 
inferior  to  the  old  priests  who  were 
educated  on  the  Continent;  that  they 
lack  the  polish  and  breadth  of  intel- 
lectual view  which  the  training  in  the 
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colleges  of  Europe  had  lent  to  the 
priests  of  the  early  years  of  the  cen- 
tury; while  other  historical  writers, 
lacking,  perhaps,  the  well-balanced 
mind  of  Mr.  Lecky,  have  asserted  with- 
out qualification  that,  thanks  to  May- 
nooth  College,  the  priests  are  now,  and 
have  been  for  years,  as  a  body,  disloyal, 
Jacobinical,  uncultured,  and  illiberal. 
Contemporary  writers  undoubtedly  pay 
high  testimony  to  the  character  and  cul- 
ture of  the  old  priests.  There  is  no 
doubt  also  tha/t  during  the  disturbed 
and  turbulent  latter  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  influence  of  the 
priests  with  the  people,  so  far  as  it  went 
—and  I  do  not  think  it  went  far,  cer- 
tainly to  nothing  approaching  its  extent 
and  power  in  our  own  days— was, 
generally  speaking,  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order.  Indeed,  Wolfe  Tone,  the 
greatest  and  most  astute  conspirator  of 
the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  rejoiced 
like  Edmund  Burke,  but  for  entirely 
different  reasons,  at  the  establishonent 
of  Maynooth  College.  In  his  more 
accurate  and  sagacious  view,  the  priest? 
brought  back  with  them  from  the  Con- 
tinent, not  the  taint  of  Jacobinism,  but 
the  taint  of  conservatism,  which  in- 
duced them  to  set  their  faces  against 
all  agrarian  and  political  movements 
amongst  the  people,  and  made  them 
therefore  the  most  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  spread  of  his  ideas;  and  he  was 
convinced  that,  if  they  were  educated 
and  trained  in  Ireland,  they  could  not 
possibly  resist  the  influences  of  their 
environment,  which,  according  to 
Wolfe  Tone,  make,  or  rather  made,  for 
sedition  and  revolution. 

Unfortunately  it  is  as  politicians,  or 
rather  as  demagogues,  that  the  Irish 
priests  are  best  known  to  people  out- 
side of  Ireland,  and  in  that  rOle  they 
appear  in  anything  but  an  amiable 
light.  In  the  past,  indeed,  they  were 
commonly  regarded  as  knavish  and 
designing  apostles  of  sedition  and  social 
disorder  to  an  unhappy  community, 
whom  with  evil  intent  they  kept  in  a 
degraded  condition  of  ignorance  and 
superstition.  To  me,  impartially  re- 
viewing the  history  of  the  Irish  priest- 
hood, that  opinion  seems  to  have  had 


little  or  no  foundation  upon  the  doings 
of  the  priests  themselves,  but  appears 
to  have  been  largely  inspired  by  that 
hatred  and  fear  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  a  theological  error  and  a 
menace  to  liberty,  which  retained  for 
so  many  years  a  marvellous  hold  on  the 
public  mind  of  Great  Britain.  More 
tolerant  and  enlightened  feelings 
towards  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
now  prevail  amongst  the  British  people; 
but  the  priests  are  still  regarded  with 
some  distrust  and  suspicion  .owing  to 
the  prominent  parts  they  play  in  polit- 
ical movements  in  Ireland.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  tniped  to  the 
influence  of  Maynooth  Col^a  It  was 
Daniel  O'Connell  who  first  brought  the 
priests  into  the  political  arena  during 
his  agitation  for  Catholic  Emancipation 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Maynooth.  But  sooner  or  later 
such  a  contingency  was  inevitable, 
Maynooth  or  no  Maynooth.  Circum- 
stances political  and  social  would  have 
proved  too  strong  for  the  conservatism 
of  even  the  old  foreign-educated  priests. 
Sprung  from  the  people,  sharing  the 
people's  opinions  and  prejudices,  and 
depending  on  the  people  for  their  sup- 
port, both  the  interest  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  priests  naturally  induce 
them  to  side  with  the  people  in  every 
political  upheaval,  Just  as  similar  in- 
fluences make  agitators,  also,  of  the 
Nonconformist  ministers  of  Wales. 

I  think  that  if  the  truth  were  really 
known,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
priests,  as  a  body,  are  really  in  Ireland, 
as  In  every  other  country,  a  great  con- 
servative force,  and  that  they  have 
controlled  and  checked,  rather  than 
inflamed,  the  excesses  of  popular  agita- 
tion. Every  priest  educated  In  May- 
nooth College  prior  to  1870  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  publicly  in  the  court-house 
of  Maynooth  before  the  assistant-bar- 
risters of  the  county.  That  oath  has 
been  loyally  kept.  The  priests  as  a 
body  have  always  been  firm  supporters 
of  the  British  connection.  Revolution 
has  been  too  often  associated  with  the 
spoliation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  with  deadly  enmity  to  the 
Roman   Catholic   religion   to   be   ever 
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countenanced  by  the  Irish  priests. 
There  were  two  attempts  at  rebellion 
against  English  rule  in  Ireland,  in  1848 
and  1869,  known  respectively  as  "The 
Young  Ireland  Movement"  and  ''The 
Fenian  Movement/'  before  the  disen- 
dowment  of  Maynooth.  The  leaders  of 
both  these  revolutionary  movements 
attributed  their  failure  to  the  hostile 
influence  of  the  priests.  This  of  course 
is  an  exaggeration,  both  of  the  strength 
of  the  movements  and  the  influence  of 
the  priests.  Neither  of  the  movements 
was  very  formidable,  and  both  would 
have  been  crushed  by  the  government 
with  the  greatest  ease,  even  without  the 
moral  sup^rt  of  the  priests.  But  un- 
doubtedly the  opinions  and  sentiments 
by  which  those  movements  were  in- 
spired would  have  disaftected  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  the  people  than 
they  did  disaftect,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  practically  unanimous  opposition 
of  the  priesthood.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  there  has  been  only 
within  the  past  few  years  a  glaring 
instance  of  the  unruly  tendencies  of  the 
Irish  priests  and  of  their  utter  disregard 
for  even  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
pope  of  Rome.  Were  not  the  plan  of 
campaign,  boycotting,  and  other  illegal 
and  immoral  practices  of  the  recent 
land  agitation  strongly  condemned  in  a 
Rescript  specially  issued  by  the  pope; 
and  did  not  the  bishops  and  priests, 
notwithstanding,  continue  to  identify 
themselves  prominently  with  the  move- 
ment? That  is  quite  true.  But  the 
Irish  bishops  who  were  called  to  Rome 
by  the  pope  to  explain  their  conduct 
and  the  conduct  of  their  priests,  are 
said  to  have  convinced  his  Holiness  that 
it  was  essential,  not  only  to  the  well- 
being  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Ireland, 
but  to  the  interest  of  law,  order,  and 
property,  that  they  and  their  priests 
should  still  remain  connected  with  the 
land  movement.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
his  Holiness,  probably,  that  the  agita- 
tion was  bound  to  go  on,  even  without 
the  priests;  that,  if  the  priests  refused 
to  have  part  or  lot  in  It,  the  only  result 
would  be  the  weakening  of  the  ties 
which  bound  them  to  the  people— a  con- 
tingency to  be  avoided  in  the  interest 


of  the  Church;  and  tiiat,  if  on  the  other 
hand  the  priests  continued  to  act  as  the 
local  directors  of  the  agitation,  they 
would  be  able  to  keep  it  within  proper 
bounds.  The  priests,  therefore,  re- 
mained in  the  movement,  and  undoubt- 
edly restrained  its  excesses.  It  is  true 
that  they  have  often  made  an  illegit- 
imate use  in  politics  of  their  spiritual 
power  over  the  people.  But  it  is  also 
a  fact  beyond  all  question  that  the 
crimes  and  outrages,  which  stained  the 
recent  land  movement  in  Ireland, 
occurred  in  districts  in  which  the 
priests,  from  one  cause  or  another— 
principally  because  they  refused  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  agitation 
—had  lost  their  influ«>ce  with  the 
people. 

Attempts  are  also  frequently  made  to 
give  to  the  Agrarian  and  Nationalist 
movements  a  religious  or  sectarian  com- 
plexion; and  the  fact  that  on  one  side 
of  the  quarrel  are,  generally  speaking, 
all  the  Catholics,  and  on  the  other  all 
the  Protestants,  is  quoted  as  a  con- 
clusive argument  in  its  favor.  But  that 
fact  Is  only  a  coincidence.  Its  explana- 
tion is  that  the  masses  are  Catholic  and 
the  classes  Protestant  It  is  to  historic 
and  economic  causes  and  not  to  sec- 
tarian animosity,  that  these  movements 
-^whatever  else  may  be  said  of  them— 
will  be  ascribed  by  the  Impartial 
historian  of  the  future.  The  Irish 
priests  have  never  preached  a  rellgioas 
crusade.  They  are  really  a  tolerant 
body  of  clerics.  They  certainly  do  not 
look  upon  Protestantism  with  that 
abhorrence  with  which  Roman  Cathol- 
icism Is  regarded  by  many  ministers 
of  Protestant  sects.  They  have  a 
sincere  respect  for  all  religious  convic- 
tions; but  as  they  think,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  the  ministers  of  every 
religion  should  conflne  their  ministra- 
tions to  their  own  congregations,  they 
are  most  hostile  to  every  missionary 
effort  and  to  every  movement  to  which 
even  the  faintest  suspicion  of  proselyt- 
ism  can  be  attached.  If  rellgioas 
rancor  prevails  amongst  some  of  the 
priests  to-day  it  is  a  survival  of  the 
times  when  Ireland  was  the  great  fleld 
for  the  operations  of  the  Bvangelicsl 
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moyement,  which  had  its  headquarters 
in  Exeter  Hall,  and  which  after  the  ex- 
penditure of  yast  sums  of  money,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  much  zeal,  time,  and 
eyen  life,  has  not  left  the  slightest 
impression  upon  the  Catholicism  of  the 
mass  of  people. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Ireland  will  indeed  neyer 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  shaken,  not  to 
say  oyerthrown,  by  Eyangelical  mis- 
sions. That  Church  amply  satisfies  the 
spiritual  temperament  or  religious  mood 
of  mind  of  the  Irish  people;  and  its 
beliefs  and  doctrines  haye  rooted  them- 
selyes  too  deeply  into  their  conyictions 
and  affections,  eyer  to  be  displaced  for 
the  doctrines  and  beliefs  of  another 
creed,  by  the  distribution  of  Bibles  and 
tracts  or  soup  and  blankets— the  form 
which  Byangelical  effort  in  Ireland 
commonly  takes  to-day— or  by  a  reyiyal 
of  the  public  theological  disputes  and 
controyersies  of  former  years.  The 
priests  do  not  like  these  moyements,  but 
they  do  not  fear  them.  What  they,  like 
the  ministers  of  eyery  dogmatic  creed, ' 
fear,  is  the  secularization  of  education; 
and  hence  their  efforts,  in  which  they 
haye  the  authorities  of  the  Irish  Church 
as  allies,  to  bring  about  (much  to  Mr. 
John  Morley's  perplexity  a  short  time 
ago)  the  denominatlonalization  of  the 
National  School  system.  It  is  probable 
that  under  Home  Rule  the  aim  of  the 
priests  in  the  matter  of  primary  educa- 
tion—that is,  supreme  control  of  the 
training  of  the  Catholic  young— would 
soon  be  realized.  They  would  also 
demand  a  State-aided  Roman  Catholic 
Uniyersity;  and  would  get  it  But  the 
Irish  education  question  settled  on  these 
lines— as  indeed  it  may  soon  be  settled 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament— no  fear 
need,  at  least,  be  entertained,  whateyer 
else  may  happen  under  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  priests  would  try  to 
impose  any  disability  on  any  Protestant 
sect,  or  confer  any  priyilege  on  their 
own  Church.  They  could  not,  if  they 
would;  for,  of  course,  such  a  law  would 
be  in  contrayention  of  the  proyisions  of 
any  Home  Rule  Act,  and  would,  there- 
fore, be  yoid;  but  I  am  conyinced  they 
would  not,  eyen  if  they  could.    The 


infiuence  of  the  priests  of  other  coun- 
tries in  politics  and  religion  may  be 
retrogressiye,  but  the  temper  of  mind  of 
the  Irish  priests  in  regard  to  these  most 
yital  of  human  interests  is  liberal  It 
most  certainly  is  not  reactionary  or 
negatiye.  They  are  probably  the  moat 
broad-minded  body  of  Roman  Catholic 
clerics  in  the  world,  which  is  due,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  potent  infiuence  for 
good  in  many  things  which,  as  was 
ineyitable,  the  close  contiguity  of  a 
great,  liberal,  and  progressiye  country 
like  England  has  exercised  on  Ireland. 

Michael  MacDonagh. 


From  Macmlllan'a  Magaxine. 
THE  FOBTY  BAYS. 

It  Is  winter  in  High  Brittany,  but 
winter  clad  in  silyer  and  pearl  rather 
than  cloaked  in  leaden  purple  fiecked 
with  snow,  as  it  too  often  is  at  home 
across  the  water.  For  days,  and  some- 
times for  weeks,  the  weather  keeps  it- 
self at  stretch;  there  is  no  sun  yisible 
in  all  the  shining  dome  of  sky,  no  touch 
of  gold  in  the  eyen  radiance  that  fills 
the  air;  sky  and  sea  tmyel  to  meet 
each  other  in  a  tender  haze  of  grey 
that,  when  one  looks  at  it  again,  is 
not  grey  but  a  shadowy  white  that 
glistens  and  shines  in  a  pale  chill 
splendor.  It  is  the  clear  colorlessness 
of  water  in  light  The  country  is  still, 
too;  the  woods  yery  yoid  of  life,  silent 
and  desert;  the  trees  purple  in  their 
masses,  and  yariously  blotched  with 
orange  and  green  of  lichen,  moss,  and 
iyy.  The  fields  are  bare,  in  the  hedge- 
rows the  autumn  glow  of  red  hip  and 
haw  is  gone,  and  the  birds  haye  not 
begun  to  build.  The  touch  of  spring 
has  not  come  yet  to  make  the  world 
quick;  it  is  winter,  but  the  farther  edge 
of  winter,  in  High  Brittany. 

And  it  is  also  Lent;  that  strange 
season  which  is  now,  and  here,  so  full 
of  contradictions,  of  memories,  of  the 
yestiges  of  dying  custom,  tradition, 
and  faith,  of  gaiety  and  mourning,  of 
habit  and  of  indifference,  that  there  is 
surely  no  other  time  of  year  that  en- 
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folds  so  much;  no  other  time  of  year, 
perhaps,  that  has  so  much  to  tell,  if 
one  care  to  listen.  Lent  in  Brittany 
is  a  quaint  and  ancient  crone,  wearing 
a  mask  that  is  half  laughter,  half 
tears,  and  below  it  the  wrinkled  face 
of  the  past. 

Shroye  Tuesday  has  gone  by,  with 
its  pancakes.  In  the  old  days,  when 
fasting  was  more  strictly  practised 
than  now,  there  were  the  last  eggs 
eaten  before  the  beginning  of  Lent, 
as  the  Easter  eggs,  gay  with  many 
colors,  were  the  first  eaten  after  it  was 
ended.  And  though  this  is  no  longer 
the  case,  ihere,  as  with  us  across  the 
water,  only  perhaps  more  universally, 
pancakes  are  made  in  every  house 
down  to  the  poorest;  and  as  they  are 
tossed  in  the  pan  the  mother  chants 
to  a  rambling  fragment  of  Church 
music:— 

God  sends  pancakes 
To  all  good  children; 
May  the  devil  fly  away  with  the  bad  ones! 

While  the  children  about  her  watch 
with  a  solemnity  that  is  twofold, 
divided  between  an  uneasy  recollection 
of  many  small  sins  and  a  serious  joy 
in  pleasures  to  come,  the  thin  yellow 
cakes  leaping  so  merrily  into  the  air. 
But  Shrove  Tuesday  has  never  been  a 
great  day  of  carnival,  or  masking, 
here  at  Saint-Malo,  as  it  is  elsewhere; 
perhaps  because  the  little  town  does 
not  lightly  give  up  workdays  to  frolic. 
The  masks  take  an  airing  on  the 
Sunday  before,  Quinquagesima  or 
Dimanche-ffraSf  and  come  out  again 
in  crowds  on  the  Sunday  after.  Pan- 
cake Sunday,  as  the  Malouins  call  it; 
and  indeed  they  are  to  be  seen  more 
or  less  on  all  the  earlier  Sundays  of 
Lent  up  to  Passion.  But  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  only  a  handful  of  children 
here  and  there  deck  themselves  in  such 
gauds  as  they  can  come  by,  with  faces 
blackened  with  soot  or  masks  cut  out 
of  paper,  and  much  contentment,  noise, 
and  dirt.  In  Saint-Malo  the  shops  ihave 
hung  out  pyramids  of  masks,  beards, 
noses,  and  grotesque  heads;  the  second- 
hand booths  in  the  ancient  RuedeBoyer, 
— ^where  everything  is  sold,  from  sea- 


chests  and  sea-boots  to  wayside  crosses 
and  weather-wonn  wooden  saints— are 
gaudy  with  hangring  costumes  and 
dominos  of  every  shape  and  color.  On 
the  quays  outside  the  wall  the  round- 
abouts have  taken  up  their  places,  and 
a  dozen  small  slaUis  edge  the  sidewalk; 
and  by  these  signs  one  may  know  that 
Lent,  the  time  of  mouming,  is  about 
to  begin.  And  upon  Ash  Wednesday, 
if  one  look  close  enough,  one  may  see 
the  ashes  clinging  to  the  hair  of  those 
who  return,  with  the  air  of  having 
more  pressing  business  elsewhere,  from 
early  mass;  the  ashes,  which  are  all 
that  remain  of  last  year's  palms,  that 
have  been  burnt  upon  the  altar  now 
that  the  year  has  come  round  again  to 
Lent,  and  sprinkled  by  the  priest  upon 
the  heads  of  the  faithful. 

But  If  one  go  ix>  look  for  them,  there 
are  other  signs  also  that  Lent  has  come 
once  more.  In  the  meat-market,  built 
on  the  ground  where  once  the  White 
Brotherhood  of  Saint  John  had  its 
great  soup-kitchen,  called  literally  the 
Kettle  of  the  Poor,  in  the  meat-market 
where  last  week  was  a  thronging  crowd 
and  stalls  hung  round  with  Joints,  or 
piled  high  with  poultry,  is  now  empti- 
ness; there  is  only  a  knot  of  women  at 
the  far  end  about  the  butter-counter, 
who  speak  in  spite  of  themselves  with 
lowered  voices.  The  crowd  has  moved 
on  across  the  town,  through  the  twiMght 
of  morning  in  the  narrow  streets  and 
sudden  splashes  of  inlet  sunshine,  to 
the  fish-market;  and  there  is  noise 
enough  and  to  spare,  a  continuous  Babel 
of  sound  in  which,  surely,  there  is 
every  possible  note  of  the  human  voice, 
a  rushing,  rising  whirl  of  speech  and 
laughter  that  is  as  ceaseless  and  as 
indefinable  as  the  sea.  All  Saint-Malo 
is  here,  or  has  been,  or  will  be  here 
to-day;  all  Saint-Malo  is  bargaining, 
buying,  gossiping,  and  quarrelling  at 
the  pitch  of  all  its  voices,  in  a  dense, 
struggling,  importunate  mass.  It  Is 
Lent,  and  one  must  eat  maigre;  and  fish, 
it  too  frequently  happens,  is  neither 
plentiful  nor  cheap,  and  is  not  to  be 
bought  without  a  world  of  argument 
over  the  last  sou.  For  on  the  one  side 
there  is  Paris  with  her  gaping  month 
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to  be  filled,  and  on  the  other  the  eea, 
chnmed  by  the  north-westerly  winds 
of  winter  ronnd  the  uncountable  rocks, 
and  treacherous  wdth  sudden  storm  and 
fog. 

It  is  worth  while  on  a  market-day  in 
Lent  to  spend  an  hour  in  the  Place  de 
la  Poissonnerle.    Here  is  more  to  be 
seen  of  the  life  of  Saint-Malo  and  the 
Clos-Poulet  than  anywhere  else.    Here 
are  the  people  of  the  town,  the  ladles 
above  and  the  ladies  below,  as  an  old 
wnDsg  calls  them,  alluding  to  those  who 
live  in  the  upper  flats  and  who,  if  not 
too    high    up,    represent    the    richer 
hourgeoisie;  and  those  who  lire  below, 
on  the  ground  floor,  that  is  in  the  shops. 
Here  are  the  servants  from  Dinard  and 
from  Param^,  in  white  caps  and  aprons, 
with     their    big    baskets;     here    are 
peasants  from  all  the  country-side,  in 
the  strange  varying  caps  of  their  dis- 
tricts, and  their  winter  cloaks,  strange 
also,   back-aprons  as  they  call   them, 
hanging  wide  and  short  and  loose  from 
a    straight    band     tied     about    their 
shoulders.    Here  are  men  in  blouses  of 
every  shade,  from  purple  to  white,  or  of 
black,  or  pink,  curiously  embroidered 
in  colors;  they  wear  high  boots,  and 
some,  if  it  be  cold  enough,  have  short, 
shapeless  coats  of  goatskin,  brown  or 
black  or  a  grizzled  yellow.    Here  are 
flsh-sellers    from    Saint-Jacut,    large- 
faced,  simple,  very  broad  in  speech  and 
quaint  in  habit;  they  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross  over  their  fish  as  they  sell 
them,  for  is  it  not  Lent?    And  there  are 
others  from  Cancale;  tall,  handsome, 
bold-eyed     women,     full-colored     and 
loose-lipped,  with  their  coquettish  caps 
poised  on  their  shining  black  hair  which 
is   combed   curiously   into   ridge   and 
furrow  over  their  brows;  hot-tempered 
and  muscular,  as  ready  to  flght  as  to 
flatter,    and   with   an   odd   wheedling 
grace  of  glance  and  accent  that  changes 
on  the  least  provocation  to  ferocity. 
They  are  sometimes,  in  their  way,  very 
splendid  creatures;  but  on  looking  at 
them  one  understands  the  old  Malouin 
saying,   "Wlien  you   bargain  with   a 
Oaocalaise,  have  a  good  lock  on  your 
door." 
Bound  about  the  central  flsh-mar&et. 


on  the   narrow   pavement,   there   are 
baskets  in  an  endless  row,  baskets  of 
cockles,  mussels,  and  whelks;  of  peri- 
winkles, the  old  Lenten  food  of  Saint- 
Malo,  so  popular  that  the  spring  fair 
was  called  after  them,  and  they  have  a 
fairy-itale  all  their  own  which  Malouin 
mothers  still  tell  their  children;  of  sar- 
dines, fresh  and  salt,  of  lauQons,  a  kind 
of  sand-eel,  and  of  crabs,  which  are  not 
quite  such  as  one  usually  sees  in  En- 
gland, but  of  two  sorts,  the  one  spiny 
and  the  other  growing  a  crop  of  black 
hair.    And  if  in  Lent  one  buys  crabs 
one  must  make  a  difference  between 
these  two;  the  spiny  ones  must  have 
the  sign  of  the  cross  made  over  them, 
but  the  hairy  ones  must  be  spait  upon. 
And  if  you  would  know  why  this  is  so, 
and  why  there  are  no  sardines  on  the 
Rmerald  coast,  and  why  the  sand-eels 
are  called  little  lances,  there  are  plenty 
of  old  peasant- women  able  and  ready  to 
explain,  and  to  tell  many  other  stories, 
too,— true  stories  all  of  them,  "as  true 
as  it  is  Lent,"  as  they  will  wind  up. 
And  the  bells  of  the  single  steeple  over- 
head ring  out  incessantly  for  one  ser- 
vice   after    another;    and    the    curb's 
housekeeper    hurries    off    homewards 
with  the  best  fish  in  her  basket,  for 
who  should  have  the  best,  if  not  the 
cur6?    And  as  the  creels  grow  empty 
the  fish-sellers  once  more  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross  over  them,  and  say  to  each 
other  contentedly  that  it  is  a  "good 
Lent." 

But  if,  according  to  the  Church, 
this  is  a  time  of  fasting,  it  is  also,  and 
has  been  for  more  years  than  one  can 
count,  a  season  of  gadety,  when  the 
masks  oome  out  and  the  streets  and 
quays  of  the  grey  town  are  motley 
with  a  fantastic  crowd.  Unlike  most 
other  places,  where  carvlval  is  riot- 
ous from  Quinquagesima  to  Shrove 
Tuesday  and  re^ppearo  for  a  iringle 
day  at  Mid-Lent,  here  at  Saint-Malo 
Pancake  Sunday,  or  the  First  Sunday 
in  Lent,  has  always  been  the  chiefest 
day  for  merriment  and  masking.  The 
roundabouts  are  thronged  with  gaudy 
dominos;  the  lottery-booths  are  sur- 
rounded with  men  and  women  in  false 
heads  and  extraordinary  disguise;  and 
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througli  the  ancient  gates  of  the  town 
there  I0  a  oootinual  coming  and  going 
of  priest  and  ponchinello  citizen  and 
peasant,  a  long,  changing,  many- 
colored  stream  that  has  yet  been  for 
centuiiies  the  same.  But  it  Is  rather 
within  the  walls,  In  the  narrow  wind- 
ing streets,  that  one  looks  most  kindly 
upon  the  camlral;  as  when,  on  one  of 
these  silyer  days  of  winter,  a  pale  sun- 
light gilds  the  later  afternoon  and 
glances  along  the  ancient  Rue  du 
Boyer.  In  the  wide  black  archways 
the  old-clothes'  shops  hang  out  fan- 
tastic garments  for  hire,  yellow,  red, 
or  blue;  across  the  narrow  way,  outside 
an  arched  and  grated  window,  is  a  pile 
of  masks  and  heads,  hideous,  grotesque. 
Impossibly  ruddy  or  llrldly  white,  a 
heap  of  crude  staring  color;  in  the 
street,  which  is  barely  wide  enough  to 
be  called  a  street,  is  a  gay  crowd 
laughing,  struggling,  screaming,  sing- 
ing, clowns  and  Jesters  In  gaudy  red  and 
green,  tall  black  seminarists,  soldiers, 
sailors,  peasants  4n  blouses,  wh&te  caps 
from  all  the  country-side;  and  eyer  as  a 
background  the  tottering  houses  on 
either  side,  which  hare  looked  down  on 
such  a  sight  year  after  year  for  three 
centuries.  Scraps  of  the  "MarselHaise" 
or  of  the  latest  ditty  from  Paris  hum 
through  the  air.  The  bells  ring  for 
Tospers;  and  the  blue  Sisters,  with  their 
huge  white  flapping  coiffeSt  convoy  long 
files  of  the  quaintly  gowned  town- 
orphans  on  their  way  to  church. 

The  earlier  Sundays  of  Lent  had 
formerly  their  special  customs  and 
ceremonies,  which  have  only  of  recent 
years  fallen  into  disuse.  Shooting  the 
goose  and  shooting  at  the  papcigeai 
were  always  Lenten  sports,  while  run- 
ning ait  the  Quintain  took  place 
Tariously  at  Mid-Lent  or  on  Easter 
Monday.  On  Pancake  Sunday,  till 
some  twenty  years  ago,  all  Salnt-Malo 
went  out  to  the  great  beach  to  shoot 
the  goose.  In  old  times  the  bird  was 
tethered  alive  by  its  head  to  a  pole 
or  peg  fixed  in  the  sand,  and  became 
the  property  of  the  man  skilful  enough 
to  free  it  by  severing  its  neck,  which 
seldom  happened  till  it  had  been 
quieted  by  successive  wounds.    If  the 


winner  was  a  poor  man,  he  received 
along  with  the  goose  a  few  silver  8ola, 
whicfti  were  called  a  Lenten  gift;  If  rich, 
he  was  expected  to  give  the  town  a  sum 
to  be  divided  among  the  sick  or  the 
needy.  In  more  recent  times,  and  till 
the  epont  fell  into  abeyance,  the  goose 
was  a  dead  one,  hung  by  Its  neck 
from  a  tall  pole,  and  the  Lenten  gift 
had  become  a  pitcher  of  older,  which 
the  winner  in  return  was  expected  to 
offer  also  to  the  other  competiitors. 
The  game  is  very  ancient,  even  more 
ancient  than  Its  fellow,  the  papageal, 
which  was  introduced  to  Salnt-Malo 
by  the  good  Duchess  Anne  herself, 
but  which,  for  all  her  patronage,  never 
became  so  dear  to  the  people  as  their 
own  goosenshooting.  And  yet  the 
papageal  was  a  popular  sport,  and 
perhaps  a  more  courtly  one;  and 
early  in  the  flfteesith  century  it  was 
no  empty  honor,  during  the  first  fort- 
night of  Lent,  to  be  king  of  the 
Papageal  and  decorated  as  such  by 
the  duchess  herself.  The  papageal 
was  generally  a  pigeon  roughly  carved 
in  wood  and  set  up  on  the  highest 
tower  of  the  castle;  and  he  who  shot 
it  away  needed  considerable  skill, 
whether  he  used  bow  or  arrow,  as  in 
the  early  days,  or  later  a  clumsy  gun 
resting  upon  a  high  stand.  Not  only 
was  the  king  decorated  by  the  duchess 
with  a  silver  chain  from  which  hung 
medaJfl  of  all  the  former  kings  of  the 
Papageal,  but  he  received  also  from 
the  town  an  allowance  during  his 
year  of  royalty,  which  varied  at  dif- 
ferent times  from  £60  to  £100,  a  very 
coQsiderable  sum  in  those  days  so  that, 
one  may  repeat  again.  It  was  no  empty 
honor  some  four  hundred  years  ago  to 
become  king  of  the  Papageal  on  Pan- 
cake Sunday.  As  to  the  qvdntaln,  it  too 
is  an  ancient  Lenten  or  Easter  ^port  at 
Sa&nt-Malo,  where  for  centuries  it  was 
represented  by  a  mannlkin  dressed  as 
an  English  soldier;  and  indeed,  though 
In  less  picturesque  form.  It  is  popular 
still,  but  it  is  removed  to  the  national 
hoUday  in  July,  and  has  no  longer  a 
share  in  the  Easter  merry-makings.^ 

1  The  custom  of  ahootlng  at  the  popa^ecn  wai 
not  peenllAT  to  Salnt-Malo.    Perhaps  It  wai  one 
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Another  ancient  game  proper  to  the 
Third  Sunday  in  Lent  was  the  80ule, 
which  is  said  to  date  back  to  a  period 
beyond  the  Christian  era.  However 
th^  may  be,  the  soule  was  played  every- 
where, though  less  at  Salnt-Malo  than 
in  the  country  around,  at  this  season  of 
the  year;  and  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  the  game  had  a  certain 
religious  character.  The  youngest 
bridegroom  of  the  parish  offered  a 
garlanded  soule  (an  inflated  leather  ball) 
to  the  church  on  the  Third  Sunday  of 
Lent;  and  after  It  had  lain  during  High 
Mass  upon  the  altar,  and  had  been 
specially  blessed,  it  was  given  back  to 
the  parish  for  the  traditional  game. 
One  remembers  in  this  connection  the 
Shrove-tlde  football  so  common  in 
England;  and  the  soule  seems  undoubt- 
edly to  have  been  closely  akin  to  it. 
Its  special  peculiarity  was  that  the 
game  was  originally  i^ayed  only,  as  it 
seems,  on  religious  fasts  and  festivals, 
on  the  Third  Sunday  in  Lent,  on  Saint 
John's  Day,  sometimes  on  the  F^te- 
IMeu  (Corpus  Christi),  when  it  always 
received  a  preliminary  benediction  at 
the  altar;  while  its  sole  temporal  use 
appears  to  have  been  as  a  traditional 
gift  at  Easter  to  the  feudal  lord  of  the 
district. 

And  Lent,  the  mourning  season  of 
the  Church,  is  not  only  in  High  Brittany 
a  time  of  gaiety,  but  also  a  time  of  much 
business.  It  is  the  season  of  fairs,  and 
if  fairs  are  a  fine  occasion  for  merry- 
making they  always  begin  in  a  seriously 
commercial  way.  It  is  only  after  one 
has  sold  one's  cows,  shorn  one's  sheep, 
got  rid  of  the  cartful  of  little  pink  pigs 
or  the  sacks  of  com  or  bundles  of  long 
slim  fruit-trees,— only  after  an  infinity 
of  bargaining,  wrangling  and  drinking 
(for  no  sale  holds  good  till  one  has 
drunk  upon  it)— that  one  Is  ready  to 
amuse  oneseHf ;  which  is  so  true  that, 

of  the  numy  importatioiu  wliloh  the  French 
alliance  brought  into  Scotland.  Our  readen  wiU 
remember  with  what  ceremony  Lady  Margaret 
Bellenden  went  to  attend  the  Festlyal  of  the  Pop- 
injay in  the  connty  of  Lanark  on  a  May  morning 
in  the  year  1879,  and  of  the  shock  her  pride  recelTed 
al  the  dlBcomfltnreof  Goose  Gibbie.  Sir  Walter 
•ays  that  the  custom  prerailed  In  Ayrshire  down 
to  his  own  time. 
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tliough  a  fair  may  begin  at  six  in  the 
morning,  it  Is  only  towards  noon,  when 
business  slackens,  that  the  shows  and 
roundabouts  open  in  a  leisurely  way. 
From  the  first  week  in  Lent  the  flairs 
begin  in  a  long  succession;  without 
going  far  afield,  one  could  find  one  for 
each  of  the  Forty  Days,  even,  as  at 
Croisty,  for  Good  Friday;  and  the 
famous  fair  of  Dlnan,  called  the  Lidge, 
runs  through  nearly  the  whole  of  Lent 
up  to  Palm  Sunday. 

At  Saint-Malo  itself  the  Saint-Ouine, 
as  it  is  named,  is  heUd  on  the  Sunday 
before  Passion,  though  there  is  not 
much  now  remaining  of  the  great  spring 
assembly  wlilch  has  a  history  of  its  own 
during  the  centuries  that  it  has  existed. 
It  has  travelled  in  its  time,  the  Saint- 
Ouine.  It  was  once  held  within  the 
walls,  when  it  was  called  the  Peri- 
winkle Fair  from  the  bowlfuls  of 
periwinkles  that  were  sold  at  it,  or 
sometimes  the  Whistle  Fair,  because,  it 
seems,  of  the  innumerable  whistles  and 
trumpets  and  horns  which  children 
bought  there  four  hundred  years  ago  as 
they  still  buy  them  to-day;  but  it  was 
turned  out  after  the  great  fire  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  burned  half 
Saint-^Mak)  to  the  ground.  Then  it 
betook  itself  to  the  island  of  the 
Grand  Bey,  where  was  then  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  Saint  Ouen,  or,  as  he  was 
called  by  the  people.  Saint  Ouine,  about 
which  the  fair  was  held,  and  where  the 
wives  of  Saint-^Malo  sailors  prayed  for 
fair  winds  to  bring  their  men  home, 
turning  the  chapel  cross  towards  the 
quarter  whence  the  wind  should  come, 
so  that  the  saying  arose,  "As  change- 
able as  the  cross  of  Saint-Ouine.'* 
Lastly,  and  not  till  the  middle  of  this 
century,  long  after  the  last  ruins  of  the 
chapel  on  the  Grand  Bey  had  been 
swept  away  or  overgrown,  the  Saint- 
Ouine  was  transferred  again  to  the 
broad  quays  outside  the  town,  where  it 
is  now  held  every  year  on  the  Sunday 
before  Passion.  But  Its  importance  has 
gone  from  it,  and  even  compared  with 
its  neighbors  it  is  a  poor  thing  indeed; 
from  its  ancestor,  the  great  Whistle 
Fair,  it  has  only  inherited  one  quality, 
and  that  is  noise. 
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They  are  all  the  same,  these  fairs  or 
assemblies,    in    their    degree;    round- 
abouts, lotteries,  innumerable  yarieties 
of  gaming-tables,  shooting-booths,  and 
phonographs;  small  shows  of  inoonceiv- 
able  squalor  where  women,  thin,  un- 
washed,   and   half-starved,   shiver   in 
a   hideous   undress;   tumblers,   cheap- 
Jacks;  huge  quaint  baskets  of  the  very 
aadent  cakes  of  High  Brittany,  the 
eraoqueHfUf  and  the  fouaces,  buckwheat 
cakes  made  not  too  cleanly  on  girdles 
over  charcoal  stoves,  pans  of  steaming 
sausages;  one  does  not  fast  nowadays 
with  conviction.    And  in  the  midst  of 
the  noise,  the  crowding,  the  shooting, 
the  gambling,  the  din  of  drums  and 
cymbals  and  the  braying  of  mechanical 
organs,  there  may  be  at  the  larger  fairs 
such  a  show  as  the  Passion,  which  is, 
according  to  its  advertisement,  ''warmly 
recommended    by    the    cardinal-arch- 
bishop;"   and   where   the   Passion   of 
Christ  is  given  in  living  pictures,  and 
the   audience,    with    a    sprinkling    of 
priests  in  it,  looks  on  with  a  quiet  and 
pleased  attention,  as  far  distant  from 
Indifference  as  from  devotion.     They 
do  not  applaud,  neither  do  they  criticise; 
they  observe  it  with  the  same  placid 
approval  that  they  give  to  the  creche 
in  their  own  church  at  Christmas;  and 
one  comes  away  presently  with  a  mem- 
ory  of    Roman    soldiers,    of    Pontius 
Pilate  on  his  Mgh  seat,  of  a  pale,  slender 
Mary  in  blue  and  white,  and  of  a  cen- 
tral Figure;  wondering  that  a  thing 
that  cannot  be  well  done  is  done  so 
Uttle  ill. 

But  already  the  gay  days  of  Lent 
are  over  and  it  is  the  eve  of  Passion. 
To-night  before  Vespers  in  every  church 
the  crucifixes  and  the  figures  of  saints 
will  be  covered  with  k>ng  purple  dra- 
peries. And,  if  one  asks  of  the  people 
why  this  is  so,  one  is  told  with  intense 
conviction  that  the  saints  are  all  dead 
between  Passion  and  Easter,  because 
le  hon  Dieu  Mmself  died  then.  There  is 
a  certain  Impressiveness  about  the 
hanging  veils  of  purple  beneath  which 
the  statues  are  dimly  outlined  in  a 
strangeily  human  fashion;  a  certain 
solemnity  in  the  absence  of  glitter  and 
color,  save  that  of  mourning,  in  these 


churches  that  are  usually  so  full  of  rich 
and  vivid  brightness.    There  is  a  dra- 
matic touch  about  it  that  calls  to  mind 
the  old  and  close  connection  between 
religion   and   the  drama  in   the  days 
when,    for    instance,    a    company    of 
authors  and  actors  took  to  themselves 
the  name  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Passion,  and  received  from  Charles  the 
Sixth  of  France  the  exclusive  right  of 
playing  sacred  pieces  in  theatres  or 
churches  about  the  country.    And  long 
after  this  right  had  been  rescinded  the 
plays,    in    perhaps    a    simpler    form, 
lingered   among   the   people,    lingered 
almost  tm  to-day,  if  indeed  in  the  by- 
ways of  High  or  Low  Brittany  they  do 
not  still   exist.     At  the  village   near 
Nantes  called  the  Bourg  de  Batz  the 
Passion  was  played  regularly,   under 
the  name  of  the  "Tragedy,"  till  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago;  it  was 
given    in   a    disused    chapel,  and  the 
priests  of  the  parish,  with  the  mace- 
bearer,  the  singing-men  and  the  servers, 
attended  In  cassock  and  surplice.    At 
many  other  places  similar  plays  were 
popular  during  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury; and  aita  ohapel  near  Saint-Servan, 
barely    four    miles    from    Saint-Malo^ 
they  are  said  to  have  been  very  finely 
presented  no  more  than  thirty  years 
ago.    But  probably,  if  the  Passion  plays 
still  exist  anywhere,  it  will  be  in  the 
form  of  corrupt  and  almost  incoherent 
dialogues    chanted    by    children    who 
scarcely  know  what  they  are  saying;  as, 
in  their  season,  the  Christmas  dramas 
have     sunk     into     an     unintelligible 
formula.    But  in  Brittany  another  cus- 
tom existed  alongside  with  the  Miracle- 
play,  and  it  has  proved  more  long-lived. 
It  was  usual  till  very  recently,  even  in 
Saiut-Malo,  to  sing  songs  of  the  Passion 
from  door  to  door  as  in  Bngland  carols 
are  sung   at   Christmas;   and   if    the 
Pastoral  or  the  Complaint,  as  it  was 
called,  has  died  out  in  the  town,  ft  is 
still  alive,  though  dying  fast,  in  the 
country.    Here  is  one  of  these  Com- 
plaints that  was  sung  till  a  few  years 
aigo  in  the  district;  it  is  incomplete,  but 
none  of  these  songs  are  now  more  than 
fragments.    This  one,  it  is  believed,  has 
never  been  published,  and  it  is  rare  to 
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find  one  so  coherent  and  so  long;  but  a 
translation  unfortunately  gives  little 
of  its  quaint  uncouth  charm,  or  of  the 
pathos  of  the  refrain:— 

We  have  come  into  your  courts 
Praises  for  to  sing: 

The  Passion  of  sweet  Jesus, 
Dear  God,  but  it  was  great! 

Jesus  Christ  did  penitence, 
Penitence  for  our  sin. 
The  Passion,  etc. 

Forty  days  and  forty  nights 
He  took  no  meat; 
The  Passion,  etc. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  forty 
So  little  would  he  eat; 
The  Passion,  etc. 

A  little  bread,  a  little  wine, 
An  orange, — ^no  more. 
The  Passion,  etc. 

Jesus  Christ  did  not  eat  all. 
He  gave  some  to  his  Angels  four; 
The  Passion,  etc. 

To  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul, 
And  Saint  Michael  with  his  sword. 
The  Passion,  etc. 

You  will  see  on  the  Cross  of  Sorrow 
The  suffering  of  our  Lord. 
The  Passion,  etc. 

Yon  will  see  his  dear  arms 
On  the  Cross  spread  wide; 
The  Passion,  etc. 

You  will  see  his  dear  feet 
Nailed  side  by  side; 
The  Passion,  etc. 

You  will  see  his  dear  nead 
Crowned  with  white  thorn; 
The  Passion,  etc. 

You  will  see  his  bleeding  side 
By  the  cruel  lance  torn. 
The  Passion,  etc. 

You  wiU  see  the  little  birds 
Dying  upon  the  tree; 
The  Passion,  etc. 

Higher  than  the  mountains 
Will  rise  the  angry  sea  .  .  . 
The  Passion  of  sweet  Jesus, 
Dear  God,  but  it  was  great! 


When  Palm  Sunday  comes  High 
Brtttany  is  at  its  deyoutest.  One 
takes  to  church  a  sprig  of  box  or  of 
laurel  (the  conventional  paim)  to  have 
it  blessed;  and  it  is  carried  home 
again  to  be  put  in  its  place  in  front 
of  the  plaster  Virgin,  that  is  certainly 
above  the  fireplace  or  somewhere 
against  the  wall,  till  next  Ash  Wednes- 
day comes  round;  when,  as  has  been 
said  before,  it  Is  burned  upon  the  altar 
by  the  priest  who  presently  "gives  the 
ashes."  Formerly  sprigs  of  palm  were 
stuck  In  the  earth  of  garden  or  field  to 
ensure  fertility;  but  this,  with  much 
else  that  is  quaint  and  graceful,  has 
long  died  out.  There  is  little  now  that 
Is  curious  or  particular  in  Holy  Week. 
In  the  days  when  Saint-Malo  was  a 
cathedral  town,  and  its  Chapter  as  rich 
as  it  was  haughty,  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  senior  oanon  to  go  in  state  to 
the  Croix  du  Fief,  or  Bishop's  Cross» 
where  ail  Church  proclamations  were 
made,  when  the  imidday  angelus  was 
sounding  on  Holy  Wednesday.  As  soon 
as  the  bells  had  ceased,  the  canon,  sur- 
rounded by  his  chaplain^  his  acolyte, 
and  his  four  mace-bearers,  read  out 
the  order  of  the  Bishop  and  Chapter, 
that  "all  unclean  Jews  and  other 
pagans  should  quit  the  town,  under 
pain  of  the  goad  and  whip,  before  the 
first  sound  of  the  evening  angelus,'^ 
with  forbiddance  of  return  before 
Easter  Wednesday  at  midday,  so  that 
during  the  holy  time  of  Easter  the 
town  should  not  be  '^ade  vile  and 
foul"  by  their  presence  within  it.  It 
may  be  added  that  it  was  not  till  so 
recently  as  1708  that  Saint-Malo,  in 
taking  in  a  new  piece  of  ground,  per- 
mitted the  Jews  to  build  themselves 
a  quarter  from  which  henceforward 
they  were  not  turned  out  even  during 
Holy  Week.  On  this  same  day  also. 
Holy  Wednesday,  at  the  ofllce  of  the 
T^ndbres,  a  curious  custom  existed  till 
the  Revolution  swept  it  away  with  so 
much  else  that  was  better  worth  pre- 
serving. At  that  passage  in  the 
Scriptures,  read  at  this  service,  where 
mention  is  made  of  a  great  noise,  not 
only  did  the  priests  overturn  their 
stools,  but  the  congregation  (who  had 
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gone  prepared)  made  a  hideous  din  by 
rattling  iron  pots,  metal  bars,  or  any- 
thing else  of  the  sort;  which  was,  as 
a  historian  of  the  town  quaintly  ob- 
serves, '*a  means  whereby  the  faithful 
were  encouraged  to  take  part  in  the 
service." 

On  Good  Friday  (when,  by  the  way, 
a  special  service  is  said  and  not  a  mass, 
because,  as  the  people  explain,  the  hon 
Dieu  is  dead)  it  was  till  quite  recently 
the  invariable  rule  that  women  should 
go  to  church  with  the  wings  of  their 
caps  unstarched  and  hanging  loose  on 
their  shoudders,  in  sign  of  mourning,  as 
is  still  done  in  the  country,  and  as 
widows  wear  ilhem  during  the  earliest 
days  of  their  widowhood.  And  on  this 
same  day  there  Is  still  no  man  so  pro- 
fane and  Impious  as  to  stir  or  disturb 
the  ground  with  any  sort  of  tool;  there 
are  even  many  who  will  not  do  such 
work  throughout  Holy  Week;  and 
on  this  ''grievous  day"  it  Is  quite 
certain  that  if  touched  the  earth  would 
open,  groaning,  in  a  bottomless  gulf, 
and  that  all  sorts  of  misfortune  would 
follow.  On  Good  Friday  also,  as  all 
good  Malouin  children  believe  and 
know,  the  church-bells  have  flown  to 
Bome,  to  be  blessed  by  the  pope  him- 
self; and  when  they  begin  to  ring 
again  on  Easter  Bve  one  says  with 
Joy,  "Ah,  they  have  come  safe  home 
again!"  One  says  it  with  joy,  for 
when  they  come  back  from  Rome  their 
great  metal  skirts  are  full  of  beautiful 
eggs,  red  and  green  and  yellow,  that 
taste  like  no  other  eggs  in  the  world; 
the  eggs  that  in  older  times  were  car- 
ried to  church  on  Easter  Day  to  be 
blessed  at  high  mass  by  the  priest 

And  already  in  the  comers  of  the 
country  they  are  singing  from  door  to 
door,  as  once  they  did  here  in  Saint- 
Malo,  the  Easter  Pastoral,  the  AUelujah, 
the  Song  of  the  Eggs:— 

I've  a  little  bird  in  my  breast, 
Not  long  has  left  the  nest: 

So  sweetly  sings, 

So  sweetly  rings, 
Allelujah! 

It  is  not  very  intelligible,  but  it  serves 
its  purpose;  from  house  to  house  the 


sound  of  Allelujah  is  carried  gaily, 
and  from  house  to  house  the  eggs  are 
gathered  in  payment,  till  one's  basket 
is  full;  for  at  Easter  all  the  world  is 
generous  in  High  Brittany. 

But  Lent  is  over,  the  Forty  Days 
are  done;  and  with  them  winter  has 
gone,  and  spring  sits  in  the  woods  and 
the  fields  in  all  her  bravery  of  prim- 
rose and  green.  The  great  festival  of 
religion  is  the  festival  of  spring,  and 
winter  is  over.   Allelufahl 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
SIB  BOBEBT  PEEL. 

BY    GEOBGE    PEEL. 

It  is  just  fifty  years  since  the  Corn 
Ijaws  were  repealed.  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
the  author  of  that  great  reform,  must 
always  be  remembered  in  the  Ck)nserva- 
tive  party,  which  he  founded.  In  the 
city  of  London,  which  lives  under  the 
laws  of  his  making,  and  in  the  country 
whose  finances  he  established,  whose 
police  he  organized,  whose  penal  code 
he  mitigated,  and  to  which  he  gave  the 
gift  of  sound  money  and  of  cheap 
bread.  In  the  days  of  Mr.  Burke  no  one 
cared  for  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  who 
cares  for  Mr.  Canning  to-day?  But 
with  Sir  Bobert  Peel  it  is  otherwise;  his 
actions  have  entered  into  the  living 
structure  of  our  commonwealth,  his 
opinions  are  still  cogent  in  existing  con- 
troversies, and  still  as  each  succeeding 
session  of  Parliament  is  opened  there 
may  be  some  to  wish  that  the  author  of 
the  Bank  Acts  and  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  were  in  his  place  that  day:— 

Tuque   tuis    armis,    nos    te,    poteremur. 
AchiUe. 

But  his  memory  will  live  not  only 
because  his  life  was  useful,  but  also 
because  It  was  dramatic.  On  the  stage 
of  the  classics  the  scene  would  rise  upon 
some  monarch,  OBdipus  or  Agamemnon 
in  the  plenitude  of  honor  and  greatness, 
immovably  strong;  and  next  would  dis- 
play him  fallen  by  some  strange  and 
sudden  metamorphosis,  fallen  forever 
from   glory  and  power  by   the   stem 
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reyolutlon  of  fate.  So  do  we  see  Sir 
Robert  Peel  crowned  at  length  with 
supreme  authority,  honored  with  the 
hopes  and  confidence  of  the  people,  so 
firmly  established  that  it  is  supposed  in 
the  Cabinets  of  Europe  that  his  tenure 
of  oWice  can  end  only  with  his  life;  and 
then  {that  rainy  summer  of  1845,  and  that 
spoilt  i>otato  crop,  and  the  decision, 
after  a  long  agony,  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
food,  and  the  party  that  will  not  follow, 
and  the  furious  revolt,  and  the  dis- 
astrous fall  from  power. 

But  he  has  this  claim  also  upon  the 
attention,  or  perhaps  the  affection,  of 
succeeding  times,  that  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  this  country  he  suffered  deeply 
for  the  sake  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
right  and  true.  It  is  easily  and  lightly 
said  that  he  was  one  who  changed  his 
mind  upon  the  question  of  the  Ourrency, 
of  the  Catholics,  and  of  the  Corn  Laws; 
it  is  easily  and  lightly  said,  but  the  trial 
was  hard  and  heavy  for  him  who  made 
it  For  one  who  is  upright  it  is  difficult 
to  change,  because  he  respects  and 
honors  himself;  and  for  a  great  man  it 
is  also  difficult,  because  with  him  others 
must  alter  also,  because  important 
interests  must  lose  in  him  their  support 
and  pivot,  and  because  he  must  too 
often  advance  to  pull  down  the  pillars 
of  the  very  temple  which  has  hitherto 
been  his  own  appointed  shrine.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  told  a  friend  that 
he  had  never  seen  such  human  agony 
as  in  Peel  watching  the  progress  of  the 
famine  in  Ireland,  and  meditating  the 
abolition  of  the  tax  on  corn.  Such 
suffering  in  the  public  service  may  be 
held  to  canonize  a  statesman. 

If,  then,  for  these  reasons  he  is  not 
unworthy  of  remembrance,  is  it  not 
good  to  remember  him,  this  being  the 
tribute  which  such  men  may  claim  at 
the  hands  of  posterity,  and  which  it  Is 
meet  for  posterity  to  pay?  He  made 
that  claim  In  his  last  words  as  minister 
in  the  House  of  Commons:  ''It  may  be 
that  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes 
remembered  with  expressions  of  good- 
will in  the  abodes  of  those  whose  lot  it 
is  to  labor  and  to  earn  their  daily  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow."  Let  me 
then,  venture  to  Justify  that  wish,  and, 


as  far  as  lies  in  one  individual,  for- 
ward the  fulfilment  of  it. 

Why  was  it  that  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  in  the  year  1812,  Robert  Peel  be- 
came chief  secretary  for  Ireland?   The 
causes  lie  partly  in  the  history  of  his 
family,  partly  in  his  own  native  talents, 
and  partly  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
It  had  been  his  grandfather  who  in  the 
early  years  of  George  the  Third  had 
founded    the    family    fortunes.     That 
ancestor    forestalled    the    future    and 
initiated  the  greatness  of  Lancashire; 
in  other  words,  he  mortgaged  his  landed 
estates  and   turned   the   money   thus 
raised  Into  the  cotton  industry.    It  was 
an  excellent  speculation,  and   wealth 
followed.    His  son,  the  first  Sir  Robert, 
by  the  creation  of  Pitt,  followed  his 
example,  had  the  wisdom  to  adopt,  as 
they  appeared,  the  new  Inventions  of 
Arkwright    and    Hargreaves,    bought 
Drayton  Manor  In  Staffordshire,   and 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  the 
adjacent  borough  of  Tamworth.    But, 
above  all  things  else,  he  formed  the 
strange  resolution  to  create  a  states- 
man, and  he  literally  succeeded.    On 
the  birth  of  his  son  Robert  he  solemnly 
devoted  him  to  his  country,  trained  him 
as  assiduously  as  Chatham  had  trained 
Pitt,  bought  him  a  seat  in  Parliament  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  gravely  al- 
lowed it  to  be  known  that  this  was  the 
young  man  of  the  future,  and,  dying  in 
1830,  yet  lived  to  see  this  son  head  of  the 
Tory  party,  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses prime  minister  of  England.    Such, 
tersely  put,  is  the  early  history  of  that 
family;  they  founded  an  Industry  and 
then  deliberately  proceeded  to  found  a 
statesman.    I  should  have  been  inclined 
to  say,  on  general  grounds,  that  the 
former  was  the  more  useful  achieve- 
ment, did  not  I  recall  to  mind  that  the 
statesman  repaid  to  industry  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  he  had  drawn  from 
It  in  securing  by  a  series  of  unparalleled 
measures  the  industrial  freedom,  and 
therefore  the  industrial  greatness,  of 
England. 

The  son  by  a  happy  fortune  responded 
to  the  resolution  of  the  father.  Every 
one  remarked  his  talents;  upon  this 
point  Byron,  his  school  friend,  agreed 
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with  Dr.  Drury,  the  head  master. 
Those  talents  bore  no  trace  of  audacious 
originality  or  of  dangerous  brilliancy, 
but  ran  in  the  sober  course  marked  for 
them  by  the  routine  of  Harrow  and  of 
Oxford.  Though  his  health  was  good, 
and  his  humor  pleasant  and  even  gay, 
his  spirits  were  not  high,  and  his 
thoughts  tended  within.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  when  such  hopes  hung 
upon  him,  when  the  pleasures  of  boy- 
hood must  have  seemed  at  best  distrac- 
tions from  the  real  business  of  life,  and 
when  even  now  he  must  be  anxious  in 
the  formation  of  habits  to  lay  founda- 
tions which  would  resist  the  wear  and 
tear  of  office,  and  would  give  >him 
mastery  over  the  plausible  logic  of  the 
House  of  Commons?  Thus  he  entered 
upon  public  life  like  an  actor  whom  the 
audience  awaits.  Finally,  his  rapid 
rise  was  due  also  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  Tory.  I  shall  venture  to  say  that  four 
main  causes  explain,  and  perhaps 
Justify,  that  long  and  practically  un- 
broken period  of  Tory  rule  from  1784  to 
1830.  To  begin  with,  there  was  Pitt. 
Pitt  was  beyond  all  question  the  most 
enlightened  statesman  of  his  age;  he 
understood  commerce  and  finance,  and, 
besides  this,  in  an  age  of  political  cor- 
ruption he  was  pure.  It  is  scarcely  dis- 
putable that  from  his  accession  to  power 
the  Tory  party,  led  by  him,  were  more 
enlightened  than  the  Whigs,  under  the 
leadership  of  Fox.  The  second  cause 
was  the  reaction  against  French  revolu- 
tionary principles,  and  the  third  was  the 
reaction  against  English  revolutionary 
practices  as  they  displayed  themselves 
after  the  termination  of  the  great  war. 
The  fourth  cause  is  less  well  known,  but 
is  decidedly  remarkable.  About  the 
year  1822  the  Tory  party  underwent  a 
transformation;  Lord  Liverpool  still 
remained  prime  minister,  but  the  whole 
character  of  the  administration  was 
changed  and  liberalized  by  the  accession 
of  Canning,  Peel,  and  Huskisson  to 
three  of  the  most  important  posts  in  the 
government  These  men  gave  a  new 
lea«e  of  life  to  Toryism,  and  in  their 
hands  it  regained  something  of  the 
lustre  and  distinction  of  the  days  of 
Pitt. 


It  is  in  that  period  between  the  death 
of  Pitt  and  1822,  that  period  so  bright  in 
our  external  and  so  dark  in  our  internal 
history,  that  Peel's  political  life  began, 
in  the  heyday,  or  perhaps  the  midnight, 
of  Toryism.  But  on  the  whole  he  was 
singularly  fortunate;  it  is  true  that  he 
walked  at  first  as  one  between  cliffs 
rising  upon  either  side  above  him  to 
exclude  or  to  narrow  the  day,  but  then 
he  had  the  advantage  of  entering  a 
party  which  for  twenty  years  was  to 
rule  England  and  was  to  confer  upon 
him  out  of  that  twenty  no  less  than 
sixteen  years  of  official  life.  It  was  in 
these  manifold  circumstances  that,  on 
the  assassination  of  Perceval  in  1812, 
Lord  Liverpool,  the  new  prime  min- 
ister made  the  young  man  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland. 

It  was  that  hour  In  Irish  history  when 
the  star  of  Grattan  was  waning  before 
the  ascendent  Influence  of  O'ConnelL 
That  permutation  of  the  planets  con- 
tained no  portent,  but  was  in  the 
natural  order  of  things.  Both  were 
orators  and  both  were  patriots,  but  the 
one  was  old  and  the  other  young;  the 
one  had  stood  by  the  cradle  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and,  in  his  own  phrase,  had 
followed  its  hearse;  but  the  other  had  a 
voice  fltted  less  for  parliaments  than 
for  peoples,  for  Clontarf  or  for  the  Hill 
of  Tara  rather  than  for  College  Qreen, 
the  most  consummate  of  the  dema- 
gogues of  our  democracy.  Yet  both 
alike,  however  various  in  character  anA 
influence,  directed  their  extraordinary 
powers  to  one  point,  the  emancipation 
of  the  Catholics,  Grattan  at  the  head  of 
that  brilliant  band  of  Parliamentary 
orators  which  comprised  Brougham, 
Plunket,  and  Canning,  and  O'Connell 
at  the  head  of  that  portion  of  Ireland 
which  was  resolute  to  wring  from  En- 
gland the  boon  that  had  been  so  long 
delayed.  As  Pitt  had  to  face  the 
coalition  of  Fox  and  North,  and  to  hold 
his  own  against  the  most  puissant 
orators  of  his  day,  so  had  Peel  .to  face 
Canning  and  Brougham,  the  Tory  and 
the  Liberal,  on  this  point  combined 
against  him,  in  the  administration  of 
Ireland,  O'Connell  himself.  I  remem- 
ber being  told  by  the  late  Sir  William 
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Gregory  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  offered 
him  when  a  young  man  the  conduct  of 
Irish  business  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  when  he  replied  that  he 
could  not  support  so  difficult  a  position 
the  prime  minister  smiled  and  said, 
"Oh,  but  there  is  Sir  James  Graham,  the 
home  secretary;  when  you  are  fright- 
ened, you  shall  run  under  his  shield  and 
find  protection,  like  Ajax  in  the  battle 
of  Homer."  Perhaps  Sir  Robert  smiled 
to  remember  his  own  youthful  expe- 
rience of  the  office,  and  the  Goliaths 
whom  he  had  gone  forth  to  combat  un- 
aided and  alone. 

It  was  then,  to  borrow  the  phrase 
originally  applied  by  Macaulay  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  a  stern,  unbending  Tory 
that  Peel  rose  into  eminence.    And  this 
suggests  a  comparison  between  the  two 
statesmen  whose  political  lives,  taken 
together,  extended  from  1809  to  1894, 
and  who  will  perhaps  in  future  ages 
be  regarded  as  the  two  supreme  repre- 
sentatives of  the  political  England  of 
the  nineteenth  century.    Both  began  as 
Tories  and  ended  otherwise,  thus  con- 
tradicting  alike    the    normal    law    of 
human  character,  and  both  alike  broke 
up  a  great  political  party  when  it  refused 
to  be  the  instrument  of  their  imperious 
will.    Both  as  life  advanced  seemed  to 
grow  more  young,  and  to  become  more 
definitely  the  scions  of  their  own  epoch. 
It  was  not  that  they  were  original  in 
thought  so  much  as  that  they  were 
marvellous  in  assimilating  the  thoughts 
of  others.    The  greatness  of  eacih  was 
founded  upon  laborious  knowledge  and 
conscientious   mastery   of  detail,   and 
upon  a  serious  and  high  enthusiasm  for 
the  functions  and  duties  of  statesman- 
ship.   Yet  they  differed  widely  from 
one  another;  it  was  the  achievement  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  change  Tory  into 
Conservative  England,  and  to  deliver 
our  politics  from  those  dangers  of  a 
reactionary  party  which  (have  been  the 
bane  and  curse  of  other  Parliaments. 
Slowly,  with  infinite  care  and  caution, 
he  led  and  educated  his  followers  until 
bigotry    was    vanquished    and    sound 
finance  was  understood  by  those  who 
had  applauded  Eldon  and  had  voted  the 
budgets  of  Vansittart.    The  character  of 


the  man  grew  into  harmony  with  the 
necessities  of  his  case;  placed  in  a  sol- 
itary position  between  the  Whigs,  his 
natural  enemies,  and  the  Tories,  his  un- 
natural friends,  he  became  cold  because 
he  could  not  sympathize  and  reticent 
because  it  would  have  been  fatal  to 
expand,  and  strove  to  conceal  beneath 
halting  phrases  and  manifold  reserva- 
tions his  natural  instincts  for  reform. 
The  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  younger 
statesman  in  this  respect  have  been 
exactly  opposite.  His  mission  in  his- 
tory cannot  be  tersely  stated;  perhaps 
it  was  to  give  form  and  expression  to 
those  diverse  energies  and  aspirations 
which  flooded  Europe  in  1848,  and 
which  now  to  all  seeming  have  been 
exhausted  in  the  change  and  lapse  of 
years.  Backed  by  devoted  followers, 
he  had  every  motive  to  display  those 
convictions  which  Sir  Robert  had  every 
motive  to  conceal.  Hence  his  oceanic 
sympathies  and  burning  oratory,  his 
universal  fervor  and  innumerable  en- 
thusiasms. It  is  Ireland  and  Homer, 
Armenia  and  Horace,  Dante  and  the 
Budget,  Bulgaria  and  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  To  decide  who  was  the  greater 
of  the  two  would  be  invidious,  but  was 
not  the  elder  the  more  finished  states- 
man, because  the  younger  was  a  states- 
man and  something  more? 

Sir  Robert  gave  his  whole  undivided 
attention  to  statesmanship,  and  suc- 
ceeded accordingly  in  all  that  he  under- 
took, actually  repealing  the  Com  Laws 
on  the  very  day  on  which  he  fell  from 
power.  T\he  two  main  objects  of  the 
other  were  to  repeal  the  income  tax  and 
to  settle  the  Irish  question;  yet  neither 
of  these  can  be  placed  in  the  catalogue 
of  his  achievements.  There  is  a  story 
that  one  morning  at  Drayton  Sir  Robert 
Peel  received  Mr.  Gladstone's  book  on 
Church  and  State;  heopened  and  glanced 
at  the  pages,  and  then  as  he  put  it  aside 
was  heard  to  say,  '*That  young  man  will 
ruin  a  fine  career  if  he  writes  such 
books  as  these."  There  was  a  good 
deal  in  the  observation;  it  marks  the 
difference  between  two  great  charac- 
ters. 

In  1818  Peel  resigned  the  Irish  office, 
and  remained  a  private  member  until 
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1822,  when  he  became  home  secretary, 
holding  this  post  until  the  retirement 
of  Lord  Liverpool  In  1827  from  the 
premiership  On  that  occasion  a 
peculiar  crisis  occurred.  Up  till  1801 
the  Tory  party  had  remained  united 
under  Pitt,  but  from  that  date  up  to  Its 
destruction  in  1830  it  contained  two 
rival  sections  within  Itself.  The  ques- 
tion that  formed  the  principle  of  differ- 
ence was  the  Catholic  question; 
Addlngtou,  and  then  Perceval,  and 
subsequently  Peel  were  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  successive  leaders 
against  the  Catholl<»,  while  Pitt,  and 
after  his  death  Canning,  commanded 
the  opposite  side.  It  was  the  peculiar 
tact  of  Lord  Liverpool  which  enabled 
him  to  govern  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  a  party  thus  divided  against 
Itself,  but  when  he  retired  there  was 
none  to  take  his  place;  George  the 
Fourth  had  to  make  his  choice,  and, 
after  much  hesitation,  the  son  of  an 
actress  became  prime  minister  of  En- 
gland. Qeorge  Canning— for  it  was  he 
—possessed  all  the  wit  that  his  Irish 
birth  and  all  the  theatrical  talent  that 
his  mother  could  supply.  He  was  a 
man  of  literature,  the  close  friend  of 
Scott,  the  founder  also  and  supporter  of 
the  Microcosm,  the  Anti-Jacohin,  and  the 
Quarterly  Review,  and  shared  all  the 
vanity  and  sensitiveness  of  the  literary 
character.  From  the  death  of  Fox  In 
1806  he  was  the  favorite  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  said  to  rule  that 
assembly  as  Alexander  ruled  Buceph- 
alus. If  I  were  to  compare  the  two 
orators,  I  should  quote  and  contrast  a 
sentence  from  each.  "Liberty  Is  order, 
liberty  is  strength"  has  all  the  repeti- 
tion and  directness  of  Fox.  "I  called  a 
new  world  Into  being,  to  redress  the 
balance  of  the  old"  has  all  the  rhetoric 
and  rhythm  of  Canning.  But  the  new 
prime  minister  was  not  only  brilliant, 
but  had  achieved  great  things.  It  was 
he  who,  In  the  Ministry  of  Portland,  had 
planned  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet, 
thus  fulfilling  the  work  that  Trafalgar 
had  begtm;  It  was  he  who  had  steadily 
supported  Wellington  through  the 
Peninsular  campaign;  It  was  he  who,  as 
foreign  minister  from  1822,  had  thrown 


all  the  weight  of  Bnglish  Influence  into 
the  cause  of  European  freedom.  Nor 
did  his  mind  disdain  or  fall  to  cope  with 
the  dryest  details  of  flnance.  He  was  a 
master  of  the  question  of  currency,  as 
became  the  friend  of  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  was  anxious  for  free  trade  and  the 
relaxation  of  the  com  law.  These  were 
his  merits  and  virtues;  his  faults  were 
an  unbridled  sarcasm  and  a  passion  for 
intrigue. 

But  though  the  high  Tories  under 
Peel  and  Wellington  remained  out  of 
office,  they  had  not  to  wait  long;  Can- 
ning died,  and  early  In  1828  Peel  re- 
turned to  the  Home  Office,  becoming  for 
the  first  time  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  a  moment  of  tri- 
umph, but  it  was  the  triumph  of  a 
moment  and  no  more.  As  the  traveller 
on  the  American  pampas  stands  aghast 
to  see  the  horizon  fill  with  the  glow  of 
fire,  so  did  the  west  start  Into  fiame 
before  the  eyes  of  the  ministry,  in  a 
conflagration  lit  by  the  hand  of  the 
incendiary  O'Connell.  For  nearly  a 
generation  O'Connell  had.  In  his  own 
phrase,  been  "a  professed  agitator"  In 
the  Catholic  cause,  and  had  endured 
every  sort  of  failure,  arising  now  from 
his  own  vehemence,  now  from  the  royal 
obstinacy,  now  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  now  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
now  from  the  apathy  of  England,  and 
now  from  the  indifference  of  Ireland 
itself.  But  all  his  miscalculations  were 
redeemed  by  two  strokes  of  practical 
genius;  he  had  for  the  first  time  brought 
the  priesthood  as  an  organized  body  Into 
Irish  politics,  and  he  had  established 
the  Catholic  rent,  a  measure  which  ga ve- 
to the  peasantry  a  direct  and  practical 
interest  in  the  success  of  emancipation. 
He  now  stood  and  was  returned  for 
Parliament,  although  as  a  Catholic  he 
was  incapacitated  from  taking  his  seat. 
It  was  an  act  of  defiance;  nay,  rather 
it  was  a  signal  for  rebellion,  and  the 
ministry  resolved  to  yield.  Thus  there 
was  an  Impressive  scene  that  evening 
of  the  5th  of  March,  1828,  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  might  be  Whigs 
who  were  Jealous  that  the  triumph  of 
the  Catholics  was  not  a  triumph  for 
them,  and  there  might  be  Tories  embit- 
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tered  at  the  treachery  of  minteters;  bnt 
that  such  feelings  were  the  prevalent 
emotions  of  the  assembly  can  only  be 
thought  by  those  who  do  not  know  the 
Honse  of  Commons.  As  the  member 
in  charge  of  the  measure  of  emancipa- 
tion moved  from  point  to  point  in  his 
'  elaborate  exposition,  enthusiastic  cheer- 
ing broke  from  the  audience,  for  they 
felt  that  it  was  conceived  In  a  broad 
and  generous  spirit,  and  that  the  goal 
of  an  endless  controversy  which  had 
lasted  for  centuries  was  touched  at 
last.  And  who  was  he  who  stood  there 
before  them  all?  It  was  not  a  Whig: 
"The  credit  belongs  to  others  and  not 
to  me.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Fox,  to  Mr. 
Grattan,  to  Mr.  Plunket,  to  the  gentle- 
men opposite,  and  to  an  illustrious  and 
right  honorable  friend  of  mine  who  is 
now  no  more."  It  was  not  a  private 
member:  **I  rise  as  a  minister  of  the 
king,  and  sustained  by  the  Just  author- 
ity whidh  belongs  to  that  character,  to 
vindicate  the  advice  given  to  his 
Majesty  by  an  united  Oabinet." 

It  was  a  statesman  guided  by  public 
spirit  as  by  a  pillar  of  fire  in  the  wilder- 
ness: "I  will  act  unchanged  by  the 
scurrility  of  abuse,  by  the  expression  of 
opposite  opinions,  however  vehement 
or  however  general;  unchanged  by  the 
deprivation  of  political  confidence,  or 
by  the  heavier  sacrifice  of  private 
friendships  and  affections.  Looking 
back  upon  the  past,  surveying  the 
present,  and  forejudging  the  prospects 
of  the  future,  again  I  declare  that  the 
time  has  at  length  arrived  when  this 
question  must  be  adjusted.'*  It  was  an 
orator  on  the  theme  of  spiritual  free- 
dom: "We  liave  removed,  with  our 
handsv  the  seal  from  the  vessel  in  which 
a  mighty  spirit  was  enclosed;  but  it 
will  not,  like  the  genius  in  the  fable, 
return  within  its  narrow  confines,  to 
gratify  our  curiosity,  and  enable  us  to 
cast  it  back  into  the  obscurity  from 
which  we  evoked  it"    It  was  Peel. 

When  the  first  reformed  Parliament 
assembled  in  1833,  it  was  seen  that  the 
Tory  party  had  disappeared.  Yet  it 
was  generally  acknowledged  that  Peel, 
the  surviving  leader  of  a  nameless 
remnant,  was  the  leading  man  in  the 


assembly.  The  great  aim  of  his  life  had 
been  hitherto  to  maintain  the  oligarchic 
constitution,  and  to  Justify  its  exist- 
ence by  carrying  an  extensive  pro- 
gramme, as  we  should  now  term  it,  of 
social  measures,  such  as  the  reform  of 
the  penal  code,  of  the  Judicature,  of  the 
police,  and  of  the  currency.  Thus  by  a 
strange  fortune  the  man  who  was  the 
first  of  our  statesmen  to  deal  with  social 
problems  was  also  a  decided  opponent 
of  constitutional  reform;  for  to  reform 
the  House  of  Commons  was  to  degrade 
it  into  a  body  of  delegates,  and  that  was 
detestable  to  all  his  soul.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  remarkable  fact  that  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
than  whom,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's,  "our 
constitutional  and  representative  sys- 
tem never  had  a  more  loving  child  or  a 
more  devoted  champion,"  and  who, 
either  from  policy  or  nature,  or  both, 
completely  adapted  himself  in  all  other 
respects  to  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
new  constitution,  never  admitted  that, 
as  member  or  as  minister,  he  was  in  any 
sense  a  delegate.  His  tone  on  this  point 
was  consistently  maintained.  '*As 
minister  of  the  crown  I  reserve  to  my- 
self, distinctly  and  unequivocally,  the 
right  of  adapting  my  conduct  to  the 
exigency  of  the  moment  and  to  the 
wants  of  the  country."  Acting  on  this 
principle,  the  principle  of  the  unre- 
formed  House  of  Commons,  he  felt  it 
no  reproach  to  have  carried  free  trade, 
as  he  carried  Catholic  emancipation, 
without  the  formal  consent,  or  even 
(against  the  wishes^  of  the  country. 
There  shows  the  haughty.  Independent 
spirit  of  our  ancient  constitution.  Now 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  era  all 
eyes  turned  upon  him,  and  specula- 
tion was  rife  as  to  what  he  was 
to  do.  Some  suggested  that,  like 
Croker,  he  should  fold  his  robe  about 
him  and  leave  the  stage.  Others 
proposed  that  he  should  form  a  sort  of 
Labor  party  and  dish  a  bourgeois 
regime.  One  young  gentleman  of 
literary  acquirements  and  foreign  ap- 
pearance, who  had  written  a  novel  and 
had  travelled  in  the  Bast,  and  who  was 
to  become  prime  minister  of  Bngland, 
opined  that  now  that  oligarchy  had 
fallen  it  was  time  to  revive  the  mon- 
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archy  af  Charles  the  First  But  the 
penetrating  glance  of  him  who  was  the 
object  of  these  lamentations  and  con- 
dolences saw  deeply  and  truly  into  the 
current  of  events;  he  did  what  nobody 
had  recommended,  and  began  by  sup- 
porting the  Whig  government.  This 
policy  was  exceedingly  judicious,  and  at 
once  gave  to  himself  and  his  band  of 
followers  a  commanding  position.  For 
as  the  danger  of  the  time  was  that 
ministers  should  be  hurried  into  revolu- 
tionary courses  by  the  Radicals  and  by 
the  Irish  Repealers,  those  who  now 
sheltered  the  timid  Whigs  from  their 
own  allies  could  appear  as  patriots  in 
the  eyes  of  the  country,  and  as  patrons 
of  the  most  powerful  majority  that  the 
century  had  seen.  Persons  acquainted 
with  our  peculiar  system  of  government 
are  aware  that  a  prudent  leader  of 
Opposition  should  always  act  as  though 
the  administration  was  immediately  to 
devolve  upon  ihimself ;  the  omission  to 
observe  this  rule  of  conduct  was  the 
ruin  of  Fox.  And  accordingly  Peel,  to 
the  astonishment  of  those  who  looked 
f^  a  generation  of  Whig  government, 
acted  as  though  he  would  shortly  return 
to  power,  as,  indeed,  he  did  actoaUy 
succeed  in  doing  within  a  period  of  two 
years. 

Meanwhile  he  looked  about  him  for 
a  party  and  for  principles  suited  to  the 
epoch.  It  was  decided  that  Conserva- 
tive should  be  the  name  adopted,  and  as 
for  the  original  objects  of  that  party, 
they  are  described  by  himself  In  1838: 
"My  object  for  some  years  past  has 
been  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  great 
party  which,  existing  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  deriving  Its  strength 
from  the  popular  will,  should  diminish 
the  risk  and  deaden  the  shock  of  col- 
lisions between  the  two  deliberative 
branches  of  the  legislature.'*  That  was 
the  origin  of  the  Conservative  party, 
and  the  sentence  which  describes  it  is 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  remem- 
brance. But,  since  it  is  useless  to  give 
a  name  and  principles  to  a  body  that 
has  no  existence,  he  anxiously  collected 
and  organized  a  following.  The  person- 
ality of  a  political  leader  is  a  main  con- 
sideration  with  young  men   who  are 


deliberating  upon  which  side  they  shall 
stake  their  fortunes;  it  was  the  personal 
magnetism  of  Pitt  whioh  drew  G^eorge 
Canning  from  the  Whig  circle  of 
Devonshire  House  and  enrolled  him 
among  the  Tories.  Since  the  death  of 
Pitt  no  young  man  of  first-rate  promise, 
with  the  exception  of  Peel— and  he  him- 
self was  a  Pittite  — had  entered  the 
Tory  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Now  all  that  was  hopeful  and  brilliant 
in  England  gathered  round  the  Con- 
servative chief,  and  followed  his 
standard  in  the  day  of  battle.  Supreme 
above  the  rest  were  two,  comparable  for 
strength  and  swiftness  to  the  horses  of 
Achilles:— 

Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race, 
Their  neclcs  with  thunder  clothed,  of  long 
resounding  pace. 

The  one  in  his  pale,  dark  features 
showed  traces  of  his  Venetian,  Spanish, 
and  Jewish  origin.  He  too  would  be 
prime  minister  of  England,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  aim  must  needs  be  more 
Byronical  than  Byron  and  more  prac- 
tical than  Peel.  To  attract  attention  he 
must  pile  extravagance  4ipon  extrava- 
gance, ontdnoBBlng  D'Orsay,  and  out- 
writing  Bulwer,  and  outdoing  them  alL 
But  all  this  was  ordered  and  regulated 
by  the  calm  and  calculating  ambition 
that  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  man,  for  he 
clearly  recognized  that  in  the  politios  of 
democracy  you  should  only  be  really 
startling  when  you  have  statistics. 
Thus,  on  the  advice  of  Shiel,  the  Irish 
orator,  he  alternately  bored  and  elec- 
trified the  House  of  Commons,  so  that 
grave  and  decent  members  who  could 
not  understand  his  wit  became  con- 
vinced that  there  was  a  good  deal  in  him 
wihen  they  could  not  understand  his 
figures.  It  is  said  that  he  first  met  Peel 
at  a  banquet  given  by  Lord  Bliot  early 
in  the  year  of  the  great  Reform  Bill,  and 
as  the  two  sat  side  by  side  Disraeli 
"reminded  Peel  by  my  dignified  de- 
meanor that  he  was  an  ex-minister 
and  I  a  present  Radical."  But,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  dignity  of  youth.  Peel 
ceased  in  1834  to  be  an  ex-minister,  and 
the  other,  observing  the  turning  tide  of 
public  affairs,  ceased  to  be  a  present 
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Radical.  The  ''Letters  of  Bannymede 
were  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert,  and  the 
astute  author  became  a  Ck)nflervatiTe. 
He  bought  into  the  shares  of  the  new 
company  that  was  forming,  for  he  per- 
ceived that  the  director  was  a  man  of 
bu^ness  and  that  the  shares  would 
rise. 

The  other  young  man  was  as  opposite 
in  character  and  attainments  as  pole 
is  opposite  to  pole.  Like  Peel,  he  was 
the  eon  of  a  Lancashire  merchant,  and 
had  been  the  most  promising  of  his  time 
at  Oxford.  His  speech  against  the 
Reform  Bill  at  the  Oxford  Union  was 
perhaps  the  most  effective  ever  deliv- 
ered in  that  assembly,  for  it  actually 
converted  an  opponent,  who  at  its  close 
solemnly  moved  over  to  the  Tory 
benches.  He  was  full  of  indignation 
and  earnestness  on  all  manner  of  sub- 
jects. He  was  as  rigorous  in  the  choice 
and  as  microscopic  in  the  investigation 
of  words  as  any  doctor  of  scholastic 
learning,  and  indeed  on  leaving  college 
he  had  disturbed  his  father  by  an  ex- 
pressed desire  to  enter  holy  ordera. 
But  that  parent  recommended  foreign 
travel  and  arranged  for  a  seat  at 
Newark;  yet  though  this  diverted  Mr. 
Gladstone  from  the  pulpit  into  Parlia- 
ment, it  did  not  prevent  him  becoming, 
in  the  phrase  of  Zollinger,  "the  best 
theologian  in  England."  Such  were 
the  two  young  men  who  for  a  few  years 
ran  side  by  side  towards  the  goal  that 
was  before  them  under  the  guidance  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was 
the  monarchy  that  maintained  the 
Whigs  in  office  so  late  as  1841.  But  for 
that  influence  they  would  have  fallen 
long  before  that  date.  Many  concurrent 
causes  served  to  render  them  weak  and 
unpopular:  there  was  the  reaction 
against  Badicalism;  there  was  their 
Irish  policy,  which  strove  to  be  popular 
In  Ireland  and  was  proportionately 
unpopular  here;  there  was  the  secession 
from  their  ranks  of  Stanley  and  Sir 
James  Graham;  there  was  their 
lamentable  finance  and  inquisitive  at- 
tention to  Church  moneys,  and  finally 
there  was  the  dogged  resistance  of  the 
House   of   Lords.     But   all   this    was 


redeemed  by  three  separate  interven- 
tions of  monarchy  upon  the  political 
stage. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
close  of  1834  William  the  Fourth 
suddenly  dismissed  his  Whig  ministers, 
and  Peel  was  summoned  from  an 
entertainment  at  the  Duchess  of 
Tork)nia*s,  as  Wellington  from  the  ball- 
room of  Brussels.  On  arrival  he  dis- 
solved Parliament,  but  did  not  secure 
a  majority,  and  after  a  short  struggle 
resigned  office.  Posterity  may  pro- 
nounce that  the  dissolution  was 
scarcely  a  Judicious  act,  and  that  he 
should  have  continued  to  hold  it  like  a 
sword  above  the  heads  of  his  opponents. 
At  any  rate,  this  entry  into  office  forced 
upon  hlta  by  the  king  was  premature, 
and  only  served  to  strengthen  and  con- 
solidate the  Whig  party.  Again,  the 
accession  of  her  Majesty  in  1837 
undoubtedly  prolonged  the  tenure  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  for  it  was  generally 
felt  at  the  ensuing  elections  that  it 
would  be  unchivalrous  as  well  as 
unpatriotic  to  perplex  a  young  queen 
by  a  change  of  ministers.  Thirdly,  the 
Bedchamber  question  in  1830  between 
the  court  and  Sir  Robert  actually 
restored  to  office  the  ministers  who  had 
fallen  on  the  Jamaica  controversy,  but 
now  returned  because  their  female 
relations  declined  to  follow  them  into 
opposition.  Hence  it  was  not  till  1841 
that  Peel,  now  in  a  majority  of  over 
eighty,  was  able  to  form  that  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  described  as  ''a  per- 
fectly organized  administration."  It 
was  high  time,  indeed,  for  our  govern- 
ment had  become  confused  abroad  and 
at  home  contemptible;  the  deficit  in  our 
budgets  was  returning  regfularly  with 
the  return  of  spring,  and  the  disorders 
of  the  State  and  the  misery  of  the 
working  classes  were  growing  like  some 
fundamental  and  incurable  disease. 
Who  should  save  us?  There  was  Peel, 
perhaps,  but,  as  M.  Gulzot  used  to  say 
of  him,  **il  ne  se  d6boutonna  Jamais," 
and  in  his  own  phrase  he  declined  to 
prescribe  till  he  was  called  In.  Yet 
people  remembered  that  it  was  he  who 
in  his  youth  had  governed  Ireland 
against  O'Connell,  who  at  the  age  of 
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thirty-one  had  restored  us  to  a  sound 
currency,  and  that  if  now  the  Chartists 
were  threatening  reyolution,  it  was  he 
who  as  home  secretary  in  old  days  had 
organized  the  police  of  London  and  had 
emancipated  the  Catholics.  So  the 
nation  simimoned  him;  they  called  for 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 

It  is  not  within  these  limits  to  de- 
scribe   what   that   ministry   did— how 
O'Connell  was  thwarted  in  his  attempt 
to  repeal  the  Union,  how  deficits  grew 
into  surpluses,  how  the  Bank  Acts  were 
passed,  and  how  free  trade  was  won. 
Only  I  shall  recall  to  mind  a  story  told 
by    M.    le   Comte    de   Jarnac,    which 
illustrates  better  than  a  long  array  of 
facts    and    figures    the    motives    and 
character  of  the  man  who  was  now  to 
rule.    It  was,  if  I  remember  aright,  in 
1847,  the  year  preceding  the  revolution 
of  1848,  that  the  court  was  dining  with 
Sir  Robert,  then  fallen  from  office,  at 
his   house   in   Whiteliall.    The   count 
spoke  hopefully  of  France  and  of  the 
stability  of  the  government  of  Louis- 
Philippe.    His  host  listened  with  pro- 
found  attention,   sometimes  inclining 
forwards  as  he  assented,  or  shaking  his 
head   as  he   could   not  agree.     Then, 
speaking  in  his  turn,  he  foretold  coming 
revolution   and    the    earthquake    that 
would  shake  the  soil  of  this  ancient 
Europe.    He  spoke  of  the  tidal  passions 
of  democracy,  of  the  vast  realities  of 
human  misery,  and  of  the  unenlight- 
ened lot  of  man.    And  it  was  so  that  to 
the  mind  of  his  hearer  the  walls  around 
him,  bright  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Rubens    and     Reynolds,    seemed     to 
crumble  and  vanish,  and  that  from  the 
darkness  arose,  at  the  apostrophe  of  the 
statesman,    the   disinherited    outcasts 
of  society,  who  would  return  at  all 
costs    into    their    inheritance.     "Then 
was  it,"  said  the  count,  "that  I  under- 
stood for  the  first  time  the  motives  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  and  the 
character  of  the  genius  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel." 

He  believed  in  the  English  people,  for 
he  knew  them;  and  they  believed  in  him 
for  the  same  good  cause.  His  life  had 
been  passed  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  and  they  saw  by  proof  that  be- 


neath the  conservative  texture  of  his 
mind  lay  the  forces  of  a  masculine  and 
unbiassed  reason  which  could  cast 
aside  all  personal  and  party  prejudices 
in  the  face  of  national  necessities.  M. 
Guizot,  who  knew  him  well,  used  to  tell 
of  the  intense  personal  anxiety  that  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes  caused 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel;  and  Sir  William 
Stephenson,  who  was  his  private 
secretary  at  the  Treasury,  informs  me 
that  he  would  labor  regularly  for  sixteen 
hours  a  day.  And  indeed  the  good  of 
our  people  was  his  good,  and  his  happi- 
ness was  in  their  prosperity.  He  liked 
them  too  much  to  flatter  them,  and 
understood  their  interests  too  deeply  to 
be  always  asking  them  what  they 
would  wish  him  to  do.  He  told  them  to 
be  bold  and  manly;  to  rely  upon  them- 
selves and  to  seek  salvation  in  their  own 
great  qualities:— 

Tliis  night  you  will  select  the  motto 
which  is  to  indicate  the  commercial  policy 
of  England.  Shall  it  be  "Advance"  or 
"Recede"?  Which  is  the  fitter  motto  for 
this  great  empire?  Survey  our  position; 
consider  the  advantage  which  God  and 
nature  have  given  us,  and  this  destiny 
for  which  we  are  intended.  We  stand  <»i 
the  confines  of  western  Europe,  the  chief 
connecting  link  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  The  discoveries  of  science, 
the  improvement  of  navigation  have 
brought  ns  within  ten  days  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  will  soon  bring  us  within  ten 
days  of  New  York.  We  have  an  extent 
of  coast  greater  in  proportiuu  to  our 
population  and  the  area  of  our  land  than 
any  other  great  nation,  securing  to  us 
maritime  strength  and  superiority.  Iron 
and  coal,  the  sinews  of  manufacture,  give 
us  advantages  over  every  rival  in  the 
great  competition  of  industry.  Our  cap- 
ital far  exceeds  that  which  they  can  com- 
mand. In  ingenuity,  in  skill,  In  energy 
we  are  inferior  to  none.  Our  national 
character,  the  free  institutions  under 
which  we  live,  the  liberty  of  thought  and 
action,  an  unshackled  press,  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  every  discovery  and  of  every 
advance  in  science,  combine  with  our 
natural  and  physical  advantages  to  place 
us  at  the  head  of  those  nations  which 
profit  by  the  free  interchange  of  their 
products.  And  is  this  the  country  to 
shrink  from  competition?  Is  this  the 
country  to  adopt  a  retrograde  policy?  Is 
this  the  country  which  can  only  flourish 
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in  the  sickly,  artifidal  atmosphere  of  pro- 
hibition? 

Choose  your  motto,  "Adrance"  or  "Re- 
cede." 

"It  may  be  that  I  ahall  leave  a  name 
sometimes  remembered  with  expres- 
sions of  good-will."  That  wish  is  hard 
of  fulfilment,  now  that  those  who  knew 
him  living  are  too  few  to  do  more  than 
hand  on  a  faint  light  of  remembrance  to 
us,  the  coming  generation.  But  there 
is  the  House  of  Commons,  his  own 
native  place,  still  bearing  in  its  better 
hours  the  marks  and  memories  of  his 
ancient  ascendency.  And  there  is  the 
English  people,  whose  unrivalled  com- 
merce is  free  and  whose  food  is  plenti- 
ful through  him.  Therefore  to  realize 
what  he  was  we  must  not  go  to  libraries 
or  historians,  but  we  must  stand  where 
his  statue  looks  down  Cheapslde  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  we  must  place 
ourselves  on  the  crowded  quays  of  Liv- 
erpool, or  Shanghai,  or  Belfast,  or 
London.  But  above  all  places  else  we 
should  enter  into  the  homes  and  cot- 
tages of  our  people  at  the  hour  when, 
in  his  own  words,  '*they  shall  recruit 
their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant 
and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because 
it  is  no  longer  leavened  by  a  sense  of 
injustice." 


From  The  Gentleman's  Mftgadne. 
PETER'S  WOOING. 

A  SKETCH  FBOM  LIFE. 

Why  didn't  I  marry  Mary  Jane? 
Well,  I*U  jest  tell  'ee. 

When  I  was  a  young  chap,  I  worked 
along  o'  Farmer  Simms  up  at  Fowley. 
'Twere  a  dairy  farm,  as  ye  know,  and 
farmer  and  his  missis  were  jest  about 
workers,  allers  at  it  from  dawn  to  dark, 
not  that  they'd  much  call,  seein'  as 
they'd  only  got  one  child,  Mary  Jane. 
But  lor!  they  were  that  set  upon  that 
gal,  for  all  the  world  like  a  hen  wi'  one 
chick,  and  nothing  would  content  the 
old  'ooman  but  that  Mary  Jane  should 
go  to  skule  and  learn  the  pianny,  tho' 
she  and  the  maister  didn't  theirselves 


know  "B  from  a  bull's  fut,"  as  the 
sayin'  is. 

There's  too  much  pianny-work  goin' 
on  in  these  days,  I'm  tould.  All  very 
well  for  gentlefolks,  and  sich  loike,  but 
not  for  workin'  folks,  sezs  I,  it  makes 
'em  good  for  nought  so  far  as  I  see. 
Teach  the  young  uns  to  read  their 
Bibles  and  write  their  names,  and  if 
they  has  the  nack  o'  lamin',  lor,  they'll 
lam,  as  many  a  one  has  done  afore! 

But  the  missis  thought  as  how  by 
larnin'  the  pianny,  Mary  Jane  would 
become  a  lady,  when,  as  every  one 
knows,  ye  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out 
of  a  sow's  ears,  so  what  came  of  it? 
Why,  when  that  there  gal  was  ••fin- 
ished," as  her  poor  old  mother  called 
it,  she  wer'n't  "neither  fish,  flesh,  nor 
fowl,  nor  good  red-herrin',"  as  the  say- 
in'  is. 

I  had  been  worken  up  at  the  farm 
some  years,  and  farmer  kind  o'  took 
to  me,  and  so  did  the  missis,  I  will  say 
that;  60  one  day,  when  I  were  sortin' 
taters  in  the  out-'ouse,  and  she  were 
a-helpin'  a  bit,  sezs  she:— 

"Peter,  how  is  it  ye  ain't  thinkln'  o' 
gettin'  married?  — ye're  twenty-sivin 
about." 

I  had  been  a-thinkin'  of  Bessie  Lar- 
klns,  but  I  didn't  tell,  see.    So  I  sezs:— 

"Plenty  o'  time  for  that,  missis!" 

"Maybe  there  is,"  was  what  she  said; 
"but  I  was  wonderln'  now  as  to  what 
ye  thinks  o'  our  Mary  Jane." 

Well,  to  be  plain,  I  fancied  she  were 
a  bit  too  top-lofty  for  I;  but  as  my  ole 
mother  used  to  zay,  **Don't  'ee  marry 
for  money,  but  go  where  money  is;" 
so  I  jest  bided  a  bit  afore  i  said,  artful 
loike:— 

"Do  'ee  think  as  how  she'd  look  at 
a  chap  loike  I,  missis?" 

**Try  her,  Peter,"  sezs  she,  a-snlck- 
ering. 

So  the  next  Sunday,  as  we  come  out 
o'  church,  I  asks  Mary  Jane  to  go  for 
a  walk  wi'  I,  which  she  seemed  moighty 
pleased  to  do;  but  lor!  she  were  that 
foine,  all  frills  and  furbelows,  with 
a  purrysol,  too!  that  I  were  a-most 
ashamed  for  the  village  chaps  to  see 
her  alongside  o'  I,  and  I  didn't  know 
what  to  say  to  she  neither;  not  loike 
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when  Bessie  were  wi'  I.  So  on  we 
goes,  she  a  mincin*  loike  a  eat  on  hot 
bricks,  and  there  was  I,  for  all  the 
warld  loike  a  toad  under  a  hurrer,  all 
the  wholles  a-wlshin'  I  never  asked  she 
to  take  a  walk.  By*m-by  we  oome  up 
to  a  field  o*  turmuts  which  I'd  a-hoe'd 
a  day  or  two  afore,  and  a  night's  rain 
had  brought  'em  up  foine.  Sezs  Mary 
Jane  with  her  purrysol  top  a-tween  her 
lips:— 

"How  wonderful  are  the  works  o' 
natur." 

"Natur  be  all  very  well,"  seys  I,  "but 
if  that  there  field  had  been  left  to 
natur,  ne'er  a  turmut  would  a  been 
there  for  weeds,  so  I  tell  'ee  plain." 

Mary  Jane  she  tossed  up  her  head 
scornful  loike,  and  the  flowers  and  rib- 
bons in  her  bonnet  jest  about  niddled 
and  noddled;  so  on  we  goes,  till  as  I 
moinds  we  come  to  that  stile  which 
leads  into  Higher  Croft,  and  as  I  was 
a  going  to  help  she  over  into  the  field 
she  stopped,  and  pointed  with  her  pur- 
rysol at  a  old  sow  wi'  a  litter  o'  young 
uns  as  were  a-grubbin'  up  the  acams 
Jest  about. 

"Mr.  Peter,  look  at  that  creature! 
But  it  reminds  me  so  of  dear  Mr.  Hogg," 
and  how  she  did  snicker  surely.  "Have 
you  ever  read  Hogg's  tales?" 

"Mary  Jane,"  sezs  I,  quite  wrath, 
"I've  a  read  my  Bible  and  Catechism, 
and  that's  as  much  as  most  folks  can, 
so  don't  'ee  go  to  make  game  o'  I; 
hog's  tales,  indeed!  Ye'll  be  say  in'  next 
as  how  cats  can  grin."  Wi'  that  I  turns 
aoout  a  bit  houghish,  when  who  should 
I  see  but  young  squire  close  at  hand, 
and  it's  my  belief  as  how  Mary  Jane 
had  a-seen  him  all  along,  and  wanted 
to  show  off  her  larnin'  to  him.  Hogs' 
tails,  indeed!    I  niver  got  over  that! 

At  last  we  got  back  whoam,  and  I 
were  mortal  tired,  I  tell  'ee;  howsom- 
ever,  I  took  out  Bessie  arter  I  had 
milked  the  cows  that  night,  and  wasn't 
a  bit  weary  then. 

Still,  I  were  civil  to  Mary  Jane,  and 
didn't  ask  Bess  to  say  "Yes,"  leastways 
not  then,  and  p'raps  niver  should  but 
for  Mary  Jane's  own  fault,  tho'  I'm 
thankful  now  as  never  was  that  I  didn't 
have  she! 


'Twere  fair  day;  the  maister  had  gone 
with  some  heifers;  i  were  left  about 
the  place,  and  the  missis  she  were  at 
the  wash-tub— the  'ooman  as  used  to 
come  bein'  down  wi'  rheumatics. 

"Wilt  moind  scraps  to-day,  Peter?  I 
be  that  pushed  wi'  work  there  be  ne'er 
a  minnit  to  get  dinner." 

"Taters  and  sarlt  u'll  do  for  I,  missis, 
don't  'ee  fash,"  for  I  see'd  she  were 
rale  yet  and  weary.  Arl  the  whiles  I 
year'd  Mary  Jane  a-twiddling  at  that 
there  blessed  pianny,  instead  on  her 
'elpiu'  the  poor  fagged  mother. 

"Nay,  but  thee'U  have  summat  else 
a'sldes  taters  and  sarlt,  my  lad,"  for 
tn3  missis  she  talk  countrifiea  at  toimes. 
"I'll  call  Mary  Jane,  and  she'll  fry  thee 
some  bacon  rashers,  she  be  a  'andy 
ma&id,  tho'  I  sezs  it  as  shouldn't 
mabbe." 

Wi'  that  she  odpens  the  door  into  the 
'ouse-place,  as  we  carls  it  in  our  parts, 
and  sezs  out  loud:— 

"Mary  Jane!  I  wants  thee,  lass." 

The  moosic  stopped  sudden,  not  that 
I  ever  cared  for  the  noise  she  made  on 
that  pianny.  I  knows  what  rale  good 
moosic  is^  for  I've  asung  in  our  choir 
this  many  a  year,  and  played  double 
bass  too  when  I  were  young;  but  the 
missis,  poor  soul,  thought  a  deal  of 
Mary  Jane's  tunes.  Howsomever,  in 
she  comes,  dressed  up  loike  squire's 
lady  instead  of  a  farmer's  darter. 

"What  is  it,  mar?"  she  snapped  out, 
as  cross  as  a  bear  with  a  sore  head; 
she  allers  said  "par  and  mar"  since  she 
had  been  to  that  grand  skule  at  Framp* 
ton.  "Mother  and  father"  was  not  gin- 
teel,  she  told  us. 

"Will  'ee  fry  some  rashers  tor  Peter's 
dinner?  I've  cut  'em  arl  'andy  for  thee, 
and  there's  the  pan  on  the  fire." 

I  sat  by  wi*  a  dish  of  mealy  taters 
a  peelin'  on  'em  'ready,  for,  thinks  I 
to  me-self,  "if  I  waits  for  that  bacon, 
I  shall  be  clemmed." 

For  she  took  'em  up  wi'  a  fork  as  if 
the  wholesome  meat  was  plsen,  holden 
it  off  from  she  wi'  her  nose  turned  up 
in  the  air,  and  then  flopped  'em  into 
the  pan,  making  the  fat  spurt  out  loike 
a  good  un  arl  over  her  fine  frock. 

"Horrid  stuff!"  sezs  she,  in  a  tiff; 
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"I  wish  people  would  eat  proper 
food." 

I  went  on  wi*  my  taters  and  sarlt. 
All  at  ance  up  blazed  the  fat,  and  Mary 
Jane  she  screams  out  loike  mad. 

"What  be'st  thee  doing?"  calls  out 
the  missis  from  the  wash-*us. 

"The  nasty  thing's  all  on  Are,"  she 
screamed. 

"Ye've  no  call  to  mind,  missis,  I'll  see 
to  it,"  says  I.  So  I  puts  out  the  blaze, 
and  poured  out  all  the  black  fat  into 
the  hog-tub  aside  the  back  door. 

Mary  Jane  niver  so  much  as  said 
"Thank'ee,"  but,  looking  as  cross  as 
two  sticks,  goes  on  with  her  frying.  I 
went  back  to  my  taters  and  sarlt. 

"None  of  that  muck  for  me,"  thinks  I. 

I  was  eating  away,  as  toime  was  get- 
tin'  on  to  serve  the  pigs,  when  out 
screams  Mary  Jane  again  in  that  fak- 
less  way  of  hers. 

"Oh!  do  come  here,  mar;  all  this 
nasty  bacon  is  curlin'  up,  it  won't  keep 
flat" 

''La  bless  the  lass!"  cried  the  poor 
tired  soul,  as  m  she  come  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  wiping  her  arms  with 
£er  aprcm,  for  sh'd  jest  taken  'em  out 
o'  the  soap-suds;  "whativer  be  up  wi' 
thee?" 

"I  can't  fry  this  bacon,"  says  Mary 
Jane;  ard  look  what  a  mess  I'm  in 
too!" 

"Get  away  do,"  said  the  missis,  out 
o'  patience  at  last  with  young  madam's 
whimsies;  "a  pretty  poor  man's  wife 
thee'U  be." 

"I  don't  intend  to  be  a  poor  man's 
wife,"  sezs  she. 

"Nor  a  rich  one's  either,"  thinks  I; 
"for  a  man  wi'  money  will  want  sum- 
mut  better  nor  the  loikes  o'  you  for  his 
cash;"  but  I  sed  nothin',  only,  as  I  went 
out,  I  sezs  to  the  poor  old  missis:— 

"I've  had  my  dinner,  thank'ee,  ma'am" 
—I  was  allers  a  civil  chap— "so  don't  'ee 
fash  about  frying  any  more,  leastways 
not  for  I."  Wi'  that  I  goes  out  to  serve 
the  pigs,  which  were  makin'  a  rare 
noise  for  their  food. 

That  night,  arter  I  done  work,  I 
cleaned  myself  up,  and  went  to  see 
Bessie  Larkins;  and  in  less  than  three 


months  we  were  "called  home"  at 
church,  which  is  what  they  sezs  in 
our  part  for  "publishin'  the  banns;" 
and  a  good  wife  has  Bessie  been  to  I. 
There  she  sits!  8he  knew  what  work 
was,  and  did  it  too,  havin'  lived  with 
old  Miss  Smiles  for  nigh  upon  fllfteen 
year. 

As  for  Mary  Jane,  she  niver  got  a 
husband  wi*^  all  her  money,  for  the  old 
folks  left  her  a  tidy  bit. 

You  see  she  wam't  eddicated  enough 
to  make  a  lady  on  'er,  and  the  little 
bit  0'  planny  playin',  and  such  loike, 
spiled  her  for  reg'lar  work.  Depend 
upon  it,  a  real  lady  can  turn  her  hand 
to  anything,  and  isn't  ashamed  to  own 
it;  why  I've  known  some  as  could  do 
any  mortal  thing,  and  yet  weU  fit  to 
sit  down  in  Queen  Victoria's  own 
dra  win'-room ! 

So  that's  why  I  never  married  Mary 
Jane. 

Penlky  Rbtd. 


From  Ia  Berae  Soientiflqne. 
AN  ISLAND  OP  PEACE. 

In  the  Pacific,  midway  between  New 
Zealand  and  New  Caledonia,  there  is  an 
island  whose  history  is  curious  enough. 
It  is  Norfolk  Island,  discovered  in  1776 
by  the  celebrated  navigator  Cook.  Its 
coasts  are  nearly  inaccessible;  cliffis  pre- 
vent landing  on  all  sides,  except  at  two 
points,  on  the  north  and  the  south  re- 
spectively, which  permit  of  access  and 
which  are  so  utilized  by  vessels.  The 
soil,  which  is  of  a  dark  tint,  is  very  fer- 
tile; it  produces  nearly  all  .the  tropical 
plants  as  well  as  those  of  temperate 
countries.  Besides  coffee,  bananas, 
sugarcane,  leguminous  vegetables  of 
all  kinds,  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons, 
the  grape,  apples,  etc.,  flourish  there 
marvellously.  As  for  the  flora  peculiar 
to  the  island,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
mention  the  famous  Norfolk  Island  pine 
[Araucaria  exceUa),  We  have  said  that 
the  history  of  the  island  is  very  curious. 
In  the  beginning,  Norfolk  received  from 
Sydney,  its  sister  colony,  a  population 
of  convicts;  then  abandoned  and  again 
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reoccupied,  it  became  in  1826  a  place  for 
the  transportation  of  condemned  habit- 
ual criminals.  Terrible  and  bloody 
scenes  were  enacted  there,  but  at  the 
suppression  of  transportation  to  the 
Australian  colonies  the  island  was 
again  abandoned.  Now  there  was  at 
this  date  in  the  same  Pacific  Ocean  an- 
other island  whose  inhabitants  asked 
nothing  better  than  to  be  removed; 
these  islanders  were  the  descendants  of 
the  mutinous  crew  of  the  English  ship 
Bounty,  whose  history,  too  long  to  tell 
here,  and,  besides,  well  known  doubt- 
less to  the  reader,  forms  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  episodes  of  the  mari- 
time annals  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  after 
taking  wives  at  Tahiti,  settled  on  Pit- 
cairn  Island,  not  less  accessible  than 
Norfolk;  they  were  leading  there  a  life 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world  with 
which  they  had  broken  off  all  relations, 
when,  long  years  after,  an  English  ship 
having  by  chance  touched  at  this  un- 
known and  supposedly  deserted  isle 
was  surprised  to  find  there  human  be- 
ings, compatriots. 

The  origin  of  this  population  was  not 
such  as  to  recommend  it,  but  long  years 
had  flown,  and  the  past  was  forgotten; 
everybody  in  England  showed  the  deep- 
est interest  in  these  new  Robinson  Cru- 
fioes  when  their  history  became  known. 
With  time  the  islanders  had  multiplied 
and  found  their  island  of  Pitcalm  too 
small  for  them.  They  asked  that  En- 
glanri,  which  was,  after  all,  the  suzerain 
of  these  subjects  of  whose  existence  she 
had  so  long  been  ignorant,  should  cede 
to  them  the  abandoned  Norfolk  Island, 


with  all  its  buildings,  penitentiary  and 
agricultural.  We  see,  then,  the  island- 
ers breaking  up  their  homes  to  go  and 
settle  in  a  place  nearly  three  thousand 
miles  away,  where  they  debarked  on 
June  8, 1836,  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  persons  of  both 
sexes.  These  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  are  to-day  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  living  by  the  whale-fishery 
and  by  agriculture,  under  a  government 
that  is  simplicity  itself.  The  island  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor 
of  New  South  Wales;  it  is  administered 
by  three  functionaries,  of  whom  the 
principal  or  **chief  magistrate"  receives 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
yearly  salary;  the  chief  postmaster  has 
forty  dollars,  and  the  register  of  land 
twenty-five  dollars.  Perhaps  these  sal- 
aries may  seem  small,  but  it  must  be 
added  that  there  is  no  public  revenue, 
since  there  are  no  duties.  The  sole  tax 
consists  of  obligatory  labor,  to  which 
all  the  male  inhabitants  from  eighteen 
to  sixty  years  of  age  are  subject,  and 
which  represents  four  days  of  work 
between  January  and  June,  chlefiy  in 
road  repairing.  The  laws,  which  are 
few  in  number  and  as  simple  as  the 
political  and  administrative  organiza- 
tion of  the  island,  do  not  fill  more  than 
two  sheets  of  paper.  Police  would  be 
needless;  as  nobody  commits  any 
crimes,  there  are  no  prisons.  The  cli- 
mate being  very  healthful,  sickness  is 
unknown;  nevertheless  there  is,  as  a 
precaution,  one  physician  who,  likg  the 
chaplain,  is  an  ofillcial  agent;  both  of 
them  are  paid  from  a  fund  administered 
by  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales. 


Animal  Hombags.— In  military  stables 
horses  are  known  to  have  pretended  to  be 
lame  in  order  to  avoid  going  to  a  military 
exercise.  A  chimpanzee  had  been  fed  on 
cake  when  sick;  after  his  recovery  he  often 
feigned  coughing  in  order  to  procure 
dainties.  The  cuckoo,  as  is  well  known, 
lays  its  eggs  in  another  bird's  nest,  and  to 
make  the  deception  surer  it  takes  away 
one  of  the  other  bird's  eggs.  Animals  are 
conscious  of  their  deceit,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  try  to  act  secretly  and 


noiselessly;  they  show  a  sense  of  guilt  if 
detected;  they  take  precautions  in  ad- 
vance to  avoid  discovery;  in  some  cases 
they  manifest  regret  and  repentance. 
Thus,  bees  which  steal  hesitate  often 
before  and  after  their  exploits,  as  if  they 
feared  punishment.  A  naturalist  de- 
scribes how  his  monkey  committed  theft; 
while  he  pretended  to  sleep  the  animal 
regarded  him  with  hesitation,  and  stored 
every  time  his  master  moved  or  seemed 
on  the  point  of  awakening. 
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THE  PAINTER. 

Nature  hath  taken  her  delicate  brush, 
Her  palette,  and  paints  and  all, 

She  hath  worked  in  the  silence  of  star- 
light hush. 
She  hath  worked  in  the  storms  loud 

brawl; 

She  works— and  lo! 
The  frescoes  grow 
On  the  sides  of  her  ample  hall. 

She  hath  tinted  the  apple  with  flushes 
of  rose, 
She  hath  covered  the  pear  with  white, 
And  the  osier-blooms  where  the  honey- 
bee goes 
She  hath  crowned  with  a  golden  light, 
The  leafing  sloe 
Is  draped  in  snow. 
And  the  celandine  stars  gleam  bright 

She  hath   sprinkled   the  meadows   with 
silTer  and  gold, 
And  the  cuckoo-flower's  delicate  hue, 
She  hath  kindled  the  gorse  on  the  wind- 
haunted  wold. 
And    hath    garnished    the    woodlands 
anew; 

The  speedwell's  eye. 
Demure  and  shy. 
She  hath  touched  with  a  heaven-bom 
blue. 

And  in  and  about  and  around  them  all 

She  hath  filled  in  a  background  of  green. 
The  leaf-buds  burst  at  her  noiseless  call 
And  spread  out  a  verdurous  screen, 
And  wearied  eyes 
In  quiet  wise 
Find  rest  in  the  soothing  scene. 
Temple  Bar.  T.  Bruce  Dilks. 


And  the  land  is  all  sheen  with  the  coming 
o*  the  green. 
And  a  new  world  is  bom  of  the  old. 

And  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  man. 
Who  plieth  his  task  here  and  there; 

Not  fn  single  bud  and  flower,  but  univer- 
sal power. 
It  Cometh,  mighty. Spirit,  everywhere. 

And  the  hawthorn  is  snowy  in  the  brake. 
And  the  dear  lark  is  singing  up  on  high, 

And  the  young  things  are  sprouting,  the 
young  children  shouting. 
And  the  old  tears  awake  in  the  eye. 

For  earth  was  a  Paradise  once, 

And  life  all  a  jubilee  then, 
But  the  glory  once  seen  in  the  coming  o' 
the  green 

Departs  when  we  come  to  be  men. 

For  sweet  is  the  lily  in  the  bed. 

And  sweet  is  the  flower  on  the  wall. 
But  sweeter  the  tear  and  the.  pity  of  the 
dead. 
For  the  old  things  were  the  sweetest 

of  all. 
Spectator.  A.  G.  B. 


THB  COMING  O*  THE  GREEN. 

(fob  music.) 

Now  the  spirit  of  the  flood  is  awake. 
And  the  spirit  of  the  wood  is  stirred, 

And  the  spirit  of  the  air  is  beautiful  and 
fair, 
And  so  is  the  song  of  the  bird. 

And  there  cometh  a  whisper  of  Spring, 
And  its  footfall  is  light  on  the  sea, 

And  it  cometh  from  the  South,  with  a 
jewel  in  its  mouth. 
And  it  bringeth  a  blessing  to  me. 

And    the    bare    bough    is    rustling    with 
leaves, 
And  the  dark  earth  is  glistening  with 
gold, 


FINIS. 

Even  for  you  I  shall  not  weep 
When  I  at  last,  at  last  am  dead. 

Nor  turn  and  sorrow  in  my  sleep. 
Though  you  should  linger  overhead. 

Bven  of  you  I  shall  not  dream 
Beneath  the  waving  graveyard  grass; 

One  with  the  soul  of  wind  and  stream, 
I  shall  not  heed  you  if  you  pass. 

Even  for  you  I  would  not  wake. 
Too  bitter  were  the  tears  I  knew. 

Too  dark  the  road  I  needs  must  take— 
The  road  that  winds  away  from  you. 

Mbs.  Mabbiottw Watson. 


INVENTION. 

I  envy  not  the  lark  his  song  divine. 
Nor  thee,  O  Maid,  thy  beauty's  fault- 
less mould. 
Perhaps  tne  chief  felicity  is  mine. 
Who  hearken  and  behold. 

The  joy  of  the  Artificer  Unknown 
Whose  genius  would   devise  the  lark 
and  thee— 
This,  or  a  kindred  rapture,  let  me  own, 
I  covet  ceaselessly! 
Speetotor.  WiLLIAM  WatSOH. 


ITie  French  Pyrenees, 
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From  The  Churoh  Qvariirly  Beriev. 
THE    FRENCH    FYRENBOg.^ 

We  wonder  how  many  of  our  tellow- 
countrymen  who  escape  from  an  En- 
glish winter  to  Biarritz  or  to  Pan,  a|id 
who  linger  on  in  spring  to  visit  a  few 
well-known  places  like  Cauterets, 
Luchon,  or  Les  Baux  Bonnes,  know 
anything  abont  the  inner  life  of  the 
French  Pyrenees.  Yet  their  archaic 
Tillages,  clustering  in  sequestered  val- 
leys or  by  foaming  torrents;  their  quaint 
buildings,  domestic  and  religious,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer;  their 
peasant  people  of  different  types  and 
races,  as  well  as  the  historic  interest 
with  which  the  whole  district  is  asso- 
ciated, are  all  exceptionally  attractive. 
It  is  the  country  where  was  chiefly 
passed  the  later  life  of  Margaret  of 
Navarre— her  little  Court  at  N^rac  a 
sanctuary  for  persecuted  heretics,  an 
elysium  for  men  of  letters;  where  her 
daughter,  Jeanne  d^S^lbret,  upheld  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reform  with  all  the 
force  and  constancy  of  a  far  stronger 
character;  among  whose  rocks  and 
crags  Henri  Quatre  raced  barefoot  as  a 
child;  whose  mountains  were  crossed 
by  the  Black  Prince  in  the  fourteenth 
and  by  Wellington  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  a  country  strewn  with 
cathedrals  and  monastic  foundations, 
ricn  in  memories  of  Albigenses, 
Templars,  and  Huguenots,  and  — like 
all  mountainous  districts  —  rife  with 
legends  and  superstitions;  such  a  coun- 
try is  well  worthy  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance.  Yet  not  only  are  these 
minor  historic  chronicles  a  sealed  book 
to  many,  but  the  scenery  of  the 
Pyrenees,  though  in  some  respects 
equally  attractive,  is  far  less  known 
than  that  of  the  Alps. 

The  work  before  us  is  intended  to 
trace  oqt  these  varying  aspects  of 
interest,  to  serve  the  traveller  among 
the  Pyrenees  as  '*his  guide  by  day,  and 

>  Let  Pyr^n^M  Traiifftlnt.  (a)  Premiere  Partie: 
Lourdat,  Argelte,  Oaatereti,  Lux,  SAtnt-SauTenr, 
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in  the  evening,  the  excursion  over,  as 
his  amusement;"  while  for  those  whom 
fate  condemns  to  stay  at  home,  only  a 
sUght  effort  of  imagination  is  needed 
to  transform  its  graphic  pages  into 
living  scenes  and  pictures.  To  our^ 
selves,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  author 
oi  "Les  Pyrenees  Francaisee"  has 
opened  out  a  new  world  of  pleasure  and 
information,  and  we  recognize  with 
regret  the  impossibility,  within  the 
limits  of  our  allotted  space,  of  dwelling 
on  more  than  a  fragment  here  and 
there  from  these  delightful  volumech- 
further  enriched  by  a  thousand  illus- 
trations of  mountain,  hamlet,  and 
chftteau. 

Unlike  M.  Perret,  who  carries  his 
readers  at  once  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  French  Pyrenees,  we  prefer  to  com- 
mence our  rapid  survey  near  their 
western  extremity,  with  some  account 
of  the  little  Basque  seaport,  Saint-Jean- 
de-Luz.  The  Basques  — with  their 
quaint  manners  and  customs,  their  dis- 
tinctive dress,  and  their  language,  the 
crum  of  philologists— demand  an  en- 
tirely separate  study;  yet  it  seems  im- 
possible to  pass  them  by  unnoticed  even 
in  the  briefest  article  upon  those  moun- 
tains at  whose  feet  they  have  been 
planted  tfince  history  began,  and  to 
which  they  cling  with  undying  affection. 
The  French  Basques,  far  outnumbered 
by  their  Danish  brothers,  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  three  districts 
of  Labourd,  La  Soule,  and  Basse 
Navarre.  The  capital  of  Labourd  in 
former  days  was  Ustaritz,  Saint-Jean- 
de-Luz  was  its  seaport;  now  UstaaitK 
seems  but  a  straggling  village,  Saint- 
Jean  is  nothing  accounted  of  beside  the 
modem  glories  of  Biarritz. 

For  the  palmy  days  of  Saint-Jean-de- 
Luz  we  must  go  back  to  1660,  when, 
after  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees, 
French  courtiers  and  Spanish  grandees 
assembled  there  to  witness  the  mar- 
riage of  Louis  Xiy.  with  Maria- 
Theresa  of  Spain.  The  house  which 
received  the  Infanta  before  her  mar- 
riage, a  doorway  in  the  church,  ever 
since  walled  up,  through  which  the 
royal  bride  and  bridegroom  passed,  and 
a   picturesque    turreted   building   still 
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called  the  '^Maison  Louis  Quatorze,'* 
where  their  wedded  life  began,  remain 
to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  this  pasBlng 
visit  from  the  most  brilliant  court  In 
Europe.  After  all,  the  chief  glory  of 
Saint-Jean  is  its  race  of  intrepid 
mariners,  who  from  time  immemorial 
have  rejoiced  to  brave  the  Atlantic  and 
that  Bay  of  Biscay  so  full  of  perils  that 
a  Basque  proverb  tells  ue,  ''the  fisher*.? 
wife  is  wedded  the  mom  and  a  widow 
at  eventide."  Basque  whalers,  armed 
wiith  the  haTi)oons  they  claim  as  their 
own  Invention,  reached  the  coasts  of 
Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton  before 
Sebastian  Cabot;  Basque  corsairs  from 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz  and  Hendaye  swept 
the  seas  in  time  of  war,  and  carried  off 
many  a  prize  from  ships  far  stronger 
than  their  own. 

The  church  of  Saint-Jean-de-Luz  may 
serve  as  a  typical  example  of  Basque 
architecture.  A  huge  porch,  support- 
ing a  square  bell-tower  roofed  with  tiles, 
Is  the  most  notable  feature  of  the 
exterior;  within  is  the  invariable 
gallery  in  two  stages  surrounding  the 
church  on  all  sides  save  the  east,  and  a 
wooden  ceiling  adorned  with  colors 
that  would  be  somewhat  glaring  but 
for  the  dim  religious  light  which  sobers 
down  their  crudity.  The  male  members 
of  the  congregation  occupy  these  gal- 
leries during  mass,  in  righteous  supe- 
riority over  their  women  kneeling  on 
the  bare  floor  below  with  no  further 
luxury  than  a  square  of  black  cloth, 
embroidered  with  a  whdte  cross,  which 
they  spread  upon  the  pavement.  The 
churches  of  La  Soule  have  one  distin- 
guishing feature:  their  primitive  bell- 
towers,  which  are  nothing  more  than  a 
fragment  of  wall  rising  above  the  roof, 
terminating  in  three  gable-ends  in 
which  the  bells,  open  to  the  air,  ewing 
to  and  fro  with  every  wind  that  blows. 
Many  of  the  village  churchyards  are 
gardens  full  of  bloom  and  fragrance. 
The  graves,  round  which  Irises,  lilies, 
and  roses,  flower  in  succession,  are 
marked,  some  by  crosses  of  Saracen 
design,  others  by  granite  discs  en- 
graved with  mysterious  emblems, 
whose  meaning  is  unknown  even  to  the 
people  themselves;  survivals,  probably. 


of  a  long  forgotten  faith  far  back  in  the 
history  of  this  strange  and  ancient  race. 
A  foreigner  will  not  fail  to. marvel  at 
the  sesquipedalian  names— themselves 
almost  cabalistic  in  sound— of  those 
who  rest  beneath  the  tombs;  the  names 
of  hamlets  and  villages,  too,  ring 
strangely,  reminding  him  that  he  Is 
among  a  people  radically  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  their  compatriots. 

These  villages,  for  the  most  part,  are 
extremely  interesting  and  speak  of  a 
happy   and    prosperous   peasant   life, 
picturesque     in     every     detail.     The 
houses  are  generally  scattered  here  and 
there,    proudly    independent    one    of 
another;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  ex- 
amine more  minutely  these  dwellings, 
which  are  one  of  the  special  features  of 
the  country.     At   the   flrst    glance   a 
Basque  house  is  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing compared  with  the  Swiss  chalets, 
which  it  distantly  resembles,  with  their 
high-pitched  roofs,  and  the  rich,  warm, 
chestnut   hue  of  their  upper  stories. 
But  this  lack  of  mere  artistic  beauty  is 
fully  compensated  by  the  individuality, 
the  dignity,  the  almost  human  interest 
which  appertains  to  it.    Basque  houses 
are  usually  white,  with  red-tiled  roofs 
and  brown  shutters,  while  a  network 
of  timber  painted  in  yellow,  brown,  or 
green,  and  occasionally  a  balcony,  break 
the  flat  monotony  of  the  walls.    A  huge, 
wide-open  doorway  in  the  middle  of  the 
facade   gives   entrance   to   a   vaulted 
court  used  as  the  threshing  floor,  and 
dark  as  midnight,  save  where  a  stray 
beam  steals  through  some  chink  In  the 
rafters,  while  on  either  hand  are  the 
living  rooms  of  the  family.     To  the 
right    is     probably     the     kitchen     of 
the  Etcheoo-Tauna  and  Etokeoo-Andrea 
(house-master  and  house-mistress),  to 
the  left  the  demesne  of  the  daughter-^  n- 
law  and  her  children;  for  here,  as  in 
Switzerland,  several  generations  dwell 
under  one  roof.    The  ancestral  hearth, 
in  pre-Christian  days  the  centre  of  all 
religious  worship,  is  still  almost  sacred 
to  a  Basque,  inspiiing  sentiments  even 
stronger  than  the  Englishman's  love  of 
home.    Indeed,    the  Basque  dwelling^ 
instead  of  taking  Its  name  from  the 
owner,  provides  him  with  a  sobriquet; 
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he  is  Jean  d'Eligablde  (on  .the  road  to 
the  church),  Martin  d'lthnrralde  (he- 
side  the  fountain).  It  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  homesteads  so  cherished, 
so  revered,  are  never  sold  save  in  ex- 
tremest  necessity.  Should  such  a 
calamity  befall,  the  whole  thought  and 
aim  of  a  Basque  family  (whether  toiling 
on  in  theftr  own  land  or  emigrants  in  the 
Far  West)  Is  concentrated  on  buying 
back  again  one  day  the  home  where 
their  forefathers  have  lived  and  died. 
That  such  hopes  are  sometimes 
realized  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing and  similar  inscriptions  occa- 
sionally to  be  met  with:— 

This  house,  named  Gorritia,wafl  bought 
back  by  Marie  de  Gorriti,  mother  of  the 
late  Jean  Dolhagaray,  with  the  moneys 
sent  by  him  from  the. Indies,  the  which 
house  may  neither  be  sold  nor  hired. 
Made  in  the  year  1662. 

In  glancing  at  a  few  characteristics 
of  Basque  life,  we  must  not  forget  the 
Jeu  de  Paume,  a  kind  of  herculean 
tennis^  about  which  the  peasants  are  so 
enthuedastic  that  a  champion  player  is 
the  darling  and  hero  of  all  the  country- 
side. Soldiers  have  been  known  to 
desert  in  order  to  be  present  at  one  of 
the  national  galas  when  a  great  match 
is  to  be  played.  The  following  extract 
from  a  little  book  which  seems  to 
breathe  the  very  spirit  of  the  people 
will  picture  it  better  than  any  words  of 
ours:— 

In  the  centre  of  the  burgh  stand  the 
courts  for  the  Jeu  de  Paume.  It  is  the 
national  game;  in  it  are  summed  up  the 
Olympian,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  Nemean 
games  of  the  Basque  people.  The  young 
men  assemble  there  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  like  Greek  wrestlers  train  them- 
selves for  it  from  childhood.  There,  be- 
neath the  bright  southern  sun,  stimulated 
by  the  applause  of  a  whole  people  and 
the  burning  glances  of  the  fair  sex,  Ho- 
meric matches  are  played  between  the 
different  champions  of  the  towns,  between 
Frendi  and  Spanish  Basques.  It  is  far 
more  than  a  game  of  mere  force  and  dex- 
terity. It  is  a  complete  education:  there 
the  will  learns  to  bend,  the  character 
gains  fortitude,  the  muscles  of  tlie*' heart 
are  developed.  It  is  a  noble  game,  full  of 
dignity,  the  game  of  a  free  people  inhaling 


with  full  vigor  the  keen  air  of  the  moun- 
tains; it  is  likewise  the  supreme  moment 
of  Basque  beauty,  that  in  which  it  ex- 
pands like  a  flower  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  a  youth  which  thinks  itself  to  be  im- 
mortal. Attitudes,  gestures,  movements, 
recall  the  designs  and  bas-reliefs  of  an- 
tique sculpture.  Slender  and  agile  are  the 
players,  of  manly  grace,  robust  of  torso, 
but  lithe  and  flexile  in  their  strength- 
bare  arms  superbly  moulded,  wingdd  feet, 
eyes  sparkling  with  the  fire  of  youth.* 

Hard    by   Saiint-Btlenne-de-Balgorry, 
which  boasts  the  most  renowned  courts 
for  the  Jeu  de  Paume  in  French  terri- 
tory, our  attention  is  arrested  by  the 
hamlet     of     Michelena.      A     squalid, 
miserable    spot    compared    with    the 
prosperous  Basque  villages  surrounding 
it,  Michelena  seems  a  fitting  abode  for 
the   descendants   of   that   mysterious, 
despised,    and    persecuted    race,    the 
Cagots.    Among  the  Pyrenees  and  in 
legend-haunted  Brittany  alone  do  we 
still  find  traces  oi  these  unfortunates,  on 
whom  the  double  stigma  of  leprosy  and 
heresy  rested  for  centuries.    The  tra- 
dition, handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  declared  them   to  be  the 
offspring  of  conquering  Goths  and  later 
Saracen  Invaders;   hence  their  name 
Cagots— ixiftes  Oothi,    The  smouldering 
hatred  towards  them  flamed  high  dur- 
ing the  crusades  against  Albigenses  and 
Gatharists:  the  Cagots  were  massacred 
In  thousands.   Thenceforward  they  were 
forced  to  wear  a  peculiar  dress— a  red 
camisole   marked    with   some   derisive 
emblem:  the  acquisition  of  land,  had  it 
indeed  been  possible  to  them,  was  for- 
bidden them,  and  even  the  privileges  of 
religion  were  grudgingly  accorded,  as  to 
an  inferior  creation.    The  threshold  of 
God's  temple  they  might  not  cross;  and 
in  exploring  Pyrenean  churches  we  oc- 
casionally light  upon  antique  b^nitiers 
reserved    exclusively    for    sprinkling 
them  with  holy  water,  and  low  door- 
ways or  wickets  where  from  a  distance 
they  might  participate  in  the  Church's 
solemn  rites.     Only  one  other  Cagot 
village,    Terranftre,    in    the   valley    of 
Azun,  was  visited  by  M.  Perret  in  his 
wanderings;  but  he  speaks^of  Bozate, 
in  the  Spanish  valley  of  the  Ba«tan,  as 
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entirely  peopled  by  these  social  parialiB, 
who,  though  no  longer  under  any  civil 
ban,  are  still  regarded  by  their  neigh- 
bors with  scorn  and  cold  suspicion. 

Before  finally  taking  leave  of  the 
Basque  districts  we  are  sorely  tempted 
to  linger  over  the  history  of  the  haughty 
house  of  Gramont,  whose  favorite  Cha- 
teau of  Bidaohe,in  the  Paysde  Labourd, 
shows  traces,  even  in  ruins,  of  its  al- 
most royal  magnificence;  but  space 
forbids.  The  same  cogent  reason  closes 
against  us  the  gates  of  Orthez, 
Navarrenz,  Sauveterre,  and  Oloron. 
Not  one  of  these  quaint  little  towns, 
half  asleep  behind  their  crumbling 
fortifications,  but  is  worthy  of  a  mono- 
graph on  its  individual  share  in  the 
wars  of  religion.  Navarrenx  especially 
was  the  firmest  stronghold  of  Protes- 
tantism in  Btom,  and  its  successful  re- 
sistance against  papal  besiegers  proved 
a  turning-point  when  the  affairs  of 
Jeanne  d'Albret  seemed  in  their  most 
critical  condition. 

The  traveller  who  would  penetrate 
further  into  the  recesses  of  those  moun- 
tains spread  out  so  temptingly  before  his 
eyes  from  the  celebrated  terrace  at  Pau 
—who  would  visit  Bareges,  Salnt- 
Sauveur,  Gauterets,  Bagn^res,  or 
Luchon-^muat  pass  through  the  town  of 
Lourdes,  which  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  the  higher  Pyrenees,  and  which,  if 
held  in  feudal  days  to  be  the  key  of  the 
county  of  Bigorre,  may  now  be  regarded 
with  equal  justice  as  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Romish  Ghurch.  It  is  a 
striking  scene  which  is  gradually  un- 
folded as  the  train,  winding  amongst 
low,  rolling  Mils,  enters  the  valley  of 
the  now  famous  grotto.  To  the  old 
town,  apparently  forever  destined  to 
the  remote  and  obscure  solitude  from 
which  it  has  so  suddenly  emerged, 
there  is  now  added  a  huge  struggling 
mass  of  pensions  and  auberges,  thrown 
pell-mell  together,  and  clustering  on  one 
side  of  the  eminence  that  is  crowned 
with  the  lofty  basilica  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Lourdes.  The  church,  standing  out  and 
aloof  from  the  town,  has  been  in- 
geniously planned  to  be  the  fitting 
terminus  of  .the  long  processions  which 
wend  their  way  to  its  altars  In  the 


pilgrimage  season.  The  vast  building, 
erected  on  the  rock  which  overhangs 
and  includes  the  grotto,  is  planted  at  the 
end  of  a  wide  open  space,  and  consists 
of  an  upper  and  lower  sanctuary.  The 
lower  forms  a  large  gloomy  crypt,  sup- 
ported on  massive  columns,  amidst 
which  are  ranged  confessionals,  wherein 
the  penitent  may  pour  forth  their  sor- 
row and  repentance  into  ears  that  are 
responsive  to  every  European  tongue, 
whilst  numerous  entablatures,  record- 
ing thanksgivings,  supplications,  vows, 
make  the  stones  to  cry  out  from  its 
walls.  The  platform  of  the  upper 
church,  raised  high  above  the  road,  is 
reached  by  a  double  ascent,  enclosed  in 
balustrades,  that  has  its  apex  before  the 
great  western  door,  and  is  well  cal- 
culated to  be  the  crowning  point  of  a 
magnificent  spectacle  when  .thousands 
of  pilgrims,  gathered  on  the  square 
before  it  and  fringed  by  long  proces- 
sions of  Latin  guilds  and  fraternities, 
bow  down  before  the  golden  mon- 
strance upheld  and  fiashing  in  the 
midday  sun,  or  mingle  their  litanies  at 
nightfall  with  those  of  the  long  lines  of 
torch-bearers  which  illuminate  the 
march  to  the  evening  offices.  The  in- 
terior of  the  upper  church  is  literally 
ablaze  with  the  offerings  with  which  Its 
walls  are  encrusted  from  fioor  to  cell- 
ing; banners  representing  every  section 
of  the  Latin  obedience  in  Burope  and 
far  away  to  the  republics  of  the  south- 
western hemisphere,  and  so  rich  in  their 
embroidery  that  connoisseurs  in  needle- 
work journey  to  Lourdes  solely  to  study 
them;  and  ez-votos  of  every  degree  of 
variety  and  splendor,  from  the  pope's 
golden  rose  to  the  wazen  image  of  some 
pilgrim's  foot  who  has  left  his  cratch 
behind;  bridal  ornaments,  military 
epaulettes,  costly  jewels,  stars  and 
crosses,  orders  and  hearts  without 
number,  so  crowded  together  as  to 
smother  every  inch  of  wall  with  an 
irregular  diapered  emblasonry.  Hard 
by,  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  are  the  grotto 
and  the  invariable  well,  made  hideous 
with  scores^  of  pendant  crutches  and  the 
smoke  of  tapers  of  all  sizes. 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt 
within    the   limits   of   our   paper   to 
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analyze  the  Ingredients  of  a  thing  so 
complex  as  a  modern  pilgrimage  to 
Lourdes.  To  one  class  of  minds  the  ap- 
pearance to  Bemadotte  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  speaking  such  bad  grammar  as 
"Je  suis  rimmacul6e  Oonceptlon/'  is 
the  most  Indlcrons  of  all  incredibilities; 
to  another  class,  the  simple  nndoubting 
credulity  of  the  shepherd  maiden— on 
whose  personal  Integrity  no  suspicion 
is  cast— is  apparently  a  charming  ex- 
ample of  trustful  faith  in  an  unbeliev- 
ing age.  No  doubt  many  cures  have 
been  wrought  at  Lourdes.  The  min- 
gled excitement  and  expectation, 
wrought  up  to  feyer  pitch,  afford  on 
scientific  grounds  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  healing  of  manifold  forms  of 
sickness  which  have  their  origin  in 
obscure  nenrous  disorder.  Apart  from 
such  questions,  there  is  much  to  sadden 
and  revolt  the  reverent  at  Liourdes. 
The  passing  traveller  will  note  the 
trumpery  bazaars  of  pious  rubbish,  and 
the  many  squalid  and  diseased  beggars, 
more  intent  on  the  alms  of  the  stranger 
than  on  the  healing  powers  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  further  inquiry  elicits  some 
disturbing  assertions.  It  is  said  that 
the  working  parish  cur6  of  Bemadotte's 
time  died,  ruined  and  broken-hearted, 
through  his  treatment  by  the  Order 
which  now  **run8"  the  whole  concern. 
It  is  said  that  vices  formerly  unknown 
now  mar  the  simplicity  and  purity 
which  formerly  prevailed  at  Lourdes. 
It  is  said  that  the  alleged  vision  admits 
of  the  natural  explanation  that  on  one 
day  in  the  year  the  sun,  shining  through 
a  cleft  in  the  rock,  produces  a  blaze  of 
light  so  strikingly  resembling  the 
nimbus  familiar  .to  Roman  worshippers, 
that  an  untutored  enthusiast  might 
easily  transfigure  it  into  a  figure  of  St. 
Marie  or  glorify  it  into  an  actual  ap* 
parition  of  the  Virgin  Mother. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  Pyrenees 
have  always  abounded  in  shrines  of 
lesser  fame,  and  M.  Ferret  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  canton 
within  their  boundaries  in  which  an 
apparition  of  (the  Madonna  has  not 
given  rise  to  some  more  or  less  lasting 
pilgrimage.  In  the  lovely  valley  of 
Ossau  our  Lady  of  Bielle  has  received 


the  invocations  of  the  shepherds  for  up- 
wards of  ten  centuries;  on  their  yearly 
descent  from  the  mountain  pastures 
they  assemble  to  give  thanks  for  her 
care  of  themselves  and  their  flocks,  offer- 
ing a  fleece  and  a  few  silver  coins  upon 
the  altar.  It  seems  not  a  little  strange 
to  learn  that  the  heroic  Jeanne  d'Albret 
—she  who  in  later  years  exclaimed  that, 
**Sooner  than  ever  go  to  mass,  had  she 
her  kingdom  and  her  son  in  her  hand, 
she  would  cast  them  both  into  the  depth 
of  the  sea"— the  queen  of  Navarre  her- 
self went  in  pilgrimage  to  a  chapel  of 
the  Virgin  formerly  standing  at  the 
head  of  a  bridge  over  the  Gave  at  Pan, 
where  expectant  mothers  were  wont  to 
breathe  their  orisons  for  a  safe  delivery. 
All  Bdarn  told  of  the  hymn  she  chanted 
in  giving  birth  to  the  future  Henri 
Quatre,  beginning:— 

Noo8t6  damo  defi  cap  detl  poon, 
Adyutaz  me  &  da  questo  horo. 

"Our  Lady  of  the  Bridge,  give  me  suc- 
cor in  this  hour." 

Besides  the  pilgrims  who  gathered 
at  their  local  shrines,  the  Pyrenees 
teemed  in  the  Middle  Ages  with  others 
on  the  way  to  the  tomb  of  St.  James 
of  CompostellA.  The  faithful  flocked 
in  thousands  for  their  souls'  health  or 
for  bodily  healing,  bringing  prosperity 
and  riches  to  the  Pyrenean  towns  near 
which  they  encamped.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  no  voluntary  self-'mortiflca- 
tions  could  be  necessary  to  add  to  the 
merit  of  this  "pilgrim's  progress.'*  The 
way  would  be  rugged  enough  for  the 
sternest  pilgrim's  feet;  the  sudden 
storms,  when  rain  or  hail  lashed  the 
wayfarer's  struggling  form,  the  chilly 
nights  passed  on  the  mountain's  flank, 
might  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  most 
ascetic. 

Returning  to  our  starting-point  after 
this  digression,  we  are  reminded  that  the 
Castle  of  Lourdes  has  a  special  interest 
for  Englishmen,  as  the  chief  fortress 
in  a  chain  of  watch-towers  built  or 
adapted  by  the  Black  Prince  during  his 
rule  in  Aquitaine.  These  aiteUiyea,  as 
they  are  called  in  provincial  language 
—most  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
Bigorre,  with  such  neighbors  as  Charles 
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the  Bad,  King  of  Navarre,  and  Gaston 
Phoebus,  Count  of  Foix— commanded 
the  different  mountain  valleys,  and  were 
in  perfect  communication  one  with  an- 
(Other.  The  Gh&teau  de  Lourdes 
dominated  the  valleys  of  Salnt-Sauveur 
and  Argelte,  and  from  thence  signal- 
fires  passed  by  the  donjons  of  G61ob, 
Vldalos,  and  Vleuzac  to  Beaucens, 
which  guarded  the  entrance  to  the 
gorges  of  Oauterets  and  Luz.  The 
Oh&teau  du  Prince  Noir,  whose  name 
betrays  the  tradition  of  Ats  builder,  the 
Gastelnau  d'Azun,  and  the  fortress  of 
Sainte-Marie,  were  further  links  in  a 
chain  of  communications  which  in  its 
day  was  a  triumph  of  strategic  art 

Another  point  utilized  as  an  attelaye 
was  the  fortified  church  of  Saint-Savin, 
a  combination  of  military  and  religious 
architecture  not  uncommon  throughout 
the  Pyrenees,  where  even  conventual 
life  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  always 
placid.  But  by  far  the  most  interesting 
example  of  so  curious  a  type  is  the 
church  of  the  Knights  Templars  at  Luz. 
This  sanctuary,  dating  from  the  period 
of  later  Romanesque  architecture,  the 
zenith  also  of  the  Templars'  power  and 
arrogance,  is  a  complete  citadel. 
Proud  and  defiant  like  them,  it  stands, 
battlemented  throughout  and  enclosed 
by  fortified  and  loopholed  walls— looi^ 
holes  and  battlements  alike  as  useless 
now  as  the  collection  of  rusty  fiintlocks, 
sixteenth-century  arms,  old  swords, 
stirrups^  and  lance-heads  stored  up  in 
the  covered  gallery  of  the  northern 
tower.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
vices  and  indiscretions  of  the  Templars, 
in  the  Pyrenees  they  appear  to  have 
done  nothing  but  good;  erecting  lazar- 
houses,  and  often— according  to  M. 
Perret— risking  the  enmity  of  the  great 
to  protect  the  poor  and  oppressed. 
Nevertheless^  in  their  hour  of  ruin,  no 
hand  was  raised  to  save  them.  The 
commander,  Bernard  de  Montagut,  was 
burnt  alive  at  Auch,  and  in  the  valley 
of  Oavamie,  where  the  Knights  were 
altogether  devoted  to  the  care  of  their 
sick,  armed  only  with  the  crucifix,  they 
were  slaughtered  to  a  man.  The  in- 
habitants of  Valcabrftre,  formerly  the 
seat  of  another  commandery   of  the 


Order,  used  to  rehearse  the  legend  that 
every  seven  years,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin 
the  conunander  of  Valcabrdre  appeared 
in  front  of  his  convent-castle,  and  seven 
times  called  his  Knights.  A  hollow 
voice  replied  to  him:  "The  Order  of  the 
Templars  is  dead;  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
no  longer  has  its  champions."  He 
uttered  then  seven  cries  of  anguish,  and 
retired  within  his  tomb. 

No  account  of  the  French  Pyrenees 
could  pretend  to  anything  like  complete- 
ness without  a  detailed  description  of 
the  cirques,  rocky  amphitheatres  met 
with  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  most 
mountain  ranges,  but  remarkable  in  the 
Pyrenees  for  their  unique  and  colossal 
proportions.  The  Gaelic  name  lor 
those  minor  examples  existing  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland— coire,  a  cauldron 
—conveys  the  best  idea  of  their  peculiar 
formation,  and  the  same  image  is  sug- 
gested by  the  word  oule  in  local  patois. 
The  traveller  on  his  way  from  Luz  to 
visit  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
mighty  ouUs,  the  Cirque  de  Gavarnie, 
finds  his  attention  arrested  and  his 
powers  of  amazement  awakened  at  fhe 
portals  of  the  valley  by  the  Peyrade  or 
Chaos  of  Gavarnie,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  to  forbid  his  further  progress. 
The  general  ai^ect  of  the  Peyrade  is 
that  of  a  colossal  ruined  city;  not  a  trace 
of  vegetation,  not  a  blade  of  grass,  finds 
its  niche  among  these  broken  masses  of 
rock,  which  affect  the  most  weird  and 
awful  forms.  Mammoth  dolmens, 
pyramids,  and  quaking  stones,  huge 
rocks  that  bend  over  towards  each 
other,  forming  archways  beneath  which 
a  whole  troop  of  elephants  might  stalk, 
must  be  passed  before  reaching  the 
bend  of  the  valley  and  the  travellers' 
goaL  The  unbroken  view  of  the  Cirque 
de  Gavarnie,  hewn  out,  as  it  were,  in 
the  fiank  of  the  Marbor6,  with  its  walls 
towering  perpendicularly  here  and 
there  for  more  than  two  thousand  feet; 
its  different  stages  rising  tier  upon  tier 
with  almost  the  uniformity  of  human 
workmanship  on  a  giant  scale;  its 
seventeen  cascades,  fed  by  a  myriad 
rivulets  trickling  like  silver  ribbons 
down  the  mountain  gullies;  the  glaciers, 
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with  their  deep  crevasses;  the  snow- 
clad  domes  and  pinnacles  crowning  all 
—  like  thrones,  principalities,  and 
powers;  when  beheld  for  the  first  time 
produces  an  impression  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten.  The  chief  of  the  above- 
mentioned  cascades  is  the  highest 
known  waterfall  in  the  world,  having 
a  fall  of  no  less  than  eleven  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  Seen  from  below,  the 
eye  only  embraces  a  third  of  its  descent, 
yet  even  then  it  appears  to  drop  from 
the  clouds.  Not  until  the  year  1847  was 
its  source  discovered,  far  up  in  the 
glacier  of  the  Marbor6. 

The  Cirque  de  Troumouse,  though  not 
far  distant  from  Gavamle,  is  less  well 
known,  and  consequently  less  appre- 
ciated. As  to  the  justice  of  this  neglect 
our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves 
from  M.  Ferret's  own  description,  and 
his  comparison  of  the  two:— 

The  academic  or  fashionable  lovers  of 
Gavamie,  those  who  find  a  difficulty  in 
freeing  tnemselves  from  established  con- 
ventionalities, have  discovered  a  formula 
for  their  judgment  on  the  two  elrquei-- 
Gavamie,  they  say,  may  be  called  the 
more  "artistic,"  but  Troumouse  is  the 
grander.  The  truth  is  that,  when,  stand- 
ing within  the  circuit  of  Troumouse,  we 
recall  in  thought  that  of  Gavarnie,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  exclamation:  Why, 
beside  Troumouse  Gavamie  is  but  a 
"bijou  d'etagfere." 

Think,  first  of  all,  of  its  immensity:  a 
circumference  of  two  leagues!  Remem- 
ber that,  hollowed  out  to  this  depth  be- 
low its  summit— from  eight  to  twelve 
hundred  metres— Troumouse,  without  this 
same  immensity,  would  be  an  abyss,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  largest  arenas  in  the  world. 
The  population  of  London  would  not  fill 
it;  the  united  populations  of  Paris,  Lon- 
don,  and  Pekin  might  find  room  within 
this  amphitheatre.  Suppose  that  on  this 
stupendous  stage  a  great  piece  is  to  be 
played,  the  apotheosis  of  Truth,  for  ex- 
ample .  .  .  and  that  each  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  earth— seised  with  a  curi- 
osity which,  after  all,  would  be  useless — 
should  send  a  hundred  thousand  delegates, 
the  house  would  still  seem  empty.  Cer- 
tainly Gavamie  has  a  toy-like  appear- 
ance by  the  side  of  its  rival  Troumouse. 
As  to  being  more  "artistic,"  Gavarnie. 
would  be  wrong  itt^maklttg  ^any  -sndi  pre- 
tensions.  The  beauty  of  Troumouse  is 
far  more  varied,  far  more  living.     Ra- 


mond,  the  great  explorer  of  the  Pyrenees, 
exclaimed  in  a  burst  of  admiration:  "Here 
the  air  is  free  and  the  sky  translucent." 
We  have  already  said  that  the  ground  is 
clothed  in  verdure.  The  scenery,  there- 
fore, is  not  unique  as  at  Gavamie;  we  do 
not  see  at  Troumouse  canopies  of  snow 
and  the  sparkle  of  waterfalls;  only,  on 
the  sombre  background  of  rock-walls  the 
most  vivid  contrasts  of  color  diffuse  a 
charm  on  every  side  unknown  to  the  other 
eirQUCt  which  is  immovable  and  rigid. 
Large  flocks  pasture  in  the  hoUow  of  the 
arena;  sheepfolds  are  scattered  over  its 
surface.  Life  and  animation  are  here. 
The  spectacle  is  unequalled,  at  daybreak 
especially,  when  the  sun  begins  to  rise  in 
the  orient.  All  the  left  side  of  the  drque 
is  in  shadow;  the  sunbeams  as  yet  touch 
only  the  crests  of  the  other,  then  suddenly 
bathe  them  in  light  and  glide  along  the 
face  of  the  precipice.  Every  moment 
fresh  aspects  present  themselves,  and  the 
next  are  transfigured  again.  The  projec- 
tions stand  out  in  relief,  the  various  stages 
define  themselves.  Unsuspected  knolls, 
huge  blocks  hitherto  lost  in  the  semi- 
obscurity,  are  revealed,  the  sunlight  gilds 
those  verdant  hillocks  which  are  the  true 
foundations  of  the  enceinte.  The  grey 
limestone  rocks  take  a  silvery  tone,  the 
shadows  are  exquisitely  transparent  .  .  . 
All  this  enchantment  vanishes  on  the  in- 
stant when  the  rain  pours  down.  Those 
giant  walls  that  the  sun  colors  with  glow- 
ing hues  invest  themselves  with  murky 
tints;  one  sees  them  livid  and  scintillating 
like  humid  slate.  The  details  fade  away, 
even  the  sense  of  immensity  diBapi>ear8, 
leaving  only  that  of  etiorwity— a  very  dif- 
ferent sensation  .  .  .  The  tempest  usu- 
ally announces  its  arrival  by  a  succession 
of  gusts  which  advise  us  to  seek  a  shelter. 
No  better  can  be  found  than  one  of  the 
shepherds'  cots  which  happily  abound  be- 
low in  the  cirque.  They  are  simply 
scooped  out  in  the  ground  and  roofed  with 
huge  slabs  of  stone.  The  rain,  however, 
has  not  yet  begun;  but  the  thunder  growls, 
the  roaring  tumult  increases,  and  soon 
becomes  so  loud  that  one  takes  one's  head 
in  both  hands  lest  it  should  burst.  We 
might  fancy  ourselves  set  in  the  midst 
of  a  battery  of  cannon,  all  firing  together. 
Doubtless  those  high  glaciers,  which  dom- 
inate the  amphitheatre,  are  terrible  store- 
houses of  electricity.  The  frightful  din 
redoubles,  the  flashes  of  lightning  succeed 
one  another  without  interval,  the  bottom 
of  the  cirgiiei^.a^sheet  of  flame,  gigantic 
fiery  tongues  lick  the  sombre  walls,  a  sul- 
phuric odor  fills  the  air.  It  is  an  infernal 
festa.     The  tempest,  however,  is  short, 
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usually  terminated  by  a  prodigious  out- 
pouring of  the  celestial  cataracts.  Such 
deluges  are  never  dreamed  of  in  the  low- 
lands. The  catastrophe  of  H6as  in  1650 
is  instantly  explained  (i.  28^91). 

The  catastrophe  alluded  to  in  th6 
slightly  grandiloquent  description  we 
have  Just  quoted  was  the  consequence 
of  an  unparelleled  rainfall  lasting  for 
three  days  and  nights.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Pic  des  Agudes,  which 
dominated  the  valley  of  H6as,  under- 
mined by  the  incessant  deluge,  split  off 
in  a  single  block,  and,  falling  into  a 
thousand  fragments,  barred  the  end 
of  the  valley,  converting  the  mountain 
torrent  which  traversed  it  into  a  wide 
lake.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
years  later  occurred  the  sequel  to  this 
formidable  drama.  A  furious  tempest 
swelled  and  lashed  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  until  they  burst  their  barriers, 
flooding  the  lower  valleys  and  carrying 
away  homesteads  and  bridges. 

Bareges  was  among  the  places  men- 
aced   by    this    inundation  —  Barftges, 
which  has  always  had  enough  to  en- 
dure with  its  own  particular  calamities. 
A  shameless  little  river,  which  in  the 
space  of  a  few  iiours    overflowe  its 
banks  and  bears  desolation  ia  tte  tssck, 
and   five  ravines  by  which  the  ava- 
lanches, yet  more  deadly  enemies,  hurl 
themselves    down    upon    the    valley, 
threatening,     before    the     advent    of 
modern  engineering  skill,  year  by  year 
to  annihilate  the  frail  summer  dwell- 
ings of  the  Bar^geois.    Unlike  Luchon, 
and   other  Pyrenean   watering-places, 
which  are  surrounded  by  gorgeous  and 
varied  scenery,  and  where,  amid  the 
throng  of  gay,  light-hearted  visitors,  the 
sick  and  suffering  slip  by  scarce  noticed, 
Bareges    has    no    attractions    but    its 
powerful  waters,  and  no  foreign  colony 
save  invalids— a  crowd  of  pitiful  figures 
on    crutches,    wounded   soldiers,    pale 
nuns  and  ecclesiastics.    The  travellers, 
sane  and  sound,  who  alight  there  have 
usually  another  end  in  view  than  to 
linger  in  its  gloomy  environs.     For, 
strangely  enough.  Bareges,  which  M. 
Perret   calls  the   "coin   disgracid   des 
Pyrenees,"  is  a  starting-point  for  one 
of    the    most    interesting    expeditions 


throughout  the  French  Pyrenees— the 
ascent  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre. 

He  who  would  be  a  successful  moun- 
taineer, say  the  natives,  should  possess 
three   qualifications:    "Ventre   de   Ba- 
reges,  tete  de  Luz,  jambes  de  Gau- 
terets.'*    Taking  these   essentials   for 
granted,  let  us  Join  the  traveller  at  the 
Col  de  Sencours,  or  Cinq-Cours,  where 
the  road  from  Bagn^res  unites  with 
that  from  Bareges.    At  this  point  is  the 
hostelry   established   in   1852   by   Dr. 
Costallat,  as  a  shelter  for  men  of  science 
and  others  climbing  the  Pic  du  Midi 
(the  highest  inhabited  spot  in  Europe 
after  the  Great  St.  Bernard).    Already 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, French  scientists  had  pointed  out 
this  mountain  as  a  valuable  post  for 
astronomical  and  meteorological  obser- 
vations; but  more  tragic  affairs  were 
beginning  ^to  engross  the  attention  of 
French  ministers,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1873  that  the  foundations  of  an 
observatory  on  the  summit  of  the  Pic 
were  laid.    General  de  Nansouty,  and 
an  engineer,  M.  Vausselat,  directed  the 
undertaking.      The     following     year, 
General  de  Nansouty,  an  enthusiast  In 
science,  conceived  the  hazardous  fiaacy 
of  remaining:  throu£;liMit  iHie  "winter  at 
the  hostelry,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  an 
avalanche  had  once  before  swept  away 
the    building.     On    December    13    a 
furious  tempest  swept  over  the  house, 
shaking  it  to  its  very  foundations,  and 
carrying  away   windows,   doors,   and 
roof.    The  general  and  two  companions, 
who  shared  his  voluntary  exile,  were 
driven  forth  into  the  newly  fallen  snow, 
over  the  Col  de  Sencours,  and  wandered 
for  sixteen  hours  In  the  direst  peril  ere 
they  reached  the  village  of  Grlpp.    Un- 
daunted by  this  warning,  the  general 
resolved  to  make  yet  another  attempt, 
and  actually  succeeded  In  passing  the 
entire  winter  in  this  aerial  prison,  in  a 
temperature  which,  happily,  never  fell 
below  twenty  degrees  Rteumur!   The 
various  buildings  at  the  summit  of  the 
Pic  (a  height  of  more  than  ninety-four 
hundred  feet)  have  long  been  complete. 
The  observatory  proper  is  connected 
with  Bagn^res  by   telegraphic   wires, 
and  united  by  a  tunnel  with  the  dwell- 
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ing-house  half  buried  in  the  moontala's 
flank,  twenty  feet  below  the  summit. 
The  lower  story,  indeed,  is  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock;  the  upper  one  is  pro- 
tected by  an  enormous  roof,  against 
which  rain  and  wind  spend  themselves 
in  vmin.  Should  these  be  accompanied 
by  thunder  and  lightning, 

the  obserrers  and  workmen,  in  the  midst 
of  the  electric  catrents,  feel  themselves 
all  at  once  nailed  i»  the  ground;  their 
wrists  are  contracted,  tlie  tool  or  the  in- 
strument escapes  from  thelt  crasp;  their 
hair  stands  on  end,  a  powerful  ^or  like 
that  of  chloroform  fills  the  apartment. 
Strange  sounds  soon  add  to  the  emotitMi 
which  then  seizes  the  most  intrepid;  the 
many  lightning  conductors  begin  to  hiss 
(iii.  136). 

Mounted  on  the  platform  of  the  ob- 
servatory, we  understand  M.  Vaus- 
selat's  praise  of  its  incomparable 
adT«,ntages.  A  unique  panorama  is 
spread  out  before  our  gaze,  growing 
ever  wider  and  more  magical  as  we  take 
in  one  and  another  of  its  inflnite  details. 
All  the  giants  of  the  chain  display  them- 
selves: the  various  peaks  of  Malndetta; 
Mont  Perdu,  Troumouse,  Vignemale, 
Le  Monn6;  the  Marbor^,  with  its  stu- 
pendous towers  and  walls;  the  Brdche 
de  Roland.  On  the  Spanish  side  the 
view  is  awful  in  its  rugged  splendor, 
not  a  trace  of  verdure,  no  signs  of  life 
or  habitation  relieve  the  long  range  of 
bare  and  frowning  Sierras.  The  French 
slope  presents,  in  contrast,  wide  forests 
of  beech  and  fir,  green  and  fertile  val- 
leys dotted  with  hamlets,  the  silver 
threads  of  the  Gave  de  Pan,  the 
Garonne,  and  the  Adour.  To  the  east 
the  mountains  of  Andorra  bound  the 
horizon;  to  the  west  our  eyes  wander 
on  past  the  mountains  of  B6am  and  the 
Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau,  past  the  last  spurs 
of  the  Pyrenees  to  a  faint  blue  line 
which  marks  the  ocean.  Instinctively 
we  re-echo  the  words  of  the  geom- 
etrician, Plantade,  who,  having  climbed 
the  Pic  at  seventy  years  of  age,  for  the 
purpose  of  astronomical  observations, 
found  the  strain  too  severe  for  his  de- 
clining powers.  Struck  down  by 
apoplexy,  he  murmured  with  dying  lips: 
''Ah!  que  cela  est  beau! 


r»» 


We  have  left  ouriselves  but  little 
space  to  touch  upon  the  many  points 
of  interest  in  the  third  part  of  M. 
Perret's  work.  The  Port  de  Venasque 
alone,  among  all  the  striking  n&tural 
scenes  and  panoramas  depicted  there, 
cannot  be  passed  over;  while,  of  the 
old-world  towns,  in  some  of  which 
whole  pages  of  history  lie  buried,  only 
Foiz  and  Salnt-Bertrand-de-Gomminges 
can  here  be  brought  before  the  reader. 

The  Port  de  Venasque  (D4pt.  de  la 
Haute  Garonne)  is  one  of  the  many 
defiles  known  as  cola  or  passes  in  other 
mountain  systems,  and  characterized 
by  their  comparatively  greater  altitude, 
9vme  being  little  below  the  level  of  the 
surrowiding  crests.  Far  too  rugged 
and  perflovs  for  wheeled  traflic,  they 
are  frequented  l|y  contrabandists  not  a 
few,  besides  a  mattered  ho»t  of 
colporteurs  and  Spanlsk  muleteers. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  croMag  the 
frontier,  either  by  the  Port  de  Venasque, 
de  la  Plcade,  or  de  la  Glftre,  a  hospice 
has  been  erected  where  the  three  routes 
converge,  whose  solitary  guardian 
passes  the  summer  there  as  best  he 
may,  but  at  the  approach  of  winter 
descends  to  Luchon,  leaving  an  ample 
store  of  provisions  for  any  daring 
mountaineers  who  face  the  hazard  of 
imprisonment  by  some  blinding  snow- 
storm. From  the  hospice  to  the  Port  is 
a  fatiguing  climb  of  thirty-two  hundred 
feet  Most  dreaded  by  the  pedlar  is  the 
Rail  du  Gulet  (Rail  signifying  field  of 
destructioQ),  where  repeated  ava- 
lanches have  strewn  the  ground  with 
debris,  huge  boulders  and  fragments  of 
rock  presenting  obstacles  at  every  step. 
Beyond  this  dreary  spot  a  little  verdure 
reappears  among  the  rocks;  saxifrages 
and  clumps  of  rhododendron  peep  out 
from  their  midst,  and  soon  the  guide 
points  upward  to  a  narrow  gap  between 
two  peaks,  the  Port  de  Venasque,  only 
two  hundred  feet  below  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow.  There  is  full  repay- 
ment for  bruised  feet  and  aching  limbs 
when  the  open  door  into  Spain  is 
reached,  and  the  giant  ^gFoup  of 
Maladetta  bursts  into  view,  with  its  icy 
diadem,  the  Glacier  du  N6thou,  king  of 
Pyrenean  summits.    Should   there   be 
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shifting  wreaths  of  mist,  the  mighty 
mass  assumes  yet  more  colossal  propor- 
tions; the  downward  path,  ruder  and 
steeper  than  on  the  northern  slope, 
looms  yet  more  dim  and  mysterious. 

"Of  the  five  departments  enclosed  in 
the  higher  circuit  of  the  Pyrenees," 
says  M.  Perret,  "the  least  visited  is 
Ari^ge."  It  is  therefore  not  unlikely 
that  none  of  those  who  read  these  pages 
have  ever  beheld  the  view  of  Foix  and 
its  surroundings,  which  he  proceeds  to 
describe:— 

For  us,  who  have  already  minutely  ex- 
plored the  chain,  this  panorama  of  Foix 
is  a  fresh  picture.  Aspects  and  colors, 
all  are  special.  To  the  left  of  the  height 
on  which  we  stand  is  an  escarpment  of 
grey  rocks;  a  long,  unbroken  wall,  with 
undulating  summit.  To  the  right  are 
wooded  hills,  crowning  the  western  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Arget,  tributary  of 
the  Aridge;  opposite,  to  the  south,  a  fan- 
tastic interlacing  of  the  mountains. 
Abrupt  precipices,  rapid  dedivitieB,  a 
superb  scale  of  colors,  shining  cornfields 
on  the  slopes  of  the  less  rugged  moun- 
tains; above  them  waving  woods,  at  once 
rich  and  light  in  hue,  beeches  chiefly,  with 
but  few  fir-trees;  then  the  rounded  ridges, 
clothed  with  a  short,  golden  turf.  Far- 
ther on  an  amphitheatre  of  rocky,  needle- 
shaped  hills  hems  in  the  town  of  Foix, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers  at  the  end  of  the  valley.  A  fidd- 
glass  is  necessary  in  order  to  distingulBh, 
amid  this  labyrinth  bristling  with  crests 
and  peaks,  the  rocher  de  Foiw,  bearing 
its  three  towers.  Above  the  town  an- 
other great  wall  uplifts  'itself;  it  is  the 
first  stage  of  a  gigantic  stairway,  which 
rises  higher  and  higher  to  the  south-east, 
up  to  the  Saint-Bartheiemy  (Ui.  867). 

The  interest  of  Foix  centres  in  its 
famous  castle,  which  the  inhabitants 
proudly  vaunt  a«  one  of  the  finest  monu- 
meDts  of  the  South.  The  rock  which  it 
crowns  rises  abrupt  and  defiant  from 
the  valley  on  every  side,  and  we  can 
well  believe  that  it  might  once  have 
been  an  Impregnable  stronghold.  Two 
of  the  three  towers,  outstanding  in  clear 
silhouettes  against  the  sky,  recall  the 
earliest  of  those  religious  wars  about 
which  the  Pyrenees  have  so  much  to 
tell  us— the  inglorious  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses.  About  the  year  1210 
Raymond-Roger,  Count  of  Foix,  friend 


and  ally  of  Raymond,  the  unfortunate 
Count  of  Toulouse,  found  his  castle  of 
Foix  besieged  by  Simon  de  Montfort, 
who  had  already  ravaged  and  desolated 
the  rest  of  his  possessions.  Before  this 
fortress,  however,  the  terrible  con- 
queror was  foiled,  revenging  himself 
ere  he  decamped  by  destroying  the 
wretched  little  town  which  crouched 
beneath  it»  shadow.  The  Count  of 
Foix,  who  was  reckoned  amongst  the 
ablest  captains  of  his  day,  inflicted,  in 
concert  with  his  allies,  more  than  one 
severe  check  on  the  Crusaders;  but 
after  every  such  victory  Montfort 
retaliated  by  a  fresh  raid  into  the 
Fuchsean  territory,  sacking,  burning, 
and  slaughtering  wherever  he  passed. 
Raymond-Roger's  reverses  at  length 
brought  about  what  Simon  de  Montfort 
had  failed  to  effect.  The  former,  in 
placing  himself  under  the  protection  of 
Innocent  III.,  was  forced  to  resign  his 
castle  of  Foix  to  the  papal  legate  and 
the  Crusaders.  His  submission  does 
not  appear  to  have  availed  him  greatly, 
for  a  year  or  two  later  we  flnd  him  again 
flghting  valiantly  to  recover  his  posses- 
sions, still  usurped  by  Simon.  He 
succumbed  in  1223  to  the  fatigues  he 
had  undergone  whilst  besieging  one  of 
his  own  castles,  leaving  a  heritage  of 
unrest  to  the  son  who  had  already 
fought  brilliantly  at  his  side.  The  lot  of 
Roger-Bernard  II.  was  yet  more  un- 
happy than  his  father's.  Forced  to  the 
hateful  task  of  co-operating  with  the 
InqulMtion,  whose  tribunal— from  his 
very  castle  —  strove  to  complete  the 
work  of  extermination  begun  by  the 
Crusades;  alternately  rebellious  and 
submissive,  excommunicated  and  recon- 
ciled to  Holy  Church,  he  expired  at 
length  in  the  Abbey  of  Bolbonne,  where* 
heart-broken  and  weary,  he  had  donned 
the  monastic  habit. 

The  third  tower  of  the  Chateau  de 
Foix,  of  far  later  date  than  its  fellows, 
is  attributed  to  Gaston-Phoebus,  fifth  in 
succession  from  his  ancestor,  Roger- 
Bernard  II.  The  crimes  and  perfidies 
of  this  handsome  monster  are  too  well 
known  to  be  recounted  here.  Doubtless 
he  made  full  use  of  the  oublieUe$f 
situated  in  the  older  part  of  the  castle. 
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as  well  as  of  the  dungeons  beneath  his 
newly  erected  tower.  Was  it  in  one  of 
these  that  Gaston's  only  son,  -falsely 
accused  of  attempting  his  father's  life 
by  poison,  starved  himself  to  death  in 
the  anguish  of  his  soul? 

When  Gaston-Phoebus  succeeded  his 
father  in  1343,  Btem  had  already,  for 
half  a  century,  been  added  to  the 
possessions  of  the  Counts  of  Foiz. 
Little  more  than  eighty  years  after  his 
death  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  passed 
by  marriage  within  the  grasp  of  that 
powerful  and  ambitious  house,  and 
from  this  period  the  fortunes  of  Foiz 
merge  themselves  in  those  of  the 
greater  State. 

Hitherto  we  have  carefully  avoided, 
in  view  of  the  somewhat  cumbrous 
nature  of  our  subject,  all  mention  of 
Roman  remains;  though  St  Is  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  the  Pyrenees 
are  rich  in  such  memorials,  and  there 
is  hardly  a  spot  now  frequented  for  Its 
waters  which  does  not  lay  clatm  to  hav- 
ing once  been  visited  by  the  masters  of 
the  world.  But,  in  dealing  with  Saint- 
Bertrand-de-Gomminges  we  are  fain 
to  bestow  a  few  words  on  the  Roman 
city,  Lugdunum  Convenanun,  over 
whose  ruins  mediaeval  Saint-Bertrand 
was  built.  Situated  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Ourse  and  the  Garonne,  Lug- 
dunum, we  are  told,  covered  all  the 
plain  with  Its  amphitheatres,  its  villas, 
its  palaces,  its  tombs,  and  its  temples; 
Talcabr^re,  neighbor  and  rival  of  Saint- 
Bertrand,  is  largely  built  of  its  ruins, 
and  one  who  has  studied  the  district  for 
more  than  forty  years  estimates  that 
serious  ezcavations  have  yet  to  be 
'begun.  Within  the  wide  circuit  of  the 
Roiman  city  (partly  ruined  by  Vandal 
Incursions)  there  sprang  up  a  younger 
town,  Comminges— strongly  fortified 
and  the  seat  of  a  bishopric— clustering 
on  the  hill  now  crowned  by  St.  Ber- 
trand's  cathedral  In  A.D.  585,  during 
the  fierce  struggle  between  the  sons  of 
•Glothaire,  Christian  town  and  Roman 
suburbs  were  overwhelmed  in  one 
'cotnmon  destruction.  Valcabr^re  owed 
to  this  calamity  Its  unique  church, 
which  remained  the  cathedral  of  the 
diocese  until  St.  Bertrand,  bishop  of 


Comminges  in  the  eleventh  century, 
used  his  immense  worldly  and  spiritual 
influence  to  raise  a  new  and  stately 
edifice  overlooking  that  town,  which 
hereafter  in  grateful  veneration  added 
his  name  to  its  own.  The  cathedral 
commenced  by  St.  Bertrand  and  com- 
pleted by  Bentrand  de  Goth,  afterwards 
Pope  Clement  V.,  was  further  enriched 
and  beautified  by  another  prelate,  Jean 
de  Mauldon,  with  all  the  freedom  of 
Renascence  fancy.  The  organ-chamber 
—said  to  be  the  richest  in  France,  and  a 
perfect  marvel  of  carving— is  due  to 
him;  but  as  most  remarkable  of  his  ad- 
ditions we  regard  the  rood-loft,  choir, 
and  chancel,  a  complete  church  within 
a  church,  constructed  entirely  in  richly 
sculptured  wood,  and  restricted  to  the 
bishop  and  his  clergy.  This  inner 
sanctuary  occupies  almost  the  whole 
width  of  the  nave,  leaving  only  a  nar- 
row and  dusky  passage  giving  access  to 
the  chapels  on  either  side.  We  should 
like  to  be  able  to  describe  the  wonderful 
oarved  work  of  the  choir,  with  its  sizty- 
siz  stalls  f<Hr  archdeacons,  vicars- 
general,  and  other  dignitaries,  but  we 
must  hasten  on  in  order  to  devote  a  few 
moments  to  the  beautiful  roofless  clois- 
ters on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral. 

Creepers  and  grasses  twine  themselves 
above  the  Romanesque  arches  supported 
by  twin  columns,  themselves  placed  on 
antique  pedestals.  On  three  of  the  four 
sides  seven  arcades.  '  Against  one  of  the 
pillars  are  set  four  statues  representing 
the  Bvang^ists;  a  second  is  composed  of 
two  pieces  of  an  antique  column;  the  cap- 
ital is  old  Romanesque  of  interlaced  de> 
sign.  Into  the  other  capitals  are  intro- 
duced figures  of  animals  and  horsemen. 
The  fourth  side,  sustaining  a  groined 
roof,  is  flanked  by  the  wall  of  the  church 
(11.  268). 

These  cloisters,  the  last  resting-place 
of  ecclesiastics  of  every  rank,  whose 
names  figure  on  pavement,  wall,  and 
column,  are  the  work  of  St.  Bertrand. 
Through  a  wide  breach  in  the  outer 
wall  the  traveller  gains  a  view  over  the 
valley  to  Its  background  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  gazes  downwards  on  the 
roofs  and  massive  walls  of  the  old 
fortified  town.  SaJnt-Bertrand,  save 
for  two  episodes  in  the  religious  wars 
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of  the  sixteenth  century,  enjoyed  a  rare 
repose.  Its  little  world  was  goYemed 
by  the  bishop  and  his  chapter;  arch- 
deacons, canons,  prebends,  formed  the 
tone  of  its  society.  But  there  came  a 
time  at  length  when  liberty,  equality, 
fraternity  swept  all  that  tranquil  life 
away.  One  incident  from  those  days 
of  terror  may  form,  perhaps,  a  fitting 
close  to  this  imperfect  notice  of  a  work 
which  teems  with  interest 

In  1793  the  see  of  Saint-Bertrand  was 
vacant.  The  chapter  had  been  dis- 
persed three  years  previously;  possibly 
a  constitutional  cur6  officiated  at  the 
well-nigh  deserted  altars  of  the  cathe- 
draL  But  it  began  to  be  rumored 
amongst  good  citizens  and  Republicans 
that  the  Abb6  d'Agos,  ci-devant  cellarer 
to  the  chapter,  still  haunted  the  scene 
of  his  former  functions;  that  he  even 
presumed  from  time  to  time  to  steal 
secretly,  and  by  night,  into  Saint-Ber- 
trand, to  console  the  dying  or  admin- 
ister the  Sacraments.  A  vigorous 
search  was  instituted  for  his  hiding- 
place,  but  in  vain.  The  secret  refuge 
of  the  abb6  was  a  mountain  cavern 
above  the  village  of  Mauldon  de  Ba- 
rousse.  Here  he  remained  until  one 
snowy  day  in  the  January  of  '94,  cold 
and  hunger  drove  him  out  to  seek  the 
food  which  a  pitying  herdsman  soon 
provided.  But  the  snow  betrayed  his 
footprints  to  those  enemies  who  were 
on  the  watch.  He  was  taken,  conveyed 
to  Tarbes,  and  the  alternative  set  be- 
fore him— death  or  the  oath  to  the 
"Constitution  Civile."  Need  we  ask 
what  would  be  the  choice  of  such  a 
priest  as  Messire  Marie- Joseph  d*Agos? 
A  week  later  the  guillotine  closed  his 
days  of  perilous  service  and  ushered  in 
his  reward. 


From  Temple  Bw. 
LOTB  OK  THE  BOAB. 

PABT  I. 

"O  balmy  time! 
til  which  A  ]oT<&>laiot  on  a  lady'i  brow 
Ib  tMiTtT  than  the  faireii  itar  in  beaten.** 

Wordtworth, 

Many  persons  maintained  that  Madam 
Gould's  front  kitchen  was  prettier  than 


her  drawing-room,  though  her  draw- 
ing-room was  as  pretty  as  any  in  the 
county.  There  was  something  so  com- 
fortable looking  about  the  red-tiled 
pavement  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  splen- 
did rows  of  brass  pans,  and  copper 
moulds  glowed  with  such  mellow  radi- 
ance, and  the  order  which  reigned 
everywhere  was  so  soothing,  that  it 
was  certain  no  man  could  enter  that 
room  without  feeling  how  happy  his 
lot  would  be  could  he  but  hang  up  his 
hat  in  the  hall,  and  call  himself  at  home. 
It  was  a  spacious  kitchen  with  wide 
many-paned  windows,  opening  on  to  a 
kitchen-garden,  whose  trim  beds  of  veg- 
etables were  seen  through  monthly 
roses  which  pressed  up  close  to  the 
windows. 

On  the  22nd  June,  1815,  just  eighty- 
one  years  ago,  this  kitchen  was  brighter 
still,  for  Madam  Gould  and  two  young 
girls  were  making  preparations  for  a 
party.  Such  pretty  girls  they  were,  but 
Margery  was  the  prettier.  Agnes  was 
Madam  Gould's  daughter,  and  tall, 
slim,  and  fair  of  face,  and  Margery, 
a  niece,  who  was  paying  her  a  visit, 
and  never  was  niece  more  likely  to 
work  havoc  in  a  quiet  neighborhood. 
The  party  was  a  gipsy-party— picnic  it 
would  now  be  called— and  due  enter- 
tainment had  been  provided  for  in  this 
wise.  Ten  ladies,  having  be^i  invited* 
had  met  together,  and  after  much  con- 
sultation, ten  slips  of  paper  with  the 
names  of  ten  dainty  and  satisfying 
dishes  written  on  them,  had  been  care- 
fully folded  and  shaken  upyin  a  bag. 
Each  lady  in  turn,  drew  one  of  these 
lots  from  the  recesses  of  the  bag,  and 
read  the  name  qf  the  dish  she  was  to 
provide.  The  tem  gentlemen  were  to 
supply  wine  and  carriages.  Madam 
Gould  was  to  send  a  pigeon-pasty,  but 
she,  being  the  squire's  widow,  consid- 
ered it  due  to  her  position  to  interpret 
her  obligations  liberally,  and  was  bent 
on  contributing  a  veal  and  ham  sur- 
prise, a  Solomon's  Temple  in  flummery, 
a  bride's  pie,  and  many  a  good  thing 
besides.  Agnes  had  drawn  the  lot  she 
dreaded,  and  was  now  beating  the  eggs 
for  some  sponge  cakes. 

"Twelve  eggs  for  one  sponge  cake. 
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mother,  and  I  have  to  make  two!    What 
an  exi>enBlye  recipe!" 

"Do  not  be  scrupulous  (or  eggs,  child, 
when  our  credit  is  Involved.  That's 
not  the  time  to  begin  to  err  on  the 
frugal  hand.  We  must  make  good 
sponge  cakes." 

'*LieuteQatit  Bromley  calls  them  flan- 
nel cakes,  and  says  he  would  as  soon 
eat  a  bit  of  blanket,"  said  Margery,  who 
was  whipping  cream  for  a  trifle. 

"Nonsense,  Margery!"  cried  Madam 
Ctould  emphatically.  "Whip  that  cream 
towards  you,  and  remember  that  there 
is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong!  I  wonder 
how  the  Grange  family  will  get  through 
what  they  have  to  do.  A  thatched 
house,  bombarded  veal,  and  a  trans- 
parent pudding;  three  difiicult  dishes* 
and  they  no  cooks!  I'd  be  ashamed  to 
dish  up. such  a  barbecued  pig  as  was 
set  on  the  table  last  time  I  supped 
there.  Margery,  you  oughtn't  to  leave 
off  whipping  that  cream  for  one  mo- 
ment—things go  back  if  they  don't  go 
forward." 

*%  too,  am  no  cook,  I  fear." 

"Then  learn.  You  are  a  child  of  quick 
parts." 

"My  fingers,  I  suppose  you  mean?" 
said  Margery,  laughing. 

"Don't  laugh  till  we  have  leisure. 
You  must  whip  that  cream  until  the 
whisk  will  stand  straight  upright  in  it. 
Have  you  studied  the  recipe,  Margery?" 

"It  is  so  funny  that  I  know  it  by 
heart— 'Put  three  large  macaroons  in 
the  middle  of  your  dish,  pour  over  them 
as  mtich  white  wine  as  they  w}ll 
drink-T-' " 

"That  will  do  — don't  talk,"  said 
Madam  €k>uld,  who  was  making  the 
custard  for  the  trifle,  and  stirring  it  as 
if  stirring  were  an  article  of  religion. 
Her  words  had  their  effect,  for  no  more 
was  said.  Margery  had  thoughts  of  her 
own  to  occupy  her— pleasant  thoughts 
too,  apparently,  for  once  or  twice  she 
smiled.  Agnes  was  watching  her,  and 
thinking  that  she  could  guess  what  was 
in  her  cousin's  mind.  Suddenly  Agnes 
saw  the  tips  of  Margery's  pretty  little 
ears  turn  red— the  moment  before  she 
had  turned  away  as  if  to  listen  to  some- 
thing, so  that  her  face  was  hidden. 


^*The  fire  is  too  warm  for  you,  Mar- 
gie," she  said;  "move  a  little  farther 
away  from  it" 

A  minute  later  she  heard  footsteps  on 
the  gravel  outside  and  a  manly  form 
strode  past  the  windows;  there  was 
hope  and  eagerness  in  his  very  tread. 

"A  visitor!"  exclaimed  Madam  Gould, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  heard  and  seen 
nothing.  "Well,  whoever  it  is,  we  are 
not  at  home!  Say  so,  Mary,"  she  added, 
as  the  servant  passed  through  the  front 
kitchen  to  "answer  the  bell."  "Explain 
that  we  are  too  much  occupied  to  allow 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  seeing  any 
one." 

"But,  mother,  it  is  Lieutenant  Brom- 
ley!   It  seems  a  pity  to  send  him  away." 

"Not  a  pity  at  all,  Agnes;  it  fs  the 
only  thing  to  do.  Make  my  best  com- 
pliments to  Lieutenant  Bromley;  Mary, 
and  tell  him  we  are  particularly  en- 
gaged. Ask  him  to  come  and  take  a 
hand  at  Boston  this  evening,  instead." 

Agnes  looked  at  Margery— Margery 
looked  at  Agnes,  and  her  bright  blue 
eyes  were  piteous  and  pleading.  Gladly 
would  Margery  have  let  the  long  re- 
cusant cream,  which  was  at  last  begin, 
ning  to  show  signs  of  bubbling  Joyously 
in  the  middle  of  the  bowl,  subside  once 
more  into  inactivity,  if  she  might  but 
be  permitted  to  see  the  visitor  who  was 
going  to  be  driven  away.  Madam 
Gould,  hard  as  the  nether  millstone, 
was  stirring  the  custard.  Mary  went 
to  do  her  bidding. 

Agnes  ventured  to  say,  "Is  he  really 
to  go?" 

"Of  course  he  is.  Those  Barretts  de- 
clare that  no  one  can  make  a  Solomon's 
Temple  but  themselves— besides  Lieu- 
tenant Bromley  can't  have  much  left 
to  say  to  us,  be  was  here  yesterday 
and  here  the  day  before— I  wonder  what 
brings  him  so  often— not  but  what  he 
is  a  very  agreeable  young  man." 

Margery  had  moved  away  from  the 
fire,  but  her  face  was  now  redder  than 
ever.  Madaih  Gould,  stirring  the  cus- 
tard, saw  nothing. 

"Please,  madam,"  said  Mary,  return- 
ing, "Lieutenant  Bromley's  very  best 
compliments  to  you,  and  he  will  wait 
upon  you  this  evening  with  the  utmost 
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.of  pleasure,  but  he  wants  to  know  if 
you  couldn't  make  him  useful  now.  He 
thinks  you  mayn't  have  people  to  run 
all  your  errands  when  an  unforeseen 
want  turns  up.  Will  you  let  him  come 
into  the  kitchen  beside  you,  he  says, 
and  he  will  be  ready  to  go  to  Wolsing- 
ham  to  fetch  you  anything  you  may 
require  from  the  shops." 

There  was  something  in  this  proposal 
that  rather  took  Madam  Gould's  fancy. 
Marton  Hall  was  not  nine  mile*  from 
a  lemon,  but  it  was  certainly,  two,  and 
such  an  arrangement  would  hAve  its 
advantages.  But  no,  the  girls  were  in- 
clined to  talk  already,  and  he  would 
make  them  worse.  Before  she  had 
•selected  a  sufficiently  decisive  form  of 
words  to  effect  his  dismissal,  a  step  was 
heard  outside  and  he  was  at  the  door, 
which,  as  Mary  said,  was  "only  hang- 
ing <Hi  the  Jar." 

He  did  not  attempt  to  open  it  wider, 
but  said,  ''Let  me  come  in~I  promise 
not  to  disturb  you  and  I  will  be  so  use- 
ful!" 

''Gome  in  then,'*  cried  Madam  Gould 
gaily,  "you  will  wish  yourself  away 
when  yon  see  us." 

She  was  thinking  of  the  large  white 
aprons  which  enveloped  all  three  of 
them,  but  she  was  a  comely  old  lady 
with  an  immaculate  mob-cap  rising 
above  clusters  of  "coronation  curls;" 
and  as  for  Margery  and  Agn^  though 
they  were  sitting  on  chairs  set  in  the 
centre  of  large  white  dust  sheets  leet 
any  fleck  of  egg  or  cream  should  alight 
on  the  red  tiles,  and  though  they  had 
their  sleeves  turned  back,  and  showed 
their  plump  white  arms,  they  did  not 
on  that  account  present  a  picture  which 
was  displeasing  to  the  young  man. 
Agnes  had  a  bowl  of  frothed-up  eggs 
on  her  lap— Margery  one  of  cream 
which  woi)ld  not  yield  to  treatment. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "that  all  the 
ladies  about  here  are  as  busy  as  you  are. 
What  are  they  making  at  the  rectory?" 

"I  forget,"  replied  Agnes;  "nothing 
half  so  critical  as  sponge  cakes,  I  am 
sure." 

Finding  himself  attended  to  after  all. 
Lieutenant  Bromley  ventured  on  an- 
other remark. 


"We  must  have  no  talking!"  inter- 
posed Madam  Gould.  "There  is  a  ro- 
mance in  the  window-seat,  'The  Spirit 
of  Turretville  or  the  Mysterious  Re- 
semblance.' I  have  not  made  myself 
mistress  of  its  contents,  but  I  don't  sup- 
pose it  would  do  you  any  harm." 

"I  don't  think  I  can  read  now,"  he 
answered,  almost  sadly. 

After  a  brief  silence  he  began  to  hum 
the  "Maid  of  Lodi,"  fixing  his  eyes  the 
while  on  a  lovely  bit  of  blossom-pink 
dress  not  quite  covered  by  Margery's 
cooking  apron.  No  one  spoke  now,  but 
a  change  had  come  over  the  occupants 
of  the  kitchen— every  one  of  them  was 
conscious  of  it.  Madam  Gould  wished 
that  she  had  been  firm,  and  kept  that 
young  man  out  Aldercar— his  home- 
was  only  a  mile  and  a  half  off— what 
was  a  mile  and  a  half  to  young  legs? 
he  had  not  tnought  much  of  it  during 
the  last  three  weeks,  or  he  would  not 
have  been  so  often  at  Marton  Hall. 
Agnes  seemed  to  be  working,  but  was 
always  looking  at  Margery— Margery 
never  raised  her  eyes  from  the  cream, 
but  it  was  obstinately  quiescent  and 
Madam  Gould  feared  that  the  girl's 
heart  was  not  in  what  she  was  doing. 
Madam  Gtould  had  no  precise  accusa- 
tion to  bring  against  her,  but  felt  that 
everything  was  going  wrong.  "Work 
as  if  your  heart  were  in  it,  child!"  she 
said  impatiently.  "It  angers  me  to  see 
you  I5ok  as  if  you  were  in  a  dream." 

"It  doesn't  seem  to  come,"  said  Agnes, 
taking  pity  on  her.  "Mother,  she  will 
never  be  able  to  whip  that  cream  here 
—the  kitchen  Is  far  too  hot!  Hadn't 
she  better  go  into  the  still-room— there 
is  no  flre  there?" 

"Or  the  garden?  Let  me  carry  that 
heavy  bowl  into  the  garden  for  you. 
Miss  Margery,"  said  Lieutenant  Brom- 
ley, rising  with  wonderful  alacrity. 
"Didn't  I  tell  you  that  you  would  find 
me  useful?" 

"ShaU  I,  aunt?"  asked  Margery  doubt- 
fuUy. 

"Well,  perhaps  you  may  as  well— but 
it  is  hot  in  the  garden  too-^nd  a  shady 
place  to  sit  in." 

He  took  the  bowl,  and  she  silently 
followed  him. 
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*What  a  relief!"  cried  Madam  Gould, 
when  they  were  gone,  "I  felt  as  If  I 
could  get  on  with  nothing!  Poor  man, 
I  can't  help  thinking  that  he  has  some- 
thing on  his  mind." 

'This  Is  not  a  bad  place!"  said  Mar- 
gery, stopping  In  a  shadow  cast  by  the 
house. 

*<We  can  find  something  better  than 
that,"  said  he,  and  led  her  onwards  to 
a  retired  seat  hedged  In  by  a  thick 
screen  of  yew.  Then  she  recommenced 
her  labors. 

*'I  wish  you  hadn't  that  to  do,"  he 
said;  "I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

'Talk,"  she  answered  calmly.  "This 
uses  up  none  of  my  mind." 

"Perhaps  not;  but  I  want  you  all  to 
myself— I  came  here  on  purpose  to  tell 
you  something." 

"What  is  It?"  she  Inquired  and 
stopped  to  listen,  and  then  remember- 
ing that  she  was  not  to  stop,  made  up 
for  the  momentary  delay  by  using  the 
whisk  with  such  vigor  that  she  dashed 
a  spoonful  of  cream  on  his  hand.  He 
was  so  full  of  thought  that  he  did  not 
even  observe  It.  This  alarmed  her— 
what  could  he  be  going  to  say?  How 
anxious  he  looked,  and  what  a  long 
silence  he  was  keeping!  If  it  were 
anything  so  bad  as  that,  how  had  he 
contrived  to  put  on  an  every-day  ap- 
pearance In  her  aunt's  presence?  Why 
didn't  he  speak,  and  get  this  difficult 
thing  said? 

Agnes  must  have  been  right  about  the 
kitchen  being  too  warm  for  the  cream 
—II  was  thickening  now  In  the  most 
marvellous  way,  and  very  coon  it  would 
be  time  to  try  If  the  whisk  would  stand 
upright  in  It.  Again  she  looked  at  her 
companion.  If  he  were  not  quick  that 
difficult  thing  would  not  be  said,  for 
in  another  minute  or  so  she  would  have 
to  return  to  her  aunt  and  Agnes. 

The  cream  she  had  splashed  on  his 
hand  was  growing  thin  again  and  be- 
ginning to  trickle  down  his  clothes;  he 
was  quite  unconscious  of  it.  "If  I 
might  venture,"  she  said,  and  rubbed 
it  off  with  a  comer  of  her  apron.  Even 
tliat  scarcely  roused  him.  He  was,  to 
use  a  Marton  ezi>re6sion,  gazing  at 
her  "with  all  his  eyes,"  and  there  was 
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something    unspeakably    mournful 
them. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked  piteously. 
"Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that?  Are 
you  going  to  tell  me  something  very 
bad?" 

"I  am  ordered  to  Join  my  regiment 
In  Belgium.  I  fear  things  are  not  going 
well  there,  i  am  to  start  the  day  after 
to-morrow— the  order  came  this  mom- 
Ing— I  shall  only  have  to-day  and  to- 
morrow with  you." 

For  a  moment  she  could  not  speak; 
she  shivered  with  extreme  cold  while 
the  June  sun  was  shining  so  brightly. 
"Going  away!    To  fight— to ^" 

"Yes,  perhaps,"  he  answered,  guess- 
ing at  the  words  which  she  could  by 
no  possibility  bring  herself  to  utter.  "I 
shall  have  to  take  my  chance  with  the 
rest." 

She  turned  as  white  as  the  cream  on 
her  lap.  He  took  the  bowl  from  her 
and  set  It  down  on  the  lawn. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  simply;  "I  was 
Just  feeling  as  if  it  would  fall.  This  is 
so  sudden  and  war  is  so  terrible! 
Ought  you  to  go  ?  Are  you  well  enough  ? 
Your  wound " 

"Oh,  yes;  the  doctor  says  I  may.  It 
is  not  that— it  is  not  having  to  go, 
though  of  course  I  hate  it  now— that 
is  troubling  me— It  is  leaving  you.  I 
have  been  a  great  deal  at  Marton  since 
you  came.  I  have  felt  as  if  I  could  not 
keep  away." 

Margery  was  strangely  troubled,  but 
she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

"And  to  think  that  I  shall  have  to  go 
so  far  away  from  you  the  day  after 
to-morrow!" 

"It  does  seem  far!"  said  poor  little 
Margery.  She  was  sitting  with  down- 
cast eyes— he  saw  her  hands  tremble. 
He  took  one  of  her  poor  trembling 
hands  in  his,  and  said,  "Right  or  wrong, 
It  Is  this— I  can't  help  thinking  that  it 
would  not  seem  quite  so  far  if ^" 

At  this  very  inopportune  moment 
the  stalwart  form  of  Madam  Gould's 
kitchen-maid,  Martha,  appeared  from 
behind  the  yew-tree  hedge,  saying, 
"Miss  Margery,  the  mistress  has  sent 
me  to  say  that  she  thinks  you  must 
be  making  butter  instead  of  whipped 
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cream,  and  that  I  am  to  manage  it  some- 
how, and  you  are  to  go  in  this  very 
moment,  for  she  has  something  else  she 
wants  you  to  do." 

Margery  rose  as  if  she  scarcely  knew 
what  she  was  doing,  but  Lieutenant 
Bromley  spoke.  "Take  that  cream  in, 
if  you  please.  Miss  Margery  and  I  will 
follow  you  immediately." 

No  sooner  was  she  gone  than  he 
turned  once  more  to  Margery.  "I  was 
Just  going  to  say  that  Belgium  would 
not  seem  quite  so  far  off,  Miss  Margery, 
if  I  could  but  hope ** 

A  hasty  step  was  heard— was  that 
officious  servant  coming  back?  No,  this 
time  it  was  Madam  Gould  herself.  She 
strode  almost  angrily  forward  exclaim- 
ing, "Don't  waste  more  time  than  you 
need,  Margery,  there  is  more  than 
enough  work  for  all  of  us!*' 

She  had  a  letter  in  her  hand.  She 
had  probably  Just  received  it,  for  hav- 
ing a  contempt  for  letters,  she  had 
made  an  arrangement  by  which  none 
reached  her  until  noon,  when  me  busi- 
ness of  the  day  was  well-nigh  over. 
Margery  got  up  at  once,  and  reluctantly 
prepared  to  follow  her  aunt  into  the 
house. 

"Am  I  not  to  come  too?"  asked  Lieu- 
tenant Bromley,  who  had  hitherto  be- 
lieved himself  a  privileged  person  with 
Madam  Gould,  and  now  saw  himself 
on  the  point  of  being  left  behind. 

"I  think  not,  if  you  please,"  she 
replied,  "work  is  work,  and  there 
is  a  danger  of  it's  not  getting 
done." 

"Why  a  woman  who  has  half-a-dozen 
competent  servants  need  imagine  that 
she  has  work  to  do  I  can't  conceive," 
was  his  next  thought,  but  Margery 
gave  him  a  look  that  made  his  heart 
bound  with  delight,  and  he  went  back 
to  Aldercar  consoling  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  would  see  her  in  the 
evening.  He  would  see  her  again  at 
the  gipsy-party  next  day,  and  after  that 
—after  that  heaven  alone  knew  what 
would  happen. 

Madam  Gould  conducted  Margery 
back  to  the  house.  "Child, "  said  she, 
after  examining  her  face  narrowly, 
•*fell  me  the  truth.     Has  that  young 


man  said  anything  of  a  particular 
nature  to  you  or  not?" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  particular 
nature?"  asked  Margery. 

"Has  he  offered  you  his  hand?" 

Margery  blushed  crimson,  and  said 
no. 

"Thank  goodness,  then,"  said  Madam 
Gould;  but  it  was  quite  evident  that 
she  had  only  Just  come  in  time. 

PABT  u. 

"Parents  have  flinty  hearts!  No  tears  can  move 
them.*'— OUoay. 

Margery  was  not  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  Lieutenant  Bromley  arrived 
at  the  hall,  nor  did  she  appear.  One 
or  two  of  Madam  Gould's  neighbors  had 
been  invited,  and  they  seemed  to  think 
the  etening  a  delightful  one.  Boston 
was  played,  and  the  gay  variations  of 
this  good  old  game  were  much  rel- 
ished, but  not  by  Lieutenant  Bromley. 
"Where  is  Miss  Margery?"  he  asked 
when  he  found  that  she  still  did  not 
appear. 

"In  her  room— she  has  some  arrange- 
ments to  make  for  to-morrow,"  Madam 
Gould  replied  with  severity,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Bromley  feared  from  her  man- 
ner that  he  himself  was  the  cause  of 
Margery's  absence,  and  that  something 
very  painful,  of  which  he  was  to  be 
kept  in  ignorance,  had  occurred. 

"Will  Miss  Margery  not  come  down  at 
all?"  he  ventured  to  ask  when  the  cIock 
struck  nine. 

"I  think  not,"  answered  Madam 
Gould,  pursing  up  her  lips  as  one 
might  do  who  knew  many  things  which 
she  did  not  intend  to  impart. 

"Lieutenant  Bromley,  ^re  you  going 
Petite  Misdre,or  Grande  Misdre?"  asked 
one  of  the  rectory  misses,  and  there 
was  mockery  in  her  voice. 

"You  silly!"  exclaimed  her  sister, 
"surely  you  might  have  seen  that  Lieu- 
tenant Bromley  has  been  going  'Grande 
misftre  ouverte,'  for  the  last  two  hours  r* 

Lieutenant  Bromley  had  never  paid 
quite  enough  attention  to  those  pert 
rectory  misses,  and  now  they  were 
using  the  terms  employed  in  the  game 
against  him. 

He  had  not  informed  any  one  of  his 
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approaching  departure,  he  had  no  heart 
to  speak  of  it— if  they  kept  Margeiy 
away  from  him  to-morrow  as  they  were 
keeping  her  to-night,  he  might  never 
look  on  her  dear  face  again. 

He  began  to  think  that  Agnes  knew 
something  of  what  he  was  feeling,  for 
he  saw  her  gazing  at  him  with  eridait 
commiseration,  and  gradually,  by  dint 
of  showing  his  need  of  it,  he  became 
conscious  that  she  was  willing  to  give 
him  her  sympathy  if  she  could  but  find 
an  opportunity. 

•'The  garden  looks  very  tempting!"  he 
remarked,  when  at  last  the  game  was 
oyer.  ''Let  us  go  and  look  at  those  im- 
mense evening  primroses.'* 

He  was  speaking  to  Agnes,  and  she 
at  once  stepped  out  of  the  open  window, 
but  unfortunately  every  one  else  did  so 
too.  Nevertheless  Agnes  and  he  were 
first,  and  soon  found  a  path  which  took 
them  away  from  the  others. 

"What  has  happened?"  he  asked. 
"Do  tell  me.  Why  has  your  cousin 
stayed  in  her  own  room?" 
"She  is  busy,"  said  Agnes  faintly. 
"Surely  she  need  not  trouble  herself 
about  this  gipsy-party.  Whatever  she 
wears  she  will  look  well." 

**The  gipsy-party!  She  is  not  to  go 
to  it!  She  is  packing.  She  is  to  go 
home  to-morrow  morning— her  father 
insists  on  it.  He  has  written  poor 
mother  such  a  letter,  and  she  is  so 
angry  and  unhappy." 

"Packing!  Going  away  in  the  morn- 
ing!   What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  Margery  is  going. 
Uncle  Nettlef  old  will  meet  her  at  Darl- 
ington. He  says  he  will  never  speak 
to  mother  again  If  Margery  does  not 
appear.  He  is  a  hard  man— she  will 
have  to  go." 
"Alone?" 

"Oh,  no,  not  unless  she  is  forced— he 
is  very  particular  about  what  girls  do. 
Mother  is  to  send  a  servant  with  her 
—Thompson  is  going— my  old  nurse." 
•You  have  taken  places?" 
'No,  mother  says  that  is  not  neces- 
sary. Besides,  how  could  we  take 
places  so  as  to  do  any  good,  unless  we 
sent  off  a  man  on  horseback  to  Kirkley, 
where  the  coach  starts?    The  Highflyer 
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passes  our  lodge  gates  every  morning, 
and  if  it  is  not  filled  up  at  Kirkley 
when  it  sets  off,  we  can  always  pick 
out  the  seats  we  want  before  the  Wol- 
singham  people  get  a  chance." 

"But  it  might  be  full,"  he  said,  with 
a  lingering  hope  that  it  would  be,  and 
.Margery  would  have  to  stay  one  day 
more.  If  she  did  she  would  travel  with 
him  when  he  went  to  Join  his  regiment. 
"It  is  never  full  when  it  comes  here! 
There  are  not  many  people  at  Kirkley, 
and  few  of  them  want  to  travel.  It 
soon  fills  up  at  Wolsingham.  No,  it  is 
no  use  thinking  of  its  being  full,  there 
is  sure  to  be  room  for  poor  Margery, 
Just  because  we  don't  want  her  to  go." 
"But  why  does  she  go?"  he  said,  r^ 
turning  to  the  point 

Even  by  the  dim  light  of  a  late  sum« 
mer's  evening,  he  fancied  that  Agnes 
blushed. 

"I  can't  t^  you,"  she  replied.  "It  is 
Uncle  Nettlefold's  doing.  I  will  never 
forgive  him!  It  is  too  bad  to  make  her 
go  Just  when  such  a  delightful  party 
is  coming  off,  and  she  has  worked  for 
it  too!" 

"There  must  be  a  reason  for  his  do- 
ing it." 

"Of  course  he  thinks  there   is— the 
silly  old  man  has  taken  all  kinds  of 
fancies  into  his  head— that's  all.    You 
must  not  seem  to  know  she  is  going 
—I  felt  as  if  I  must  tell  you,  but  mother 
would  be  so  angrry  if  she  knew  that  I 
had.    She  is  coming— I  hear  her  voice.. 
Promise  not  to  let  her  know  that  I  have- 
told  you."  , 
"I  promise— I  promise  most  faithfully. 
Stop— tell  me  something  else.    I  have- 
been  looking  at  that  light— is  that  Miss 
Margery's  window?" 

"Yes,  that  is  her  window.    They  are- 
all  coming  now." 

So  they  were,  but  Lieutenant  Bromv 
ley  might  still  have  taken  her  somett 
where  else  if  he  had  more  to  say,  or, 
if  he  stayed  where  he  was,  he  had  time 
to  send  some  message  to  Margery. 
Agnes  wanted  him  to  do  it— that  was 
why  she  had  told  him  so  much.  He  did 
not  speak.  She  waited  for  his  message 
and  wondered  why  he  was  so  long  in 
giving  it,  but  when  he  did  speak  he 
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only  said,  "I  shaU  always  be  grateful 
to  you-lt  was  very  good  of  you  to  tell 

me." 

The  others  Joined  them,  and  the  op- 
portunity was  gone.  Agnes  could  have 
killed  him  ten  minutes  later,  for  he 
actually  began  to  laugh  and  talk  with 
the  rectory  misses. 

When  he  bade  Agnee  good-night,  he 
said,  "Tell  Miss  Margery  how  sorry  I 
was  not  to  see  her  this  evening,"  and 
that  was  all.  Every  one  might  have 
Eeard  what  he  said,  and  every  one  did 
hear.  Agnee's  heart  sweUed.  She  had 
firmly  believed  that  he  was  In  love  with 
her  cousin— the  chances  were  that  he 
would  never  see  her  again,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  say  to  her  but  that!  When 
every  one  was  gone,  Agnes  went  to 
Margery,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
how  many  bitter  tears  were  shed  at 
Marton  Hall  that  night. 

At  nine  next  morning,  the  Highflyer 
would  pass  Marton.  Margery's  lug- 
gage had  been  taken  to  the  lodge  be- 
times, and  now  she,  with  Madam 
Gould,  Agnes,  and  Thompson,  the 
trusty  maid  who  was  to  accompany 
her  to  Darlington,  were  pacing  back- 
wards and  forwards  waiting  for  the 
coach.  Margery  looked  pale  and  her 
eyes  strayed  far  and  wide  In  search  of 
some  one  who  might  perhaps  feel  sorry 
that  she  was  going,  and  come  to  Mar- 
ton to  say  good-bye.  No  one  came.  No 
human  being  but  those  who  already 
stood  by  her  side  came  within  range 
of  her  vision.  It  was  a  heavenly  June 
morning;  never  had  Marton  looked 
more  lovely  than  now  when  she  was 
leaving  It. 

"The  coach  Is  late!"  said  Madam 
Oould,  who  rarely  lost  sight  of  the  mat- 
fer  In  hand.  To  Margery,  whenever  it 
came,  It  would  come  too  soon. 

"Perhaps  that's  because  It  Is  full," 
suggested  Agnes.  "I  hope  so,  and  then 
Margery  will  have  to  wait  till  to-mor- 
row." 

"No,  she  won't!  If  the  coach  Is  full, 
I  shall  hire  a  post-chaise  at  my  own 
expense,"  answered  Madam  Oould; 
"her  father  has  given  his  orders,  and 
they  shall  be  obeyed.    Why  have  you 


put  on  that  bonnet,  Margery?    Any- 
thing is  good  enough  to  travel  In." 

"It's  old-fashioned,  aunt!  Its  name 
tells  that.  I  want  it  worn  out  One 
can't  wear  a  retreat  bonnet,  so  long 
after  the  empress's  death." 

Fashion  In  Yorkshire  lagged  far  be- 
hind London  and  Paris,  but  In  June, 
1815,  it  was  rather  late  in  the  day  to 
be  wearing  a  bonnet  named  In  memory 
of  poor  Josephine's  retirement  to  Mal- 
malson. 

"It  may  be  old-fashioned,  child,  but 
you  look  sweet  In  It,  and  you  can't  say 
that  shaded  mistake  ribbon  isn't  Just 
as  good  as  new!" 

"Never  mind  my  bonnet,  aunt,"  said 
Margery,  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  "I 
shall  be  leaving  you  In  a  minute— I  see 
the  coachi" 

It  was  coming  fast— with  a  cloud  of 
dust  behind  It,  the  unwieldy  vehicle 
rolled  on  to  the  place  where  It  was  not 
wanted.  Margery  would  have  to  go, 
and  to  go  so  unsatisfied.  Was  this  to 
be  all?  He  had  seemed  to  love  her  so 
much,  and  did  not  even  take  the  trouble 
to  come  to  say  good-bye. 

He  might  have  come!  She  had  bit- 
terly felt  his  sending  her  no  message 
the  night  before;  now  she  had  some- 
thing else  to  feel  bitterly. 

"Well,  good-bye,  love,"  said  Madam 
Qould,  kissing  her.  "Your  going  away 
Is  none  oi  my  doing,  and  I  don't  mind 
how  soon  you  come  back." 

The  coach  was  quite  empty,  so  Mar- 
gery and  her  maid  got  In,  nothing  doubt* 
ing.  But  no  sooner  was  the  luggage  in 
the  boot,  than  the  guard  said,  "Begging 
your  parding,  madam,  every  seat  In  this 
coach  Is  taken  but  one." 

"Taken!  But  that's  extraordinary! 
How  can  they  be  taken?" 

"Can't  exactly  speak  as  to  that, 
madam;  all  I  can  say  is  they  are.  They 
settle  these  things  at  the  booldng-office. 
The  seats  are  for  travellers  who  will 
get  in  later  on." 

"Hadn  1 1  better  wait  till  to-morrow?" 
suggested  Margery,  whose  heart  was 
bounding  at  the  thought  of  a  reprieve. 

"What  — after  that  letter  of  your 
father's,  and  when  he  Is  to  meet  you 
at  Darlington?" 
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Margery  silently  took  a  bunch  of  vio- 
lets which  Agnes  had  gathered  and 
watered  with  many  tears;  it  was  the 
only  sweetness  Margery  would  bear 
away  with  her.  Thompson  thrust  a 
basket  of  sandwiches  in  her  hand  and 
got  out. 

•*But  are  you  positive  that  all  the 
seats  are  taken?"  asked  Madam  Gould. 
"This  is  my  niece— it  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  she  should  not  go  unat- 
tended." 

**Every  seat  in  the  coach  is  engaged 
between  Kirkley  and  Darlington.  If 
you  liKe  your  maid  to  go  with  the 
young  lady  on  the  chance  of  one  of 
the  passengers  not  coming  to  claim  his 
seat,  risk  it  if  you  choose,  madam,  but 
don't  blame  me  if  you  lose  your  money." 
"Lose  my  money!  Oh,  dear,  no!"  ex- 
claimed Madam  Gould.  "You  will  take 
no  harm,  my  love;  after  all,  what's  a 
coach  Journey  of  thirty  or  forty  miles 
by  daylight  with  a  father  to  meet  you 
at  the  other  end?  If  he  thinks  it 
wrong,  it  is  his  Own  doing." 

Then  when  the  coach  drove  off,  she 
said  to  Agnes,  "I  wonder  Lieutenant 
Bromley  didn't  come  to  say  good-bye 
—so  fond  of  her  as  he  seemed  too!  Men 
are  strange!" 

"He  may  meet  her  at  Wolsingham," 
said  Agnes  maliciously. 

*'i  never  once  thought  of  that!  I  wish 
I  had  sent  Thompson  so  far,  or  gone 
myself,  but  the  getting  back  would  have 
been  tiring!  There's  no  need  to  be 
anxious.  If  he  didn't  come  here  where 
he  might  have  had  a  few  minutes'  talk 
with  her,  he  won't  go  to  Wolsingham 
just  for  the  sake  of  putting  his  hand  in 
at  the  coach  window  with  all  the  other 
passengers  begging  him  to  stand  aside 
while  they  get  in.  No,  she  has  seen  the 
last  of  him!" 

Meantime  poor  little  Margery,  who 
had  borne  up  bravely  in  her  aunt's 
presence,  pulled  her  veil  down,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  her  distress.  *  xiow 
cruel— how  satanically  cruel,  old  peo- 
ple can  be  to  young  ones!"  she  said  tq 
herself,  and  thus  summed  up  the  whole 
of  her  experience  of  life.  She  doubted 
Lieutenant  Bromley  no  more  than  she 
doubted   herself,   but  everything  had 


gone  against  them.  $he  might  see  him 
for  a  few  brief  moments  at  Wolsing- 
ham, but  after  that  they  would  meet 
no  more.  She  dried  her  eyes,  for  he 
must  not  see  what  she  was  suffering; 
besides  Wolsingham  was  the  place 
where  all  the  people  who  had  engaged 
places  would  probably  take  possession 
of  them. 

At  Wolsingham,  some  men  were 
standing  before  the  inn  with  a  team 
of  bright  bays,  but  no  one  else  was 
there.  Some  luggage  was  put  into  the 
boot,  but  no  passengers  got  in. 

Once  more  the  coach  was  on  its  way, 
and  now  Margery  was  lying  huddled 
up  in  a  comer  in  a  fit  of  passionate 
grief. 

The  Highflyer  might  have  gone  half 
a  mile  farther,  when  after  walking  his 
horses  up  a  steep  hill  the  coachman 
pulled  up  altogether.  A  voice,  dear  and 
well  known  to  her,  cried  "All  right," 
the  door  opened,  and  Lieutenant  Brom- 
ley dropped  Into  a  seat  by  her  side, 
exclaiming,  "Thank  God,  here  I  am  at 
last!" 

She  hastily  tried  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  young  lady  unaffected  by 
any  particular  emotion,  ancT  said,  "But 
you  won't  be  able  to  stay!  Every  seat 
in  the  coach  is  taken!  That's  why  I 
am  alone.  Aunt  Gould's  maid  was 
coming,  but  there  was  no  seat  for  her." 
"i  will  stay  till  chey  turn  me  out, 
anyhow,"  he  said,  smiling. 

"I  know  all  the  seats  are  taken,"  she 
persisted. 

"You  surely  didn't  think  I  could  let 
you  go  without  bidding  you  good-bye." 
"What  else  could  I  think  when  you 
didn't  come  either  to  Marton  or  Wols- 
ingham?" 

He  did  not  speak.  He  seemed  as  if 
he  could  do  nothing  but  silently  enjoy 
the  delight  of  being  with  her.  She 
must  have  partly  understood  this,  for 
she  said,  "You  will  have  to  get  out  in 
a  minute,  I  know  you  will." 

"Suppose  I  am  the  person  who  has 
taken  all  the  seats?" 

Margery  flushed  crimson.  "You! 
What  can  you  mean?" 

"They  wouldn't  let  me  see  you,  but 
I  was  determined  I  would,  so  I  rode 
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over  to  Kirkley  last  night  after  I  left 
your  aunt's,  and  engaged  every  place 
in  the  coach  between  Kirkley  and  Darl- 
ington where  you  are  to  meet  your 
father." 

Margery  was  too  much  startled  to 
speak. 

"On  my  way  to  Kirkley  your  candle 
was  still  burning.  It  was  dawn  when 
I  returned,  and  then  I  hope  you  were 
asleep." 

"What  have  you  done?  Didn't  Agnes 
tell  you  that  we  are  to  see  each  other  no 
more?" 

"See  each  other  no  more,  when  I  love 
you  so!"  said  he,  taking  her  hand. 
"Margery,  dear,  I  have  loved  you  from 
the  very  first." 

She  could  not  speak,  but  left  her  hand 
in  his. 

"If  they  had  behaved  differently,  I 
might  have  kept  this  to  myself,  but 
they  seem  to  want  to  part  us  altogether. 
And  yet  they  are  perhaps  right— per- 
haps we  ought  to  be  parted,  for  i  stand 
a  very  good  chance  of  being  killed  be- 
f o'  e  a  month  is  over." 

She  laid  her  other  hand  on  his,  and 
said,  "Don't  say  such  terrible  things- 
why  not  tell  me?  Why  keep  it  to  your* 
self,  if  it  is  true?  Surely  we  can  bear 
the  misery  of  your  going  better,  if  we 
Enow  we  love  each  other."  In  this  sim- 
ple fashion  did  she  reveal  her  heart's 
secrets.  For  some  time  they  were  as 
happy  as  if  their  future  were  all  bright- 
ness. At  last  "Margery  said,  "It  was 
that  cruel  letter  of  father's  that  made 
all  the  unhappiness." 

Lieutenant  Bromley  was  not  unhappy 
Just  then.  He  was  with  Margery, 
and  would  be  with  her  some  hours 
longer  — for  the  moment  that  was 
enough,  and  she  did  look  so  happy, 
and  so  bewitching  in  the  "retreat" 
bonnet. 

"I  don't  think  you  are  listening,"  she 
said. 

"My  Margery,  yes;  but  I  am  so  happy 
now  that  I  am  herel— I  suppose  we 
ought  to  think  of  other  things,  though. 
Can  you  give  me  any  idea  what  was  in 
your  father's  letter?" 
"I  can  show  it  to  you— I  will." 
No,  wait  a  little  longer— let  us  have 


thirty  minutes  more  of  complete  happi- 


ness. 
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Isn't  it  beginning  to  be  time  for  us 
to  be  miserable?"  asked  Margery,  when 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  had  passed 
—"there  is  father's  letter." 

"My  dear  sister,"  wrote  Squire  Net- 
tlefold,  "a  friend  of  mine  who  has  re- 
cently been  in  your  neighborhood,  tells 
me  what  fills  me  with  concern— namely, 
that  you  allow  my  Margery  to  be  con- 
tinually in  the  company  of  one  Brom- 
ley, lieutenant  in  a  marching  regiment. 
No  daughter  of  mine  shall  give  her 
hand  to  a  soldier,  and,  God  willing, 
my  Margery  shall  be  rescued  from  the 
danger  to  which  your  thoughtlessness 
Has  exposed  her.    This  will  reach  you 
on  Wednesday.    I  command  you  as  you 
value  my  affection,  at  once  to  arrange 
to  despatch  her  home  to  me  on  the 
following  morning  by  the  early  coach. 
If  you  can  accompany  her,  I  shall  relish 
your  visit,  if  not,  send  some  trustwor- 
thy female  servant  as  far  as  Darling- 
ton,  where  I   myself  will   meet   her. 
Should  you  have  no  woman  servant 
whom  you  can  send,  my  girl's  Journey 
must  not  on  that  account  be  delayed; 
better  trust  ..o  the  care  of  the  guard  for 
the  distance  between  Marton  Hall  and 
Darlington,  than  run  the  risk  of  her 
pledging  her  word  to  wed  a  soldier. 
Sister,  I  wonder  at  you!    How  could 
you  let  your  brother's  child  be  exposed 
to  falling  in  love  with  a  mafi  who, 
now  that  the  Gorsican  miscreant  has 
broken  loose  again,  and  is  carrying  all 
before  him,  cannot  call  his  life  his  own? 
All  our  reserves  will  have  to  go  abroad, 
and  who  knows  if  that  will  arrest  his 
progress.    Being  affianced  to  a  soldier, 
in  these  days,  means  going  to  bed  in 
anxiety  and  rising  up  to  sorrow,  and  I 
had  rather  see  my  only  daughter  Mar- 
gery's name  In  the  mortallck  register 
tlian  let  her  condemn  herself  to  such 
suffering.     This  monster  has  cost  the 
lives  of  tens  of  thousands,  and  will  cost 
more.    Send  my  girl  back  by  the  first 
coach  after  you  receive  this,  or  I  will 
never  call  you  sister  again.    So  help  me 
God,  I  never  will. 

**  Jambs  Nsttlsfold.^^ 
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Tour  father  thinks  as  I  do— I  onght 
to  have  left  you  free." 

"I  was  not  free.  I  should  have  been 
a  thousand  times  more  miserable  if  you 
had  said  nothing.  Don't  wish  it  un- 
done; besides  our  troops  will  conquer." 

He  shook  his  head.  **They  will  not 
conquer,  Margery.  The  t'russians  have 
been  annihilated  at  Ligny  and  we  have 
been  beaten  at  Quatre  Bras.  Welling- 
ton has  retreated  to  a  place  called  Wa- 
terloo. That's  tne  news  that  came  this 
morning." 

"Defeated!"  Margery  gazed  at  Brom- 
ley in  despair;  be  too  would  be  a  victim 
to  this- monster's  ambition.  ''No  army 
has  a  chance  against  him,"  she  said 
faintly;  '*hl8  very  name  wins  battles! 
If  Wellington  and  Blucher  are  defeated 
there  is  no  hope!"  He  made  no  reply; 
he  too  saw  no  hope. 

"Whatever  happens  I  will  love  none 
but  you,"  she  said. 

When  the  Highflyer  pulled  up  at  the 
King's  Head,  Darlington,  Margery's 
father,  a  thin,  anxious-looking,  iron- 
grey  man,  was  there.  When  he  saw 
that  his  daughter  had  a  young  man 
with  her  instead  of  a  staid  maidser- 
vant, he  strode  indignantly  to  the  coach. 
"What's  this?"  he  cried.  "Where  is 
the  escort  your  aunt  was  to  provide?" 

"This  is  Lieutenant  Bromley,  father," 
said  Margery.  "Come  inside,  he  wants 
10  speak  to  you." 

"SpeaK  to  me!    What  the  is  he 

doing  here?  What  right  have  you,  sir, 
to  be  there  with  my  daughter?" 

"Sir,"  said  Bromley,  "I  love  your 
daughter.  I  want  you  to  let  us  con- 
sider ourselves  engaged  to  each  other." 

^'Engaged  to  each  other,  with  a  great 
European  war  going  on  and  you  a  sol- 
dier! You  want  her  to  pledge  herself 
to  misery!  We  have  had  enough  of 
that  since  General  Bonaparte  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  everything.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  you,  sir— be  so  kind 
as  to  get  out  at  once.  You  must  have 
played  my  sister  some  rascally  trick, 
or  you  would  not  have  been  here.  I 
shall  never  forgive  her.  Most  women 
are  fools,  but  she's  the  biggest  I  know!" 

"Don't  blame  Madam  Gould,  sir.    I 


engaged  every  seat  in  the  coach  all  the 
way  from  Kirkley.  My  love  for  your 
daughter  must  be  my  excuse." 

**The  devil  you  did!"  cried  Squire  Net- 
tlefold  with  some  admiration.  "Well, 
brving  done  what  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of,  will  you  please  to  get  out." 

"Sir,  it  is  scarcely  English  to  refuse 
a  man  a  hearing." 

"If  I  hear  you,  it  shall  be  outside;  I 
will  travel,  outside  for  one  stage.  Say 
good-bye  to  my  daughter;  you  will  not 
speak  to  her  again." 

Then  being  a  kind  man  in  the  main, 
though  desperately  in  earnest  now,  he 
turned  round  to  watch  the  smoking 
horses  going  into  the  inn-yard  while 
the  lovers  clutched  each  other's  hands 
in  one  despairing  farewell.  Two  ladies 
then  got  into  the  coach  beside  Margery, 
and  Bromley  climbed  up  on  to  the  roof 
with  the  squire. 

"And  now,  young  man,"  said  he, 
"speak;  but  I  warn  you  beforehand 
that  nothing  you  can  say  will  have  any 
effect  on  me.  You  had  much  better  dis- 
miss all  thought  of  my  daughter  from 
your  mind." 

"Impossible,  sir!  Soldiers  do  marry, 
why  shouldn't  I?" 

"Not  my  daughter!  I  will  not  let  a 
fine  girl  like  that  fret  her  life  away 
every  time  a  battle  is  expected.  You 
have  tieUrd  the  bad  news,  I  presume; 
and  what's  a  lieutenant  in  a  marching 
regiment?  My  girl  is  highly  personable 
and  full  of  the  most  amiable  virtues, 
and  what's  more,  she's  a  twenty  thou- 
sand pounder— now  I  don't  suppose  you 
have  a  penny  to  look  to  beyond  your 
pay.  Every  one  knows  that  soldiers 
run  after  fortunes." 

"I  care  nothing  for  money,  I  have 
enough  of  my  own.  My  father  died 
when  I  was  in  the  Peninsula,  and  left 
me  two  thousand  a  year." 

"Then  why  on  earth  didn't  you  send 
In  your  papers  at  once?  You  might 
have  been  killed;  it  Is  a  very  sad  thing 
when  a  man  of  property  is  killed.  You 
have  been  wotinded,  I  hear." 

"Yes,  at  the  bridge  of  Sauroren;  that 
is  why  I  am  in  England." 

"Well,  wasn't  that  a  warning  to  you? 
Two  thousand  pounds  Is  a  tidy  sum, 
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but  80  long  as  you  are  in  the  army,  it 
won't  change  me.  Sell  out,  and  I  may 
entertain  your  propoeal.*' 

"Absolutely  impossible!  You  must 
have  heard  of  our  defeat  at  Quatre 
Bras^how  could  I  sell  out?  I  am  under 
orders  to  Join  my  regiment,  and  on  my 
way  now." 

**Then  in  heaven's  name  let  us  have 
an  end  of  this!  Leave  my  girl  alone, 
and  a  week  after  you  are  gone  she  will 
dance  and  sing,  and  soon  find  some 
young  fellow  wno  will  make  her  Just 
as  happy  as  you  would." 

Bromley  might  perhaps  have  found 
something  to  say  in  reply  to  this  if  the 
coachman  had  not  suddenly  looked 
round  and  cried,  '^There's  news  Just  in 
front  of  us,  and  good  news!" 

Even  during  their  exciting  conversa- 
tion Bromley  and  the  squire  had  been 
vaguely  aware  of  the  sound  of  ~  a 
trumpet  in  the  distance,  but  the  coach- 
man's ear  was  practised. 

"It's  the  mail,"  he  said;  "it's  bring- 
ing news  of  a  victory.  We  are  due  to 
meet  her  at  Croft  Bridge,  and  we  shall." 

All  eyes  were  strained  to  examine  the 
road  in  front— even  Bromley's,  though 
he  could  not  forget  that  the  man  by  his 
side  had  the  Jewel  of  his  heart  in  keep 
and  denied  it  to  him.  Soon  they  per- 
ceived clouds  of  rolling  dust  marking 
the  track  of  some  swiftly  moving  body. 
It  was  the  coach  tearing  along,  and 
presently  they  could  see  the  sun  flash- 
ing on  the  coachman's  royal  livery. 
Louder  blared  the  trumpet,  and  now 
volleys  of  faint  cheers  were  heard  as 
the  mail  flew  by  flinging  down  as  it 
went  the  glad  news  of  victory.  Not  to 
the  silent  hedgerows,  not  to  tue  dumb 
cottages— every  field  was  emptied  of  its 
laborers,  every  hamlet  of  its  folk;  all 
ran  to  the  highroad  to  wave  hats  and 
handkerchiefs,  shout  their  loud  hur- 
rahs, and  hear  the  glorious  tidings, 
and  scarcely  had  they  heard  them  be- 
fore their  own  church  bells  rang  out 
their  contribution  to  the  din. 

The  mail  coach  was  very  near  now, 
and  all  could  see  the  sun  flashing  on 
the  laurels  in  the  coachman's  broad 
bat!  Guard,  passengers,  coach,  and 
horses,  all  were  bedecked  with  laurels. 


and  oak  leaves,  and  gay  ribbons,  and 
every  one  on  the  coach  wajs  cheering 
wildly.  Every  one  on  the  Highflyer 
cheered  too.  "Waterloo  forever!"  cried 
those  on  the  mail  as  it  flew  by.  "Boney 
is  done  for  now!"  Some  one  on  the 
mail  threw  a  white  missile  at  Bromley, 
and  some  time  afterwardk  when  he 
came  to  himself,  he  found  that  it  was 
the  Gazette  with  the  glorious  news  of 
Waterloo. 

"The  war  is  over,"  said  the  squire, 
after  a  pause  given  up  to  emotion. 
Bromley  looked  at  him  with  eyes  full 
of  hope.  Ihere  was  a  sound  of  ostler's 
pails  clinking  against  hard  paving 
stones.  "They  are  going  to  stop  for  a 
minute  to  water  the  horses,"  said  the 
squire,  "I  wonder  whether  poor  little 
Margery  understood  the  meaning  of  all 
that  noise  and  clamor.  Would  you  like 
to  go  and  explain  it  to  her?" 

Maroabbt  Hunt. 


From  Maomillan'e  Magazine. 
UNFINISHED  BOOKS. 

Browsing  among  one's  books  in  a 
desultory  fashion  is  frequently  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  of  employments, 
but  like  all  delights  there  is  a  tinge 
of  melancholy  in  it.  The  sources  of 
gladness  and  of  tears  are  strangely 
near,  and  bookish  reveries  are  often 
productive  of 

That  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

We  scan  the  path  along  which  the 
great  ones  of  thought  and  speech  have 
Journeyed  while  they  were  allowed  to 
remain  with  us,  and  we  can  trace  the 
footprints  they  have  left.  There  are 
footprints  steady  and  undisturbed 
making  straight  for  a  certain  goal; 
others  hasty  and  impetuous,  stumbling,, 
and  with  blurred  and  confused  im- 
pression; some  wandering  and  feeble^ 
irresolute  and  slow,  circling  vainly  on 
the  sands  of  Time  and  finally  becom- 
ing so  faint  as  to  leave  no  indelible 
trace;  and  some  imprinted  red  with  the 
blood  of  a  broken  life. 
And  here  and  there  we  flnd  on  the 
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trodden  pathway  a  scroll  unflnished, 
thrown  down,  perhaps,  with  a  line 
half  written  when  the  writer  was  called 
away.  The  world,  we  know,  is  full  of 
broken  columns;  and  the  smaller 
world  of  letters  is  full  also  of  treasured 
fragments,  beginnings  without  an  end, 
imperfect  embodiments  of  great  con- 
ceptions. 

It  seems  strange  that  we  should 
regard  **The  Fairy  Queen"  as  a  frag- 
ment; yet  so  it  is,  a  colossal  fragment. 
Of  course  there  Is  a  sense  in  which 
each  of  its  books  is  almost  complete 
in  itself,  and  the  line  of  the  poet's 
allegory  is  not  so  straight  and  sequa- 
cious as  to  suffer  much  by  interruption; 
indeed  "The  Fairy  Queen"  is  quite  as 
much  a  whole  as  most  long  poems, 
but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
it  is  but  a  partial  carrying  out  of  a 
gigantic  undertaking,  whose  great  end 
was,  to  use  the  poet's  own  words,  **to 
fashion  a  gentleman  or  noble  person  in 
virtuous  and  gentle  discipline." 

When  in  1590  he  published  the 
first  three  books  of  his  great  work, 
Spenser  gave  in  an  introductory  letter 
a  kind  of  prospectus  of  the  whole 
poem:  "  'The  Fairy  Queen'  disposed 
into  twelve  books  fashioning  twelve 
moral  virtues."  After  showing  that 
he  was  following  the  example  of  "all 
the  antique  poets  historical,"  Homer, 
Virgil,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  he  goes 
on:  "I  labor  to  portray  in  Arthur  before 
he  was  king  the  image  of  a  brave  knight 
perfected  in  the  twelve  private  moral 
virtues  as  Aristotle  hath  devised,  the 
which  is  the  purpose  of  these  first 
twelve  books."  This  scheme,  deal- 
ing with  "that  part  which  they  in 
philosophy  call  Ethic,"  was,  one  would 
think,  a  sufficiently  large  undertaking 
for  one  man  to  attack,  but  Spenser's 
sanguine  nature  went  still  further.  If 
"I  find  these  first  twelve  books  to  be 
well  accepted,"  he  says,  "I  may  be  per- 
haps encouraged  to  frame  the  other  part 
of  politic  virtues,  in  his  person 
[Arthur's]  after  that  he  came  to  be 
king." 

Here  is  a  plan  indeed,  worthy  of  the 
days  of  the  Saurians  of  English 
poetry,  as  Mr.  Lowell  described  them, 


which  "lie  fioating  many  a  rood"  in 
our  early  literature.  Twelve  on  the 
ethical  and  probably  twelve  on  the 
political  side  of  the  character,  in  all 
twenty-four  books,— surely  a  plan  well- 
nigh  impossible  of  accomplishment. 
When  the  lines  of  this  vast  enterprise 
were  laid  down  the  poet  produced  three 
books  as  an  earnest  of  what  was  to 
follow.  These,  and  a  second  instal- 
ment of  three  books  six  years  later, 
were  all  that  he  was  fated  to  leave  us. 
It  is  true  there  is  a  tradition,  born 
many  years  after  Spenser's  death,  that 
the  remaining  six  books  (of  the  ethical 
part)  were  completed,  but  burned  in 
the  flames  that  destroyed  Kilcolman 
Castle,  or  lost  in  the  anxiety  and 
tumult  of  the  poet's  flight  from  an  in- 
surgent country;  and  it  is  very  possi- 
ble that  at  least  a  portion  of  them 
was  finished  in  the  two  years  that 
elapsed  between  the  publication  of 
the  second  three  books  and  his  death; 
but  whether  unwritten,  or  written  and 
lost,  there  remain  to  us  only  two  cantos 
of  the  seventh  book,  published  in  1611, 
twelve  years  after  Spenser  had  left 
forever  the  worries  and  the  dangers  and 
the  poetry  of  life.  That  he  Intended  to 
carry  out  his  design  to  the  end,  if 
spared  to  do  so,  we  can  gather  from 
several  references  in  his  works,  notably 
from  his  eightieth  sonnet,  which  be- 
gins:— 

After  80  long  a  race  as  I  have  run 
Through    fairy    land,    which    those    six 

books  compile. 
Give  leave  to  rest  me  being  half  fordone 
And  gather  to  myself  new  breath  awhile. 
Then,  as  a  steed  refreshed  after  toil, 
Out  of  m^  prison  I  will  break  anew; 
And  stoutly  will  that  second  work  assoyle 
With  strong  endeavor  and  attention  due. 

We  can  fancy  that  Spenser  must  have 
thought  wistfully  of  that  sonnet  when 
he  lay  dying  on  a  tavern  bed  in  West- 
minster, poor  and  comparatively  neg- 
lected, leaving  his  song  half  sung  and 
his  reputation  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Blatant  Beast  of  which  he  himself  had 
said:— 

Nor  spareth  he  the  gentle  poet's  rhyme 
But  rends  without  regard  of  person  or 
of  time. 
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There  are  several  examples  of  authors 
having  conceived  an  idea  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  it  became  hopeless  for  a 
single  hand  to  accomplish  it.  Raleigh's 
great  attempt  at  a  history  of  the  world 
is  of  this  nature.  Although  he  toiled  at 
it  for  years  in  ail  the  retirement  and 
quiet  that  the  Tower  of  London 
afforded,  and  although,  as  Janson 
hinted  to  Drummond,  he  was  assisted 
by  some  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the 
time,  he  was  still  unable  to  bring  the 
narrative  quite  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era. 

The  work  to  which  Buckle  devoted 
his  life  is  another  case  in  point.  His 
aim  was  to  trace  the  history  of  civil- 
ization, and  from  an  early  age  he  set 
himself  to  that  stupendous  under- 
taking. For  twenty  years  he  worked, 
in  silence  and  unknown,  and  then 
published  three  volumes  which  at  once 
raised  him  from  obscurity  to  the  posi- 
tion he  deserved.  But  his  book,  though 
long,  was  only  an  introduction  to  his 
gveat  scheme,  a  mere  study  for  the 
important  picture  he  had  planned. 
Tet  it  was  all  that  he  was  destined  to 
perform.  Worn  out  by  his  efforts  he 
went  to  the  East  in  search  of  fresh 
vigor,  and  passed  away  at  Damascus, 
exclaiming,  in  his  last  moments  of 
consciousness,  "My  book,  my  book!  I 
shall  never  finish  my  book!'* 

The  reason  why  Macaulay's  history 
embraces  so  small  a  portion  of  our 
country's  annals  is  not  only  that  the 
scale  on  which  he  worked  was  so  large 
as  to  admit  of  no  other  result,  but 
also  that  it  was  not  undertaken  until 
comparatively  late  in  life.  An  in- 
tensely active  career,  divided  between 
literature  and  the  business  of  the 
Sta;te,  had  been  spent  before  he  had 
leisure  and  means  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  devote  himself  to  this  single 
work.  His  life  had  been  passed  in 
the  accumulation  of  a  stock  of  learn- 
ing so  rich  and  so  vast  that  his 
history,  if  it  had  extended  over  two 
or  three  more  reigns,  would  have  been 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
Even  as  it  stands,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  charges  levelled  at  it,  it  remains 
a  magnificent  fragment. 


Although  Macaulay  was  born  in'1800, 
it  was  not  until  the  close  of  1848  that 
the  first  two  volumes  of  his  history 
appeared.  The  next  two  followed 
seven  years  later,  the  length  of  the 
interval  being  easily  explained  by  the 
prodigious  amount  of  labor  and  re- 
search needed  to  fashion  the  narrative 
as  we  now  possess  it  There  is  an  entry 
in  his  diary,  dated  February  8th,  1840, 
that  is  very  interesting  in  this  cimneo- 
tion.  He  is  laying  down  the  lines  which 
he  means  to  follow  in  working  up  to 
the  next  stage  of  his  history,  and  he 
says:— 

I  have  now  made  up  my  mind  to  change 
my  plan  about  my  History.  I  will  first 
set  myself  to  know  the  whole  subject:  to 
get  by  reading  and  travelling  a  full  ac- 
quaintance with  William's  reign.  I  reckon 
that  it  will  take  me  eighteen  months  to 
do  this.  I  must  visit  Holland,  Belgium, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  France.  The  Dutch 
archives  and  French  archives  must  be 
ransacked.  ...  I  must  see  Londonderry, 
the  Boyne,  Aghrim,  Limerick,  JCinsale. 
Namur  again*  Lsjsdeii,  fitelnkirk.  I  must 
turn  over  hundreds,  thousands  of  pam- 
phlets. Lambeth,  the  Bodleian,  and  the 
other  Oxford  Libraries,  the  Devonshire 
papers,  the  British  Museum  must  be  ex- 
plored and  notes  made;  and  then  I  shall 
go  to  work.  When  the  materials  are  ready 
and  the  History  mapped  out  in  my  mind, 
I  ougEt  easily  to  write  on  an  average  two 
of  my  pages  daily.  In  two  years  from  the 
time  I  begin  writing  I  shall  have  more 
than  finished  my  second  part.  Then  I 
reckon  a  year  for  polishing,  retouching,  , 
and  printing.  This  brings  me  to  the 
autumn  of  1853. 

The  estimated  time  was  exceeded 
by  two  years.  Although,  like  Raleigh, 
he  labored  terribly,  although  he 
practically  absented  himself  from  so- 
ciety, although  he  abandoned  all  cor- 
respondence save  with  his  family,  and 
at  last  had  not  leisure  even  for  his 
diary,  the  materials  to  be  collected 
were  so  vast  that  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  occupied  him  for  seven  years. 
He  himself  said  that  his  history  gave 
him  so  much  to  do  that  he  had  no 
leisure  and  little  inclination  for  any- 
thing else:  "I  am  a  prisoner  to  my 
room,  or  nearly  so.  I  do  nothing  but 
write  and  read."    But  his  devotion  to 
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his  book  was  not  without  its  reward, 
and  on  Norember  2l9t,  1855,  he  could 
write:  "I  looked  over  and  sent  off 
the  last  twenty  imges.  My  work  is 
done,  thank  God;  and  now  for  the 
result." 

But  his  work  was  not  done  yet, 
although  the  strain  had  told  severely 
on  his  physical  powers.  Almost  a 
year  elapsed  between  the  publication 
ist  the  second  part  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third.  This  was  not 
like  the  Uacaulay  of  the  old  days, 
who  had  no  sooner  finished  one 
work  than  he  was  «eady  stripped  for 
its  successor.  At  last  in  October, 
1856,  he  settled  down  Ugain  in 
earnest,  though  doubtful  enougli  in 
his  mind  as  to  the  conclusion.  *'God 
knows,"  he  writes,  "whether  I  shall 
ever  finish  this  part.  I  begin  it  witb 
little  heart  or  hope;"  and  again  a  few 
months  later:  "I  find  it  difficult  to 
settle  to  my  work.  .  .  .  The  chief 
reason  I  believe  is  the  great  doubt  I 
feel  whether  I  shall  live  long  enough 
to  finish  another  volume  of  my  book." 
He  had  hoped  to  bring  his  account  at 
least  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Anne, 
but  hia  imperious  mind  had  to  give 
way  to  physical  weakness,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  even  William's  reign 
incomplete. 

Speaking  of  Buckle's  great  under- 
taking Macaulay  once  said  that  he  was 
a  man  whom  Bacon  might  have  de- 
scribed as  an  anticipator  and  the 
remark  may  serve  to  suggest  another 
instance  of  a  colossal  attempt  never 
brought  to  completion.  Bacon's  own 
"Instauratio  Magna."  Of  the  six 
books  of  which  it  was  to  consist  only 
three  were  ever  written,  "The  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,"  "Novum  Organon," 
and  "Historia  Naturalis  et  Experi- 
mentalis."  The  other  three  remain  iu 
the  limbo  of  projection.  They  were 
thus  announced  by  the  author:  (4.) 
"Ladder  of  the  Understanding."  (5.) 
"Precursors,  or  Anticipators,  of  the 
Second  Philosophy."  (6.)  "Second  Phi- 
losophy, or  Active  Science;"  and  were 
introduced  by  him  in  very  quaint  style : 
"Francis  of  Verulam  thought  thus,  and 
such  is  the  method  which  he  deter- 


mined within  himself,  and  which  he 
thought  it  concerned  the  living  and 
posterity  to  know."  The  Invocation 
with  whlcu  he  closed  his  annoucement 
one  is  tempted  to  quote  in  this  connec- 
tion if  oniy  for  the  sake  of  the  beauty 
of  the  language  in  which  it  is  couched:— 

May  Thou  therefore,  O  Father,  who 
gavest  the  light  of  vision  as  the  first-fruit 
of  creation,  and  who  hast  spread  over  the 
fall  of  man  the  light  of  Thy  understand- 
ing as  the  accomplishment  of  Thy  works, 
guard  and  direct  tUs  work,  which,  issuing 
from  Thy  goodness,  seeks  in  return  Thy 
glory!  When  Thou  hadst  surveyed  the 
works  which  Thy  hands  had  wrought,  all 
seemed  good  in  Thy  sight,  and  Thou 
restedst.  But  when  man  turned  to  the 
works  of  his  hands,  he  found  all  vanity 
-and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  experienced  no 
reflt.  If,  however,'we  labor  in  Thy  works. 
Thou  wiH  naake  us  to  partake  of  Thy 
vision  and  Sabbirth;  we,  therefore,  humbly 
beseech  Thee  to  strengtlna  our  purpose, 
that  Thou  mayest  be  willing  H)  endow 
Thy  family  of  mankind  with  new  gifts, 
through  our  hands,  and  the  hands  of  those 
in  whom  Thou  shalt  implant  the  same 
spirit. 

Bacon's  curious  account  of  an  imagi- 
nary republic  which  he  called  "The  New 
Atlantis"  is  also  left  in  an  imperfect 
state. 

But  there  are  many  works  which  do 
not  owe  their  incomplete  condition  to 
the  tremendous  area  which  their  plans 
embrace.  Indolence  or  irresolution  is 
often  the  reason  why  efforts  begun  in 
eager  and  fiushed  excitement  lose  their 
charm  over  the  author's  mind  and  are 
allowed  to  lapse.  The  works  of  Gray 
afford  one  or  two  examples  of  this. 
Of  his  earliest  work  "Agrippina,"  which 
was  to  have  been  a  tragedy  in  blank 
verse,  he  wrote  rather  less  than  two 
hundred  lines.  His  friend  West,  to 
whom  he  submitted  the  manuscript, 
thought  the  style  too  antiquated,  and 
Gray  carried  it  no  further.  It  was  a 
different  reason  that  led  to  the  laying 
aside  of  the  fragment  beginning. 

As  sickly  plants  betray  a  niggard  earth. 
This  poem,  which  labors  under  the 
depressing  title  "The  Alliance  of 
Education  and  Government,"  and  of 
which  only  about  a  hundred  lines 
were  written,  he  did  not  finish  (to  use 
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his  own  words  to  Norton  Nlcholls) 
"because  he  could  not*'  When  hifi 
friend  expressed  surprise  at  this  he 
explained,  ''that  he  had  been  used  to 
write  only  lyric  poetry,  in  which,  the 
poems  being  short,  he  had  accustomed 
himself  and  was  able  to  polish  every 
part,  and  that  the  labor  of  this  method 
in  a  long  poem  would  be  intolerable." 
The  poem  is  not  one  of  his  best;  but  it 
has  passages  that  make  one  wish  he 
had  imposed  on  himself  the  'intol- 
erable" labor  of  finishing  it. 

Keats  also  left  a  considerable  number 
of  unfinished  poems,  though  not 
through  indolence,  as  was  the  case 
with  Gray. 

Gut   was  the   branch   that  might   have 

grown  full  straight. 
And  burned  was  Apollo's  laurel  bough. 

The  most  important  of  these,  "Hy- 
perion," was  thrown  aside  because  of 
its  "MiHonic  inversions"  and  generally 
Miltonic  cast,  and  not  (as  the  publisher 
announced)  because  the  public  had  pro- 
nounced unfavorably  upon  "Bndym- 
ion."  Here  again  is  a  great  canvas 
stretched  out.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Satumian  gods  by  the  Olympian,  and 
the  wars  of  the  Giants,  offered  sufficient 
material  in  all  conscience  for  an  epic; 
but  Keats  thought  that  the  poem  had 
grown  too  imitative  and  would  have  no 
more  of  it.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
agreed  that  he  was  right,  although 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
fragment,  as  it  stands,  is  essentially 
lofty  and  magnificent.  To  Byron  it 
seemed  "actually  inspired  by  the 
Titans  and  as  sublime  as  ^schylus." 
Perhaps  if  Keats,  against  his  own  con- 
victions and  better  inspiration,  had 
finished  the  poem,  it  might  not  have 
been  so  impressive  as  it  is. 

Of  "King  Stephen"  only  three  or  four 
scenes  were  ever  written,  written  in 
this  case  by  Keats  alone  without  the 
help  of  the  friend  who  had  provided 
the  plot  of  "Otho  the  Great,"  too  little 
upon  which  to  form  an  elaborate  judg- 
ment of  the  poet's  dramatic  power,  but 
enough  to  show  that  in  that  direction 
did  not  lie  his  predominant  gifts. 
There  is  more  left  of  the  "Gap  and 


Bells,"  which  is  a  kind  of  poetical 
burlesque.  Keats  called  it  a  fairy  tale, 
and  Oharles  Brown  (the  friend  afore- 
said) says  that  it  was  begun  without  a 
plan  and  written  "subject  to  future 
amendments  and  omissions."  •  It  is 
surprising  that  this  piece,  which  he 
composed,  we  are  told,  with  extreme 
facility,  should  have  been  begun  just 
after  the  commencement  of  his  fatal 
illness.  Probably  it  was  written  to 
relieve  a  mind  overstrained,  to  get 
away,  as  Lord  Houghton  has  said,  a» 
far  as  possible  "from  >the  gross  realittefr 
that  occupied  and  tormented  his  exist- 
ence." At  any  rate  it  is  written  in  a 
jaunty,  reckless  tone,  seemingly  without 
any  serious  intent;  it  is  probably  the 
least  valuable  of  any  of  his  longer  writ- 
ings, although  it  contains,  of  course, 
several  felicitous  turns  of  thought  and 
fancy. 

His  "Eve  of  Saint  Mark"  was  beguo 
at  about  the  same  time  as  "The  Eve 
of  Saint  Agnes;"  but  while  he  com- 
pleted the  latter  legend,  the  former  wa» 
for  some  reason  or  other  allowed  to  re- 
main in  a  very  fragmentary  state.  It 
is  written  in  octosyllabic  couplets,  not 
one  of  his  characteristic  metres,  and 
in  its  apparent  simplicity  and  real 
richness  occasionally  recalls  Coleridge's 
"Ghristabel."  The  old  tradition  ran 
that  whosoever  watched  at  a  church 
porch  after  sunset  on  the  Eve  of  Saint 
Mark,  would  see  the  appearances  of 
such  of  his  friends  as  were  destined 
to  ill-health  during  the  following 
year.  These  appailtions  entered  the 
church;  if  they  returned  it  was  a 
sign  that  the  persons  they  represented 
would  recover,  the  length  of  their 
sojourn  in  the  church  betokening  the 
duration  and  severity  of  the  sickness; 
if  they  did  not  return,  the  sickness 
would  be  fatal.  Taking  this  story  as 
his  motive,  the  poet  began  a  description 
of  a  maiden  named  Bertha,  living 
within  sound  of  the  chimes  of  an  old 
cathedral,  reading  upon  a  Sabbath  day 
the  aforesaid  legend  from  an  ancient 
book, 

A  carious  volume,  patched  and  torn, 
That  all  day  long  from  earliest  mom 
Bad  taken  captive  her  two  eyes. 
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It  is  a  delightful  and  tantalizing  frag- 
ment, marked  by  a  reserve  and  sim- 
plicity such  as  Keats  did  not  often 
carte  to  exercise.  The  difference 
between  its  style  and  the  sensuous, 
overflowing  luxuriance  of  many  of  his 
poems  can  be  seen  from  such  lines  as 
these. 

Bertha  arose,  and  read  awhile 
With  forehead  'gainst  the  window  pane. 
Again  she  tried,  and  then  again, 
Until  the  dusk  eve  left  her  dark 
Upon  the  legend  of  Saint  Mark. 
From  plaited  lawn-frill,  fine  and  thin, 
She  lifted  up  her  soft  warm  chin, 
With  aching  neck  and  swimming  eyes 
And  dazed  with  saintly  imag'ries. 

All  was  silent,  all  was  gloom, 

Abroad  and  in  the  homely  room: 

Down  she  sat,  poor  cheated  soul! 

And  struck  a  lamp  from  the  dismal  coal; 

Leaned    forward,    with    bright   drooping 

hair 
And  slant  book,  full  against  the  glare. 
Her  shadow,  in  uneasy  guise, 
Hovered  about,  a  giant  size. 
On  ceiling-beam  and  old  oak  chair. 

When  we  remember  that  he  who 
could  write  graphically  and  simply  like 
this  could  alfio  use  the  broader  touch 
and  more  lavish  colors  of  •*The  Eve 
of  Saint  Agnes"  and  "Bndymion,"  our 
admiration  of  his  marvellous  powers 
increases  ten-fold,  and  with  it  our 
pity  for  what  men  call  his  premature 
death. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  number 
of  years  would  have  sufficed  to  finish 
"Don  Juan."  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  such  a  work  ever  could,  in 
any  circumstances,  have  been  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Byron 
might  have  written  finU  at  the  end 
of  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth  canto  if 
he  had  lived;  but  the  poem  could 
hardly  have  been  finished  in  any  other 

Nothing  so  difficult  as  a  beginning 
In  poesy,  unless  perhaps  the  end. 

Its  plan  was  so  wide,  the  subjects 
dealt  with  so  various,  the  changes  of 
mood  so  many  and  so  sudden,  and  the 
progress  of  the  story  so  slight,  that 
Byron  was  almost  Justified  in  saying 
in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  canto:— 


But  now  I  will  begin  my  poem.    'Tis 
Perhaps  a  little  strange,  if  not  quite 
new. 
That  from  the  first  of  Cantos  up  to  this 
IVe  not  begun  what  we  have  to  go 
through. 
These    first    twelve    books    are    merely 
flourishes, 
Preludios,  trying  Just  a  string  or  two 
Upon  my  lyre,  or  making  the  pegs  sure; 
And  when  so,  you  shall  have  the  overture. 

And  again:— 

I  thought,  at  netting  off,  about  two  dozen 
Oantos  would  do;  but  at  Apollo's  plead- 
ing. 

If  that  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  foun- 
der'd, 

I  think  to  canter  gently  through  a  hun- 
dred. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  never  pro- 
ceeded beyond  the  sixteenth.  He 
began  the  poem  in  Venice,  the  first 
canto  being  written  towards  the  end 
of  1818,  and  the  next  three  in  the 
succeeding  year.  Then,  at  the  solici- 
tations of  his  female  friends,  and 
especially  of  the  Ck>untess  Guiccioli 
(whose  infiuence  with  him  then  was 
paramount),  he  laid  aside  for  a  time 
the  story  of  '•that  horrid  wearisome 
Don,"  and  In  September,  1820,  could 
write  to  Murray  about  it  in  this  strain: 
"I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  care  further 
about  Don  Juan.  What  do  you  think  a 
very  pretty  Italian  lady  said  to  me 
the  other  day?  She  had  read  it  in 
the  French,  and  paid  me  some  com- 
pliments with  due  drawbacks  upon  it. 
I  answered  that  what  she  said  was 
true,  but  that  I  suspected  it  would 
live  longer  than  Childe  Harold.  'Ah, 
but*  (said  she),  *I  would  rather  have 
the  fame  of  Chlkie  Hiirold  for  three 
years  than  an  immortality  of  Don 
Juan.' "  At  a  later  date,  however, 
he  took  up  the  manuscript  again, 
"having  obtained,"  as  he  told  Murray, 
"a  permission  from  my  dictatress  to 
continue  it— provided  always  it  was 
to  be  more  guarded  and  decorous 
and  sentimental  in  the  continuation 
than  in  the  commencement.  How  far 
these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled," 
he  went  on,  "may  be  seen,  perhaps, 
by  and  by;  but  the  embargo  was  only 
taken    off    upon    these    stipulations. 
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GertaUilj  it  was  seen,  but  whether 
the  dictatress  remonstrated  again  is 
not  known.  Meanwhile  the  poem  pro- 
ceeded on  its  leisurely  course,  Aeomni- 
hus  reJms  et  quiJmadam  aliis  as  Gamp- 
bell  aptly  described  it,  showing  on 
every  page  how  true  was  the  poet's 
own  criticism. 

The  fact  is,  that  I  have  nothing  plann'd. 
Unless  it  were  to  be  a  moment  merry, 
A  novel  word  in  my  vocabulary. 

Seven  more  cantos  were  added  in 
1822  at  Pisa,  and  the  remainder  up 
to  the  sixteenth  at  Genoa  in  1823. 
A  few  stanzas  still  remain  in  manu- 
script, concluding  the  interview  be- 
tween Juan  and  her  frolic  Grace  Fitz- 
Fulke,  and  that  ends  it,— a  poem  of 
some '  sixteen  thousand  lines  without 
the  slightest  indication  of  an  approach- 
ing conclusion. 

In  turning  next  to  Ben  Jonson  we 
write  of  a  man  far  removed  from 
Keats  and  Byron  both  by  time  and 
temper;  but  the  suddenness  of  the 
transition  will  be  less  noticeable  if, 
instead  of  thinking  of  the  great  Eliza- 
bethan as  the  dramatist  of  "The  Poet- 
aster" and  "Bartholomew  Fair,"  we 
approach  him  as  the  poet  of  many 
exquisite  lyrics  and  as  the  author  of 
**The  Sad  Shepherd."  This  unfinished 
pastoral  was  found  by  his  literary 
executors  among  Ms  papers  and  pub- 
lished in  its  incompleteness.  Two 
acts  and  the  beginning  of  the  third 
are  all  that  we  have,  but  they  show 
Jonson  at  his  best  In  its  nature, 
and  its  execiftion,  it  is  far  more  poeti- 
cal (using  that  word  in  a  well  under- 
stood sense)  than  most  of  his  work. 
Outside  his  lyrics,  indeed,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  match  the  delicate 
charm  of  the  lines  in  which  JEgla- 
mour  praises  the  fresh  beauties  of  his 
love. 

Barine, 
Who  had  her  very  being,  and  her  name, 
With  the  first  knots  or  buddings  of  the 

spring, 
Born  with  the  primroses  and  the  violet. 
Or  earliest  roses  blown; 

or  of  these,  again,  where  Jonson, 
borrowing  something  from  Virgil,  has 


employed  a  figure  which  has  since  ob- 
tained almost  universal  currency 
among  our  poets  down  to  Tennyson:— 

Here  was  she  wont  to  go!  and  here!  and 
here! 

Just  where  those  daisies,  pinks,  and  vio- 
lets grow: 

The  world  may  find  the  Spring  by  follow- 
ing her; 

For  other  print  her  airy  steps  ne'er  left. 

Her  treading  would  not  bend  a  blade  of 
grass. 

Or  shake  the  downy  blow-ball  from  his 
stalk! 

But  like  the  soft  west  wind  she  shot 
along, 

And  where  she  went  the  fiowers  took 
thickest  root. 

It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that 
this  was  the  work  of  Jonson*s  last 
years,  on  the  strength  of  a  line  in  the 
prologue  which  refers  to  his  having 
been  a  playwright  for  forty  years. 
But  the  evidence  is  not,  we  think,  con- 
clusive; and  it  is  certainly  hard  to 
believe  this  play  to  be  the  product  of 
a  palsied  and  bedridden  old  age.  It 
is  at  least  possible  that  "The  Sad 
Shepherd"  may  be  a  part  of  that 
pastoral  entitled  "The  May  Lord," 
which  Jonson  told  Drummond  of 
EEawthomden  he  had  written.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory  "The  May  Lord" 
had  perhaps  been  finished  in  prose  by 
the  time  Jonson  visited  Drummond 
(we  know  he  was  in  the  habit  of  com- 
posing first  in  prose),  and  had  been 
translated  into  verse  only  up  to  the 
point  at  which  it  now  leaves  off. 
Then  for  some  cause  it  was  put  aside, 
and  not  taken  up  again  by  the  poet 
until  his  old  age,  when  he  began  to 
adapt  it  for  the  stage,  inserted  the 
line  in  the  prologue, 

He  that  hath  feasted  you  these  forty 
years, 

and  might  perhaps  have  finished  turn- 
ing the  prose  outline  into  verse  If 
death  had  not  supervened.  Of  course 
there  are  objections  that  can  be  urged 
against  this  theory,  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  a  theory;  but  all  things  con- 
sidered it  appears  to  be  no  improbable 
solution  of  a  difficult  question. 
Perhaps  no  one  has  obtained  such 
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a  high  reputation  by  reason  of  such 
fragmentary  work  as  Coleridge.  Not 
to  speak  of  those  poems  which  he  only 
planned  and  never  attempted  to  exe- 
cute (and  they  are  legion)  there  are 
still  at  least  four  important  poems  left 
in  different  stages  of  imperfection,  'The 
Three  Graves,"  "The  Wanderings  of 
Cain,"  "The  Ballad  of  the  Dark  Ladle," 
and  "Chrlstabel."  One  of  these  frag- 
ments gave  Charles  Lamb  the  hint  for 
a  Joke  at  his  friend's  foible.  In  perhaps 
the  most  whimsical  of  all  his  delightful 
letters,  to  Manning  in  China,  by  way 
of  upbraiding  him  for  his  long  exile  he 
affects  to  warn  him  that  when  he  does 
return  he  must  expect  to  see  no  more 
of  the  old  familiar  faces;  Mary,  Martin 
Burney,  Godwin,  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth,—all  are  gone.  "Poor  CoL,  but 
two  days  before  he  died  he  wrote  to  a 
bookseller  proposing  an  epic  poem  on 
the  'Wanderings  of  Cain*  In  twenty- 
four  books.  It  is  said  he  has  left  behind 
him  more  than  forty  thousand  treatises 
in  criticism,  metaphysics,  and  divinity, 
but  few  of  them  in  a  state  of  comple- 
tion." Never  was  there  a  writer  whose 
performances  bore  such  a  small  pro- 
portion to  his  promises,  and  if  he  had 
carried  out  all  his  projects  and  filled  in 
all  his  outlines,  he  would  have  been  one 
of  the  most  voluminous  writers  in  the 
whole  dynasty  of  poets. 

One  of  the  gravest  charges  that  may 
be  brought  against  Coleridge  by  a  dis- 
ciple is  his  persistent  neglect  of 
"Chrlstabel."  Of  the  poem  containing 
the  story  of  that  interesting  maiden 
we  have  but  two  cantos  or  parts,  the 
only  two  that  were  ever  written,  and 
these  were  not  published  until  1816. 
And  yet,  as  Coleridge's  preface  informs 
us,  the  first  part  was  actually  written 
in  1797,  and  the  second  in  1800.  He 
mentions  this  to  clear  himself  from  a 
charge  of  plagiarism,  and  to  show 
that,  though  later  in  appearance,  his 
poem  was  antecedent  in  date  to  the 
works  of  Scott  and  Byron  composed 
In  a  similar  metre,  the  first  part  at 
any  rate  having  circulated  in  manu- 
script many  years  before  its  public 
appearance. 

The    paragraph     in     the    aforesaid 


preface  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  author.  **As  in  my  very  first 
conception  of  the  tale,"  he  writes,  "I 
had  the  whole  present  to  my  mind 
with  the  wholeness  no  less  than  with 
the  liveliness  of  a  vision,  I  trust  I  shall 
be  able  to  embody  in  verse  the  thr«e 
parts  yet  to  come,  in  the  coune  of  the 
present  year,"  In  the  edition  of  1828 
the  whole  sentence  was  repeated  with 
the  exception  of  the  words  we  have 
italicized.  If,  then,  this  was  the  case, 
why  did  he  not  finish  it,  or  at  least 
set  himself  to  the  task?  In  opposition 
to  Coleridge's  statement  we  have  the 
evidence  of  Wordsworth,  who  de- 
clared that  in  his  belief  the  author 
had  never  "conceived  in  his  own 
mind  any  definite  plan  for  it  .  .  . 
he  had  never  heard  from  him  any 
plan  for  finishing  it."  Wordsworth 
did  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his 
friend  when  he  asserted  the  contrary; 
"but,"  said  he,  "schemes  of  this  sort 
passed  rapidly  and  vividly  through 
his  mind,  and  so  impressed  him  that 
he  often  fancied  he  had  arranged 
things  which  really  and  upon  trial 
proved  to  be  mere  embryos."  That 
Wordsworth  was  right  may  be  gath* 
ered  from  the  fact  that,  while  in  the 
original  preface  Coleridge  speaks  of 
the  plan  as  being  quite  perfected  in 
his  imind,  he  writes  at  another  ttoe: 
"If  I  should  finish  'Chrlstabel'  I  should 
certainly  extend  it  and  give  new 
characters  and  a  greater  number. 
.  .  .  If  a  genial  recurrence  of  the 
ray  divine  should  occur  for  a  few 
weeks  I  shall  certainly  attempt  it.  I 
had  the  whole  of  the  two  cantos  in 
my  mind  before  I  began  it."  And 
yet  again  in  1833,  the  year  before  ne 
died,  he  returns  to  the  old  subject: 
"The  reason  of  my  not  finishing 
'Chrlstabel'  is  not  that  I  did  not 
know  how  to  do  It,  for  I  have,  as  I 
always  had,  the  whole  plan  entirely 
from  beginning  to  end  in  my  mind; 
but  I  fear  I  could  not  carry  out  with 
equal  success  the  execution  of  the 
idea,  an  extremely  subtle  and  difficult 


one. 


ft 


Gillman  gives   a   sketch   of  the   re- 
mainder of  the  poem  which  he  declares 
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it  was  the  intention  of  the  poet   to 
follow.     In    it    is    related    how    the 
supernatural   Geraldine   is   obliged  to 
cease  the  impersonation  of  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Roland  de  Vaux,  and  changes 
her  appearance  to  that  of  the  absent 
accepted    lover    of    Ghristabel.     The 
baron     and     his     daughter,     >though 
uneasy,  are  both  unsuspicious  of  the 
charm,    and    the    marriage    between 
Ghristabel  and  the  serpent-woman  is 
about   to   take   place   when   the   real 
suitor  enters.    Amid  general  conster- 
nation    Geraldine     disappears     (like 
Lamia  in  Keats's  poem),  the  castle  bell 
•tolls,  the  voice  of  Ghristabers  mother 
is  heard  in  (fulfilment  of  the  old  proph- 
ecy, and  the  rightful  marriage  is  cele- 
brated.    Whether   this   is   the   actual 
scheme  that  Goleridge  had  floating  be- 
fore his  mind's  eye  can  never  be  known; 
nor  do  we  know  exactly  whether  to 
regret    that    the    poem     was    never 
finished.     Gertainly     we     should     all 
regret  a  conclusion  unworthy  of  the 
first  two  cantos.    Lamb,  indeed,  was 
content  with  the  first,  and  was  afraid 
that  any  addition  would  spoil  it:  "I  was 
very  angry,"  he  writes,  •*when  I  first 
heard  that  he  had  written  a  second 
canto,  and  that  he  intended  to  finish 
it."    An  attempt  was  made  to  complete 
it   by   another  band,   in   1815,   before 
the    actual    publication    of    the    first 
parts;    and    another    similar    attempt 
appeared  in  Blacktoood's  Magazine  for 
June,  1819,  signed  Morgan  O'Doherty, 
and    understood    to    be    by    Maginn. 
Goleridge  says  of  it:  "I  laughed  heartily 
at  the  continuation  in  Blacktoood.  .  .  . 
I   do   not   doubt   that   it   gave    more 
pleasure,  and  to  a  greater  number,  than 
a  continuation  by  myself  in  the  spirit  of 
the  first  two  cantos." 

There  is  a  touching  instance  of  the 
suddenness  with  which  an  author  is 
sometimes  snatched  away  from  his 
work  in  Goldsmith's  "Retaliation;" 
that  brilliant  series  of  mock  epitaphs 
which  hit  off  their  subjects  with  a  wit 
Pope  might  have  envied,  and  a  good- 
nature to  which  Pope  can  lay  little 
claim.  What  would  one  not  give,  as 
Macaulay  says,  for  sketches  from  the 
same  hand  of  Johnson  and  Gibbon  as 


happy  and  vivid  as  the  sketches  of 
Burke  and  Garrick!  What  a  cruel 
fate  has  left  the  portrait  of  Sir  Joshua 
unfinished! 

Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and  to  tell  you  my 

mind. 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind. 
His  pencil   was  striking,  resistless,   and 

grand; 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and 

bland: 
Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part. 
His  pencil  our  faces,   his   manners  our 

heart. 
To    coxcombs    averse,    yet    most    civilly 

steering: 
When  they  judged  without  skill  he  was 

still  hard  of  hearing; 
When    they   talked    of    their    Raphaels, 

Gorreggios  and  stuff 
He  shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took 

snuff. 
By  flattery  unspoiled 

and  then  In  the  middle  of  the  line  the 
writer  laid  down  the  pen  he  was  never 
to  use  agaia  Poor  dear  Goldsmith! 
One  of  the  most  lovable  flgures  in  all 
our  literature,  dead  in  the  prime  of 
his  life  and  the  heyday  of  his  repu- 
tation! ''Let  not  his  faults  bcf 
remembered;  he  was  a  very  great 
man." 

How  swift,  too,  was  the  blow  that 
struck  Dickens  down  on  that  summer^s 
day  flve-and-twenty  years  ago.  Rich, 
happy,  universally  honored,  rejoicing 
in  his  prosperity  and  in  his  power  of 
giving  pleasure  to  others,  he  worked 
faithfully  to  the  last.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life  his  labors  as  a  novelist 
had  been  somewhat  interrupted,  and 
from  1861,  when  "Great  Expectations" 
was  completed,  until  1870  only  one 
novel  had  come  from  his  busy  pen,  and 
that  not  one  of  the  best.  But  iu  that 
latter  year  (or,  rather,  in  the  close  of 
1869)  after  months  of  the  most  untiring 
exertloxis,  travelling,  lecturing,  and 
reading,  he  turned  again  to  his  true 
vocation,  and  began  "The  Mystery  of 
Bdwin  Drood."  There  is  no  trace  of 
fatigue  in  it,  no  sign  of  lessening 
vitality.  He  was  working  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  made  his  own  and 
he  was  happy  in  his  work.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th  of  June,  1870,  he  had 
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been  writing  In  the  little  chalet  In 
the  grounds  of  his  house  at  Gad's 
Hill,  writing  cheerfully,  hopefully. 
Contrary  to  his  usual  custom  he  had 
resumed  work  after  lunch,  and  con- 
tinued it  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  afternoon.  Then  he  walked  hack 
to  the  house  he  was  neyer  again  to 
leave  alive.  He  had  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  a  friend  in  London  for  the 
following  day,  but  it  was  never  kept. 
By  the  evening  of  the  9th  he  was  dead, 
leaving  "The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood" 
a  mystery  still,  though  one,  it  may  be, 
that  does  not  need  much  unravelling. 

Like  his  great  predecessor  Scott, 
Dickens  died  in  harness,  died  as  he 
lived  and  as  he  wished  to  die,  honest, 
independent,  and  hard-working  to  the 
end.  Scott,  too,  left  a  tale  untold, 
**The  Siege  of  Malta,"  written  while 
he  was  on  ihis  last  futile  Journey  in 
search  of  health.  Although  a  good 
part  of  this  work  was  executed,  it  has 
never  been  published,  and  we  must 
all  re-echo  Lockhart's  hope  that  it 
never  will  be.  Scott,  at  least,  like 
Dickens,  died  in  the  presence  of  those 
he  loved.  Thackeray,  the  third  of 
the  triad  whose  names  are  so  mutually 
suggestive,  bore  his  last  struggle  in 
solitude  and  passed  away  In  the  night, 
not  without  pain,  an  old  grey-headed 
man  of  fifty-two.  He  had  resigned  the 
editorship  of  the  ComMll  Magazine  in 
1862,  though  he  continued  to  write  reg- 
ularly for  it.  In  its  columns,  besides 
the  delightful  ''Roundabout  Papers" 
appeared  "The  Adventures  of  Philip," 
"Lovel  the  Widower,"  and  that  unfin- 
ished book  which  gives  him  a  place  in 
these  pages.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
"Denis  Duval"  promised  to  rank  with 
his  best  work,  and  he  had  certainly 
given  more  pains  to  it  than  he  had  al- 
ways been  willing,  or  able,  to  give  in 
his  later  years.  Unhappily  but  seven 
chapters  had  been  completed  when  in 
the  early  hours  of  Christmas  Eve,  1863, 
the  great  writer  died.  His  death  was 
almost  as  sudden  as  that  of  his  friendly 
rival  Dickens,  who  saw  him  only  a 
week  before  the  end  and  described  him 
as  being  "cheerful  and  looking  very 
bright." 
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Another  and  more  recent  death 
has  left  the  world  of  letters  poorer, 
and  drawn  a  word  of  pity  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  When  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  died  at  the  end  of 
1894  there  was  left  a  vacant  place 
that  no  one  has  shown  himself  quite 
capable  of  filling;  and  although  it 
may  be  that  only  those  who  knew 
him  well  can  fully  appreciate  his  life 
and  his  worth,  still  there  was  general 
sympathy  and  sorrow  when  the  news 
reached  us  of  that  sudden  death,  and 
of  the  lonely  grave  on  the  crest  of  a 
Samoan  hill.  He  also  has  left  books 
unfinished;  works  in  the  process  of 
being  moulded  by  his  hand,  and  still 
waiting  the  final  touches  that  they  can 
never  receive. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
MEMOIBS  OF  THE  DUG  DE  PEBSIOKY. 

BT   SABL  COWPEB. 

The  followers  and  courtiers  of  Napo- 
leon the  Third  were  not  as  a  rule  ob- 
jects of  admiration  or  interest.  He 
himself  in  his  "Life  of  Csesar"  has 
complained  of  the  comparative  worth- 
lessness  and  inferiority  of  the  instru- 
ments of  which  a  usurper  has  to  make 
use.  Kinglake  has  shown  us  with  ex- 
aggerated coloring  what  men  he  relied 
upon  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d*Etat,  and 
the  catastrophe  of  1870,  with  the  ap- 
palling state  of  rottenness  and  disor- 
ganization which  it  revealed,  shows 
that  the  end  was  in  this  respect  even 
worse  than  the  beginning. 

It  is  not  among  these  unprincipled 
adventurers  that  we  would  naturally 
seek  a  hero.  But  it  has  always  struck 
me  that  the  Due  de  Persigny  was  one 
of  the  best  of  them.  There  is  even  a 
certain  amount  ef  interest  attached  to 
his  career,  and  we  cannot  trace  it  tn 
these  volumes  or  elsewhere  without 
considerable  sympathy.  His  enthusi- 
asm for  tne  Napoleonic  idea  was  as 
genuine  as  any  enthusiasm  ever  was. 
It  amounted  to  fanaticism.  He  grasped 
it  thoroughly,  and  all  the  good  and  all 
the  bad  advice  which  he  ever  gave  came 
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from  a  readiness  on  all  occasions  to 
push  It  to  its  utmost  limit.  If  he  was 
not  altogether  free  from  the  self-seeking 
which  infected  the  whole  gang,  it  was 
always  subordinate  to  an  unswerving 
and  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  cause 
and  to  the  individual  who  represented 
it,  "le  neveu  de  rBmpereur,"  as  he 
loved  to  call  him  to  the  last. 

The  etory  of  his  adoption  of  the  Napo- 
leonic creed  reads,  if  I  may  say  so  with- 
out profanity,  like  one  of  those  sudden 
conversions  of  which  we  are  sometimes 
told  by  the  adherents  of  a  certain  re- 
ligious school.  Of  an  old  and  respecta- 
ble family,  connected  by  tradition  with 
the  Legitimist  party,  he  began  life  as 
a  lieutenant  of  Hussars.  He  happened 
to  be  in  Germany  on  business  connected 
with  his  property.  Young  and  reckless, 
he  abandoned  the  object  of  his  journey 
in  punuit  of  a  lady  with  whom  he  had 
accidentally  become  acquainted.  On 
his  way  to  the  town  where  they  were 
to  meet  he  passed  a  carriage  with  a 
young  man  in  cadet's  uniform,  and  was 
struck  by  the  curiosity  with  which  the 
bystanders  regarded  it,  and  the  cry  of 
"Vive  Napol6on"  with  which  his  own 
driver  greeted  the  occupant  On  in- 
quiry he  found  that  this  was  the  young 
Louis  Buonaparte,  nephew  and  heir  to 
the  great  Napoleon.  It  struck  him  that 
if  this  Interest  could  be  shown  in  the 
middle  of  Germany,  what  a  much 
stronger  feeling  there  must  be  in 
France.  A  whole  train  of  thought  was 
suddenly  set  in  motion.  He  had  for 
some  time,  like  many  others  of  his 
countrymen,  been  dissatisfied  and  dis- 
contented with  the  aspect  of  political 
affairs.  Of  the  three  parties  then  exist- 
ing, one  represented  the  nobles,  another 
the  middle  classes,  and  the  third  the 
people.  But  these  parties,  the  Legiti- 
mists, the  Orleanists,  and  the  Republi- 
cans were  hopelessly  antagonistic  to 
one  another.  Could  nothing  be  devised 
which  would  reconcile  what  was  best 
in  all  three?  This  was  the  problem  of 
the  day,  and  the  answer  to  it  seemed 
ready  to  band  and  only  to  be  stated 
to  be  immediately  adopted,  'ihe  sym- 
pathies and  aspirations  of  the  crowd 
embodied  in  a  single  man  representing 


a  great  tradition;  the  reorganization  of 
all  that  was  best  in  the  nobility  invig- 
orated by  a  large  infusion  of  new  blood; 
the  development  of  trade  and  commerce 
by  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  and 
stable  government— all  this  might  be 
dtected  by  the  Napoleonic  system,  and 
here  was  the  man  through  whom  it 
might  be  introduced.  By  the  time  he 
had  reached  his  destination  Persigny 
had  worked  himself  up  to  such  a  state 
of  excitement  that  he  had  altogether 
forgotten  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  He 
passed  the  night  in  walking  up  and 
down  his  room  in  the  hotel;  he  ended 
by  solemnly  dedicating  his  whole  life 
to  the  realization  of  his  dreams,  and  I 
may  add  that  the  resolution  he  then 
formed  was  persevered  In  till  the  day 
of  his  death. 

Persigny  was  not  the  only  man  in 
France  who  looked  back  with  enthu- 
siasm to  the  days  of  the  Great  Emperor, 
though  he  was  more  singular  perhaps 
at  first  in  his  belief  that  the  spirit  which 
animated  them  could  be  restored.  The 
part  of  Napoleon's  career  which  seems 
most  to  have  appealed  to  him,  and 
which  was  to  appeal  before  long  to 
many  besides  himself,  was  not  so  much 
the  dazzling  and  extraordinary  mili- 
tary successes  as  the  civil  administra- 
tion. If  anybody  wants  to  realize  what 
that  administration  was,  let  him  take 
one  short  period.  Let  him  read,  for  in- 
stance, the  history  of  those  marvellous 
three  years  which  followed  the  return 
from  Egypt  and  the  assumption  of  su- 
preme authority.  The  restoration  of 
order  out  of  chaos  throughout  the  coun- 
try; the  pacification  of  La  Vendue;  the 
putting  down  of  brigandage;  the  reoi^ 
ganization  of  the  confused  finances;  the 
making  of  canals  and  bridges  through- 
out the  country,  and  roads  which  are 
the  admiration  of  the  present  day;  the 
rapid  formation  of  that  delicate  and 
perfect  machinery  by  which  the  small- 
est intimation  from  the  head  of  the 
government  could  immediately  be  com- 
municated through  well-connected  chan- 
nels till  it  reached  every  town  and  even 
every  village  in  France;  the  new  code 
which  bears  his  name,  which  he  him- 
self took  such  a  large  part  in  frapiing, 
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and  which  will  probably  help  to  mould 
the  future  of  many  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  for  centuries  to  come;  the  rein- 
troduction  of  the  Catholic  religion  into 
France,  and  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Church  imposed  by  his  iron  will  alilce 
upon  the  pope  and  upon  the  Jacobins 
—tnese  are  measures  any  one  of  which 
would  have  made  the  reputation  of  any 
ordinary  man  if  it  had  been  the  work 
of  his  entire  life;  and  they  were  only 
part  of  what  was  completed  in  three 
years,  while  their  author  was  also  en- 
gaged in  preparing  and  carrying  out  the 
great  Marengo  campaign,  not  the  least 
brilliant  or  least  complicated  of  the 
many  which  he  conducted,  and  in  nego- 
tiations for  peace  with  every  court  in 
Burope. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  Persigny 
and  other  Frenchmen  of  the  day  must 
have  been  carried  away  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  reign  of  which  this  was  only 
a  short  period.  Even  an  Englishman 
who  reads  about  it  nearly  a  hundred 
years  afterwards,  however  satisfied  he 
may  be  with  the  parliamentary  system 
and  the  party  government  under  which 
his  own  country  has  so  long  flourished, 
will  feel  dazzled  as  he  reads.  And  at 
that  time  Frenchmen  as  a  rule  were  far 
from  satisfied  with  the  existing  regime. 
Napoleon's  glories  were  still  in  the 
recollection  of  living  men,  while  they 
had  almost  forgotten  the  disastrous  end 
of  his  career.  This  disastrous  end  was 
explained  by  the  dead  weight  of  over- 
whelming forces  brought  to  bear 
against  him;  a  weight  against  which 
no  man,  however  able,  and  no  nation, 
however  brave,  could  possibly  contend 
for  very  long.  Even  those  who  asked 
themselves  whether  the  mere  existence 
of  such  a  universal  coalition  against 
him  was  not  a  proof  of  something  want- 
ing either  in  the  character  or  the  fore- 
sight of  their  great  ruler  seem  to  have 
had  an  idea  that  the  faults  might  be 
avoided  in  the  future,  while  the  sys- 
tem which  in  many  ways  had  been  so 
successful  might  be  with  advantage  re- 
stored. An  appreciable  part  of  the 
nation  was  already  so  thoroughly  and 
deeply  dissatisfied  with  things  as  they 
were,  and  in  such  a  restless  state,  that 


it  was  ready  to  adopt  an-  theory  that 
might  hold  out  hopes  of  a  successful 
change;  but  some  years  were  still  to 
elapse  before  these  feelings  thoroughly 
permeated  the  nimsses. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  now  to  put  our- 
selves in  the  place  of  men  who  could 
for  a  moment  attribute  to  a  system 
what  was  really  the  work  of  the  un- 
rivalled genius  and  superhuman  energy 
of  a  single  man,  or  who  could  even 
dream  that  the  Napoleonic  regime  with- 
out Napoleon  could  do  anything  but 
mischief.  But  we  must  remember  that 
the  terrible  lesson  of  1870  had  not  in 
those  days  been  taught.  The  experi- 
ment had  not  been  tried.  The  inability 
of  an  ordinary  man  to  bear  the  neces- 
sary strain  for  any  length  of  time  had 
not  been  demonstrated,  or  the  certainty 
that  he  would  let  his  power  slide  into 
the  hands  of  irresponsible  and  unwor- 
thy subordinates.  The  French  have  al- 
ways been  fond  of  drawing  examples 
from  Roman  history.  They  found  one 
ready  to  hand  in  the  young  Octavius 
taking  advantage  of  the  prestige  of  his 
illustrious  uncle's  name  to  reconstitute 
an  empire  on  the  lines  which  that  uncle 
had  laid  down.  And  they  underrated 
the  great  ability  of  Octavius,  to  which 
his  success  was  so  largely  due.  The 
hereditary  principle  appeals  more 
strongly  to  the  human  heart  than  we 
always  Realize,  and,  in  spite  of  a  thou- 
sand examples  to  the  contrary,  men 
will  always  have  a  tendency  to  believe^ 
that  the  sons  or  other  relatives  of  a 
great  man  are  endowed  with  some  por- 
tion of  his  fortune  and  of  his  powers.- 
When  an  idea  once  lays  hold  of  our 
imagination,  we  cease  to  reason  and' 
are  unable  to  form  an  impartial  esti- 
mate of  results,  and  as  the  number  of 
people  infiuenced  becomes  larger,  the* 
blindness  increases.  Men  had  long  felt 
that  they  wanted  something.  Napole^ 
onism  seemed,  first  to  a  few  like  Per-' 
signy,  and  afterwards  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  French  nation,  to  supply  that 
want,  and  it  ended  by  being  adopted. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  altogether  re- 
pudiate the  notion  that  the  Second 
Empire  was  forced  upon  the  codhtry 
by  a  trick,  though  it  was  started  by 
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a  Irlck  in  the  Arst  Instance.  The  six 
million  votes  by  which  Louis  Napoleon 
was  elected  president  show  the  deep 
and  strong  feeling  which  prevailed 
among  the  masses.  The  army  was 
Avowedly  devoted  to  him,  and  the  opin- 
ion of  the  French  army  is  the  opinion 
of  a  large  and  Important  body  of  men. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  gallant 
people  like  the  French  would  have 
borne  for  eighteen  years  a  yoke  which 
tLey  really  detested.  For  theee  reasons 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
regime  of  1852  was  deliberately  adopted 
by  the  nation. 

This  book  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
a  memoir,  but  a  collection  of  papers 
written  in  retirement  during  the  three 
years  which  preceded  the  great  war. 
Each  paper  relates  to  some  one  partic- 
ular transaction  in  which  the  author 
took  a  leading  part  or  some  question  on 
which  he  had  expressed  an  opinion  at 
the  time  whic^A  he  wanted  to  leave  on 
record.  Before  touching  upon  a  few 
of  these  matters  let  us  put  together 
from  the  Preface  and  the  Biographical 
Notice  by  M.  Delaroft,  which  appears 
at  the  end,  and  from  the  Epilogue,  a 
short  summary  of  his  life. 

After  his  conversion,  of  which  I  have 
given  an  account,  M.  de  Persigny's 
first  step  was  to  start  a  review  in  which 
his  pidnciples  were  set  forth.  He  at  the 
same  time  did  a  great  deal  of  mission- 
ary work  in  a  private  way.  His  efforts 
were  looked  upon  coldly  by  tfie  brothers 
of  the  Great  Emperor  who  were  still 
alive,  but  he  found  greater  sympathy 
and  a  more  congenial  spirit  in  the 
nephew,  to  whom  he  very  soon  attached 
himself  in  the  closest  and  most  inti- 
mate manner.  He  was  with  him  in  his 
attempt  at  Strasburg,  and  afterwards 
at  Boulogne,  coming  out  of  both  at- 
tempts with  less  ridicule  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  Revolution  of 
1848  was  the  means  of  delivering  him 
from  prison,  where  he  had  been  shut 
up  since  the  affair  at^  Boulogne  and 
where  he  had  occupied  himself  with 
literary  work.  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  t)ie  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  as 
president,  filled  an  important  mission 
to  Berlin,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 


actors  in  the  coup  d*Etat,  After  this  he 
filled  some  of  the  highest  ofllces  in  the 
Btate.  He  was  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, then  ambassador  in  England, 
where  some  of  us  have  still  a  pleasant 
recollection  of  him,  and  then  minister 
of  the  interior  again.  The  adverse  elec- 
tions of  1863,  for  which,  by  his  own 
showing,  he  was  not  to  blame,  caused 
his  dismissal,  and  from  that  time  till 
the  end  he  retired  into  private  life,  the 
emperor  becoming  more  and  more  es- 
tranged from  him  every  day.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
writing  to  the  emperor  freely  and  vig- 
orously on  many  subjects  of  the  deep- 
est interest,  and  the  advice  which  he 
gave  and  the  warnings  which  he  ut- 
tered furnish  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting pages  of  this  book.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  wiar  he  wrote  a  most 
touching  letter,  begging  to  be  employed 
in  Paris,  or  to  be  allowed  to  accom- 
pany the  emperor  to  the  field,  which 
was  entirely  disregarded.  After  the 
crash  he  had,  like  other  Buonapartists, 
to  take  refuge  in  England.  The  editor 
tells  us  that,  taking  advantage  of  his 
ancient  relations  with  the  German  gov- 
ernment, he  succeeded  in  opening  nego- 
tiations and  would  have  obtained  terms 
far  more  favorable  to  France  than  were 
ultimately  granted,  but  the  empress  re- 
fused her  consent.  Whatever  may  be 
the  exact  truth  of  this  story,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  was  soon  after  led 
away  by  his  passionate  disposition  to 
use  language  whi<^  was  repeated,  and 
which  caused  a  final  rupture  with  the 
master  whom  he  had  served  so  de- 
votedly for  so  many  years.  Little  more 
remains  to  be  told.  After  the  peace  he 
refused  an  offer  of  his  D^artment  to 
elect  him  to  the  Assembly,  but  he  re- 
turned to  France.  His  life  was  embit- 
tered not  only  by  public  disappointment, 
but  by  domestic  trouble  over  which  a 
decorous  veil  is  drawn.  An  attack  of 
paralysis  followed,  from  which  he  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  be  conveyed  to 
Nice,  attended  only  by  his  valet.  He 
was  joined  there  by  his  faithful  friend 
and  former  private  secretary,  who  edits 
these  memoirs,  who  was  in  time  to  find 
him  tn  full  possession  of  his  faculties 
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and  was  with  him  at  his  death.  The 
emperor,  who  had  been  duly  informed 
of  all  the  incidents  of  his  illness,  made 
no  sign  till  it  was  too  late,  and  then 
the  letter  was  so  short  and  cold  that 
we  are  inclined  to  agfee  with  the  editor 
that  it  was  a  mercy  that  it  did  not  ar- 
rive before. 

1    have    said    that   when    Persigny 
adopted  the  Napoleonic  idea  he  grasped 
it  thoroughly.    He  could  admire  and 
appreciate  the  working  of  our  English 
system,  both  constitutional  and  local, 
but  he  did  not  think  it  compatible  with 
the  genius  of  the  French  people,  still 
less  did  he  think  that  it  was  possible 
io  combine  the  two  theories.    Any  at- 
tempt to   temper   absolute   authority 
founded    upon    the    deyotion    of    the 
masses,  supported  by  the  army,  and 
exercised  through  a  highly  organized 
ciTil  service,  by  the  debates  of  a  parlia- 
ment or  the  principle  of  election,  ap- 
plied   otherwise    than    by    universal 
suffrage,  of  a  simple  "Yes  or  No"  char- 
acter and  directed  to  some  plain,  defi- 
nite question,  seemed  to  him  only  a 
source  of  weakness  and  confusion.    He 
seems  also  to  have  been  quite  alive  to 
the  evil  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  scheme,  and  which  gradually 
undermined  the  government— the  dan- 
ger, I  mean,  of  the  chief  of  the  State, 
from  indolence  or  indecision  or  easy 
good  nature,  letting  control  slip  from 
his  own  hands  and  be  usurped  by  un- 
scrupulous  and   irresponsible   persons 
in  a  nominally  subordinate  position. 

If  we  can  assume  for  the  moment  that 
the  Napoleonic  idea  was  a  sound  one, 
Persigny's  advice  ceems  generally  to 
have  been  good. 

When  the  president  had  been  elected, 
his  first  duty  was  to  swear  to  observe 
the  Oonstitutlon.  Persigny  saw  at 
once  the  difficulties  to  which  this  would 
lead,  and  strongly  advised  him  to  re- 
fuse to  swear  until  the  Oonstitutlon 
was  referred  to  a  plebiscite  of  the  peo- 
ple; but  his  advice  was  disregarded. 

The  prefects  had  all  been  appointed 
by  the  advanced  Republican  party,  but 
were  removable.  He  strongly  ur^ed 
that  they  should  be  removed  and  trust- 
worthy men  substituted.   When  we  re- 


member the  immense  influence  of  the 
prefects  and  other  local  authorities  in 
French  elections,  we  can  see  what  ad- 
vantage would  have  arisen  from  this; 
5ut  it  was  not  done. 

I  pass  over  che  negotiations  with  the 
two  Royalist  parties  to  work  together 
during  the  election  against  what  he 
calls  the  Socialists  and  Anarchists, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  next  paper. 

When  the  ministers,  in  a  panic  at  the 
revoluticmary  state  of  Paris,  vrished  to 
send  for  General  Bugeaud,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  principal  French  army, 
and  whose  headquarters  were  at  Lyons, 
Persigiiy  strongly  opposed  such  a  step 
on  the  ground  that  the  one  all-impor- 
tant thing  was  to  keep  the  army  from 
fraternizing  with  the  Insurgents,  and 
that  to  take  away  from  his  post  at  such 
a  moment  a  general  to  whom  the  sol- 
diers were  devoted,  and  whose  adhe- 
sion to  the  cause  of  order  could  be 
counted  upon,  would  be  fatal.  The 
president,  with  characteristic  incon- 
sistency, accepted  the  advice  of  the 
ministers,  but  sent  Persigny  to  carry 
it  out.  Persigny  managed  to  delay 
Bugeaud*s  Journey  to  Paris,'  and  was 
with  him  at  Lyons  during  the  general 
election.  All  the  first  elections  went  in 
fiavor  of  the  Socialists  and  Democrats, 
and  it  looked  as  if  they  were  going  to 
sweep  the  country.  It  is  curious  to  see 
that  if  they  had  done  so  Bugeaud  was 
prepared  to  march  straight  upon  Paris, 
Join  hands  with  Ghangamler,  and  put 
the  extreme  party  down  with  a  strong 
hand.  The  tide,  however,  turned,  and 
the  news  of  Gonservvitive  successes 
came  pouring  In  till  a  substantial  ma- 
jority was  assured. 

We  now  come  to  the  armed  demon- 
stration in  the  streets  of  Paris,  organ- 
ized by  the  Bxtreme  Left  and  put  down 
by  the  powerful  and  skilful  measures 
of  Ghangamler,  who  commanded  the 
troops  in  that  city  and  its  neighbor- 
hood. Persigny  wished  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  to  procure  the  expulsion  of 
the  most  prominent  democratic  mem- 
bers from  the  Assembly,  but  without 
success. 

The  president,  sick  of  the  bondage  in 
which  he  was  kept  by  the  ministers. 
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^hom  he  felt  himself  compelled  to 
choose,  and  by  a  hostile  and  suspicious 
Assembly,  found  relief  at  this  time  by 
a  series  of  progresses  through  France 
and  by  delivering  speeches  which,  by 
their  imprudence,  seem  to  have  alarmed 
his  best  friends.  But  the  public  voice 
declared  itself  more  and  more  in  his 
favor;  no  efforts  made  by  his  oppo- 
nents, no  mistakes  made  by  himself, 
could  arrest  the  rising  tide.  Frantic 
dread  of  Socialism  combined  with  en- 
thusiasm for  the  name  of  Napoleon 
promised  before  long  to  carry  every- 
thing before  them. 

At  this  point  we  are  carried  away 
from  France  into  Grermany.  The  name 
of  Persigny  was  connected  in  the  minds 
of  the  alarmed  and  embarrassed  min- 
isters with  the  actions  of  the  president, 
who  was  persuaded  to  send  him  away 
on  an  honorable  and  important  mis- 
sion into  Germany,  ostensibly  to  ascer- 
tain if  possible  what  part  Prussia  in- 
tended to  take  with  regard  to  the  union 
of  Germany,  which  was  even  then  pro- 
jected, but  on  very  different  lines  from 
those  on  which  it  was  long  afterwards 
carried  out.  He  had  also  secret  instruc- 
tions to  find  out  the  real  feelings  of  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  country  as  to 
the  assumption  of  greater  power  by 
Louis  Napoleon. 

The  account  of  the  German  mission 
is  interesting,  but  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  main  story. 

When  Persigny  returned,  relations 
were  already  very  much  strained  be- 
tween the  majority  of  the  Assembly 
and  the  president. 

A  great  deal  depended  upon  the  atti- 
tude of  Ohangamier,  who  commanded 
the  tro<^s  in  Paris.  Persigny  tried 
hard  to  gain  this  general,  but,  after 
some  hesitation,  he  declared  for  the 
Assembly.  An  imprudent  and  insubor- 
dinate speech  made  by  Ghangamier 
and  vehemently  applauded  by  the  ma- 
jority determined  the  president  to  dis- 
miss him  from  his  command.  The 
ministers  refused  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility and  resigned.  It  was  impossible 
to  form  another  ministry  from  within 
the  Assembly,  and  he  determined  to 
form  one  from  outside,  with  Persigny 


in  one  of  the  most  important  posts.  A 
ministry  of  absolutely  untried  men 
with  no  parliamentary  position  was  a 
most  serious  experiment,  and  Persigny, 
after  a  sleepless  night,  hit  upon  a  plan 
for  avoiding  it.  He  suspected  that  the 
ministers  were  in  secret  communication 
with  the  Opposition,  and  that  the  latter 
would  be  very  unwilling  that  they 
should  resign.  He  therefore  sent  for 
the  ministers  at  daybreak  in  the  name 
of  the  president,  intercepted  them, 
showed  them  his  own  appointment  and 
that  of  ihe  president's  other  friends, 
•and  gave  them  till  twelve  o'clock  to 
reconsider  their  resignation.  As  he 
foresaw,  the  Opposition  were  con- 
sulted, they  were  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect, and  by  their  solicitation  the  min- 
isters, as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  came 
back  and  announced  their  determina- 
tion to  remain  and  their  willingness  to 
dismiss  Ghangamier. 

This  leads  us  up  to  very  nearly  the 
eve  of  the  coup  d'Etat,  of  which  there 
is  no  mention  in  this  book,  and  to 
which  therefore  it  is  not  my  business 
to  allude. 

Persigny,  as  I  have  said,  was  made 
minister  of  the  interior,  perhaps  the 
most  important  post  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
policy  of  the  next  three  years.  We  are 
apt  to  forget  that  there  was  nine 
months'  interval  between  the  coup 
d*Etat  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
Empire.  We  may  read  here  how 
this  last  was  brought  about  against 
the  wish  of  the  president  and  the 
whole  Oouncil.  The  president  was  go- 
ing for  a  progress  in  the  south,  and 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  Persigny 
summoned  the  prefects  of  the  first 
three  or  four  departments  that  he  was 
to  visit  and  arranged  with  them  that 
a  cry  of  "Vive  Nap<^6on  Trois!"  should 
be  raised  by  the  crowd.  When  once 
started,  this  cry  was  taken  up  immedi- 
ately and  with  ever-increasuig  yehe> 
mence  by  the  whole  country,  and  the 
hand  of  the  hesitating  president  was 
forced. 

It  was  Persigny  who,  by  intrigue  and 
management,  got  the  Glvil  List  fixed  at 
1,000,0001.  instead  of  less  than  half  that 
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sum.  It  was  Persigny  who  first  con- 
ceived and  warmly  pressed  the  idea  of 
the  English  Alliance.  He  threw  all  his 
weight  in  favor  of  taking  a  strong  line 
a^ain.,t  Russia,  and  had  his  full  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  Crimean  War. 
It  was  he  who  inaugurated  the  plan 
of  inducing  the  city  of  Paris  to  raise 
large  sums  by  loans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  town  and  who  brought 
Haussmann  to  the  notice  of  the  em- 
peror. 

In  1855  he  was  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  London  and,  his  personal  con- 
fact  with  the  emperor  being  for  a 
time  broken,  his  influence  began  to 
wane. 

The  rest  of  the  book,  amounting  to 
nearly  half,  is  a  continuous  record  of 
disregarded  advice,  and,  to  put  it  at 
tne  lowest,  it  Is  at  least  fortunate  for 
Persigny's  memory  that  the  time  when 
he  lost  his  fnfluence  coincides  with  that 
in  which  the  lustre  of  the  Empire  began 
to  decline. 

We  have  no  notice  of  the  Italian  War, 
but  there  is  a  good  paper  remonstrating 
against  allowing  Lamorici^re  to  take 
command  of  the  papal  army  in  1860, 
and  strongly  urging  that  if  he  was  to 
go  he  and  his  army  should  undertake 
the  odious  task  of  garrisoning  Rome 
and  the  French  army  should  guard  the 
frontier  of  the  papal  States.  This 
seems  sound  advice  if  the  emperor 
really  wished,  as  I  suppose  he  did,  to 
prevent  the  Italian  government  from 
attacking  the  pope.  But  the  imperial 
policy  at  this  time  appears  so  confused 
and  contradictory  that  it  is  difllcult  to 
follow. 

In  1864  the  emperor  gave  great  of- 
fence to  the  Faubourg  St.-Gtermain  by 
creating  a  young  courtier  Due  de  Mont- 
morency. His  mother,  it  is  true,  be- 
longed to  that  ancient  family,  but 
would  not  have  been  the  representative 
even  if  it  had  been  a  female  title,  and 
the  last  male  was  still  alive.  Persigny 
tried  to  prevent  this,  and  as  it  was 
instigated  by  the  empress,  the  remon- 
strance was  not  calculated  to  please 
her.  This  was  not  her  only  grievance 
against  him,  and  it  is  notorious  that 
her  strong  dislike  was  one  of  the  rea- 


sons of  the  emperor's  growing  estrange- 
ment. 

The  most  interesting  paper  in  the 
book  is  one  on  administrative  reform 
in  1866.  It  contains  a  note  presented 
to  the  emperor  in  that  year  full  of 
plain  speaking  and  startling  disclos- 
ures; a  note  which  breathes  a  still  un- 
swerving faith  in  the  power  of  the 
name  and  memory  of  the  Great  Napo- 
leon in  France,  but  a  sad  sense  of 
declining  vigor  and  growing  misman- 
agement at  home  and  abroad— particu- 
larly at  home.  A  strong  central 
government  acting  through  the  pre- 
fects was  the  essence  of  Imperialism. 
Now,  under  pretence  of  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  deputies  in  good  humor, 
ah  patronage  had  been  transferred 
from  the  prefects  to  the  ministers,  and 
all  local  affairs  had  drifted  into  being 
managed  from  Paris  by  a  grasping 
bureaucracy— a  bureaucracy  not  even 
united  in  itself,  but  divided  into  differ- 
ent departments,  often  in  conflict  with 
one  another.  Confusion  was  the  result, 
and  the  most  disgraceful  dishonesty. 
Everybody  in  a  provincial  town  who 
had  a  friend  in  a  government  ofllce  in 
Paris  could  get  a  Job  done  for  himself, 
while  the  prefect  was  powerless,  though 
still  supposed  to  be  politically  respon- 
sible. The  object  of  the  note  was  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  prefects  for 
election  purposes;  but  it  is  chiefly  in- 
teresting for  the  lurid  light  which  it 
casts  upon  the  state  of  administration. 
All  the  evils  of  centralization  appear 
to  have  existed  without  the  advantages; 
In  the  provinces,  helpless  dependence 
upon  the  capital;  in  the  capital  weak- 
ness, disunion,  and  hideous  corruption; 
and  an  emperor  who  in  theory  managed 
everjrthing  with  his  own  hand,  letting 
eversrthing  slide.  In  this  powerful  and 
valuable  paper  Persigny,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  indignantly  repudiating  the 
notion,  more  than  hints  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public  the  mind  of  the 
emperor  was  become  weakened  and  his 
character  enervated.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  emperor's  kindly  and  philosophic 
nature  that  he  received  this  plain- 
spoken  memorial  not  only  without  any 
displeasure,  but  with  an  expression  of 
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warm  approbation.  But  it  was  put 
aside.  Whenever  the  subject  was  af- 
terwards referred  to,  old  objections 
which  had  been  already  answered  were 
again  and  again  brought  forward,  and 
nothing  was  done.  Nothing  indeed 
could  be  done  to  break  through  the 
trammels  Mrith  which  the  emperor  was 
by  this  time  surrounded  without  an 
effort  of  which  he  was  no  longer  ca- 
pable. 

Many  of  the  ensuing  pages  are  de- 
voted to  what  Persigny  considers  the 
miserable  drifting  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment during  the  war  between 
Prussia  and  Austria,  and  the  golden 
opportunities  of  making  advantageous 
terms  with  either  of  those  powers 
which  were  one  after  another  thrown 
away.  Persigny*s  own  pet  scheme  was 
to  manoeuvre  for  the  establishment  of 
a  group  of  small  German  States  be- 
tween the  French  frontier  and  the 
Rhine,  allowing  Prussia  to  take  ample 
compensation  in  any  other  part  of  Ger- 
many she  chose.  But  this  was  only  one 
of  many  policies  which  might  have 
been  adopted.  Everybody  seems  to 
have  been  under  the  impression  that, 
when  the  emperor  had  met  Bismarck 
at  BianAtz  in  1865,  some  secret  arrange- 
ment had  been  made,  in  return  for 
which  France  was  to  remain  quiet,  and, 
when  it  gradually  transpired  that  noth- 
ing had  been  arranged  at  all,  people 
could  hardly  believe  it.  There  were  in- 
deed two  reasons  for  the  passive  con- 
duct of  France.  The  army  had  been 
allowed  to  run  down,  and  nobody  ex- 
pected that  the  war  would  be  so  quickly 
over,  or  leave  the  victorious  party  so 
little  exhausted,  so  that,  though  the 
army  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed 
to  run  down,  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  at- 
tribute the  poor  figure  made  by  the 
country  at  this  time  entirely  to  the  in- 
ertness of  the  emperor. 

The  last  portion  of  this  volume  to 
which  I  shall  refer  contains  a  memorial 
presented  to  the  emperor  in  1867  upon 
the  presence  of  the  empress  in  the 
Council.  This  was  couched  in  the  most 
guarded  and  courteous  language,  fortu- 
nately enough,  as  it  happened,  for  it 
was   opened    by    the   empress    before 


reaching  her  husband's  hands.  Care- 
fully worded  as  it  was,  it  naturally 
filled  her  with  a  good  deal  of  indigna- 
tion, though  greatly  to  her  credit  she 
was  sufficiently  Impressed  by  it  to 
gradually  discontinue  her  attendance. 
After  lamenting  that  all  the  checks  and 
failures  of  the  last  few  years  as  to 
Poland  and  Mexico  and  as  to  the  nego- 
tiations following  the  campaign  of 
Sadowa  were  ascribed  by  the  public, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  he  does  not 
say,  to  the  iucfiuence  of  the  empress, 
and  pointing  out  the  harm  which  this 
impression  Is  likely  to  do  her  if  she 
ever  becomes  regent,  he  lays  great 
stress  upon  ihe  evils  of  duality  in  the 
Council,  the  existence  of  two  opposite 
parties,  the  difficulties  which  time- 
serving ministers  felt  in  choosing  be- 
tween the  two,  and  the  vacillating, 
uncertain  poUcy  which  was  the  result. 
He  strongly  urges  that  at  all  events 
the  differences  between  the  sovereign 
and  his  consort  might  be  adjusted  be- 
forehand, even  if  his  advice  is  not  lis- 
tened to— that  the  latter  should  cease 
altogether  to  appear.  This  paper  is 
valuable  for  the  light  if  incidentally 
throws  upon  the  scenes  that  must  have 
taken  place,  the  undignified  contentions 
between  man  and  wife  which  scandal- 
iased  the  Council  and  brought  contempt 
upon  the  emperor,  and  the  unmixed 
harm  which  was  done  by  a  brilliant 
and  accomplisaed  lady  who,  acting  as 
regent  with  a  full  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  surrounded  by  ministers  of 
her  own  choice,  might  have  played  a 
creditable  part  The  fact  Is  many 
women— an  extraordinarily  large  nun> 
ber  in  proportion  to  those  who  have 
held  the  sceptre^have  made  most  ad- 
mirable sovereigns;  but  no  man  who 
has  allowed  his  public  conduct  to  be 
materially  influenced  by  a  wife  or  a 
mistress  has  ever  had  a  glorious  reign^ 
and  a  woman  by  breaking  in  spasmod- 
ically and  capriciously  only  weakens 
and  hampers  a  policy  which  she  is  un- 
able to  control. 

The  main  interest  of  these  memoirs 
lies  in  the  glimpses  which  they  give  of 
the  real  working  of  the  Napoleonic  sys- 
tem ft9  it  ^en  was,  and  as  it  always 
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must  be  in  the  hands  of  any  man  but 
one  of  transcendent  ability.  The  les- 
son which  they  teach  us  would  be 
thrown  away  if  we  were  to  regard 
]!k)uis  Napoleon  as  at  all  below  the  av- 
erage in  intellect  and  power.  Judging 
him  as  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  and  as  far  as  we  can  form  a  fair 
estimate,  he  was  in  some  respects  su- 
perior to  most  people.  In  English  soci- 
ety it  is  true  that  when  young  he  had 
been  considered  a  dull  man,  but  the 
same  thing  has  been  often  said  of  men 
of  the  most  solid  abilities,  and  the  tal- 
ents that  conduce  to  conversational 
brilliancy  are  not  always  a  test  of  a 
man's  real  calibre.  He  was  capable  of 
grasping  a  great  idea,  and  steadily  ad- 
hering to  it  for  long  years  together. 
He  had  the  golden  gift  of  silence,  which 
is  not  so  superficial  or  so  ordinary  a 
quality  as  is  sometimes  imagined.  He 
had  pondered  much  over  many  sub- 
jects, and  his  mind  was  stored  with 
varied  information  and  much  original 
thought  He  was,  at  all  events  in  those 
days,  capable  of  vigorous  action  on  an 
emergency.  The  charge  of  personal 
cowardice  brought  against  him  by 
Kinglake  only  brings  disgrace  upon 
the  writer,  and  is  not  supported  by  a 
shred  of  evidence  beyond  the  merest 
gossip  of  malignant  enemies.  When 
we  consider  that  the  same  charge  was 
brought  against  Marlborough  and 
Oromwell,  and  the  great  Napoleon 
himself,  we  may  see  how  far  the  malice 
of  enemies  may  go  and  dismiss  it  with 
the  words  used  by  the  object  of  it  when 
he  read  Kinglake's  chapter,  '*0'est 
indigne."  He  had  many  amiable  qual- 
ities. That  he  could  bear  plain  speak- 
ing without  a  shadow  of  resentment 
the  book  before  us  amply  testifies. 
He  took  pleasure  in  doing  acts  of  kind- 
ness, and  it  was  a  real  pain  to  him  to 
give  pain  to  others.  He  was  a  placable 
euCTny  and  in  general  a  staunch  friend, 
so  much  so  that  his  cold  letter  to  Per- 
signy on  his  deathbed  jars  upon  us  as 
being  completely  different  from  what  we 
should  expect.  In  private  life  and  even 
in  a  considerable  position  in  a  free 
country  he  would  have  been  respected. 
B^  jnighf  ey^  Jiffy^  fllted  high  oflBce 


for  some  years  with  credit  and  left  a 
good  reputation  behind,  and  if  he  had 
been  bom  heir  to  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy with  A  settled  government  he 
would  probably  have  been  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  kings. 

How  came  it  then  that  his  reign  was 
so  disastrous  to  his  country,  and  ended 
in  so  dark  a  calamity?  It  is  true  that 
he  had  serious  faults.  He  was  indolent 
as  regards  the  details  of  business  and, 
like  most  philosophic  men  who  are  in- 
clined and  accustomed  to  look  on  both 
sides  of  every  question,  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind.  He 
early  acquired  a  habit  of  postponing 
a  decision  and  hiding  irresolution  under 
a  veil  of  mystery.  This  grew  upon 
him  as  he  became  older  and  as  his 
health  declined.  It  increased,  as  all 
faults  will  increase,  by  his  giving  way 
to  it,  till,  towards  the  end,  the  springs 
of  action  seem  to  have  been  altogether 
broken.  But  indeed  the  task  he  had 
undertaken  was  altogether  beyond  his 
strength.  One  of  the  incidental  advan- 
tages of  our  own  system  of  govern- 
ment is'that  in  general,  after  at  most 
six  years,  there  is  a  total  change  of 
ministry  and  the  burden  is  removed  to 
other  shoulders.  An  absolute  monarch 
also,  accustomed  by  tradition  to  dele- 
gate his  power,  may  change  his  min- 
isters as  soon  as  they  begin  to  get  stale. 
But  Napoleon  the  Third  could  not  dele- 
gate his  power.  To  begin  with,  though, 
as  I  believe,  the  heart  of  the  masses 
was  with  him  and  the  army  was  at 
his  disposal,  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
finding  experienced  men  who  were 
willing  to  act  under  him.  He  could 
under  no  circumstances  commit  all  his 
authority  to  a  single  man.  Louis  the 
Thirteenth  might  employ  a  Richelieu, 
the  Emperor  Francis  a  Mettemlch,  the 
Emperor  William  a  Bismarck,  without 
fear  of  his  own  authority  being  under- 
mined or  his  throne  usurped.  But  a 
Napoleon  must  do  everything  himself. 
It  was  the  tradition  of  the  family;  the 
essence  of  the  system.  If  a  mere 
dummy  had  been  wanted,  a  Bourbon 
of  either  branch  would  have  done  well 
enougih;  but -from  a  Napoleon  some- 
thing more  wc^lP  expected.    I  do  not 
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indeed  know  whom  he  could  have  dele- 
gated his  power  to  if  he  wished  it;  not 
the  adroit  and  eloquent  Rouher,  whose 
talents,  such  as  they  were,  were  vainly 
employed  in  che  impossible  task  of  at- 
tempting to  reconcile  two  hopelessly 
contradictory  principles;  not  the  author 
of  these  memoirs,  in  spite  of  his  proved 
loyalty,  his  clear  grasp  of  the  Napo- 
leonic idea  and  his  power  of  giving 
good  advice.  But,  as  I  say,  delegation 
was  in  any  case  impossible  even  If  the 
right  man  could  have  been  found.  A 
Napoleon  must  do  everything  himself, 
or  appear  to  the  public  as  if  he  did. 
What  he  could  not  do  himself  must  of 
necessity  slip  into  the  hands  of  obscure 
and  irresponsible  officials. 

I  have  frankly  and  fully  admitted  the 
faults  of  the  second  emperor's  charac- 
ter, but  it  was  not  entirely  owing  to 
these  faults  that  he  broke  down.  The 
system  was  an  impossible  one  for  any 
man  to  work  for  more  than  a  very 
short  time,  unless  he  was  one  of  those 
men  who  only  appear  at  very  rare  in- 
tervals, whom  no  nation  can  count 
upon  finding  when  it  wants  or  know 
that  it  possesses  till  he  is  tried.  Per- 
haps it  was  necessary  that  the  experi- 
ment should  be  made,  and  perhaps  it 
was  well  in  some  ways  that  it  should 
fail  as  completely  as  it  did.  So  mighty 
was  the  Napoleonic  legend,  so  inex- 
haustible, to  use  Persigny's  own  words, 
was  the  capital  discovered  in  the  tomb 
of  St.  Helena,  that  nothing  could  dissi- 
pate it,  nothing  could  open  men's  eyes 
to  the  danger  of  attempting  to  revive 
the  system,  short  of  the  crushing  dis- 
aster of  1870.  Sedan  and  Metz  and  the 
triumphal  entry  of  the  Germans  into 
Paris,  the  imprisonment  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  French  soldiers,  the 
loss  of  two  provinces  and  a  fine  of 
200,000,0002.  were  only  Just  sufficient 
to  neutralize  the  dazzling  effects  of  the 
sun  of  Austerlitz.  Terrible  were  the 
miseries  brought  upon  France  by  Na- 
poleon the  Third,  but  let  us  hope  that 
they  have  at  least  had  this  result:  let 
us  hope  that  the  baneful  and  enervat* 
ing  spirit  of  Gffisarism— the  faadnating 
but  fatal  expedient  of  trusting  all  power 
to  a  single  man— has  received  a  final 


blow  in  that  country  from  which  it  will 
never  recover. 


From  Longman's  Magasine. 
A  WINTER»S  DAY  IN  MID-FOREST. 

It  does  not  sound  very  cheery  and 
inviting,  I  know;  the  reader  would  prob- 
ably reply,  if  asked  how  he  would  like 
to  spend  the  whole  of  a  winter  day  in 
the  middle  of  a  pine  forest,  that  there 
are  few  things  he  would  not  prefer  to 
such  an  occupation.  Fancy,  he  would 
say,  the  cold  of  it,  and  the  dreariness 
and  monotony  of  an  eternity  of  pine 
trees  stretching  away  on  every  side  to 
the  vanishing  point.  Is  there  any  one 
who  would  care  to  spend  such  a  day  as 
has  been  suggested,  with  the  certainty 
of  being  half,  if  not  entirely  frozen,  and 
a  fair  chance  of  being  eaten  up  by 
wolves  or  rendered  idiotic  by  the  hope- 
less dulness?  Could  any  sane  person 
be  found  ready  to  leave  the  comforts  of 
town,  the  cosy  armchair  by  the  fire,  and 
the  book  or  periodical,  in  order  to  spend 
a  number  of  miserable  hours  shivering 
on  snow-shoes  beneath  the  snow-laden 
branches  of  a  million  pine-trees? 

Without  entering  into  the  question  of 
the  sanity  of  the  proceeding,  I  unre- 
servedly affirm  that  I,  for  one,  would 
gladly  and  readily  devote  a  day  to  such 
an  enterprise— ay,  any  day,  any  hour! 
You,  reader,  who  have  not,  perhaps,  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  sights 
which  X  am  now  about  to  describe,  may 
well  be  excused  for  receiving  the  above 
statement  with  «  smile  of  incredulity 
and  amusement;  for,  as  I  have  already 
admitted,  it  does  not  sound  a  very 
cheery  and  inviting  programme  for  a 
day's  occupation.  Nevertheless  I,  who 
have  seen  all  that  I  tell  of  many  times, 
know  well  that  there  are  few  ways  of 
spending  a  fine  February  day  nvore 
delightfully  and  profitably  than  in  mid* 
forest,  upon  snowHShoes  of  course,  and 
without  extraneous  assistance  other 
than,  if  possible,  a  kindred  spirit  for 
companion,  an  open  heart,  and  a  good 
gun  over  the  shoulder;  for  then.  If  yon 
keep  your  ey'es  open  also  and  your 
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mind  ready  to  receive  tbe  impreseions 
whieb  will  come  crowding  into  it,  yon 
will  find  plenty  to  occupy  you  and  to 
keep  you  amused  and  happy  as  the 
hours  go  by. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  sunshine. 
There  is  always  a  sense  of  exhilaration 
in  the  first  plucky  efforts  of  the  spring 
sun  to  free  the  long-suffering  earth 
from  the  tyranny  of  winter.  But  when 
you  are  conscious  of  frost  in  the  air 
sufficiently  potent  to  send  the  mercury 
cowering  down  into  the  depths  of  the 
thermometer  several  degrees  below 
zero,  and  mark  that  brave  sun-god— no 
whit  afraid  of  meeting  tbe  frost-demon 
upon  his  own  ground— suddenly  come 
smiling  through  the  death-like  chilliness 
of  tbe  atmosphere,  like  a  broad  visita- 
tion of  cheerful  hope  into  the  realms  of 
black  despair,  it  is  enough  to  make  you 
laugh  and  sing.  What  though  those 
plucky  rays  can  as  yet  do  little  or  noth- 
ing in  active  opposition  to  the  power  of 
the  enemy?— the  sun  is  going  to  fight 
on,  day  by  day,  until  be  has  vanquished 
and  put  to  fiight  the  old  despot  now 
sitting  tight,  like  black  fate,  upon  the 
shoulder  of  his  prisoner,  earth.  He 
.  puts  heart  of  grace  into  all  things 
animate  and  inanimate;  they  know  him 
well,  and  when  they  see  him  coming 
smiling  over  the  land  they  take  courage, 
for  it  is  tbe  beginning  of  the  end.  It  is 
as  though  the  sun  cried:  "Patience,  poor 
pine-trees,  a  little  while  longer,  only  a 
little  while;  for  I  am  young  and  feeble, 
but  I  shall  grow  stronger  daily,  and 
presently  I  shall  come  and  engage  the 
enemy  with  a  might  which  is  irresist- 
ible, then  I  shall  be  the  king  and  my 
fote  must  perish,  and  there  shall  be  Joy 
once  more  over  the  forest!'' 

SU>  day  after  day  the  February  sun 
struggles  heroically  with  the  frost, 
gaining  a  little  now,  and  again  losing 
grofind.  Gradually  he  disarms  the 
enemy,  whose  snow  armor  begins  to 
show  signs  of  wear  as  the  month  goes 
on.  At  night  the  frost-demon  repairs 
the  ravages  of  the  day  and  presents  a 
bolder  front  at  morning  than  at  evening. 
He  is  busy  in  the  darkness,  like  other 
rogues.  But  his  eventual  discomfiture 
is  certain  and  aU  the  forest  people  know 


it,  and  this  is  why  they  all  rejoice  and 
put  on  their  best  appearance  when  the 
popular  hero  comes  out  to  fight  during 
those  still  cruelly  cold  days  of  the 
February  month.  Just  look  at  the 
forest— if  you  had  been  here  a  month 
or  two  ago,  say  during  the  dismal, 
dreary  month  of  December  or  the  first 
half  of  January,  how  different  every- 
thing would  have  appeared!  There 
would  have  stretched  before  your  eyes 
an  eternal  and  depressing  vista  of  dark, 
sombre,  melancholy-looking  pines,  bent 
and  groaning  beneath  snow  burdens- 
silent,  grim,  hopeless;  beings  given 
over  to  the  tyranny  of  a  hated  despot 
and  tyrant,  devoid  of  the  hope  of 
brighter  days,  forgotten  by  the  old 
champion  of  last  year— the  sun-god, 
who  died  in  October,  and  can  do  no 
more,  apparently,  to  help  his  poor 
prot6g68!  See  it  now.  Look  at  those 
same  pines  now!  Did  ever  human  eye 
behold  anything  more  beautiful  in  the 
way  of  the  metamorphosing  effect  of  a 
ray  or  two  of  sunlight?  They  have  al- 
most rid  themselves  of  their  snow- 
burdens,  for  the  winter  winds  have 
pitied  them,  and,  by  gently  swaying 
their  gaunt  bodies  backwards  and  for^ 
wards,  have  gradually  helped  them  to 
cast  away  their  oppressive  bondage. 

A  few  particles  of  fresh  snow  fell 
during  the  night  and  tbe  trees  are  one 
and  all  covered  this  morning  with  a 
delicate  fringe  of  rime,  which  pencils 
out  each  point  and  needle  of  every 
little  twig  up  to  the  extremest  tip-top 
of  every  pine-tree  of  the  millions  that 
surround  us;  a  garment  of  beauty  than 
which  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
lovely.  The  rays  of  the  sun  have  got 
hold  of  these  rime-embroidered  pine 
fringes,  and  see  what  they  have  made 
of  them!  Is  there  a  filigree  worker  in 
all  India  who  could  have  done  this 
thing?  Let  him  look  upon  the  handi- 
work of  Jeweller  Sun  and  say  whether 
he  could  produce  anything  approaching 
the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  these  itiny 
twigs  and  needles,  traced,  every  one  of 
them,  with  perfect  distinctness  in  the 
most  exquisite  of  silver  filigree  set  in 
myriads  of  sparkling  diamonds. 

Under  foot  there  is  further  evidence 
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of  the  skill  of  this  same  Jeweller.  Far 
as  the  dazzled  eye  can  see  he  has  trans- 
formed the  snow  particles  with  that 
magic  touch  of  <his  and  converted  each 
into  a  brilliant  of  the  purest  water. 
The  splendor  of  them  is  almost  intol- 
erable, and  we  shall  probably  be 
obliged  to  improvise  sunshades  if  we 
are  to  pass  the  whole  day  In  his  too 
gorgeous  effulgence. 

Then  the  air.  Talk,  or  rather  don't 
talk  of  ozone,  champagne,  or  of  any 
such  ihackneyed  means  of  exhilaration; 
these  are  all  very  well  in  their  way;  but 
where  la  the  brand  of  champagne  to 
equal  the  crisp  February  air  of  the 
pine  forest  for  putting  life  and  spirit 
into  a  man?  Stand  and  breathe  it 
awhile,  saturated  as  it  is  with  sunlight 
and  laden  with  the  intoxicating  delight 
of  absolute  purity,  and  wholesome, 
bracing,  and  vigorous  with  the  energy 
which  the  united  action  of  bard  frost, 
brilliant  sunshine,  and  the  smell  of  the 
pines  alone  can  give  it  Standing  and 
breathing  such  air  as  this,  the  main 
difficulty  is  (to  keep  quiet  and  not  give 
way  to  an  insane  desire  to  dance  about 
on  one's  snow-shoes  and  sing  wild 
songs;  for  it  won't  do  to  indulge  in  that 
sort  of  thing,  because  our  mission  Is  to 
remain  silent  and  hidden  in  order  that 
we  may  watch  and  see  what  life,  if  any, 
is  going  on  in  this  vast  still  forest,  that 
seems  at  first  sight  so  empty  and  lonely 
and  devoid  of  every  form  of  active 
existence. 

Yet,  if  we  resist  the  desire  to  laugh 
and  sing  and  move  about,  and  if  we 
stand  still  and  endure  the  cold  awhile, 
we  shall  see  that  there  is  no  lack  of  life 
around  us;  the  forest  is  teeming  with  it, 
though  It  is  revealed  slowly  and  by 
degrees,  and  beginning,  perhaps,  with 
nothing  more  important  than  our  dis- 
covery of  a  field-mouse.  Look  at  him! 
he  has  appeared  from  goodness  knows 
where,  goodness  knows  why!  Surely 
he  would  be  wiser  to  stay  comfortably 
at  home  far  away  beneath  the  snow,  in 
this  bitter  cold  weather!  Yet  he  must 
needs  come  out  and  run  about  all  over 
our  snow-shoes  and  carefully  inspect 
our  felt  boots;  he  sniffs  at  them  and 
runs  away  a  short  distance  over  the 


crusted  snow  and  returns  to  snifT  again 
and  yet  again;  ithey  are  evidently  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  him,  since  he  cannot 
make  up  his  mind  to  leave  them  and 
proceed  with  his  morning's  engage- 
ments and  duties,  whatever  these  may 
be.  Probably  he  is  refiecting  that  here, 
by  the  merest  piece  of  good  fortune,  he 
has  happened  upon  the  very  material  for 
his  spring  nest  that  he  has  been  on  the 
lookout  for  for  weeks!  What  lovely 
soft  stuff!  he  thinks;  so  warm  too— the 
very  thing  of  all  others  the  missus 
would  approve  of  I  At  which  thought 
away  he  scuttles  to  fetch  that  lady.  If 
we  like  to  wait  long  enough  he  will 
presently  return  with  her,  and  to- 
gether they  will  sit  awhile  in  Judgment 
over  the  newly  found  material  for 
prospective  nest-making.  A  slight 
movement  of  the  foot  is  enough  to  put 
all  domestic  ideas  to  flight,  together 
wil^  the  happy  couple  themselves,  and 
away  they  scuttle  together  over  the 
snow-diamonds,  the  missus  perhaps 
indulging  in  sarcastic  personalities  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  gentlemen  field-mice, 
who  bring  their  wives  out  into  the  cold 
in  order  to  show  them  nothing  more 
practical  than  a  length  of  locomotive 
material;  a  truly  gentleman-like  Idea 
of  a  valuable  discovery,  and  a  nice  sort 
of  stuff,  indeed,  by  way  of  a  nest  to 
bring  up  the  children  in!  Let  us  move 
on  a  little  further,  for  it  is  impossible 
in  this  cold  to  stay  In  one  spot  very  long 
at  a  time.  At  the  first  sign  of  a  living 
creature  we  will  hide  ourselves  again. 

We  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  much 
exercise.  There  comes  a  whirring  of 
wings  and  we  retire  behind  two  pine- 
stems.  Like  bolts  from  the  blue  two 
birds  come  darting  with  lightning 
rapidity  through  the  trees;  they  flash 
past  us  and  settle  in  one  Instant  almost 
over  our  very  heads— a  pair  of  beady- 
eyed  tree-partridges,  the  tamest  l^rds 
that  fly  and  some  of  the  swiftest  Pit>b- 
ably  they  see  us  Just  as  plainly  as  we 
see  them,  but  they  don't  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  they  treat  us  with  quite 
marked  disregard,  for  they  immediately 
begin  to  attend  to  their  toilette  as 
though  they  were  unobserved.  They 
sit  and  pr^a  th§ir  dark  ^J  fef^tb^rs, 
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now  and  again  lifting  a  wing  and  dig- 
ging into  the  recess  beneath  it  with 
fierce  determination,  as  though  iney 
feel  that  they  have  borne  with  those 
untidy  feathers  long  enough,  and  will 
put  up  with  them  no  longer;  either  they 
shall  lie  straight,  or  out  they  come! 
Now,  the  wing  feathers  being  adjusted, 
they  bend  their  necks  or  screw  them 
round,  and  attend  to  other  uneven  or 
ruffled  -surfaces.  One  or  two  of  the 
badly-behaved  little  plumelets  elect  to 
come  out  rather  than  submit  to  dis- 
cipline, and  flutter  in  the  bright  air  for 
a  moment  or  two  ere  they  lazily  float 
down  to  earth  at  our  very  feet,  to  adorn 
our  caps  presently,  and  to  remind  us, 
perhaps,  on  future  occasions  of  their 
beautiful  little  proprietors. 

The  silence  is  so  wonderful  that  we 
scarcely  dare  to  breathe  for  fear  of 
marring  it.  It  hardly  enters  into  one's 
mind  to  perpetrate  the  sacrilege  of  fir- 
ing a  shot— yet  how  very  easy  It  would 
be  to  raise  one's  gun  and  help  oneself  to 
yonder  impertinent  little  pair  so  coolly 
unmindful  of  the  potential  death  that 
lurks  within  our  gun-barrels.  Liet  them 
live,  by  all  manner  of  means!   They 

f  are  most  excellent  eating,  but  we  do  not 
want  them;  we  shall  make  them  a 
present  of  their  pretty,  innocent  lives 
to  do  what  they  like  with.  They  con- 
tinue to  preen  and  smooth  and  arrange, 
Just  as  though  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  a  loaded  gun  in  the  scheme  of  crea- 
tion or  invention!  Soon  they  will  take 
wing  and  dart  away  as  suddenly  as 
they  arrived.  I  should  like  to  dart  after 
them,  follow  them  about  for  an  entire 
day,  and  find  out  what  they  do  with 
thSir  lives  and  how  they  spend  their 

,  time.  Are  they  perfectly  happy  here, 
one  wonders,  in  their  wild,  free  forest 
sanctuary?  Are  they  ever  dull  and 
bored  with  life?  I  should  say  not.  They 
ha^  their  living  to  get,  and  that  is 
always  an  absorbing  occupation.  They 
know  how  to  keep  themselves  well  fed 
and  nourished  in  the  hardest  of  frosts 
Just  as  well  as  In  the  soft  days  of  bil- 
berry and  cranberry  eating.  But  what 
do  they  do  with  their  time  during  all 
the  dull  hours  of  the  interminable 
northern   winter?    God   knows!     Per- 


haps every  single  pine-tree  is  different 
in  their  eyes,  and  affords  endless  oppor- 
tunity for  research.  Perhaps  they  flnd 
a  constant  and  unfailing  source  of  de- 
light in  the  mere  fact  of  being  able  to 
dart  from  place  to  place  with  the  swift- 
ness of  the  meteor  (for  the  tree-par- 
tridge is  one  of  the  very  swiftest  fliers 
of  all  God's  winged  children,  the  forest 
people).  Imagine  the  ease  with  which 
change  of  air  and  scene  may  be  enjoyed 
by  our  little  friends  here!  it  is  the  work 
of  a  moment  for  them.  They  have  but 
to  feel  a  desire  to  taste  the  atmosphere 
a  few  miles  further  south,  or  north,  or 
wherever  it  be;  over  yonder  moor,  per- 
haps, and  across  the  next  belt  of  forest, 
and— presto!  a  few  lightning-quick 
beats  of  the  powerful  wings  and  they 
are  at  their  destination,  and  busy  preen- 
ing their  feathers  and  smoothing  them- 
selves after  their  flight,  Just  exactly  as 
they  are  doing  at  this  very  moment 
over  our  heads! 

All  very  delightful  and  interesting, 
no  doubt,  but  the  cold— upon  which  the 
smiles  of  the  sun  make  no  Impression 
whatever— is  too  severe  to  allow  of  a 
very  prolonged  inspection  of  even  so 
beautiful  an  object  as  a  tree-partridge, 
so  we  go  one  way  and  our  feathered 
acquaintances  go  the  other  with  a 
rapidity  of  movement  which  proves 
that  they  distrust  us,  and  have  not 
realized  and  appreciated  our  generosity 
in  making  them  a  present  of  a  new 
lease  of  life!  Perhaps  they  could  not 
fly  slowly  if  they  tried,  they  always 
seem  to  be  at  high  pressure.  But  who 
comes  here?  Somebody  in  white,  mov- 
ing deliberately,  unlike  the  two  little 
spirits  of  the  air  whom  we  have  Just 
been  watching,  moving  quite  slowly 
over  the  ground  in  hops  and  Jumps  and 
short  canters  of  a  few  yards  at  a  time; 
he  is  as  white  as  the  surface  of  the 
snonv  itself;  get  behind  a  tree-trunk  and 
watch.  It  is  a  hare,  of  course,  a  white 
hare,  ruddy  brown  in  the  summer,  but 
snow-colored  now.  This  Is  Nature's 
kindly  arrangement  for  his  safety,  for 
the  poor  fellow  has  no  power  of  him- 
self to  help  himself,  supposing  one  of 
his  many  enemies  happens  to  meet  him 
by    the    way,    and    therefore    Nature 
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dreeses  him  up  in  a  garment  of  white 
in  order  that  he  may  lie  in  the  snow  in 
moments  of  danger  and  thus  escape 
observation.     He    appears     to     have 
plenty  of  time  upon  his  hands,  anyway, 
and  is  in  no  sort  of  a  hurry;  here  he 
comes,  ambling  along  as  though  there 
were  no  object   in  life  save  to  visit 
every  little  tuft  of  dry  and  yellow  grass 
that  sticks  up  here  and  there  from  out 
of  the  snow  and  sniff  at  it  for  a  moment 
before  proceeding  to  the  next  patch! 
When  he  has  cantered  up  to  this  and 
smelt  at  it  he  ambles  away  again,  in 
no  particular  direction— right  or  left  of 
his  original  path,  It's  all  the  same  to 
him,  and  presently  he  may  be  observed 
retracing  his  steps,  bound,  apparently, 
for  the  place  he  first  came  from!    Sud- 
denly a  thought  seems  to  strike  him, 
and  (he  returns  to  his  original  line  and 
approaches  us  once  more.    It  is  not 
March  yet,  so  It  would  scarcely  be  fair 
to  say  that  the  poor  witless  old  fellow  is 
mad;  but  February  is  well  on,  and  so, 
we   should   say,   is   his   insanity.     In 
another  fortnight  he  will  be  as  mad  as, 
well— as  mad  as  any  other  March  hare. 
Watch  him  twist  his  whiskers  about  as 
he  comes  along,  and  see  how  his  nose 
wriggles  without  ceasing!    Probably  he 
is  very  nervous  of  lurking  dangers,  and 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  surprises; 
for  the  forest  is  full  of  bitter  enemies  to 
his  peace;  their  name  is  legion,  though 
he  has  never  harmed  a  soul,  poor  chap, 
and  would  not  know  how  to  set  about 
it  if  he  felt  ever  so  vindictive.    The 
worst  of  all  his  enemies,  because  the 
most  numerous  and  the  most  cunning, 
is  Reynard  the  fox,  whom  poor  innocent 
pussy    naturally    considers    the    evil 
spirit,  the  ogre,  the  demon  of  the  forest; 
for  F-O-X  spells  death  to  him  and  the 
devil,  in  one.    The  number  of  murders 
for  which  Reynard  is  responsible  every 
year  is  not  to  be  computed;  hare  is  his 
standing  dish  in  these  parts,  and  our 
friend  here  has  doubtless  had  many  a 
narrow  escape.    If  only  he  could  speak, 
and  we  could  persuade  him  that  we 
were    benevolently    disposed    towards 
him,  and  could  get  him  to  sit  here  for  a 
space  and  spin  yams  for  our  ediiflcation, 
what  exciting  tales  he  could  tell  us  of 


pursuits  and  surprises,  and  pitiless  day- 
long trackings  and  eventual  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  the  very  Jaws  of 
the  enemy! 

Here  he  comes;  he  is  going  to  pass 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  our  ambush,  and 
yet  he  has  not  detected  our  presence. 
Poor  innocent— he  is  not  half  "up"  in 
woodcraft!   If  he  were  a  wolf,  now, 
or  a  lynx,  he  would  have  known  of  us 
long  since;  some  of  the  forest  peoplo^ 
are  worthy  of  the  name,  but  this  poor 
old  chap  is  only  a  fool.    Give  a  soft 
whistle  and  you  shall  see  what  you 
will   see.  .  .  .  Look   at   that!    he    has 
actually  sat  down;  taken  a  seat  in  the 
cold  snow  in  order  to  stare  around  and 
fidget  his  whiskers  awhile  and  consider,, 
with  proper  deliberation  and  without 
undue  haste,   what  the  curious  new- 
fangled sound  should  portend.     A  fox, 
or  any  forest  person  worth  his  salt,, 
would   have  first  disappeared  and  then 
thought  the  matter  over;  but  this  half- 
witted individual  must  needs  stop  and 
consider  and  run  a  great  risk  simply 
because  the  shock  of  hearing  an  un- 
familiar sound  has  loosened  his  knee-- 
joints and  made  a  short  halt  necessary 
for  the  recovery  of  nerve— it  is  pitiful  r 
His  nose  is  working  like  the  perpetual 
motion,  but  he  has  not  scented  us  out, 
neither  has  he  caught  sight  of  us— his. 
incapacity  is  really  pathetic.    Suddenly 
he  decides  that  it  was  a  false  alarm;  it's- 
all  right,  he  thinks,  and  he  rises  from 
his  cold  seat  and  resumes  his  objectless- 
meandering.    As  his  head  happens  to* 
point  south-east  when  he  comes  to  this: 
resolution    he    travels   away    in    that 
direction;  had  he  been  looking  north- 
west he  would  have  gone  north-west,  'r 
am  sure  he  has  no  fixed  idea  what  part* 
of  the  country  he  is  making  for,  or  why 
is  he  going  there  and  not  somewhere' 
else!   And  so  the  poor  empty-headed 
old  feUow  will  go  on,  slippitty-sloppi;|g 
through  life,  following  his  nose  whither- 
soever that  restless  feature  may  chance 
to  lead  him,  and  getting  his  meals  when 
and  wh^«  he  can  between  the  attacks: 
of  his  enemies.     €rod  has  given  him 
four  very  serviceable  legs,  and  wheni 
ke  can.  pot  liiese  in  motion  he  may 
laugh  at  the  speed  of  either.  Rejmardi 
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or  any  one  else;  but  the  day  will  come 
when  some  one  will  make  a  pounce 
while  he  is  sitting  down  to  listen,  and 
if  his  four  good  legs  do  not  get  to  work 
quicker  than  his  wits  there  will  be  an 
end  of  our  poor  friend,  and  the  forest 
will  be  the  poorer  by  a  hare. 

Talking  of  enemies,  here  comes  old 
Mephisto  himself!  Look  at  him,  grin- 
ning as  he  trots  along,  and  looming  red 
against  the  white  of  the  snow.  It  is 
Reynard,  following  in  poor  old  crazy 
Mr.  Hare's  tracks,  and  tracing  every 
deviation  made  by  that  amiably  eccen- 
tric individual,  at  a  slow  but  steady 
trot  This  will  bring  him  close  to  our 
ambush,  unless  he  first  detects  our  pres- 
ence here.  He  certainly  looks  very  hand- 
some, though  extremely  wicked  withal. 
That  grin  of  his  is  a  most  diabolic  grin; 
it  says  as  plain  as  words:  "I  shall  have 
this  fool  of  a  hare  to-day,  for  he's 
getting  as  cracked  as  they  make  'em, 
and  he  is  close  in  front  of  me  at  this 
moment,  and  when  I've  got  him  I  shall 
give  him  what-for,  because  he  has  led 
me  many  a  dance  for  nothing.  Ha,  ha! 
Just  a  little  extra  nip  and  a  bit  of  a 
worry— won't  he  yell!" 

Now  I  am  going  to  shoot  this  fox,  for 
several  reasons.  The  first  is,  that  I 
shall  not  be  hung  for  it  in  this  country; 
indeed,  no  one  will  think  the  worse  of 
me  for  the  act,  but  rather  the  better. 
Then  he  is  the  evil  genius  of  many 
worthy  forest-people,  besides  silly  old 
Mr.  Hare.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  such 
things  of  any  one,  but  I  have  it  on  the 
best  authority  that  this  miscreant  is  in 
the  habit  of  murdering  that  heroic  lady 
the  Grey-Hen  (wife  of  Lord  Blackcock), 
a»  she  sits  upon  the  nest  which  is 
shortly  to  be  filled  with  the  little 
honorables,  her  sons  and  daughters;  she 
will  not  fly  in  order  to  escape  his  fangs, 
but  prefers  to  stand  by  her  eggs  until 
her  flesh  is  actually  pierced,  and  when 
self-preservation  at  length  asserts  itself 
—not  as  the  first  but  as  a  subordinate 
law  of  nature— and  she  tries  to  escape, 
it  is  too  late.  It  is  also  true  that  this 
detestable  ogre  of  the  woods  has 
fattened  his  red  carcase  upon  the  help- 
less, toothsome  little  ones  of  the  willow- 
grouse,  the  wild  duck,  and  even  (though 


I  scarcely  dare  to  breathe  the  dreadful 
words)  upon  the  august  little  persons 
of  the  young  capercailzie  princelings! 
Surely  all  this  is  evidence  enough  for 
the  death-warrant  of  such  an  arch- 
traitor  and  rogue!  he  shall  die  in  his 
sins,  and  many  lives  shall  be  saved 
thereby  during  this  coming  springtime. 
Wait  a  minute,  let  him  advance  a  little 
nearer,  and  then  we  will  speak  to  him 
in  the  voice  of  doom.  Now  then!  up 
with  our  guns  and  let  them  execute  sen- 
tence upon  the  culprit!  But  the  culprit 
is  an  exceedingly  wily  culprit,  and  the 
glint  of  the  sunlight  upon  the  barrels 
has  informed  him  in  an  instant  of  his 
danger.  During  that  one  instant  he  has 
turned,  and  is  now  a  streak  of  fleeing, 
fleeting  red  pigment  dancing  in  and  out 
among  the  pine-trees— an  escaping  con- 
vict! Not  so  fast,  ogre  and  demon,  you 
are  running  away  from  your  Judges; 
you  are  convicted  and  sentenced;  you 
have  a  debt  to  pay;  and,  listen,  your 
doom  is  already  sounding  from  the 
mouth  of  this  trusty  executioner  of 
steel.  There,  he  is  dead,  he  will  murder 
no  more!  the  forest  will  be  the  richer 
this  summer  by  many  leveret-babes  and 
grouse-children,  and  the  murder  of 
innumerable  innocents  is  avenged! 
Moreover,  the  skin  of  the  fox  forms  an 
uncommonly  neat  little  carpet,  and  fits 
to  a  nicety  beneath  the  pedals  of  a 
piano.  We  shall  toss  for  it,  you  and  I, 
and  it  shall  remind  us  to  all  time  of  a 
hare  saved  from  an  untimely  fate  be- 
fore the  ides  of  March  shall  have 
arrived  to  smite  him  with  delightful 
madness. 

But  now,  since  we  have  destroyed  all 
chance  of  seeing  any  more  of  the  forest 
people  Just  about  this  spot— for  we  have 
annihilated  the  stillness  and  set  the  air 
reverberating  with  the  grossness  of  the 
noise  of  our  guns— let  us  be  up  and  mov- 
ing. One's  blood  seems  to  stagnate  as 
one  stands  and  watches;  a  little  quick 
snow-shoe  running  will  soon  set  it 
fiowing  again.  There  are  few  forms  of 
exercise  which  will  produce  that  effect 
in  a  shorter  time,  especially  if  you  come 
across  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  hill 
which  requires  surmounting.  There 
are  no  hills  here,  however,  and  our  sole 
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embarrassment  lies  in  the  dodgring  of 
the  pine-trees.  Snow-shoes  hare  a  way 
which  is  entirely  their  own  in  dealing 
with  pine-trees;  it  is  de  riffueur  with 
them  to  go  one  on  each  side  of  the  stem 
if  they  can  possibly  so  arrange  matters. 
This  is  manifestly  exceedingly  awk- 
ward for  their  rider,  and  his  relations 
with  the  pine-tree  in  question,  whom 
he  thus  meets  face  to  face  in  the  middle, 
are  strained  and  embarrassing  to  a 
degree. 

What  a  maze  of  tracks  of  eyery  shape 
and  size!  At  •this  advanced  period  of 
the  winter  very  little  new  snow  falls, 
and  therefore  the  footmarks  of  the 
Inhabitants  multiply  and  accumulate 
daily.  Here  are  some  huge  cavities, 
large,  deep  holes,  crowded  together  and 
penetrating  apparently  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  snow.  If  only  this  trail  were 
fresh  we  might,  with  some  reason,  grow 
excited  over  it,  and  race  home  to  the 
lodge  for  keepers  and  beaters— for  this 
is  the  sign-manual  of  a  family  of  elk— 
a  large  family  too,  five  august  person- 
ages have  passed  this  way;  but,  alas! 
when?  the  track  may  be  a  week  old  or 
even  more. 

Only  fancy  if  we  had  happened  to  be 
here  at  the  right  moment— that  it,  just 
when  these  five  lordly  creatures  had 
been  predestined  to  pass  this  very  spot 
and  to  plant  their  feet  here  and  here, 
where  these  great  boles  are!  Where 
are  they  now,  these  five  great  beings 
who  passed  by  in  their  majesty  a  day 
or  two  days  or  a  week  ago?  they  are 
gone,  perhaps  fifty  miles  away,  perhaps 
two  hundred;  perhaps,  again,  they  were 
within  earshot  when  we  executed 
Master  Reynard  there,  and  threw  up 
their  great  heads  at  the  sound,  and 
pounded  and  crashed  away  through  the 
deep  snow  in  the  grand  way  that  only 
an  elk  can!  It  is  a  sight  to  see  once 
and  to  remember  always. 

Fox  tracks  abound— single  line  tracks 
these,  very  neat  and  unmistakable;  so 
are  the  triangles  of  the  cantering  hares; 
and  here  is  something  that  might  be  a 
big  dog,  but  is  more  probably  a  wolf. 
If  you  look  close  you  will  see  that 
several  wolves  have  passed  this  way, 
each  stepping— like  a  sensible  creature 


—in  the  track  of  the  leader  in  order  to 
save  itself  trouble.  This  is  the  way  of 
the  wolves  when  they  travel.  The 
wolves  are  a  wise  people  and  know  a 
thing  or  two! 

There  are  no  bear^tracks  at  this  sea- 
son, for  the  bears  know  better  than  to 
waste  their  energies  in  dragging  their 
heavy  bodies  through  the  deep  snow; 
they  are  asleep  In  their  berlogit  or 
winter  quarters.  There  may  be  one 
within  hail  of  us  for  all  we  know  to  the 
contrary;  indeed,  we  might  easily 
stumble  upon  one  of  these  snow-dens 
of  theirs  and  crash  through  it  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  august  presence  of  old 
Mr.  Bruin  'himself  at  any  moment 
Such  things  have  happened.  Should 
we  or  the  bear  be  the  more  startled? 
I  wonder.  And  which  of  us  would  be 
out  and  round  the  comer  the  quickest, 
we  or  he?  Speaking  for  myself,  I  be- 
lieve I  should  make  very  good  time 
indeed  under  the  circumstances,  but 
then,  so,  undoubtedly,  would  the  bear, 
unless  she  happened  to  be  a  lady  bear 
with  small  cubs,  in  which  case  there 
would  probably  be  a  bear-hunt,  with 
the  present  writer  taking  the  r61e 
generally  played  by  the  bear. 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  this 
belt  of  forest,  and  there  opens  before 
us  a  wide  dazzling  plain  of  snow.  On 
the  tops  of  the  very  outermost  trees 
that  fringe  the  dark  mass  of  their 
fellows  sit  a  number  of  big  black  birds 
that  look  like  crows  at  the  first  glance. 
At  the  second  you  can  see  the  bright  red 
eyebrows  and  the  dazzling  neck  plum- 
age which  declare  the  blackcock.  If 
you  have  not  happened  to  notice  those 
points,  however,  the  next  proceeding* 
of  the  birds  would. betray  them  to  you 
who  they  are.  At  the  first  sight  of  us 
they  have  risen  in  a  body  and  fled 
packed  across  the  open.  Suddenly 
every  wing  is  folded  and  every  neck 
bent  earthwards;  the  entire  compa2[,' 
swoops— there  is  a  cloud  of  snow  float- 
ing away  in  the  air,  and  they  are  gone. 
There  is  not  a  trace  of  them  left!  Now 
is  our  time,  if  we  have  sufficient  wood- 
craft to  understand  this  mystery.  They 
have  taken  a  header  Into  the  snow. 
We  have  them  at  our  mercy!   All  we 
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liave  to  do  is  to  creep  up  and  «hoot 
them  down  as  they  struggle  one  by  one 
from  their  living  grave  and  take  wing. 
They  pass  the  night  tunnelled  in  this 
way  beneath  the  snow,  but  if  you 
happen  to  mark  the  place  and  walk 
about  over  their  heads  they  will  come 
out,  and  then,  ye  gods!  what  a  time  the 
gunner  may  have  among  them  before 
he  has  done  with  them!  Only  take  care 
that  you  do  not  get  knocked  over  by  one 
of  them,  for  they  rise  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  from  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  one  may  easily  knock  your 
hat  off  as  he  forces  his  way  out  of 
prison,  or  startle  the  heart  out  of  your 
body  by  appearing  suddenly,  like  a 
black  gho»t  from  nowheiie,  between 
your  very  snow-shoes! 

As  we  hasten  over  the  moor  towards 
the  spot  where  we  have  marked  down 
this  large  blackcock  family— forty  or 
fifty  of  them,  we  compute  it— we  see  a 
very  pretty  sight.  A  company  of  little 
white  spectres  rises  almost  at  our  feet 
and  flits  away  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
forest— willow-grouse,  eight  or  ten  of 
them.  How  difficult  it  is  to  watch  their 
flight  over  the  white  snow,  for  Mother 
Nature  has  dressed  these  bantlings,  as 
she  has  dressed  the  hares,  in  raiment 
of  snow  color  for  their  protection.  Now 
and  again  the  eye  of  the  sun  falls  upon 
them  as  they  fly,  and  a  flash  of  light  is 
sent  back  to  us  as  we  gaze.  Suddenly 
they  disappear;  probably  they  have 
settled. 

We  stand  and  watch  the  blackcocks 
struggle  scared  from  their  snow  graves 
and  scatter  their  shrouds  as  they  dart 
away.  Perhaps  we  shoot  a  brace  or  so. 
It  is  like  shooting  at  a  haystack,  for 
they  rise  at  any  distance,  from  a  yard  to 
ten  yards,  and  take  some  time  getting 
free.  If  we  wanted  them,  we  could 
shoot  a  couple  of  dozen. 

Then  away  we  glide  once  more.  The 
February  day  Is  a  very  short  one  in 
these  latitudes  and  we  do  not  care  to  be 
out  any  longer  than  the  sun.  We  have 
eaten  our  sandwiches  and  emptied  our 
flasks;  we  have  seen  a  number  of  the 
forest  people,  and  done  a  good  turn  to 
many  others  by  ridding  them  of  an  arch- 
enemy.   The  short  day  has  been  well 
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spent;  let  us  return  through  the  forest 
and  see  the  last  of  it.  Crashing  through 
the  treetops  goes  a  kingly  bird,  laughing 
to  scorn  such  obstacles  as  twigs  and 
smaller  branches— they  cannot  stay  his 
flight !  It  is  a  capercailzie,  king  of  game 
birds,  lord  of  the  forest.  Bare  your 
head  before  his  majesty  ere  he  disap- 
pears into  the  secret  places  of  his 
beautiful  kingdom.  There— he  is  gone! 
We  can  still  hear  the  crashing  of  his 
great  wings  among  the  trees  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  we  shall  never  see  him  again, 
for  it  Is  flerce  scorn  for  him  to  be  seen 
of  men,  and  in  his  displeasure  he  will 
fly  far  away! 

Let  us  turn  homewards— we  have  seen 
enough.  We  will  snow-shoe  as  quickly 
as  we  can  towards  the  place  where 
dinner  is  to  be  had  and  the  creature 
comforts  to  which  we  are  slaves;  and 
as  we  skim  along  we  can  drink  in  the 
superb  air  and  congratulate  ourselves 
in  that  we  have  lived  to  see  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  God's  creations— a 
pine  forest  under  the  spell  and  glamour 
of  the  February  sun. 

Fbbd.  Whishaw. 


From  MaomillAn's  MagMine. 
THE  OLD  PACKET-SERVICE.^ 

'*The  mail-Steamer  Mercury  grounded 
on  the  Lethe  shoal  while  catering  the 
port  of  Guam  and  is  reported  a  total 
wreck.  Mails  and  passengers  saved." 
Such  is  the  type  of  a  certain  bald  and 
prosaic  statement  which  we  frequently 
read  without  any  particular  emotion  in 
the  newspapers.  We  may  chance  to 
have  a  friend  in  Lloyd's,  and  if  so  we 
are  for  a  moment  anxious  for  his 
pocket;  or  we  may  have  sailed  with  the 
self-same  skipper  in  the  lost  vessel,  in 
which  case  our  comments  will  take  the 
color  of  our  recollections  of  the  voyage. 
But  after  all,  mails  and  passengers  are 
safe,  and  no  great  harm  has  therefore 
been  done.    New  ships  can  be  built  and 

1  A  History  of  the  Post  Office  Packet  Serrioe, 
between  the  yean  1798  and  1815,  compiled  from 
JEtecords  chiefly  official;  by  Arthur  H.  Korway. 
London,  1896. 
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new  cargoes  manufactured;  the  Lethe 
Bhoal  may  be  resurreyed  if  necessary, 
and  the  captain's  certificate  suspended 
If  he  deserres  it;  the  govemmeiit  of 
Guam  may  be  subjected  to  diplomatic 
pressure  on  the  dangerous  state  of  its 
harbor,  and  so  may  good  come  out  of 
evil;  but  we  can  turn  with  a  good  con- 
science from  the  shipping-news  to  the 
fashionable  intelligence,  for  mails  and 
passengers  are  saved.  Mails  and  pas- 
sengers, not  passengers  and  mails;  for 
letters  come  before  lives,  at  any  rate  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  and 
a  single  missing  mail-bag  causes  more 
stir  than  three  seamen  washed  over- 
board; while  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  in  the  prosaic  voyage  from  port 
to  port,  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty  that 
the  mail  shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
being  the  last  aboard  and  the  first 
ashore.  The  divinity  that  hedges  a 
king  is  a  trifle  to  the  sanctity  that  en- 
wraps the  malL 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  a  rude 
fashion  the  growth  of  this  reverence 
for  a  packet  of  letters.  In  the  first 
place  the  essence  of  a  letter  is  that  it 
shall  be  written,  and  the  smallest 
written  document  is  a  very  serious 
affair.  The  pith  of  the  matter  is  that, 
humiliating  though  the  confession  may 
be,  parchment,  or  even  reasonably  good 
paper  and  ink  enjoy  by  nature  a  longer 
life  than  the  human  frame.  Carlyle 
was  eternally  reviling  sheepskin,  but 
there  is  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  it 
Is,  in  comparison  with  ourselves,  im- 
mortal upon  earth,  and  Indeed  the 
principal  agent  in  conferring  immor- 
tality upon  men.  Paper  of  course  is  less 
durable.  We  have  heard  an  eminent 
publisher  declare  with  a  sigh  that  by 
the  end  of  three  hundred  years  every 
book  that  he  had  brought  out  would 
have  crumbled  into  dust;  but  in  truth 
for  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them 
three  centuries  is  an  extravagant  allow- 
ance of  life.  Milton  surely  understated 
his  case  when  he  said  and  maintained 
that  it  was  almost  as  great  a  crime  to 
kill  a  good  book  as  a  good  man,  for 
the  best  of  men  must  die  sooner  or 
later,  while  through  the  merits  of 
sheepskin  and  paper  his  books  may 


live.  The  potential  immortality  of 
every  written  word  invests  it  with  a 
dignity  that  is  forbidden  to  mere  flesh 
and  blood;  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  bow 
down  before  it 

The  signs  of  this  peculiar  veneration 
of  documents  are  abundant  enough  in 
our  actions  of  every  day,  but  none 
perhaps  is  more  striking  than  the 
name  of  the  writing  whereby  a  man 
seeks  to  extend  his  influence  beyond 
the  term  of  his  own  life.  A  sovereign 
alone  ventures  to  speak  of  hlA  will 
and  pleasure  during  his  lifetime;  but 
every  man  from  the  day  of  his  death 
assumes  sovereign  rights  and  talks  of 
his  will,  which  he  carefully  calls  his 
last  will;  for  no  one  knows,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
in  letters,  what  written  document  may 
be  actually  his  last.  Hence  there 
grows  up  a  peculiar  responsibility 
about  the  custody  of  written  words, 
no  doubt  easily  explicate  in  the  days 
when  men  did  not  commit  trivialities 
to  writing,  but  still  having  its  root  in 
a  kind  of  superstition.  The  destruction 
of  a  will,  to  take  the  strongest  case,  is 
looked  upon  not  only  as  a  crime  against 
the  living,  but  virtually  as  an  act  of 
sacrilege.  Again,  men  who  will  re- 
morselessly pull  down  old  houses,  and 
under  the  guise  of  restoration  mutilate 
old  churches,  hesitate  before  they  de- 
stroy old  papers;  they  will  store  them 
away  in  garrets  and  cellars  for  a  prey 
to  rats  and  mould,  but  they  rarely  have 
the  courage  deliberately  to  make  away 
with  them.  Women  are  well  known  to 
be  the  most  Inveterate  preservers  of 
letters;  they  have  so  little  faith  in  ab- 
stract immortality,  whatever  their  pro- 
fessions, that  they  cherish  the  poor 
bundles  of  rags  as  tenderly  as  though 
they  were  living  creatures. 

Out  of  these  two  primary  sentiments, 
reverence  for  a  written  word  and  liigh 
sense  of  the  duty  of  preserving  the 
same,  has  ultimately  grown  the  sanctity 
of  her  Majesty's  malL  The  historian 
of  the  Post  OiBce  has  furnished  us  with 
many  instances  of  a  devotion  to  duty 
on  the  part  of  its  ofllcials  which  are 
unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  any  sni^ 

vice,  civil,  religious,  or  military;  and 
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Mr.  Arthur  Norway  has  now  supple- 
mented these  by  a  volume,  which  is 
interesting  not  only  as  a  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  department,  but 
as  a  chapter  of  naval  and  military 
history  which  has  remained  too  long 
unwritten.  The  material  for  such  work 
is  not  to  be  found  without  long  and 
painful  groping  among  musty  and  for- 
gotten manuscripts;  but  Mr.  Norway, 
avoiding  the  example  too  often  set  in 
more  pretentious  histories,  has  sup- 
pressed all  parade  of  research,  brushed 
away  all  dust  and  cobwebs,  and  woven 
the  dry  official  records  into  a  plain, 
straightforward  narrative,  as  stirring 
as  any  fictitious  tale  of  adventure  and 
much  better  written  than  most 

The  first  institution  of  Packet-Ser- 
vices across  the  two  channels  and  the 
North  Sea  probably  dates  back  to  very 
ancient  times.  In  the  days  when 
Bngland  was  a  province  of  France,  and 
during  the  later  period  when  France 
was  a  province  of  England,  the  need 
of  a  channel  for  regular  correspondence 
must  have  made  itself  irresistibly  felt; 
and  even  after  the  loss  of  Calais  the 
long  presence  of  Bnglish  troops  and 
Bnglish  agents  in  the  Low  Countries 
called  for  almost  as  constant  means  of 
communication  with  Holland.  The 
service  probably  made  a  great  stride 
in  the  days  of  the  Protectorate;  for 
Secretary  Thurloe,  who  hung  the  secrets 
of  all  Burope  at  the  Protector's  girdle, 
could  do  so  only  by  means  of  unin- 
terrupted correspondence  with  his 
agents  abroad,  and  being  postmaster 
himself  could  regulate  the  packets  to 
suit  his  wishes.  Still  the  system  was 
not  extended  outside  the  narrow 
seas  either  during  Cromwell's  reign  or 
that  of  his  successor.  The  need  for 
such  extension  became  pressing  only 
through  the  growth  of  our  colonial 
possessions. 

We  are  accustomed  to  look  upon 
colonial  expansion  as  a  movement  of 
comparatively  modem  date,  and  to 
ignore  the  share  of  attention  that  was 
claimed  even  two  centuries  ago  by  our 
kin  beyond  sea,  and  the  labor  that 
their  affairs  entailed  on  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Plantations.    It  is  true  that 


our  colonies  had  been  so  established  as 
apparently  to  call  for  little  adminis- 
trative interference  from  Bnglish 
officials.  Between  Lords  Proprietors 
and  Chartered  Companies  the  govern- 
ment appeared  to  be  seated  almost 
exclusively  in  private  hands.  More- 
over it  was  a  fixed  principle  of  colonial 
policy  that  every  new  settlement  should 
forthwith  be  endowed  with  a  constitu- 
tion on  the  Bnglish  model,  and  allowed 
for  the  most  part  to  manage  its  own 
affairs.  None  the  less,  however,  the 
authority  of  the  crown  was  constantly 
invoked.  There  were  disputes,  particu- 
larly about  boundaries,  to  be  settled, 
sovereign  rights  to  be  upheld,  and 
occasionally  rebellions  to  be  suppressed. 
Massachusetts,  as  may  be  believed  of 
the  leader  of  the  rebellion  of  1775, 
was  a  most  troublesome  possession; 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Plymouth  never  ceased  quarrelling 
about  territorial  limits;  Virgiula  was 
much  disquieted  by  a  rebellion;  and 
Carolina,  though  judiciously  adminis- 
tered by  the  Lords  Proprietors,  had 
not  been  exempt  from  the  same  dis- 
order; Maine  was  eternally  wailing: 
against  the  misdeeds  of  MassachusettSr 
and  Maryland  alone  enjoyed  a  xpore 
or  less  peaceful  existence  under  Lord 
Baltimore.  Further  north  there  was* 
Newfoundland,  always  a  most  distress- 
ful country,  writhing  under  the  yoke 
of  the  West  Country  adventurers  in 
whose  power  it  lay,  and  incessantly 
shrieking  to  the  crown  for  help.  To 
the  south-east  there  was  Bermuda,, 
also  a  hot-bed  of  grievances  owing  to 
the  high-handed  government  of  the 
Somers  Islands  Company.  Still  further 
to  ithe  south,  Nevis,  Montserrat,. 
Antigua,  part  of  Saint  Kitts,  BarbadoSr 
and  Jamaica,  each  with  its  own  little 
houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  lay 
quaking  in  their  shoes  before  the 
naval  power  of  France,  and  half  tor- 
mented, half  comforted  by  the  presence 
of  swarms  of  privateers. 

With  all  these  settlements  there 
passed  a  flood  of  correspondence  to 
and  from  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  and  more  particularly 
with  the  West  Indian  islands  which 
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were  shielded  by  no  Interposition  of 
Proprietors  or  Chartered  Companies. 
The  enforcement  of  the  Navigation 
-Acts  was  one  principal  subject  of  dis- 
t:ti6slon;  unending  wrangles  between 
\he  Islands  and  the  Royal  African 
Company,  which  possessed  the  monop- 
oly of  the  trade  in  liye  negroes,  made 
another;  the  menaces  of  the  French 
squadron  constituted  a  third.  All  were 
Important  questions  alike  to  mother 
country  and  colonies,  but  the  difficulty 
in  adjusting  them  was  increased  ten- 
fold by  the  absence  of  any  regular 
means  of  communication.  Merchant 
vessels  were,  with  the  occasional  excep- 
tion of  a  man-of-war,  the  only  ships 
that  passed  between  England  and  the 
islands,  and  they  of  course  would  not 
sail  without  cargo.  Once,  when  the 
whole  year's  produce  on  an  island  was 
destroyed  by  a  hurricane,  communica- 
tion with  England  ceased  for  two  and 
twenty  solid  months;  the  merchant 
vessels  on  the  spot  waited  for  the  next 
year's  crop  before  they  sailed  home, 
and  of  course  no  more  ships  came  out 
from  England  meanwhile.  Moreover 
any  unarmed  vessel  ran  great  risk  of 
capture  by  the  Algerine  pirates  that 
swarmed  in  the  channel.  Colonial 
governors  on  their  way  to  their  posts, 
and  colonial  agents  bound  homeward 
with  an  armful  of  grievances,  were  im- 
partially captured  and  carried  off.  The 
Newfoundland  fishing-fleet  sailed  under 
convoy  of  a  king's  ship,  and  governors 
nominated  by  the  king  always  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  a  frigate. 

The  difficulties  both  of  trade  and 
administration  in  such  conditions  may 
easily  be  conceived.  The  Board  of 
Plantations  was  longing  to  exert  more 
Immediate  control  over  the  West  In- 
dian Islands  and  reduce  them  more 
nearly  to  their  present  position  of 
Crown  Colonies,  but  they  were  met 
always  by  the  Insuperable  objections 
of  Irregular  communication.  The  local 
legislatures  were  tenacious  of  their 
privileges,  and  actually  maintained 
them,  in  spite  of  a  thsusand  absurdi- 
ties, unaltered  until  our  own  time. 
The  first  attempt  to  subject  them 
more  directly  to  the  Board  of  Trade 


had  not  been  abandoned  ten  years 
when  the  Post  Office  instituted  the 
one  thing  needful  to  have  made  it 
feasible.  In  1688  a  Packet-Service  was 
established  for  regular  communica- 
tion to  Corunna,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the 
Groyne,*  from  the  port  of  Falmouth, 
and  four  years  later  additional  packets 
were  added  to  ply  to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  southern  states  of  America 
from  the  same  station. 

Falmouth  consequently  during  the 
following  century  grew  to  a  wealth 
and  Importance  which,  though  still 
recollected  by  a  few  living  men,  is  in 
these  days  hardly  credible.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  two  generations,  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  there  has  departed 
from  the  West  Indies  the  glory  which, 
while  it  lasted,  was  enough  of  itself  to 
raise  their  post-towns  in  England  to 
dignity.  But  apart  from  this,  during 
the  eighteenth  and  the  earlier  years  of 
the  present  century  most  of  the  great 
news  came  from  the  west,  and  Falmouth 
through  Its  communication  with  Spain 
embraced  the  field  of  the  Mediterranean 
also.  The  intelligence  for  which  the 
whole  country  was  waiting,  whether  of 
Byng  at  Sicily  or  Pococke  at  Havanna, 
of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown  or  Rodney  at 
Saint  Lucia,  of  Jervls  at  Saint  Vincent 
or  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  of  Moore  at 
Corunna  or  Wellington  at  Vlttoria,  all 
reached  Falmouth  first;  and,  as  Mr. 
Norway  tells  us,  it  was  ventilated  and 
discussed  in  every  tavern  in  the  town  a 
full  day  before  it  reached  the  hands 
even  of  ministers  in  London. 

A  besetting  sin  of  the  packets  from 
the  earliest  times  was  the  practice  of 
carrying  goods  for  purposes  of  trade, 
which  made  the  service  extremely 
profitable  to  officers  and  men,  but  led  to 
overloading  the  vessels  and  conse- 
quently to  slow  passages.  It  had  been 
strictly  forbidden  by  Charles  the 
Second  as  far  back  as  1060,  but,  as 
will  presently  be  seen,  without  any 
great  effect.  A  second  falling,  which 
was  perhaps  almost  Inevitable  in  early 
days  when  a  vessel  went  armed  to  sea, 

^  Corrupted,  of  course,  from  the  French  Cbnyne. 
Leghorn  la  one  of  the  few  surrlTalB  of  the  bar- 
barous Ungo  of  the  old  merohant-sklppen. 
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was  the  partiality  for  a  little  quiet 
piracy.  The  temptation  was  doubtless 
great.  England  and  Spain  were  con- 
stantly at  war  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  Spanish  prizes  were  al- 
ways reputed  to  be  rich.  The  Ad- 
miralty Ck)urts  could  always  be  bribed 
to  condemn  the  prize,  the  Post  Office 
looked  the  other  way,  the  crews  made 
their  prize-money;  and  thus  every  one, 
except  of  course  the  Spaniards,  was 
satisfied.  It  is  true  that  the  packets 
fought  more  than  one  gallant  action  in 
their  early  days  in  honest  defence  of 
their  ships  and  of  their  mall;  but  there 
were  far  too  many  engagements  of  a 
different  kind  which  led  to  the  abuse 
of  putting  the  capture  of  prizes  first 
and  the  safety  of  the  mall  second.  In 
fact  the  time  came  when  the  Packet- 
Service  required  to  be  overhauled  with 
a  strong  hand,  and  the  moment  chosen 
was,  curiously  enough,  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  war  of  1793.  The  authorities 
then  decided  that,  in  spite  of  the  risk 
of  French  privateers,  the  armament  of 
the  packets  should  be  reduced,  and 
their  commanders  instructed  to  run 
away  from  any  armed  vessel,  or  to  fight 
her  only  when  it  was  impossible  to  run, 
and,  if  resistance  were  impossible,  to 
sink  the  mails  and  surrender.  To  make 
obedience  to  these  orders  the  surer  a 
special  type  of  vessel  was  selected  of 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons 
burden,  with  a  crew  of  twenty-eight 
men  and  an  armament  of  six  guns, 
four  four-pounders  and  two  six-pound- 
ers only. 

It  was  a  daring  experiment,  for  it 
placed  the  packets  at  the  mercy  of  the 
majority  of  the  French  privateers,  if 
the  complement  of  men  and  the  weight 
of  metal  were  made  the  standard  of 
comparison;  and  it  remained  to  be 
seen  whether  the  sanctity  of  the  mall 
would  inspire  its  custodian  to  extraor- 
dinary exertions  in  its  defence.  The 
result  at  first  was  not  discouraging. 
In  December,  1793,  the  Antelope 
packet  fought  a  desperate  action  off 
the  coast  of  Jamaica  against  the  priva- 
teer Atalanta.  Fever  was  at  work 
among  the  crew  of  the  Antelope,  and 
she  had  but  two-and-twenty  men  fit 


for  duty  against  sixty-five  in  the 
privateer.  The  Atalanta,  knowing 
where  her  own  superiority  lay,  bore 
down  upon  the  packet,  threw  out 
grappling-irons  and  tried  to  carry  her 
by  boarding.  By  the  ready  ability  of 
the  packet's  commander,  Curtis,  the 
first  attack  was  defeated  with  loss; 
but  he  was  presently  shot  dead,  and 
the  command  passed  to  the  boatswain, 
a  man  named  Pasco.  He  was  so 
illiterate  that  he  could  not  write  his 
name;  but  he  quite  understood  how 
to  command  a  ship  in  action,  and  he 
continued  the  defence  with  such  vigor 
that  the  prlvateersmen  cast  loose  the 
grapples  and  prepared  to  sheer  off. 
They  were  not,  however,  to  escape  so 
easily.  Before  the  two  vessels  could 
separate  Pasco  ran  aloft,  and  lashing 
the  Atalanta*s  square-sailyard  to  the 
Antelope's  fore-shrouds,  hammered 
away  till  the  enemy,  for  all  the  bloody 
fiag  of  no  quarter  which  was  nailed  to 
their  masthead,  cried  out  for  mercy. 
On  taking  possession  of  his  prize  Pasco 
found  thirty-two  of  his  opponents 
dead  on  the  deck,  and  but  sixteen  of 
the  whole  sixty-five  still  unhurt.  The 
Antelope's  loss  was  three  killed  and 
four  wounded.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  be  able  to  add  that  Pasco  did 
not  want  for  praise  and  reward  on 
his  return  home  after  this  gallant 
action. 

ThJA  brilliant  beginning;,  however, 
was  noit  well  followed  up.  In  the 
next  seven  or  eight  years  packet  after 
packet  was  captured  with  doleful 
regularity,  and  the  West  India  mer- 
chants were  loud  in  their  complaints. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
packets,  though  nominally  built  for 
speed,  were  for  some  reason  overtaken 
with  surprising  ease;  and  there  grew 
up  unpleasant  suspicions  that  they 
were  over  ready  to  surrender  to  ves- 
sels which  they  might  have  beaten  off. 
The  curious  coincidence  that  nearly 
all  packets  were  captured  on  the 
homeward  voyage  led  to  careful  in- 
vestigation, and  thus  it  came  out  that 
the  old  abuse  of  carrying » goods  for 
trade  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery. 
The  cargo  received  on  board  at  Fal- 
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mouth  was  insured  for  the  double 
Toyage  out  and  home;  the  men  sold 
it  in  the  West  Indies  and  remitted 
their  proceeds  homeward;  and  finally 
the  ship  was  surrendered  to  the  first 
enemy  with  a  readiness  that  en- 
couraged the  capturing  vessel  to.  put  all 
hands  ashore  in  their  own  boat.  The 
crew  then  claimed  their  insurance- 
money,  whioh  was  thus  added  to  their 
profits  out  of  the  voyage.  It  was 
a  sad  discovery,  which  lamentably 
tarnished  the  fair  fame  of  the  Packet- 
Service.  Once  again  a  strong  hand 
was  necessary  to  restore  efficiency; 
the  abuses  were  put  down  in  spite  of 
much  grumbling,  and  when  the  short 
breathing-space  given  by  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  was  past,  the  packets  had  a 
chance  of  regaining  their  good  charac- 
ter. 

To  do  them  Justice  they  made  worthy 
use  of  their  opportunity.  It  is  difficult 
out  of  the  number  of  brilliant  actions 
chronicled  by  Mr.  Norway  to  select  one 
out  of  half-a-dozen  of  equal  gallantry 
for  special  mention.  The  scene  until 
1812  was  generally  the  lovely  waters  of 
the  Caribbean  Archipelago,  at  that 
time  swarming  with  privateers  which 
stole  out  from  Guadeloupe  to  make 
havoc  of  the  English  trade.  How  busy 
they  kept  the  English  cruisers,  and  how 
formidable  they  might  be  as  opponents, 
manned  as  they  were  by  the  despera- 
does of  all  nations,  we  may  read  for 
ourselves  in  the  pages  of  **  Peter  Sim- 
ple" and  **Tom  Cringle's  Log."  Mai^ 
ryat  is  not  ashamed  to  tell  of  the  oc- 
casional failures  even  of  a  man-of-war's 
crew  to  capture  these  vessels,  so  that 
it  may  be  Imagined  that  they  were  no 
playthings  to  the  poor  little  packets. 
Yet  the  packets  faced  them  always 
with  extraordinary  gallantry,  though 
they  were  sometimes  forced  after  a 
desperate  fight  to  sink  the  mail  and 
haul  down  the  colors.  On  one  mem- 
orable occasion  a  single  packet 
actually  stepped  in  to  save  an  English 
island. 

That  island  was  Dominica,  the 
loveliest,  as  some  maintain,  of  all  the 
Antilles,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
Leeward      Islands,      and      unhappily 


situated  within  dangerous  proximity 
to  the  French  island  of  Guadeloupe. 
The  garrison  thait  held  it  was  small; 
men  died  so  fast  in  the  West  Indies 
in  those  days  that  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise;  and  lying  as  it  does  within 
sight  of  French  troops  the  island  was 
a  standing  temptation  to  French  enter- 
prise. It  so  happened  that  the  crew 
of  the  only  man-of-war  then  cruising 
off  the  island,  H.M.S.  Dominica, 
mutinied  and  carried  the  ship  to  the 
enemy  at  Guadeloupe.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  have  to  record  so  ugly  a  story, 
but  as  the  tale  of  the  Hermione  also 
shows,  the  troubles  that  are  remem- 
bered by  the  name  of  the  Nore  were 
at  work  in  every  British  naval  station. 
The  French  at  once  replaced  the 
mutineers  with  men  of  their  own 
nation,  packed  her  with  troops,  added 
a  sloop,  a  schooner,  and  two  galleys 
as  consorts,  and  sent  the  whole 
flotilla  away  to  capture  the  Dominican 
capital,  Roseau.  The  armament  ap- 
peared ofT  the  entrance  to  the  port  on 
May  24th,  1806. 

The  planters  of  Dominica  were  at 
their  wits'  end.  Even  if  they  could 
defeat  an  attempt  at  a  lattAing,  they 
could  hardly  hope  to  save  the  sugar- 
ships  in  the  harbor,  the  capture  of 
which  would  spell  ruin  to  many  of 
them.  While  still  debating  they  saw 
two  more  vessels  enter  the  bay,  the 
packet  Duke  of  Montrose,  Captain 
D3rnely,  under  the  convoy  of  H.1C.S. 
Attentive.  The  governor  of  the  island 
ordered  the  Attentive  to  stand  off  and 
intercept  the  French  flotilla,  but  b^ng 
a  miserable  sailor  she  was  easily  left 
behind;  and  it  was  plain  that,  unless 
the  packet  took  up  the  quarrel,  the 
mischief  would  be  done  before  the 
Attentive  could  get  into  action.  The 
governor  therefore  appealed  to  Dynely 
to  take  a  detachment  of  troops  on  board 
and  fight  in  defence  of  the  island. 
Dynely  hesitated;  his  vessel  was  not 
national  property,  and  his  instructions 
covered  no  such  contingency  as  this. 
He  asked  first  that  the  merchants 
would  guarantee  the  value  of  his  vessel 
in  case  she  were  lost.  They  refused. 
He  then  offered  to  take  upon  himself  the 
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value  of  masts,  yards,  and  ri^^ging,.  if. 
tbey  would  do  the  like  for  the  hull. 
Again  they  refused;  the  West  Indian 
planter  is  the  most  hospitable  of  men, 
but  he  loses  spirit  under  a  tropical  sun. 
Dynely  therefore  accepted  the  whole 
reponslblllty,  sent  his  malls  ashore, 
and  bade  any  man  that  had  no  mind 
to  follow  him  in  an  action  which  was 
no  part  of  his  business,  to  go  ashore 
with  them  if  he  would.  The  Falmouth 
crew  of  course  stood  by  him  to  a  man; 
so  forty  men  of  the  Forty-sixth  and 
Third  West  India  Regiments  were 
taken  on  board  as  a  reinforcement;  it 
was  likely  enough  that  they  were  no 
new  hands  at  the  work,  for  in  those 
haphazard  days  even  Light  Dragoons 
occasionally  did  duty  as  Marines;  and 
the  Duke  of  Montrose  stood  out  of  the 
bay  to  meet  three  vessels,  the  smallest 
of  which  was  as  powerful  as  herself. 

The  wind  was  very  light,  but  the 
packet,  a  fine  sailor  and  skilfully 
handled,  could  outmanoeuvre  her  ad- 
versaries; and  Dynely,  noticing  that 
the  French  were  separated,  seized  the 
opportunity  to  bear  down  upon  the 
largest  of  them  alone.  Presently  the 
wind  dropped  altogether;  Dynely  got 
out  his  boats,  towed  his  ship  within 
pistol-shot,  and  opened  fire.  For 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  hammered 
at  her,  no  one  of  the  French  consorts 
daring  apparently  to  interfere,  and  at 
last  forced  her  to  strike.  Losing  no 
time  he  turned  next  to  the  former 
king's  ship  Dominica,  which  turned 
and  fled,  as  it  happened,  straight  into 
the  jaws  of  another  English  cruiser, 
the  Wasp,  which  had  been  attracted 
by  the  firing.  Returning  from  the 
chase  Dynely  found  the  rest  of  the 
work  done.  The  Attentive  had  cap- 
tured both  the  galleys;  a  party  of  the 
Forty-Eighth  Regiment  had  rowed  off 
from  shore  and  captured  the  remain- 
ing ship  by  boarding;  and  the  'whole 
affair  was  over.  Dominica  had  been 
saved  by  the  packet  and  by  nothing 
else;  and  Dynely,  on  arriving  home, 
received  a  special  reward  and  com- 
mendation from  the  Admiralty.  He 
did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  honors. 
In  December  of  the  same  year  he  was 


'attack^  close  to  Barbados  by  a  power- 
ful French  privateer  which  carried 
eighty-five  men  against  his  eight^and- 
twenty.  For  three  hours  he  fought 
her  desperately,  till  he  was  shot  dead, 
when  the  crew,  disheartened  by  the  loss 
of  both  their  commander  and  mate, 
who  was  already  fallen,  hauled  down 
their  colors. 

More  brilliant  even  than  this  was 
an  action  fought  by  the  Windsor 
Castle  under  her  master  William 
Rogers,  in  1807.  Here  again,  the 
assailing  privateer,  more  powerful  in 
armament  and  still  more  powerful  in 
men  than  her  intended  victim,  ran 
alongside  the  packet  and  strove  to 
carry  her  by  boarding.  In  the  middle 
of  the  action  the  wind  died  away  and 
the  two  vessels  lay  locked  together  for 
more  than  two  hours,  unable  to  part, 
and  cannonading  each  other  furiously. 
Of  the  twenty-eight  English  three 
were  killed  and  ten  wounded;  but  the 
survivors  stuck  to  their  guns  indomi- 
tably, until  at  last  the  French  fire 
slackened,  and  at  every  discharge  of 
their  own  they  heard  the  enemy 
scream,  a  ghastly  womanish  sound  to 
be  heard  among  men.  Finally  the 
packet's  men,  having  repelled  the 
French  attack,  took  the  offensive  in 
their  turn  and  after  a  sharp  struggle 
captured  the  privateer.  It  was  a 
victory  of  sheer  pluck  and  skill,  won 
by  a  slaughter  which,  considering  the 
small  numbers  engaged,  is  not  easily 
matched  even  in  the  history  of  the 
Royal  Navy. 

But  a  far  more  terrible  trial  came 
for  the  packets  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  war  in  1812.  The  French 
privateers,  well-found  though  they 
were  and  manned  with  desperate  men, 
were  child's  play  to  the  American, 
which  were  twice  as  powerful  and 
manned  by  English  deserters.  Where 
English  frigates  were  overmatched,  it 
is  hardly  surprising  that  the  little 
packets  should  have  gone  to  the  wall. 
And  yet  they  fought  even  against 
overwhelming  odds  with  a  desperate 
courage  and  an  obstinacy  remarkable 
even  among  British  seamen.  Captain 
Cock  in  the  Townsend,  with  a  crew  of 
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thirty-two  men  and  four  passengers, 
fought  against  two  American  pri- 
vateers simnltaneonsly  for  more  than 
three  hours  before  he  would  consent 
to  surrender.  Bach  of  his  assailants 
was  superior  to  him  singly  in  strength, 
and  the  two  carried  together  nearly 
five  times  his  weight  of  metal  and 
seven  times  his  strength  of  men.  Yet 
even  when  they  had  battered  the 
packet  into  a  wreck,  when  half  its 
crew  was  in  the  surgeon's  hands,  and 
when  she  was  actually  in  a  sinking 
state,  Oock  only  with  great  reluctance 
hauled  down  his  colors.  He  had 
repelled  countless  attempts  to  board, 
and  it  was  hard  to  have  to  yield  to 
sheer  weight  of  metal.  The  Towns- 
end  was  so  heavily  shattered  that  the 
Americans,  finding  her  not  worth 
keeping,  restored  her  for  a  small  sum 
to  her  captain,  who  duly  brought  her 
into  her  destination,  though  without 
the  mail  for  which  he  had  struggled 
so  gallantly.  Cock  lived  to  fight  two 
or  three  more  actions  before  he  died, 
worn  out  with  wounds  and  hard  work. 
His  name  should  be  remembered  at 
the  Post  Office,  for  no  man  ever  made 
a  nobler  fight  for  his  mail 

With  such  contests  the  Packet-Ser- 
vice was  occupied  during  the  three 
years  from  1812  to  1815.  A  few  years 
later  the  old  arrangements  were  altered, 
and  Falmouth  knew  the  Service  no 
more.  In  spite  of  occasional  lapses 
from  the  path  of  rectitude  the  Oomish- 
men  had  played  their  part  bravely  for 
more  than  a  century;  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  the  old  spirit  which 
made  the  West  Country  the  centre  of 
adventure  in  Elizabeth's  day  still 
lasted  to  the  close  of  the  great  French 
War,  and  still  responded  to  the  old  cry 
of  Westward  Ho!  It  may  be  that  their 
time  will  come  again,  for  the  Cornish 
fishermen  with  their  handsome  half- 
Jewish  type  of  face,  great  frames,  and 
incomparable  natural  dignity,  impress 
one  always  as  a  folk  that  when  in 
earnest  can  do  great  things.  There  is 
not  a  great  deal  to  choose,  though  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  contrast,  between  them 
and  their  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  breth- 
ren of  Devon;  and  the  Devon  men  have 


proved   well   enough   what   they   can 
do. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  said  at  the  be- 
ginning, the  result  of  these  stubborn 
packet-fights  has  been  to  enhance  the 
sanctity  of  the  mail,  and  give  our 
modem  steamers  a  standard  by  which 
to  rate  the  importance  of  their  trust. 
Though  submarine  cables  spread  wide, 
and  the  repairing  steamers  of  the 
world  rest  in  English  hands,  there  is 
still  a  chance  that  the  ordeal  so  bravely 
passed  by  the  Falmouth  packets  in  the 
great  war  may  some  day  have  again  to 
be  faced.  Such  mails  as  are  carried  in 
these  days  can  hardly  be  sunk  at  short 
notice,  and  the  steamers,  unless  they 
have  the  advantage  in  speed,  must 
needs  fight  to  preserve  them.  It  is  a 
curious  question,  possibly  hardly 
thought  out  yet  even  by  experts,  what 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  mails  in  the  next 
great  war,  and  it  may  be  that  one  day 
Mr.  Norway's  book  may  be  consulted 
for  precedents.  Meanwhile  for  our  own 
part  we  are  content  to  read  it  for  a 
vivid  study  of  English  devotion  and 
English  heroism,  which  does  honor 
alike  to  the  English  merchant  service, 
and  to  a  great  though  much  abused 
public  department. 


From  The  Oornhm  M AguLne. 
TANIMAL  TEMPERS. 

If  I  only  had  a  Kodak  I  should  often 
take  a  flying  shot  ait  our  cat,  who  looks 
out  of  the  dining-room  window  with  a 
display  of  appropriate  interest,  which 
shows  how  differently  people  view  the 
same  question  or  fact.  He  puts  the 
blind  aside  with  his  paw  and  gazes 
into  the  street  in  an  obviously  inquir- 
ing mood,  but  no  gleam  of  interest 
comes  into  his  receptive  eyes  (I  don*t 
know  hoiw  much  larger  they  are  in  com- 
parison with  his  size  than  those  of,  say, 
the  astronomer  royal,  who  is  supposed 
to  see  farther  ^than  any  man)  till  a  dog 
happens  to  stroll  by»  or  a  sparrow  to 
hop  after  its  lunch.  They  represent  to 
him  the  ways  of  the  world.  He  does 
not  turn  his  head  when  a  German  band 
plants  its  tripods  by  the  roadside  and 
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rends  the  air.  Not  that  Blackle,  as  he 
came  to  be  called  during  the  period  of 
Inquiry  after  a  darker  name,  Is  hu- 
manly unsociable.  He  fulfils  all  the 
requirements  of  domesticity,  sleeps  by 
day,  catches  or  deters  mice  by  night, 
and  asks  for  his  meals  without  Insist- 
ent mews.  But  he  Is  the  only  cat  I 
ever  knew  who  "ran"  after  hls^mlstress 
with  canine  alacrity.  In  fact,  hie  must 
be  a  "Dog-lncamate."  Generally  even 
the  most  devoted  puss  enters  or  leaves 
a  room  with  an  air  of  respectful  delib- 
eration, which  Is  overdone  when  you 
have  to  open  the  door  for  him  or  her. 
But  Blackle  runs  to  meet  his  friend, 
and  trots  up  and  down  stairs  In  her 
company  like  a  terrier.  At  the  same 
time,  he  has  a  warm  heart  towards  his 
kind,  and  when  his  mate  died  was  so 
Inconsolable  as  to  begin  shrinking  away 
with  such  rapid  loss  of  weight  that  we 
had  to  send  Into  the  country  for  a  bride, 
who  came  In  a  hamper,  and  after  whose 
arrival  the  disconsolate  bereaved  began 
at  once  to  put  on  flesh  again,  and  weeps 
no  more. 

Talking  of  the  inability  of  some  cats 
to  restrain  their  feelings,  I  might  men- 
tion an  instance  of  this  which  caused 
passing  embarrassment  at,  or  rather 
before,  a  party.  The  courteous  host 
owned  a  greedy  inconsiderate  Tom 
who  always,  at  meaMime,  pleaded  with 
crescendo  mews  till  he  had  received  his 
dole.  Well,  one  day  an  old  Scotch 
minister  who  had  been  asked  to  say 
grace  was  saying  a  very  long  one,  Tom 
meanwhile  trying  to  attract  attention. 
Upon  this  the  host,  who  was  somewhat 
deaf,  and  thus  whispered  audibly, 
vexed  at  the  solicitations  of  his  cat 
(which  nobody  inteipreted  beside  him- 
self), said  behind  his  hand  to  the  lady 
next  him,  who  had  glanced  at  the 
wordy  divine,  '*He  always  goes  on  so 
when  there  is  anything  to  eat." 

From  cats  it  is  a  short  step  to  dogs. 
I  have  one  now,  a  brisk  fox  terrier, 
Spot,  iwho  shows  a  mood  of  resentment 
I  never  saw  in  a  dog  before.  In  our 
dining-«t)om  there  Is  a  sofa  standing 
against  the  wall  with  a. narrow  upright 
strip  of  looking-glass  behind  it.  One 
day  I  took  up  Spot,  who  was  sleeping 


on   a   cushion,   and   showed   him   the 
image  of  his  face.    He  glanced  at  him- 
self, but,  beyond  a  low  growl,  thought 
apparently  no  more  of  the  matter,  for 
he  lay  down  again  without  saying  a 
word.     Presently,   however,   after   re- 
flection in  more  senses  than  one,  he  got 
up,  and  flew  at  his  own  in  the  mirror. 
He  obviously  fancied  that  I  had  intro- 
duced another  (kennelled)  dog  into  the 
faimlly  without  consulting   him,   and 
that  he  was  bound  to  assert  himself. 
Baulked  by  the  unexpected  resistance- 
he  met  with,  he  retired,  and  bided  his 
time.    Whether  he  imagined  that  my 
presence  supported  the  courage  of  the 
other  dog  I  could  not  ascertain;  but, 
anyhow,  the  next  day,  when  we  were 
all  out  of  doors,  our  servant  heard  a 
great  rumpus  in  the  dining-room,  and, 
coming  hurriedly  in,  found  Mr.  Spot 
furiously   flghtlng  his   double   In   the^ 
glass.     He     had     many     subsequent 
rounds  with  him,  sometimes  In  public. 
Finding,  however,  that  attention  was 
being  directed  to  his  procedure,  and 
that  occasionally  an  appreciative  bit  of 
biscuit  followed  an  encounter,  he  put 
two  and  two  together,  and  began  to- 
look  at  the  business  of  warfare  in  a 
lucrative   light.     Thus    he    will    now 
present  himself,  asking  for  some  in- 
ducement to    have   a   turn   with    the 
enemy.    On  my  saying  "Sss!"  he  leaps- 
on  the  sofa  and  dashes  at  him  open- 
mouthed,  returning  after  the  bout  for 
material  recognition.    Occasionally,  In- 
deed, flnding  that  he  Is  none  the  worse 
personally    for    these    encounters,    he- 
volunteers  a  display  of  one,  and  the 
silence  of  a  conversational  pause  is 
broken    by    Spot's    attack    upon    the- 
mysterious  kennel  from  the  recesses  of 
which  the  other  dog,  though  never  able- 
to  make  his  teeth  felt,  returns  to  the' 
combat    with    undiminished    alacrity.. 
Spot  is  plainly  peiplexed  at  this,  for 
now  and  then  while  lying  on  the  carpet 
he  glances  at  the  kennel's  mouth,  since,, 
perhaps,  his  enemy  may  be  looking  out, 
or  he  peeps  under  the  sofa  to  see  if  he* 
happens  to  be  hidden  there.    His  where- 
about,   except    when    distinctly    chal- 
lenged, is  the  unsolved  problem  which 
ever  exercises  the  mind  of  his  enemy,. 
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who  (like  many  others)  is  haunted  by 
inability  to  define  the  inscrutable. 

Spot,  moreover,  displays  notable  con- 
fidence in  accepting  deceptive  pro- 
posals, since,  whenever  I  chance  idly 
to  make  a  hole  on  the  grass  with  my 
stick,  he  assumes  that  it  indicates  an 
entrance  to  the  lair  of  some  latent  prey, 
and  "scraps"  as  if  he  had  never  been 
disappointed,  though  his  preliminary 
sniff,  which  always  precedes  excava- 
tion, might  be  expected  to  daunt  his  ap- 
petite for  research.  Silver,  his  compan- 
ion, a  big  retriever,  always  treats  these 
exhibitions  of  energy  with  humorous 
contempt,  and  is,  indeed,  the  only  dog 
I  ever  knew  who  distinctly  smiles.  He 
does  this,  often  irresistibly,  when  he 
wants  to  be  unchained,  but  also  at 
other  times  when  an  absurd  thought 
happens  to  cross  his  mind.  He  and 
Spot  are  the  best  of  friends;  though,  in 
responding  to  a  playful  snap,  he  is  apt 
to  forget  how  big  and  sharp  his  own 
teeth  are,  to  the  detriment  of  his  small 
companion,  who,  even  if  his  wounds 
have  to  be  dressed,  refuses  to  reckon 
them  as  the  kisses  of  an  "enemy,"  but 
returns  to  the  risky  game  as  soon  as  he 
can  with  unabated  affection. 

Though  dogs  "delight  to  bark  and 
bite,"  this  is  by  no  means  always  an 
indication  of  iU-will;  but  the  displays 
of  enmity  or  cruelty  in  the  animal 
world  are  often  sorely  painful  to  their 
human  friends.  In  no  region,  perhaps, 
are  these  more  notable  than  among  the 
fowls  of  the  air.  We  do  not  readily 
notice  the  unfeeling  appetite  with 
which  fish  prey  upon  one  another, 
though  we  may  be  struck  by  the  sign 
of  it  which  appears  when  we  find  a 
small  pike  in  the  belly  of  a  big  one 
which  has  been  caught  with  a  live  bait. 
We  are  left  to  imagine  the  anxious 
lives  led  by  little  fish  in  the  confined 
waters  of  a  pond,  but  can  see  for  our- 
selves some  of  the  terrors  which  per- 
vade the  spacious  air.  Every  sports- 
man knows— though  many,  I  am  glad  to 
think,  decline  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  artificial  influence— how  a  par- 
tridge will  crouch  to  the  ground  if  a 
paper  kite  in  the  shape  of  a  hawk  is 
flown  over  a  fleld  from  which  it  would 


have  flown  at  the  approach  of  a  man. 
And  no  one  can  have  seen  an  unhappy 
owl  which  has  strayed  into  the  blaze  of 
day  "mobbed"  by  a  crowd  of  spiteful 
little  birds,  (without  apprehending  the 
bitterness  of  opinion  which  often  pre- 
vails in  the  flying  world. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  marvellous  (one 
might  call  it  mysterious)  unanimHy 
shown  in  the  flight  of  a  flock  of  star- 
lings, which  turn  on  the  wing  with  a 
sudden  impulse  impossible  to  have  been 
communicated  by  a  leader;  and  the 
gUhering  of  swallows,  bred  in  England, 
before  they  start  for  an  unrehearsed 
flight  into  tropical  warmth  as  hopc^ 
fully  as  invalids  flit  to  the  Riviera,  is 
a  display  of  concerted  action  and 
pleasant  fellow-feeling.  But  amongst 
those  birds  which  stay  at  home,  espe- 
cially the  most  domesticated,  there  is 
often  an  exhibition  of  unklndness 
seemingly  unaccountable.  The  grace- 
fid  swan,  e,ff.,  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
gracious in  its  ways.  Not  only  (in  the 
breeding  season)  does  a  male  bird 
resent  the  intrusion  of  strange  gentle- 
men, but  it  will  spend  the  day  in  driv- 
ing off  from  its  domain  any  unlucky 
geese,  who  might  be  plainly  assumed  to 
have  no  designs  upon  its  domestic 
arrangements,  and  have,  indeed,  no 
desire  beyond  that  for  a  comfortable 
wash  and  swim.  It  will  also  pursue 
even  the  most  innocent  of  new-bom 
ducklings  while  they  un?wittingiy  re- 
joice in  an  early  taste  of  their  common 
element  But  this  is  not  all.  When 
an  only  child  has  passed  out  of  the 
cygnet  stage  of  life,  and  grown  to  full 
physical  if  not  mental  maturity,  father 
and  mother  swans  have  been  known  to 
fall  upon  and  deliberately  beat  it  to 
death  with  wing  and  beak.  I  have  my- 
self seen  an  instance  of  this.  The 
gratified  parents  swam  gracefully 
about  the  mere  in  which  they  lived, 
while  the  great  white  corpse  of  their 
son  lay,  battered  and  dead,  upon  the 
shore.  The  foUoiwing  year,  after  an- 
other had  been  bom  to  them,  and  In 
infancy  carried  upon  his  mother's  back, 
they  began  to  treat  him  so  roughly  tiiat, 
not  being  pinioned  like  them,  he  wisely 
flew  away,  and  iwe  saw  him  no  more. 
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Curiously  enough,  geese  which  have 
experienced  rudeness  from  swans  in 
the  lusty  spring  have  been  known  to 
retaliate  in  the  calmer  autumn,  when 
the  fierceness  of  their  enemy  had  be- 
oome  mitigated.  I  have  seen  a  gander 
leap  upon  the  back  of  a  once  arrogant 
swan,  and  after  a  period  of  enforced 
impotent  enmity  pound  away  at  it  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  gratified  reyenge. 
But  it  is  not  the  water  alone  which 
provides  these  displays  of  Jealousy, 
violence,  and  deliberate  reprisal  among 
birds.  For  instance,  I  have  known  all 
the  fowls  in  a  yard  (moved  by  some 
occult  reason)  * 'boycott"  one  of  their 
number  who  had  shared  the  same 
meadow,  house,  and  perches  with 
themselves.  He  might  be  seen  wander- 
ing apart  all  day,  and  at  night  waiting, 
apparently,  till  the  whole  community 
had  gone  to  roost  and  was  fast  asleep 
before  he  ventured  to  seek  a  night's 
rest  for  himself.  Not  long  ago  a 
cockerel  of  our  own,  in  the  country, 
oame  to  be  thus  treated.  His  plumage 
was  badly  ruffled,  some  of  it  being  torn 
off,  showing  spots  of  blood  upon  his 
skin.  "Been  fighting?"  I  asked  our  ob- 
servant man.  "Well,  no,"  he  replied; 
**but  the  rest  never  let  that  cockerel 
alone.  They  fall  upon  him  if  he  tries 
to  go  to  bed  with  the  others."  I 
presently  saw  an  illustration  of  this 
unkindness.  There  was  a  little  tunnel 
leading  from  the  meadow  in  which  the 
forwls  spent  the  day  into  a  yard  con- 
taining the  houses  where  they  roosted. 
This  admitted  the  passage  of  only  one 
bird  at  a  time,  and  if  the  outcast 
attempted  to  enter  it  before  all  the  rest 
had  disappeared,  our  man  said  he 
would  be  driven  back.  I  waited  to  see. 
One  by  one  each  member  of  the  meadow 
party,  when  the  lowering  sun  an- 
nounced the  hour  of  bedtime,  stooped 
its  head  and  passed  out  of  sight  into  the 
tunnel,  but  it  was  not  till  the  last  had 
gone  that  the  battered  lonely  cockerel 
(after  a  cautious  pause,  as  if  he  were 
listening  to  hear  whether  his  enemies 
had  begun  to  snore)  crept  through  in 
search  of  a  perch.  What  had  he  done, 
what  had  he  said,  to  be  thus  ostracized? 
Is  there  any  ''shibboleth"  in  the  pro- 


nunciation of  a  cackle  or  a  crow,  failure 
in  which  determines  the  social  position 
of  a  fowl?  No  sign  of  kindly  recogni- 
tion ever  met  him  in  the  whole  com- 
munity. They  were  all  of  one  mind, 
and  never  noticed  the  outcast,  except 
to  strike  him  if  he  made  a  neighborly 
advance,  and  leave  him  out  in  the  cold 
when  they  retired  comfortably  to  rest. 
Tet  he  was  of  the  same  feather  as 
themselves,  had  brothers  and  Asters, 
hatched  under  the  same  hen,  with 
whom  he  had  shared  the  same 
nursery  coop,  but  from  all  of 
whom  he  had  become  socially  severed 
on  coming  of  age.  It  could  not  have 
been  that  he  had  carried  himself  as  a 
too-confident  Lothario,  for  in  that  case 
he  would  have  passed  through  the  same 
experience  as  any  other  cockwel— 
fought,  i.e.,  his  maiden  duel,  and  either 
had  his  claims  recognized  or  been 
driven  to  make  fresh  matrimonial 
arrangements.  No.  There  was  some 
occult  influence  which  barred  him  from 
his  seemingly  due  place  in  the  world. 
What  subtie  forces  are  these  which 
move  the  minds  of  birds?  There  is 
certainly  a  mcurked  Individual  differ- 
ence of  character  among  those  in  the 
same  fowl-yard.  It  is  not  merely  that 
some  of  the  same  feather  are  good 
"layers,"  while  others  fail  to  admit 
that  eggs  are  intended  to  be  sat  upon  as 
well  as  laid;  but  some  are  exceptionally 
maternal  in  their  ways,  "mothering" 
brood  after  brood  with  a  display  of 
devotion  which  leads  the  housewife  to 
speak  of  them  as  if  they  were  human 
neighbors  distinguished  for  their  skill 
in  bringing  up  a  family.  In  this  case, 
so  far  as  regards  the  interests  of  an 
affectionate  hen,  it  is,  perhaps,  unkind 
for  a  mistress  to  treat  her  very  tenderly, 
lest  others  (who  fail  to  realize  humble 
viriue)  should  resent  favoritism  and 
make  her  life  unpleasant. 

They  are  not  fowls  only,  however, 
who  object  to  the  presence  of  such  as 
properly  belong  to  their  own  society 
and  are  of  the  same  kin.  We  had  two 
calves,  much  attached  to  one  another, 
which  had  from  earUest  calf-hood 
dwelt  together  in  the  same  little  room, 
till  it  was  time  to  introduce  them  to  our 
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small  herd,  containing  mostly  their 
own  uncles  and  aunts  as  well  as 
mothers.  We  thought  they  would  have 
been  welcomed  with  affection,  but 
they  were  boycotted  for  at  least  a 
month.  Nothing  would  Induce  their 
family  to  let  them  graze  with  it,  though 
the  prohibition  was  afterwards  re- 
moved. Our  two  old  horses^  also»  at 
first  peremptorily  resented  the  arrival 
of  a  Welsh  pony  (Taffy)  when  he  was 
turned  into  "their"  meadow.  They 
hunted,  kicked  at,  and  bit  him  without 
mercy  or  provocation,  till  he  made  such 
great  friends  wlith  our  donkey,  who  was 
on  good  terms  with  them,  that  they 
accepted  this  alliance  as  an  introduc- 
tion, and  agreed  to  recognize  Taffy  as  a 
companion,  especially  when  I  gave  him 
carrots  and  would  let  them  have  none 
unless  they  behaved  themselves.  But 
to  this  hour  he  generally  ranges  himself 
with  Daisy  (our  donkey),  and  always 
Jogs  up  with  her  when  I  make  my  ap- 
pearance at  our  entrance  door  with, 
presumably,  biscuits  and  bits  of  bread. 
But  Daisy  is  by  far  the  daintier  of  the 
pair,  and  flatly  refuses  a  piece  of  dry 
buttered  toast 

The  intelligence  of  a  donkey  is  much 
underrated,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  why 
his  name  Is  used  to  indicate  human 
stupidity.  Nicety  of  taflte  is  not  per- 
haps an  infallible  measure  of  intellect, 
but  there  is  no  animal  more  particular 
about  its  food  than  an  ass»  and  I  doubt 
much  whether  It  really  has  any  pre- 
dilection for  thistles.  Daisy  not  only 
declines  a  scrap  which  has  any  grease 
upon  it,  but  objects  to  dog-biscuit 
((though  she  sees  Taffy  enjoy  it),  and  is 
twice  as  cunning  as  he  is  in  evading 
proposals  to  put  her  into  harness. 
When  once,  however,  within  the  shafts, 
she  accepts  the  situation  with  such 
alacrity  as  to  Justify  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  who  says,  "A  whip  for  the 
horse  and  a  bridle  for  the  ass."  It  is 
often  as  hard  to  hold  her  in  as  to  catch 
her  if  wanted  for  the  cart  Curiously 
enough,  neither  horses  nor  donkeys, 
though  otherwise  intelligent,  seem  to 
recognize  the  distinguishing  names  by 
which  they  are  called.  Dogs,  who  are 
clever  and  eat  almost  anything,  respond 


thus,  especially  in  advertisements, 
when  the  identification  of  Dash  is  sup- 
posed to  be  assured  if  he  is  so  addressed. 
I  heard,  however,  lately  of  one  named 
Dan,  who  on  Sundays  refused  to  an- 
swer unless  he  was  called  Daniel 
Talking  of  dogs,  Daisy  dislikes  Silver 
so  much  aa  often  to  kick  at  him  If 
loose;  but,  I  take  it  this  is  because  once, 
when  she  was  hopelessly  harnessed  to 
the  cart  he  bit  her  nose  and  made  it 
bleed.  Animals  do  not  readily  forget 
and  forgive.  There  is  a  well-authenti- 
cated story  of  4U1  elephant  who,  on 
appealing  for  an  alms  to  a  spectator, 
was  given  a  copious  pinch  of  snuff  from 
a  box  which  he  saw  taken  from  the 
donor's  pocket.  Of  course  this  gift 
produced  an  unexpectedly  prodigious 
sneeze,  embarrassing  to  the  elephant's 
self-respect,  whose  virgin  nostril  had 
never  before  been  so  affronted.  So  the 
next  time  the  gentleman  passed  by  he 
suddenly  took  the  box  out  of  his  waist- 
coat pocket  with  the  finger  of  his  trunk, 
and  stamped  upon  it  The  friend  who 
told  me  this  anecdote  vouched  for  its 
truth,  and  said  he  had  seen  the  obnox- 
ious silver  mull  flat  as  a  saucer. 


From  Temple  Bftr. 
ON  THE  CHILTEBNS. 

Our  parish  is  on  high  table-land, 
stretching  out  from  the  spurs  of  the 
OhUterns. 

It  is  noted  far  and  wide  for  its 
cherries. 

Bverybody  in  it  from  the  church- 
wardens downwards,  knows  something 
of  the  culture  and  management  of 
cherry-trees. 

The  wild  stocks  are  budded  in  July— 
generally  late  in  the  month.  The 
process  is  as  follows:  A  man  of  ac- 
knowledged skill  in  the  work  goes  his 
rounds  from  parish  to  parish.  His  first 
step  is  to  thin  the  tree  by  sawing  off 
some  of  the  leafiest  boughs.  Then  he 
carefully  inserts  his  buds  into  incisions 
made  in  the  bark  of  the  remaining 
branches,  binding  them  firmly  at  the 
point  of  connection  with  the  bud  with 
ligatures    of    bass.    The    number    of 
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insertiond  dependei  on  the  size  of  the 
trees  operated  upon.  The  bigger  limbs 
will  take  from  three  to  six  buds,  the 
smaller  one  or  two  each.  A  fair  sized 
young  tree  will  take  from  fifty  to  sixty 
buds.  The  trees  when  budded  look  like 
Irishmen  with  their  wounds  bound 
with  sticking  plaster  after  a  faction 
fight 

Towards   the   Baster  following   the 
Insertion  of  the  buds,  the  man  goes  his 
rounds  again,  and,  in  the  case  of  any 
that  have  "taken  holt,"  cuts  off  the 
bough  some  four  inches  above  the  bud. 
The  scale  of  remuneration  is  peculiar. 
You  •*take  a  penny  and  leave  a  penny;" 
In  other  words,  a  penny  a  bud  is  paid 
at  the  time  of  insertion,  and  ano>ther 
-penny  for  such  buds  as,  at  the  following 
:i3aster,  prove  to  be  alive  and  vigorous. 
The  great  sight  of  the  year  in  our 
parish  is  the  spectacle  of  the  cherry- 
trees  and  the  gorse  in  bloom  together  <m 
'Our    common.     Let    us    imagine     a 
stranger,  from  some  cherryless  region, 
approaching  the  spot  from   the  low- 
lands.   His  attention  is  caught  by  what, 
at  the  first  glance,  he  fancies  to  be 
wreaths  of  bluish-grey  vapor  floating 
across  a  dark  background  of  beech 
woods  and  fir  coppices.    But  presently 
he  finds  that  these  mist-like  blurs  are 
stationary,    and,    as   the    road    winds 
nearer,  other  grey  cloud-like   masses 
rise    to    view.     They    are    his    first 
glimpses  of  our  cheny*trees  in  their 
pride!    Soon  he  reaches  a  point  whence 
the  full  beauty  of  the  scene  bursts  upon 
'him. 

The  common  is  as  a  sea  of  glory, 
whose  golden  billows  surge  over  the 
green  velvety  turf  up  to  the  very  stems 
of  the  cherry-trees  in  the  foreground; 
while,  in  the  mid-distance,  and  at  the 
further  edge  of  the  common,  the  pyra- 
mids of  milk-white  cherry-blossom 
show  like  snowy-sailed  yachts  upon  the 
yellow  ocean  of  the  gorse.  Close  to  him 
is  a  group  of  cherry-trees,  each  of  some 
eight  feet  girth,  covered  with  bloom 
save  where  the  later  opening  buds  dash 
the  pearly  white  with  irregular  lines  of 
pink,  merging  into  russet,  like  streaks 
.  of  strawberry  Juice  in  cream. 

The  air  is  full  of  fragrance  and  the 


dreamy     "murmur     of     innumerable 

Just  crossing  the  horizon-line  and 
dipping  into  the  dark  hollow  between 
the  common  and  the  woods  beyond  is  a 
dense  myriad-winged  flock  of  wood- 
pigeons— no  infrequent  sight  in  this 
region  of  beech  plantations.  Against 
the  sky  they  showed  dark,  but  instan- 
taneously change  into  light  brown 
flecked  with  white  when  they  have 
behind  them  the  dark  curtain  of  the 
distant  trees. 

The  lowing  of  far-away  cattle  on  an 
upland  farm  blends  with  the  musical 
monotone,-H9ubtle  mixture  of  countless 
sounds,— which  thrills  ceaselessly  upon 
the  ear,  save  when  punctuated  by  the 
clear  double  note  of  the  cuckoo,  the 
whistle  of  the  thrush,  and  the  deep 
mellow  call  of  the  blackbird,  or 
drowned  for  a  moment  in  the  sudden 
rush  of  melody  from  the  throat  of  an 
uprising  lark. 

Where  the  line  of  the  common's  sur- 
face trends  downwards  into  the  valley, 
it  is  broken  by  three  slim  young  cherry- 
trees,  thrown  into  such  strong  relief  by 
the  dark  blue  shadows  beyond,  that 
they  look  like  sheeted  ghosts  of  trees; 
while,  lower  still,  the  line  is  crested  by 
a  ragged  edge  of  flame  where  the  gorse 
bushes  pour  over  it  down  the  slope. 

We  will  suppose  our  stranger  to  be 
one  to  whom  the  only  aspect  of  cherry- 
tree  life  hitherto  has  been  in  its 
capacity  of  a  wall  fruit  tree  with  its 
«preading  arms  pinned  tightly  against 
the  brickwork  of  a  garden  wall. 

Let  him  look  on  this  picture  and  on 
that! 

Why,  our  cherry-trees  are,  many  of 
them,  luxuriant  forest-trees  of  quite 
respectable  girth,  yet  bearing,  owing 
to  the  thoughtful  care  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  our  hamlet,  as  delicious 
fruit  as  their  prim  captive  sisters. 

Yet,  though  our  trees  grow  in  untram- 
melled freedom  on  an  open  common, 
they  are  in  reality  as  Jealously  guarded 
as  though  they  were  enclosed  in  a  ten- 
foot  wall  with  a  coping  of  broken 
bottles. ' 

The  fact  is,  our  cherry-trees,  (though 
"situate,"    in    legal    phrase,    on   open 
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ground,  are  not  common  property,  but 
are,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient 
custom  of  the  country-side,  allotted  to 
the  different  cottages  on  the  common. 

They  are  more  than  trees— they  are 
old  family  friends,  eyen  known  in  some 
instances  by  pet  names.  They  pay  the 
cottager's  rent,  or  help  towards  it. 
They  are  his  pride  and  glory,  nearer  to 
him  even  than  his  cow,  dearer  eyen 
than  his  pig. 

Whateyer  other  pranks  the  urchins  of 
our  parish  may  play,  climb  a  cherry- 
tree  they  dare  not.  To  hurl  a  stone 
eyen  into  its  sacred  boughs  neyer  enters 
into  their  wildest  dreams.  Tea!  to  cut 
their  initials  on  its  bark— it  were 
suicide! 

True,  such  deeds  haye  been  done;  but 
only  by  the  rash  hands  of  irreyerent 
strangers.  And  were  the  offending 
aliens  caught  red-handed,  woes  many 
would  betide  them. 

I  do  not  mean  the  reader  to  infer  that 
there  are  no  cherry-trees  in  our  parish 
saye  those  on  the  common.  Far  from 
it!  All  the  cottagers*  gardens  haye  at 
least  one  or  two  well-grown  trees,  and 
the  freeholders  and  farmers  haye 
frequently  whole  orchards  of  them,  and 
they  grow  in  eyery  hedgerow. 

When  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  then 
are  the  cherry-trees  as  great  an  anxiety 
to  their  owners  as  eyer  a  flock  of  ewes 
in  the  lambing  season  to  the  careful 
shepherd. 

An  incessant  din  peryades  the  air. 
Constant  firing  of  guns,  incessant  yells 
and  howls  of  boys,  and  beating  of  tin 
cans  combine  In  a  Jumble  of  discordant 
sounds  which  renders  hideous  both  the 
night  and  the  day.  When  a  newcomer, 
I  earnestly  inquired  the  meaning  of  the 
babel,  and  was  told  4:hat  the  "birds  wos 
that  troublesome  as  wos  neyer  the  like 
knowed  on  afore." 

Some  of  the  contriyances  for  scaring 
the  feathered  ^toilers  were  amusingly 
ingenious.  One  aged  man  had  sus- 
pended from  the  branches  of  his  biggest 
tree  festoons  of  those  highly  illustrated 
tin  canisters  which  whilom  were  the 
receptacles  of  iK>tted  meat  and  lobster. 
Bmpty,  battered,  and  fearsome,  tbey 
hung  on  my  friend's  string,  and  their 


unique  ugliness,  one  would  hare 
thought,  was  sufficient  to  put  to  flight 
any  thrush  or  blackbird  of  taste. 

Mr.  Grubbins,  howeyer,  did  not  rely 
on  this  characteristic  of  his  garland. 
He  had  a  complicated  arrangement  of 
twine  which  enabled  him  to  set  his  tins 
a-clanging  in  the  grey  dawn,  with  a 
twitch  of  his  big  toe,  from  his  bed.  He 
kindly  set  the  machinery  in  motion  on 
my  behalf.  A  sound  more  like  the 
legendary  clanking  of  an  unquiet 
spirit's  chains  I  neyer  heard.  It  was 
gruesome  in  the  extreme,  and  I  saw, 
from  the  twinkle  in  Mr.  Grubbins'  eye, 
that  the  would-be  depredators  thought 
so  too. 

''Sims  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Grubbins  re- 
flectiyely,  "that  the  birds  as  is  now 
knows  a  sight  more  than  un  knowed  in 
my  grandfer's  time.  Sunce  'lectrick 
telegraffs  and  trains  is  come  in,  birds 
is  more  owdacious  and  Christian-like. 
Like  enuff  sich  critters  goes  with  the 
times;  and,  wots  more,  they  does." 

"Well,  Mr.  Grubbins,  we  must  keep 
pace  with  them;  and  I  must  say  your 
inyention  is  likely  to  be  some  years  yet 
ahead  of  their  prognress  in  wickedness."* 
The  self-satisfied  smirk  of  a  creatiye 
genius  flickered  for  a  moment  on  Mr. 
Grubbins's  wooden  countenance. 

"Now  yer  wouldn't  'ardly  credit  it,'" 
he  went  on,  "but,  when  I  wor  a  slip  of 
a  boy,  one  o'  grannie's  colored  'anker- 
chers  wos  enuff  to  scare  un;  but  now, 
Lor'  bless  yer,  Neebor  Smith  he 
rigg<ed  up  a  bogey  wich  he'd  a-copied 
from  Mistress  Smith,  and  'twas  the 
wery  himage  of  the  ould  leddy;  but  nex 
day  a  sparrer  wor  a-hopping  about  on 
top  of  un  as  bold  as  brass." 

Cherry-picking  is  a  busy  time  for 
our  people.  I  happened  the  other  day 
to  get  into  conyersation  on  this  topic 
with  a  woman  of  our  parish  who  had 
had  a  seyere  illness,  but  was  conya- 
lescent.  Mrs.  Castor  is  the  mother  of 
flye,  and  was  rather  inclined  to  bemoan 
her  inability  to  take  her  share  in  the 
cherry-picking. 

"Bnt^  Mrs.  Castor,  it  must  surely  be 
trying  work  for  a  woman  to  mount 
those  long  ladders!  And  does  it  not 
gifye  yon  a  crick  in  your  mttk?^ 
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'Tis  all  practis,"  said  Mrs.  Castor, 
and,  as  she  leaned  back  on  the  pillow 
in  her  chair,  a  softened  dreamy  look 
crept  into  the  careworn  face. 

"I  love  it  more  nor  any  work  I  do. 
And,  as  for  long  ladders,  why,  lawks, 
they  long  uns  is  far  the  safest!  Short 
uns,  they  be  apt  to  wobble.  But  a  long 
un,  he  straddles  out  broad  at  the  foot, 
and  his  own  weight  keeps  un  steady- 
like. And,  -when  I'm  up  a  forty-round 
ladder  'mong  the  top  boughs,  'tis  grand, 
it  is.  P'raps  a  whisper  o'  wind  comes 
and  sets  the  branches  a-moving,  and 
then  the  ladder  he  sways  back  and  fore 
gently  as  a  rockin'-cheer.  And  I  for- 
gets all  my  worrits  up  there,  and  'tis 
prime,  'tis  so.  And  I  never  had  no 
fear  nor  no  giddiness  or  sich  like,  not 
from  being  on  ithe  ladder  I  haven't, 
not  I." 

''But  is  it  not  dangerous,  reaching 
out  for  the  fruit?" 

''We  does  not  stretch  out  to  un  more'n 
wot  we  can  pull  round  to  we.  We  uses 
mostly  a  hook  to  bring  un  round,  and, 
if  bough  be  stiff-like,  we  leave  un  till 
ladder  be  moved." 

"I  suppose  great  care  Is  required  in 
plucking  the  cherries." 

"  'Tis  80.  Feckless  pickers  will  spoil 
next  year's  cherryin'.  For  why?  CJos 
o'  breakin'  the  buds  off.  I've  seen  the 
grass  strewn  wi'  buds  after  some.  We 
hev  to  take  un  gently  off  by  they's 
stalks.  Some  comes  off  quite  easy. 
But  there  be  cherries  and  cherries. 
Wi'  some,  do  wot  a  body  will,  you  split 
the  bark,  and  'tis  bad,  that." 

"And  what  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages 
for  women  in  this  kind  of  work?" 

"Two  shillln'  a  day,  some  gives.  But 
that  is  good  wage.  Bighteenpence  is 
wot  I  gets,  and  glad  to.  But  there's 
this  about  it.  The  work  is  near  home, 
and  wi'  they  as  we  knows.  Some  has  to 
ti«mp  far  afore  they  comes  to  their 
trees,  and  'tis  bad  to  tramp  home  miles 
and  miles  after  your  day's  work." 

One  word  as  to  the  autumnal  aspect 
of  the  cherry-treea  It  is  well-nigh  as 
beautiful  as  their  spring  array.  The 
trees  glow  with  various  shades  of  red, 
from  brightest  scarlet  to  ruddy  brown. 

Our   common   looks   like   a   harbor 


crowded  with  craft  all  bedecked  with 
bunting  in  honor  of  a  royal  visit,  while 
the  gorse  bushes,  now  a  dark  olive- 
green,  resemble  a  swarm  of  boats  ply- 
ing upon  its  waters. 

R.  Pardepp. 


From  The  Hofpital  Beview. 
CHINA  MAKING  AT  WORCESTER. 

Silently,  in  its  deep  bed,  the  river 
Severn  steals  swiftly  past  the  walls  of 
the  city  of  Worcester,  bearing  mute 
witness  of  the  passing  of  time  into 
eternity.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  stream 
rises  the  beautiful  Cathedral,  9.  monu- 
ment built  by  human  hands,  a  testi- 
mony of  man's  undying  faith  that  one 
day  he  shall  become  immortal.  For 
over  a  thousand  years  this  spot  has 
been  the  hauntof  man.  Roman,  Briton, 
Saxon,  Norman,  and  lastly  that  hetero- 
geneous race  the  English  have  dwelt 
beside  the  river,  and  have  had  dim 
visions  of  the  problems  of  life  and 
death,  of  time  and  eternity,  that  are  the 
common  heritage  of  all  men  in  all  time. 
Close  beside  Worcester  Cathedral  are 
the  ugly  worktops  and  tall  chimneys 
of  the  Royal  Porcelain  Works.  .  .  . 
When  we  watch  the  thrower  moulding 
on  his  magic  wheel  the  plastic  clay,  we 
are  filled  with  wonder  at  his  skill,  and 
ask  ourselves  whence  came  the  clay 
which  takes  so  readily  any  form  the 
potter  wills.  The  flint  boulders  found 
upon  th^  plains  of  Brittany  in  France, 
feld-spar  from  Cornwall  and  Sweden, 
bones  from  America,  besides  other 
things,  all  pay  tribute.  These  unlikely 
constituents  are  calcined  and  then 
ground  exceedingly  fine  in  mill&  The 
grinding  takes  from  twelve  hours  to  six 
days.  It  is  a  sight  worth  seeing  those 
powerful  mills  racing  round  the  deep 
trough  (made  out  of  stone  from  Derby- 
shire) weighted  with  heavy  blocks, 
churning  each  material,  for  each  is 
ground  separately,  into  a  thick  white 
cream.  When  finished,  the  liquids  are 
strained  through  fine  hair  sieves,  and 
all  particles  of  iron  withdrawn  by 
means  of  magnets.    The  different  in- 
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gredients  are  then  mixed  together  in 
proper  proportions  and  kneaded  into 
the  required  consistency,  and  then  the 
clay  is  ready  for  the  thrower. 

The  art  of  moulding  clay  has  become 
much  more  exact  since  the  employment 
of  plaster  of  Paris  moulds.  After  the 
thrower,  with  the  help  of  his  wheel,  has 
roughly  shaped  the  clay  into  what  is 
termed  the  "lining,"  it  is  taken  off  the 
wheel  and  put  into  a  plaster  of  Paris 
cast,  which  in  turn  is  placed  upon  the 
whirling  wheel,  and  the  "lining"  is 
then  deftly  moulded  to  the  exact  shape. 
As  plaster  of  Paris  absorbs  moisture 
quickly,  the  lining  is  soon  firm  enough 
to  be  handled.  It  is  then  *turned"  like 
ordinary  wood  or  metal,  and  has 
handles,  which  haye  been  moulded  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  fixed  by  the  same  clay. 
It  was  always  a  puzzle  to  our  minds 
how  the  handles  were  induced,  not  only 
to  stick  on  to  the  jugs  and  cups,  but  to 
bear  the  weights  of  the  same  cups  and 
jugs  when  full  of  liquid.  This,  how- 
ever, is  explained  when  it  is  understood 
that  in  spite  of  being  made  separately, 
the  handles  and  vessels  to  which  they 
belong  are  practically  one  piece  when 
burnt.  The  porcelain  is  then  ready  to 
be  baked.  For  this  it  is  packed  in  fire- 
proof baking  dishes  called  "seggars" 
and  supported  on  every  side  by  pow« 
dered  calcined  fiint.  These  seggars  are 
made  to  At  exactly  one  upon  another, 
although  they  are  of  different  sizes  and 
depths,  and  they  are  arranged  in  col- 
umns side  by  side  in  the  oven.  The 
oven  is  then  bricked  up  and  eight  fires 
are  lighted  and  kept  burning  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  night  and  day.  The  oven 
takes  four  days  to  cool  and  then  the 
contents  are  unpacked  and  are  ready 
for  a  variety  of  processes. 

Most  of  the  China  is  glazed,  an  opera- 
tion requiring  care  and  skill.  The 
articles  are  bathed  in  the  liquid  glaze— 
a  muddy-looking  broth— and  the  greater 
part  of  the  superfluous  glaze  shaken  off. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  free  them  per- 
fectly; besides  the  fingers  leave  marks, 


which  have  to  be  removed  after  the 
glaze  has  been  dried  in  a  hot  room. 
Women  and  girls  are  employed  for  this 
work.  The  ivory  glaze  is  a  delicate 
salmon  pink  before  it  is  baked,  the 
white  a  dark  drab.  After  it  is  glazed, 
the  x>ottery,  for  the  second  time,  is 
packed  in  seggars  and  baked.  After  this 
the  colored  china  is  painted  and  baked 
again.  The  gold  is  also  baked  in. 
Few  people  know  that  the  gilt  on  china 
is  the  purest  gold  that  can  be  bought. 
It  is  ground  with  mercury  and  turpen- 
tine into  a  black-looking  paint  and 
applied  with  a  fine  camel's-hair  pencil. 
Boys  are  trained  for  this  work  from 
fourteen  years  of  age,  it  being  nearly 
impossible  for  older  people  to  acquire 
the  accuracy  of  eye  and  hand  necessary. 
It  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  production 
of  artistic  pottery  that  the  coloring  is 
totally  different  in  the  paint,  from  the 
result  after  burning.  For  instance,  gold 
paint  is  black  before,  and  dull  gold 
afterwards;  the  brightness  is  produced 
by  polishing  it  with  an  agate.  Other 
colors  are  obtained  from  metallic 
oxides:  iron  gives  red,  cobalt,  blue,  etc. 
A  delightful  room  is  given  up  to 
modelling  the  quaint  figures  of  which 
the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  the 
treasured  ornaments  of  the  cottage 
mantlepiece,  are  the  humble  progen- 
itors. The  plaster  moulds  are  filled  with 
clay,  the  consistency  of  cream.  When 
the  plaster  has  absorbed  sufficient 
moisture  to  leave  a  firm  shell  of  the  clay 
Inside,  the  rest  of  the  clay  is  poured  out, 
leaving  the  inside  hollow,  the  mould 
is  then  opened,  the  little  ridges  left  on 
the  figure  where  the  mould  joined  is 
washed  off  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil, 
and  the  figures  are  packed  to  bake. 
The  most  expensive  specimen  of 
Worcester  porcelains,  but  not  by  any 
means  the  most  beautiful,  in  our 
opinion,  was  an  enamelled  dish  and 
ewer;  the  latter  was  only  about  ten 
inches  high  and  the  dish  was  of  a 
corresponding  size,  and  the  price  was 
£150. 
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SEPARATED. 

"What  matters  the  river  which  winds 
between? 
It  is  easy  to  speak  across!"  she  cried. 
But  his  answer  rang  through  the  sunny 
scene 
"It  is  better  far  to  keep  side  by  side- 
Is  there  nought  to  whisper  'twixt  you  and 

me? 
And  the  river  widens  towards  the  sea!" 

They    set    me    a-dreaming— those    words 
they  spoke — 
A-dreaming  of  hearts  which  are  sun- 
dered so, 

By  an  angry  word  or  a  thoughtless  joke, 
Or  by  misty  something  that  none  can 
know. 

Only  henceforth  two  go  ever  apart, 

Too  far  for  the  touching  of  heart  with 
heart. 

And  the  one  cries  vainly,  but  all  unheard, 
For  the  other  is  stricken  deaf  and  dumb. 
And  they  both  fare  on,  in  the  hope  de- 
ferred 
Of  a   meeting  day  that   can   scarcely 
come; 
Of  the  other's  heart,  each  has  lost  the  key, 
"And  the  river  widens  towards  the  sea." 

And   each  soul   goes  yearning  apart  to 

cry— 
"O,  my  cherished  friend  of  the  vanished 

days. 
We   have  lost   each   other  —  and   scarce 

know  why! 
And    only    this    bitter-sweet    comfort 

stays, 
That  despite  the  mists  which  have  rolled 

between, 
Yet  our  love  is  what  it  has  ever  been!" 

Then  we  strain  our  eyes  to  the  ocean  vast 

(What  does  it  keep  at  its  farther  side?) 

Where  the  widest  river  is  merged  at  last 

And  the  parted  strands  can  no  more 

divide. 

Perchance  as  we  sail  for  its  unknown 

shore 
We  shall  hail  the  dip  of  a  friendly  oar. 

And,  lo,  comes  the  vanished  friend  to  our 
side, 
"I  am  here— the  same  as  I  used  to  be — 
The  river  will  never  more  divide, 

It  has  lost  itself  in  Death's  mighty  sea: 
We  have  It^ft  behind  all  the  doubt  and 

fret 
—But  love  that  was  faithful  is  with  us 
yet." 

Argosy.  ISABELLA  FyvIE  HayO. 


SPOKES  AT  SEA. 

All  men  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships: 
With  a  trembling  hand  and  faltering  lips^ 
We  spread  our  sails  on  the  deep  unknown^ 
Each  for  himself  and  each  alone. 

The  strong  tide  floweth  unceasingly; 

Qod  only  knoweth  our  destiny. 

And  ships  may  meet,  as  yours  and  mine; 
With    a    tender    gleam    the    deck-lights 

shine; 
There  are  wide-swept  words  of  kindly 

cheer, 
A  song,  a  smile,  perchance  a  tear; 
Then  on,  for  the  ever-hnrrying  sea 
Sings  of  the  shadowy  yet-to-be! 

And  the  light  dies  out  of  each  shining 

track; 
The  course  was  chosen;  we  turn  not  back; 
No  hands  are  clasped  o'er  the  soundless 
blue, 
And  a  sweeter  story  ne'er  ehall  be 
Than  of  memory's  ship-lights  spoken 
at  sea. 

Emma  Huntington  Nason. 


APTEB  SUNSET. 

One  tremulous  star  above  the  deepening 
west; 

The  plash  of  waves  upon  a  quiet  beach; 
A  sleepy  twitter  from  some  hidden  nest 

Amidst  the  clustered  ivy,  out  of  reach. 

The  sheep-bell's  tinkle  from  the  daisied 
leas; 
The  rhythmic  fall  of  homeward-wend- 
ing feet; 
A  wind  that  croons  amongst  the  leafy 
trees, 
And  dies  away  in  whispers  faint  and 
sweet. 

A  pale  young  moon,  whose  slender  silver 
bow 

Creeps  slowly  up  beyond  the  purple  hill; 
And  seems  to  absorb  the  golden  afterglow 

Within  the  far  horizon  lingering  still. 

An  open  lattice  and  the  scent  of  musk; 

Then,  through  the  slumbrous  hush  of 
earth  and  sky, 
A  tender  mother-voice  that  in  the  dusk 

Sings  to  a  babe  some  old-world  lullaby. 

Chambers' JoarnAl.  E.  MaTHBSOK. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Serlew. 
CZAB  AND  EMFEBOB. 
BT  KABL  BLIKD. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  the 
coronation  of  Nicholas  II.  will  take 
place  at  Moscow— once,  like  Novgorod 
and  Kldl  In  earlier  times,  the  capital  of 
Boflsia,  before  Peter  the  Great  trans- 
ported the  seat  of  govermnent  to  the 
town  btUlt  by  him,  which  bears  his  or 
the  Apostle's  name.  The  day  fixed  for 
the  ceremony  is  the  same  which  was 
cho«en  by  the  father  and  predecessor 
of  the  present  csar  ior  his  own  corona- 
tion. No  doubt,  when  the  expected 
event  comes  off,  we  shall  hear  again,  as 
usual,  that  the  imperial  title  was  for  the 
first  time  assumed  in  1721,  by  Peter  the 
Great,  from  whose  reign  even  otherwise 
well-informed  persons  often  date  al- 
most the  real  existence  of  Russia.  That 
the  title  of  emperor  was  first  taken  by 
the  ambitious  monarch  who  "opened  a 
window  for  Russia  towards  Burope," 
and  that  It  had  never  been  borne,  or 
claimed,  before  by  Muscovite  rulers,  is  a 
statement  one  can  even  find  in  the 
works  of  distinguished  historians  of 
various  countries.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
a  wholly  erroneous  assertion. 

Seeing  how  general  the  prevailing, 
but  mistaken,  opinion  is,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  one  of  his 
speeches  on  the  Royal  Titles  Bill, 
should  have  said,  by  way  of  reference 
to,  and  comparison  with  Russia:  "Peter 
the  Great,  when  he  was  emerging  from 
his  anomalous  condition  as  a  powerful 
sovereign,  hardly  recognized  by  his 
brother  sovereigns,  changed  the  style 
and  title  of  his  office  from  that  of  czar 
to  emperor;  and  that  adoption  was 
acknowledged  by  England,  and  by  En- 
gland alone;  and  the  ruler  of  Russia 
remained  unrecognized  by  the  great 
comity  of  nations." 

This  passage,  it  will  presently  be 
shown,  contains  two  errors.  For,  not 
only  had  the  imperial  title  been  used  at 
one  time  by  Muscovite  princes  long 
before  Peter  I.;  but,  whilst  it  was 
unrecognized  and  contested  then  by  not 
a  few  other  monarchs,  it  had  been 
acknowledged,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  English  kings  and  queens. 


Russia  is  often  said  to  be  a  young, 
nation;  and  that  is  another  strange- 
misstatement  Thus  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
an  article  containing  a  eulogy  of 
Alexander  II.,  once  described  Russia  as 
"nationally  young."  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  commit  a  greater  historical 
error.  A  thousand  years  ago,  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  was  founded  by  the 
Germanic  Warangians:  Swedes,  Nor^ 
wegkins,  Angles,  and  €k>ths;  that  is, 
Scandinavians  and  Teutons,  under  the 
leadership  of  Rurik  (Roderick)  about 
the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great.  It  was 
they  who  welded  the  Finn,  Slav,  and 
Tatar  tribes  between  the  Finnish  Gulf 
and  the  upper  course  of  the  Dnieper 
into  a  Russian  Kingdom.  This  "Rus- 
sian" name— another  fact  little  remem- 
bered—originally signified,  not  the 
natives,  but  the  conquering  Germanic 
clan  or  race— In  the  same  way  as  the 
names  of  France,  of  Lombardy,  of 
Andalusia,  of  Catalonia,  and  of  En- 
gland arose  from  the  Teutonic  Franks, 
the  Longobards,  the  Vandals,  the  Gk>ths 
and  Alans,  and  the  Angles. 

A  young  nation,  therefore,  Russia 
certainly  Is  not,  either  historically 
speaking,  or  otherwise.  In  the  course 
of  her  long  and  checkered  history,  a 
great  many  things  have  happened. 
She  has  had  ups  and  downs  of  the  most 
extraordinary  kind.  The  Finnish,  Slav, 
and  Turko-Tatar  tribes  of  the  great 
plain  first  yielded  to  the  conquest  of 
the  Northmen,  who  introduced  a  semi- 
feudal  rule,  out  of  which  gradually  a 
rather  Oriental  despotism  grew  up. 
Then  came  the  Mongol  inroad  of  the 
Gtolden  Horde,  under  which  Russia  lay^ 
bowed  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fif- 
teenth century.  During  that  long 
epoch  of  oppression  she  was  almost 
shut  off  from  contact  with  Europe. 
Through  internal  feuds,  the  Khanate 
finally  broke  down,  when  there  rose,  on 
its  ruins,  the  Ozardom  of  Muscovy.  It 
continued  to  govern  on  the  lines  and 
with  the  state  machinery  of  the  Mon- 
gols. The  few  self-ruling  communities 
in  the  North— such  as  Novgorod,  the 
associate  of  the  German  Hansa,  Pskoff, 
and  Tver— which  had  flourished  in  the 
meanwhile,  were  destroyed  by  the  czar 
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with  the  help  of  Tatar  mercenaries. 
Autocracy  was  then  supreme  through- 
out the  land. 

When  European  travellers  and  am- 
bassadors be^an  once  more  to  ylsit 
Russia  after  the  collapse  of  the  Tatar 
dominion,  they  drew  a  picture  of  the 
state  of  things  which  certainly  does  not 
warrant  the  idea  of  national  youthf ul- 
ness.  Slgismund  yon  Herberstein,  who 
in  1516,  soon  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Golden  Horde,  went  as  ambassador 
of  the  Grorman  Empire  to  Russia,  wrote 
in  his  "Rerum  Moscovitarum  Oommen- 
tarli,"  published  at  Vienna  in  1540,  with 
great  astonishment:— 

The  Grand  Prince  speaks,  and  every- 
thing is  done;  the  life,  the  property,  of  the 
laymen  and  the  clergy,  of  the  nobles  and 
the  citizens,  all  depend  on  his  supreme 
will.  He  knows  of  no  contradiction,  and 
everything  appears  in  him  just,  as  in 
God;  for  the  Russians  are  convinced  that 
the  Grand  Prince  is  the  fulfiUer  of 
Heaven's  decrees.  "God  and  the  Prince 
have  willed  it!"  are  the  ordinary  expres- 
sions among  them.  ...  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  character  of  the  Rus- 
sian nation  whidi  has  formed  such  au- 
tocrats, or  whether  the  autocrats  have 
stamped  this  character  upon  the  nation. 

With  a  degree  of  indignation,  Herber- 
stein reports  that  the  czars  were  al- 
ready seeking  to  assume  the  imperial 
title.  In  somewhat  indifferent,  or 
rather  bad,  Latin  he  says  that,  in  writ- 
ing to  the  emperor  or  the  pope,  the  czar 
only  calls  'himself  ''King  and  Lord  of 
All  Russia."  If,  however,  letters  from 
the  Ruthene  language,  translated  Into 
Latin,  are  added,  the  Muscovite  inter- 
preters—Herberstein  says— render  the 
word  "czar**  by  "Imperator."  "In  this 
way,"  he  observes,  "the  czar  makes 
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hlms^f  both  a  king  and  an  emperor.' 

An  assertion  cunningly  set  afloat  at 
that  time  in  Russia  was,  that  the  Ger- 
man emperor— the  only  ruler  who  then 
bore  that  title  in  Europe— had  conferred 
the  imperial  dignity  upon  the  czars. 
But  nobody,  Herberstein  declares,  will 
believe  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
and  his  grandsons  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  creation  even  of  the  royal  title 
of  the  czars;  a  title  which  would  have 
been  an  injury  to  the  king  of  Poland, 


with  whom  his  own  (Herbersteln's) 
august  master  Maximilian  had  lived  in 
sincere  friendship. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  even  the 
minor  royal  title  of  the  czars  was  in 
those  days  looked  upon  abroad  as  a  kind 
of  usurpation.  Tet  it  was  soon  after 
the  conquest  of  Ck>n8tantinople  by  the 
Turks  that  the  rulers  of  Muscovy  had 
begun  to  lay  occasional  claim  even  to 
the  higher  imperial  title,  in  virtue— so 
it  was  given  out  among  the  Russians— 
of  the  marriage  of  Ivan  I.  Wassilje- 
witch  with  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Palseologus,  the  daughter  of  a  brother 
of  the  last  Byzantine  emperor.  This 
was  a  resumption,  so  to  say,  under  a 
new  plea,  of  even  older  ambitious 
designs. 

Already  the  earliest  Russian  mon- 
arohs— that  is,  some  of  the  first  suc- 
cessors of  Rurik  the  Northman— had 
turned  their  thoughts  very  much 
towards  Byzantium,  or  eastern  Rome, 
and  repeatedly  endeavored,  by  warlike 
expeditions,  to  gain  possession  of  it. 
They  did  so  when  both  they  and  their 
Finnish  and  Slav  subjects  were  yet 
heathens,  whilst  the  Eastern  Empire 
was  governed  by  cm  orthodox  Impera- 
tor. In  those  days,  the  "Rhos"  (Rus- 
sians), as  the  Byzantine  Greeks  called 
the  Scandinavian  conquerors,  declared 
that  "Constantinople  must  become  their 
capital  because  the  Greeks  were  mere 
women,  and  the  Russians  bloodmen.** 
Afterwards,  when  a  Russian  grand 
prince  was  about  to  be  converted  to  the 
orthodox  Greek  faith,  his  plea  was,  that 
Constantinople  should  become  his  resi- 
dence "because  It  suits  the  dignity  of 
the  ruler  of  Russia  to  receive  baptism 
in  the  capital  of  eastern  Christendom. 

Under  various  pretexts,  these  at- 
tempts at  conquest,  in  which  certainly 
an  imperial  ambition  was  involved, 
were  made,  off  and  on,  from  the  ninth 
to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 
They  failed,  however,  repeatedly;  and 
then  came  the  terrible  catastrophe  of 
the  Mongol  irruption,  facilitated  by 
dynastic  feuds  among  the  rulers  of  the 
various  Russian  principalities.  That 
second,  Asiatic,  conquest  bowed  the 
coYmtry  under  the  yoke  of  the  Khanate 
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for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  shut  it  off  from  Burope  as  by  a 
Ohinese  WalL 

All  independent  modern  Russian  writ- 
ers agree  in  stating  that  the  long 
Mongol  dominion  sadly  affected  the 
character  of  the  populatic^j  throughout 
the  land.  With  the  exception  of 
Novgorod  and  the  few  kindred  com- 
munitieB  in  the  North,  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom had  scarcely  existed  in  Russia 
eyen  before,  among  the  mass  of  the 
people.  But  the  Tatar  yoke  wrought  a 
fearful  change  for  the  worse. 

Political  slavery  [writes  Prince  Peter 
Dolgomkow,  whose  family  traces  its  de- 
scent from  Rurik,  in  his  work,  "La  V6rit6 
sur  la  RuBsie"]  destroyed  all  feeling  of 
personal  dignity.  The  Russian  rulers 
were  compelled  to  go  to  the  Horde  of  the 
Tatar  Khan  in  order  to  receive  the  in- 
vestiture for  their  States.  Admitted  to 
the  presence  of  the  khan,  they  had  to 
remain  on  their  knees  before  him.  Hav- 
ing left  his  tent,  they  had  still  to  pay 
an  assiduous  and  obsequious  homage  to 
the  most  influential  men  of  the  Mongol 
Horde.  If  they  incurred  the  khan's  dis- 
grace, they  were  loaded  with  chains,  tor- 
tured, killed.  No  humiliation  was  spared 
to  them.  When  they  had  bought  their 
investiture  very  dearly,  they  went  back 
to  render  the  yoke  of  their  own  subjects 
more  heavy,  in  order  to  indemnify  them- 
selves, by  tyranny  and  by  exactions,  for 
the  insults  they  had  had  to  bear  among 
the  Horde.  The  laws  were  altered;  the 
m&nners  became  of  a  harshness  and  a 
barbarism  unknown  until  then.  From 
corporal  punishment  nobody  was  exempt; 
not  even  those  highest  in  office — neither 
the  boyars,  nor  even  the  members  of  the 
princely  nouses,  who  hailed  from  Rurik. 

A  most  repulsive  picture  of  the  bond- 
age of  all  classes  of  the  Muscovite 
nation  is  given  in  a  famous  little  work, 
written  by  the  French  Oaptain  Mar- 
geret,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1607, 
at  the  order  of  Henry  IV.  Margeret 
had  served  under  Czar  Boris  Qodunow, 
and  afterwards  under  the  first  pseudo- 
Demetrius.  It  was  at  the  time  wihen 
Russia  was  shaken  by  long  dynastic 
and  civil  wars,  and  usurpers  started  up 
in  all  directions,  whilst  the  Poles 
rushed  in  with  an  army  and  took 
possession,    for    a    time,    of    Moscow 


itself.  The  account  oi  luu^e^^wt,  as  to 
despotic  rule  in  Russia,  tallies  to  the 
fullest  extent  with  what  Herberstein 
had  seen  nearly  a  century  before. 
Speaking  of  the  State  Oouncil,  the 
French  captain  says:— 

"There  is  no  fixed  number  to  this 
Council;  for  it  entirely  depends  on  the 
emperor  to  appoint  as  many  of  them  as 
it  pleases  him.  The  Privy  Ck)uncil, 
when  matters  of  high  importance  are  at 
issue,  is  usually  composed  of  the  near- 
est relatives  of  imperial  blood.  By  way 
of  outward  form,  the  advice  of  the 
Ohuroh  dignitaries  is  taken,  the  Patri- 
arch being  summoned  to  the  Council 
with  some  bishops.  But,  properly 
speaking,  there  is  neither  law,  nor 
CounciL  There  is  nothing  but  the  will 
of  the  emperor,  be  it  good  or  bad,  who 
is  free  to  waste  everything  with  fire  and 
sword,  to  strike  alike  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty.  I  hold  him  to  be  one  of  the 
most  absolute  monarchs  in  the  world; 
for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
whether  nobles  or  commoners,  even  the 
emperor's  own  brothers,  call  themselves 
clops  7ko«po<iare— that  is,  slaves  of  the 
emperor." 

The  title  of  Margeret's  book  is:  "Bstat 
de  TEmpire  de  Russie  et  Grande  Duch6 
de  Moscovie;  avec  ce  qui  s'y  est  passd 
de  plus  memorable  et  tragique,  pendant 
de  rdgne  de  quatre  Empereurs:  ft 
ecavolr  depuls  I'an  1590,  iusques  en  Tan 
1606,  en  Septembre."  Here  the  title  of 
emperor  is  fully  indicated.  Margeret, 
moreover,  makes  the  clearest  possible 
distinction  between  the  title  of  "czar" 
and  that  of  "emperor."  The  earlier 
Russian  rulers  he  quite  correctly  calls 
grand  dukes,  that  is,  grand  princes.  Of 
the  later  monarchs  he  speaks  as  czars 
of  Russia  and  grand  dukes  of  Muscovy. 
Then  he  alleges  that  Ivan  II.  Wassllje- 
witch  had  first  received  the  title  of 
emperor  from  Maximilian,  the  emperor 
of  the  Romans  (the  German  emperor) 
after  the  conquest  of  Kasan,  Astrakhan, 
and  Siberia  "Johannes  Basilius,  le  quel 
a  premier  receu  le  tiltre  d'Empereur  par 
Maximilian  Empereur  des  Remains 
apr^s  les  conquestes  de  Casan,  Astrican, 
et  Siberie." 
In    this    latter    statement.    Captain 
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Margeret,  of  coarse,  simply  reported 
what  he  had  been  told  in  Russia.  He 
was  not  aware  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceiyed  by  men  at  court,  who  gave  a 
fictitious  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
title.  The  elected  head  of  the  "Holy 
Roman  empire  of  the  German  nation'* 
was,  in  those  days,  still  held  to  be  the 
sovereign  source  of  much  princely 
power  even  beyond  theboundariesof  his 
immediate  dominion.  This  will  explain 
why  the  courtiers  and  scribes  of  Rus- 
sian rulers,  after  their  country  had  been 
freed  from  the  Tatar  yoke,  should  have 
tried  to  father  the  creation  of  their  own 
newly  assumed  title  upon  the  monarch 
who,  since  the  early  Middle  Ages,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  successor  of  the 
ancient  Roman  Empire. 

Margeret  had  been  commander  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Life-Guard,  and  was 
at  one  time  much  thrown  together  with 
persons  at  court.  Of  the  squabbles 
which  arose  about  the  new  imperial 
title,  he  writes  in  his  prattling  style:— 

Thus,  when  Theodor  Johannes  [Pedor 
Ivanowitch],  Zar  of  Rnssia,  had  raised 
the  siege  of  Narva,  before  which  he  had 
lain,  and  when  the  ambaasadors  and 
deputies  of  both  parties  were  assembled, 
in  order  to  conclude  peace  between  Rus- 
sia and  Sweden,  they  wrangled  for  more 
than  two  days  about  that  title  of  emperor, 
which  Theodor  claimed,  whilst  the  Swedes 
would  not  acknowledge  him  as  such.  The 
Russians  say  that  the  word  "Zar"  is  even 
greater  than  the  word  "Emperor;"  and 
so  an  agreement  was  made  that  they 
would  always  call  him  Zar  and  Grand- 
Duke  of  Muscovy;  each  party  thinking 
that  it  had  deceived  the  other  by  that 
word  "Zar."  The  King  of  Poland  writes 
to  them  [to  the  Russian  monarchs]  in 
the  same  way.  The  Emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans [the  German  emperor]  gives  him 
the  title  of  Emperor;  and  the  late  Queen 
Elizabeth  did  the  same,  as  does  also  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  the 
Kins  of  Persia;  and  all  those  of  Asia  give 
him  the  titles  be  chooses  to  assume.  As 
to  the  Turk,  seeing  that  there  Was  be- 
tween them,  at  my  time,  neither  corre- 
spondence nor  any  intercourse  by  envoys, 
I  do  not  know  what  title  he  gives  them. 

Czar  Feodor  Ivanowitch,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  above  quotation,  was  the 


last  monarch  of  the  race  of  Rurik.  He 
was  a  soft-witted  creature,  a  weak 
ruler,  a  sort  of  Muscovite  Romnlns 
Augustulus;  his  government  being 
practically  in  the  hands  of  Boris 
Gtodunoff,  the  grandson  of  a  Tatar 
Mirza,  who  afterwards  became  a 
usurper  czar.  Yet  Feodor,  too,  clung 
to  the  claim  of  the  imperial  title,  even 
as  his  predecessor,  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
had  done. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  this  imperial  Russian  title  was 
certainly  acknowledged  by  English 
sovereigns.  Sufficient  proof  of  it  is  con- 
tained in  Richard  Hakluyt's  work: 
"Principal  Navigations,  Yoiages,  Traf- 
flques,  and  Discoveries  of  the  English 
Nation,  made  by  Sea  and  Over-land,  to 
the  remotest  and  farthest  distant 
quarters  of  the  Earth.  London:  1588.*' 
There  is  '"The  copie  of  the  Duke  of 
Moscouie  and  Emperour  of  Russia  his 
letters,  sent  to  King  Edward  the  Sixt, 
by  the  hands  of  Richard  Ghancellour." 
It  begins  thus:  "We,  great  Duke  Ivan 
Vasilivich,  by  the  grace  of  God  great 
lord  and  Emperor  of  all  Russia,  great 
Duke  of  Volodomer,  Mosco,  and  Novo- 
grad.  King  of  Kasan,  King  of  Astracan, 
lord  of  Plesko,  and  great  Duke  of  Smo- 
lensko,"  etc.  Richard  Chancellor  also 
speaks  of  the  Russian  "Emperours 
or  Dukes."  He  says:  "This  Duke 
is  Lord  and  Emperour  of  many  conn- 
treis,  and  his  power  is  marveiloos 
great"  Sir  Hugh  Wislloughby  also  calls 
the  Russian  monarchs  "Emperours." 
The  title  of  the  then  ruling  czar, 
he  reports,  was  loudly  pronounced  at 
court  as  "the  great  Duke  of  Moscovie 
and  chlefe  Emperour  of  Russia,  John 
Basiliwich."  Again,  J(An  Hasse  and 
others  always  m^ition  the  csar  under 
the  appellation  of  ''the  Emperour  of 
Russia." 

In  the  report  of  his  voyage  to  Russia. 
Anthony  Jenkinson  wrote:— 

The  Bmperour's  name  in  their  tongue 
is  Ivan  Vasilivich,  that  Is  as  much  as 
to  say,  John  the  sonne  of  VasUie,  and  by 
princ^y  state  he  is  called  Otesara,  as  his 
predecessors  have  bene  before,  which  to 
interprete,  is  a  king  that  giveth  not 
tribute    to    any    man.     And    this    word 
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Oteaara  M^  maiesiies  interpreters  have  of 
late  interpreted  to  he  Bmperofwr,  so  that 
now  he  is  called  Emperowr  and  great 
Duke  of  all  Bossia.  .  .  •  Before  his 
father  they  were  neither  called  Em- 
perours  nor  kings,  but  only  Ruese  [evi- 
dently a  misprint  for  Knese]  Velike,  that 
is  to  say,  great  Duke. 

In  the  "Lettem  of  King  Philip  and 
Queen  Marie  to  Ivan  VaflillYich,  the 
Bmperour  of  Rusaia,"  we  have  a  proof 
of  the  recognitioB  of  thl6  title  by  the 
Bnglish   goyemment  in   1556.    Again, 
we  find  that  title  in  'The  flnat  Prirlleges 
grannted  by  the  Bmperour  of  Rnasia 
to  the  Bnglish  BCarchants  in  the  yere 
1555."    So  also  In  "Articles  conceired 
and  determined  for  the  Gommleslon  of 
^the  Merchants  of  this  Company  resiant 
In  Rossia."   ^Dhe  same  title  appears  in 
•the  following  year  (1566)  In  "A  Dis- 
course of  the  honourable  recefYlng  into 
England  of  the  first  Ambassadors  from 
the  Emperor  of  Russia."    From  Eliza- 
beth's time  there  is  an  order  of  the 
queen's    keeper    of    the    seals,     Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  addressed  to  Thomas 
Cotton,  the  under-derk  of  the  hamper. 
It  is  dated  June,  1561,  and  also  contains 
the  same  title:  "Emperour  of  Russia.*' 
The  Poles,  who  did  not  acknowledge 
this  designation,  were  rather  ofTended 
by   the   very   friendly   relations   then 
established  between  the  English  and 
the   Russian   sovereigns.    There   is   a 
letter  of  Sigismund,  the  king  of  the 
Polish  republic,  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  of 
Maroh  8rd,  1568,  in  which  he  complains 
about   matters   of   commercial  Inter- 
course,  and  speaks   disparagingly   of 
"the  Muscovite  who  is  not  only  the 
temporary  foe  of  our  kingdom,   but 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  all  free  na- 
tions." 

It  win  not  be  wondered  at,  after  the 
foregoing  evidence,  that  Captain  Mar^ 
geret,  who  had  served  in  Russia  for 
many  years,  should  always  speak  of  the 
Imperial  throne,  the  empire,  the  em- 
peror, and  the  empress.  In  doing  so, 
he  was  certainly  not  guided  by  a 
courtier's  subserviency;  for  he  draws  a 
picture  of  the  barbaric,  benighted  and 
Immoral  character  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  of  the  corresponding  qualities  of  its 


despotic  rulers,  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  more  severe.  Poland,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  declares  to  be  ''a  free 
country,  of  noble  and  pleasant  man- 
ners," where  '*people  know  what  polite 
conduct  is  i^ie  ffest  que  du  fnofule)." 

English  royalty,  even  in  those  days, 
did  not  mind  very  much  recognizing 
any  title  a  foreign  monarch  might 
assume,  or  be  pleased  to  be  addressed 
with.  Thus,  in  1561,  there  are  '^'he 
Queenes  Maiesties  Letters  to  the  Great 
Sophy  of  Persia,"  in  which  that  Asiatic 
monarch  is  also  styled  'imperator"  and 
''emperour."  Yet,  thdhgh  Queen  Eliza- 
beth acknowledged  Czar  Ivan  the 
Terrible  as  emperor,  she,  4n  her  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Russia,  did  not 
assume  the  title  of  empress  for  her- 
self. 

During  the  long  civil  wars  which 
followed  the  extinction  of  the  Rurik 
dynasty,   the  imperial  title  was  still 
clalmed-'as  is  patent  from  the  facts 
here  given— by  upstart  usurper  czars. 
In  1613  a  new  dynasty  was  chosen,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  Pretenders. 
Michael  Romanoff,  the  son  of  Philaret, 
the  Metropolitan  of  Rostoff,  was  elected 
by  a  kind  of  States-General  convoked 
for    the    purpose.     There    had    been 
various  candidates;  but  a  letter,  said  to 
be  written  by  Philaret,  having  been 
placed  before  the  Assembly,  which  was 
couched  in  (terms  advocating  Constitu- 
tional  government,    the   son   of   that 
Church   dignitary    was   elected.     The 
letter  said  that  the  Assembly  ought  not 
to  confer  irresponsible  power  upon  the 
monarch  whom  they  would  appoint,  but 
that  the  legislative  power  should  be 
divided  between  the  czar,  the  house  of 
Boyars,  and  the  States-Oeneral.    The 
oath  imposed  upon  Michael  Romanoff 
was  therefore  to  the  effect  that  he 
should  neither  decree  laws,  nor  declare 
war,  nor  conclude  treaties -of  peace  or 
alliance,  nor  Inflict  capital  punishment, 
or  confiscation  of  property,  upon  any 
person,  except  with  the  assent  of  the 
Boyars  and  the  Parliament. 

Afterwards  this  letter,  when  It  had 
served  its  purpose,  was  declared  to  be 
a  forgery.  A  few  years  later,  the  young 
czar  ordered  the  charter  of  1618  to  be 
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destroyed,  and  to  be  replaced  by  an- 
other, in  which  it  -was  laid  down  that 
Michael  Romanoff  was  elected  czar 
''and  Autocrat"  of  all  the  Russiaa 
Gradually,  the  convocation  even  of  a 
merely  consultative  Assembly  became 
less  and  less  frequent  Finally,  its 
existence  was  altogether  done  away 
with.  After  1682  no  convocation  took 
place  any  more— except  once,  under 
Catherine  II.,  for  a  mere  temporary 
object 

It  is  to  these  sporadic  cases  of  States- 
General,  if  they  may  be  called  so,  and 
to  a  charter  enshrouded  in  some  his- 
torical doubt,  that  Russian   Liberals 
have  in  our  time,  now  and  then,  re- 
ferred as  to  a  precedent   At  least  they 
did  so  In  writings  published  abroad; 
Russian  censorship  having  forbidden 
the  subject  to  be  touched  upon  at  all. 
Peter  I.,  Catherine  I.,  Peter  II.,  Anna, 
Elizabeth,    Peter   III.,    Catherine    II., 
Paul    I.,    Alexander    I.,    Nicholas    I., 
Alexander  II.,  Alexander  III.,  all  ruled 
on  the  strict  autocratic  principle,  which 
Nicholas  IL  is  still  bent  upon  continu- 
ing.   Peter  I.,  the  Great,  enlarged  upon 
it  by  extending  the  liability  to  corporal 
punishment  from  the  nobility  to  the 
imperial  family  itself.    He  had  his  own 
sisters  whipped!    He  put  his  own  son  to 
the  torture,  who  died  from  it    He,  too, 
took  a  delight  in  chopping  off  the  heads 
of  a  row  of  political  offenders,  whilst 
quaffing  brandy   between  each   fatal 
stroke  of  his  reddened  axe.   It  was 
Sultanism    with    a    vengeance.     This 
Peter  the  Great  assume,  or  resumed, 
the  title  of  emperor,  which  had  been 
claimed,   borne,   or  recognized  nearly 
two  centuries  before.    Considering  the 
full  historical  evidence  before  us,  it  is 
strange  that  so  unquestionable  a  fact 
should  be  forgotten  even  by  prominent 
writers.    But  just  as  there  are  'lost 
sciences"  which  had  been  known  to 
antiquity,    and    are    re-discovered    as 
perfectly  new,  so  there  are  historical 
facts  also  over  which  a  wave  of  f orget- 
fulness  is  allowed  to  pass,  until  they 
are  brought  to  light  once  more  from 
their  extraordinary  entombment. 

May,  1896. 


From  The  Ckmtemporaxy  Bevlew. 
A  PL£A  FOB  RUSSIA. 

How  many  are  there  of  those  who 
inveigh  against  Russian  "perfidy*'  who 
have  ever  been  to  Russia  or  have  even 
seen  a  Russian?  In  my  own  caae^  if 
chance  had  not  taken  me  to  a  remote 
comer  of  the  world,  where  a  number 
of  Russian  officials  and  merchants  were 
settled  (temporarily,  like  myself),  and 
if  I  had  not  been  led  to  study  Russian 
in  order  to  kill  tUne,  I  should  never 
have  visited  Russia;  and  If  I  had  never 
visited  Russia  I  should  never  have 
modified  my  preconceived  opinion  of 
what  the  Russians  were.  I  am  there- 
fore an  exceptional  case.  I  have  had 
the  unusual  good  fortune  to  live 
amongst  Russians  of  the  official  and 
mercantile  classes,  to  have  studied 
Russian,  and  to  have  travelled  all  over 
Russia;  and  yet  I  feel  myself  Ignorant 
What,  then,  must  be  the  condition  of 
those  who,  at  best,  have  only  the  same 
newspaper  and  book  facilities  for  in- 
forming themselves  that  I  have,  and 
who  have  never  had  even  my  limited 
experience?  I  have  never  seen  a  single 
Russian  except  as  above  stated,  and 
therefore  I  presume  the  vast  majority 
of  my'  countrymen  cannot  of  their  own 
experience  know  anything  about  that 
interesting  people. 

Before  I  enter  upon  my  plea  I  will 
narrate  an  amusing  incident,  which  is 
strictly  true,  by  way  of  Illustrating  how 
international  misunderstandings  may 
arise,  and  how  often  the  supposed 
"perfidy"  and  "diplomacy"  of  this  or 
that  country  Is  simply  the  result  of 
drifting,  blundering,  or  accident.  In- 
stead of  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict 
which  has  just  stirred  up  the  world, 
imagine  a  parallel  complication  in  quite 
another  comer  of  the  earth,  where  Rus- 
sia and  several  other  great  powers  were 
eagerly  watching  opportunities;  where 
each  one  was  suspecting  the  other  of 
a  "grab"  policy;  where  none  were  pre- 
pared to  take  action;  and  where  it  is 
quite  certain  that  most  of  the  powers 
concerned  had  not  yet  even  formed  the 
embryo  of  a  conception  what  they 
really  wanted.   A  high  official,  anxious 
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to  do  me  a  good  turn,  had  resolved  to 
recommend  me  for  a  subordinate  poet 
at  a  small  town  near  the  "centre  of 
volcanic  disturbance."  He  suddenly 
died,  and  his  successor,  not  quite  know- 
ing what  the  deceased  had  promised, 
or  how  far  the  still  higher  powers 
would  agree  to  Ms  propositions,  sent 
me  to  take  up  the  post  in  question. 
My  sudden  appearance  upon  the  scene 
naturally  attracted  attention;  but  I  had 
no  sooner  got  into  my  house  than  a  tel- 
egram from  a  comparatively  subordi- 
nate offtcial  arrived,  ordering  me  to 
proceed  elsewhere.  Meanwhile  the 
higher  powers  decided  that  the  pro- 
posed post  was  not  a  public  necessity, 
and  my  erratic  movements  caused 
quite  a  flutter  amongst  the  diplomatic 
representatives,  who  in  vain  tried  to 
cudgel  their  brains  to  flnd  an  explana- 
tion. The  very  last  thing  that  any  one 
suspected  was  a  blunder  pure  and 
simple.  My  own  reputation  as  a  minor 
diplomat  was  immensely  enhanced;  I 
was  regarded  as  a  "dark  horse"  and  a 
profound  schemer,  and  the  way  was 
abundantly  prepared  for  years  of  un- 
founded suspicions  on  both  the  Russian 
and  other  sides.  A  year  afterwards  an- 
other ridiculous  event  took  place.  An 
obscure  clerk  attached  to  one  of  the 
chancelleries  made  a  mistake  touching 
the  armed  force  which,  it  was  rumored, 
a  certain  power  had  paraded  at  a  given 
spot  The  rumor  was  correct,  and  if 
accurately  repeated  would  have  been 
of  no  importance  whatever:  rather  the 
reverse;  it  would  have  proved  a  con- 
tinuity of  action  and  the  absence  of 
change  on  the  suspected  power's  part 
The  mistaken  version  was,  however, 
telegraphed  all  over  the  world;  imagi- 
nary armies  and  real  fleets  were  moved 
by  half-a-dozen  powers;  massacres 
nearly  took  place;  dreadful  enmities 
were  ^igendered  between  rival  diplo- 
mats; more  than  one  reputation  was 
blasted;  and  to  my  certain  knowledge 
the  Russians,  wlio  were  totally  blame- 
less in  the  matter,  from  the  czar  down- 
wards, felt  bound  to  believe  that  they 
had  been  treated  with  perfidy.  On  an- 
other occasion  I  happened  to  be  with 
the    Russian    charge   d'affaires    at   a 


small  European  Court  when  a  rumor 
reached  us  by  telegraph  that  "there 
would  be  war;  the  Turks  had  crossed 
the  frontier."  The  Russian  minister 
having  Just  gone  on  leave,  the  charg6 
d'affaires  (who  was  quite  the  average 
"smart"  Russian)  had  every  opportu- 
nity to  make  mischief  if  he  chose;  yet 
I  was  witness  to  the  fact  fhat  he  ex- 
erted his  influence  against  the  intrigu- 
ers, who  were,  from  the  English  point 
of  view,  working  in  Russia's  favor. 
I  have  no  desire  to  make  mischief  my- 
self, even  retrospectively,  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  say  whether  I  am  Ameri- 
can or  English,  or  whether,  indeed,  I 
belong  to  an  English-speaking  State  at 
all,  at  least  so  far  as  the  official  posts 
I  held  were  concerned.  I  merely  state 
the  facts  as  they  will  easily  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  were  mixed  up  in 
the  respective  affairs. 

Now,  then,  what  has  Russia  done? 
Until  a  hundred  years  ago  the  whole 
of  Siberia  was  an  unknown  waste,  the 
total  population  not  exceeding  that  of 
the  city  of  London.  The  wretched 
Samoyeds,  Chukchi,  Kamchadales,  Bu- 
riats,  and  Tunguses,  who  thinly  pop- 
ulated certain  comers  of  it,  lived  a  life 
very  little  removed  from  that  of  brute 
beasts.  Now  all  these  people  have  the 
advantage  of  regular  markets;  many 
of  them  are  Christians,  though  the 
Russians  do  not  press  their  religion 
forcibly  down  the  throats  of  foreigners. 
Highroads  run  from  the  Paciflc  to  the 
Atlantic;  official  post-horses  convey  the 
traveller  safely  and  cheaply  from  ever^ 
town  of  the  slightest  importance  to  the 
main  road  Joining  Irkutsk  with  Nijni- 
Novgorod;  steamers  cross  the  Baikal 
and  ply  regularly  up  and  down  the 
Amur,  Usuri,  etc.;  the  new  railway  has 
already  been  opened  as  far  as  Tinmen, 
and  will  soon  taKe  us  in  six  days  from 
the  Urals  to  the  Paciflc;  the  wretched 
Usbek  khanates  of  Bokhara,  Khiva, 
etc.,  which  a  generation  ago  were  dan- 
gerous hotbeds  of  Mahometan  fanati- 
cism, unsafe  for  any  Christian  white 
man  to  visit,  are  now  as  mild  as  "suck- 
ing-doves." The  barbarous  Turkomans 
have  been  reduced  to  order;  trade  flour- 
ishes in  the  Samarcand  region,   and 
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indeed  all  along  the  Turkestan  and 
Chinese  frontier;  the  Affghanistan  and 
Pamir  questions  have  l)een  provision- 
ally if  not  permanently  settled,  and 
Russia  injures  us  in  no  way  whatever. 
As  to  her  desiring  a  port  free  from 
the  ice  in  winter,  why  on  earth  should 
she  not  have  it?  This,  of  course,  is 
quite  independent  of  the  question 
whether  the  British  naval  position  in 
the  Far  East  is  likely  to  be  threatened 
hy  Russia's  purchasing  or  seizing  a 
port  which  would  interrupt  British 
communications  in  time  of  war.  For 
purposes  of  her  own,  Russia  has  now 
a  large  fleet  in  Chinese  waters;  why, 
is  no  particular  business  of  other  pow- 
ers to  question.  Surely,  as  she  has  the 
fleet,  it  is  reasonable  that  she  should 
have  some  place  to  float  it  in.  At  pres- 
ent the  Chinese  have  given  her  permis- 
sion to  winter  her  fleet  in  the  bay  of 
Kiaochou,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Shan 
Tung  peninsula;  but  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  to  prevent  the  fleets  of  other 
powers  from  going  there  if  they  choose. 
Besides,  the  Japanese  still  hold  Wel- 
hai  Wei  on  the  north  side  of  the  same 
peninsula,  as  security  for  the  proper 
carrying  out  of  their  agreements  with 
China;  and  as  Russia  openly  objected 
to  one  clause  in  the  Shimonosekl  treaty, 
and  made  a  naval  demonstration  with 
a  view  to  preventing  the  permanent 
occupation  of  Llao  Tung  by  Japan, 
surely  it  is  a  corollary  of  Russia's  first 
action  on  behalf  of  China  that  China 
should  facilitate  its  completion  in  case 
circumstances  require  it.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  monstrous  than  the 
claim  of  another  power  that  the  action 
of  Russia's  fleet  in  Chinese  waters  must 
be  confined  to  the  summer  season? 
China  has  no  fieet  now.  The  German 
fleet  is  almost  beneath  notice.  The 
French  fieet  has  plenty  of  work  to  do 
further  south.  Unless  the  Russian 
fleet  be  at  hand  to  see  Justice  done  to 
China,  what  is  to  prevent  the  Japanese 
from  demonstrating  In  the  Gulf  of  Liao 
Tung  whenever  affairs  take  a  turn 
against  what  they  suppose  to  be  their 
Interests?  Finally,  Russia  is  a  first- 
class  power,  with  a  navy  of  at  least 
the  highest  rank  in  the  second  class. 


Apart  from  the  experiences  she  has 
had  In  Europe,  where  for  two  centuries 
she  has  been  cooped  up  In  the  Baltic 
and  Black  Seas  (in  both  cases  frozen 
In  as  well),  is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
a  great  power  to  consent  to  the  self- 
effacement  involved  in  confiniiig  her 
naval  base  to  such  a  port  as  Vladivos- 
tock?  Moreover,  the  audacious  activ- 
ity of  the  British  admiral  in  1886»  when 
one  fine  morning  the  Russians  awoke 
to  discover  tliat  he  had  entered  tnat 
naval  harbor  unobserved  with  a  large 
squadron,  and  was  quietly  lying  at 
anchor  under  their  very  noses,  not- 
withstanding the  supposed  torpedoes 
which  were  guarding  the  entrance, 
was  of  itself  stifllcient  to  rouse  the 
Russians  from  their  lethargy,  and  to 
set  them  looking  for  a  larger  field  for 
their  naval  evolutions  than  the  coast 
between  Nagasaki  and  Possiet.  It  is  a 
perfectly  fair  diplomatic  argument  that 
If  Russia  permanently  strengthens  her 
naval  base,  we  have  ai},  equal  natural 
right  to  purchase  or  conquer  counter- 
privileges  for  ourselves  by,  for  in- 
stance, arranging  with  China,  Corea, 
or  Japan,  for  the  transfer  of  an  Island 
or  a  harbor;  but  so  long  as  Russia  is 
cautious  and  sagacious  enough  oniy  to 
stipulate  for  privileges  which  we  also 
are  at  liberty,  under  the  most  favored 
nation  clause,  to  enjoy,  so  long  Is  it 
silly  to  rail  at  Russian  ••perfidy;*'  It 
behoves  us  rather  to  exercise  the  same 
prudence  in  our  own  diplomacy,  and 
to  take  quiet  but  firm  measures  to 
redress  the  lost  balance,  if  lost  it 
be. 

How  many  people  In  England  have 
studied  the  Russian  character  for 
themselves?  I  entered  Russia  for  the 
first  time  by  way  of  Teschen  In  Austrian 
Silesia,  full  of  all  the  prejudices  which 
I  had  been  taught  In  my  youth  to  har- 
bor and  cherish.  When  I  first  saw  the 
booted  oflacials,  underwent  their  sum- 
mary dealings  with  my  passports  and 
my  baggage,  and  witnessed  generally 
their  absolute  air  of  authority,  I  felt 
that  my  worst  anticipations  were  about 
to  be  realized,  and  that  I  was  In  the 
land  and  the  clutches  of  «human  ogres. 
But  t  soon  found  that,  formalities  once 
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over,  the  Russian  railway  officials  were 
excellent,  kind-hearted  fellows.  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  fact  that 
they  were  as  obliging  to  the  poor  as 
to  the  rich.  None  of  the  overbearing, 
boorish  snapplshness  of  the  Grerman 
(though  I  must  allow  that  of  late  years 
even  the  Oermans  have  improved); 
none  of  the  peevish,  impatient  spite- 
fulness  of  the  French,  or  the  arbitrary 
coldness  of  the  American  "conductors;" 
my  experience  was  that  the  Russians 
had  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  En- 
glish—in which,  of  course,  I  include 
Irish  and  Scotch— who  are  universally 
admitted  to  be  tbe  most  obliging  of 
railway  officials;  and  with  this  further 
advantage,  that  in  Russia,  'tips,'* 
though  of  course  acceptable,  are  not 
a  sine  qu&  non.  I  have  been  over  every 
railway  system  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  I  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  the 
Russian  railway  arrangements  are 
ahead  of  them  all,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  refreshment  department  is  con- 
cerned. Halts  of  two  minutes  in  every 
twenty,  five  in  every  hour,  and  ten  or 
twenty  every  three  or  four  hours,  with 
ample  time  for  "square  meals,"  may 
seem  excessive  to  some;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  all  lines  are  single, 
so  that  in  any  case  there  must  be  de- 
lays for  shunting  and  passing;  dis- 
tances are  enormous,  and  appetites 
cannot  be  summoned  at  a  moment*s 
notice;  business  generally  is  not  so 
urgent  as  it  is  in  more  populous  coun- 
tries. It  must  also  be  remembered 
that,  though  Russia  will  soon  count 
her  hundred  million,  yet  her  area  is 
so  great  that  this  makes  a  very  small 
number  of  persons  per  square  mile. 
The  greater  part  of  Russia  is  a  flat, 
scrubby,  marshy,  dismal  plain,  with 
towns  few  and  far  between.  Accord- 
ingly, her  railways  are  suitable  for 
long  distances;  all  the  best  and  none 
of  the  worst  points  in  the  American  sys- 
tem are  there.  Even  the  third-class 
carriages  have  a  proper  retiring-room, 
lavatory,  and  supply  of  drinking  water. 
The  prices  at  all  refreshment -stations 
are  fixed  by  law;  there  is  no  delay,  no 
bargaining;  and  the  quality  is  good, 
especially  that  of  the  tea,   which   Is 


served  boiling  hot,  in  tumblers,  with 
lemon  in  place  of  milk. 

At  the  time  I  was  in  St.  Petersburg 
the  Csar  Alexander  II.  had  only  re- 
cently been  assassinated,  so,  of  course, 
suspicious  characters  (which  all  stran- 
gers, native  or  foreign,  naturally  are) 
were  watched  more  closely  than  usual. 
But  after  once  my  passports  had  been 
exhibited,  I  was  never  interfered  with 
in  the  slightest  degree— and  this  holds 
good  for  the  whole  of  Russia— until  I 
reached  Odessa,  where  the  governor 
readily  acceded  to  my  request  (con- 
trary to  rule)  to  be  allowed  to  depart 
that  same  day,  without  awaiting  the 
usual  lapse  of  three  days  for  inquiries 
to  be  made.  I  was  never  asked  a  po- 
lice question  of  any  sort  in  the  interior, 
was  only  once  called  upon  to  exhibit 
my  passport,  and  everywhere  found  all 
classes  of  Russians  to  be  the  most  good- 
natured,  easy-going,  obliging,  and  in- 
offensive people.  Moscow  and  Odessa 
are  as  civilized  in  every  way  as  St. 
Petersburg;  that  is  to  say,  as  to  tele- 
grraphs,  trams,  newspapers,  shops,  ho- 
tels, and  creature  comforts  generally; 
they  are  second  only  to  Paris,  London, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna.  Travellers  must 
be  prepared  for  a  certain  amount  of 
roughing  it  in  other  towns;  and  unless 
they  speak  a  little  Russian  they  will 
certainly  not  enjoy  themselves  very 
freely.  But  Russia  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  not  civilizing  herself  all  in  a  gen- 
eration. Two  centuries  ago  Russia, 
only  just  emerging  from  a  long  period 
of  Tartar  domination,  had  barely  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  that  degree  of  set- 
tled and  material  civilization  which  she 
had  already  acquired  before  the  Mon- 
gol conquests  began;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that,  even  in  Elizabeth's 
time,  in  London  itself,  wattle  houses 
were  only  Just  beginning  to  be  super- 
seded by  brick  and  stone;  reeds  and 
straw  by  carpets;  horn  and  paper  by 
glass  windows.  The  saying  that  "you 
have  only  to  scratch  a  Russian  to  find 
a  Tartar"  may  be  figuratively  true  so 
far  as  the  masses  and  their  gross  hab- 
its are  concerned;  but  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  for  an  instant  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  anything  but  an  Aryan  race 
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like  ourselves.  To  this  very  day  their 
numerals  may  almost,  be  described  as 
being  good  Sanskrit.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  until  Alexander  II.  freed 
the  serfs,  nearly  the  whole  population 
consisted  a  generation  ago  of  agricul- 
tural "villeins/'  mueb  after  the  style 
of  the  conquered  English  of  the  elev- 
enth century.  But  at  present  there  is 
no  country  in  Europe  where  more  is 
being  done  by  the  government  for  the 
development  of  the  masses,  the  im- 
provement of  intercommunications,  and 
the  encouragement  of  trade.  True, 
there  is  official  corruption;  but  what 
was  English  public  life  a  century  ago? 
What  was  the  conduct  of  voters  a 
single  generation  back?  How  about 
the  Panama  scandals  in  France,  and 
"lobbying"  in  the  United  States?  The 
vice  of  spirit-drinking  to  excess  is  only 
too  apparent  in  Russia;  even  the  popes 
or  priests  are  no  more  ashamed  to 
be  seen  drunk  than  were  English 
statesmen  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  But  revenue  considerations 
cannot  be  grudged  to  Russia  by  a  na- 
tion which  supports  an  opium  monop- 
oly in  India,  and  which  spends  over 
£200,000,000  a  year  on  its  own  drink. 
Moreover,  the  climate  has  to  be  con- 
sidered; inhabitants  of  all  cold  coun- 
tries, be  they  Mongols,  Russ,  Swedes, 
Lapps,  Scotchmen,  or  Esquimaux,  have 
all  this  failing.  Finally,  the  recent  cru- 
sade against  the  Jews  of  Russia  was, 
put  in  more  favorable  language,  simply 
a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
late  czar  to  check  the  ruinous  habit, 
growing  in  such  alarming  proportions, 
of  mortgaging  the  tnujiks*  property  to 
Hebrew  liquor  farmers.  Persons  who 
undertake  the  defence  of  a  rival  nation- 
ality are  apt  to  be  carried  away  and 
go  to  the  other  extreme.  Therefore  I 
will  not  deny  that  the  Russians  have 
their  weak  points.  They  are,  compara- 
tively speaking,  a  slovenly  and  grimy 
race,  "of  doubtful  linen,"  although,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  take  more  hot 
baths,  man  for  man,  than  do  the  Brit- 
ish people  hot  and  cold  put  together, 
and  th^r  grime  is  largely  owing  to 
their  calling,  their  poverty,  and  their 
climate.     Practically,   there   are   only 


two  seasons,  winter  and  summer,  and 
summer  is  so  short  that  there  Is  hardly 
time  to  shake  off  sheepskins  and  take 
an  airing  before  the  bleak  wind  forces 
the  mujiks  to  put  them  on  again.  The 
majority  of  Russians  are  tricky  and 
untruthful,  as  is  always  the  case  with 
people  who  for  centuries  have  been 
ground  down  by  oppressors  and  left 
in  a  condition  of  crass  ignorance.  It 
is  only  fair  to  observe,  however,  that 
this  characteristic  tends  to  disappear 
in  soldiers,  seamen,  and  others  who 
are  subjected  to  regular  discipline;  in 
the  now  gradually  rising  IxmrgeoU 
classes;  and,  generally  speaking,  In 
those  handling  civilized  tools  in  any 
form,  such  as  men  of  science,  engineers, 
manufacturers,  the  higher  class  of  arti- 
sans, and  so  on.  Still,  it  is  foolish  to 
attempt  to  deny  the  national  defect; 
the  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  palliate  it 
by  the  reflection  that,  at  all  events,  it 
is  usually  coupled  by  a  good-natured, 
live-and-let-live,  tolerant  blarney,  and 
deceives  no  man  who  has  his  wits 
about  him.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sians, as  a  race,  are  inclined  to  be 
procrastinating,  unpunctual,  forgetful, 
idle,  and,  in  a  word,  unbusinesslike. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  could  not  be 
a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose,  as 
is  generally  supposed  in  England,  that 
the  average  Russian  is  a  truculent  in- 
dividual. On  the  contrary,  the  Rus- 
sians are  one  of  the  gentlest  and  most 
Inoffensive  of  peoples,  in  addition  to 
which  there  is  a  natural  and  deep- 
seated  earnestness,  piety,  and  devotion 
of  character,  devoid  of  cynical  flclde- 
ness,  militant  aggressiveness,  or  namby- 
pamby  Mrs.  Grundyism.  There  is 
something  extremely  natural  and  ap- 
propriate about  Russian  development, 
which  leaves  upon  one  the  impression 
that  a  humble  and  timid  race  has  just 
successfully  emerged  from  a  dark  age 
of  oppression  and  starvation;  that  it 
knows  its  own  weaknesses  and  the 
poverty  of  its  surroundings;  that  it 
eyes  with  emulous  respect,  without 
envy,  the  superior  advantages  of  neigh- 
boring peoples,  and  is  resolved  to  plod 
on,  wearily  but  manfully,  until  it  ob- 
tains a  share  of  these  good  things  tor 
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itself.  There  is  nothing  of  the  self- 
complacent  Yankee,  the  contemptu- 
ous ''Britisher,"  the  jealous,  spiteful 
Frenchman,  the  greedy,  underhand 
German,  the  haughty  Spaniard,  mean, 
treacherous  Italian,  or  selfish  Dutch- 
man, about  the  ideal  Russian.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  above  enumerated 
weak  points  are  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  the  peoples  mentioned:  nor 
do  I  assert  that  all  Russians  are  free 
from  these  fallings.  I  rather  style 
them  the  points  which  a  psychological 
caricaturist  would  select  to  express  a 
popular  emotion  bred  of  race  differ- 
ences. There  is  nothing  mean  in  the 
Russian  thus  psychologically  'carica- 
tured; with  all  bis  dirty  linen,  unbusi- 
nesslike ways,  chicanery,  untruthful- 
ness, forgetfulness,  and  corruption 
generally,  he  is  friendly,  unarrogant, 
kindly,  loyal,  full  of  dog-like  gratitude, 
earnest,  unashamed  of  his  religion, 
doggedly  patient  and  faithful,  and 
never  stingy  or  a  coward.  British  mil- 
itary and  naval  oflBcers  Invariably  find 
their  Russian  colleagues,  rivals,  or 
enemies— as  the  case  may  be— "good 
fellows." 

I  do  not  conceal  from  myself  that 
these  characteristics  of  the  main  body 
of  Russians  are  often  conspicuously 
absent  from  the  diplomatic  body,  that 
infinitely  small  minority  —  practically 
the  same  in  all  European  countries— 
which  pulls  the  strings  of  the  interna- 
tional Punch  and  Judy  show,  or,  as 
Sir  Edward  Malet  puts  it,  represents 
the  buttons  of  the  garment  of  decency 
which  covers  or  conceals  the  national 
jealousies  and  hates.  Diplomats,  clubs, 
dress-coats,  official  dinners,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  what  is  called  "soci- 
ety" are  almost  exactly  the  same, 
whether  you  are  in  Constantinople, 
Washington,  or  Paris.  The  masses 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  phase  of 
national  idiosyncrasy,  or  rather  na- 
tional obliteration.  The  ways  of  diplo- 
mats are  everywhere  the  same.  The 
taxpayer  must  not  fondly  imagine  that 
their  sole  occupations  consist  in  poring 
over  blue-books  or  yellow-books,  receiv- 
ing spies  in  secret  cabinets,  copying 
acres   of   despatches,    wrestling    with 


champions  in  the  lying  art,  and  form- 
ing delicate  combinations  of  policy. 
The  average  diplomat,  be  he  Russian 
or  English,  is  bored  to  death  for  half 
his  time,  more  especially  at  the  semi- 
civilized  and  humdrum  courts.  His 
chief  preoccupations'  are  getting  leave 
and  killing  time,  making  two  ends  meet, 
trying  to  get  acting  posts  or  "missions 
to  report,"  and  endeavoring  to  evade 
the  unpleasant  duty  of  copying  as  much 
as  possible.  The  duties  of  diplomacy 
come,  like  a  game  at  football,  quite 
incidentally  into  his  daily  life,  nor  do 
the  "diplomatic  arts"  he  is  Instinctively 
impelled  to  use  in  order  to  win  the 
game  and  gain  "kudos,"  worry  his  con- 
science or  harass  his  sleep  any  more 
than  do  the  tricks  of  the  football  player. 
Outsiders  are  just  as  apt  to  exaggerate 
the  unscrupulousness  of  the  diplomat's 
efforts  on  behalf  of  his  country  as 
they  are  to  over-estimate  the  impor- 
tance of  his  calculations.  To  watch 
how  the  cat  Is  likely  to  jump,  how  the 
ball  is  likely  to  move,  take  advantage 
of  it,  acquire  renown  and  pleasurable 
excitement  by  winning  the  game— this 
is  all.  A  smart  thing  may  occasionally 
be  done  by  unusual  luck;  fiut,  after  all, 
there  is  not  much  in  diplomacy,  and 
the  press  ef  rival  States  is  apt  to  ex- 
cite its  readers  unduly  by  taking  too 
serious  a  view  of  diplomatic  perfidy. 
How  many  points  of  difference  are 
there  between  Russia  and  Great  Brit- 
ain? So  far  as  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  the  Russian  coasts  and  Russian 
frontiers  are  concerned,  none  whatever. 
The  trade  with  Russia  Is  enormous;  it 
may  be  subject  to  shackles  which  we 
don't  like;  but  In  what  way  do  the 
Russians  treat  our  traders  less  gener- 
•usly  than  do  the  French,  the  Germans, 
the  Americans,  or  any  other  rival  na- 
tion? Moreover,  though  we  may  grum- 
ble at  the  treatment  our  merchants 
receive  in  these  days  of  our  free-trade, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  own 
Navigation  Laws,  Com '  Laws,  and 
Commercial  Tariffs  were  very  harsh, 
and  jealously  calculated  against  all 
foreigners  until  the  queen's  reign.  Per- 
sonal points  of  difl^erence  there  are 
none.     Ehgllshmen   are    always    well 
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treated  in  Russia;  one  hardly  ever 
hears  of  official  rudeness  or  breach  of 
hospitality.  Facilities  have  been  read- 
ily granted  to  Bnglish  missionaries  to 
examine  the  gaols  and  the  prison  lite; 
English  or  American  explorers,  such  as 
Bumaby,  Schuyler,  and  Youngbusband, 
have  been  courteously  received  even  in 
districts  where  no.  foreigner  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  go  without  ex- 
citing suspicion;  Russian  army  and 
naval  officers  invariably  get  on  well 
with  their  British  colleagues;  and 
Russian  officials  are  always  ready  to 
stretch  a  point  in  order  to  humor  the 
persistent  free-bom  Briton.  What  par- 
ticular perfidy  has  Russia  shown?  The 
old  story  of  Peter  the  Great's  will  and 
Constantinople  is  still  there.  S>ince 
Peter  the  Great  conceived  his  ideas  of 
vaulting  ambition,  we.  have  annexed 
numerous  Indian  States,  Burmah,  Hong- 
Kong,  a  great  part  of  Malaya,  a  million 
square  miles  in  Africa,  Fiji,  and  (to  go 
to  the  sultan's  own  dominions)  in  a 
temporary  sense,  Egypt.  Has  Russia 
been  less  gentle  to  the  Turk  than  we 
have  been?  Has  she  appropriated  more 
of  the  sultan's  dominions?  Has  she 
annexed  ihore  khanates  in  Central  Asia 
than  we  have  done  kingdoms  or  prin- 
cipalities in  India?  Have  not  Khiva, 
Bokhara,  Kokhand,  and  the  Turko- 
mans, improved  vastly  under  her  Chris- 
tian rule?  In  what  way  has  Russia's 
presence  in  Asia  really  injured  our  in- 
terests in  India?  Russia  may  want  a 
port  in  Corea  free  from  the  ice.  We  our- 
selves should  also  be  much  the  better 
off  for  a  naval  station  farther  north 
than  Hong-Kong.  But  Russia,  during 
the  scare  of  1885  consequent  on  the 
Penjdeh  incident,  never  occupied  any 
Corean  territory  as  we  did  Port  Ham- 
ilton. Russia,  on  the  whole,  treated 
China  very  Justly  and  generously  in  the 
111  question  of  1880,  nor  has  Russia 
jittempted  to  take  undue  advantage  of 
Chinese  weakness  in  those  parts  since 
her  defeat  by  Japan.  Russia  has  made 
a  very  reasonable  settlement  with  us 
in  the  Pamir  region.  Certainly  the 
Russian  press  is  often  full  of  virulent 
articles  against  Great  Britain,  but  are 
not  all  the  presses  of  Europe,  the  Brit- 


ish press  included,  in  a  chronic  state 
of  diatribe  one  against  the  other?  The 
Russian  government,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  so  absolute,  is  only  too  glad  to 
allow  the  press  full  liberty  in  criticisiiig 
foreign  countries— if  possible,  to  the 
advantage  of  Russian  patriotic  senti- 
ment—so  long  as  it  will  leave  the  ad- 
ministration alone  to  deal  with  the 
urgent  questions  of  the  day  at  home. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  what- 
ever why  we  should  not  be  friends 
with  Russia  politioally,  as  we  are  so- 
cially, offering  her  a  helping  hand  in 
every  reasonable  way,  and  making  it 
to  be  her  interest  to  lend  us  a  helping 
hand  too.  Sooner  or  later  the  rotten 
Turkish  Empire  must  go;  the  wonder 
is  that  Christian  Europe  has  tolerated 
60  long  a  barbarous  Tartar  tyranny  in 
its  midst.  Russia  had  two  centuries  of 
Tartar  experience  under  the  grinding 
tyranny  of  the  Mongols,  and  when  the 
Turks  have  cleared  out  "bag  and  bag* 
gage"  as  a  political  power,  the  wcmder 
will  only  be  why  they*  were  not  driven 
away  before.  Of  course,  it  is  only  as 
a  political  power  that  they  are  doomed 
to  extinction.  The  industrious  Mussul- 
man peasants  will  find  as  perfect  pro- 
tection under  the  Russian,  English,  or 
French  flags,  as  do  now  the  renmants 
of  the  Mongol  hordes  in  Kazan  and  the 
Caucasus,  the  Cypriots,  and  the  Moors. 
With  a  powerful  government  at  our 
head,  and  with  six  or  seven  years  of 
steady  popular'  support  in  prospect, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the 
whole  Eastern  question  should  not  be 
settled  in  a  dispassionate,  friendly 
way,  both  with  Russia  and  with 
France.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
Kussia  and  England  should  not  come 
to  an  understanding,  with  or  without 
the  co-operation  of  China  and  .Japan, 
regarding  the  future  of  Corea. 

To  sum  up,  there  is  no  ingrained  hos* 
tlMty  whatever  between  the  Russian 
and  the  English  peoples.  Russian  civ- 
ilization, though  later  than,  and  conse* 
quently  behind  the  English,  is  doing 
as  much  for  the  improvement  of  Asia 
as  is  English  civilization.  Life  and 
property  are  as  safe  for  Englishmen 
in  Russia  as  for  Russians  in  the  Brit- 
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ifih  Empire;  there  is  no  i>olitical 
antagonism  necessary.  Though  the 
unconditional  presence  of  Russia  at 
Constantinople  or  in  Corea'  might 
threaten  our  commercial  interests, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  fair  arrange- 
ment should  not  be  come  to,  under 
which  all  powers  concerned  may  share 
proportionately  In  the  settlement.  The 
press  of  Great  Britain  has,  by  the  pru- 
dence and  self-restraint  of  its  utter- 
ances, placed  itself  and  the  country  in 
a  very  'favorable  position  in  view  of 
the  Venezuela  and  Transvaal  difficul- 
ties; it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  asperi- 
ties cf  national  feeling,  so  far  as  they 
exist  on  either  side  in  Ignorance,  may 
be  gradually  softened  down  by  the 
practice  of  the  same  moderation  in 
Russian  matters.  Such  moderation 
and  good  feeling  are  certain  to  be 
reciprocated,  and  the  result  will  Inev- 
itably tend  to  bring  about  that  great 
desideratum,  a  thoroughly  straightfor- 
ward understanding  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia. 

E.  H.  P. 


From  Maemillan'i  Magailiie. 
THE  UyiNG  OF  EAST  WISPEBS. 

I. 

East  Wispers,  at  this  time,  was  in 
the  prayers  of  the  unbeneficed  clergy 
of  the  diocese.  "I  wish  the  bishop 
would  offer  it  to  you,  Wilfrid,"  Mrs. 
Hepburn  said. 

"I  hardly  think  that  is  likely, 
Caroline.  It  is  an  important  living;  and 
there  are  so  many  able  men  waiting  for 
preferment." 

''Most  of  them  watch  as  well  as  wait; 
some  of  them  act,*'  said  Mrs.  Hepburn. 
She  knitted  in  silence  awhile.  Mr.  Hep- 
bum  drew  down  the  blind,  the  sun 
being  in  his  wife's  eyes;  he  was  an 
acute  observer  of  little  things,  as  touch- 
ing those  he  loved.  "Why  is  it,  Wilfrid, 
that  the  bishop  has  ignored  your  claims 
all  these  years?" 

**I  don't  know,  Caroline.  My  claims?" 
said  Mr.  Hepburn  absently. 


"He  persistently  passes  you  over,  as 
if  you  were  of  no  account.  It  would 
make  me  angry  if  I  were  a  man.  It 
is  far  from  considerate  of  him  to 
expect  you  to  be  always  a  curate; 
and  a  new  vicar  might  turn  you 
adrift;  it  is  often  done,  when  they 
bring  their  own  curates,  or  have 
daughters,  and  prefer  unmarried  men." 

"Caroline!" 

"Well,  you  know  what  happened  at 
St.  Peter's;  though,  to  be  sure  nothing 
came  of  that  experiment,  I  am  glad  to 
say." 

"Caroline!" 

"And  Mr.  Lane  was  a  long  time  out 
before  he  got  the  workhouse  chaplaincy; 
nor  was  that  the  bishop's  appointment. 
His  policy  appears  to  be  to  give  good 
livings  only  to  rich  men." 

"I  have  heard  his  lordship  remark  on 
the  disadvantages  of  a  poor  beneficed 
clergy,"  Mr.  Hepburn  said.  "He  means 
well,  I  am  sure." 

"I  dare  say  he  does.  There  is  a  place 
said  to  be  paved  with  good  intentions. 
I  have  thought  what  a  very  pathetic 
pavement  that  must  be." 

"Caroline!" 

Mrs.  Hepburn  blushed  and  held 
down  her  head;  she  had  hardly  meant 
to  say  this  bitter  thing.  She  was  a 
stout,  healthy  lady,  and  had  something 
of  a  style  in  walk  and  manner.  She 
would  have  made  an  admirable  pro- 
vincial mayoress;  and  she  had  been 
known  (in  Mr.  Hepburn's  absence)  to 
smile  at  mild  profanity.  She  was  too 
robust  to  have  visions;  passing  Sisters 
of  Mercy  in  the  street,  Mrs.  Hepburn 
would  raise  her  handsome  head,  in  a 
kind  of  instinctive  pitying  wonderment, 
as  one  who  should  say.  Foolish,  foolish 
virgins!  "The  bishop,"  she  went  on, 
"seems  to  think  nothing  of  long  and 
devoted  service.  I  have  induced  Mr. 
Grant  two  or  three  times  to  write 
appreciatively  of  you  in  the  Herald, 
and  the  page  (marked)  has  been  sent  to 
him;  but  he  has  taken  no  notice." 

"Mr.  Grant  has  been  most  obliging, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he 
holds  me  in  some  esteem,"  said  Mr. 
Hepburn.  "But,  Caroline,  a  reporter, 
even  though  he  is  a  member  of  our 
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•choir,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  write 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  influence 
the  bishop.  His  lordship  moreover,  I 
believe,  has  a  prejudice  against  news- 
papers." 

"I  have  seen  him  delay  a  meeting 
till  the  reporters  came,"  Mrs.  Hepburn 
observed. 

"He  may  have  had  some  momentous 
announcement  to  make." 

Mrs.  Hepburn  sighed.  "Still,  I  do 
think  something  ought  to  be  done  for 
you,  WWfrid.  There  might  be  some 
hope  for  us  if  the  bishop,  when  he 
visits  the  town,  would  call  and  have  tea 
with  us,  instead  of  always  going  to  the 
houses  of  the  rich  people.  I  should 
take  care  to  let  him  hear  something 
that  would  open  his  eyes.  It  seems  to 
me,"  said  Mrs.  Hepburn,  with  a  break 
In  her  voice,  *that  even  the  Church  is 
against  the  poor.  The  children  are 
growing  up,  and  of  course,  Wilfrid,  our 
expenses  increase.  I  keep  things  from 
you  as  much  as  I  can.  But  Sellna  and 
Alice  are  become  old  enough  to  notice 
how  other  children  are  dressed;  and, 
though  I  do  not  complain  of  this,  I 
have  not  had  a  new  gown  for  two 
years.  If  it  were  not  for  my  brother, 
I  don't  know  what  we  should  do." 

"Caroline,"  said  Mr.  Hepburn  anx- 
iously, "I  shall  not  need  that  overcoat 
this  winter." 

"You  must  look  respectable,  Wil- 
frid; it  is  more  important  in  your  case 
than  in  ours.  What  do  you  think  the 
bishop  would  say  if  he  were  to  see  you 
dressed  shabbily?  Cast  him  forth  into 
outer  darkness ^" 

"Oh  Caroline,  Caroline!" 

"And  then  I  can  still  make  a  point 
of  going  out  only  on  wet  days,  when 
Gerald's  fine  cloak  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins.  I  can't  work  to-day,"  Mrs. 
Hepburn  exclaimed;  "I  feel  so  peevish 
somehow." 

"The  weather  is  very  trying,"  said 
Mr.  Hepburn. 

"It  is  not  that,  Wilfrid;  It  is  Bast 
Wispers.  Ah,  dear,  I  wish  you  could 
understand  that  this  hand-to-mouth 
existence  is  unjust  to  you  and  to  us, 
and  that  it  will  continue  until  you 
move    on    your    own    behalf.     Living 


after  living  falls  vacant,  and  nothing 
comes  our  way.  The  bishop  might 
at  least  be  given  a  little  gentle  re- 
minder. I  should  like  to  be  a  friend 
6f  his  pelican  daughter;  they  say  he 
proposes  and  she  disposes.  Thus  the 
Church  typifies  Providence.  Oh,  I 
am  not  saying  this  to  shock  you, 
Wilfrid;  but  I  have  often  wished  that 
you  were  not  so  proud  and  sensitive. 
And  I  can'.t  really  see  what  harm 
there  would  be  In  speaking  to  the  bishop 
about  East  Wispers.  It  is  in  his  gift, 
and  he  may  not,  after  all,  know  that 
you  have  been  so  shamefully  neglected. 
Wilfrid,  I  am  utterly  tired  of  this  dull, 
hopeless  monotony  of  life;  this  miser- 
able struggle,  year  after  year,  to  make 
ends  meet  and  keep  out  of  debt.  We 
are  actually  worse  off  than  many  of 
the  working  people  in  the  parish,  and 
then  the  cruel  mockery  of  our  respect- 
ability!" Mrs.  Hepburn  rose,  and 
made  a  magnificent  figure  at  the  win- 
dow. "I  spent  a  day  at  ESast  Wispers 
rectory  before  I  married  you,"  she  said; 
"and  when  I  recall  that  delightful 
place " 

"Caroline,  I  can't  speak  to  the 
bishop!"  Mr.  Hepburn  cried. 

She  turned;  his  face  was  in  his 
hands.  "It  is  frequently  done,  Wilfrid. 
There  Is  nothing  disgraceful  in  making 
a  reasonable  request.  If  you  were  in 
any  other  profession  you  would  have 
no  hesitation  In  asking  for  advance- 
ment. Mr.  Jardine,  I  am  told,  was  at 
the  Palace  on  Tuesday,  and  can  yon 
doubt  that  he  went  to  urge  his  claims?" 

Mr.  Hepburn  looked  up.  "Jardine?" 
he  said.  "You  must  have  been  misin- 
formed, Caroline.  It  was  Jardine  who 
wrote  that  letter  in  the  Eerald  on  the 
need  of  a  suffragan  bishop  for  the 
diocese;  an  extremely  strong  letter  to 
my  mind." 

"It  was  rude  and  malicious^  a  spite- 
ful letter,"  Mrs.  Hepburn  said. 

"I  should  call  it  hasty  and  perhaps 
unsympathetic,"  Mr.  Hepburn  ad- 
mitted, "remembering  the  bishop's 
great  age.  And,  having  sent  such  a 
communication  to  the  public  press, 
Jardine  would  scarcely  go  to  his  lord- 
ship to  ask  a  favor. 
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"Did  he  t^  you  he  wrote  it?  It  was 
anonymous." 

"No;  yonng  Grant  told  me;  he  said 
he  read  it  in  mannscript  before  it 
appeared.  Jardine  was  so  particular 
about  it  that  he  went  to  the  office  to  see 
the  proof.  The  bishop,  I  understand,  is 
much  displeased  at  its  appearance,  as 
it  insinuates  (not  too  felicitously,  I 
think)  tliat  he  is  getting  too  old  for  the 
adequate  administration  of  the  diocese. 
That  is  a  subject  on  which  his  lordship 
is  exceedingly  susceptible.  Mr.  Med- 
way  was  telling  me  that  at  -the  last 
Diocesan  Conference  he  playfully  ques- 
tioned the  bishop  as  to  whether  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  rumor  that  a 
suffragan  was  to  be  appointed,  and  his 
lordship  cried  out,  'Not  a  word,  not  ia 
word!*  in  quite  a  spirited  way,  and 
appeared  to  be  greatly  offended  at  the 
suggestion.  It  was  injudicious,  no 
doubt,"  Mr.  Hepburn  added,  "of  Grant 
to  disclose,  even  to  me,  the  authorship 
of  the  letter;  but  of  course,  Caroline, 
you  will  not  betray  his  confidence." 

"Certainly  not;  I  don't  suppose  I  shall 
think  about  it  again.  But  if  Mr.  Jar- 
dine,  after  behaying  in  so  ungentle- 
manly  a  way,  could  go  to  the  bishop, 
why  should  you  hesitate,  Wilfrid?" 

Mr.  Hepburn  shook  his  head. 

"Wilfrid,  I  should  not  mind  speaking 
to  the  bishop  myself." 

"That,— that  would  never,  never  do, 
Caroline!" 

"I  should  really  like  to  go,  as  I  feel 
so  sure  I  could  persuade  him  to  do 
something  for  us;  if  not  now,  then  per- 
haps soon " 

"No,  no,  Caroline;  you  must  not  think 
of  such  a  thing;  it  would  be  most  unbe- 
coming and  unprecedented." 

Mrs.  Hepburn  pulled  up  the  blind, 
rather  slowly,  as  though  thinking  of 
something,  and  stood  in  the  sunshine. 
A  young  man  passing  raised  his  hat;  she 
gave  him  a  charming  smile.  "It  is  not 
easy,"  she  said,  "in  the  midst  of  deep- 
ening poverty,  to  regard  precedent  as 
quite  sacred." 

"The  bishop  would  be  shocked,"  Mr. 
Hepburn  cried. 

But  to  herself  Mrs.  Hepburn  said:  "I 
should  like  to  so  shock  the  old  gentle- 
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man.    It  could  not  make  matters  worse 
than  they  are." 

n. 

Carriages   were  in   waiting  at  the 
town-hall;  the  bishop's  was  drawn  up 
under  the  portico.     Four  o'clock  was 
come;  the  meeting,  every  one  but  the 
reforming   layman   seemed   to   think, 
had  already  been  unreasonably  long. 
The    bishop    (having    renounced    all 
affection  to  enthusiasm)  leaned  towards 
the  secretary,  who  lowered  his  head 
reverentially.     **Thls,"  whispered  the 
bishop,    "is    the    gentleman's    fourth 
amendment     How  do  we  stand?     Is 
it  possible  for  him  to  amend  anything 
else?"   The  secretary  smiled.    "I  hope," 
said  the  bishop,  "he  will  have  done  re- 
forming us  out  of  existence  in  time  for 
me   to   catch    the   next   train."    The 
secretary  coughed;  the  dean  coughed; 
the  archdeacon  (roused  from  a  pleasant 
nap)  coughed  also,  to  show  that  he  had 
been  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  proceedings.   But  the  layman  with 
ideas  would  be  a-italking;  he  was  young, 
not  timid,  and  turned  so  deaf  an  ear 
to  episcopal  snubs  that  curates  gasped, 
and    hardened    vicars    imagined    hu- 
piorous  things.   Then  end  came  at  last, 
quite    suddenly;     the    right-reverend 
chairman  stopped  a  proposed  vote  of 
thanks  to  himself.    "If,"  observed  his 
lordship,  "we  would  all  do  more  and 
talk  less,  the  Church  at  large  would 
undoubtedly    benefit."     And    as    the 
clergy  and  laity,  with  many  sighs  of 
relief,  rose,  Mrs.  Hepburn  made  her 
way  to  .the  bishop.    He  received  her 
with  the  ripened  courtesy  of  assured 
greatness,  and  invited  her  to  walk  with 
him  along  the  corridor.   There  was  no 
time    to    lose;    the    archdeacon    was 
toddling  behind,  carrying  a  big  black 
bag;  so  the  lady,  in  eloquent  urgency, 
and  with  some  pathos,  made  her  appeal. 
"I  trust,"  she  added,  "I  have  not  given 
offence  to  your  lordship  in  mentioning 
this." 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all;  ladies  are 
privileged  persons,"  said  the  bishop. 
He  smiled  pleasantly,  and  folded  his 
hands  high  up  on  his  breast.  With 
every  other  step  he  raised  his  fine  old 
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head,  as  if  determined  to  make  these 
people  understand  that  he  was  not 
beginning  to  stoop.  "At  the  same  time, 
Mrs.  Hepburn,  I  regret  I  cannot  offer 
you  any  positive  assurance  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Hepburn  has  not  been  for- 
gotten. Bast  Wispers  has  given  us 
most  anxious  thought,  to  my  daughter 
in  particular,  I  may  say,  since  the 
diocese  owes  so  much  to  her;  and  we 
have  got  so  far  as  the  selection  of  two 
clergymen  who  appear  to  be  most 
suited  for  this  arduous  parish;  namely, 
your  husband  and  Mr.  Jardine." 

"Mr.  Jardine!"  Mrs.  Hepburn  ex- 
claimed involuntarily. 

"While  fully  recognizing,"  said  the 
bishop,  ''your  husband's  many  excel- 
lent qualities,  I  cannot  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Jardine  has  an 
advantage  over  him  in  having  acquired 
Just  the  experience  which  seems  pecul- 
iarly to  mark  him  out  for  such  a 
parish." 

"Mr.  Jardine  is  unmarried,  my  lord. 
And  your  lordship  may  be  aware  that 
he  is— not  poor." 

"Yes;  that  is  in  his  favor.  In  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  Church, 
when  our  schools  make  so  grreat  a 
demand  on  our  resources,  by  reason  of 
the  ever-increasing  faithlessness  of 
the  State,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
a  parish  clergyman  should  possess  an 
independent  income.  This  may  appear 
hard;  but  the  interests  of  the  Church 
cannot  be  subordinated  to  personal 
feeling." 

"Mr.  Jardine  is  very  young,  my  lord; 
and,— we  have  a  large  family.  If  it 
were  not  for  my  brother's  kindness,  we 
could  scarcely  live  in  a  manner  becom- 
ing Mr.  Hepburn's  high  calling." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that;  I  hear  it  so 
frequently,  and  it  always  grieves  me," 
said  the  bishop.  "It  is  a  most  urgent 
and  weighty  problem,  this  upon  which 
you  touch;  and  I  fail  to  comprehend 
how  it  is  to  be  solved  otherwise  than  by 
a  larger  and  more  consistent  generosity 
on  the  part  of  the  laity." 

They  had  reached  the  street;  a  foot- 
man opened  the  door  of  the  bishop's 
carriage;  the  archdeacon  put  the  black 
bag  on  the  seat. 


"Then,  my  lord,  we  must  give  up  all 
hope?"  Mrs.  Hepburn  murmured. 

"Oh,  no,  no.  Nothing  has  yet  been 
definitely  decided,  beyond  the  selection 
of  what  we  oonsider  the  two  most 
suitable  persons.  It  will  be  one  or  the 
other.  In  any  event,  Mr.  Hepburn  may 
expect  to  hear  from  me.  Pray  assure 
him  of  my  regard." 

"The  station,"  said  the  archdeacon, 
helping  the  bishop  into  the  carriage. 

"The  workhouse,  unless  I  do  some- 
thing," Mrs.  Hepburn  said  to  herself 
bitterly. 

in. 

On  a  misty  warm  morning,  four 
days  later,  Mr.  Hepburn  (who  had 
been  taking  the  early  celebration)  came 
home  looking  xmthetically  pale  and 
visionary.  This,  in  Mrs.  Hepburn's 
phrase,  was  his  apostolic  mood;  and  his 
remoteness  at  such  times  depressed  her 
indefinitely,  making  her  feel  isolated 
and  vagrant,  as  (though  they  had  been 
going  in  opposite  directions  all  their 
married  life.  She  had  waited  to  break- 
fast with  him,  and  he  sat  down  to  the 
table  with  a  sacrificial  air,  which  made 
her  think  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
locusts  and  wild  honey.  The  bacon  and 
eggs  struck  her  as  being  curiously  in- 
congruous, and  instinctively  she  pushed 
the  dry  toast  towards  him.  The  chil- 
dren were  gone  to  school,  and  an  un- 
wonted quiet  reigned  in  the  house. 

The  talk  was  conventional  for  some 
while;  Mr.  H^bum  spoke  mournfully 
of  a  young  lady  whose  manner  of  going 
to  the  altar  to  communicate  had  deeply 
wounded  his  sense  of  Anglican  pro- 
priety; then,  somewhat  abruptly  ab- 
breviating the  rituail  question,  Mrs. 
Hepburn  remarked  on  a  sudden,  there 
had  been  no  news  from  the  bishop 
yet. 

"I  do  not  suppose  I  have  been  in  his 
lordship's  thoughts,"  Mr.  Hepburn 
said,  in  his  preoccupied  simple  way. 
"The  vicar  appears  to  think  that 
Mr.  Jardine  will  be  offered  Bast  Wis- 
pers." 

"That  is  impossible  now,"  Mrs.  Hep- 
burn said.    "Quite  impossible!" 

The  words  tugged  at  Mr.  Hepburn's 
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innocency,  and  brought  him  out  of  the 
clouds.  "Why  do  you  think  so?"  he 
asked. 

"Mr.  Jardlne's  chdnces  of  is^ast 
Wlspers  are  at  an  end."  This  she  said 
in  a  kind  of  desperation.  "I  have 
effectually  stopped  his  ambition  in  that 
quarter." 

"Caroline,  you  cannot  have  seen  the 
bishop." 

"I  have  seen  him,"  Mrs.  Hepburn 
replied. 

'Then— oh,  Caroline,  it  is  not  possible 
that  you  can  have  betrayed  Mr.  Qrant's 
confidence  in  me?" 

"I  si>oke  to  the  bishop  when  he  was 
in  the  town  last  week.  Yes;  I  men- 
tioned Sast  Wispers,  and  explained 
to  him  briefly  about  ourselves.  I  gave 
him  to  understand  that  I  was  acting 
solely  on  my  own  initiative.  He  told 
me  that  the  choice  lay  between  you  and 
Mr.  Jardine.  I  wbb  strongly  moved  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  authorship  of 
the  anonymous  letter  in  the  Herald,  but 
I  refrained.  There  was  no  opportunity, 
and  it  was  clear  to  me  that  more  con- 
vincing proof  was  required.  Wilfrid, 
can't  you  understand  how  natural  it 
was  for  me  to  wish  to  do  the  best  for 
you?  I  hope  I  have  been  a  good 
wife " 

"Yes,  yes,  Caroline;  but  it  was 
unwise  to  speak  to  the  bishop.  You 
cannot  believe,  on  reflection,  that  it 
was  in  commendable  taste." 

"I  have  been  so  worried  of  late  I  have 
not  had  itime  to  reflect." 

"And  then,"  said  Mr.  Hepburn, 
"you  seem  to  have  done  something 
besides.  What  is  it  you  have  done, 
Caroline?" 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you  everything 
now,  Wilfrid.  You  will  be  grieved, 
I  dare  say;  but  all  this  is  a  heavier 
burden  on  my  mind  than  I  imagined 
it  would  be.  I  could  not  sleep  iast 
night.  Indeed,  I  held  back  for  two 
days  before  I  could  find  courage  to  do 
it.  Yet  I  don*t  say  I  am  ashamed;  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing, for  the  world  is  against  us,— 
the  world  in  the  Church,  where  it 
expresses  its^  in  the  most  torturing 
refinements  of  cruelty;  and  after  all 


I  have  done  noithing  worse  than  fight 
it  with  its  own  weapons." 

"Tell  me,  tell  me,"  Mr.  Hepburn 
pleaded. 

"Well,  I  called  on  Mr.  Giant,— you 
know  how  devoted  he  is  to  you— «nd 
induced  him  to  obtain  for  me  the 
manuscript  of  Mr.  Jardine*B  letter  to 
his  paper.  I  may  not,  perhaps,  have 
been  perfectly  frank  with  him,  and  of 
course  I  feel  sorry  for  that,  and  will 
some  day  apologise  to  him;  but  I  do  not 
see  that  I  need  be  sorry  for  anything 
else.  He  was  kind  enough  to  bring  the 
manuscript  to  me.  It  was  in  Mr.  Jar- 
dine's  handwriting,  and  I  have  sent  it 
to  the  bishop." 

Mr.  Hepburn  did  not  speak  at  once. 
He  seemed  Uke  a  man  to  whom  a  thing 
hsA  happened  beyond  his  comprehen- 
sion. His  chest  fell  in,  and  he  sat  with 
his  ascetic  white  hands  on  the  arms  of 
his  chair,  like  a  copy  of  death.  "It  was 
a  crime,  Caroline.  You  tempted  the 
young  man  to  commit  a  theft" 

"Wilfrid!" 

"He  took  what  did  not  belong  to  him. 
He  may  be  sent  to  prison." 

"But,  Wilfrid,  the  manuscript  was  of 
no  use  to  any  one." 

"You  have  put  it  to  a  dreadful  use. 
I  do  not  reproach  you;  we  are  one, 
Caroline;  we  have  had  many  troubles, 
and  have  borne  them  hand  in  hand. 
But  regard  .this  as  we  may,  it  is  a  very, 
very  serious  breach  of  confidence." 

**Mr.  Grant  would  not  betray  me." 

"He  may  not  be  able  to  help  him- 
self. Something  Is  sure  to  come  of 
this.  The  bishop's  sense  of  duty,  his 
abhorrence  of  wrong-doing,  may  pre- 
vent him  from  keeping  silent." 

"Wilfrid,  you  flrighten  me!  You  can't 
believe  that  I  would  sanction  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  crime?  Oh,  I  con- 
fess I  may  have  been  reckless  and  over- 
anxious; but  it  was  for  your  sake  and 
the  children's,— and  he  would  never 
bring  my  name  into  It!" 

"The  papers  were  not  his  to  give  to 
you  or  to  any  one.  He  could  not  have 
come  by  them  lawfully." 

"He  assured  me  they  would  not  be 
wanted;  that  they  would  never  be 
missed;  I  think  I  promised  to  let  him 
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have  them  back  again;  it  seemed 
possible,  somehow.  They  were  all 
t!rumpled  and  full  of  holes,  and  covered 
with  black  marks.  I  believe  I  told 
him  he  was  not  to  run  any  risk  on  my 
account." 

'*That  does  not  make  his  conduct 
the  less  culpable.  Should  the  bishop 
take  action  in  the  matter— and  I  do 
not  see  how  he  can  avoid  doing  so- 
young  Grant,  who  has  been  so  good  to 
me  in  many  ways,  wiU  be  profession- 
ally ruined,  even  if  the  law  is  not  in- 
voked." 

"Oh,  Wilfrid,  you  make  me  feel 
utterly  miserable.  I  acted  thought- 
lessly, I  admit;  but  I  did  not  think 
it  could  be  80  serious  as  you  make  out" 

''When  did  you  send  the  manuscript 
to  the  bishop?" 

"Only  last  night;  I  posted  it  myself, 
whUe  you  were  at  church." 

"His  lordship  would  receive  it  this 
morning.  He  may  be  reading  it,  in 
amazement  and  pain,  at  this  very 
moment  Caroline,  Caroline,  this  was 
not  the  way!  We  could  never  have 
been  happy  at  Bast  Wispens  had  we 
gone  there  by  such  methods.  Last 
night,  you  say;  I  must  go  to  the  bishop 
at  once.  There  is  a  train  in  a  few  min- 
utes. Did,— did  you  enclose  a  note  of 
your  own?" 

''No;  I  merely  put  the  manuscript  in 
an  envelope  and  addressed  it  to  the 
bishop  at  the  Palace.  I  marked  the 
envelope  private,— at  least,  I  think  I 
did;  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  doing." 

Mr.  Hepburn  had  risen.  "Last 
night,"  he  said.  "I  remember  you 
seemed  so  anxious.  Can  you  give  me 
money  to  pay  the  fare?  Oh,  Caroline, 
we  must  hope  for  the  best  Hitherto 
Qcd  has  been  very  merciful  to  us. 
Carodine,  Caroline,  we  must  not  forget 
his  loving-kindness.'* 

IV. 

Roses  after  rain,  and  on  the  roses 
sunshine,  and  in  the  sunshine  bees 
and  butterflies;  high  grey  walls,  birds 
calling  to  their  young,  an  atmosphere 
of  the  sun  to-day  and  of  the  things 
of  long  ago;  an  old  palace  in  an  old 
garden,  and  in  the  garden  this  simple. 


contemplative  gentleman,  very  miser- 
able, very  feeble,  hopeless  almost  of 
prelatical  forgiveness,  yet  tenderly 
resolute  to  make  his  sppeaXf  whatever 
might  c<Hne  of  it 

The  cathedral  bells  rang;  the  cauie- 
dral  Bpires  rose  high  in  the  l^ue  and 
white  sky;  a  white-robed  throng  might 
be  moving  through  the  stately  aisles,  if 
one  could  see  them.  The  elusive  subtle 
romance  of  the  religious  life,  the 
imaginative  throb  of  great  tradition, 
the  note  of  sanctity  in  environment; 
these  are  not  for  all  minds,  but  they 
were  for  Mr.  Hepbum'a  Yet  not 
to-day;  in  a  n<Mrmal  mood  he  would  have 
lingered  affectionately,  smiling  a  thank- 
fulness beyond  expression,  in  this 
pleasant  garden,  seeing  wonderful  and 
beautiful  things  with  the  inward  sense 
which  is  created  and  fed  by  the 
heavenly  vision.  But  this  timid  man, 
of  fragile,  fine  character^  was  sorely 
afflicted,  and  not  all  the  beauty  of  all 
the  bishop's  garden  could  give  peace  to 
his  sad  heart  or  ease  the  torment  of 
his  thoughts. 

So  Mr.  Hepburn  came  at  length  to 
the  place  where  he  would  be,  to  make 
his  supplication;  and  white  roses  and 
red  hung  over  him  as  he  stood  by  the 
Palace  door,  the  door  through  which 
prelates  great  and  small  had  passed 
since  the  Saxon  days,  and  the  air  was 
heavy  with  perfume.  The  bishop,  the 
footman  told  him,  was  in  London;  he 
had  been  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  night  before,  but  he  was 
expected  home  that  morning;  the  car- 
riage, indeed,  had  gone  to  the  station 
for  his  lordship.  Mr.  Hepburn  express- 
ing a  wish  to  wait,  the  footman  said  (n 
sympathy,  "You  seem  tired,  sir,"  and 
knowing  him  well,  conducted  him  to 
the  bishop's  study,  and  there  left  him. 

The  study. was  small  and  ancient, 
and  seemed  haunted  by  invisible 
saintly  presences  and  the  voices  of 
wise  men.  The  windowa  were  open 
and  looked  out  on  the  garden,  and  the 
breeze  made  the  roses  incline  this  way, 
as  if  they  would  be  where  wisdom 
dwelt.  Mr.  Hepburn,  from  the  high- 
backed  chair,  which  had  been  given 
him,  let  his  eyes  wander  timorously 
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about  the  room.  He  saw  scarce  any- 
thing in  detail,  yet  was  impressed 
deepiy,  as  an  epileptic  prisoner  (doubt- 
ful of  the  nature  of  his  crime)  might 
be  in  a  Court  of  Assise.  The  minutes 
passed,  and  he  grew  more  desolate  and 
dreading.  At  last,  his  gaze  resting  on 
the  bishop's  table  (the  only  table  in  the 
room),  he  perceived  there  a  heap  of 
letters. 

The  letters  were  apparently  un- 
opened; they  would  be  waiting  till  the 
bishop  should  come.  The  curate  knew 
how  punctilious  his  Diocesan  was 
about  his  correspondence.  Neverthe- 
less for  some  moments  absolutely  no 
speculation  regarding  the  significance, 
the  possibilities  of  this  circumstance 
entered  Mr.  Hepburn's  mind.  His  was 
a  slow  mind  naturally;  slower  etiU  to 
act  where  the  opportunity  of  doubtful 
conduct  was  offered.  On  a  sudden  he 
raised  his  head  in  a  startled  nervous 
f aahion,  for  It  had  XMCurred  to  him  that, 
as  the  bishop  had  been  in  London  since 
the  previous  day,  probably  he  had  not 
seen  CSaroUne's  letter  containing  Mr. 
Jardine's  manuscript. 

Mr.  Hepburn  moved  uneasily  in  his 
chair;  he  glanced  towards  the  door,  the 
window,  and  drew  his  hand  across 
his  brow  in  a  bewildered  way.  The 
servant  had  shut  the  door;  he  was  alone 
in  the  study.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
again  on  the  letters;  he  aighed  heavily; 
a  moisture  appeared  on  his  face.  If 
Garoline's  letter  should  be  there! 

He  stood  up;  and  as  he  moved  to  the 
table,  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  was 
heard.  He  was  shaken  spiritually 
rather  than  bodily;  his  hand  did  not 
tremble  at  all  aa  it  turned  over  the 
letters.  Yes  — here  was  (Caroline's. 
He  lifted  it,  held  it  over  the  other 
letters,  his  arm  outstretched;  then 
suddenly  let  it  fall  and  stood  gazing  at 
it  like  a  man  who  felt  that  he  was 
tampering  with  the  wrath  of  Gk>d. 
Then  the  bishop's  voice  came  from  the 
stair.  Mr.  Hepburn's  hand  touched 
the  letter  again,  but  was  instantly  with- 
drawn; his  vital  forces  seemed  para- 
lyzed. He  uttered  a  low  moan,  and  slid 
back  to  his  chair,  leaving  the  letter  on 
the  table.. 


The  bishop  entered,  and  Mr.  Hep- 
bum  (his  hands  on  the  rests  of  the 
chair)  rose  and  bowed  reverentially. 

"Ahf  good-morning,  Mr.  Hepburn. 
You  are  an  early  riser  too.  I  am 
pi*  ased  to  see  you." 

The  bislHq;)  seated  himself  at  the 
table.  The  servant  placed  a  black  bag 
on  it,  and  left  the  study.  Mr.  Hep- 
bum  remained  partially  standing. 

''Be  seated,  Mr.  Hepburn,  be  seated. 
I  am  sure  you  won't  mind  my  going 
on  with  my  letters.  I  wished  to  see 
you.  I  hope  Mrs.  Hepburn  is  quite 
wea" 

**Thank  you,  my  lord " 

The  bishop  began  to  open  his  letters, 
using  a  little  ivory  pap^>knife.  He 
read  each  one  as  he  opened  it  Mrs. 
Hepburn's  was  the  third  which  he 
took  upb  He  thrast  in  the  paper- 
knife. 

"My  lord ^" 

Mr.  Hepburn  had  advanced  a  step. 
He  held  forth  his  hands  in  a  pitiful, 
imploring  way.  The  bishop,  pausing 
in  the  act  of  taking  out  Mr.  Jardine's 
manuscript,  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Hepburn?  I  think  you  are 
not  well  to-day." 

"That  letter,  my  lord,  is  from  my 
wife." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  bishop.  He  smiled 
benignly.  "I  suppose  it  is  about  Bast 
Wispers.  Mrs.  Hepburn  spo—  Aha, 
I  must  not  betray  a  lady'a  confidence. 
Oh,  no;  oh,  no;  no,no.  You  have  a  care- 
ful and  solicitous  wife,  Mr.  Hepburn, 
an  excellent  wife.  Oh,  yes;  oh,  yes,  yes, 
yea" 

**My  lord "   Mr.  Hepburn  moved 

up  to  the  table  as  he  spoke.  "Might  I 
beg  of  your  lordship,— my  lord,  as  a 
peculiar  kindness  to  me  personally— 
that  you  will  not  read  my  wife's 
letter?" 

The  bishop  looked  at  the  superscrip- 
tion. "It  is  really  from  Mrs.  Hep- 
bum?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  my  lord." 

"Then— certainly;  here  is  the  letter," 
said  the  bishop. 

Mr.  Hepburn  put  it  In  his  pocket 
"Thank  you,  my  lord,"  he  faltered  in 
a   profound    humility.     "And   thank— 
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thank  God!"  he  added,  raising  his 
voice. 

"Oh,  it  can't  be  so  serious  as  that/' 
the  bishop  said,  opening  another  letter. 
"After  all,  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
Mrs.  Hepburn  should  desire  to  say  a 
good  word  for  you,  though  the  practice 
is  hardly  openly  to  be  encouraged.  I 
have  decided,  Mr.  Hepburn,"  the  prel- 
ate added  pleasantly,  "to  offer  you  the 
living  of  East  Wispers,  should  you  care 
to  accept  it." 

"My  lord " 

"I  am  sure  Mrs.  Hepburn  will  be 
pleased." 

"My  lord " 

"I  have  perfect  confidence  in  you," 
said  the  bishop.  "So  also  has  my 
daughter.  Oh,  yes;  oh,  yes,  yes,  yes. 
And  I  hope  you  will  remember  to  take 
some  of  our  roses  to  Mrs.  Hepburn 
when  you  go  home." 


From  TtLt  Bdinbnrgli  BeTiew. 
BKGIJSH    LETTEB^WBinKQ    IN   THE 
NDIETEEMTH  GENTUBY.^ 

The  preservation  and  posthumous 
publication  of  private  correspondence 
has  supplied  modem  society  with  one 
of  its  daintiest  Aiterary  luxuries.  The 
art  of  letter-writing  Is,  of  course,  no 
recent  invention;  it  reached  a  high 
level  of  excellence,  Uke  almost  every 
other  branch  of  refined  expression  in 
prose  or  verse,  in  the  older  world  of 
Rome.  Nevertheless,  the  exceeding 
rarity  of  the  specimens  that  have  come 

1 1.  The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Edited,  with 
Introdnotlon  and  Notes,  by  Alfred  Alnger.  Lon- 
don: 1888. 

2.  Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and 
Friends.  Edited  by  Sidney  OolTln.  London: 
1891. 

3.  Letters  and  Verses  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stan- 
ley.   Edited  by  Bowland  E.  Prothero.   London; 


4.  Letters  of  Matthew  Arnold,  184a«.  Ool- 
looted  and  arranged  by  Geoige  BiuseU.  London 
and  New  York:  18B5. 

6.  Letters  of  Edward  Fltigerald  to  Fanny  Kern- 
ble.    Edited  by  William  Aldls  Wright.    London: 


6.  Vaillma  Letters,  from  Robert  Lonls  Steren- 
son  to  Sidney  ColTln,  189IKM.   London:  1806. 


down  to  us  from  those  times  is  an  Im- 
portanl  element  of  their  value;  while 
in  our  own  day  the  letters  of  eminent 
persons  fill  many  bookshelves  in  every 
decent  library,  and  their  quantity  in- 
creases out  of  all  proporti(Hi  to  their 
quality. 

It  may  be  said,  generally,  of  fine 
letteivwriting  that  it  is  a  distinctive 
product  of  a  high  civilization,  denoting 
the  existence  of  a  cultured  and  leis- 
urely class,  implying  the  conditions  of 
secure  intercourse,  confidence,  socia- 
bility, many  common  interests,  and 
that  peculiar  delight  In  the  stimulat- 
ing interchange  of  ideas  and  feelings 
which  is  one  characteristic  of  modern 
life.  The  language  of  a  country  must 
have  thrown  off  its  archaic  stiffness, 
must  have  acquired  auppleness  and 
variety;  the  writer's  instrument  must 
be  a  style  that  conibines  familiarity 
with  distinction,  correctness  of  thought 
with  easy  diction.  It  is  from  the  lack 
of  these  conditions  that  the  Asiatic 
world  has  given  us  no  such  letters;  the 
material  as  well  as  the  intellectual  en- 
vironment has  been  wanting.  For  sim- 
ilar reasons  the  Middle  Ages  of  Europe 
produced  us  none  of  the  kind  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing;  the  six- 
teenth and  the  seventeenth  centuries 
have  left  us  very  few  samples  of 
them;  and  since  in  this  article  we 
propose  to  4:reat  only  of  Bngllsh 
letter-writers,  we  may  affirm  that  the 
art  did  not  flourish  in  Bngland  until 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  accord- 
ing to  certain  authorities  it  rose  to 
something  like  perfection.  It  is  a  no- 
table observation  of  Hume's  that  Swift 
is  the  first  Englishman  who  wrote 
polite  prose;  and  Swift  is  one  of  the 
earliest,  as  he  is  still  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest,  writers  of  private  correspond- 
ence that  has  taken  a  permanent  place 
in  our  literature. 

We  can  understand  without  difilcnlty 
why  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  pe- 
riod favorable  to  the  growth  of  excel- 
lent letter-writing.  There  were  very 
few  newspapers,  and  those  which  ap- 
peared were  neither  good  nor  tmst- 
worthy;  there  were  no  magasines  or 
reviews  up  to  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
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tury;  yet  there  was  a  small  and  highly 
cultivated  society  with  an  exquisite 
taste  for  literature,  with  a  keen  interest 
in  public  affairs,  and  a  very  strong 
appetite  for  philosophic  discussion. 
Side  by  side  wita  the  intellectual  con- 
ditions we  may  take  into  account  the 
national  circumstances  of  that  age. 
The  post  was  expensive,  with  a  slow 
and  intermittent  circulation,  so  that 
letters,  being  infrequent,  were  worth 
writing  carefully  and  at  length;  while 
correspondents  were  nevertheless  not 
separated  by  distances  of  time  and 
space  sufficient  to  weaken  or  extin- 
guish the  desire  of  interchanging 
thoughts  and  news.  For  it  is  within 
the  experience  of  most  of  us  that  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  up  regular  corre- 
spondence increases  with  distance;  that 
friends  who  meet  seldom  write  to  each 
other  rarely;  and  that,  although  letters 
are  most  valued  by  those  who  are  far 
from  home  and  long  absent,  yet  it  is 
precisely  in  the  case  of  prolonged  sepa« 
ration  that  the  chain  of  friendly  com- 
munication is  apt  gradually  to  slacken 
until  it  becomes  entirely  disconnected. 
So  long,  indeed,  as  men  depended  for 
news  on  private  sources,  there  was  al- 
ways a  kind  of  obligation  to  write;  but 
the  telegraph  and  the  newspaper  have 
now  monopolized  the  Intelligence  De^ 
partment.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  art  of  letter-writing 
flourishes  best  within  a  limited  radius 
of  distance,  among  persons  living 
neither  very  near  to  each  other  nor 
yet  far  apart,  who  meet  occasionally 
yet  not  often,  and  who  are  within  the 
same  range  of  social,  political,  and 
intellectual  influences.  Its  best  period 
is  probably  before  the  advent  of  co- 
pious indefatigable  journalism,  before 
men  have  taken  to  publishing  letters 
in  the  morning  papers,  and  when  they 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  economical 
habit  of  reserving  all  their  valuable 
ideas  and  information  for  signed  arti- 
cles in  some  monthly  review. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that 
the  letters  of  eminent  men  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  generally 
written.    In  the  former  century  letter- 


writing  was  undoubtedly  a  recognized 
form  of  high  literary  workmanship, 
with  close  affinities  on  one  side  to  the 
diary  or  private  journal,  and  on  an- 
other to  the  essay.  Long»  continuous, 
and  intimate  correspondence,  as  in  the 
case  of  Swift  and  Walp<Ae,  gravitated 
toward  the  journal;  dissertations  on 
literature,  poHtics,  and  manners  were 
more  akin  to  the  essay;  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  novelist  the  journalistic 
series  of  letters  took  artificial  develop- 
ment into  a  method  of  story-teUing. 
On  the  other  side,  the  tendency  of 
epistles  to  become  essays  reached  its 
climax  in  the  letters  of  Burke,  some  of 
which  are  only  distinguishable  from 
brilliant  pamphlets  by  the  fi^mal  ad- 
dress and  subscription. 

With  the  nineteenth  century  begins 
an  era  of  amusing  and  animated  letter- 
writing.  The  classic  and  somewhat 
elaborate  style  of  the  preceding  age 
falls  into  disuse;  the  essayist  draws 
gradually  back  into  a  d^artment  of 
his  own;  the  new  school  reflects,  as 
is  natural,  the  general  tendency  of  Bn- 
glish  literature  towards  a  livelier  and 
more  varied  movement,  with  a  wider 
range  of  subjects  and  sympathies.  In 
his  letters,  as  in  his  poetry,  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  naturalistic  school  was 
Gowper,  who  could  be  simple  without 
being  trivial,  was  never  prosy  and 
often  pathetic,  and  who  possessed  the 
rare  art  of  stamping  on  his  reader's 
mind  an  enduring  Impression  of  quiet 
and  somewhat  commonplace  society  in 
the  Bnglish  midlands.  That  poets 
should  usually  have  been  good  letter- 
writers  is  probably  no  more  than  might 
have  been  expected,  for  imagination 
and  word-power  must  tell  everywhere; 
yet  the  list  is  so  long  as  to  be  worth 
noticing.  Swift,  Pope,  and  Oowper  in 
the  lafiit  century,  and  in  the  present  cen- 
tury Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Coleridge, 
and  Southey,  have  all  left  us  dis- 
tinctive and  copious  correspondence. 
Wordsworth  may,  perhaps,  be  classed 
as  a  notable  exception;  for  Words- 
worth's letters  are  dull,  being  at  their 
best  more  like  essays  or  literary  dis- 
sertations than  the  free  outpouring  of 
intimate  thought.    They  have  none  of 
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the  cbarm  which  comeB  from  the  rev- 
elation  of  private  doubt  or  passionate 
aifection  that  is  ordinarily  stifled  by 
convention;  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
eminently  respectable,  deliberate,  and 
carefully  expressed.  "It  has  ever  been 
the  habit  of  my  mind,"  he  writes^  "to 
trust  that  expediency  will  come  out  of 
fidelity  to  principles,  rather  than  to 
seek  my  principles  of  action  in  calcula- 
tions of  expediency."  This  is  what  the 
Americans  call  "high  toned;"  but  the 
metal  is  too  heavy  for  the  Ught  calibre 
of  a  letter. 

Whether  Tennyson  had  the  gift  of 
letter-writing  we  shall  be  able  to  judge 
when  his  biography  appears,  though 
we  may  anticipate  that  it  will  contain 
some  things  worthy  of  a  great  master 
in  the  art  of  language.  The  publication 
of  letters  deriving  their  sole  or  princi- 
pal interest  from  the  general  reputation 
of  the  writer  is  indeed  quite  legitimate 
and  intelligible.  They  are  often  bio- 
graphical documents  of  considerable 
value,  apart  from  all  questions  of  style 
and  intellectual  quality;  ithey  can  be 
handled  and  arranged  to  exhibit  a 
man's  character;  they  may  be  used  as 
negative  proofs  of  reserve  and  reti- 
cence, as  showing  his  mental  attitude 
towards  various  subjects,  his  domestic 
habits  and  virtues,  or  merely  as  annals 
of  where  he  went  and  what  he  did. 
TLey  may  be  carefuUy  selected  and 
revised  for  occasional  insertion  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  a  long  biography, 
where  the  editor  sees  fit  to  let  the  dead 
man  speak  for  himself;  they  may  be 
employed  as  an  advocate  chooses  the 
papers  in  his  brief,  for  attack  or  de- 
fence. Or  they  may  be  produced  with- 
out commentary,  sifting,  or  omissions, 
as  the  unvarnished  presentation  of  a 
man's  private  life  and  particular  fea- 
tures which  a  candid  friend  commito 
to  the  Judgment  of  posterity.  Or, 
lastly,  they  may  be  mere  relics,  not 
much  more  in  some  instances  than 
curiosities,  valued  for  much  the  same 
reasons  that  would  set  a  high  price  on 
the  autograph  or  the  inkstand  of  a  cele- 
brated man,  on  his  furniture,  his  house, 
or  anything  that  was  his.  In  propor- 
tion as  little  or  nothing  is  known  of 
such  a  man's  private  life,  every  scrap 


of  his  writing  increases  in  value;  and 
so  a  lettN  of  Shakespeare  or  of  i>ante 
would  be  priceless.  But  of  Shake- 
speare no  letter  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  of  Dante  not  even,  we  believe,  bis 
signature;  though  we  do  know  some- 
thing of  what  Dante  did  and  thought, 
for  his  religion  and  his  politics  are 
manifested  in  his  poems;  whereas 
Shakespeare's  works  have  the  divine 
attribute  of  impersonality.  Here  is  one 
supreme  poet  of  whom  the  world  would 
gladly  hear  anything;  but  nothing  re- 
mains to  feed  the  modem  appetite^ 
which  is  never  so  well  gratified  as 
when  a  rare  and  sublime  genius  stands 
revealed  as  the  writer  of  ordinary  let- 
ters upon  petty  domesticities. 

It  is  evidently  impossible  to  draw  a 
line  that  shall  accurately  divide  the 
interest  that  men  feel  in  a  celebrated 
person  from  the  interest  that  they  take 
in  his  posthumous  correspondence,  so 
as  to  determine  how  far  the  letters  are 
good  in  themselves.  When  the  writer 
is  well  known,  he  and  his  writings  are 
inseparable.  Yet  some  attempt  must 
be  made,  for  the  purposes  of  this  arti- 
cle to  distinguish  critically  between 
letters  that  are  readable  and  will  sur- 
vive by  their  own  Uterary  quality,  as 
fine  specimens  of  the  art,  and  those 
which  are  preserved  and  published  on 
the  score  of  the  writer's  name  and 
fame,  with  Uttle  aid  from  their  merits. 
In  which  category  are  we  to  place  the 
letters  of  Keate,  including  those  that 
have  been  very  recently  unearthed  by 
diligent  literary  excavation?  His  po- 
etry is  BO  exquisite,  so  radiant  with 
imaginative  color,  that  to  see  such  a 
man  in  the  Mght  of  common  day,  among 
the  ordinary  cares  and  circumstances 
of  the  lower  world,  is  necessarily  a  de- 
scent and  a  disillusion.  He  was  young, 
he  was  poor,  he  had  few  acquaintances 
worthy  of  him;  he  roved  about  Bngland 
and  Scotland  without  adventures;  his 
letters  were  perfectly  familiar  and  un- 
sophisticated. As  Mr.  Sidney  C<4vin 
has  written,  in  an  excellent  preface  to 
an  edition  of  1891,  "he  poured  out  to 
those  he  loved  his  whole  self  indis- 
criminately, generosity  and  f  retf  ulness, 
ardor  and  despondency,  boyish  petu- 
lance side  by  side  with  manful  good 
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seiuse,  the  tattle  of  isubnrban  parlors 
with  the  speculations  of  a  spirit  unsur- 
passed for  native  gift  and  insight*' 
Brery  now  and  then  the  level  of  his 
easy-going  discourse  is  lit  up  by  a  flash 
of  wit,  &i^d  occasionally  by  a  jet  of 
brilliant  fancies  amcmg  which  some  of 
his  finest  poetry  may  be  traced  in  the 
process  of  incubation.  His  whole  mind 
is  set  upon  his  art;  for  that  only,  and 
for  a  few  intimate  friends,  does  he  care 
to  live  and  work;  his  letters  often  tell 
us  when  and  where,  under  what  influ- 
ences, his  best  pieces  were  composed; 
one  likes  to  know,  for  example,  that 
the  "Ode  to  Autumn"  came  to  him  on 
a  flne  September  day  during  a  Sunday's 
walk  over  the  stubbles  near  Winches- 
ter. His  criticisms  are  always  good, 
and  their  form  picturesque.  He  com- 
pares human  dif  e  to  a  chamber  that  be- 
comes gradually  darkened,  in  which 
one  door  after  another  is  set  open, 
showing  only  dim  passages  leading  out 
into  darkness.  This,  he  says,  is  the 
burden  of  the  mystery  which  Words- 
worth felt  and  endeavored  to  explore; 
and  he  thinks  that  Wordsworth  is 
deeper  than  Milton,  though  he  attrib- 
utes this,  Justly,  more  to  "the  general 
and  gregarious  advance  of  intellect, 
than  individual  greatness  of  mind." 
So  far  as  spontaneity  and  the  free  un- 
guarded play  of  sportive  and  serious 
ideas,  taken  as  they  came  uppermost, 
are  tests  and  conditions  of  excellence 
in  this  kind  of  writing,  Keats's  letters 
must  rank  high.  Nevertheless  there  is 
i^till  room  for  doubt  whether  these  ju- 
venile productions  would  have  left  any 
but  a  most  ephemeral  mark  apart  from 
their  connection  with  his  poetry. 

In  the  case  of  other  poets,  who  were 
hi~  contemporaries,  the  verdict  will  be 
different.  They  are  all  to  be  classed, 
though  not  in  the  same  line,  as  writers 
of  letters  that  have  great  original  and 
intrinsic  value.  Scott's  letters  exhibit 
his  generous  and  masculine  nature,  the 
buoyancy  of  his  spirits  in  good  or  bad 
fortune,  and  that  romantic  attachment 
to  old  things  and  ideas  which  hard- 
ened latterly  into  inveterate  Toryism. 
Southey's  prose  writings  will  probably 
survive  his  metrical  compositions,  which 


indeed  have  already  fallen  into  obliv- 
ion. There  is  life  in  a  poet  so  long  as 
he  is  quoted,  but  no  verses  or  even 
lines  of  Southey  have  flxed  themselves 
in  the  popular  memory.  And  whereas 
the  letters  of  Keats  disclose  a  mind 
fllled  with  the  sense  of  beauty  and  rich 
with  poetic  seedlings  that  blossomed 
into  beautiful  flowers,  in  Southey's  cor- 
reppondence  we  dlFcem  only  an  erudite 
man  of  taste  laboring  diligently  upon 
epics  which  he  expected  to  be  immor- 
tal. The  letters  of  Byron  stand  upon 
broader  ground,  because  Byron  was  so 
much  more  of  a  personage  than  either 
Keats,  or  Southey,  or  Wordsworth. 
They  supply,  in  the  flrst  place,  an  in- 
valuable, and  indeed  indispensable, 
interpretation  of  his  i>oetry,  which  is 
to  a  great  extent  the  imafi^ative  and 
romantic  presentation  of  his  own  feel- 
irgs,  fortunes,  and  peculiar  experi- 
ences. Secondly,  they  are  full  of  good 
sayings  and  caustic  criticism;  they 
touch  upon  the  domain  of  politics  and 
society  as  well  as  upon  literature; 
they  give  the  opinions  passed  upon  con- 
temporary events  and  persons,  during 
a  stirring  period  of  European  history, 
by  a  man  of  genius  who  was  also  a 
man  of  the  world;  they  float  on  the 
current  of  a  strangely  troubled  exist- 
ence. In  ihese  letters  we  have  an 
important  contribution  to  our  acquaint- 
ance with  literary  circles  and  Londcn 
society,  and  with  several  notable  fig- 
ures on  either  stage,  during  the  years 
Immediately  before  and  after  Waterloo. 
They  were  published  in  an  introduction 
to  the  works  of  a  famous  poet;  yet, 
although  they  cannot  be  detached  from 
his  poetry,  they  possess  great  Indepen- 
dent merits  of  their  own.  They  echo 
the  sounds  of  revelry  by  night;  they 
strike  a  note  of  careless  vivacity,  the 
tone  of  a  ixsn  who  is  at  home  alike  In 
good  and  bad  company,  whose  Judg- 
ment on  books  and  politics,  on  writers 
and  speakers,  is  always  fresh,  bold, 
and  original.  We  may  lament  that  the 
spirit  of  reckless  devilry  and  dissipa- 
tion should  have  entered  Into  Byron; 
and  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the 
scenes  and  adventures  in  Venice  and 
elsewhere,  described  for  the  benefit  of 
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Tom  Moore,  are  very  different  from 
the  moral  examples  fumlahed  by  the 
tranquil  and  weU-<N:dered  correspond- 
ence of  our  own  day.  Yet  the  w(»'ld 
would  have  been  poorer  for  the  loss  of 
this  memorial  of  an  Unquiet  Life,  and 
tne  historical  gallery  of  literature 
would  haye  missed  the  full-length  por- 
trait of  an  extraordinary  man. 

The  letters  of  Coleridge,  like  their 
writer,  belong  to  another  class,  yet,  like 
Byron's,  they  have  the  clear-cut  stamp 
of  individuality.  Here  again  we  hare 
the  man  himself,  with  his  intensity  of 
feeling,  his  erratic  moods  and  singular 
pnraseology,  the  softness  of  his  heart 
and  the  weakness  of  his  will.  He  be^ 
longs  to  the  rapidly  diminishing  class 
of  notable  men  who  hare  freely  poured 
their  real  sentiments  and  thoughts  out 
of  their  brain  into  their  letters,  who 
have  given  their  best  (without  keeping 
their  worst)  to  their  correspondents,  so 
that  the  letters  abound  with  pathetic 
and  amusing  confessions,  and  with 
ideas  that  bear  the  stamp  of  the  au- 
thor's singular  idiosyncrasy.  The  'Me- 
morials of  Goleorton"  are  a  collection 
of  letters  written  to  the  Beaumont 
family  by  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  and  Scott;  the  reader  may 
pass  from  one  to  another  by  taking 
tliem  as  they  come;  the  book  is  like 
the  menu  of  a  dinner  with  varied 
courses.  Wordsworth's  letters  are  the 
product  of  cultivated  taste,  a  fine  eye 
for  rural  scenery,  and  lofty  moral  sen- 
timent. Southey  is  the  high-class 
litterateur,  wiih  a  strong  dash  of  Tory- 
ism in  Church  and  State;  in  both  there 
is  a  total  absence  of  eccentricity,  but 
in  neither  case  is  the  attention  forcibly 
arrested  or  any  striking  passage  re- 
tained. When  Coleridge  is  served  up 
the  flavor  of  unique  expression  and  a 
sort  of  divine  simplicity  is  unmistak- 
able; he  is  alternately  indignant  and 
remorseful;  he  soars  to  themes  tran- 
scendent, and  sinks  anon  to  the  humble 
details  of  his  errors  and  embarrass- 
ments. Uncongenial  society  plunged 
him  into  such  dark  depression  that  he 
is  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  found 
bodily  relief  in  weeping." 

On  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  R ^  the  an- 


«i 


thor  of J  drank  tea  and  spent  the  even- 
ing with  OS  at  Grasmere;  and  this  had 
prodaced  a  very  unpleasant  effect  upon 
my  spirits.  ...  If  to  be  a  poet  or  man 
of  genius  entailed  on  us  the  necessity  of 
housing  such  company  in  onr  bosoms,  I 
would  pray  the  very  flesh  off  my  knees 
to  have  a  head  as  dark  and  unfurnished 
as  Wordsworth's  old  Molly's.  ...  If  I 
believed  it  possible  that  the  man  liked 
me,  upon  my  soul  I  should  feel  exactly 
as  if  I  were  tarred  and  feathered. 

And  so  on  through  the  whole  letter, 
with  a  comical  energy  ol  phrase  that 
scorns  reserve  or  compass  in  giving 
vent  to  the  misery  caused  by  uninter- 
esting conversation.  We  may  contrast 
this  melanch(^y  tea-drinking  with  By- 
ron's rollicking  account  of  a  dinner 
with  some  friends  ''of  note  and  noto- 
riety.' 


»» 


Like  other  parties  of  the  same  kind,  it 
was  first  silent,  then  talking,  then  argu- 
mentative, then  disputations,  then  unin- 
telligible, then  altogethery,  then  articu- 
late, and  then  drank.  When  we  had 
reached  the  last  step  of  this  glorious  lad- 
der it  was  difficult  to  get  down  again 
without  stumbling;  and,  to  crown  all, 
Kinnaird  and  I  had  to  conduct  Sheridan 
down  a  damned  corkscrew  staircase, 
which  had  been  certainly  constructed  be- 
fore the  invention  of  fermented  liquors, 
and  to  which  no  legs,  however  crooked, 
could  possibly  accommodate  themselves. 
Both  he  and  Coleman  were,  as  usual, 
very  good;  but  I  carried  awav  much  wine, 
and  the  wine  carried  away  my  memory, 
so  that  all  was  hiccup  and  happiness  for 
the  last  hour  or  so,  and  I  am  not  impreg- 
nated with  any  of  the  conversation. 

We  are,  of  course,  not  reviewing 
Byron  or  Coleridge;  we  are  only  giving 
samples  by  the  way.  Here  are  two 
great  poets,  remote  from  each  othw  as 
the  two  poles  in  social  circumstances 
and  habit  of  mind,  but  at  any  rate 
alike  in  this  one  quality-4hat  thehr  life 
is  in  their  letters,  and  that  In  such  pas- 
sages as  these  the  genuine  undisguised 
temperament  of  each  writer  stands 
forth  in  a  relief  that  could  only  be 
brought  out  by  his  own  unintentional 
masterstrokes.  For  neither  of  them 
was  aware  that  in  these  scenes  he  was 
describing  his  own  character— though 
Byron  nmy  have  Intended  to  display 
his  wit  and  Coleridge  may  have  been 
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to  some  extent  conacions  of  his  own 
hnmor.  In  the  way  of  literary  criti- 
cism, again,  Ooleridge  throws  out  the 
quaint  and  uncommon  remark  npon 
Addison's  essays,  that  they  "have  pro- 
duced a  passion  for  the  unconnected 
In  the  minds  of  Englishmen."  And  he 
touches  delicately  upon  the  negative  or 
barren  side  of  the  critical  mind  in  his 
observation  that  the  critics  are  the 
eunuchs  that  guard  the  temple  of  the 
Muses. 

Of  Shelley's  letters,  again,  we  may 
say  that  they  are  unconsciously  auto- 
biographical; they  are  confessions  of 
character,  spontaneous,  unguarded, 
abounding  with  brilliancies  and  extrav- 
agances. They  betray  his  shortcom- 
ings, but  they  attest  his  generosity  and 
courage;  they  are  the  outpouringns  of  a 
new  spirit,  who  detests  what  would 
now  be  called  Philistinism  In  literature 
and  society,  who  does  not  stop  to  pick 
his  words,  or  to  mix  water  with  the 
red  wine  of  his  enthusiasm.  He  aban- 
dons himself  in  his  letters  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  moment;  he  ardently  pursues 
his  Immediate  object  by  sophistical  ar- 
guments which  convict  himself  but 
could  never  convince  a  correspondent, 
and  which  astonish  and  amuse  the  calm 
of  after  days.  "A  kind  of  ineffable 
sickening  disgust  seizes  my  mind  when 
I  think  of  this  most  despotic,  most  un* 
required  fetter  which  prejudice  has 
forged  to  confine  its  energies.  .  .  . 
Anti-matrlmonialism  is  as  necessarily 
connected  with  scepticism  as  if  religion 
and  marriage  began  their  course  to- 
gether," for  both  are  the  fruit  of  odious 
superstition.  He  was  endeavoring  to 
persuade  Harriet  Westbrook  to  join 
him  in  testifying  by  example  against 
the  obsolete  and  ignoble  ceremony  of 
the  marriage  service,  which  he  held  to 
be  a  degradation  that  no  one  could  ask 
"i&n  amiable  and  beloved  female"  to  un- 
dergo. In  Shelley's  case,  as  in  Byron's, 
the  letters  are  of  estimable  biograph- 
ical value  as  witnesses  to  character,  as 
reflecting  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life 
which  was  to  the  writer  more  like  the 
'^erce  vexation  of  a  dream"  than  a 
well-spent  leisurely  existence,  and  as 
the  sincere  unstudied  expression  of  his 


emotions.  For  all  these  reasons  they 
are  essential  to  a  right  appreciation  of 
his  magnificent  poetry. 

William  (Godwin,  pedantic,  self -con- 
ceited, and  impecunious,  has  come 
down  to  us  as  a  kind  of  central  figure  in 
a  literary  group  which  included  such 
men  as  Ck>leridge,  Shelley,  and  Lamb, 
of  whom  the  somewhat  formal  English 
world  at  the  beginning  of  ^  this  century 
was  not  worthy.  By  reason  of  this  po- 
sition, and  because  Shelley  married  his 
daughter,  he  became  the  cause  and 
subject  of  excellent  letter-writing, 
though  his  own  correspondence  is 
heavy  with  philosophic  platitudes.  It 
is  of  the  class  which,  as  we  have  said, 
is  akin  to  essays;  he  discourses  at  large 
upon  first  principles  in  religrion  and 
politics;  and  out  of  his  frigid  philoso- 
phy came  some  of  Shelley's  most  ar- 
dent paradoxes.  But  some  of  the  most 
amusing  letters  in  the  English  language 
were  addressed  to  him.  It  was  after 
a  supper  at  Godwin's  that  Ooleridge 
wrote  remorsefully  acknowledging  "a 
certain  tipsiness"— not  that  he  felt  any 
"unpleasant  titubancy"— whereby  he 
had  been  seduced  into  defending  a 
momentary  idea  as  if  it  had  been  an 
old  and  firmly  established  principle; 
which  (we  may  add)  has  been  the  way 
of  other  talkers  since  Coleridge.  No 
one,  he  goes  on  to  say,  could  have  a 
greater  horror  than  himself  of  the  prin- 
ciples he  thus  accidentally  propounded, 
or  a  deeper  conviction  of  their  irration- 
ality; *'but  the  whole  thinking  of  my 
life  will  not  bear  me  up  against  the 
crowd  and  press  of  my  mind,  when  It 
is  elevated  beyond  its  natural  pitch." 
The  effect  of  punch,  after  wine,  was 
to  make  a  philosopher  argue  hotly 
against  his  profoundest  beliefs;  yet  it 
is  to  Godwin's  supper  that  we  owe  this 
diverting  palinodia.  And  all  English- 
men should  be  grateful  to  (Godwin  for 
having  written  the  tragedy  of  "Anto- 
nio;" for  not  only  was  it  most  justly 
damned,  but  it  also  elicited  some  let- 
ters to  the  unlucky  author  that  are 
unmatched  in  the  record  of  candid  crit- 
icism.   Mrs.  Inchbald  writes,  briefiy:— 

I  thank  you  for  the  play  of  Antonio, 
and  I  most  sincerely  wish  you  joy  of  hav- 
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ing  produced  a  work  which  will  protect 
you  from  being  dassed  with  the  success- 
ful dramatists  of  the  present  time,  but 
which  will  hand  •  you  down  to  poiterity 
among  the  honored  few  who,  daring  the 
past  centn^Tf  have  totally  failed  in  writ- 
ing for  the  stage. 

Coleridge  goes  to  work  more  elabo- 
ratly:— 

In  the  tragedy  I  have  frequently  used 
certain  marka  [which  he  gives].  Of 
these,  the  first  calls  your  attention  to  my 
suspicions  that  your  language  is  false  or 
intolerable  English.  The  second  marks 
the  passages  that  struck  me  as  ftai  or 
mean.  The  third  is  a  note  of  reprobation, 
levelled  at  those  sentences  in  which  you 
have  adopted^ that  worst  sort  of  vulgar 
language,  commonplace  book  language. 
The  la2:t  mark  implies  bad  metre. 

All  this  is  free  speaking  beyond  the 
compass  of  modem  literary  consulta- 
tions. It  may  be  added  that  Lamb  also 
discussed  the  play,  before  it  was  per- 
formed, In  his  letters  to  Godwin;  and 
that  his  description  of  Godwin's  de- 
portment, of  his  own  feelings,  and  of 
the  behavior  of  the  audience  on  the 
memorable  night  that  witnessed  its 
utter  failure,  has  bequeathed  to  us  a 
comedy  over  which  the  tragic  Muse 
herself  might  well  become  hysterical. 

There  is,  indeed,  in  the  corresi)ond- 
ence  of  this  remarkable  group  a  tone 
of  frankness  and  sincerity  which,  com- 
bined with  the  absence  of  malice  and 
a  strong  element  of  fun,  distinguishes 
ii  from  'the  half -veiled  disapproval  and 
prudish  reserve  of  later  days.  "When 
you  next  write  so  eloquently  and  well 
against  law  and  lawyers,'*  says  Oole^ 
ridge  to  Godwin,  "be  so  good  as  to  leave 
a  larger  place  for  your  wafer,  as  by 
neglect  of  this  a  part  of  your  last  was 
obliterated."  Again,  In  a  more  serious 
tone:  "Bre  I  had  yet  read  or  seen  your 
works,  I,  at  Southey's  recommenda- 
tion, wrote  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  the 
author.  When  I  had  read  them,  re- 
ligious bigotry,  the  but  half  under- 
standing of  your  principles,  and  the 
not  half  understanding  of  my  own, 
combined  to  render  me  a  warm  and 
boisterous  anti-€k>dwlnist,"  His  moods 
and  circumstances,  his  loys  and  pains. 


are  reflected  In  his  language  with  re- 
markable fertility  of  metaphor;  his  feel- 
ings vary  with  his  society.  Of  Lamb 
he  writes  that  "his  taste  acts  so  as  to 
appear  like  the  mechanic  simplicity  of 
an  instinct— in  brief,  he  is  worth  a  hun- 
dred men  of  more  talents:  conversatiOD 
with  the  latter  tribe  is  like  the  use  of 
leaden  bells,  one  warms  by  exercise^ 
Lamb  every  now  and  then  irradiates." 
In  the  best  letters  of  this  remarkable 
group  we  perceive  the  exquisite  sensi- 
tiveness of  open  and  eager  minds,  giv- 
ing free  play  to  their  ideas  and  feelings, 
their  deUght  and  disgust,  so  that  their 
life  and  thoughts  are  mirrored  in  their 
correspondence  as  in  their  conversa- 
tion. Such  writing  has  become  very 
rare,  if  it  is  not  entirely  extinct,  In 
these  latter  days  of  temperate  living 
and  guarded  writing.  Lamb's  own  let- 
ters are  all  in  a  similar  key;  and  that 
which  he  wrote  to  Coleridge,  who  had 
a  bad  habit  of  borrowing  books,  is  a 
model  of  jccose  expostulation:  "You 
never  come  but  you  take  away  some 
folio  that  is  part  of  my  existence.  .  .  . 
My  third  shelf  from  the  top  has  two 
devilish  gaps,  where  you  have  knocked 
out  its  two  eye  teeth."  And  his  lament 
over  the  desolation  of  London,  as  it 
appears  to  a  man  who  has  lived  there 
Jovially,  and  revisits  it  as  a  stranger 
in  after  years,  may  even  now  touch  a 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  us. 

In  London  I  passed  houses  and  places, 
empty  caskets  now.  The  streets,  the 
shops  are  left,  but  all  old  friends  are 
gone.  The  bodies  I  cared  for  are  in 
graves  or  dispersed.  My  old  dubs  that 
lived  so  long  and  flourished  so  steadily 
are  crumbled  away.  When  I  took  leave 
of  our  friend  at  Charing  Cross,  'twas 
heavy  unfeeling  rain,  and  I  had  nowhere 
to  go  .  .  .  not  a  sympathizing  house  to 
turn  to  in  the  great  dty.  Never  did  the 
waters  of  heaven  pour  down  on  a  for- 
lomer  head.  Yet  I  tried  ten  days  at  a 
sort  of  friend's  house,  large  and  strag- 
gling; one  of  the  individuals  of  my  old 
long  knot  of  friends,  card-players  and 
pleasant  companions,  that  have  tumbled 
to  pieces  into  dust  and  other  things;  and 
I  got  home  convinced  that  I  was  better 
to  get  to  my  hole  in  Bnfield  and  hide  like 
a  sick  cat  in  my  comer. 

We  might,   indeed,   multiply  indefl- 
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iiiteiy  our  qnotations  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  this   literary   period  to 
show  Its  sincerity,  its  spontaneity,  its 
uncommonness,  the  tone  of  intimate 
brotherhood  and  natural  unroly  affec- 
tion that  pervades  it  eT^iy  where.  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind  has  come  down  to  ns 
from  the  eighteenth  century;  and  the 
last  fifty  years  of  this  century,  so  pro- 
lific  in   biographies   and   posthumous 
publications  of  the  papers  of  eminent 
men,  go  to  prore  that  in  the  general 
transformation  of  letter-writing  these 
peculiar  qualities  have  almost,  though 
not  altogether,  disappeared.    Probably 
conversation  has  suffered  a  like  change; 
and  we  may  ascribe  it  generally  to  a 
lowering  of  the  social  temperature,  to 
the  habits  of  reserve,   respectability, 
and  conventional  self-restraint  that  in 
these  days  govern  so  largely  the  inter- 
course of  men.    Something  may  be  due 
to  cautious  expurgation   of  passages 
which  tell  against  the  writer,  or  might 
offend  modem  taste;  yet  in  other  re- 
spects contemporary  editors  have  been 
sufilciently  indiscreet    And  the  growth 
of  these  habits,  so  discouraging  to  free 
and  fearless  correspondence,  may  be 
partly  ascribed  to  the  infiuence  of  lour- 
nalism,    which    makes    every    subject 
stale  and  sterile  by  incessantly  thresh- 
ing and  tearing  at  it,  and  which  re- 
views biographies  in  a  manner  that  acts 
as  a  solemn  warning  to  all  men  of  mark 
that  they  take  heed  what  they  put 
into  a  private  letter.   There  are  other 
causes,  to  which  we  may  presently  ad- 
vert; but  it  Is  quite  clear  that  this  fine 
art  is  undergoing  certain  transmuta- 
tions, and  that  on  the  whole  it  does 
not  flourish  quite  so  vigorously  as  here- 
tofore. 

In  a  recent  article  upon  Matthew 
Arnold's  letters  it  is  laid  down  by  a 
consummate  ciitic  ^  that  the  first  canon 
of  unsophisticated  letter-writing  is  that 
a  letter  is  meant  for  the  eye  of  a  friend, 
and  not  for  the  world.  "Even  the 
lurking  thought  in  anticipation  of  an 
audience  destroys  the  charm;  the  best 
letters  are  always  improvisations;  the 
public  breaks  the  spell."    In  this,  as 

^  Mr.  John  Morley,  Ninetemth  Century,  Decem- 
ber, 1806. 


we  have  already  suggested,  there  is 
much  truth;  yet  the  conditions  seem  to 
us  too  straltly  enjoined;  for  not  every 
man  of  genius  has  the  gift  of  striking 
out  his  best  thoughts,  in  their  best 
form,  clear  and  true  from  the  hot  iron 
of  his  mind;  and  in  some  of  our  best 
writers  the  improvising  spirit  is  very 
faint.  If  a  man  writes  with  leisurely 
care,  selecting  deliberately  the  word 
that  exactly  matches  his  thought,  aim- 
ing directly  at  the  heart  of  his  subject 
and  avoiding  prolixity,  he  may,  like 
Walpole,  Gray,  and  others,  produce  a 
delightful  letter,  provided  only  that  he 
is  sincere  and  open,  has  good  stuff  to 
give,  and  does  not  condescend  to  var- 
nish his  pictures.  We  want  his  best 
thoughts;  we  should  like  to  have  his 
best  form;  we  do  not  always  care  so 
much  for  his  negligent  undress.  And 
as  for  the  copious  outpouring  of  his 
personal  feelings,  one  says  many  things 
to  a  friend  or  kinsman  that  are  totally 
without  interest  to  the  public  unless 
they  are  expressed  in  some  distinctive 
manner  or  embody  some  originality  of 
handling  an  ordinary  event  This  a 
writer  may  have  the  knack  of  doing 
artistically,  even  in  a  private  and  con- 
fidential letter,  without  betraying  the 
touch  of  art;  nor,  indeed,  can  we  ever 
know  how  many  of  the  best  modem 
letters  are  really  improvised.  Then, 
again,  with  regard  to  the  anticipation 
of  an  audience,  it  is  a  risk  to  which 
every  man  of  note  must  feel  that  he 
is  exposed;  the  shadow  of  eventual 
publicity  is  always  in  the  background; 
his  letters  have  passed  out  of  his  con- 
trol during  his  lifetime^  and  he  can  only 
trust  in  the  uncertain  discretion  of  his 
literary  executor.  Qe  does  not  care  to 
leave  the  record  of  his  passing  moods, 
his  confessions  of  weakness,  his  per- 
sonal likings  and  antipathies,  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  general  reader;  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  only  lets  his  pen  run 
freely  when  he  feels  assured  that  his 
confidential  improvisation  will  be  judi- 
ciously omitted. 

It  is,  we  think,  impossible  to  suppose 
that  these  considerations  have  not 
wf^ighed  materially  upon  the  minds  of 
eminent  men  in  our  own  day,  when 
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biographies  have  become  bo  much  more 
numerous,  and  when  they  are  so  much 
more  closely  criticised  than  formerly. 
And  in  comparing  the  letters  written 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century--such 
as  those  from  which  we  have  given  a 
few    characteristic    quotations  —  with 
those  which  have  been  recently  pub- 
lished, we  have  to  take  account  of  these 
things,   among  other  changes  of  the 
social  and  literary  environment    Un- 
doubtedly  the   comparison   is   to   the 
advantage  of  the  earlier  writings;  they 
seem   infinitely   more   amusing,    more 
genuine,  more  biographical,  more  red- 
olent of  the  manners  and  complexion 
of  the  time.    There  is  in  them  a  flavor 
of  heartiness  and  irresponsibility  which 
may  partly  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  best  writers  were  poets,  whose 
genius  flowered  as  early  as  their  man- 
hood, and  most  of  whom  died  young; 
so  that  their  letters  are  fresh,  auda- 
cious, and  untempered  by  the  chilly 
caution   of   middle   or   declining   age. 
Their  spirits  were  high,  they  were  ar- 
dent in  the  pursuit  of  ideals;  they  were 
defying   society,   they   either   had   no 
family  or  were  at  feud  with  it,  and 
they  gave  not  a  thought  to  the  solenm 
verdict  of  posterity.    For  correspond- 
ents who  weie  brimming   over   with 
humor,   imagination,  and  enthusiasm, 
no  situation  could  be  more  thoroughly 
favorable  to  sparkling  improvisation; 
and  accordingly  they  have  left  us  let- 
ters which  will  be  a  joy  forever. 

The  correspondence  of  our  own  gen- 
eration has  been  written  under  a  dif- 
ferent intellectual  climate,  and  various 
circumstances  have  combined  to  lower 
ithe  temperature  of  its  vivacity.  Post- 
humous publicity  is  now  the  manifest 
destiny  that  overhangs  the  private  life 
of  all  notable  persons,  especially  of 
popular  authore,  who  can  observe  and 
inwardly  digest  continual  wi^mings  of 
the  treatment  which  they  are  likely  to 
receive  from  an  insatiable  and  incon- 
sistent criticism.  They  may  have  lived 
long  and  altered  their  opinions;  they 
may  have  quarrelled  with  friends  or 
rivals,  and  may  have  become  sworn 
allies  later;  they  may  have  publicly 
praised  one  whom  in  private  they  may 


have  laughed  at;  for  when  you  have  to 
think  what  you  say,  it  does  not  follow 
that  you  say  what  you  think.   All  these 
considerations,    enforced   by   repeated 
examples,  are  apt  to  damp  the  natural 
ardor  of  improvisation;  the  more  so  be- 
cause the  writer  may  be  sure  either 
that  his  genuine  utterances  will  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  editor,  or  that,  if  they 
are  produced,  the  editor  will  be  roundly 
abused  for  giving  him  away.    For  in 
•these  matten  the  judgment  of  the  gen- 
eral reader  is  wayward,  and  his  atti- 
tude undecided,  with  a  leaning  towards 
hypocrisy.    The  story  of  the  domestic 
tribulations  and  the  conjugal  bicker- 
ings of  a  great  writer,  of  the  irritability 
that  belongs  to  highly  nervous  tempera- 
ments, and  which  has  always  made 
genius,  like  the  finest  animals,  hard  to 
domesticate,  has  lost  none  of  its  savor 
with  the  public.    But  if  all  lettera  that 
record  such  scenes  and  sayings  are  faith- 
fully reproduced  in  preparing  the  vo- 
tive tablet  upon  which  the  dead  man's 
life  is  to  be  delineated,  the  ungrateful 
reader  answera  with  an  accusation  of 
Imprudence,  indiscretion,  and  betrayal 
of  confidence;  and  the  surviving  friends 
protest  still  more  vehemently.    Within 
the   last   three   months    these    conse- 
quences have  been  forcibly  illustrated 
by  the  reception  of  Cardinal  Manning's 
"Life"  in  which  the  lettera  are  of  ex- 
traordinary value  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  a  right  underatanding  of  that 
remarkable   peraonage.     Much    of    all 
this  sensitiveness  is  clearly  due  to  the 
hasty  fashion  of  publishing  private  cor- 
respondence within  a  few  yeara  of  the 
writer's  decease,  but  more  to  the  fitful 
and  somewhat  feminine  temper  of  an 
inquisitive  yet  censorious  society. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  expurgation  is 
freely  employed,  the  result  is  a  kind 
of  emasculation.  Nothing  is  left  that 
can  offend  or  annoy  living  people,  or 
that  might  damage  the  writer's  own 
reputation  with  an  audience  that  en- 
joys, yet  condemns,  unmeasured  con- 
fidences. And  so  we  get  clever,  sensible 
letten  of  men  who  have  travelled, 
worked,  and  mixed  much  in  society, 
who  have  already  put  into  essays  or 
reviews  all  that  they  wanted  the  public 
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to  know,  and  whose  private  donbts,  or  | 
follies;  or  frolics,  have  been  neatly  re- 
moved from  their  correspondence.  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  two  batches  of 
letters  very  lately  published,  and  writ- 
ten by  two  men  who  have  left  their 
mark  upon  their  generation.  Of  Dean 
Stanley  it  may  be  affirmed  that  no 
ecclesiastic  of  his  time  was  better 
known,  or  had  a  higher  reputation  for 
strength  of  character  and  undaunted 
Liberalism.  His  public  life  and  his 
place  in  the  Anglican  Church  had  been 
already  described  in  a  meritorious  biog- 
raphy; and  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  these  letters  would  bring  the 
reader  closer  to  the  man  himself,  would 
accentuate  the  points  of  a  striking  in- 
dividuality. There  are  few  of  these 
letters,  we  think,  by  which  such  expec- 
tations have  been  fulfilled  to  any  appre- 
ciable degree.  In  one  or  two  of  them 
Stanley  writes  with  his  genuine  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  on  the  state  of 
his  mind  in  regard  to  the  new  spirit 
of  ecclesiasticism  that  had  arisen  in 
Oxford  nearly  sixty  years  ago;  we  see 
that  he  saw  and  felt  the  magnitude  of 
a  coming  crisis,  and  we  can  observe  the 
formation  of  the  opinions  which  he  con- 
sistently and  valiantly  upheld  through- 
out his  career.  The  whole  instinct  of 
his  intellectual  nature--and  he  never 
lost  his  irust  in  reason— was  against 
the  high  Roman  or  sacerdotal  absolu- 
tism in  matters  of  dogma;  he  ranked 
morals  far  above  faith;  and  he  had  that 
dislike  of  authoritative  uniformity  in 
church  government  which  is  in  English- 
men a  reflection  of  their  political  hab- 
its. Yet  he  discerned  plainly  enough 
the  spring  of  a  movement  that  was 
bringing  about  a  Roman  Catholic  re- 
vival. 

Not  that  I  am  turned  or  turning  New- 
manist,  but  that  I  do  feel  that  the  crisis 
In  mv  opinions  is  coming  on,  and  that 
the  diflSculties  I  find  in  my  present  views 
are  greater  than  I  thought  them  to  be, 
and  that  here  I  am  in  the  presence  of  a 
magnificent  and  consistent  system  shoot- 
ing up  on  every  side,  whilst  all  that  I  see 
against  it  is  weak  and  grovelling.  (Let- 
ter to  C.  J.  Yaughan,  1838.) 

"I  expect,"  he  writes  a  year  later. 


M 


that  the  whole  thing  will  have  the 
effect  of  making  me  either  a  great 
Newmanite  or  a  great  Radical;"  and 
it  did  end  in  making  him  an  advanced 
Liberal.  His  practical  genius  and  his 
free  converse  with  general  society  (from 
which  Manning  deliberately  turned 
away  as  fatal  to  ecclesiasticism)  very 
soon  parted  him  from  the  theologians. 

I  think  it  is  true  [he  writes  to  Jowett, 
1849]  that  we  have  not  the  same  mental 
interest  in  talking  over  subjects  of  the- 
ology that  we  had  formerly.  They  have 
lost  their  novelty,  I  suppose;  we  know 
better  where  we  are,  having  rolled  to  the 
bottom  together,  and  being  now  able  only 
to  make  a  few  uphill  steps.  I  acknowl- 
edge fully  my  own  want  of  freshness;  my 
mind  seems  at  times  quite  dried  up.  .  .  . 
And  at  times  I  have  felt  an  unsatisfied 
desire  after  a  better  and  higher  sort  of 
life,  which  makes  me  impatient  of  the 
details  of  theology. 

In  these,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
other  passages,  we  can  trace  the  devel- 
opment of  character  and  convictions  in 
the  man  to  whom  Jowett  wrote,  thirty 
years  afterwards,  that  he  was  "the 
most  distinguished  clergyman  in  the 
Church  of  England,  who  could  do  more 
than  any  one  towards  the  great  work 
of  placing  religion  on  a  rational  basis." ' 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  quality  of  these 
letters  is  by  no  means  equal  to  their 
quantity;  and  too  many  of  them  belong 
to  a  class  which,  though  it  may  have 
some  ^hemeral  interest  among  friends 
and  kinsfolk,  can  retain,  we  submit, 
no  permanent  value  at  all.  It  is  best 
described  under  a  title  common  in 
French  literature — imjn'esHons  de  voyage, 
A  very  large  part  of  the  volume  con- 
sists of  letters  written  by  Stanley,  an 
intelligent  and  indefatigable  tourist, 
from  the  countries  and  cities  which  he 
visited,  from  Petersburg  and  Palestine, 
from  Paris  and  Athens,  from  Spain 
and  Scotland.  The  standpoint  from 
which  he  surveys  the  Holy  Land  is 
rather  historical  and  archaeological  than 
devotional;  but  he  had  everywhere  a 
clear  eye  for  the  picturesque  in  man- 
ners and  scenery.  He  had  excellent 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  places  and 

»  Dmo  Stanley'i  Letters,  p.  440. 
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the  people;  his  descriptiye  powers  are 
considerable;  and  there  Is  a  finely 
drawn  picture  of  All  Sools'  Day  In  the 
Slstlne  Chapel,  written  from  Rome  to 
Hugh  Pearson,  although  a  ludicrous 
Incident  comes  In  at  the  end  like  a 
false  note.  Such  correspondence  might 
be  so  arranged  separately  as  to  make 
an  interesting  narrative  of  travel,  but 
when  judged  by  a  high  literary  or  in- 
tellectual criterion  of  letter-writing  it 
is  out  of  court  It  is  not  too  much  to 
aver  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  let- 
ters mdght  have  been  written  by  any 
refined  and  cultivated  Bnglishman, 
whose  education  and  social  training 
had  given  him  correct  tastes  and  a 
many-sided  interest  in  the  world.  They 
belong  to  the  type  of  private  diary  or 
chronicle,  and  as  such  they  inevitably 
include  trivialities,  though  not  many. 
Some  of  Stanley's  letters  are  from 
Scotland,  where  he  travels  about  ad- 
miring its  wildness,  and  with  a  cul- 
tured interest  in  its  antiquities.  But 
no  country  has  been  better  ransacked 
in  search  of  the  picturesque;  it  is  the 
original  hunting-ground  of  the  roman- 
tic tourist,  and  what  Stanley  said  about 
it  to  his  family  is  pleasantly  but  not 
I)owerfully  written.  It  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  excellence  in  letter- 
writing  lies  that  way,  *  or,  indeed, 
whether  mediocrity  is  avoidable. 
Charles  Lamb's  letters  are  none  the 
worse  because  he  stayed  in  London 
and  had  no  time  for  the  beauties  of 
nature. 

For  my  part  [he  wrote],  with  reference 
to  my  friends  northwards,  I  most  confess 
that  I  am  not  romance-bit  about  nature. 
The  earth  and  sea  and  sky  (when  all  is 
said)  is  but  a  house  to  dwell  in.  If  the 
Inmates  be  courteous,  and  good  liquors 
flow  like  the  conduits  at  an  old  corona- 
tion, if  they  can  talk  sensibly  and  feel 
properly,  I  have  no  need  to  stand  staring 
at  the  gilded  looking-glass,  nor  at  the 
five-shilling  print  over  the  mantelpiece. 
Just  as  important  to  me  (in  a  sense)  Is  all 
the  furniture  of  my  world;  eye  pamper- 
ing, but  satisfies  no  heart 

This  may  be  cockney  taste,  yet  it  is 
better  reading  than  Stanley's  account 
of  Edinburgh  or  the  valley  of  Olencoe. 


The  editor  assures  us,  in  his  preface, 
that  none  of  these  letters  touch  upon 
theological  controversies,  yet  many 
readers  might  have  been  very  willing 
to  part  with  some  of  the  travelling 
journal  for  closer  knowledge  of  Stan- 
ley's inward  feelings  while  he  was 
bearing  up  the  fight  of  liberty  and  tol- 
eration against  the  gathering  forces 
that  have  since  scattered  and  well-nigh 
overwhelmed  the  once  fiourlshing 
Broad  Church  party.  Well  might  Jow- 
ett  write  to  him  in  1880,  "You  and  I, 
and  our  dear  friend  Hugh  Pearson, 
and  William  Rogers,  and  some  others, 
are  rather  isolated  in  the  world,  and 
we  must  hold  together  as  long  as  we 
can."  All  those  who  are  here  named 
have  passed  away,  leaving  no  party 
leaders  of  equal  rank  and  calibre;  and 
if  Stanley's  letters  survive  at  aU,  they 
will  live  upon  those  passages  which 
remind  us  how  strenuously  he  con- 
tended for  the  Intellectual  freedom  that 
he  believed  to  be  the  truo  spiritual  her 
itage  of  English  churchmen. 

The  latest  contribution  to  the  depart- 
ment of  national  literature  that  we 
have  been  surveying  is  the  volume  con- 
taining the  letters  of  Siatthew  Arnold 
(1848-88).  "Here  and  there,"  writes 
their  editor,  "I  have  been  constrained, 
by  deference  to  living  susceptibilities, 
to  make  some  slight  excisions;  but  with 
regard  to  the  bulk  of  the  letters  this 
process  had  been  performed  before  the 
manuscript  came  into  my  hands.**  No 
one  has  any  business  to  question  the 
exercise  of  a  discretion  which  must 
have  been  necessary  in  publishing  pri- 
vate correspondence  so  recently  writ- 
ten, and  only  those  who  saw  the 
originals  can  decide  whether  they  have 
been  weakened  or  strengthened  by  the 
pruning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first 
canon  of  unsophistical  letter-writing, 
as  laid  down  by  the  eminent  critic  al- 
ready cited— that  letters  should  be  writ- 
ten for  the  eye  of  a  friend,  never  for 
the  public— is  amply  fulfiUed.  'It  will 
be  seen"  (we  quote  again  from  the 
preface)  '*that  the  letters  are  essentially 
familiar  and  domestic,  and  were  evi- 
dently written  without  a  thought  that 
ther;  would  ever  be  read  beyond  the 
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circle  of  Mb  family."  They  are,  In 
short,  mostly  family  letters  that  have 
been  necessarily  subjected  to  censor- 
ship, and  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
measure  a  collection  of  this  kind  by  the 
high  standard  that  qualifies  for  admis- 
sion to  the  grade  of  permanent  litera* 
ture.  As  these  letters  are  to  supply 
the  lack  of  a  biography  (which  was  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  his  own  wish), 
we  are  not  to  look  for  further  glimpses 
of  a  character  which  his  editor  rightfy 
terms  ''unique  and  fascinating."  The 
general  reader  may  therefore  feel  some 
disappointment  at  finding  that  the  cor- 
resi)ondence  takes  no  wider  or  more 
varied  range;  for  Matthew  Arnold's 
circle  of  acquaintances  must  have  been 
very  large,  and  he  must  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  leading  men  in  the  po- 
litical, academical,  and  official  society 
of  his  day. 

The  letters  are  as  good  as  they  could 
be  expected  to  be  under  these  condi- 
tions, which  are  to  our  mind  heavily 
disadvantageous.  We  must  set  aside 
those  which  fall  under  the  class  of 
impres9Um8  de  voyage,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated  in  discussing  Stanley's 
travelling  correspondence.  One  would 
not  gather  from  this  collection  that 
Arnold  was  a  considerable  poet.  And 
the  peculiar  method  of  expression,  the 
vein  of  light  irony,  the  fiexibility  of 
style,  that  distinguish  his  prose  works 
are  here  curiously  absent;  he  does  not 
write  his  letters,  as  Carlyle  did,  in  the 
same  character  as  his  books.  Yet  the 
turn  of  thought,  the  prevailing  note, 
can  be  often  detected;  as,  for  Instance, 
in  a  certain  impatience  with  English 
defects,  coupled  with  a  strong  desire 
to  take  the  conceit  out  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 

The  want  of  independence  of  mind,  the 
shutting  their  eyes  and  professing  to  be- 
lieve what  they  do  not,  the  running 
blindly  together  in  herds  for  fear  of 
some  obscure  danger  and  horror  if  they 
go  alone,  is  so  eminently  a  vice  of  the 
Bngiish,  I  think,  of  the  last  hundred 
years,  has  led  them  and  is  leading  them 
into  such  scrapes  and  bewilderment, 
that,  etc. 

li  is  certainly  hard  to  recognize  in 
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this  picture  the  features  of  the  rough, 
roving  Englishman  who  in  the  course 
of  the  last  hundred  years  has  con- 
quered India,  founded  great  colonies, 
and  fought  the  longest  and  most  obsti- 
nate war  of  modem  times;  who  has 
been  the  type  of  insularity  and  an  in- 
curable antinomian  in  religion  and 
politics.  Not  many  pages  afterwards, 
however,  we  find  Arnold  sharing  with 
the  herd  of  his  countrymen  the  shallow 
"conviction  as  to  the  French  always 
beating  any  number  of  Germans  who 
come  into  the  field  against  them."  He 
adds  that  ''they  will  never  be  beaten 
by  any  other  nation  but  the  English, 
for  to  every  other  nation  they  are  in 
efficiency  and  intelligence  decidedly  su- 
periors—an opinion  which  contradicts 
his  previous  judgment  of  them,  and 
replaces  the  national  superiority  on  a 
lofty  though  insecure  basis;  for  if  he 
was  wrong  about  the  French,  he  may 
be  wrong  about  us  whom  he  puts  above 
them.  Arnold  admired  the  French  as 
much  as  Carlyle  liked  the  Grermans, 
and  both  of  them  enjoyed  ridiculing  or 
rating  the  English;  but  each  was  uncon- 
sciously swayed  by  his  own  particular 
tastes  and  temperament,  and  neither  of 
them  had  the  gift  of  political  prophecy, 
which  is,  indeed,  very  seldom  vouch- 
safed to  the  highly  imaginative  mind. 
He  had  a  strong  belief,  rare  among  En- 
glishmen, in  administrative  organiza- 
tion. "Depend  upon  it,"  he  writes, 
**that  the  great  States  of  the  Continent 
have  two  great  elements  of  cohesion, 
in  their  administrative  system  and  In 
their  army,  which  we  have  not."  The 
general  conclusion  which  Arnold  seems 
to  have  drawn  from  h<is  travels  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  is  that  England  was 
far  behind  France  in  lucidity  of  ideas, 
and  inferior  to  the  United  States  in 
straightforward  political  energy  and 
the  faculties  of  national  success. 
"Heaven  forbid  that  the  Bngiish  na- 
tion should  become  like  this  [the 
French]  nation;  but  Heaven  forbid 
that  it  should  remain  as. It  is.  If  it 
does,  it  will  be  beaten  by  America  on 
its  own  line,  and  by  the  Continental 
nations  on  the  European  line.  I  see 
this  as  plain  as  I  see  the  paper  before 
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me."  Since  this  was  written  in  1865, 
England  has  been  perversely  holding 
her  own  course,  nor  has  she  yet  ful- 
filled Arnold's  melancholy  foreboding, 
by  which  he  was  "at  times  over- 
whelmed with  depression,"  that  En- 
gland was  sinking  into  a  sort  of  greater 
Holland,  "for  want  of  perceiving  how 
the  world  is  going  and  must  go,  and 
preparing  herself  accordingly." 

On  the  other  hand,  his  imaginative 
faculty  comes  out  in  his  speculation 
upon  the  probable  changes  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  American  people  that 
might  follow  their  separation  into 
different  groups,  if  the  civil  war  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  Southern 
States  [which  had  Just  begun]  should 
break  up  the  Union. 

Climate  and  mixture  of  race  will  then 
be  able  fully  to  tell,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  more  diversity  of  nation 
there  is  on  the  American  continent,  the 
more  chance  there  is  of  one  nation  devel- 
oping itself  with  grandeur  and  richness. 
It  has  been  so  in  Europe.  What  should 
we  all  be  if  we  had  not  one  another  to 
check  .us  and  to  be  learned  from?  Im- 
agine an  English  Europe.  How  fright- 
fully "bom§"  and  dull!  Or  a  French 
Europe  either,  for  that  matter. 

The  suggestion  is  perhaps  more  fanci- 
ful than  profound,  for  history  does  not 
repeat  Itself;  and,  in  fact,  the  result  of 
breaking  up  South  America  into  a 
dozen  political  groups  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced any  very  satisfactory  develop- 
mentof  national  character.  Much  moi*e 
than  political  subdivision  goes  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  Europe;  nevertheless 
Arnold  is  probably  right  in  supposing 
that  uniformity  of  instituti(His,  and  a 
somewhat  monotonous  level  of  social 
conditions  over  a  vast  area,  may  have 
depressed  and  stunted  the  free  and 
diversified  growth  of  North  American 
civilization. 

The  literary  criticism  to  be  found  in 
these  letters  shows  a  fastidious  and 
delicate  taste  that  had  been  nurtured 
almost  too  exclusively  upon  the  master- 
pieces of  classic  antiquity.  Homer  he 
ranked  far  above  Shakespeare,  though 
one  might  think  them  too  different  for 
comparison;  and  he  praises  "two  arti- 


cles in  Temple  Bar  [1869],  one  on  Ten- 
nyson, the  other  on  Browning,"  which 
were  afterwards  republished  in  a  book 
that  made  some  stir  in  its  day,  and 
has  brought  down  upon  dts  author  the 
unquenchable  resentment  of  his  brother 
poets.  He  thought  that  both  Macaulay 
and  Garlyle  were  encouraging  the  En- 
glish nation  in  its  emphatic  Philistin- 
ism, and  thus  counteracting  his  own 
exertions  to  lighten  the  darkness  of 
earnest  but  opaque  intelligences.  As 
his  interest  in  religious  movements  was 
acute,  so  his  observations  occasionally 
throw  some  light  upon  the  exceedingly 
complicated  problem  of  ascertaining 
the  general  drift  of  the  English  mind 
in  regard  to  things  spiritual.  The  force 
which  is  shaping  the  future,  is  it  with 
the  Ritualists  or  with  the  undogmatical 
disciples  of  a  purely  moral  creed?  With 
neither,  Arnold  replies;  not  with  any 
of  the  orthodox  religions,  nor  with  the 
neo-religious  developments  which  are 
pretending  to  supersede  them. 

Both  the  one  ana  the  other  give  to  what 
they  call  religion,  and  to  religious  ideas 
and  discussions,  too  large  and  absorbing 
a  place  in  human  life.  Man  feels  himself 
to  be  a  more  various  and  richly  endowed 
animal  than  the  old  religious  theory  of 
human  life  allowed,  and  he  is  endeav- 
oring to  give  satisfaction  to  the  long 
suppressed  and  imperfectly  understood 
instincts  of  their  varied  nature. 

No  man  studied  more  closely  than  Ar- 
nold the  intellectual  tendencies  of  his 
generation,  so  that  on  the  most  difficult 
of  contemporary  questions  this  opinion 
is  worth  quoting,  although  the  ritual- 
istic leanings  of  the  present  day  hardly 
operate  to  support  it.  But  here,  as  in 
his  published  works,  bis  religious  ut- 
terances are  somewhat  ambiguous  and 
oracular;  and  one  welcomes  the  mark- 
ing of  a  definite  epoch  in  Church  his- 
tory when  he  writes  emphatically  that 
"the  Broad  Church  anumff  the  clergy 
may  be  said  to  have  almost  perished 
with  Stanley." 

But  correspondence  that  was  never 
meant  for  publication  is  hardly  a  fair 
subject  for  literary  criticism.  Arnold 
seems  to  have  written  hurriedly,  in  the 
intervals  of  hard  work,  of  Joumeyings 
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to  and  fro  upoq^  his  rounds  of  inspec- 
tion, and  of  much  social  bustle;  he  had 
not  the  natural  gift  of  letter-writing, 
and  he  probably  did  it  more  as  a  duty 
than  a  pleasure.  He  had  none  of  the 
ever-smouldering  irritability  which 
compelled  Garlyle  to  slash  right  and 
left  of  him  at  the  people  whom  he  met, 
at  everythini^  that  he  ddsliked,  and 
eyery  one  whom  he  despised.  Nor  was 
he  bom  to  chronicle  the  small  beer  of 
eyery-day  life  in  that  spirit  of  contem- 
plative quietism  which  is  bred  out  of 
abundant  leisure  and  retirement.  A 
few  lines  from  one  of  Gowper's  letters 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  circum- 
stances in  which  "our  best  letter- 
writer,"  as  Southey  calls  him,  lived 
and  wrote  a  hundred  years  ago  in  a 
muddy  Buckinghamshire  village:— 

A  long  confinement  in  the  winter,  and 
Indeed  for  the  most  part  in  the  antumn 
too,  has  hurt  us  both.  A  gravel  walk, 
thirty  yards  long,  affords  hot  indifferent 
scope  to  the  locomotive  faculty;  yet  it  is 
all  that  we  have  had  to  move  in  for  eight 
months  in  the  year,  during  thirteen  years 
that  I  have  been  a  prisoner  here. 

If  we  compare  this  manner  of  spending 
one's  days  with  Arnold's  hasty  and 
harassed  existence  among  the  busy 
haunts  of  men,  we  can  understand  that 
In  this  century  a  hard-working  literary 
man  has  neither  the  taste  nor  the  time 
for  the  graceful  record  of  calm  medi- 
tations, or  for  throwing  a  charm  over 
commonplace  details.  And,  on  the 
whole,  Arnold's  correspondence,  though 
It  has  some  biographical  value,  must 
undoubtedly  be  relegated  to  the  class 
of  letters  that  would  never  have  been 
published  upon  their  own  intrinsic 
merits. 

Garlyle's  letters,  on  the  other  hand, 
fall  into  the  opposite  category;  they 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  they  are  as 
fiigniflcant  of  style  and  character  as 
Arnold's,  and  even  Stanley's,  letters 
were  comparatively  insignificant;  they 
are  the  fearless  outspoken  expression 
of  the  humors  and  feelings  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  it  lis  probable  that  the  writer 
did  not  trouble  himself  to  eooslder 
whether  they  would  or  would  not  be 
published.     In  these  respects  they  as 


nearly  fulfil  the  authorized  conditions' 
of  good  letter-writing  as  any  work  of 
the  sort  that  has  been  produced  In  our' 
own  generation,  though  one  may  be' 
permitted  some,  doubt  in  regard  to  dm- 
provlsation;  for  the  work  is  occasion- 
ally so  clean  cut  and  pointed,  his  strokes 
are  so  keen  and  straight  to  the  mark,, 
that  it  is  diflacult  to  believe  the  com- 
position  to  be  altogether  unstudied. 
Whether  any  writer  ever  excelled  In 
this  or  indeed  in  any  other  branch  of 
the  art  literary  without  taking  much 
trouble  over  It,  is,  in  our  judgment,  an 
open  question;  but  surely  Garlyle  must 
have  selected  and  sharpened  with  some 
care  the  barbed  epithets  upon  which  he 
suspends  his  grotesque  and  formidable 
caricatures. 

For  example,  he  writes,  In  1831,  of 
Godwin,  who  still  figures,  in  advanced 
age,  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  good 
letter- writing:  "A  bald,  bushy-browed, 
thick,  hoary,  hale  little  figure,  with  a 
very  long,  blunt,  characterless  nose— 
the  whole  visit  the  most  unutterable 
stupidity."  Lord  Althorp  Is  "a  thick, 
large,  broad-whiskered,  farmer-looking 
man."  O'Gonnell,  "a  well-doing  country 
shopkeeper  with  a  bottle-green  frock 
and  brown  scratch  wig.  ...  I  quitted 
them  all  [the  House  of  Gommons]  with 
the  highest  contempt"  Of  Thoma« 
Gampbell,  the  poet,  it  is  written  that 
"his  talk  is  small,  contemptuous,  and 
shallow;  his  face  has  a  smirk  which 
would  benefit  a  shopman  or  a|i  auc- 
tioneer." Wordsworth,  "an  old,  very 
loquacious,  indeed  quite  prosing  man.'^ 
Southey,  "the  shallowest  chin,  promi- 
nent snubbed  Roman  nose,  small  care- 
lined  brow,  the  most  vehement  pair  or 
faint  hazel  eyes  I  have  ever  seen."" 
There  is  a  savage  caricature  of  Roe- 
buck, and  so  Garlyle  goes  on  hanging* 
up  portraits  of  the  notables  whom  he* 
met  and  conversed  with,  to  the  great 
edification  of  these  latter  days.  No* 
more  dangerous  interviewer  has  ever 
practised  professionally  than  this  artist 
in  epithets,  on  whom  the  outward  visible 
figure  of  a  man  evidently  made  deep 
impressions;  whereas  the  ordinary  let- 
ter-writer Is  usually  content  to  record 
the  small  talk.    As  material  for  publl- 
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cation  his  correspondence  had  three 
singular  advantages.  His  earlier  let- 
ters were  excellent,  and  we  may  hazard 
the  generalization  that  almost  all  first- 
class  letter-writing,  like  poetry,  has 
\)een  inspired  by  the  ardor  and  fresh- 
ness and  audacity  of  youth.  He  lived 
so  long  that  these  letters  could  be  pub- 
lished very  soon  after  his  death  with- 
out much  damage  to  the  susceptibilities 
of  those  whom  his  hard  hitting  might 
concern;  and,  lastly,  his  biographer  was 
a  man  of  nerve,  who  loved  color  and 
strong  lineaments,  and  would  always 
sacrifice  minor  considerations  to  the 
production  of  a  striking  historical  por- 
trait. Undoubtedly,  Oarlyle's  letters 
have  this  virtue— that  they  largely  con- 
tribute to  the  creation  of  a  true  likeness 
of  the  writer,  for  in  sketching  other 
people  be  was  also  drawing  himself. 
He  could  also  paint  the  interior  of  a 
country  house,  as  at  Fryston,  and  his 
landscapes  are  vivid.  He  was,  in  short, 
an  impressionist  of  the  first  order,  who 
grouped  all  his  details  in  subordination 
to  a  general  effect,  and  never  gave  his 
correspondent  a  mere  catalogue  of  triv- 
ial particulars. 

It  was  originally  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  that  Oarlyle  wrote  his  cele- 
brated description  of  an  interview  with 
Coleridge.  No  two  men  could  be  more 
different  in  taste  or  temperament,  and 
yet  any  one  who  reads  attentively  Cole- 
ridge's letters  may  observe  a  certain 
simila^ty  to  Carlyle's  writing,  not  only 
in  the  figured  style  and  prophetic  man- 
ner, but  also  In  the  tendency  of  their 
political  ideas.  In  the  matter  of  lin- 
guistic eccentricities,  it  may  be  guessed 
that  both  of  them  had  been  affected 
by  the  study  of  German  literature;  and 
in  politics  they  had  both  a  horror  of 
disorder,  an  aversion  to  the  ordinary 
Radicalism  of  their  day,  and  a  contempt 
tor  mechandc  philosophy  and  compla- 
cent irreligion.  Bach  of  them  had  a 
strong  belief  in  the  power  and  duties 
of  the  State;  but  Coleridge  held  also 
that  salvation  lay  In  a  reconstitution 
of  the  Church  on  a  sound  metaphysical 
basis,  whereas  for  Carlyle  all  articles 
and  liturgies  were  dying  or  dead.  A 
comparison  of  these  two  supreme  in- 
tellectual forces  may  help  us  to  distin- 


guish some  of  the  most  favorable 
conditions  of  good  letter- writing.  They 
were  men  of  highly  nervous  mental 
constitution  of  mind,  on  whom  the 
ideas  and  Impressions  that  had  been 
secreted  produced  an  excitability  that 
was  discharged  upon  correspondents  in 
a  torrent  of  language,  sweeping  away 
considerations  of  reserve  or  self-regard, 
and  submerging  the  commonplace  bits 
of  news  and  every-day  observations 
which  accumulate  in  the  letters  of  re- 
spectable notabilities.  To  whomsoever 
the  letters  may  be  addressed,  they  are 
in  consequence  equally  good  and  char- 
acteristic. Carlyle's  epistles  to  his  wife 
and  brother  are  among  the  best  in  the 
collection;  and  Coleridge  threw  himself 
with  the  same  ardor  into  letters  to 
Charles  Lamb  and  to  Lord  Liverpool. 
It  is  this  capacity  for  pouring  out  the 
soul  In  correspondence,  for  draining 
the  bottom  of  one's  heart  to  a  friend, 
which,  combined  with  exaltation  under 
the  stimulus  of  spleen  or  keen  sensi- 
bility, raises  correspondence  to  the 
high-water  mark  of  English  literature. 
But  in  saying  that  these  conditions 
are  eminently  favorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  letter-writing,  we  do  not 
mean  to  aflarm  that  they  are  essentlaL 
Against  such  a  theory  it  would  be  suffi> 
cient  to  quote  Cowper,  though  he  had 
the  poetic  fire,  and  was  subject  to  the 
religious  frenzy;  and  we  know  that  re- 
pose and  refinement  have  a  tendency  to 
develop  good  correspondents.  Among 
these  we  may  number  Bdward  Fitz- 
gerald, whose  letters  are  perhaps  the 
most  artistic  of  any  that  have  recently 
appeared,  and  may  be  placed  without 
hesitation  In  the  class  of  letters  that 
have  a  high  Intrinsic  merit  indepen- 
dently of  the  writer's  extraneous  repu- 
tation; for  Fitzgerald  was  a  recluse 
with  a  tinge  of  misanthropy,  nearly 
unknown  to  the  outer  world,  except  by 
one  exquisite  paraphrase  of  a  Persian 
poem,  and  his  popularity  rests  almost 
entirely  upon  his  published  (Correspond- 
ence. Of  these  letters,  so  excellent  of 
their  kind,  can  it  be  said  that  they  have 
the  note  of  improvisation,  that  they 
were  written  for  a  friend's  eye,  with- 
out thought  or  care  for  that  ordeal  of 
posthumous    publication    which     has 
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added,  as  we  have  been  told,  a  fresh 
terror  to  death?    The  composttku  Is 
exactly  suited  to  the  tone  of  easy,  pleas- 
ant conversation;  the  writing  has  a 
serene  flow,  with  ripples  of  wit  and 
humor;  sometimes  occupied  with  Bast- 
Anglian  msticitles  and  local  coloring, 
sometimes  with  pungent  literary  crit- 
icisms;   it    is    never    exuberant,    but 
nowhere  dull  or  commonplace;  the  lan- 
guage is  concise,  with  a  sedulous  nicety 
of  expression.   A  man  of  delicate  irony, 
living  apart  from  the  rough,  tumbling 
struggle  for  existence,  he  was  in  most 
things  the  very  opposite  to   Carlyle, 
whose  "French  Revolution"  he  admired 
not  much,  and  who,  he  thinks,  "ought 
to  be  laughed  at  a  little."    Such  a  man 
was  not  lilLely  to  write  even  the  most 
ordinary  letter  without  a  certain  degree 
of  mental  preparation,  without  some 
elaboration  of  thought,  or  solicitude  as 
to  form  and  finish,  for  all  which  proc- 
esses he  had  ample  leisure.    It  may  be 
noticed  that  he  never  condescends  to 
the   travelling  Journal,   and   that   his 
voyaging  impressions  are  given  in  a 
few  fine  strokes;  but,  although  he  was 
a  homekeeping  Englishman,  he  was  free 
from  household  cares,  nor  did  he  keep 
up  that  obligatory  family  correspond- 
ence which,  when  it  is  published  to  ex- 
hibit the  domestic  habits  and  affections 
of  an   eminent  person,  becomes  ever 
after  a  dead  weight  upon  his  biography. 
In  endeavoring  to  analyze  tne  charm 
of  these  delightful  letters,  we  may  sug- 
gest that  they  gain  their  special  flavor 
from  his  talent  for  compounding  them, 
like  a  skilful  chef  de  cuisine,  out  of  vari- 
ous materials  or  intellectual  condiments 
assorted  and  dexterously  blended.    He 
is  an  able  and  accomplished  egoist,  one 
of  the  few  modern  Englishmen  who 
are  able  to  plant  themselves  content- 
edly, like  a  tree,  in  one  spot,  and  who 
prefer  books  to  company,  the  sedentary 
to  the  stirring  life.    He  was  not  cut  off, 
like  Cowper,  a  hundred  years  earlier, 
from  the  outer  world  in  winter  and 
rough  weather,  yet  he  had  few  visitors 
and  went  abroad  little;  so  that  he  had 
ample  leisure  for  perusal  and  re-perusal 
of  the  classic  masterpieces,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  for  surveying  the  field  of 


contemporary  literature.    His  letters  to 
Fanny  Kemble  have  the  advantage  of 
unity  in  tone  that  belongs  to  a  series 
written  to  the  same  person,  though  the 
absence  of  replies  is  apt  to  produce  the 
effect  of  a  monologue.   How  far  good 
letter- writing  depends  upon  the  course 
of  exchange,  upon  the  stimulus  of  pleas- 
ant and  prompt  replies,  is  a  question 
not  easily  answered,  since  the  corre- 
spondence on  both  sides  of  two  good 
writers  is   very   rarely   put  together. 
Mrs.  Kemble  had  certain  fixed  rules 
which  must  have  been  fatal  to  the  free 
epistolary  spirit.    "I  never  write,"  she 
said,  "until  I  am  written  to;  I  always 
write  when  I  am  written  to,  and  I  make 
a  point  of  always  returning  the  same 
amount  of  paper  that  I  receive;"  but 
at  any  rate  it  is  evident  that  Fitzger- 
ald's letters  to  her  were  regularly  an- 
swered.    He    had    a    light    hand    on 
descriptions  of  season  and  scenery;  he 
could  give  the  autumnal  atmosphere, 
the  awakening  of  leaf  and  flower  in 
spring,  the  distant  roar  of  the  German 
Ocean  on  the  East-Anglian  coast.    As 
he  could  record  his  daily  life  without 
the  minute  prolixity  of  a  diary,  so  he 
could  throw  off   criticisms  on   books 
without  falling  into  the  manner  of  an 
essayist.    In  regard  to  the  "fuliginous 
and  spasmodic  Carlyle,"  he  asks  doubt- 
fully whether  he  with  all  his  genius 
will  not  subside  into  the  Level  that 
covers,  and  consists  of,  decayed  literary 
vegetation.    "And  Dickens,  with  all  his 
genius,  but  whose  men  and  women  act 
and  talk  already  after  a  more  obsolete 
fashion  than  Shakespeare's?"    None  of 
the    contemporary    poets  —  Tennyson, 
Browning,  or  Swinburne—seem  to  have 
entirely    satisfied    him;   he   loved    the 
quiet   landscapes   and   rural   tales   of 
Crabbe,  who  is  now  read  by  very  few; 
and  he  quotes  with  manifest  enjoyment 
the  lines:— 

In  a  small  cottage  on  the  rising  ground. 
West  of  the  waves  and  just  beyond  the 
sound. 

"The  sea,"  he  writes,  "somehow  talks 
to  one  of  old  things,"  probably  because 
it  is  changeless  by  comparison  with 
the  land;  and  a  man  whose  life  is  still 
and  solitary  is  affected  by  the  transt- 
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tory  aspect  of  natural  thfbgs,  because 
he  can  watch  them  pass.  As  old  friends 
drop  off  he  touches  In  his  letters  upon 
the  memories  of  days  that  are  gone, 
and  he  consorts  more  and  more  with 
the  personages  of  his  favorite  poets 
and  romancers  living  thus,  as  he  says, 
among  shadows. 

Here  is  a  man  to  whom  correspond- 
ence was  a  real  solace  and  a  vehicle 
of  thought  and  feeling,  not  a  mere  note- 
book of  iravel,  nor  a  conduit  of  confl- 
dential  small  talk.  A  faint  odor  of  the 
seasons  hangs  round  some  of  these  let- 
ters, of  the  sunshine  and  rain,  of  dark 
days  and  roads  blocked  with  snow,  of 
the  AvBt  spring  crocus  and  the  faded 
autnmBall  garden  plots.  We  can  per- 
cehie  that,  as  his  retirement  became 
hal9ttual  with  increasing  age,  the  cor- 
reapondeBce  became  his  main  outlet  of 
Ideas  and  sensations,  taking  more  and 
more  the  place  of  friendly  visits  and 
persmml  discussion  as  a  channel  of  In- 
tercourse with  the  external  world.  The 
Hindu  sagvs  despised  action  as  destruc- 
tive of  thought;  and  undoubtedly  the 
cool  secluded  vale  of  life  is  good  for 
the  cultivation  of  letter-writing,  In  one 
who  has  the  artistic  hand,  and  to  whom 
this  method  of  gathering  up  the  fruits 
of  reading  and  meditation,  the  harvest 
of  a  quiet  eye,  comes  easily.  In  many 
respects  the  letters  of  Fitzgerald,  like 
his  life,  are  in  strong  conti*ast  to  Car- 
lyle's;  and  Fitzgerald  was  somewhat 
startled  by  the  publication  of  Oarlyle*s 
reminiscences.  He  thinks  that,  on  the 
whole,  "they  had  better  have  been  kept 
unpublished:"  though  on  reading  the 
""Biography"  he  writes:  "I  did  not  know 
that  Carlyle  was  so  good,  grand,  and 
even  lovable,  till  1  read  the  letters 
which  Froude  now  edits."  He  himself 
was  not  likely  to  give  the  general 
reader  more  than  he  wished  to  be 
known  about  his  private  affairs;  and 
If  one  or  two  remarks  with  a  sting  in 
them  appeared  when  these  letters  were 
first  published  in  a  magazine,  they  have 
been  carefully  excerpted  from  the  book. 
The  mellow  music  of  his  tones,  the  self- 
restraint  and  meditative  attitude,  are 
pleasant  to  the  reader  after  the  turbid 
otterances   and    twisted    language    of 


Carlyle;  we  may  compare  the  stirring 
rebellious  spirit  brooding  over  the  folly 
of  mankind  with  the  man  who  takes 
humanity  as  he  finds  it,  and  is  content 
to  make  the  best  of  a  world  in  which 
he  sees  not  much,  beyond  art  and 
nature  and  a  few  old  friends,  to  inter- 
est him.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may 
place  Carlyle  and  Fitzgerald,  each  In 
his  very  different  manner,  at  the  head 
of  all  the  letter-writers  of  the  genera- 
tion to  which  they  belong,  which  Is  not 
precisely  our  own.  It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  a  man  must  be  dead  before 
he  can  win  reputation  in  this  particular 
branch  of  literature,  and  that  he  cannot 
be  fairly  Judged  until  time  has  removed 
many  obstacles  to  unreserved  publica- 
tion. But  both  Carlyle  and  Fitzgerald 
had  long  lives. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  whose  letters  are  the 
latest  important  contribution  to  this 
department  of  the  national  library,  died 
early.  In  the  full  force  of  his  intellect, 
at  the  zenith  of  his  fame  as  a  writer 
of  romance.  His  letters  have  been  ed- 
ited by  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  with  all  the 
sympathy  and  insight  into  character 
that  are  Inspired  by  congenial  tastes 
and  close  friendship;  and  his  preface 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  condi- 
tions, physical  and  mental,  under  which 
they  were  written,  and  of  the  limita- 
tions observed  in  the  editing  of  them. 

Begun  [Mr.  Colvin  says]  without  a 
thought  of  publicity,  not  simply  to  main- 
tain an  intimacy  undiminished  by  separa- 
tion, they  assumed  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years  a  bulk  so  considerable,  and 
contained  so  much  of  the  matter  off  his 
daily  life  and  thoughts,  that  it  by  and  by 
occurred  to  him  .  .  .  that  "some  kind  of 
a  book"  might  be  extracted  out  of  them 
after  his  death.  ...  In  a  correspondence 
so  unreserved,  the  duty  of  suppression 
and  selection  must  needs  be  delicate. 
Belonging  to  the  race  of  Scott  and  Dumas, 
of  the  romantic  narrators  and  creators, 
Stevenson  belonged  no  less  to  that  of 
Montaigne  and  the  literary  egotists.  .  .  . 
He  was  a  watchful  and  ever  interested 
observer  of  the  motions  of  his  own  mind. 

The  whole  passage,  too  long  to  be 
quoted,  suggests  an  instructive  analy- 
sis of  the  mental  qualities  and  disposi- 
tion that  go  to  make  a  good  letter-writer 
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—a  dash  of  ^otism,  sensitiveness  to 
outward  impressions,  literary  charm, 
the  habit  of  leering  a  franlc  and  fa- 
miliar record  of  every  day's  moods, 
thoughts,  and  doings,  tlie  picturesque 
surroundings  of  a  strange  land.  In 
these  Journal  letters  from  Samoa  the 
canon  of  improvisation  is  to  a  certain 
extent  infringed,  for  Stevenson  wrote 
with  publicity  in  distant  view;  and  the 
depressing  influence  of  remoteness  is 
in  his  case  overcome,  for  he  lived  in 
tropical  Polynesia,  "far  off  amid  the 
melancholy  main,"  and  had  speech  with 
his  correspondent  only  at  long  inter- 
vals. But  it  Is  the  privilege  of  genius 
to  disconcert  the  rules  of  criticism;  the 
letters  have  none  of  the  vices  of  the 
dlajpy,  the  trivialities  are  never  dull, 
the  incidents  are  uncommon  or  uncom- 
monly well  told,  and  the  writer  is  never 
caught  looking  over  his  shoulder  at 
posterity. 

For  extracts  there  is  now  little  space 
left  in  this  article;  but  we  may  quote, 
to  show  Stevenson's  style  of  landscape 
painting,  a  few  lines  describing  a  morn- 
ing in  Samoa  after  a  heavy  gale:— 

I  woke  this  morning  to  find  the  blow 
quite  ended.  The  heaven  was  all  a  mot- 
tled grey;  even  the  east  quite  colorless. 
The  downward  slope  of  the  island  veiled 
in  wafts  of  vapor,  blue  like  smoke;  not 
a  leaf  stirred  on  the  tallest  tree.  Only 
three  miles  below  me  on  the  barrier  reef 
I  could  see  the  individual  breakers  curl 
and  fall,  and  hear  their  conjunct  roaring 
rise,  like  the  roar  of  a  thoroughfare  close 
by. 

It  is  good  for  the  imaginative  letter- 
writer  to  live  within  sight  and  sound 
of  the  sea,  to  hear  the  long  roll,  and  to 
see  from  his  window  "a  nick  of  the 
blue  Pacific."  It  is  also  good  for  him 
to  be  wiiain  range  of  savag*:-  warfare, 
and  to  take  long  rough  rides  in  a  dis- 
turbed country.  On  one  such  occasion 
he  writes:— 

Conceive  such  an  outing,  remember  the 
pallid  brute  that  lived  in  Skerrymore  like 
a  weevil  in  a  biscuit,  and  receive  the 
intelligence  that  I  was  rather  the  better 
for  my  journey.  Twenty  miles  ride,  six- 
teen fences  taken,  ten  of  the  miles  in  a 
drenching  rain,  seven  of  them  fasting  and 
in   the   morning  chill,   and   six   stricken 


hours'  discussion  with  the  political  inter- 
preter, to  say  nothing  of  sleeping  in  a 
native  house,  at  which  many  of  our  ex- 
cellent literati  would  look  askance  of 
itself. 

The  feat  might  not  seem  miraculous 
to  a  captain  of  frontier  irregulars  in 
hard  training,  but  for  a  delicate  novel- 
ist in  weak  health  it  was  pluckily  done. 
These  letters  would  be  readable  if  Ste- 
venson had  written  nothing  else,  though 
of  course  their  worth  is  doubled  by  our 
interest  in  a  man  of  singular  talent 
who  died  prematurely.  They  illustrate 
tne  tale  of  his  life  and  portray  his 
character;  and  they  form  an  addition, 
valuable  in  itself,  and  unique  as  a  va- 
riety, to  the  series  of  memorable  En- 
glish letter-writers. 

Mr.  Golvin  mentions,  in  his  preface, 
that  Stevenson's  talk  was  irresistibly 
sympathetic  and  inspiring,  full  of  mat- 
ter and  mirth.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
between  correspondence  and  conversa- 
tion, regarded  as  flne  arts,  there  Is  a 
close  kinship;  and  very  similar  reasons 
have  been  alleged  for  the  common  be- 
lief that  both  are  on  the  decline. 
Whether  such  a  belief  has  any  solid 
foundation  In  the  case  of  letter- writ- 
ing, we  may  be  warranted  in  doubting. 
Observations  of  this  sort,  which  hare 
a  false  air  of  acuteness  and  profundity, 
are  repeated  periodically.  The  remark 
so  constantly  made  at  this  moment, 
that  nowadays  people  read  nothing  but 
magazines,  was  made  by  Coleridge 
early  in  this  century;  and  Southey 
prophesied  the  ruin  of  good  letters 
from  the  penny  post.  It  Is  true  that 
the  number  of  letters  written  must 
have  Increased  enormously;  It  Is  also 
true  that  many  more  are  published 
than  "heretofore,  and  that  as  a  great 
many  of  these  are  not  above  medioc- 
rity, are  valueless  as  literature,  and  of 
little  worth  biographlcally,  they  pro- 
duce on  the  disappointed  reader  the 
effect  of  a  general  depreciation  of  the 
standard.  Nevertheless,  this  article 
will  have  been  written  to  little  purpose, 
unless  it  has  shown  fair  cause  for  re- 
jecting such  a  conclusion,  and  for 
maintaining  that,  although  flne  letter- 
writers,  Hke  poets,  are  few  and  far 
between,  yet  they  have  not  been  want- 
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ing  in  our  own  time,  and  are  not  likely 
to  disappear.  There  will  always  be 
men,  like  Coleridge  or  Garlyle,  whose 
impetuous  thoughts  and  humoristlc 
conceptions  cannot  perpetually  submit 
to  the  forms  and  limitations  and  delays 
of  printing  and  publishing,  but  must 
occasionally  demand  instant  liberation 
and  prompt  delivery  by  the  natural 
process  of  private  letters.  And  al- 
though the  stir  and  bustle  of  the  world 
is  increasing,  so  that  quiet  corners  in 
it  are  not  easily  kept,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  the  race  of  literary  recluses— of 
those  who  pass  their  days  in  reading 
books,  in  watching  the  course  of  af- 
fairs, and  in  corresponding  with  a 
select  circle  of  friends— will  also  con- 
tinue. Whether  Englishwomen,  who 
write  letters  up  to  a  certain  point  bet- 
ter than  Englishmen,  will  now  rise,  as 
Frenchwomen  have  done,  to  the  high- 
est line,  and  why  they  have  not  done 
so  heretofore,  are  points  that  we  have 
no  space  here  for  taking  up. 

But  it  is  the  exceptional  peculiarity 
of  letters,  as  a  form  of  literature,  that 
the  writer  can  never  superintend  their 
publication.  During  his  lifetime  he  has 
no  control  over  them,  they  are  not  in 
his  hands;  and  they  do  not  appear  until 
after  his  death.  He  must  rely  entirely, 
therefore,  upon  the  discretion  of  his 
editor,  who  has  to  balance  the  wishes 
of  a  family,  or  the  susceptibilities  of  an 
influential  party  in  politics  or  religion, 
against  his  own  notions  of  Juty  towards 
a  departed  friend,  or  against  his  artistic 
inclination  towards  presenting  to  the 
world  a  true  and  unvarnished  picture 
of  some  remarkable  personage.  He 
may  resolve,  as  Froude  did  in  the  case 
of  Carlyle,  that  "the  sharpest  scrutiny 
is  the  condition  of  enduring  fame,*'  and 
may  determine  not  to  conceal  the  frail- 
ties or  the  underlying  motives  which 
explain  conduct  and  character.  He 
may  refuse,  as  in  the  case  of  Cardinal 
Manning,  to  set  up  a  smooth  and  whit- 
ened monumental  efllgy,  plastered  over 
with  colorless  panegyric,  and  may  in- 
sist on  showing  a  man's  true  propor- 
tions in  the  alternate  light  and  shadow 
through  which  every  life  naturally  and 
inevitably  passes.    But  such  considera- 


tions would  lead  us  beyond  our  special 
subject  into  the  larger  field  of  biogra- 
phy; and  we  must  be  content,  on  the 
present  occasion,  with  this  endeavor 
to  sketch  in  bare  outline  the  history 
and  development  of  English  letter- 
writing,  and  to  examine  very  briefly 
the  elementary  conditions  that  conduce 
to  success  In  an  art  that  Is  universally 
practised,  but  in  which  high  excellence 
is  so  very  rarely  attained. 


From  Longman's  Magaxine. 
THE  MAN  OF  BATH. 

Pope  has  made  all  readers  familiar 
with  the  name  of  •*The  Man  of  Ross.** 
In  a  few  very  conventional  and  very 
ungrammatical  Unes  — for  Pope,  the 
supremely  "correct"  poet,  was,  like  a 
certain  emperor,  above  grammar—he 
has  sung  the  praises  of  an  admirable 
man  who  was  never  weary  of  devoting 
his  comparatively  small  income  to 
public  and  private  charities.  Pope  did 
not  himself  know  "The  Man  of  Ross. ' 
But  among  Pope's  personal  friends 
there  was  one  who  was  known  by  a 
somewhat  similar  title.  This  was 
Ralph  Allen,  "The  Man  of  Bath."  He 
was  the  friend,  not  of  Pope  only,  but  of 
Pitt,  Fielding.  Smoilett,  Warburton, 
Chesterfleld,  Garrick,  Gainsborough, 
and  very  many  others.  Allen,  though 
very  far  from  being  an  uninteresting 
man  in  himself,  is  now  practically  for- 
gotten. But  a  man  who  could  number 
such  names  as  these  among  his  friends 
cannot  have  been  quite  an  ordinary 
man.  And,  indeed,  he  waa  not.  He 
remains,  however,  a  man  whose  Inter- 
est or  posterity  lies  chiefly  in  his  asso- 
cia;tion  with  the  names  of  others  far 
more  famous  than  himself. 

A  very  few  sentences  will  suflSce  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  boy  who  rose  from 
poverty  to  enormous  wealth,  and  to  the 
friendship  of  aHl  the  leading  English- 
men of  his  time.  Ralph  Allen  was  born 
in  Cornwall  in  1694.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  landlord  of  one  of  the  old-fashioned, 
comfortable,  roadside  Inns  of  those 
days.   A  grave,  courteous,  and  Intelll- 
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gent  lad,  he  was  free  from  all  vanity 
and  conceit,  but  was  always  perfectly 
self-possessed.  His  grandmother  had 
the  charge  of  a  post-office  in  Cornwall, 
and  the  boy  was  employed  there.  He 
gave  such  satisfaction  that  In  1715, 
when  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  at 
Bath.  Very  soon  he  himself  became 
post-master.  He  was  full  of  schemes 
for  postal  reform,  pressing  his  plans 
with  modest  earnestness  on  the  author- 
ities in  London.  The  details  of  the 
reforms  which  he  effected  belong  to  a 
history  of  the  post-office.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  he  did  much  to  reyolu- 
tlonize  the  postal  system,  and  that,  by 
so  doing,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
great  fortune  and  of  his  social  standing 
in  Bath.  He  used  his  influence  in  the 
most  honorable  and  beneficial  way.  In 
the  almost  overwhelming  prosperity 
which  came  upon  him,  he  was  always 
calm,  courteous,  modest;  a  man  of 
great  capacity  for  work;  always  setting 
his  work  above  himself,  and  never  him- 
self above  his  work.  His  private 
generosity  was  unbounded,  and  Bath 
knows  what  his  public  liberality  was. 
This  was  a  man  of  unrivalled  tact,  of 
the  serenest  temper;  plain,  of  an  unas- 
suming dignity,  almost  Quaker-like  in 
his  ways,  in  spite  of  his  commanding 
position;  yet  one  who  never,  in  face  of 
the  greatest  in  the  land,  allowed  the 
simplicity  of  his  manner  to  hide  his 
dignity  of  mind.  He  died  in  1764,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one. 

Out  of  his  abounding  wealth,  Allen 
built  for  himself  a  splendid  abode,  and 
deiighted  —  without  any  ostentation, 
though  at  the  same  time  with  a  certain 
old-fashioned  stateliness— to  invite  dis- 
tinguished men  to  his  house  and  gar- 
dens. No  eminent  Bnglishman  of  the 
day,  if  visiting  Bath  or  its  neighbor- 
hood, failed  to  receive  an  invitation  and 
a  welcome  to  Prior  Park.  Passing 
over  Marshal  Wade,  one  of  whose 
daughters  was  Allen's  first  wife,  we 
find  Allen  on  intimate  terms  with  Pope. 
The  intimacy  between  the  two  men 
began  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
most  of  the  many  discreditable  inci- 
dents in  Pope's  literary  career.     Mr. 


Leslie  Stephen  writes  strongly,  but  not 
too  strongly,  when  he  says  in  reference 
to  the  correspondence  of  Pope:  "It  is 
painful  to  track  the  strange  deceptions 
of  a  man  of  genius  as  a  detective  un- 
ravels the  misdeeds  of  an  accomplished 
swindler."  Pope  was  a  confirmed  liar, 
and  he  lied  very  hard  indeed  about  the 
publication  of  his  letters.  Having,  by 
means  of  a  trick,  secured  their  publica- 
tion by  a  notorious  piratical  bookseller, 
he  at  once  declared  that  the  letters 
were  forgeries.  Yet  while  he  was  call- 
ing out  for  their  suppression  he  was 
really  anxious  for  their  sale.  The 
details  of  all  his  trickery  and  lying  need 
not  be  gone  into  here.  Pope,  fuU  of 
vanity,  and  longing  to  publish  his 
correspondence,  had  purposely  em- 
ployed a  notorious  bookseller  to  issue 
an  edition,  in  order  that  he  might  then 
be  able  to  say  that  the  version  was  a 
piratical  one,  and  that  in  self-defence 
he  must  publish  the  genuine  text.  The 
odd  thing  is  that,  though  the  whole 
affair  was  exposed  at  the  time,  it  does 
not  seem  to  bave  done  Pope  any  harm. 
Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  says  that  it  did 
him  good,  and  that  the  nation  was  full 
of  praise  for  the  admirable  qualities  of 
candor,  benevolence,  and  fidelity  which 
the  letters  revealed.  Here  is  some  com- 
fort for  any  living  literary  genius  who 
has  not  yet  published  his  private  corre- 
spondence. 

Among  those  who  were  taken  in  by 
Pope's  fine  sentiments  was  Ralph 
Allen.  Shrewd  as  he  was  in  business, 
Allen  had  a  vein  of  simplicity  in  his 
character,  and,  being  a  good  man  him- 
self, was  perhaps  rather  too  willing  to 
believe  in  the  supposed  goodness  of 
others.  At  any  rate,  he  so  admired 
these  letters  that  he  wrote  to  Pope,  in 
1736,  offering  to  pay  the  expense  of  a 
genuine  edition.  Pope  preferred  other 
ways  of  publication.  But  he  wrote  in  a 
rather  fawning  style  of  thanks  to  Allen, 
and  added:— 

"Did  I  believe  half  so  well  of  them 
as  you  do,  I  would  not  scruple  your 
assistance;  because  I  am  sure  that  to 
occasion  you  to  contribute  to  a  real 
good  woidd  be  the  greatest  benefit  I 
could  oblige  you   in.     And   I   hereby 
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promise  you,  if  ever  I  ain  so  happy  as 
ito  find  any  Just  occasion  where  your 
generosity  and  goodness  may  unite  for 
such  a  worthy  end,  I  will  not  scruple 
to  draw  upon  you  for  any  sum  to  effect 
It." 

Pope  did  draw  upon  Allen.  But  he 
had  a  strange  idea  of  the  usual  methods 
of  repayment,  as  will  be  seen  from 
Allen's  quiet  comment  on  a  portion  of 
Pope's  will. 

This  incident  of  the  letters  was  the 
beginning  of  a  friendship  between 
Pope  and  Allen.  Pope  soon  became  a 
frequent  visitor  at  Prior  Park,  where 
he  was  simply  loaded  with  kindness. 
Pope's  own  letters  abundantly  prove 
this.  For  many  years  he  was  an  in- 
mate of  Allen's  house  during  the  Bath 
reason,  and  it  was  there  that  in  1741 
he  completed  the  "Dundad." 

The  one  thing'tlmt  4Ee^s  Allen  in  the 
memory  of  the  general  reader  is  Pope's 
couplet:— 

Let    humble    Allen,    with    an    awkward 

shame, 
Do  good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  it 

fame. 

But  this  was  not  what  Pope  originally 
wrote.  In  his  first  version  "humble 
Allen"  was  "low-bom  Alien."  Allen 
was  a  man  of  far  too  great  indepen- 
dence and  dignity  of  character  to  be 
offended  if  any  one— especially  a  shop- 
keeper's son— reminded  him  tha/t  he 
was  of  lowly  birth.  Allen  was  only  the 
eon  of  an  innkeeper;  Pope  was  only  the 
son  of  a  linen-draper.  There  is  really 
not  very  much  to  choose  between  the 
two.  Pope  may  have  meant  well  when 
he  altered  the  epithet;  he  may  have 
wished  his  readers  to  think  less  of 
Allen's  humbde  birth,  and  more  of  his 
unpretentious  character.  But  what- 
ever Pope  meant  by  either  of  his  adjec- 
tives, there  is  a  rather  unpleasant  air  of 
condescending  patronage  in  his  lan- 
guage. Pope  possibly  had  no  offensive 
intention.  But  his  bad  taste  was  gross. 
Take  the  following  letters,  and  let  it  be 
remembered  that  Pope,  asking  in  1738 
if  he  might  put  Allen's  name  into  one 
of  his  poems,  had  already,  without  ask- 
ing, done  so  three  years  before.  Pope 
writes:— 


"Pray  -tell  me  if  you  have  any  objec- 
tion to  my  putting  your  name  into  a 
poem  of  mine  (incidentailly,  not  at  all 
going  out  of  the  way  for  it),  provided 
I  say  something  of  you  which  most 
people  will  take  ill,  for  example,  that 
you  are  no  man  of  high  birth  or 
quality?  You  must  be  perfectly  free 
with  me  on  this,  as  on  any,  nay,  on 
every  other  occasion." 

This  is  sheer  hypocrisy,  and  Pope*s 
offence  is  made  worse  by  another  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Allen  in  the  same 
year.  Allen  was  too  magnanimous  to 
publish  it,  and  it  did  not  appear  till 
seven  years  after  Pope's  death:— 

"I  am  going  .to  insert  in  the  body  of 
my  works  my  two  last  poems  in  quarto. 
I  always  profit  myself  of  the  <H>lnion 
of  the  public  to  correct  myself  on  such 
occasions,  and  sometimes  the  merits 
of  particular  men,  whose  names  I  have 
made  free  with,  for  example,  either 
good  or  bad,  determine  me  to  altera- 
tions. I  have  found  a  virtue  in  yon 
more  than  I  certainly  knew  before  till  I 
had  made  experiments  of  it,  I  mean 
humility.  I  must,  therefore,  in  Justice 
to  my  own  conscience  of  it,  bear  testi- 
mony to  it,  and  change  the  epithet  I 
first  gave  you  of  law-hwrn  to  humble,  I 
shaU  take  care  to  do  you  the  Justice  to 
tell  everybody  this  change  was  not 
made  at  yours,  or  at  any  friend's  re- 
quest for  you,  but  from  my  own 
knowledge  you  merited  it." 

A  less  generous  man  than  Allen  would 
have  resented  such  condescending 
insolence.  But  Allen  took  no  notice  of 
it.  He  merely  went  on  helping  Pope 
with  personal  friendship  and  with 
money.  It  is  true  that  the  friendship 
between  the  two  men  was  slightly 
cooled  -for  a  very  brief  period  shortly 
before  Pope's  death.  The  exact  cause 
of  their  difference  is  a  little  obscure. 
Martha  Blount  seems  to  have  been  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Pope's  affection  for  her 
is  well  known,  and  not  the  slightest 
reproach  attaches  to  their  friendship. 
But  Patty,  when  visiting  at  Prior  Park 
with  Pope,  does  not  seem  to  have  got 
on  very  well  with  Mrs.  Allen.  Pope 
took  offence.  Some  say  that  he  was 
angry    because    Mrs.    Allen    resented 
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M^Hrtlia  Blount's  insolent  and  arrogant 
ways.  Others  assert  that  Pope's  ill- 
feeling  al«M  because  Allen,  when 
mayor  of  Bat)i,  declined  to  allow  Miss 
Blount  to  use  his  CMvlage  to  drive  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  chaplt.  Miss  Blount 
herself  very  absurdly  said  «»  Spence 
that  the  Aliens  treated  Pope  with  tvde- 
ness  and  unkindness— a  stupid  aseiit- 
tion,  disproved  by  no  one  more  amply 
than  by  Pope  himself.  The  little 
difference  was  a  trifling  one.  Allen 
himself  thought  that  it  was  simply  a 
case  of  two  women  who  did  not  quite 
understand  each  other,  and  who 
needlessly  exaggerated  their  small 
misunderstandings.  Most  quarrels  are 
mere  misunderstandings.  Things  were 
very  soon  made  up  between  Allen  and 
Pope.  The  very  sHght  coolness  be- 
tween the  two  occurred  only  a  very 
little  time  before  Pope's  death.  Pope 
invited  Allen  to  Twickenham,  and 
there  was  a  ready  reconciliation. 

Allen  and  Pope  are  rather  curiously 
connected  in  Pope's  will.  Pope  had 
made  for  himself  a  fair  income  by  his 
literary  work,  especially  by  his  transla- 
tion of  Homer,  and  very  specially  by 
Ills  shabby  payment  of  the  men  who 
helped  him  in  that  undertaking.  Of 
course.  Pope's  few  thousands  were 
nothing  more  than  a  few  pence  to  a 
man  of  Allen's  great  wealth.  Yet  Pope 
leaves  Allen  1502.!  Even  when  he  was 
writing  his  will.  Pope  could  not  speak 
as  a  straightforward  man.  He  leaves 
this  ridiculous  sum  to  one  of  the  richest 
men  of  the  day,  "being,  to  the  best  of 
my  calculation,  the  amount  of  what 
I  have  received  from  him,  partly  for  my 
own  and  partly  for  charitable  uses.  If 
he  refuses  to  take  this  himself,  I  desire 
him  to  employ  it  in  a  way  I  am  per- 
suaded he  will  not  dislike  — to  the 
benefit  of  the  Bath  Hospital." 

Allen,  of  course,  handed  the  money 
to  the  hospital,  dryly  remarking  that 
Pope  was  always  a  bad  accountant, 
and  that  he  would  have  been  nearer  the 
mark  if  he  had  not  forgotten  to  add 
another  cypher  to  the  150Z.  Johnson 
says  that  Pope  ''brought  some  reproach 
upon  his  own  memory  by  the  petulant 
and   contemptuous  mention  of  Allen, 


and  the  affected  repayment  of  his 
benefactions."  On  the  whole.  Pope 
does  not  show  very  well  in  his  connec- 
tion with  Allen.  It  is  only  too  easy  to 
see  that  the  generosity  and  uprightness 
were  on  the  side  of  the  forgotten  Allen, 
and  not  on  the  side  of  the  famous  Pope. 

Pope's  intimacy  with  Allen  links  the 
name  of  ''The  Man  of  Bath"  with  that 
^  another  celebrity  of  the  time  who 
was  Qtosely  connected  with  Pope's 
literary  CMMer.  A  seemingly  trifling 
incident  led  tolwportant  results  in  the 
life  of  William  WaflNHion.  One  day 
when  Pope  was  dining  y^¥Sk  Allen,  a 
servant  handed  him  a  letter.  P(^iead 
it,  and  seemed  greatly  agitated.  He 
told  Allen  that  a  Lincolnshire  clergy- 
man, to  whom  he  was  much  indebted, 
was  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  him  at 
Twickenham.  Allen,  in  his  generous 
way,  at  once  asked  Pope  to  invite  his 
friend  to  Prior  Park.  Pope's  friend 
was  Warburton— a  man  at  that  time  of 
no  very  high  standing  in  the  Church. 
Allen's  offer  was  gladly  accepted  by 
Pope,  who  did  not  know  that  at  the 
same  time  he  was  making  Warburton'«i 
fortune.  In  sending  the  invitation  to 
Warburton,  Pope  showed  his  high 
appreciation  of  Allen's  character.  He 
wrote  in  1741:— 

"I  am  here  in  more  leisure  than  I  can 
possibly  enjoy  even  in  my  own  house, 
viMXire  Uteris,  It  is  at  this  place  that 
your  exhortations  may  be  most  effect- 
ual to  make  me  assume  the  studies  I 
had  almost  laid  aside  by  perpetual 
avocations  and  dissipations.  If  it  were 
practicable  for  you  to  pass  a  month  or 
six  weeks  from  home,  it  is  here  I  could 
wish  to  be  with  you.  .  .  .  The  worthy 
man  who  is  the  master  of  it  invites  you 
in  the  strongest  terms,  and  is  one  who 
would  treat  you  with  love  and  venera- 
tion, rather  than  with  what  the  world 
calls  civility  and  regard.  He  is  sin- 
cerer  and  plainer  than  almost  any  man 
now  in  this  world,  antiquis  morihus,  .  .  . 
You  will  want  no  servant  here.  Your 
room  will  be  next  to  mine,  and  one  man 
will  serve  us.  There  is  a  library,  and 
a  gallery  ninety  feet  long  to  walk  in. 
and  a  coach  whenever  you  would  take 
the  air  with  me." 
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Allen  added  his  invitation  to  Pope's, 
and  Warburton  soon  had  reason  to  con- 
gratulate himself  upon  his  friendship 
with  "The  Man  of  Bath."  Pope  had 
said  to  Allen  that  this  Lincolnshire 
clergyman  had  done  him  a  great  ser- 
vice. A  curious  service  it  was.  Pope 
had  written  his  ''Essay  on  Man/*  a  con- 
fused compilation,  made  up  out  of  sug- 
gestions from  Bolingbroke,  who  told 
Pope  all  he  knew  about  Shaftesbury 
and  Leibnitz.  A  cry  was  at  once  raised 
that  the  poem  was*  unorthodox,  and 
Pope,  quite  ignorant  of  his  subject,  was 
unable  to  defend  himself.  Warburton 
had  been  one  of  those  who  Joined  in  the 
attack  on  Pope.  The  poem,  said  War- 
burton, was  atheistic.  Pope  retorted 
that  Warburton  was  a  ''sneaking 
parson.*'  Yet  Warburton,  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  was  soon  writing  in  defence  of 
Pope,  and  Pope,  a  Roman  OathoUc, 
was  enchanted  to  receive  support  from 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Thus  It  was  that  Allen's  invitation  to 
Warburton  gave  Pope  so  much  delight. 
At  Prior  Park,  Warburton  did  some 
exceedingly  good  strokes  of  business. 
He  made  himself  attractive  to  Allen's 
favorite  niece,  and  married  her.  As 
Allen  left  to  his  niece  the  greater  part 
of  his  money  and  property,  Warburton 
duly  became  the  master  of  Prior  Park. 
And  it  was  Allen,  too,  who  got  him  his 
bifihopric.  For  Pitt,  throughi  Allen*8 
influence,  was  member  of  Parliament 
for  Bath,  and  he  gave  the  bishopric  of 
Gloucester  to  Allen's  friend. 

It  has  been  thought  that  Warburton 
rather  "sponged"  on  Allen.  There  is  an 
anecdote  which  gives  some  little  con- 
firmation to  this  suspicion  It  hap- 
pened once  that  Warburton  and  Quin, 
the  actor,  were  guests  together  at 
Allen's  house.  One  evening,  Quin,  to 
entertain  the  party  in  the  drawing- 
room,  offered  to  recite  a  passage  from 
Otway's  "Venice  Preserved."  His 
looks  and  gestures  made  every  one  see 
that  he  meant  Allen  and  Warburton 
when  he  spoke:— 

Honest  men 
Are   the   soft,    easy   cushionB   on   which 

knaves 
Repose  and  fatten. 


But  if  one  has  no  very  great  admira- 
tion for  Warburton,  and  does  not  read 
the  "Divine  Legation  of  Moses,"  Wai^ 
burton,  at  least,  deserves  his  due.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  sincere  attachment 
to  Allen.  In  one  of  his  letters  he 
writes:  "He  [Allen]  is,  I  verily  believe, 
the  greatest  private  character  in  any 
age  of  the  world.  ...  I  have  studied 
his  character,  even  maliciously,  to  find 
where  the  weakness  lies,  but  in  vain. 
...  In  a  word,  I  firmly  believe  him  to 
have  been  sent  by  Providence  into  the 
world,  to  teach  men  what  blessings 
they  might  expect  from  Heaven  would 
they  study  to  deserve  them."  This,  of 
course,  is  the  usual  eighteenth-century 
style  of  epistolary  exaggeration,  but 
Warburton  seems  to  have  been  sincere. 

Pope,  Allen,  and  Warburton  were 
once  painted  together  at  Prior  Park.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  know  where  his 
picture  may  now  be  found. 

The  name  of  England's  greatest 
novelist  is  closely  associated  with 
Allen's.  Before  Fielding  knew  Allen, 
Sarah  Fielding,  the  novelist's  sister, 
was  a  frequent  guest  at  Prior  Park. 
She  lived  very  quietly  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bath  and  Allen  showed  her 
much  kindness.  When  Henry  Field- 
ing visited  her  there,  and  was  writlng^ 
"Tom  Jones"  at  Bath,  he  dined  almost 
every  day  at  Allen's.  It  is  said  that 
Allen's  admiration  of  Fielding's  genius 
had  moved  him  to  present  the  novelist 
with  two  hundred  guineas  before  there 
was  the  slightest  personal  acquaint- 
ance between  them.  Bishop  Hurd  met 
Fielding  once  at  dinner  at  Prior  Park. 
He  wrote  of  him  afterwards  as  a  "poor, 
emaciated,  worn-out  rake,  whose  gout 
and  infirmities  have  got  the  better  even 
of  his  buffoonery."  Perhaps  Fielding 
had  been  indulging  in  the  not  very 
difficult  task  of  making  fun  of  a  fifth- 
rate  bishop.  Allen  was  not  the  man 
to  invite  worn-out  rakes  to  his  house 
and  table.  All  readers  of  eighteenth- 
century  English  literature  know  that  it 
was  Allen  <whom  Fielding  pictured  in 
his  Squire  Allworthy.  He  shows  us 
AUworthy  walking  in  his  splendid 
grounds  on  a  May  morning,  contemplat- 
ing generous   actions,    when    **in   fall 
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blaze  of  his  majesty  up  rose  the  Snn, 
than  which  one  object  alone  in  this 
lower  creation  could  be  more  glorious, 
and  that  Mr.  Allworthy  himself  pre- 
sented—a human  being  replete  with 
benevolence,  meditating  in  what  man- 
ner he  might  render  himself  most 
acceptable  to  his  Creator,  by  doing  most 
good  to  His  creatures."  The  sentence, 
through  its  exaggeration,  loses  its  claim 
to  good  taste;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Fielding  really  meant  what  he  said. 

Fielding's  other  most  famous  novels 
are  connected  with  the  name  of  Allen. 
In  "Joseph  Andrews,"  Fielding  com- 
pared Allen  to  "The  Man  of  Ross." 
"Some  gentlemen  of  our  oloth,"  says 
Andrews,  "report  charitable  actions 
done  by  their  lords  and  masters;  and  I 
have  heard  Squire  Pope,  at  my  lady's 
table,  tell  stories  of  a  man  that  lived 
at  a  place  called  Ross,  and  another  at 

the  Bath,  one  Al ,  Al ;  I  forget  his 

name.  .  .  .  This  gentleman  hath  built 
up  a  stately  house,  too,  which  the 
squire  likes  very  well.  But  his  charity 
is  seen  further  than  h46  house,  though 
it  stands  on  a  Mil;  ay,  and  brings  him 
more  honor,  too." 

Allen  oonstantly  helped  Fielding,  and 
Fielding  thus  dedicated  "Amelia"  to 
him:— 

"Sir,— The  following  book  is  sincerely 
desifi^ned  to  promote  the  cause  of  virtue. 
.  .  .  The  best  man  is  the  properest 
patron  of  such  an  attempt.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  readily  granted;  nor  will 
the  public  voice,  I  think,  be  more 
divided,  to  whom  they  will  give  that 
appellation.  Should  a  letter,  indeed,  be 
thus  inscribed,  Detur  Optimo,  there  are 
few  persons  who  would  think  it  wanted 
any  other  direction.  .  .  .  Long,  very 
long  may  it  be,  before  a  most  dreadful 
circumstance  shall  make  it  possible  for 
any  pen  to  draw  a  Just  and  true 
character  of  yourself,  without  incurring 
a  suspicion  of  flattery  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  malignant.  This  task,  therefore, 
I  shall  defer  till  that  day  (if  I  should  be 
so  unfortunate  as  ever  to  see  it)  when 
«very  good  man  shall  pay  a  tear  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  curiosity;  a  day 
which  at  present,  I  believe,  there  is  but 


one  good  man  in  the  world  who  can 
think  of  without  unconcern. 

"Accept  then,  sir,  this  small  token 
of  that  love,  that  gratitude,  and  that 
respect  with  which  I  shall  adways 
esteem  it  my  greatest  honor  to  be, 

"Sir, 

"Your  most  obliged  and  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant, 

"Henry  Fielding." 

A  sentence  from  Allen's  will  shows 
that  he  did  not  forget  Fielding's 
family:— 

"I  give  to  the  three  children  of  Henry 
Fielding,  Bsquire,  deceased,  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  pounds  each,  and  to  their 
aunt,  Sarah  Fielding,  I  give  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  which  said  four 
legacies  I  wHl  be  paid  in  twelve  months 
after  my  decease." 

Allen's  importance  in  Bath  is  amply 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  as  before  noted, 
it  was  through  his  influence  that  Pitt 
became  member  for  the  town  in  1767. 
Pitt  had  occasionally  stayed  in  Bath 
before  he  became  its  representative, 
and  his  friendship  with  Allen  was  very 
intimate.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that 
Allen  paid  Pitt's  election  expenses  both 
in  1757  and  in  1761.  This  is  how  Pitt 
wrote  to  Allen  in  June,  1767:— 

"Dear  Sir,— The  repeated  instances  of 
your  kind  friendship  and  too  favorable 
opinion  of  your  faithful  servant  are 
such  and  so  many  that  thanks  and 
acknowledgments  are  quite  inadequate. 
Give  me  leave  to  present  them  to  you, 
with  a  heart  as  truly  yours  as,  on  that 
account,  makes  me  hope  your  goodness 
will  accept  them  for  something.  I  am, 
with  my  whole  heart, 

"Dear  Sir,  your  ever  obliged  and 
affectionate  servant,  W.  Pitt." 

This  is  rather  confused  Bnglish  com- 
position, but  the  meaning  is  obvious 
enough.  Allen's  help  was  forthcoming 
again  at  the  next  election.  There  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  a 
letter  from  Pitt  to  Adlen,  dated  from  St. 
James's  Square,  December  16,  1760:— 

"Dear  Sir,- The  very  affecting  token 
of  esteem  and  affection  which  you  put 
into  my  hands  last  night  at  parting. 
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hBA  left  impressions  on  my  heart  which 
I  can  neither  express  not  conceal.  If 
the  approbation  of  the  good  and  wise 
be  our  wish,  how  must  I  feel  the  sanc- 
tion of  applause  and  friendship,  ac- 
company'd  with  such  an  endearing  act 
of  kindness  from  the  best  of  men? 
True  Gratitude  is  ever  thie  Justest  of 
sentiments,  and  Pride  too,  I  indulge  on 
this  occasion,  may,  I  trust,  not  be  dis- 
claimed by  virtue.  May  the  gracious 
Heavens  long  continue  to  lend  you  to 
mankind,  and  partieulatiiy  to  the  happi- 
ness of  him  who  is  unceasingly  with  the 
warmest  gratitude,  respect,  and  affec- 
tion. 

"My  dear  eir,  your  most  faithf uU  [sic] 
friend, 

"And  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

"Wm.  Pitt." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  relations 
between  Pitt  and  Allen  were  a  little 
overclouded  shortly  before  Allen's 
death;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
their  slight  differ«ice  was  entirely  on  a 
political  question,  and  that  their  private 
and  personal  friendship  waa  not  for  a 
moment  interrupted.  Pitt,  who  had 
been  practically  driven  from  office  soon 
after  the  accession  of  George  the  Third, 
thought  that  the  Peace  of  Paris,  which 
in  1763  ck>sed  the  Seven  Years  War, 
was  an  inglorious  affair.  He  strongly 
opposed  it.  This  brought  him  into  some 
conflict  with  Allen.  For  among  the 
many  addresses  of  thanks  to  the  king 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  was  one 
from  the  Corporation  of  Bath.  It 
thanked  the  king  for  an  "adequate" 
peace,  and  of  course  reflected  Allen's 
views.  Pitt,  who  was  member  for 
Bath  through  Allen's  influence,  was 
greatly  offended.  He  resolved  to 
resign  his  seat.  A  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  men  followed.  Allen 
wrote  expressing  not  only  his  respect 
and  affection  for  Pitt,  but  his  venera- 
tion for  Pitt's  whole  conduct.  Pitt  re- 
plied in  equally  cordiaA  and  generous 
terms,  but  could  not  accepit  the  views 
of  Allen  and  the  Bath  Ooiporation  on 
the  Peace  of  Paris.  Other  letters  fol- 
lowed full  of  expressions  of  the  deep- 
est   personal    esteem;    while    on    the 


political  side  Allen  writes:  "It  is  impos- 
sible  for  any  person  to  retain  higher 
sentiments  of  your  late  glorious  admin- 
istration than  I  do." 

This  honest  disagreement  on  a  merely 
political  question  left  the  other  relations 
between  the  two  friends  absolutely 
unchanged.  Allen,  who  died  the  next 
year,  wrote  in  his  wiU:  "For  the  last 
instance  of  my  friendship  and  grateful 
regard  for  the  best  of  friends,  as  w^ 
as  the  most  upright  and  ablest  of 
ministers  that  has  adorned  our  country, 
I  give  to  the  Right  Honorable  William 
Pitt  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds." 
On  his  death-bed  Allen  repeated  his 
good-will  towards  Pitt.  And  when 
Allen  died,  Pitt  wrote  to  his  widow:  "I 
fear  not  ail  the  example  of  his  virtues 
will  .have  power  to  raise  up  to  the  world 
his  like  again."  Everything  in  this 
incident  in  the  friendship  between  Pitt 
and  Allen  is  equally  honorable  to  both 
of  them. 

Of  friends  less  distinguished  than 
Pope,  Pitt,  and  Fielding,  Allen  had  good 
store.  Gainsborough  and  Garrick  were 
frequent  visitors  together  at  Prior 
Park,  where  the  famous  artist  painted 
one  of  the  portraits  of  the  famous  actor. 
And  Richardson,  too,  was  admitted. 
How  like  this  sleek  London  shopkeeper, 
a  man  constantly  attended  by  a  crowd 
of  tea-drinking  and  toast-eating  women, 
is  his  pride  in  avowing  that  he  had  had 
the  lienor  of  being  invited  to  dine  with 
Allen.  "Twenty  years  ago,"  said  Rich- 
ardson in  his  shopkeeper  style,  "I  was 
the  most  obscure  man  in  Great  Britain, 
and  now  I  am  admitted  to  the  company 
of  the  flrst  characters  in  the  kingdom." 
Richardson  had  never  much  reputation 
for  reflned  dignity  of  manner,  and  talk 
of  this  kind  shows  that  he  never  de- 
served to  have  it. 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  Prior 
Park  in  Allen's  day  was  to  Bath  what 
Holland  House  was  to  London  in  later 
times.  Perhaps  one  may  add  that  there 
was  more  informal  geniality  and  fuller 
freedom  of  talk— as  distinguished  from 
monologue— in  the  lionse  at  Bath  than 
in  the  more  famous  salon  at  Kensing- 
ton. 

Abobibald  Ballaktthx. 
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From  The  N»tl<nial  Beriew. 
THE  THBONE  OF  THX7MDEB. 

BT  MISS  MABY  KIN68LET. 

Mungo  Mah  Lobeh,  The  Throne,  or 
place,  of  Thunder,  as  the  Natives  call  it, 
The  Peak  of  Gameroons  as  the  Whites 
call  it,  is  the  highest  point  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  African  Continent. 

The  first  view  the  voyager  gets  of  it, 
who,  coming  from  the  north,  has  been 
coasting  for  weeks,  along  low  shores, 
and  up  the  stagnant  rivers  fringed 
with  mangrove  swamp  is  a  thing  no 
man  can  ever  forget.  Suddenly,  right 
up  out  of  the  sea,  the  great  mountain 
rises  to  its  13,760  feet,  while  close  at 
hand,  to  westward,  towers  the  lovely 
island  mass  of  Fernando  Po  to  its  10,190 
feet;  and  great  as  is  its  first  charm, 
every  time  you  see  It,  it  becomes 
greater,  although  it  is  never  the  same. 
Five  times  I  have  been  in  the  beautiful 
bay  at  its  foot,  and  never  seen  it  twice 
alike;  sometimes  It  is  wreathed  with 
indigo-black  tornado  clouds,  sometimes 
crested  with,  snow,  sometimes  standing 
out  hard  and  clear  as  though  made  of 
metal,  and  sometimes  softly  gorgeous, 
with  green,  gold,  purple,  and  pink 
vapors,  tinted  by  the  sunset  There  are 
only  two  distinct  mountains,  or  peaks, 
to  this  glorious  thing  that  geologists 
brutally  call  **an  intrusive  mass"— Big 
Cameroon  and  Little  Cameroon.  The 
latter,  Mungo  Mah  Etindeh,  has  not  yet 
been  scaled,  though  it  is  only  5,820  feet; 
one  reason  for  this  doubtless  is  that 
peoi^e  desirous  of  going  up  mountains, 
a  rather  rare  form<  of  human  being  in 
fever-stricken,  overworked  West  Af- 
rica, naturally  try  for  the  big  peak;  also 
the  little  peak  is  mostly  sheer  cliff,  and. 
covered  with  almost  Impenetrable  bush. 
Behind  the  Cameroons  mountain,  in- 
land, there  are  two  chains  of  mountains, 
or  one  chain  deflected,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  Rumbi  and  Omon  moun- 
tains. These  are  little  known  at  pres- 
ent, and  are  clearly  no  relation  of 
Mungo's;  they  are  almost  at  right 
angles  to  it,  and  are,  I  believe,  infinitely 
older  in  structure,  and  continuous  with 
the  many-named  range  we  know  in 
Congo    Francaise   as    the    Sierra    del 


Crystal.  In  a  south-west  direction 
from  Cameroons  mountain,  out  in  the 
Atlantic,  area  series  of  volcanic  islands, 
presumably  belonging  to  the  same 
volcanic  line  of  activity— Principe,  3,000 
feet;  San  Thom6,  4,913  feet;  and, 
further  away  still,  Ascencion,  Saint 
Helena,  and  the  Tristan  d'Acunha 
groups.  The  Cameroons  mountains 
cover,  it  is  said,  a  base  twenty  miles  in 
diameter,  and  some  seven  hundred  or 
eight  hundred  miles  in  extent,  but  to 
the  N.B.  and  N.N.B.  this  country  is 
unexplored  by  white  men. 

Cameroons  mountain  was  first  as- 
cended by  Merrick  in  1847,  but  he  failed 
to  reach  the  summit,  and  the  first  suc- 
cessful attempt  was  that  of  Burton, 
Mann,  and  Calvo  in  1862.  Herr  Mann 
claimed  to  Aiave  ascended  it  a  few  days 
before  he  was  Joined  by  the  others,  but 
this  Burton  seems  to  doubt. 

Since  then  twenty-seven  white  men 
have  reached  the  peak,  and  the  account 
I  give  is  an  account  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  ascent,  the  second  successful 
attempt  from  the  S.E.  face.  The  other 
people,  with  the  exertion  of  the  first 
lieutenant  and  doctor  of  the  Hyaena,  a 
German  man-of-war  stationed  in  Cam- 
eroons have  gone  up  from  the  sea  front 
vi&  Babundi. 

Since  my  return  to  England  I  have 
read  Sir  Richard  Burton's  account,  and 
as  the  account  you  will  hereinafter  find 
will  be  very  inferior  to  that  of  this  most 
vivid  writer,  I  will  Just  quote  his 
account  of  the  summit  itself:— 

"Victoria  mountain,  now  proved  to  be 
a  shell  of  a  huge  double  crata  opening 
to  the  south-eastward,  where  a  tremep- 
dous  torrent  of  flr^  had  broken  down 
the  weaker  wall.  The  whole  interior 
and  its  accessible  beach  now  lay  before 
me,  plunging  sheer  in  vertical  cliff. 
The  depth  of  the  bowl  may  be  three 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  The  total 
diameter  of  the  two,  which  are 
separated  by  a  rough  partition  of  lava, 
one  thousand  feet  .  .  .  Not  a  blade  of 
grass,  not  a  thread  of  moss,  breaks  the 
gloom  of  the  Plutonic  pit,  which  is  as 
black  as  Erebus  except  where  the  fire 
has  painted  it  red  and  yellow." 

I  will  now  proceed  to  tell  you  how  I 
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got  into  this  **Plutonic  pit"  through  the 
S.E.  break  in  it. 

I  left  Victoria  at  7.30  on  the  20th  of 
last  September,  in  fine  weather,  and 
with  a  gang  of  miscellaneous  men 
Bum,  the  head  man,  was  a  Bassa  boy, 
there  was  one  other  Bassa  boy,  two  Wei 
Weis,  one  Sierra  Leoneian,  a  Timneh 
boy,  named  Ke  fadla,  and  two  natives  of 
the  mountain,  Bakwiris. 

Herr  von  Lucke,  the  governor  of 
Victoria,  or  more  truly  the  government- 
staff  of  Victoria,  for  his  subordinate 
officials  were,  I  regret  to  say,  almost  all 
down  with  fever,  came  with  me  as  far 
as  the  bridge  across  the  Lukola  River, 
although  I  besought  him  not,  and  he 
was  himself  almost  convinced  that  he 
could  not  be  in  three  places  at  one  time, 
from  the  series  of  experiments  he  had 
energetically  been  carrying  on  for 
some  weeks;  however,  man-dike,  instead 
of  giving  the  thing  up  and  getcing  ill 
himself,  as  I  should  have  done,  he  must 
needs  go  and  start  an  experiment  series 
for  four  places,  and  see  me  on  my  way, 
and  then,  after  giving  me  valuable 
advice,  and  my  men  strict  injunctions  to 
behave  well,  and  prophesying  me  a 
terrific  cold  in  the  head,  he  marched 
back  to  look  after  Victoria  in  detail  at 
the  rate  of  about  seven  miles  an  hour. 

I,  with  my  gang,  kept  up  the  grand 
new  government  road.  This  road  Is 
quite  the  most  magnificent  of  roads  as 
regards  breadth  and  general  intention 
that  I  have  ever  seen  in  Africa,  and  it 
runs  through  the  most  superbly  beauti- 
ful country.  It  is,  I  should  say,  as 
broad  as  Oxford  Street.  On  either  side 
of  it  there  are  deep  open  drains,  to  carry 
off  the  surface  water,  and  then  come 
banks  ct  varied  and  beautiful  tropical 
shrubs  and  ferns,  behind  which  rises 
one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high  walls  of  grand  forest,  tJie 
columns— like  stems  either  hung  with 
fiowering  climbing  plants  or  ferns,  or 
showing  soft  red  and  soft  grey  shafts 
for  sixty  and  seventy  feet  without  one 
interrupting  branch.  Behind  these, 
again,  high  up  against  the  sky,  are  the 
beautiful  foot-hills  of  Mungo  Mah 
Lobeh,  colored,  in  the  mist-laden  air,  a 
most  perfect  dark,  lambent  blue.    The 


whole  scheme  of  color  is  indescribably 
rich  and  full  in  tone«  The  very  earth 
underfoot  is  a  velvety  red-brown,  and 
the  butterfiles  that  abound  show  them- 
selves off  in  the  sunlight  with  their 
canary  color,  crimson,  and  peacock- 
blue  liveries  to  perfection. 

After  five  minutes  experience  of  this 
road  after  passing  the  bridge,  I  added 
envy  to  admiration  in  my  contemplation 
of  those  butterfiles,  for  although  I  do 
not  believe  that  on  this  earth  there  is  a 
more  lovely  road  than  this  which,  when 
finished,  is  to  go  from  Victoria  to  Buea, 
up  three  thousand  feet  on  the  face  of 
the  mountain,  and  although  it  is  a 
noble  and  enterprising  thing  for  a 
government  to  do,  considering  the 
climate  and  the  country,  yet,  at  present, 
to  obtain  any  genuine  pleasure  out  of 
it,  it  would  be  requisite  to  hover  in  a 
bird  or  butterfiy-llke  way,  for  of  all  the 
awful  things  to  walk  on,  that  road  was 
the  worst  I  have  ever  met  This  arose 
from  its  not  being  finished,  not  having 
its  top  on  in  fact;  the  first  part  you  go 
over,  which  is  finished,  you  could  go 
over  in  a  bath-chair,  the  rest  of  it  -makes 
you  fit  for  one  for  the  rest  of  your 
natural  life,  for  it  is  one  mass  of  broken 
lava  rock,  excellent  stuff  for  the  under- 
work of  a  road,  with  liere  and  there  a 
leviathan  tree  stump  partiaHy  blown  up 
with  gunpowder. 

When  we  neared  the  upper  end  of 
the  road  it  came  on  to  rain  heavily,  and 
I,  noticing  a  little  hut  at  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  road  made  for  it,  and  found 
it  belonged  to  the  white  engineer,  an 
Alsatian  gentleman,  wiio  was  superin- 
tending the  road-making  by  a  large 
gang  of  cheerful  natives,  imported  from 
the  windward  coacrt,  of  course.  He 
most  kindly  invited  me  under  the 
shelter  of  his  verandah,  the  hut  built  by 
himself  consisting  of  one  room  and  a 
verandah,  and  the  verandah  was  the 
best  part  of  the  structure.  My  men 
were  in  want  of  water,  so  I  waited 
wliile  they  went  for  it  to  a  place  some 
twenty  minutes  off,  meanwhile  talking 
to  the  engineer,  who  I  found  had  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  Congo  Free  State 
Railway,  and  as  I  had  been  up  this  on 
my  previous  voyage  to  the  coast,  we 
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compared  experiences.  I  will  not 
narrate  our  observations,  but  I  was 
^lad  to  hear  him  say  he  found  the  Ger- 
man authorities  Infinitely  better  people 
to  work  for. 

The    rain    kept    on    with    unabated 
yiolence,  but  I  presently  observed  Bum 
Bitting  right  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
on  a  lump  of  lava,  totally  unsheltered, 
so  I  felt  ashamed  at  displaying  cow- 
ardice In  the  face  of  the  black  man's 
aquatic  courage,  and  besides  Herr  von 
Lucke  had  said  I  was  sure  to  be  ihalf- 
drowned  and  get  that  awful  cold.    So 
it  was  Just  as  well  to  get  the  operation 
over,  and  off  we  started.    I  conscien- 
tiously held  up  my  umbrella,  knowing 
it  was  useless,  but  the  pro(per  thing  to 
4o,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  came  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  road,  and  turned  off 
to  the  right  into  the  unbroken  forest, 
following   a    narrow,    slippy,    muddy, 
root-'benetted  path,  that  was  a  comfort 
after  the  road.    Presently  we  came  to  a 
lovely  mountain  torrent  flying  down 
over  red-brown  roclss  in  white  loam— 
an  exquisite  thing,  and  only  a  shade 
clamper  than  the  rest  of  things  round. 
Seeing  this  I  solemnly  reefed  my  um- 
brella, and  gave  it  to  Ke  falla,  telling 
him  to  take  care  of  it,  as  a  curiosity. 
My  relations  say  the  most  scathing 
things  about  my  ibehavior  with  regard 
to   water;   but  really   my  conduct  is 
founded  on  sound  principles.    I  know, 
from  a  series  of  carefully  conducted 
experiments  on  the   Devonian   Lynn, 
that  I  cannot  go  across  a  river  on  step- 
ping stones;  attempts  to  keep  my  feet 
•out  of  water  only  end  in  my  violently 
putting  the  rest  of  myself  in— I  there- 
fore take  charge  of  fate  and   wade. 
This  particular  stream  required  most 
careful  jwadlng  too,  for  the  rocks  over 
which  it  came  with  much  violence,  were 
arranged  in  picturesque  but  perilous 
confusion.     However,   all    went    well, 
and  we  clambered  up  the  other  side, 
the    rain,    meantime,    coming    down 
heavier  than  ever,  and  the  atmosphere 
was  like  that  In  a  cucumber  frame  with 
the  lights  on.    We  were  evidently  deal- 
ing with  foot-hills,  but  the  mist  was  too 
thick  for  us  to  see  twenty  yards  in  any 
direction.     Out  of   it   rose   enormous 


palms^  and  cotton-trees,  many  hung 
with  climbing  and  parasitic  plants,  and 
we  seemed  to  be  passing  through  a 
ghostland  forest  as  the  great  forms 
rose  up  in  front  of  us,  and  faded  away 
behind  as  we  went  on. 

The  rocks,  which  edge  and  strew  the 
path,  are  covered  with  exquisite  ferns, 
and  mosses  of  every  delicate  shade'  of 
green,  and  here  and  there  are  touches 
of  absolute  gold-colored  moss,  which 
look  as  if  some  ray  of  sunlight  had 
lingered  too  long  playing  on  earth,  and 
had  got  shut  off  from  heaven  by  the 
mist,  and  was  waiting  till  it  could  rejoin 
the  sun.  The  path  was  now  a  shallow 
rushing  torrent,  with  mud-thickened 
water,  which  cascaded  round  the  front 
of  our  ankles,  and  occasionally  round 
our  knees  In  the  hollows  and  round  our 
heels  as  we  went  downhill.  Under- 
neath the  water  there  was  about  an 
equal  mixture  of  mud  and  rock,  I 
Judged  by  sensations,  for  I  never  saw 
my  boots  from  the  time  we  left  the 
government  road  until  we  reached 
Buftna.  From  the  top  of  these  first 
foot-hiUs  we  should  have  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  sea,  had  we  not  been  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  that  was 
ninety-nine  and  three-quarters  per  cent, 
water;  as  it  was,  there  was  a  vast  wliite 
sheet,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  con- 
sidering its  stuffy  wooUiness,  a  white 
blanket,  stretched  across  the  landscape 
to  the  south-west,  where  the  sea  would 
show. 

On  we  went,  up  one  hill  and  down 
anorther,  somoitimes  passing  through 
weed-grown  native  plantations,  some- 
times through  stretches  of  high  sugar- 
cane-like grass,  which  hangs  across  the 
path  in  a  lackadaisical  way,  swishing 
you  in  the  face,  cutting  you  like  a  knife 
when  you  get  it  edgewise,  and  pouring 
insidious  rills  of  water  down  your 
neck. 

I  do  not  think  the  whole  Atlantic 
Ocean  could  have  got  any  more  water 
on  to  me  than  I  had  by  this  time 
acoumiJlated.  Every  now  and  then  I 
pulled  up  and  wrung  some  of  it  out  of 
my  skirt,  because  it  was  heavy.  I  did 
not  imagine  anything  could  have  come 
down  heavier  in  the  way  of  water  from 
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above  than  the.  rain,  but  it  can;  every 
now  and  again,  when  we  had  got  to  the 
top  of  one  of  the  foot-hills,  a  cold  breeze 
would  come,  that  chilled  you  to  the 
bone,  and  bent  the  heads  of  the  padm- 
trees,  and  they  sent  down  water  by  the 
bucketful,  with  a  slap  at  you,  hitting 
or  missing  as  the  case  might  be. 

We  were  all  getting  anxious  to  reach 
Buftna,  for  we  wanted  our  "chop,"  and 
a  little  after  one  o'clock  we  came  up  to 
the  big  hut  Bum  had  been  singing  the 
charms  of,  and  to  our  horror  found  it 
represented  by  a  few  charred  poles 
and  roof-mats.    There  had  been  a  fire 
in  that  simple  savage  home.    The  path 
we  were  following  is  here  cut  by  a  path 
going  ea»t  and  west,  and,  after  a  con- 
sultation with  the  Bakwiris,  we  turned 
down  to  the  east,  down  a  steep  slope 
among  weedy  plantations,  and  then  up 
a  steep  little  hill  with  a  long,  low  hut 
at    the    top.     Two    European-dressed 
yomng  natives  came  out  and  I  asked 
them  if  they  could  spare  room  for  us, 
volunteering  the  information  I  would 
pay  for  it,  and  they  readily  assented, 
and  we  filed  dripping  in.    On  this  hill- 
top the  wind  was  very  chilly  to  us  in  our 
sodden  garments,  and  my  teeth  chat- 
tered SB  I  served  out  the  rations  to  my 
men  and  gave  them  tobacco  to  buy  fire- 
wood  with   from   the   owners  of   the 
house,  who  I  found  were  Bible-readers 
for  the  Basel  mission.    As  I  was  as- 
sured that  the  road  on  from  this  place  to 
Buea  was  more  rocky,   mountainous, 
and  altogether  trying  than  the  road  we 
had  come,  and  that  we  should  get  to  the 
worst  part  of  it  after  nightfall,  and 
therefore,    in    aH    human    probability 
"settle"  there,  I  decided  to  remain  at 
Buftna  for  the  night,  and  did  so,  spend- 
ing thereby  the  mo^t  wretched  night  I 
have  ever  spent  in  Africa,  and  sighing 
for  the  charms  of  the  Fan  villages  I 
had  left  six  weeks  before.    It  was  a 
noisy  night  withal,  for  it  was  market- 
day  away  down  in  Victoria,  and  fathers 
of  families  had  gone  down  there  shop- 
ping, and  had  not  returned  at  a  proper 
hour.    The  women  in  the  village,  fool- 
ish creatures,  were  evidently  fearful 
that  something  had  happened  to  them, 
or  that  they  were  lost,  and  kept  up  a 


long-drawn,  melancholy  coo-ooing  for 
them  (the  whole  night  through.  About 
9.30  one  husband  returned  to  the  next 
door  hut,  in  a  bellicose  condition,  and 
whacked  his  wives,  and  their  squeaks 
and  squalls,  instead  of  acting  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  other  ladies,  seemed  to 
stimulate  them  to  wilder,  weirder  coo- 
ooing  than  ever,  for  th^r  lost  lords  to 
come  home  and  whack  them  too,  I 
suppose. 

The  next  morning  we  were  off  early. 
It  was  still  pouring  with  rain,  and  we 
trudged  along  back  to  the  four-cross 
path,  and  picked  up  our  old  one,  and  fol- 
lowed it  onward.   The  first  part  of  the 
walk  was  through  sticky,  slippery  mud, 
intensely  sticky,  and  intensely  slippery; 
the^  path  underneath  it  was,  I  found, 
sharply  Ynshaped,  and  the  safest  part 
was  through  the  deepest  mud.    On  we 
went,  patiently,  mud  pulling,  through 
the  valleys,  then  tiding  up  the  side  of 
a  hill,  among  lumps  of  rock,  skirting  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  then  down  over 
more  lumps  of  rock,  into  a  valley  again. 
Evidently  we  were  moving  over  a  suc- 
cession of  foot-hills,  but  the  mist  was 
too  thick  for  us  to  get  a  general  view  of 
the  make  of  things.    As  we  went  on 
further,   the   hills   became   more   and 
more  abrupt  in  form,  and  the  valleys 
became  mere  rocky  ravines,  each  of 
which,  .the  water-worn  boulders  demon- 
strated,  was   occupied  by   a  rushing 
torrent  during  the  wet  season,  but  as 
I  went  up  there  were  only  isolated 
pools  in  them,  for  the  weather  before  I 
left  Victoria,  I  was  told,  had  been  dry 
for  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  the  rich, 
porous  earth  here  soaks  up  an  immense 
amount  of  water.    The  sllpperyness  of 
this  finely  pulverized   earth   was   re- 
markable; there  is  an  outcrop  of  clay 
round  by  Buftna,  but  that  is  not  so  bad 
as  the  velvet-red  earth,  when  wet    One 
ravine  I  shall  not  forget.    It  had  a  long, 
slippy  slide  down  into  it  and  out  of  It, 
on  the  other  side  there  was  a  perfectly 
glassy   slope  — an    almost    irresistible 
passion  to  plant  your  nose  against  the 
hill-side    and    wave    your    earthward 
extremities  in  Idie  air  seised  you  when 
you  were  about  the  middle  of  the  slope, 
or  close  to  the  top.   Three  of  my  men 
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^ye  way  to  this  Impulse.  Of  course 
I  did  not,  but  when  I  felt  it  coming  on 
like  a  sort  of  fit,  I  threw  myself  into  the 
scratchy  bush  that  grows  thickly  on 
either  side,  and  waited  until  the  feeling 
went  off,  and  then  got  out  and  had 
another  try  at  the  slide.  A  very  pretty 
image  I  must  have  been  at  this  time- 
black  and  red  mud  caked  to  the  knees, 
blood  about  the  face  and  hands,  and 
drenching  wet  all  over. 

We  passed  by  a  widening  in  the  path, 
which,  since  we  had  left  the  Buftna 
plantation,  lay  through  forest;  this 
widening,  I  was  told,  was  a  bush 
market,  and  then  we  came  to  a  smaller 
one,  "where  men  blow,"  i.e.,  rest,  and 
we  passed  through  an  opening  in  the 
Great  War  Hedge  of  Buea.  This  war 
l^edge  is  a  very  wonderful  thing,  the 
like  of  which  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere 
in  Africa.  It  is  a  growing  stockade, 
some  fifteen  feet  ihigh,  the  lower  part 
wattled  with  bush-rope  and  saplings. 
How  far  the  hedge  extends  I  cannot 
tell  you,  because  I  could  find  no  one 
who  could  tell  me,  this  part  of  the 
Cameroons  mountains  having  only  very 
recently  been  opened  up  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  on  this  same  path  only  a 
twelvemonth  before,  they  had  lost  a 
gallant  and  universally  esteemed 
lieutenant  in  a  fight  with  the  Bueans. 
A  cross  now  marks  the  place  where  he 
fell,  but  his  body  now  lies  under  a 
beautiful  monument  in  Cameroons.  I 
cut  through  this  hedge  five  or  six  times 
during  my  stay  on  the  mountain;  it 
was  always  the  same  well-kept  dense 
structure,  and  must  have  been  a  grand 
protection  to  Buea  before  the  Germans 
came  and  determined  to  open  up  the 
country  this  fierce  tribe  had  kept  shut 
up,  to  open  pacifically  if  possible,  but  to 
open  it  up. 

The  temperature  in  this  higher  region 
was  quite  cool  after  the  days  of  suffocat- 
ing heat  below,  and  there  were  quanti- 
ties of  native  indigo  with  its  under  leaf 
a  blackish-blue,  and  lovely  crotons  with 
red  markings  on  the  upper  leaf  and 
crimson  liniugs,  and  great  banks  of 
bergamot  and  balsam,  returning  good 
for  evil,  and  smelling  sweetly  as  we 
crushed  them. 


Now  and  again  we  got  glimpses  of 
the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,r 
when  the  winds  from  the  mountalo 
came  and  pushed  aside  the  mist  veil, 
for  a  second,  like  spirit  hands,  and  then 
let  it  fall  together  again. 

At  last,  when  I  was  least  expecting  it, 
we  reached  Buea.  Going  down  a  laige 
ravine-side  we  found  ourselves  facing 
a  rushing  river,  wherein  a  squad  of 
black  soldiers  were  washing  clothes, 
assisted  by  a  squad  of  black  ladies, 
with  much  skylarking  and  uproar.  I 
hesitated  on  the  bank.  Query— Shall 
I  make  an  exhibition  of  myself  to  these 
good  people,  or  to  the  unknown  German 
officer  at  Buea?  Remembering  the 
superior  position  of  white  men,  I  de- 
cided to  appear  before  him  as  well  as 
possible,  so  stood  in  the  river  and 
washed  my  face  and  hands,  and  some 
of  the  mud  out  of  my  skirts,  and  then 
waded  through  and  wrung  out  on  the 
further  bank.  But  what  is  life  without 
a  towel?  The  ground  on  the  further 
side  was  cleared,  and  bore  only  a  heavy 
crop  of  balsam  and  bergamot,  and  a  few 
yards  on  I  found  myself  facing  a  plank 
and  corrugated-iron  little  house,  and  a 
very  large  quadrangle  surrounded  by 
mat  huts^the  barrack-yard.  A  fine, 
grey-eyed,  fair-haired  Grorman  gentle- 
man came  forward  to  greet  me;  unfor- 
tunately I  see  I  have  not  impressed  him 
by  my  efforts  to  appear  before  him 
clean  and  tidy,  and,  hastily  asking  me 
into  his  spare  room,  he  suggests  an  in- 
stant hot  bath.  Men  can  be  trying. 
I  declined  the  bath.  For  how,  I  should 
like  to  know,  could  I  have  a  bath  in  a 
room  that  had  got  no  door  but  slung 
army  blankets,  nor  any  windows  but 
two  pair  of  sketchy  wooden  shutters! 

I  was  much  struck  by  his  house,  and 
my  admiration  for  the  individual  Ger- 
man  increased.  His  government  had 
sent  the  man  up  here  with  seventy 
black  soldiers  a  few  months  before,  and 
he  now  had  had  to  superintend  the 
bidlding  of  the  barracks  for  them,  after 
clearing  the  ground  of  dense  forest, 
and  build  his  own  house  out  of  mere 
planks  and  sheets  of  corrugated  iron; 
and  he  had  done  these  things  alone, 
and  he  had  done  them  well;  he  had  not 
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yet  0ot  so  far  as  finishing  fittings  and 
window  frames,  bat  he  was  busy  at 
them— and  the  luxurious  creature  had 
made  the  windows  for  his  own  room 
and  stretched  across  them  greased 
pai>er,  and  for  his  spare  room,  which 
he  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal,  he  had 
made  a  washhand  stand  and  a  table. 
There  was  no  looking-glass,  but  as  a 
Danish  lady  once  said  anent  the 
absence  of  this  article  in  the  Oayendisb 
Liaboratory,  "That  was  no  matter,  for 
it  would  only  a  disappointment  be." 

After  seeing  my  men  housed,  and 
giving  them  out  their  rations,  I  made  a 
rapid  change  of  raiment,  and  went  out 
on  to  the  yerandah,  and  discoursed  with 
Herr  Liebertz  while  he  made,  in  a  very 
artful  and  professional  way,  a  door. 
He  was  suffering  from  a  very  bad  foot 
arising  from  some  of  the  purulent 
matter  from  a  sore  on  one  of  his  men 
whom  he  was  doctoring  having  got  into 
a  wound  on  his  foot;  he  had  nearly  lost 
his  leg  or,  more  properly  speaking,  his 
life,  for  he  lay  thirteen  days  in  bed,  and 
there  was  no  doctor  nearer  than 
Oameroons  River  to  take  the  leg  off  if 
the  sore  had  turned  to  gangrene.  It 
struck  me  as  a  sharp  contrast  to  the 
Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  with  its  com- 
fortable quarters  and  its  thirteen  doc- 
tors; however,  he  made  nothing  of  it, 
and  hopped  about  in  a  most  energetic 
way,  looking  after  his  seventy  soldiers, 
their  wives  and  families,  giving  them 
out  their  rations,  drilling  them,  and 
everything  else,  and  a  squad  of  black 
laborers  into  the  bargain,  and  was 
hankering  to  do  more.  Many  of  his 
soldiers  were  down  with  bad  feet  in 
consequence  of  the  badness  of  the 
paths  here  about.  These  soldiers  are  a 
mixture  of  Wei  Weis  and  Yorubas; 
they  are  smart  men,  but  the  Fatherland 
has  ordained  that  they  shall  wear 
braces,  and  those  unnecessary  articles, 
for  an  African,  as  soon  as  they  were  off 
guard,  were  worn  flowing  free.  It  was 
most  amusing  to  watch  them  changing 
guard  at  the  guard-house  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  barrack-yard.  The  squad 
going  on  guard  would  muster,  salute, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  then 
march  in  a  rigid  manner  to  the  guard- 


house until  they  got  within  twenty 
yards  of  it  w&ere  there  was  one  of  'those 
Cameroon  slides,  and  then  flounder  and 
flop  for  a  few  seconds  down  it— re-form, 
and  go  on  guard  in  grand  style. 

The  house  at  Buea  faces  the  aforesaid 
barrack-yard,  behind  which  the  ground 
rises  steeply,  in  a  great  band  of  high 
forest,  which  runs  in  tongues  up  into 
the  great  barren  grass  land  above. 
This  rises  like  a  great  wall  and  is  the 
south-east  face  of  the  great  south-east 
crater  of  Mungo.  The  peak  itself  we 
could  not  see  because  that  rises  again, 
above  and  beyond  this  largest  of  the 
seventy  craters,  but  what  we  did  see 
looked  awfuUy  steep  when  you  knew 
you  had  to  go  up  it  The  bare  ne<dL  of 
the  crater  itself  is,  I  am  told,  two  thou- 
sand feet,  and  as  I  looked  up  at  it  I 
remembered  the  words  of  my  kind 
friend  who  landed  me  at  Victoria, 
Captain  Davies:  "Look  here,  now,  you'd 
better  chuck  it  It's  not  a  picnic."  I 
was  much  interested  in  the  account  I 
had  of  the  gallant  opening  up  of  Buea. 
Bush  fighting  in  this  country  is  dread- 
fully dangerous  work;  you  are  hemmed 
in  by  bush  on  a  narrow  path  where  you 
must  pass  in  single  file,  a  target  for  all 
invisible  hidden  natives  crouching  in 
the  dense  undergrowth,  and  the  war 
hedge  I  have  mentioned  was  an  addi- 
tional danger  to  the  attacking  party. 
The  lieutenant  and  <his  party  had,  after 
a  stiff  fight,  succeeded  in  forcing  an 
entrance  through  this,  and  then  their 
ammunition  gave  out  and  they  had  to 
fall  back.  The  Bueans,  regarding  this 
as  their  victory,  rallied,  and  a  chance 
shot  killed  the  lieutenant  instantly.  A 
further  expedition  promptly  went  up 
from  Victoria  and  whipped  the  error 
out  of  Buea's  mind  and  a  good  many 
Bueans  with  it;  but  they  have  evidently 
been  dealt  mercifully  with,  for  their  big 
towns,  Sapa,  etc.,  are  still  standing,  and 
the  natives  come  to  and  fro  into  the 
barrack-yard,  and  down  to  Bu&na  and 
Victoria  markets  in  a  i>erfectly  con- 
tented way-4  great  advantage  to  them. 
I  have  long  thought  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  misconception  at  home 
regarding  many  points  in  this  bush 
fighting.    One  is  that  you  gain  much  by 
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forbidding  the  Importation  to  the 
natives  of  "weapons  of  precision/'  i.e., 
rifles.  I .  have  been  flred  at  by  rifles 
and  muskets,  and  I  prefer  rifles,  as  long 
as  there  are  not  too  many;  but  given  the 
choice  of  being  fired  at,  by  a  bushman, 
with  one  rifle,  or  one  musket,  I  do  not 
think  any  experienced'  coaster  would 
hesitate  for  a  second  In  saying  rifles; 
for  having  a  weapon  of  precision  Is  no 
advantage  to  you  If  you  have  not  got 
precision  yourself,  and  the  untrained 
African  cannot  hit  a  haystack  at  forty 
yards,  except  by  accident,  whereas 
with  a  scatter  gun,  like  a  musket 
loaded  with  a  miscellaneous  collection 
ot  bits  of  iron  pot,  stones,  and 
poisonous  sc^ds,  the  chances  are  he  will 
hit  something,  and  when  you  get  these 
rugged  and  poisonous  abominations 
Into  you,  there  Is  no  chaikce  at  all  but 
wbat  you  will  have  a  nasty,  long-con- 
tinuing wound. 

The  next  morning  I  reconstituted  my 
gang.  Several  of  them  were  complain- 
ing of  hot  foot,  and  abdominal  trouble. 
I  kept  Bum,  Ke  falla,  Charley,  and  the 
cook,  who  gave  himself  great  airs  of 
knowing  all  about  mountains,  having 
been,  he  said,  with  a  government 
expedition  up  a  big  mountain  up  Cam- 
eroons  River,  where  "If  you  fall  down 
one  side  you  die.  If  you  fall  down  other 
side  you  die."  The  officer  gave  me 
some  laborers  to  replace  those  I  sent 
back  to  Victoria,  and  we  started  off,  led 
by  a  black  sergeant,  Sasu,  to  make  a 
camp  at  the  head  of  the  forest  belt. 
This  we  succeeded  In  doing,  after  mak- 
ing a  false  start  up  a  densely  overgrown 
track.  It  poured  with  rain,  of  course, 
a  thing  we  might  hardly  have  noticed, 
so  accustomed  to  this  state  of  weather 
had  we  become,  had  we  not  had  our 
two  flrst  thunderstorms  on  the  moun- 
tain. Never  have  I  seen  anything  like 
the  thunder-storms  Mungo  makes. 
Great  masses  of  blue-black  cloud  used 
to  roll  out  over  the  great  crater  above 
uSr  flashing  lightning  in  their  van,  and 
being  too  heavily  loaded  to  go  to 
sea,  as  tornadoes  should,  simply  sat 
down  and  burst  In  the  forest  The 
sensation  was  not  that  of  having  a 
heavy  storm  burst  over  you  at  all.    You 


felt  you  were  in  its  engine-room,  when 
It  had  brc^en  down  badly.  The  light- 
ning ran  about  the  ground  In  livid 
streams  of  living  death,  and  when  this 
was  over,  the  rain,  if  you  may  call  it 
rain,  when  it  disdains  to  go  Into  details 
of  drops,  makes  such  a  roar  on  the 
forest  trees  that  you  have  to  shout  to 
make  yourself  heard. 

The  forest  belt  Is  of  exceeding  beauty, 
the  lower  slope  of  It  close  to  Buea  has 
groves  of  Inflnltely  stately  great  tree 
ferns,  satin-leaved  begonias,  and  gigan- 
tic ammoms,  and  the  trees  have  a 
luxuriance  of  growth,  and  a  size,  and 
soft  greenness  of  leaf  I  have  never 
ejsewhere  seen.  As  we  went  higher  the 
ferns  grew  less,  and  we  passed  into, 
and  made  our  camp  at,  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  where  a  few  steps  would  take 
you  out  on  to  the  grassrland  belt,  be- 
tween two  long  tongues  of  forest,  every 
branch  and  twig  whereof  was  festooned 
with  long  pale  grey-green  lichen.  But 
where  we  built  our  flre  house  hut,  we 
were  just  below  the  lichens.  Imagine 
a  vast,  apparently  limitless  cathedral, 
with  all  its  countless  thousands  of  col- 
umns covered  with  the  most  exquisite 
dark-green,  large-fronded  moss,  with 
here  and  there  In  it  a  delicate  fern  for 
decoration.  The  white  wool  mist  came 
down  from  the  grass  land,  stealing  Into 
the  forest,  creeping  and  twining  round, 
and  streaming  through  the  columns, 
sweeping  over  us  in  sheets,  and  wrap- 
ping us  In  Its  chill,  clammy  embrace, 
now  receding,  now  advancing,  until  it 
closed  in,  and  made  the  atmosphere 
all  its  own;  but,  ah  me!  who  can  tell 
the  glory,  and  the  welrdness  and  the 
charm,  a  charm  that  calls  you  every 
hour  you  are  away  from  those  West 
African  forests. 

I  will  not  say  that  forest  camp  was 
comfortable,  but  It  would  have  been  far 
less  so  had  I  not  recently  had  a  grand 
education  In  bush  life  from  the  Fans, 
and  so  knew  of  a  certain  tree,  the  pith 
whereof  you  can  always  make  a  fire 
with,  'let  it  rain  never  so  heavily,  and 
I  also  knew  that,  although  you  yourself 
could  get  on  all  right  without  a  shelter, 
your  flre  could  not  in  bad  weather,  and 
must  have  a  house  built  for  It.   My  men 
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were  a  set  of  fleml-edncated  blacks,  who 
liad  always  been  accustomed  to  be 
looked  after,  and  fed  like  so  many 
chUdren,  and  I  soon  recognized  that, 
although  Bum  was  an  honest,  sober, 
strong  fellow,  he  was  too  easy-going  to 
keep  order.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
of&cer  at  Buea  had  lent  me  a  regulation 
camp  bed,  and  so  imbued  was  this  thing 
with  the  military  spirit,  that  it  exas- 
perated me;  nothing  but  a  sincere 
regard  for  the  owner,  William,  emperor 
of  Germany,  restrained  me  from  boring 
holes  right  through  the  bed,  for  the 
waterproof  ground  sheet  Herr  yon 
Lucke  had  lent  me  had  had  a  label  sewn 
on  to  it,  hence  it  leaked,  and  the  water 
besides  drove  in  under  it,  when  it  was 
mounted  on  stakes  over  the  bed  as  a 
shelter,  so  the  bed  was  half  its  time  a 
water  tank.  "My  orders  are  to  be 
waterproof,"  said  the  bed,  "and  water- 
proof ru  be."  I  made  several  powerful 
disparaging  remarks  to  it  for  its  rigid 
adherence  to  duty,  and  tilted  it  over  to 
empty  its  water  out,  repeatedly,  and 
left  It  behind  in  the  forest  camp,  when, 
on  the  next  morning,  we  started  to 
make  a  camp  up  in  the  south-east 
crater. 

I  had  taken  compass  bearings,  and 
formed  a  plan  of  attack  on  the  g^reat 
crater  wall,  during  a  temporary  sur- 
cease of  rain  the  previous  evening,  and 
we  all  went  off  in  high  spirits,  for  it 
was  a  flue,  sunny  day.  Little  good  It 
was  to  us,  however.  We  made  our  way 
through  the  wet,  waist-high,  jungle 
grass,  over  the  rocky  hummoclcs,  and 
the  still  rockier  watercourses  between 
them,  to  the  foot  of  the  wall.  When  we 
had  nearly  reached  this  I  observed  a 
halt  being  made,  and,  coming  up  with 
the  others,  found  ''Monrovia  Boy" 
down  a  hole,  a  deep  blow-hole,  looking 
fbr  water.  I  then  learnt,  for  the  first 
time,  that  we  were  utterly  without 
water,  and  there  was  none  to  be  got 
nearer  than  the  stream  down  at  Buea. 

The  suppression  of  this  piece  of  infor- 
mation was  evidently  a  trick  of  my 
men,  who  thought  that,  when  I  found 
this  water  palaver  out,  I  should  return, 
and  they  should  go  safely  home,  and 
get  their  pay,  and  live  happily  ever 


after,  without  facing  the  traditional 
horrors  and  dangers  of  the  peak.  I  did 
not  enter  into  this  view,  but  saw,  unless 
the  affair  was  Instantly  tackled,  It 
meant  failure,  so  I  at  once  sent  the  most 
reliable  :boy  down  'to  Buea,  with  a  note 
asking  for  five  demijohns  of  water,  and 
I  sent  three  other  boys  back  to  th« 
forest  camp,  one  with  orders  to  bring 
at  once  four  bottles  of  soda  water  I  had 
left  there,  and  the  others  to  bring  up  the 
demijohns  of  water  to  us  the  next  day; 
I  started  up  the  wall,  followed  by  Zenia 
and  Black  Boy.  The  others  said  they 
would  come  on  with  the  soda  water, 
and  sat  down. 

The  wall  is  not  hard  climbing.  Seen 
from  below,  it  looks  almost  vertical,  but 
it  is  not,  and  it  also  looks  most  Impres- 
sive from  its  enormous  breadth,  making 
an  entire  face  tor  this  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

It  is  covered  with  short,  yellowish 
grass,  through  which  the  cinder4ike 
lava  rock  protrudes.  To  the  right  and 
left  of  where  I  was  there  were  two 
chasms,  or  scars,  in  its  face,  looking 
like  gigantic  quarries,  and  I  made  my 
way  towards  the  left-hand  one  and 
skirted  its  rim.  Soon  the  hot  suOt 
which  was  reflected  back  by  the  rock, 
burnt  my  face  mercilessly,  and  I 
thought,  as  there  was  lots  of  time,  for 
we  were  only  going  to  the  crater  at>ove 
to  camp  that  day,  I  would  rest,  and  I 
did,  close  to  another  blow-hole.  Zenfa 
soon  joined  me,  and  flung  himself  down 
on  the  ground.  "Where  them  Bla<ft 
boy  live?"  said  I.  "Black  boy  say  he 
tire  too  much,"  said  Zenia,  and  I 
looked  down  to  see  what  had  become  of 
the  rest  of  my  Pappenheimers;  there 
they  were,  still  sitting,  looking  like 
little  dolls  in  the  ^stance  below;  below 
them  again  was  the  forest-belt  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  and  then  Buea 
station  looking  like  littie  dolls'  houses. 
Buea  evidentiy  stands  on  a  shelf,  and 
the  plain  round  it  runs  along  the  moun- 
tain side  for  miles  to  the  N.NJB.  and 
S.S.W.,  a  strange  looking  bit  of  country, 
clad  with  low  bush,  out  of  which  rise 
isolated  great  white-stemmed  cotton* 
trees;  here  and  there  curled  up  little 
blue  whiffs  of  smoke  from  the  native 
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tx>wiiB— towns  which,  beyond  <Sappa, 
to  the  N.B.  and  N.N.B.,  liave  not  yet 
been  visited  by  white  men.  Below  this 
plain  was  a  dense  belt  of  forest,  and 
below  and  beyond  this  stretched  the 
mangrove  swamps,  fringing  the  rivers 
and  creeks,  of  the  Great  Cameroons 
estuary.  This  scene  was  a  typical 
instance  of  the  peculiar  quality  of 
beauty  you  often  get  In  West  Africa, 
namely,  colossal  sweeps  of  color.  The 
mangrove  swamiw  looked  that  day 
like  one  vast  damson-colored  carpet, 
threaded  with  silver  where  the  waiter- 
ways  ran  through  it,  spread  at  the  foot 
of  the  great  mountain.  Far  away  east- 
ward are  seen  the  abrupt,  strange 
forms  of  that  range  of  mountains,  of 
which  we  have  many  names  but  little 
knowledge,  the  Rumbi,  or  Omon,— 
which  I  have  certain  reasons  to  believe 
are  a  continuous  chain  with  my  well- 
beloved  Sierra  del  Crystal.  After  tak- 
ing bearings  of  two  noteworthy  peaks 
among  them,  I  turned  my  face  to  the 
wall,  and  went  on  up,  expressing  a  wish 
to  Zenla  that  those  men  would  hurry 
up,  to  which  he  sagely  replied,  '^Softly, 
softtly,  still  hurts  the  snail,"'  The 
reflected  sun  from  the  rocks  was  trying, 
but  the  air  was  cool,  and  with  a  keen 
N.E.  wind— a  wind,  I  may  remark,  that 
seems  to  be  always  tearing  across  the 
Peak,  for  I  And  since  I  have  read  Bur- 
ton on  my  return  to  England  that  he 
met  it  on  the  other  face.  I  should  not 
wonder  if  it  is  made  here,  considering 
the  vileness  of  the  other  sorts  of 
weather  Mungo  makes.  I  gradually 
made  my  way,  now  angling  away  to  the 
right,  until  I  came  into  a  great  lane, 
walled  rather  neatly  with  rock,  as  if  it 
had  been  made  by  human  hands.  This 
ran  up  and  down  the  mountain  face, 
nearly  vertically  in  places,  at  a  stiff 
angle  always,  but  it  was  easier  going 
up  the  lane,  because  it  was  sheltered  by 
the  walls  from  the  wind.  When  I 
reached  the  top  of  it,  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain  wall,  I  found  myself  facing 
a  great  rock-encumbered  plain,  across 
the  other  side  of  which  rose  the  great, 

1  An  old,  oommon  natlTe  prorerb,  meaninS* 
liow«Ter  little  yon  hnrry  a  inftil  yoa  inoommode 
It. 


many-pointed  mass  of  the  Peak,  ab- 
ruptly. Three  rough  cones  were 
evidently  higher  than  their  comrades. 
This  plain  was  now  free  from  mist,  but 
miert  hung,  and  wandered  across  the 
grey  summits,  and  the  wall,  from 
which  they  rose.  Anxious  to  look 
towards  the  sea,  I  made  my  way 
towards  the  S.W.  end  of  the  wall  I  had 
ascended,  which  was  the  highest  part 
of  it,  and  when  I  got  there  I  was  re- 
warded for  all  and  everything. 

Some  ten  thousand  feet  below  me  lay 
Ambas  Bay,  with  its  diadem  of 
forested  foot-hills  of  Mungo,  and  its 
ornaments  of  rocky  islands.  The  sea 
looked  like  a  plain  of  frosted  silver,  and 
across  it,  out  in  the  west,  barely  twenty 
miles  distant,  rose  Fernando  Po  to  its 
ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety 
feet,  with  that  majestic  grace  peculiar 
to  a  volcanic  island.  To  the  S.B.  was 
the  glorious  stretch  of  Cameroons 
estuary,  with  a  line  of  white  cloud 
lying  along  the  course,  Cameroons 
River,  but  the  Bimbla,  and  Mungo 
Rivers,  gleamed  clear.  In  one  of  the 
chasms  of  the  crater  wall,  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  one  furthest  to  the  left, 
there  was  a  tornado  thunder-storm 
brewing,  and  seemingly  hanging  on  to, 
or  streaming  out  of,  the  mountain  side. 
A  soft,  biUowy  mass  of  dense,  cream- 
colored  cloud,  with  flashes  of  golden 
lightning  playing  about  in  it,  with  soft 
growls  of  thunder.  As  I  stood,  spell- 
bound, watching,  I  saw  the  white  mist 
steal  up  from  the  mangrove  swamps, 
growing  rose-color  in  the  light  of  the 
setting  sun  as  it  swept  upwards  over 
the  purple,  high  forest.  In  the  heavens 
above  me  was  a  vividly  colored  rain- 
bow, one  arm  of  which  was  behind  the 
peak,  the  other  in  the  sea  of  mist  below, 
and  the  mist  rose,  and  rose,  turning  from 
pale  rose  to  lavender,  and  then,  when 
the  shadow  of  the  great  mountain  fell 
on  it,  to  a  dull,  leaden  grey.  It  was 
soon  at  my  feet,  level  with  the  top  of 
the  wall  on  which  I  stood,  and  then 
flowed  over  into  the  crater  plain,  and 
then  everything  was  shut  out,  save  the 
two  summits— Cameroons  close  to  me, 
and  Clarence  on  Fernando  Po.  These 
two  stood  out  alone,  like  two  great 
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niountaln  Island  masses  made  of  iron, 
irlslng  from  a  formless,  silken  sea.  The 
space  around  was  boundless,  infinite; 
there  was  neither  sound,  nor  color,  and 
nothing  with  definite  form,  save  these. 
It  was  like«a  vision,  and.  fascinated  jne 
as  I  stood  with  nothing  but  the  power 
to  gaze  on  it,  and  the  feeling  of  grati- 
tude at  being  allowed  to  do  so,  until  the 
memory  of  those  anything  but  sublime 
men  of  mine  came  into  my  wool-gather- 
ing mind,  -and  I  turned  and  scuttled  off, 
like  an  agitated  ant  left  alone  in  a  dead 
universe,  with  the  knee  deep  mist  fiying 
from  my  swinging  skirts.  I  soon 
picked  up  the  place  I  had  ascended  by, 
and  went  down  over,  with  three  times 
the  rapidity,  and  ten  times  the 
scratches  and  grazes  that  I  had  got  in 
coming  up.  I  soon  found  the  place 
Where  I  had  left  Zenia,  but  there  was 
no  Zenia  there,  nor  any  response  to  my 
bush-caH  for  him.  So  I  did  not  wait 
to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory,  but 
in  the  rapidly  fading  light  went  on, 
and  came  upon  the  place  where  I  had 
left  the  men,  but  there  were  no  men;  I 
did  not  erect  a  monument  to  them, 
though  I  am  afraid  I  wished  they  were 
in  a  condition  to  require  it.  The  air 
was  full  of  white  mist  now,  but  there 
was  enough  light  to  see  the  rocks  I  had 
made  note  of,  and  the  trodden  down 
grass.  Shortly  after  this,  I  found 
Zenia,  lost  on  his  own  account,  and  dis- 
tinctly quaint  in  manner.  Then  I 
remembered  I  had  been  warned  that 
Zenia  was  slightly  crazy,  and  this 
seemed  confirmed  when  I  found  he  had, 
Earlier  in  the  afternoon,  given  Black 
Boy  my  bag  and  taken  in  exchange  for 
it  a  broken  lantern  with  no  candle  in 
it,  and  the  lid  of  a  saucepan— a  pretty 
outfit  to  spend  the  night  with.  In  this 
country! 

The  moving  moon  went  up  the  sky 

And  nowhere  did  abide, 
Softly  she  was  going  up 

And  a  star  or  two  beside. 

Only  she  was  a  young,  and  inefficient 
rnoon^  and  as  I  have  said  before,  it  was 
misty,  and  Zenia  and  I  had  a  fine, 
variegated  set  of  athletic  experiences 
before  we  found  our  entrance  in  the 


forest  wall  to  our  camp,  a  thing  at  the 
best  of  times  about  sA  easy  as  to  find  a 
rabbit  hole;  but  we  did  it,  about  11.30 
P.M.,  and  there  were  the  men,  safe  and 
comforta/ble,  round  the  forest  camp 
fire.    ' 

I  draw  a  veil  over  the  rest  of  that 
night,  particularly  over  my  observa- 
tions to  the  men.  They,  each  and 
every  one,  said  it  was  *'not  him  but  the 
other  Boy  who  got  fright  too  much." 
I  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  next  day, 
which  we  spent  waiting  for  the  water, 
etc.,  to  come  up  from  Buea,  but  I  shall 
never  forget  how  glad  we  were  to  get 
it,  for  its  absence  meant  not  only  the 
absence  of  water  to  drink,  but  the  ab- 
sence of  food,  and  for  me,  the  terrible 
deprivation  of  tea.  Of  course  I  gave 
the  men  some  of  my  scant  store  of 
tinned  food,  a  doubtful  kindness,  as  it 
was  salt-herring.  However,  the  water 
came,  and  with  the  men  who  brought 
it  I  sent  down  Black  Boy  and  Charles, 
who  were  complaining  of  being  sick; 
they  did  not  want  to  fso^  but  I  was 
firm,  for  I  had  no  intention  of  starting 
a  sanatorium  in  that  crater  above. 

The  next  morning  off  we  started 
again.  It  was  fine,  but  when  we  were 
half  way  up  the  waU,  I  needless  to  say 
severely  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the 
expedition,  and  not  going  wandering 
off  ahead,  like  a  hen  turkey,  as  on  the 
previous  occasion.  It  poured  in  tor- 
rents, and  the  bitter  wind  swept  across 
the  face  of  the  mountain  Mde  seemingly 
intent  on  tearing  us  off,  or  falling  that, 
chilling  us  to  death  where  we  were. 
However,  in  due  course  up  we  got  into 
the  crater,  which  was,  this  day,  a  swirl- 
ing, seething  cauldron  of  wind-torn 
mist.  I  really  believe  if  my  men  had 
been  left  to  their  own  devices,  they 
would  have  simply  sunk  down  and 
died,  more  AfHoa/no,  for  they  were  fairly 
stupefied  with  the  cold.  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  urging  them  towards  a 
great  mass  of  rock,  which  I  had  ob- 
served on  my  previous  visit,  and  which 
lies  away  to  the  left  in  the  crator  plain. 
However,  I  got  them  there,  and  then 
opened  the  two  loads  of  beautiful, 
thick  army  blainkets  the  German  officer 
had  kindly  lent  usi    I  wrapped  one 
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round  each  man,  and  gave  them  a  tot 
of  raw  mm,  and  then  tore  down  a  lot 
of  the  scraggy,  dry  bush  that  grows, 
or  more  properly  speaking  has  grown 
here,  for  it  is  dead  and  as  dry  as  tinder, 
and  getting  some  dry  lichen  from  under 
the  rock,  and  some  matches  out  of  my 
soap-box,  carefully  treasured  in  the 
breast  of  my  blouse,  I  made  a  fire— it, 
soon  blazed  under  the  shelter  of  the 
rocks,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  men 
revived,  and  I  got  them  to  make  more 
fires,  and  then  grabbed  a  blanket  from 
under  the  outspread  umbrella  I  had 
sheltered  them  with,  and  sat  down,  and 
shivered. 

We  sx)ent  an  awful  night,  a  night  of 
cold,  wet,  miscellaneous  misery,  and 
particularly  afflicted  with  smoke,  for 
the  wood  of  these  stunted  bushes  round 
here  is  of  a  resinous  and  aromatic 
nature.  It  sounds  nice,  but  It  is  not, 
for  the  smoke  brings  tears  into  your 
eyes,  and  there  is  too  much  of  it.  The 
boys  gathered  closely  round  each  fire, 
and  came  near  being  suffocated,  every 
few  seconds  one  or  the  other  of  them 
would  scramble  up,  and  go  apart,  and 
cough  out  smoke  like  a  novice  in  the 
profession  of  fire-eating.  I  made  an 
heroic  resolve— my  resolves  are  always 
good,  my  performances  never— I  would 
keep  awake  all  night  and  see  the  fires 
were  kept  up,  and  rouse  any  man  who 
might  catch  alight,  from  huddling  into 
his  fire;  and  reflecting  that  you  may  as 
well  do  all  you  can  to  make  yourself 
comfortable,  in  a  place  like  this,  safely 
relying  on  nature  to  see  that  you  do  not 
get  sufficient  luxury  to  really  injure 
your  moral  fibre,  I  took  my  little  wood 
chop-box,  with  its  magnificent  inscribed 
lid— "an  Hoch  wohl  ge  borenen  Frei 
herr  von  Stettin,"  and  settled  it,  with 
much  trouble  and  bits  of  rock,  for  there 
wasn't  a  level  place  the  size  of  a  six- 
penny piece,  against  what  I  regarded  as 
a  charming  tree,  a  sorely  stunted 
weather-worn  tree,  but  Just  the  proper 
angle  to  lean  against,  and  covered  with 
a  cushion  of  soft  lichen.  I  must  have 
dropped  off  to  sleep,  for  it  was  2.15 
A.M.  when  I  woke  up,  and  found  out 
that  wretched  tree's  true  nature.  The 
miserable  vegetable  was  nothing  better 


than  a  water  spout  The  rain  had  run 
down  the  moss  and  into  my  blanket 
and  me,  penetrating  to  the  spine,  and 
forming  a  pool  to  keep  my  feet  in,  in 
the  little  hollow  in  the  rock.  I  arose, 
very  stiffly,  and  putting  a  lot  of  wood 
from  the  pile  the  men  had  made,  into 
Zenia  and  Ke  f alla's  fire,  I  sat  down  as 
close  to  it  as  possible,  to  windward,  and, 
pulling  the  blanket  over  my  head  to 
keep  off  the  smoke,  which  I  could  not 
stand  because  it  Irritated  my  eyes,  be- 
fore dawn  came  I  fell  asleep  three 
separate  times,  and  on  to  the  fire,  which 
I  should  most  certainly  have  put  out 
like  a  bucket  of  water,  had  not  the 
smother  I  occasioned  roused  Zenia  and 
Ke  f  aUa  who  got  me  off  it. 

The  dawn  broke  grey  and  cheerless, 
but  the  men  were  revived  by  their 
warm  night's  rest,  and  quite  cheerful, 
and  after  giving  breakfast  I  asked  for 
volunteers  to  come  up  the  final  stage. 
Bum  and  Zenia  volunteered,  and  we 
JuBt  took  with  us  my  little  black  bag 
with  some  food  in  it,  and  I  insisted  on 
their  taking  two  blankets,  against  their 
will  of  course,  for  they  were  im- 
provident creatures;  they  had,  I  found, 
sold  the  two  blankets  apiece  I  had 
given  them  at  Buea,  so  had  we  not  had 
the. army  blankets  to  use  we  should 
have  failed  miserably. 

The  crater  plain  is  a  broken  bit  of 
country  with  rocky  mounds,  slightly 
overgrown  with  tufts  of  grass;  here 
and  there  bog-like  patches,  with  tufts 
of  rushes,  and  among  the  rocks 
sorely  afflicted  shrubs  of  yellow  broom, 
and  the  aromatic  wood-shrub,  which 
blooms  with  a  lovely  big  yellow 
fiower,  like  a  large  wild  rose— one  might 
think  that  the  race  of  shrubs  were 
dying  out,  for  for  one  Uving  one  there 
are  twenty  skeletons  which  fall  to 
pieces  at  a  touch.  The  trend  of  the 
ground  is  down-hill  at  first,  although 
you  are  all  the  time  going  over,  or 
scrambling  round,  rocky  hummocks. 
Then  the  general  level  is  flat,  and  then 
you  commence  to  go  up  again,  and  are 
soon  on  the  peak  wall. 

I. steered  N.W.W.  until  we  struck  the 
face  of  the  peak,  and  then  comes  a  stiff, 
rough  climb,  and  we  keep  as  straight 
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up  as  circumstances  allow,  for  strange 
ribs  of  rotten  rock  come  straight  down. 
The  higher  we  got  the  more  tiresome 
they  became,  cmmbllng  Into  dust,  so 
rotten  and  weather-eaten  are  they. 
Bum  got  half-a-dozen  falls  on  his  way 
up,  and  after  two  hours  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  Zenla  collapsed  from  the  cold  and 
the  climbing.  We  made  him  wrap  him- 
self up,  and  tucked  him  In  out  of  the 
wind  among  some  rocks,  and  I  and  Bum 
went  on.  When  we  were  some  eight 
hundred  feet  or  more  from  the  summit, 
the  ley  Iron-grey  mist  that  had  been 
lurking  in  all  the  clefts  of  the  moun- 
tain, apparently  watching  us,  came 
curling  and  waving  round  the  rocks 
above,  like  some  savage  monster  de- 
fending them  from  intruders,  and, 
hitching  myself  on  to  some  rocks,  I  took 
compass  bearings,  and  careful  notes  of 
local  peculiarities,  to  note  our  own 
path,  and  Zenia's  position.  Bum 
elected  now  to  fall  for  the  third  time- 
he  had  been  with  two  expeditions  before 
from  the  Babundl  face— and  he  wrapped 
himself  in  his  blanket,  and  I  turned  my 
face  to  the  mist  and  went  up  into  it. 
The  scene  was  weirdly  wild  and 
desolate,  the  black  grey  dead  cinder  and 
rock  showing  at  one's  feet,  and  every 
now  and  again  when  the  mist  was  torn 
and  driven  by  the  fearful  wind,  away 
on  every  side  appeared  great  wild  walls 
and  peaks  as  black  as  night.  After  an 
hour  I  observed  with  Joy,  a  bottle,  an 
empty  one— but  nevertheless  a  great 
comfort,  for  it  showed  me  I  was  on  the 
track  of  the  first  successful  expedition 
to  reach  the  peak  from  this  side,  that 
of  the  first  lieutenant,  and  doctor  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty's  Ship  Hyaena.  A 
break  in  the  mist  showed  a  great  crag 
away  to  the  right  and  I  made  for  It, 
thinking  It  was  the  right  one.  When  a 
third  of  the  way  up,  another  break  in 
the  mist  showed  me  that  this  was  not 
the  case,  and  that  the  next  one  was 
higher,  and  I  scrambled  away  and  got 
on  the  face  of  this  new  one,  and  after 
a  hard  time,  got  up  it  and  saw  the  cairn 
which  I  am  told  contains  a  tin  box 
wherein  passes  left  by  those  who  have 
previously  ascended  have  been  now 
carefully  stowed  by  some  kind-hearted 


German  explorer,  and  I  observed  more 
bottles.  I  had  no  bottles  to  contribute 
to  the  collection,  and  did  not  Interfere 
with  the  cairn,  save  to  add  a  few  rocks 
to  It,  and  taking  specimens,  and  putting 
my  card  among  them,  merely  as  a  com- 
plimentary call  on  Mungo,  for  long  ere 
now  It  must  be  pulp. 

As  the  weather  consisted  of  a  hurri- 
cane raging  in  a  fog,  and  there  was  not 
a  view  to  be  got  In  any  direction,  I  felt 
heartily  disappointed,  for  my  motive 
was  by  no  means  the  legitimate  motive 
for  a  mountaineer,  I  only  went  up  In  the 
hope  of  getting  a  view  that  would  give 
an  Idea  of  the  way  the  country  was 
made  towards  the  estuaries  of  the  Rio 
del  Rey  and  Calabar.  I  had  often  JMen 
the  summit  of  Mungo  fjoum  Okyon,  up 
the  Old  CaialMnr,  und  I  hoped  to  be  able 
to  fill  in  my  knowledge  with  the  details 
of  this  end  of  the  country. 

I  got  down  to  Bum,  and  as  the  mist 
came  round  us  I  was  In  a  fearful  fidget 
about  finding  Zenla,  but  we  did  at  last, 
and  then  I  sat  down  among  the  rocks, 
and  we  three  lunched  on  the  contents 
of  the  black  bag,  which  included  a 
bottle  of  beer  Herr  von  Lleberts  had 
kindly  sent  up  to  me  with  the  other 
stores.  While  we  were  doing  this. 
Bum  drew  my  attention  to  a  strange 
funnel-shaped  black  phenomenon  In  the 
clouds  away  to  the  north-east,  a  water- 
spout I  presume.  We  hurried  on,  down 
over  the  rocks,  In  hope  of  getting  Into 
the  crater  before  the  mist,  and  partially 
succeeded;  but  no  sooner  were  we  half 
way  across  the  plain,  than  It  closed  In 
round  us,  but  we  had  seen  the  camp-site 
clearly  enough  to  enable  us1:o  steer  for 
it,  and  reached  It  safely.  The  men  had 
kept  the  fires  blazing,  and  I  Instantly 
noted  a  dreadful  smell  of  burning 
negro.  It  was  cook,  who  was  sound 
asleep  in  front  of  one  of  them,  with  a 
bit  of  burning  wood  smouldering  in  his 
hair. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  an  account 
of  our  dilemmas  and  dlsastere  during 
our  descent,  which  was  far  worse  than 
the  ascent.  The  misadventures  of  that 
hardy  mountaineer  the  cook,  would 
alone  fill  a  folio  volume.  We  went 
down  to  the  forest  camp,  stayed  a  night 
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there,  it  poared,  etc.;  then  down  to 
Buea,  it  poured  again;  and  then  in  one 
day's  march  down  from  Buea  to  Vic- 
toria, for  I  was  not  anxious  to  revisit 
BnAna,  and  it  poured  worse. 

I  carefully  timed  my  own  arrival  to 
take  place  after  dark,  but  before  dinner, 
at  Government  House,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  find  on  my  arrival  there,  by 
the  back  way,  that  do  one  was  back 
from  the  government  olBce  in  town.  I 
asked  Idabea,  on  the  spot,  for  tea,  and 
that  excellent  steward  said  nothlag, 
but  rushed  off;  in  a  few  seconds  there 
was  a  great  uproar  in  the  room  above, 
and  water  streamed  through  the  ceiling 
of  the  dining-room.  "No  use  trifling 
about  tea,"  Idabea  thought,  "what  you 
want  is  a  bath,"  and  by  the  time  Herr 
von  Lucke  returned  I  had  made  myself 
as  presentable  as  I  could,  and  he  also 
had  the  cold  intellectual  pleasure  of 
finding  his  prophecy  realized.  I  had 
got  a  cold,  one  of  the  most  terrific  colds 
in  the  head  of  modem  times.  I  cannot 
express  my  gratitude  for  all  the  kind- 
ness and  assistance  I  received  from  the 
German  officers,  assistance  without 
which,  I  should  certainly  never  have 
got  anything  beyond  a  foot  view  of  the 
Peak,  and  probably  have  died  in  the 
bargain;  and  I  hope  this  recital  of  the 
tiresomeness  of  my  men  may  not  be 
taken  as  a  sweeping  accusation  of  West 
Coast  natives,  in  general;  these  men 
were  all  good  in  their  way,  always 
cheerful,  obliging,  and  obedient;  they 
were  fair  specimens  of  the  Coast  porter; 
a  race  it  is  nothing  dess  than  murder  for 
a  white  man  to  take  into  the  bush, 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  look  after  them, 
their  food,  and  their  feet 


From  Ohamben*  Journal. 
IK  A  NOBWEQIAN  FABUHOUSE. 

BY  JOHN  BICKEBDTKE. 

Our  farmhouse  is  placed  on  a  slope, 
facing  the  south,  and  trending  down 
to  the  small,  shallow,  weedy  sheets  of 
water  where  trout  are  rising.  These 
lochans,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed 
in  Scotland,  are  fed  by  the  overflow 


stream  from  the  great- lake,  which  is 
held  up  by  a  natural  dam  of  rock,  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  high,  and  cross- 
ing the  valley  for,  perhaps,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  All  around  are  mountains, 
some  clothed  almost  to  their  summits 
with  pine-trees,  others  more  rugged 
and  wild.  There  are  half-a-doron  small 
wooden  houses  within  sight;  each 
owned  by  a  more  or  less  prosperous 
farmer.  Our  host  is  a  well-to-do  man, 
and  with  a  family  of  two  big,  broad- 
shouldered  sons— each  two  inches  taller 
tbaB  their  father— and  three  strapping 
wenches  of  daughters.  They  lead  a 
patriarchal  life  te  this  wilderness,  and 
have  no  difficulty  in  Ti  ijuiilni^  the  wolf 
from  the  door. 

It  is  a  peaceful  summer's  evening  as 
our  stolkjaerres  are  dragged  up  the 
rough  road  which  winds  round  the 
hillocky  slope.  The  painted,  wooden 
farmhouse  Is  built  on  massive  stone 
foundations;  the  portion  below  the 
woodwork  being  devoted  to  a  kitchen 
and  brew-house  in  summer,  a  store  in 
winter.  Opposite  the  three  rough  stone 
steps,  which  lead  up  to  the  entrance,  is 
a  smaller,  one-storied  building,  thatched 
with  Mrch  bark  held  down  by  sods  of 
turf.  One  room  of  this  is  used  as  an 
extra  sleeping  apartment,  while  in  the 
other  are  the  spinning-wheels  and  the 
loom.  A  hundred 'yards  down  the  slope 
is  a  new  bam,  of  which  Herr  Ole  Is 
very  proud;  for  it  is  neatly  made  of 
massive  planks  and  timbers,  and  roofed 
in  with  carefully  cut  slabs  of  stone, 
about  two  feet  square,  placed  diamond 
fashion:  a  bam  that  will  last  out  three 
generations  of  men.  Some  children  are 
playing  with  a  cream-colored  foal,  and 
another  foal  is  Just  coming  out  of  the 
room  where  the  spinning-wheels  are 
kept,  and  down  the  steps. 

The  work  is  over  for  the  day,  and  the 
family  come  out  to  greet  us,  though  we 
are  unexpected.  We  flnd  out  after- 
wards that  we  are  the  first  English 
who  have  ever  entered  the  house  or, 
indeed,  been  seen  by  its  inmates.  Our 
guide  and  driver,  Sivert,  tells  Herr  Ole 
that  we  have  come  to  fish  the  big  lake 
behind  that  great  natural  dam,  and 
would  be  glad  of  a  bed  and  supper. 
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This  hospitality  is  accorded  us  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  and  I  am  shown 
into  a  large  room,  perhaps  twenty  feet 
square.  The  furniture  consists  of  a 
bare  table;  a  sort  of  wooden  sleeplng- 
boz,  five  feet  four  inches  long,  filled 
with  straw;  an  unvarnished  wooden 
chair,  and  a  low  bench  fixed  to  the  wall 
round  two  sides  of  the  room.  On  it  are 
the  gaily  painted  boxes  of  the  family; 
each  member  apparently  having  his  or 
her  private  chest  bearing  the  name, 
place  of  abode,  and  date  of  birth  of  its 
owner,  along  with  some  more  or  less 
barbaric  design.  On  a  row  of  pegs 
placed  not  far  from  the  ceiling,  and  ex- 
tending nearly  round  the  apartment, 
hang  the  Sunday  clothes  of  the  family, 
a  suit  to  each  peg;  the  trousers'  legs 
dangling  down,  and,  late  on  in  the  dusk, 
looking  as  if  some  unfortunate  people 
had  hung  themselves  in  a  row. 

There  is  no  carpet,  no  wall-paper,  no 
lath  nor  plaster.  All  is  good  honest 
wood;  above,  below,  and  all  around;  no 
varnish,  no  polish,  no  stain,  no  paint- 
not  even  on  the  furniture.  No  two- 
penny -  halfpenny  one  -  inch  weather 
boarding,  or  half-inch  match-boards 
as  we  use  in  England,  but  great  solid 
planks  and  boards  which  will  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  centuries.  On  the 
windows  and  doors  alone  is  a  little 
paint— a  kind  of  white  enamel.  In  a 
comer  of  the  room  stands  a  very  old 
kettledrum,  and  how  and  why  such  an 
Instrument  of  warfare  has  i  place  in 
this  peaceful  dwelling  is  for  the  time 
beyond  my  comprehension.  There  are 
two  big  windows,  in  one  of  which  a 
pane  of  glass  is  wanting,  and  Slvert 
tells  me  that  the  family  are  greatly  con- 
cerned thereat;  on  my  account  be  it 
understood,  for  much  ventilation  is 
deemed  an  evil  thing  out  here.  An 
oval  rusty  tea-tray  is  leaning  against 
the  wall.  It  fits  the  window  so  far  as 
tops  and  sides  are  concerned,  leaving 
ample  room  for  fresh  air  at  the  comers, 
so  the  matter  is  soon  settled. 

There  is  a  pretty  rustic  scene  taking 
place  outside  the  window,  which  would 
require  the  pen  of  a  Richard  Jefferies 
to  properly  describe.  One  of  those 
miniature  cows  which  are  found  among 
the  mountains— a  light  fawn  color  and 


well  bred— is  standing  by  the  side  of 
the  palings  which  fence  in  a  small 
potato  plot;  it  wears  a  sort  of  bridle, 
with  reins,  made  of  fishing-line,  by 
which  a  maiden  is  holding  it.  Seated 
on  an  upturned  pail  is  one  of  the 
farmer's  broad-shouldered  sons,  who 
is  endeavoring  to  milk  the  cow,  which 
kicks  at  intervals,  for  the  poor  creature 
is  HI,  her  udder  tender,  and  the  opera- 
tion painful.  Another  girl  is  standing 
by  the  side  of  the  animal,  leaning  across 
its  neck  to  keep  it  quiet,  chatting  the 
while.  Presently,  the  aged  grand- 
father, with  long  flowing  hair,  and 
teeth  brown  and  worn  down  by  con- 
stant chewing  of  tobacco,  comes  wan- 
dering up  with  the  feeble  and  uncertain 
steps  of  age.  The  cow  will  not  yield 
milk;  no,  not  even  to  the  old  man,  who 
takes  his  place  on  the  upturned  pail, 
moistening  his  hands;  but  his  oft  prac- 
tised, though  dirty  fingers  are  of  no 
avail,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  re- 
fractory invalid  is  led  off  in  more  or 
less  disgrace.  Secretly,  I  am  glad  that 
the  milk  we  look  for  presently  at  tea- 
time  has  not  come  from  this  particular 
source. 

There  is  no  hand-basin  in  my  room, 
and  no  water,  so  i  call  Sivert,  tell  him 
of  my  wants,  and  presently  Sameline, 
the  farmer's  wife,  appears  with  a  basin 
of  water,  which  she  puts  down  on  a 
chair  and  retires.  Soap  and  towels  are 
apparently  unneeded  in  this  primitive 
land,  but  they  are  also  forthcoming 
through  the  medium  of  Sivert.  I  note 
that  the  slice  off  a  bar  of  mottled  soap, 
produced  for  my  e8i)ecial  benefit  from 
the  depths  of  one  of  those  big  boxes, 
is,  during  our  stay  In  the  house,  bor- 
rowed whenever  any  member  of  the 
family  wants  to  wash  his  hands.  In 
the  midst  of  my  ablutions,  one  of  the 
sons  strolls  in  unannounced,  sits  on  a 
box  and  watches  me.  I  know  exactly 
six  words  of  Norwegian,  so  I  try  their 
effect  on  him,  which  is  not  exactly 
electrical.  As  Sivert  afterwards  ex- 
plains to  me,  "When  you  talk  Norwe- 
gian dey  do  tink  you  talk  English,  and 
so  dey  no  try  to  understand,"  which 
is  very  stupid  of  them. 

We  have  brought  with  us  eggs,  bread 
and  fresh  butter,  and  a  lump  of  gmy^re 
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chee&6,  which  has  been  diffusing  its 
somewhat  powerful  scent  among  the 
clothes  and  other  things  In  my  box, 
during  our  travels  from  Bergen.  It  is 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  trout, 
which  I  caught  on  my  way  up,  are 
cooked.  Norwegians  have  a  weakness 
for  cutting  all  things  Into  slices,  if  pos- 
sible, and  food  not  sliceable,  into  small 
pieces.  All  my  trout  run  about  three 
to  the  pound,  and  are  divided  into  four 
or  five  portions,  just  as  though  they 
were  eels.  But  they  were  admirably 
boiled,  and  in  due  course  placed  on  a 
side-table  in  an  adjoining  room,  where 
the  doctor  is  to  sleep,  he  also  having 
a  five  feet  four  inch  box  filled  with 
straw.  Two  knives,  some  salt  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  two  teacups  are 
on  the  table.  We  ask  Sivert  to  see  if 
tne  good  people  cannot  provide  us  with 
forks,  teaspoons,  saucers,  and  a  milk 
Jug.  For  the  latter,  Sameline  brings 
in  an  antique  china  bowl,  full  of  milk, 
and  two  curious  ancient  Norwegian 
silver  spoonjs,  with  flat  handles  and 
quite  round  shallow  bowls,  used  to  dip 
the  milk  out  of  the  basin. 

Sivert  sits  down  with  us,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  very  skilfully  skins 
and  takes  the  bones  from  the  small 
chunks  of  trout  by  means  of  a  knife, 
a  piece  of  dissection  which  the  doctor 
notes  with  professional  interest.  It 
would  seem  that  forks  are  usually  dis- 
pensed with  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
but  two  very  doubtful  ones  (I  say 
doubtful  because  it  is  not  clear  of  what 
metal  they  are  made  — perhaps  they 
were  once  upon  a  time  silver-plated), 
after  a  long  search,  are  discovered  in 
a  box  hidden  away  under  the  bed.  All 
these  things  come  in  driblets,  and  by 
the  time  the  meal  is  set  out,  the  trout 
are  cold  and  our  hunger  not  decreased, 
for  it  is  now,  if  you  please,  11  P.M., 
though  still  very  light,  and  we  have 
had  no  food  since  two  o'clock. 

As  soon  as  the  not-altogether-gargan- 
tuan  feast  commences,  the  farmer  and 
the  whole  family,  except  the  grand- 
father, troop  solemnly  into  the  room, 
stand  in  a  semicircle  and  watch  us 
feeding,  Just  as  if  we  were  some  strange 
creatures  at  the  Zoo.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that  we  are  really  greater  curiosities 


to  them  than  the  lions  and  tigers  are 
to  Master  Tommy  in  Regent's  Park. 

After  supper  I  have  a  happy  thought. 
I  have  read  somewhere  that  the  Nor- 
wegian children  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  sweets,  and,  owing  to  the  heavy  tax 
on  sugar,  have  few  opportunities  of 
eating  them;  so  I  bought  a  pound  in 
Bergen,  and  this  I  hand  round.  The 
whole  family  solemnly  help  themselves, 
and,  with  deep  gratitude  depicted  In 
their  faces,  come  up  to  us,  shake  hands 
with  both  the  doctor  and  myself,  and 
say,  "Tak." »  I  give  some  cigars  to  the 
farmer  and  the  two  sons,  the  latter 
never  having  before  smoked  such  a 
thing.  The  thrift  of  the  Norwegian  is 
shown  in  the  treatment  of  these  cigars 
by  the  youths.  They  smoke  for  five 
minutes,  then  carefully  extinguish  the 
burning  end  and  place  the  cigar  away 
in  some  comer  of  the  house.  The  next 
momi  g  I  see  them  having  another 
five  minutes'  smoke,  and  these  cigars 
actually  last  for  over  two  days,  being 
taken  in  homoeopathic  doses  at  inter- 
vals of  about  two  hours.  Finally  the 
ends  are  cut  up  and  used  in  grand- 
father's pipe. 

When  I  come  to  turn  in,  I  find  that 
a  fforgeous  woollen  blanket  of  many 
colors— one  of  the  products  of  the  loom 
in  the  little  house  opposite— has  been 
spread  over  the  straw  In  my  box,  and 
there  are  two  others  to  cover  me.  But 
before  I  am  allowed  to  go  to  bed,  the 
whole  family,  without  exception,  come 
into  my  room,  examine  all  my  things, 
first  Inquiring  the  English  name  of 
them,  and  then  giving  me  the  Norwe- 
gian. 

"Bngelskr*  says  Herr  Ole  Interroga- 
tively, pointing  to  my  razor. 

"Razor,"  say  I. 

"Ah,  so,  razor.  In  Norsk,  barber- 
kniv,"  he  informs  me.  And  so  on 
through  brush,  comb,  nail  scissors,  and 
all  the  things  which  Bnglishmen  deem 
necessary  for  making  the  toilet;  finish- 
ing up  with  sundry  items  of  fishing- 
tackle  which  I  have  laid  out  on  the 
table.  My  magnificent  disregard  of 
money  in  using  silk  for  a  fishing-line 
astonishes  them.  With  the  aid  of  a 
dictionary  I  tell  them  of  what  it  is 

«  Jnglice,  "Thank." 
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composed.  "No!  it  must  be  cotton,  or 
hemp."  But  I  stick  to  my  silk,  and 
finally  convince  them,  and  they  evi- 
dently regard  me  as  a  very  thriftless 
sort  of  person. 

It  is  now  as  dark  as  it  will  be  dur- 
ing this  short  summer  night,  and  Mrs. 
Sameline  has  brought  into  my  room  a 
curious  old  repous86*work  Swedish  can- 
dlestick, with  twisted  stem,  in  which 
is  a  home-made,  tapering,  tallow  candle 
nearly  two  feet  in  length.  I  am  very 
tired,  and  though  immensely  interested 
in  all  these  things,  should  be  better 
pleased  if  the  family  would  take  into 
consideration  my  doubtless  foolish  En- 
glish prejudices  and  forbear  from  spit- 
ting on  the  floor;  in  other  respects  my 
visitors  are  most  clean.  Bach  and  all  of 
them  have  removed  their  wooden  shoes 
before  entering  the  room,  and  are 
walking  on  the  bare  floor  with  their 
stockinged  feet.  The  grandfather,  in 
particular,  takes  a  kindly  Interest  in 
me,  and  sits  on  the  edge  of  my  bed 
chewing  tobacco  and  acting  after  the 
manner  of  chewers.  The  candle  grow- 
ing dim,  he  snuffs  it  with  his  flngers, 
and  drops  the  lighted  fragment  of  wick 
on  the  floor,  extinguishing  it  with  his 
stockinged  foot.  Finally,  some  of  them 
wander  out.  The  last  to  go  Is  the  eld- 
est son,  and  he,  I  believe,  has  a  sort 
of  morbid  desire  to  see  what  an  En- 
glishman looks  like  when  undressed. 
But  I  do  not  intend  to  satisfy  his  wishes 
in  this  respect,  and  by  dint  of  ''god 
nat"  many  times  repeated,  induce  him 
to  go.  But  he  has  learned  of  me  the 
English  of  this  expression,  and  ten 
minutes  later  puts  his  shaggy  head  in 
at  the  door,  grins,  Jerks  out  "Good- 
night," retreats,  and  I  see  him  no  more. 

A  good  deep  bed  of  straw  with  a 
warm  woollen  rug  over  it  is  not  an 
uncomfortable  thing,  provided  there  Is 
leg  room,  which  in  this  case  is  want- 
ing. But  after  these  long  Joumeyings, 
fish^ig  by  the  way,  one  is  thankful  for 
anything  In  the  shape  of  a  bed,  and 
heaven  forbid  that  I  should  criticise 
the  kindly  hospitality  of  these  good 
people.  For  a  few  minutes  there  is  a 
great  thumping  about  overhead,  for 
the  common  sleeping-room  of  both 
girls  and  boys  appears  to  be  above, 


and  neither  men  nor  Norwegian  farm 
lasses  tread  very  lightly.  There  is  a 
great  Joke  going  on— it  is  to  say  "Good- 
night" to  each  other  in  English.  How 
they  laugh  over  it!  I  can  hear  every 
word  they  say  in  this  wooden  house. 
Let  me  here  say  that  although  sleeping 
arrangements  of  this  kind  appear  to  be 
quite  common  in  the  wilder  parts  of 
Norway,  there  are  no  more  moral  peo- 
ple in  the  world  than  the  Norwegians 
of  the  west  coast 

The  doctor,  who  was  saved  from  the 
visitation  of  the  previous  night,  is  up 
betimes  the  next  morning  and  wakes 
me  at  an  early  hour.  These  farm- 
people  seem  to  care  nothing  about  sleep 
during  the  summer  months,  having,  I 
suppose,  an  overdose  of  it  in  the  win- 
ter; for  they  have  been  up  hours  ago, 
shaving  away  at  little  patches  of  grass 
among  the  rocks  with  their  small  hand- 
scythes,  not  much  larger  than  three 
"barberknivs,"  and  nearly  as  sharp. 

While  Madame  Sameline  is  preparing 
some  more  trout  for  breakfast,  and  ap- 
parently much  puzzled  about  frying 
them  in  butter,  a  method  which  we 
had  suggested  to  her  through  Sivert, 
I  wander  among  the  farm-buildings, 
and  with,  I  hope,  a  pardonable  curi- 
osity, poke  my  nose  into  a  number  of 
places  where  I  have  no  business.  In 
one  little  wooden  storehouse  are  sacks 
of  meal,  and  barrels  containing  salted 
herrings  of  evil  odor.  A  little  way 
down  the  hillside  is  a  tiny  hut,  some 
eight  feet  square,  through  the  turf 
roof  of  which  blue  smoke  is  oozing. 
I  look  in  here  and  see  the  farmer's 
eldest  son  working  at  a  small  forge, 
fashioning  a  new  set  of  shoes  for  the 
mares  which  are  to  take  us  on  our 
Journey  in  a  day  or  two.  The  animals, 
with  musical  bells  fastened  to  their 
necks  by  a  leather  collar,  and  with 
foals  running  by  their  side  and  taking 
an  early  but  spasmodic  breakfast,  are 
feeding  on  the  short  sweet  grass  near 
this  little  smithy.  Two  old,  and  evi- 
dently not  often  used,  stolkjaerres  have 
been  dragged  out  from  some  shed  and 
placed  in  front  of  the  house  containing 
the  loom,  to  be  prepared  for  the  con- 
tiT»"-*«'*-  "f  our  Journey.  The  shaft 
^een  broken  and  has  evl- 
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dently  been  spliced  that  morning  with 
a  piece  of  fishing-line.  Bearing  In 
mind  that  the  roads  are  bad  and  the 
hills  steep,  that  there  are  no  traces, 
and  a  great  deal  of  weight  Is  placed 
on  the  ponies'  shoulders,  a  nervous 
person  might  not  feel  altogether  happy 
In  contemplating  the  prospect  of  a 
Journey  in  these  particular  convey- 
ances. 

I  try  to  take  stock  of  the  farmer's 
possessions.  Imprimis,  there  Is  a  good 
stout  tlmber-buUt  red-tiled  house,  and 
the  more  old-fashioned  loom-house, 
which,  I  dare  say,  was  the  dwelling- 
place  of  an  earlier  generation.  There 
are  one  or  two  small  sheds  used  as 
stores,  the  big  bam  I  have  mentioned, 
and  the  little  smithy.  Close  to  the 
house  is  an  all-too-small  potato  patch, 
and  round  It  grows  fine  grass  full  of 
sweet  herbage.  Quaintly  cut  out  of 
the  grass  In  sundry  places  are  a  few 
square  yards  of  land  devoted  to  grain 
crops.  By  the  edge  of  the  potatoes  are 
about  twenty  hop  plants.  Most  of  the 
cows  and  cattle  are  away  on  the  com- 
mon grazing  grounds  up  the  mountains. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  small  farm,  and 
I  am  told  the  tax  paid  to  the  State  for 
It  is  about  fifteen  pounds  a  year.  There 
Is  no  hired  labor;  everything  Is  done 
by  the  man  and  his  family,  and  never 
have  I  met  with  more  contented,  happy, 
prosperous  people.  In  the  stone  base- 
ment beneath  the  room  in  which  we 
have  our  meals,  the  farmer  is  busy 
brewing  two  or  three  barrels  of  beer; 
while  over  a  wood  fire  on  an  open 
hearth,  Mrs.  Samellne  is  frying  our 
trout. 

Earlier  In  the  morning  the  doctor  has 
told  me,  with  much  amusement,  that  on 
his  giving  out  some  tea  for  breakfast, 
Sivert  has  said  that  more  tea  was  un- 
necessary as  the  leaves  which  were 
used  overnight  would  do  again.  "Of 
course  I  told  them  to  throw  away  the 
tea-leaves,"  says  the  doctor,  "and  the 
man  seemed  quite  surprised." 

While  In  the  kitchen,  Sivert  comes 
up  to  me  with  a  serious  face.  "Do  you 
think  I  should  throw  away  the  tea- 
leaves  which  were  used  yesterday? 
They   are  very  good."     From  this   I 


gather  that  they  looked  upon  the  doc- 
tor as  a  wasteful,  thriftless  sort  of 
person,  whose  Judgment  In  these  mat- 
ters Is  of  no  account;  but  pay  me  the 
compliment  of  regarding  me  as  pru- 
dence personified,  and  as  one  not  likely 
to  fall  In  with  such  wicked  waste. 

"Don't  you  think,  Sivert,  that  Mrs. 
Johannesen  would  like  those  tea- 
leaves?"  I  query. 

"Oh!  yes,  she  would,"  says  Sivert 
without  hesitation,  and  so  we  settle 
the  matter  and  please  everybody,  par- 
ticularly Samellne;  but  It  Is  quite  clear 
the  doctor  has  fallen  in  their  estima- 
tion. 

Sivert  announcing  that  breakfast  will 
be  ready  shortly,  I  return  to  the  house, 
and  see  through  an  open  door  the  eldest 
daughter  busy  at  her  sewing-machine. 
She  is  sitting  In  a  tiny  cupboard  of  a 
room,  in  the  angle  of  which  is  a  comer 
cupboard,  having  wrought-metal  hinges 
and  finely  carved  oak  doors.  It  must  be 
centuries  old,  and  contracts  strangely 
with  the  modem  machine  the  girl  is 
using. 

The  farmer  and  his  family  are  now 
so  busy  that  they  withstand  the  strong 
temptatdon  to  see  the  Englishmen  eat 
with  forks.  One  of  the  girls  offers  ub 
"fiadbr5d"  this  morning,  a  contrivance 
evolved  out  of  meal  and  water.  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  easily  imitated  by  means 
of  a  disc  of  stout  whitey-brown  paper 
about  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  deli- 
cate, crisp,  short  eating  "fladbrSd"  of 
the  hotels  is  very  different  from  this 
stuff,  which  is  tough,  and  requires  ex- 
cellent teeth  for  Its  proper  mastication. 
On  this,  potatoes,  porridge,  and  her- 
rings, these  people  seem  principally  to 
live;  with  the  addition  of  some  trout  in 
the  summer.  Green  vegetables  they  do 
not  trouble  to  grow,  and  for  lack  of 
these  purifiers,  eating  too  many  fish, 
and  perhaps  owing  to  the  lack  of  ven- 
tilation in  their  houses  during  the  long 
winter  nights,  scrofula  and  leprosy  are 
all  too  common.  Apple  cultivation  is 
steadily  on  the  Increase;  but  the  peo- 
ple might  none  the  less  turn  their  at- 
tention with  great  advantage  to  the 
kitchen  garden. 

During   breakfast   rain    commences. 
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As  soon  as  our  frugal  meal  is  over  we 
sally  forth,  clad  In  mackintoshes,  ascend 
the  slope  of  that  great  rocky  dam,  and 
spend  the  day  on  the  beautiful  lake, 
catching  most  excellent,  plnk-fleshed 
trout.  In  the  evening,  when  we  sup, 
the  family  again  surrounds  us. 

And  this  is  very  much  our  life  in  this 
primitive  spot.  The  curiosity  of  the 
people  concerning  us,  and  our  feeling 
of  strangeness,  gradually  wear  off.  As 
our  hosts  begin  to  know  us  better,  and 
we  them,  our  regard  and  esteem  for 
each  other  increases. 

Stay,  I  have  almost  forgotten  to  ex- 
plain the  mystery  of  the  kettledrum.  I 
sound  Slvert  on  the  subject,  and  he 
tells  me  that  the  farmer's  eldest  son, 
like  all  young  men  in  Norway,  has 
been  drilled  for  a  soldier  and  has  de- 
veloped strong  musical  tastes   which 


have  led  to  his  being  appointed  drum- 
mer. Word  is  passed  round  the  family 
that  I  have  asked  about  the  drum,  and 
on  our  second  evening  a  deputation 
waits  upon  me,  headed  by  Slvert,  to 
inquire  if  I  would  like  to  hear  the  drum 
played.  I  weakly  say  "Yes,"  and  about 
the  time  that  I  am  longing  to  turn  in, 
the  whole  family  again  troops  into  my 
room,  the  eldest  son  arming  himselT 
with  long  sticks,  shoulders  tne  drum- 
sling,  and  fires  off  volleys  of  rolls, 
beats,  tattoos,  and  other  things  at  my 
unfortunate  head.  I  say  "Mange  tak" 
many  times,  but  the  more  I  thank  him 
the  more  he  plays,  until  his  arms  weary 
and  then,  thank  Heaven!  I  am  left  in 
peace.  The  moral  is  that  English  trav- 
ellers in  Norway  should  not  be  inquisi- 
tive in  the  matter  of  drums. 


How  the  Condor  is  Captured.— There 
were  eight  in  the  party,  all  well  mounted 
on  fast  bronchos  that,  in  spite  of  the  long 
ride,  were  in  good  condition.  The  eight 
were  lined  up  on  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
and  with  their  leader  well  in  advance, 
with  reata  in  hand,  moved  on.  We  were 
walking  our  horses,  drinking  in  the  beauty 
of  it  all,  when  Moreno  gave  a  shout,  and, 
clapping  spurs  to  his  broncho,  sprang  for- 
ward. The  rest  closed  in  and  faced  for  a 
moment  a  huge  bird  that  had  been  feeding 
upon  the  body  of  a  sheep,  and  that,  sur- 
prised, started  to  run;  then,  beating  the 
air  with  its  enormous  wings,  it  raised 
itself  eight  or  ten  feet  when  the  whirling 
reata  of  the  Mexican  fell  over  its  neck. 
The  fighting,  struggling  creature  fiapped 
heavily  to  the  ground  and  began  a  singu- 
lar dance,  holding  up  its  wings  and  vainly 
endeavoring  to  throw  off  the  rope.  The 
bird  presented  an  extraordinary  stretch 
of  wing,  and  was  a  magnificent  specimen 
-of  the  California  condor,  the  largest  bird 
found  within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States.  After  dancing  and  leaping 
around  in  a  circle,  the  condor  made  a 
vigorous  spring  into  the  air  and  seemed 
to  clamber  upward,  only  to  fall  headlong 
again  and  roll  over  and  over,  biting  at 
the   lariat,   snapping   its   powerful   beak 


viciously  at  the  horses,  that  trembled  with 
fear  at  the  strange  figure.  Moreno  held 
the  lariat  around  the  pommel  of  his  saddle 
in  a  firm  grasp,  but  in  some  way  the 
noose  slipped  and  became  caught 
squarely  around  the  bird  beneath  its 
wings.  Thus,  partly  relieved,  it  sprang 
into  the  air,  literally  lifting  the  Mexican 
from  his  saddle  for  a  moment,  suggesting 
the  power  and  strength  of  the  bird.  The 
condor  having  succeeded  in  entangling 
itself  in  a  tree,  the  party  dismounted  and 
proceeded  to  pull  it  down — ^no  easy  task; 
and  finally  the  Mexican  was  obliged  to 
dimb  up  and  secure  it.  The  claws  of  the 
condor  are  not  offensive  weapons,  nor 
used  as  such,  but  the  powerful  beak  was 
hinged  at  the  climber,  like  a  sledge-ham« 
mer,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  have 
crushed  a  man's  skulL  But  the  Mexican 
had  taken  off  his  Jacket,  and,  boldly  ap- 
proaching the  condor,  struck  its  head  In 
return,  warding  off  the  blows  of  Its 
powerful  wings  until  it  became  exhausted, 
when  he  seized  it  by  the  neck  and  wing 
and  lowered  it  to  the  ground,  where  it 
was  secured  and  bound.  Not  half  a  mile 
away  another  fine  specimen  was  seen 
roosting  in  the  trees,  but  soon  flew  away, 
rising  in  graceful  circles  till  it  attained  to 
a  vast  height. 
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FROM  THB  FRENCH  OF  SULLY 
PRUDHOMME. 

If  you  knew  the  heart  is  sore, 
That  dwells  apart  without  a  home; 

At  times  before  my  lonely  door, 
Your  steps  might  roam. 

If  you  knew  how  thoughts  are  bright, 
When  sad  souls  feel  a  tender  glance; 

Your  eyes  would  seek  my  window-light, 
As  if  by  chance. 

If  you  knew  the  healing  cheer, 
A  heart  can  to  another  bring; 

You  sure  would,  like  a  sister  dear. 
Sit  near  and  sing. 

If  you  knew  I  love  you  so, 
If  you  knew  your  soul's  true  place; 

You  e'en  might  enter,  soft  and  low, 
In  simple  grace! 

Chambers*  Journal.     WALTER  GURNEB. 


A  LONDON  SPAKROW. 

I   having  outlived   all   who   know   my 

name. 
Health  and  high-sanguined  hope  have 

taken  flight; 
Away  down  Time's  dim  aisle  has  dwin- 
dled fame, 
And  darkened  are  the  windows  of  my 

sight. 
I  wander  blindly  in  a  two-fold  night; 
Too  poor  for   hireling  help,   I   cannot 

bend 
To  charity.    But,  like  some  eremite. 
Patient,  unjaundiced,  wait  me  for  the 

end. 
Death,  let  me  pass— a  friendless  man— be 

thou  my  friend! 

I,  garret-housed,  can   hear  life's  busy 

hum, 
Life's  votary  once,  its  chant  be  now  my 

dirge. 
And    when,    my    cycle    rounded,    I   lie 

dumb. 
Above  my  husk  let  pulsing  traffic  surge. 
No  child  of  green  hills  I,  nor  ocean's 

verge. 
But  flotsam  rather  of  the  London  street: 
I  will  not  at  the  last  from  there  emerge. 
Who  trod   her  stones   with  light   and 

leaden  feet. 
Now  craves  beneath  them,  for  a  space, 

to  slumber  sweet. 


Some  city  churchyard  dull  with  fog  and 

smoke. 
And  grey  with  centuries'  tombstones, 

worn  and  prone. 
Mere  memoranda  of  forgotten  folk, 
Decay   fast  hiding  whom  none   living 

own; 
Wit    and    wit's    tailor    both    together 

thrown. 
Here  in  some  shallow  hole  scooped  out 

in  haste, 
(Small  fees  aye  breed  raw  work)  sans 

index  stone. 
Wrapped  in  the  dust  I  love.    In  chamber 

plac'd 
Where  sleep's  untroubled— there  may  no 

man  knock  in  haste. 

A  decade  passes — ^two  perchance — ^men 
change, 

This  all  but  man-forgotten  churchyard 
to 

A  playground   where  the  city's   waifs 

may  range,— 
Poor  alley   atoms   from  some   reeking 

stew, — 

May  skip,  dance,  gambol  all  the  summer 

through. 
And  I  will  learn,  I  know  not  in  what 

way, 

That  no  bare  inch  of  earth,  cramped 
mankind's  due. 

My  useless  dust  encroaches.    None  can 
say, 

**Hic  Jacet  one, a  cumb'rer  even  in  decay!" 
Temple  Bar.  TOM  RuBSBLL. 


THE  ANEMONE. 

''One  frail  aii<i  fair  anemone.** 

Shellet. 

Spring  smiles,   and   sudden   silver  songs 
arise; 

Earth  dons  her  ever  fresh  green  garb  in 
glee. 

Note,   'neath  the  sun's  gay  glance,  the 
soft  surprise 

Of  innocent  young  waves.    But  o'er  the 
lea 

To-morrow  Boreas  rushes.    An  oak-tree 

Defies  him:  then  he  harries  all  the  way— 

The  first  anemone  crushed  carelessly. 

His  loved  young  brother.  Zephyr,  comes 
next  day, 

And,  wistful  wailing,  seeks  his  little  play- 
mate gay. 
Chambers'  Journal.  v   ct 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
MB.  LECKY  ON  DEMOCRACY.^ 

BY  JOHN  MOBLBY. 

What  is  democracy?  Sometimes  it 
is  the  name  for  a  form  of  govemment 
by  which  the  ultimate  control  of  the 
machinery  of  government  is  committed 
to  a  nnmerical  majority  of  the  commu- 
nity. Sometimes,  and  incorrectly,  it  is 
used  to  denote  the  numerical  majority 
itself,  the  poor  or  the  multitude  exist- 
ing in  a  State.  Sometimes,  and  still 
more  loosely,  it  is  the  name  for  a  policy 
directed  exclusively  or  mainly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  laboring  class.  Fi- 
nally, in  its  broadest,  deepest,  most 
comprehensive,  and  most  interestiAg 
sense,  Democracy  is  the  name  for  a 
certain  general  condition  of  society, 
having  historic  origins,  springing  from 
circumstances  and  the  nature  of  things; 
not  only  involving  the  political  doctrine 
of  popular  sovereignty,  but  represent- 
ing a  great  group  of  corresponding 
tendencies  over  the  whole  field  of 
moral,  social,  and  even  of  spiritual  life 
within  the  democratic  community. 
Few  writers  have  consistently  re- 
spected the  frontier  that  divides  de- 
mocracy as  a  certain  state  of  society 
from  democracy  as  a  certain  form  of 
govemment.  Mill  said  of  the  admi- 
rable Tocqueville,  for  instance,  that  he 
was  apt  to  ascribe  to  Democracy  con- 
sequences that  really  flowed  from  civ- 
ilization. Mr.  Lecky  is  constantly  open 
to  the  same  criticism. 

Whether  we  think  of  democracy  in 
the  narrower  or  the  wider  sense  — 
whether  as  another  name  for  universal 
suffrage,  or  as  another  name  for  a  par- 
ticular stage  of  civilization— it  equally 
stands  for  a  remarkable  revolution  in 
human  affairs.  In  either  sense  it  offers 
a  series  of  moral  and  political  questions 
of  the  highest  practical  importance  and 
the  most  invigorating  theoretical  inter- 
est. It  has  shaken  the  strength  and 
altered  the  attitude  of  the  churches, 
has  affected  the  old  subjection  of 
women  and  modified  the  old  concep- 
tions of  the  family  and  of  property, 
has  exalted  labor,  has  created  and  dom- 

1  Democracy  and  Liberty.    By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky  j 
Two  Toll.   Longmans,  1896. 
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inated  the  huge  enginery  of  the  press,, 
has  penetrated  in  a  thousand  subtle 
ways  into  the  whole  region  of  rights,, 
duties,  human  relations,  and  social  op- 
portunity. In  vain  have  men  sought 
a  single  common  principle  for  this  vast 
movement.  Simplification  of  life;  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  a  community  by  Itself;  the 
career  to  the  talents;  equality  and 
brotherhood;  the  substitution  of  Indus- 
trialism for  militarism;  respect  for 
labor:  such  are  some  of  the  attempt* 
that  have  been  made  to  seize  in  a 
phrase  the  animating  spirit  of  the  pro. 
found  changes  through  which  the  cfv- 
illzed  world  has  for  a  century  and  more 
been  passing,  not  only  in  the  imposing 
institutions  of  the  external  world,  but 
in  the  mind  and  heart  of  individual 
man. 

We  can  hardly  imagine  a  finer  or  more 
engaging,  inspiring,  and  elevating  sub- 
ject for  inquiry,  than  this  wonderful 
outcome  of  that  extraordinary,  indus- 
trial, intellectual,  and  moral  develop- 
ment which  has  awakened  in  the 
masses  of  modem  society  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  strength,  and 
the  resolution,  still  dim  and  torpid,  but 
certain  to  expand  and  to  Intensify,  to 
use  that  strength  for  new  purposes  of 
their  own.  We  may  rejoice  in  democ- 
racy, or  we  may  dread  it.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  detest  it,  and  whether  a  writer 
chooses  to  look  at  It  as  a  whole  or  to 
investigate  some  particular  aspect  of 
it,  the  examination  ought  to  take 
us  into  the  highest  region  of  political 
thought,  and  it  undoubtedly  calls  for 
the  best  qualities  of  philosophic  states- 
manship and  vision. 

If  so  much  may  be  said  of  the  theme, 
what  of  the  season  and  the  hour?  In- 
our  own  country,  at  any  rate,  the  pres- 
ent would  seem  to  be  a  singularly 
propitious  time  for  the  cool  and  scien- 
tific  consideration,  by  a  man  trained 
in  habits  of  systematic  reflection,  of 
some  of  the  questions  raised  by  Mr. 
Lecky's  title.  The  English  electorate 
has  Just  called  a  halt  to  all  projects  of 
constitutional  reform.  The  great  ora- 
tor and  statesman  who  has  for  a  gen- 
eration  been  the  organ  and  inspirer  of 
popular  sentiment  in  this  kingdom,  has 
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quitted  the  stage  of  public  activity. 
Of  the  two  historic  political  parties, 
though  oue  is  for  the  moment  en- 
trenched behind  a  strong  parliamentary 
majority,  yet  neither  feels  perfectly 
secure  against  deep  internal  transfor- 
mation, nor  perfectly  easy  about  the 
direction  which  that  transformation 
may  take.  Victors  and  vanquished 
alike  ostentatiously  proclaim  their  su- 
preme devotion  to  the  cause  of  social 
reform,  though  the  phrase  is  vague 
and  its  contents  uncertain  and  indefi- 
nite. The  extreme  wing  of  what  styles 
itself  the  Labor  party,  the  Socialist 
party,  or  the  OoUectlvlst  party,  has  for 
the  hour  suffered  a  signal  repulse. 
Yet  uobody  with  an  eye  in  his  head 
believes  that  the  accommodation  of  old 
social  institutions  to  a  state  of  society 
in  which  the  political  centre  of  gravity 
has  finally  shifted,  is  a  completed  task, 
or  that  the  gravest  problems  involved 
in  that  task  are  not  left  outstanding 
and  inexorable. 

Such  a  period  as  this  is  just  the  time, 
one  would  think,  for  a  political  philoso- 
pher to  take  stock  of  institutions;  to 
trace  their  real  working  under  the  sur- 
face of  external  forms;  to  watch  for 
subtle  subterranean  changes,  to  clas- 
sify tendencies,  to  consider  outlying 
or  approaching  difficulties,  to  seek  so- 
lutions, and  to  do  all  these  things  with 
as  much  precision,  directness,  definlte- 
ness  as  the  highly  complex  nature  of 
the  subject  will  permit.  Precision  and 
directness  are  not  at  all  the  same  thing 
as  dogma.  As  TocquevlUe  has  well 
said,  the  books  that  have  done  most 
to  make  men  reflect,  and  have  had 
most  influence  on  their  opinions  and 
their  acts,  are  those  where  the  author 
has  not  thought  of  telling  them  dog- 
matically what  they  ought  to  think, 
but  where  he  has  set  their  minds  on 
the  road  that  leads  to  the  truths  in 
point,  and  has  made  them  flnd  such 
truths  as  if  by  their  own  effort. 

If  the  theme  is  lofty  and  the  hour  is 
favorable,  what  of  our  teacher?  Mr. 
Lecky  has  been  removed  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  active  life,  and  though  this 
has  on  the  one  hand  the  drawback  of 
keeping  him  ignorant  of  many  of  the 


vital  realities  of  his  subject,  it  might 
on  the  other  hand  have  been  expected 
at  least  to  keep  him  free  from  its  pas- 
sions. He  has  large  stores  of  knowl- 
edge of  other  times  and  other  countries, 
and  he  has  been  accustomed  to  expa- 
tiate upon  ine  facts  so  accumulated, 
in  copious  and  impartial  dissertations. 
He  might  seem  to  be  justifled  in  his 
belief  that  studies  of  this  sort  bring 
with  them  kinds  of  knowledge  and 
methods  of  reasoning  'that  may  be  of 
some  use  in  the  discussion  of  contem- 
porary questions."  In  other  flelds  he 
has  shown  qualities  of  eminent  distinc- 
tion. From  him,  if  from  any  living 
writer,  we  should  have  expected  flrm 
grasp  of  his  great  subject,  unity  of  ar- 
gument, reflective  originality,  power, 
depth,  ingenuity;  above  all,  the  philo- 
sophic temper.  In  every  one  of  these 
anticipations  it  Is  melancholy  to  have 
to  say  that  deep  disappointment  awaits 
the  reader. 

First  of  all,  a  word  or  two  as  to  the 
form.  Mr.  Lecky  has  never  been  re- 
markable for  skill  in  handling  masses 
of  material.  Compare  him,  for  in- 
stance, with  Montesquieu:  he  will  ad- 
mit that  the  thought  of  the  comparison 
is  not  uncomplimentary.  Montesquieu 
subordinates  the  exposition  of  facts  to 
the  generalization;  detail  and  general- 
ization are  flrmly  welded  together; 
illustration  never  obscures  nor  blocks 
the  central  idea;  two  or  three  energetic 
strokes  of  the  brush  bring  a  mass  of 
fact  into  true  color,  light,  and  relation; 
in  short,  Montesquieu  is  a  master  of 
the  art  of  composition.  In  these  vol- 
umes it  is  very  different.  Great  quan- 
tities of  fact  are  constantly  getting 
into  the  way  of  the  argument,  and  the 
importation  of  history  breaks  the  thread 
of  discussion.  The  contents  of  an  in- 
dustrious man's  note-books  are  tumbled 
headlong  down,  like  coals  into  the  hold 
of  a  Tyne  collier.  I  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce these  great  quantities  of  fact 
irrelevant,  because  It  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
entangle the  author's  thesis,  to  detect 
his  general  point  of  view,  or  to  flnd  a 
clue  through  the  labyrinth  of  promis- 
cuous topic  and  the  Jungle  of  over- 
grown detail.     It  is  impossible  to  be 
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sure  what  is  relevant  and  what  is  not. 
With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  and 
after  attentive  and  respectful  perusal, 
we  leave  off  with  no  firm  and  clear 
idea  what  the  book  is  about,  what  the 
author  is  driving  at,  nor  what  is  the 
thread  of  thought  that  binds  together 
the  dozen  or  score  pamphlets,  mono- 
graphs,   or    encyclopaedic    articles    of 
which  the  work  is  composed.    Organic 
unity  is  wholly  absent;  it  is  a  book 
which  is  no  book.    You  might  as  well 
hunt  for  the  leading  principle  of  what 
is  known  in  parliamentary  speech  as 
an  Omnibus  Bill.    There  is  a  pamphlet 
of  forty  pages  on  that  novel  and  re- 
freshdng  theme,  the  IrisliP  Land  Ques- 
tion.   Thirty  pages  are  filled  with  the 
minutise  of  Local  Veto.    Five-and-f orty 
pages  go  to  the  group  of  questions  re- 
lating to  the  Marriage  Law;  we  have 
Roman  concubinatus,   early  Ohristian 
marriage,  the  action  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  the  case  of  Lord  Northampton 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and 
so  forth  through  all  the  ages,  down  to 
the  deceased  wife's  sister  of  the  day 
in  which  we  live,  and  the  ex-lord  chan- 
cellor who  declared  that  if  marriage 
with  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife  ever 
became  legal,  "the  decadence  of  En- 
gland was  inevitable,''  and  that  for  his 
part  he  would  rather  see  three  hundred 
thousand  Frenchmen  landed  on  the  En- 
glish coasts.    This  immense  excursus 
is  in  its  way  highly  interesting;  it  lulls 
us  into  a  most  agreeable  f  orgetf  ulness 
both   of  democracy   and   liberty;   but 
when  we  reach  the  end  of  It  and  re- 
cover the  highroad,  we  rub  our  eyes 
and  wonder  wlilther  we  were  bound 
before  being  wiled  into  these  seques- 
tered bypaths.    Then  Sunday  legisla- 
tion  covers   twenty   close   pages;   the 
observance   of   Sunday   in   the   Early 
Ohurch,  the  laws  of  Constantlne  and 
Theodosius,  observance  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  Sunday  under  Elizabeth,  James, 
and  Oharles,  the  Book  of  Sports,  the 
Puritan   Sunday,   and   so   on,   almost 
down  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  a  few  weeks  since  for  the 
opening  of  museums  on  the  first  day. 
A  distinguished  ambassador  was  once, 
not  very  many  years  ago,  directed  by 


his  government  to  forward  a  report  on 
the  Kulturkampf  in  Germany;  he  sent 
home  a  despatch  of  fifty  pages,  and 
apologized  for  not  being  able  to  bring 
things  down  lower  than  Pope  Gregory 
the  Seventh,  but  promised  more  by  the 
next  mail.  Mr.  Lecky  is  almost  as  re- 
gardless as  the  ambassador  of  the  lim- 
itations set  by  time,  space,  and  a 
definite  purpose  to  the  employment  of 
human  knowledge. 

Worse  than  digression  is  platitude. 
Simplicity  is  the  most  delightful  quality 
in  literature,  and  nothing  charms  like 
the  naif.     When  the  simple  and  the 
naif  degenerates,  it  turns  to  platitude, 
and  that  is  in  writing  what  insipidity 
is  in  the  art  of  the  cook,  or  flatness 
in  a  flask  of  wine.    If  the  reader  will 
begin  to  collect  from  these  volumes  a 
little  anthology  or  hortus  siccus  of  de- 
liverances of  this  rather  vapid  family^ 
he  will  find  the  number  of  well-marked 
specimens  rise  over  the  hundred  in  no 
time.    For  instance:  "It  is  in  my  opin- 
ion an  exaggerated  thing  to  prohibit 
harvest-work  in  the  critical  weeks  dur- 
ing which  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer 
so  largely  depends  on  the  prompt  use 
of  every  hour  of  fine  weather."    And 
when  he  says  of  children  brought  up 
with  excessive  strictness  in  religious 
families:   "Being  taught  to  aim  perpet« 
nally  at  a  temperament  and  an  ideal 
wholly   unsuited   to   their   characters, 
they  fail  to  attain  the  type  of  excellence 
which   was   well   within   their   reach. 
The  multiplication  of  unreal  duties  and 
the  confusion  of  harmless  pleasures 
with  vice,  destroy  the  moral  propor- 
tion and  balance  of  their  natures,  and 
as  soon  as  the  restraining  hand  is  with- 
drawn a  complete  moral  anarchy  en- 
sues."    So   "depriving   the   people   of 
innocent  means  of  enjoyment,  and  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  some  of  the 
tastes  that  do  most  to  civilize  them,  it 
has  often  a  distinctly  demoralizing  in- 
fluence" (li.  04).    Most  true;  excellent 
sense;    but   not    startlingly    new    nor 
deeply  impressive.    As  Rlvarol  said  of 
his  friend's  distich,  "C'est  trds  bien, 
mais  il  y  a  des  longueurs." 

Digression    and    platitude,     though 
harmless  in  themselves,  unfortunately 
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tend  to  bulk.  Mr.  Lecky's  object  Is  not 
the  very  broadest,  though  highly  im* 
portant,  being  really  and  in  substance 
not  much  more  than  to  show  the  effects 
of  popular  government  upon  the  rights 
of  property.  For  this  and  the  two  or 
three  allied  or  subordinate  subjects  he 
takes  between  nine  hundred  and  a 
thousand  pages.  Mill's  famous  book 
on  ''Representative  Government"  was 
not  one-third  so  long.  Yet  it  sufficed 
tor  a  systematic  exploration  of  the 
most  important  part  of  the  ground 
dealt  with  in  these  two  volumes,  and 
it  left  the  reader  with  a  body  of 
thoughts  and  principles  which,  whether 
they  are  impregnable  or  not,  are  at  any 
rate  direct,  defindte,  and  coherent. 
Maine's  attack  on  "Populrft  Govern- 
ment" may  not  have  been  a  very  search- 
ing performance,  but  like  Stephen's 
^•Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,"  it 
was  sinewy  and  athletic;  the  reader 
knew  where  he  was,  and  he  came  to 
the  end  of  his  Journey  in  three  or  four 
hundred  pages.  A  memorable  sermon 
was  preached  on  Mr.  Lecky's  text 
nearly  thirty  years  ago;  it  was  called 
"•'Shooting  Niagara:  and  After?"  "A 
superlative  Hebrew  conjuror,"  cried 
the  preacher,  "spellbinding  all  the 
great  Lords,  great  Parties,  great  Inter- 
ests of  England,  leading  them  by  the 
iiose  like  helpless  mesmerized  somnam- 
bulant  cattle,"  had  Just  passed  the 
Reform  Act  of  1867— Lath-sword  and 
Scissors  of  Destiny;  Pickleherring  and 
three  Parcae  alike  beinjg  in  It.  "Inex- 
pressibly delirious  seems  to  me  the 
puddle  of  Parliament  and  Public  upon 
what  it  calls  the  Reform  measure;  that 
is  to  say,  The  calling  in  of  new  supplies 
of  blockheadism,  gullibility,  bribea- 
bility,  amenability  to  beer  and  balder- 
dash, by  way  of  amending  the  woes  we 
have  had  from  our  previous  supplies  of 
that  bad  article."  These  words  would 
have  made  a  concise  and  appropriate 
epigraph  for  Mr.  Lecky's  book,  and  I 
doubt  whether  the  ordinary  reader  will 
carry  away  with  him  from  this  book 
much  more  than  from  Oarlyle's  sum- 
mary damnation  of  democracy  and 
canonization  of  aristocracy.  Yet  Gar- 
lyle  only  took  fifty  pages.    But  then 


Carlyle  was  a  carnivore,  and  Mr. 
Lecky  has  been  assigned  to  the  slow- 
browsing  tribe  of  the  graminivorous. 

If  Mr.  Lecky's  literary  method  is  bad, 
I  fear  that  his  philosophic  temper  must 
be  called  much  worse.  In  our  own 
generation  we  have  all  heard  the  con- 
tinental ecclesiastic  mourning  or  raging 
over  the  perfidies  and  robberies  of  the 
French  Republic  or  the  Piedmontese 
monarchy;  the  Southern  planter  swear- 
ing at  the  violation  of  vested  interests 
which  emancipated  his  negroes;  the 
drone  of  the  dowager  or  the  spinster  of 
the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain;  the 
amoebean  exchange  of  their  wrongs  be- 
tween a  couple  of  Irish  landlords  in  the 
smoking-room  at  Harrogate  or  Pau« 
These  are  assuredly  no  examples  for  a 
philosopher.  Mr.  Lecky  might  have 
been  expected  to  think  of  such  a  man 
as  the  elder  Mill.  J.  S.  Mill  tells  us  that 
his  father  was  the  reverse  of  sanguine 
as  to  the  results  to  be  expected  from 
reform  in  any  one  particular  case;  but 
this  did  not  impair  the  moral  support 
which  his  conversation  and  his  very 
existence  gave  to  those  who  were  aim- 
ing at  the  same  objects,  and  the 
encouragement  he  afforded  to  the  faint- 
hearted or  desponding  among  them, 
by  the  firm  confidence  which  he  always 
felt  in  the  power  of  reason,  the  general 
progress  of  improvement,  and  the  good 
which  individuals  could  do  by  Judicious 
effort.  And  the  world  has  not  yet 
wholly  forgotten  Mill's  striking  account 
of  the  good  effects  of  his  official  posi- 
tion at  the  India  House  upon  his  own 
work  as  a  theoretical  reformer  of  the 
opinions  and  institutions  of  his  time. 

The  occupation  [he  says]  accustomed 
me  to  see  and  hear  the  difficulties  of  every 
course,  and  the  means  of  obviating  them, 
stated  and  discussed  deliberately  with  a 
view  to  execution;  it  gave  me  opportuni- 
ties of  perceiving  when  public  measures 
and  other  political  facts  did  not  produce 
the  effects  which  had  been  expected  of 
them;  above  all,  it  was  valuable  to  me 
by  making  me,  in  this  portion  of  my 
activity,  merely  one  wheel  in  a  machine, 
the  whole  of  which  had  to  work  together. 
As  a  speculative  writer  I  should  have  had 
no  one  to  consult  but  myself.  But  as  a 
secretary  conducting  political  correspond- 
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ence,  I  could  not  isaae  an  order  or  ex- 
press an  opinion  without  satisfying  yari- 
ons  persons  yery  unlike  myself  that  the 
thing  was  fit  to  be  done.  ...  I  became 
practically  conversant  with  the  difficulties 
of  moving  bodies  of  men,  the  necessities 
of  compromise,  the  art  of  sacrificing  the 
non-essential  to  preserve  the  essential. 
I  learnt  how  to  obtain  the  best  I  could 
when  I  could  not  obtain  everything;  in* 
stead  of  being  Indignant  or  dispirited 
because  I  could  not  have  entirely  my  own 
Way,  to  be  pleased  and  encouraged  when 
I  could  have  the  smallest  part  of  It;  and 
when  even  that  could  not  be,  to  bear  with 
complete  equanimity  the  being  overruled 
altogether  (Antobiog.  p.  85). 

If  the  distinguished  author  of  these 
two  volumes  had  only  cultivated  this 
temper;  If  he  had  only  ever  been  under 
the  wholesome  compulsion  of  working 
with  other  people;  if,  like  Mill,  he  had 
forbidden  himself  to  be  indignant  and 
dispirited  because  the  heedless  world 
insists  on  revolving  on  its  own  axis 
instead  of  on  his;  he  might  well  have 
given   UA  a   contribution  to  political 
thought  which  should  be  stimulating, 
enlightening,  and  even  practically  help- 
ful.   As  it  is,  we  move  In  an  air  of 
pitchy  gloom.    The  British  Constitution 
Is  plainly  worn  out.    The  balance  of 
power  within   the  country   has   been 
destroyed.     Diseases     of     a     serious 
character    are    fast    growing    in    Its 
political  Ufa     It   is   ruled   by   feeble 
governments  and  disintegrated  parlia- 
ments   and    ignorant    constituencies. 
Power  has  descended  to  classes  who  are 
less  intelligent,  less  scrupulous,  more 
easily  deceived.   Low  motives  are  ac- 
quiring a  greater  prominence  In  Bnglish 
politics.     Extension   of  the   franchise 
makes  a  popular  cry,  and  is  so  simple 
that  it  lies  well  within  the  competence 
of  the  vulgarest  and  most   ignorant 
demagogue;  it  has  sprung  from  a  com- 
petition for  power  and  popularity  be- 
tween rival  factions;  the  leaders  reckon 
that  new  voters  will  vote,  for  the  first 
time  at  any  rate,  for  the  party  which 
gave  them  the  vote,  and  "It  is  probably 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  calculations 
of  this  kind  have  been  the  chief  motives 
of  all  our  recent  degradations  of  the 
suffrage''    (1.    60).     This    genial    and 


charitable  explanation,  by  the  way, 
seems  a  little  summary  when  we  re- 
member that  the  most  persevering, 
eloquent,  and  effective  apostle  of  the 
"degradation  of  the  suffrage"  In  our 
day  was  Mr.  Bright,  as  upright  and 
singleminded  a  citizen  as  ever  adorned 
a  State. 

Then  to  attack  university  representa- 
tion is  a  horrible  fatuity.  The  assail- 
ants, says  the  author,  have  rarely  the 
excuse  of  honest  ignorance.  They  are 
sycophants,  who  in  former  ages  would 
have  sought  by  Byzantine  flattery  to 
win  the  favor  of  an  emperor  or  a  prince, 
and  who  now  declaim  on  platforms 
about  the  iniquity  of  privilege  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  matchless  wisdom 
and  nobility  of  the  masses  on  the  other. 
Many  of  these  dedaimers,  strange  to 
say,  are  highly  cultivated  men,  who 
owe  to  university  education  all  that 
they  are;  they  stoop,  Mr.  Lecky  tells  us, 
to  the  rant  of  the  vulgar  demagogue  in 
order  to  attain  personal  ends  of  their 
own.  "I  do  not  think  that  the  respect 
of  honest  men  will  form  any  large  part 
of,  their  reward"  (i.  25). 

Now  was  ever  discontent  so  unreason- 
able? Some  people  might  be  excused 
for  a  little  depression,  if  life  were  not 
too  short  for  depression;  but  Mr.  Lecky 
has  no  excuse.  At  what  moment  in  th^ 
century  was  it  easier  to  find  balm  for 
his  bruised  spirit?  When  were  honest 
men  more  triumphantly  avenged  on  the 
Byzantine  sycophants?  What  more 
can  the  most  self-righteous  of  pedants 
or  patriots  desire  than  the  result  of  the 
general  election  of  last  July?  **The 
country  had  now  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing Its  opinion  about  these  men, 
their  objects,  and  their  methods,  and  it 
gave  an  answer  which  no  sophistry 
could  disguise  and  no  stupidity  could 
misunderstand.  The  complete,  crush- 
ing, and  unequivocal  defeat  of  the 
Radical  party  in  1895  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the 
present  generaUon"  (i.  362).  "The 
lesson  was  a  salutary  one,"  for  it  proved 
beyond  dispute  the  profound  conserva- 
tism of  the  masses  of  the  Bnglish 
people  and  their  genuine  attachment  to 
the  institutions  of  their  country.    "It 
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showed  how  enormot&Bly  men  had  over- 
rated   the    Importance    of    the    noisy 
groups  of  Socialists,  faddists,  and  revo- 
lutionists that  float  upon  the  surface  of 
English   political   thought   like   froth- 
flakes  on  a  deep  and  silent  sea"  (i.  363). 
But  is  there  not  a  whiff  of  the  Byzan-  ^ 
tine  sycophant  here?    What   has  be- 
come of  the  manly  and  austere  words 
only  two  hundred  pages  before  (i.  184), 
about  "canonizing  and  almost  idolizing 
mere  majorities,  even  when  they  are 
mainly  composed  of  the  most  ignorant 
men,  voting  under  all  the  misleading 
influences   of   side-issues   and   violent 
class  or  party  passions"?   The  blessed 
events  of  one  blithe  summer  week  have 
happily    transformed    this    mass    of 
ignorant  and  passionate  dupes  into  a 
deep  and  silent  sea  of  innate  conserva- 
tism and  real  attachment  to  the  institu- 
tions   of    their    country.     But    what, 
again,  has  become  of  the  haughty  lines 
about   those    contemptible    beings    to 
whom   "the  voice  of  the  people"   as 
expressed  at  the  polls  is  the  sum  of  all 
wisdom,  the  supreme  test  of  truth  or 
falsehood?   Nay,  ''it  is  even  more  than 
this:  it  is  invested  with  something  very 
like  the  spiritual  efficacy  which  theolo- 
gians have  ascribed  to  baptism.    It  Is 
supposed  to  wash  away  all  sin.   How- 
ever unscrupulous,  however  dishonest, 
may  be  the  acts  of  a  party  or  of  a  states- 
man, they  are  considered  to  be  justified 
beyond   reproach   if  they   have  been 
condoned  or  sanctioned  at  a  general 
election"  (i.  184).    Lo,  now  It  seems  that 
one  of  the  most  memorable  events  of 
this  generation  does  show  that  there  is 
really    some    spiritual   efficacy,    some 
baptismal  grace,  some  supreme  test  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  in  the  voice  of  the 
people  as  expressed  at  the  polls,  after 
all.     While    our   philosopher   is    thus 
mercilessly  bastinadoing  us  with  his 
general  election,  we  can  only  gasp  out 
between  his  blows  his  own  lofty  words: 
"Of  all  the  forms  of  idolatry,  I  know 
none  more  irrational  or  Ignoble  than 
this  blind  worship  of  mere  numbers." 
And  if  it  be  really  true  that  the  noisy 
groups  of  Socialists,  faddists,  and  revo- 
lutionists  are   in   this   country   mere 
froth-flakes  on  a  deep  and  silent  sea  of 


profound  conservatism,  then  one  won- 
ders why  three-fourths  of  this  book 
were  ever  written.  For  the  secret  text 
of  the  book  in  the  mind  of  its  author  is 
not  very  different  from  Talleyrand's 
saying:  "Democmoy—tohat  is  it  but  an 
aristocracy  of  hUuikguardsr*  If  the 
lesson  of  the  elections  was  so  salutary 
for  the  vaulting  revolutionary  optimist, 
was  it  not  a  little  salutary  too  for  the 
querulous  pessimist? 

If  it  were  a  sign  of  a  capacious  or  an 
elevated  mind  always  to  fly  for  expla- 
nations of  conduct  or  opinions  which 
you  do  not  approve,  to  the  baser  parts- 
of  human  nature,  Mr.  Lecky  would,  as 
we  see,  occupy  a  very  lofty  pedestals 
There  the  censor  sits,  passing  magis- 
terial judfirments   right  and   left,   not 
merely  on  the  acts^-these  are  open  to 
the  world— but  on  the  motives  of  the 
most  conspicuous,  as  of  the  humblest^ 
men  of  his  time.    He  pierces  the  secrets- 
of  their  hearts;  he  knows  for  certain 
when  their  Ignorance  is  honest,  and 
when  it  is  dishonest,  and  it  is  almost 
always  dishonest;  there  is  no  room  In- 
his  Rhadamanthine  nature  for  consid- 
erations  of  mixed  motive;  nor  for  that 
strange  dualism  in  men  which  makes 
them  partly  good  and  partly  bad,  some- 
times strong  and  sometimes  weak;  nor 
for  thought  of  the  hard  alternatives^ 
the  grave  and  divided  responsibilities; 
the  critical  balancing  in  sharp  emer^ 
gencies   and   clouded   situations,   that 
press  those  who  meddle  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  men.    All  is  intelligible,  all 
is  discreditable;  all  is  simple,  and  all  is 
bad.   To  pretend  to  believe  that  man- 
hood suffrage  might  be  a  gain  to  the 
commonwealth,   or  that  Mr.   Lecky's 
countrymen  are  fit  for  self-government, 
or  that  a  popular  constituency  is  quite 
as  likely  to  form  sound  political  judg- 
ments   as    a    miscellaneous    band    of 
Masters  of  Arts,  is  to  mark  yourself 
either  as  what  has  been  described  as  s 
fool  aspiring  to  be  a  knave,  or  else  a 
^new  Jesuit,"  an  ignoble  place-hunter, 
a  trickster  merely  ''playing  a  good  card 
In  the  party  game."    As  for  the  adop- 
tion of  Home  Rule  by  British  Liberals, 
and  the  monstrous  enormity  of  a  court 
for  art>ltrating  Irish  rents— introduced 
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by  the  great  betrayer,  "with  uplifted 
eyes  and  saintly  aspect"— Dante  him- 
self could  hardly  have  found  word  and 
image  to  express  the  depth  of  Mr. 
Lecky's  reprobation.  Even  the  pro- 
posal of  1894  for  restoring  evicted 
tenants  to  their  holdings  was  "a 
scandalous  instance  of  political  profli- 
gacy." To  be  sure,  Lord  Clanricarde 
could  have  told  us  as  much  as  that. 
The  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  heard 
a  groom  riding  in  front  of  him  cursing 
and  swearing  at  his  horse.  "Do  you 
know,"  he  said  to  a  companion  by  his 
side,  "I  would  not  have  that  fellow's 
temper  for  all  the  world."  Not  for  all 
the  world  would  one  share  Mr.  Lecky's 
conviction  as  to  the  mean,  the  corrupt, 
the  gross  and  selfish  motives  of  all  these 
poor  rogues  and  peasant  slaves  with 
whom  his  imagination  mans  the  politi- 
cal stage. 

The  dolorous  .  refrain  recurs  with 
terrible  monotony.  In  one  place  the 
author  is  arguing  the  manifold  bless- 
ings of  hereditary  aristocracy.  A  man 
who  Is  not  marked  out  in  any  way  by 
his  position  for  parliamentary  distinc- 
tion, he  says,  is  more  tempted  than 
those  of  another  class  to  make  sac- 
rifices of  principle  and  character  to  win 
the  prize,  to  be  more  governed  by  the 
desire  for  office  or  social  distinction. 
The  young  patrician  is  less  accessible 
than  poorer  men  to  "the  sordid  motives 
that  play  so  large  a  part  in  public  life" 
(i.  315),  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has 
never  been  understood  that  in  the 
making  of  governments,  either  peers  or 
their  elder  sons  or  their  younger  sons 
or  their  relatives  and  connections  of 
every  degn^ee  of  affinity  have  been  wont 
to  show  any  indifference  to  the  emolu- 
ments of  office,  but  very  much  the  con- 
trary. And  if  one  could  compare  the 
amounts  of  public  money  received  by 
patrician  ministers  during  the  last  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  or  even  the  last 
reformed  fifty  years,  with  the  money 
received  by  plebeians,  from  Burke 
downwards,  the  first  would  be  as  a 
giant  mountain  to  a  minute  molehill. 
But  do  sordid  motives  play  a  large  part 
in  our  public  life?  Where  are  we  to 
look  for  them?    If  they  play  a  large 


part,  they  Ought  to  be  easily  seen.  Has 
there  ever  been  a  community  in  the 
civilized  world  where  such  a  vast  mass 
of  gratuitous  work  for  public  purposes 
is  done— work  with  no  taint  whatever 
of  sordid  personal  object  or  motive, 
direct  or  indirect— as  we  see  done  every 
day  of  our  lives  in  this  island?  Parlia- 
mentary committees,  county  coun- 
cils, municipal  councils,  schoolboards, 
boards  of  guardians,  asylum  boards, 
quarter  sessions— how  singular  and 
how  unlucky  must  have  been  Mr. 
Lecky's  field  of  observation,  if  what 
strikes  him  most  in  all  these  scenes  of 
social  activity  is,  not  the  devotion  and 
the  public  spirit  and  the  sacrifice  of 
time  and  ease,  but  the  play  of  sordid 
motives.  In  truth,  this  piece  of  dis- 
paragement, as  a  contradictory  passage 
elsewhere  shows,  is  a  mere  bit  of 
thoughtlessness.  But  then,  what  is  the 
use  of  a  man  being  a  thinker,  if  he  will 
not  think?  Mr.  Bright  once  said  in  a 
splenetic  moment,  that  the  worst  of 
great  thinkers  is  that  they  generally 
think  wrong.    Mr.  Lecky  is  worse  still. 

Then  Mr.  Lecky  writes  as  if  it  were 
a  hapipy  peculiarity  of  "the  gentlemen" 
to  make  these  sacrifices.  He  applauds 
*'a  social  condition  which  assigns  to  a 
wealthy  class  a  large  circle  of  neces- 
sary duties,  and  makes  the  gratuitous 
discharge  of  functions  the  appanage 
and  sign  of  dignity"  (i.  318).  As  if  this 
were  in  any  special  way  the  appanage 
and  sign  of  dignity.  As  if  the  great 
mass  of  public  functions  gratuitously 
discharged  were  not  so  discharged  by 
plain  homely  men,  who  neither  claim 
nor  profess  any  dignity  save  that  which 
belongs  to  the  faithful  and  honorable 
performance  of  public  duty,  whether  it 
be  done  by  cobbler  or  by  duke.  What 
more  dignity  does  a  man  want,  and 
what  more  can  a  man  have? 

The  author  has  not  even  the  merit  of 
sticking  to  his  text  While  he  thinks 
that  the  more  Bnglishmen  are  admitted 
to  political  power,  the  worse  that  power 
will  be  exercised,  yet  at  the  same  time, 
strange  to  say,  he  is  persuaded  both 
that  the  national  character  is  good,  and 
that  it  is  every  day  growing  better. 
Conspicuous  improvement,   he  allows. 
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has  taken  >place  in  tbe  deccmrar  and 
humanity  of  the  bulk  of  the  poor;  in  the 
character  of  their  tastes  and  pleasures; 
in  their  enlarged  circle  of  interests;  in 
the  spirit  of  providence,  and  so  forth. 
"The  skilled  artisans  in  our  great  towns 
within  the  memory  of  living  men  have 
become  not  only  the  most  energetic,  but 
also  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
orderly  elements  of  English  life"  (i. 
204).  Just  so;  and  this  is  the  very  ele- 
ment that  was  admitted  to  direct 
political  power  by  the  Reform  Act  of 
1867,  of  which  Mr.  Lecky  thinks  so  ex- 
ceedingly ill.  What  are  we  to  make  of 
his  reiterated  assurances  that  since 
1867  the  governing  power  has  descended 
to  classes  less  intelligent,  less  scrupu- 
lous, and  more  easily  deceived?  If  the 
'^bulk  of  the  poor"  are  conspicuously 
improving,  and  if  democracy  has  placed 
the  decisive  or  prerogative  vote— for 
this  is  what  it  has  done— in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
orderly  elements  in  our  national  life, 
then,  how  comes  it  that,  in  face  of  all 
these  admissions,  Mr.  Lecky  inirists,  first, 
tliat  the  ignorance  of  the  electorate  is 
increasing;  second,  that  the  electorate 
is  made  all  the  more  gullible,  brilMaUe, 
foolish,  and  incompetent,  since  the 
inclusion  of  these  elements;  third,  that 
their  inclusion  is  a  degradation  of  the 
suffrage;  and  fourth,  that  their  inclusion 
was  not  due  to  any  spontaneous  desire 
or  demand  of  the  intelligent  elements 
themselves— who,  we  suppose,  wished 
nothing  else  than  that  their  betters 
should  make  laws  for  them— but  to  the 
factious  competition  of  rival  leaders 
(i.  59)  and  the  vulgarest  and  most  in- 
competent demagogues?  Was  there 
ever  such  a  tissue  of  incoherence  and 
inconsequence? 

The  author  draws  a  picture  of  a  kind 
of  men  loitering  listlessly  around  the 
doors  of  every  gin-shop— men  who 
through  drunkenness,  or  idleness,  or 
dishonesty,  have  failed  in  the  race  of 
life.  They  are,  he  says,  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  all  labor 
questions.  With  a  low  suffrage,  they, 
become  an  important  element  in  many 
constituencies.  Their  instinct  will  be 
to  use  the  power  which  is  given  them , 


for  predatory  and  anarchic  purposes 
(L  20).  But  the  broken  loafer  is  no 
novelty  in  our  social  system,  and  any 
electioneering  agent  of  either  party  will 
tell  Mr.  Lecky  that  this  class  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  is  the  ardent  supporter 
of  Church  and  queen,  and,  so  far  from 
being  predatory,  holds  tbe  very  strong- 
est views  as  to  the  righteousness  of 
publican's  compensation,  for  instance. 
To  count  these  poor  losels  as  a  chief 
difficulty  in  labor  questions,  or  as  aspir- 
ing "to  break  up  society,"  is  ludicrous. 

Still  more  ^remarkable  is  the  following 
passage:— 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  spirit 
of  municipal  and  local  patriotism  was 
more  strongly  developed  either  in  ancient 
Greece,  or,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  m 
the  great  towns  of  Italy  and  Flanders 
or  alcmg  the  Baltic,  than  it  now  is  in 
Birmingham,  or  Liverpool,  or  Manchester. 
The  self-governing  qualities  that  are  dis- 
played in  these  great  centres,  the  munifi- 
cence and  patriotism  with  which  their 
public  institutions  are  supported,  the 
strong  stream  of  distinctive  political  ten- 
dency that  emanates  from  them,  are 
among  the  most  remarlutble  and  most 
consolatory  facts  of  English  life  (1.  206). 

Tbe  veiy  facts  that  btdng  tkls  eoo- 
solation  for  the  sorrows  of  our  political 
Werther,  are  facts  that  show  that  he 
has  no  ground  for  being  a  Werther  at 
all.  A  town-councillor  (with  some 
qualifications  of  no  bearing  on  tbe 
present  argument)  is  the  creature  of 
the  same  degraded  suffrage  as  returns 
a  member  of  parliament;  he  is  chosen 
by  the  same  ignorant,  unscriHiiiloas, 
gullible,  bribeable  votero;  he  is  pre- 
sumably exposed  to  the  same  low 
motives  that,  according  to  Mr.  Lecky, 
everybody  knows  to  be  acquiring 
greater  and  greater  prominence  in  En- 
glish politics.  Yet  the  town-councillor 
is  enthroned  on  high  for  our  admiration, 
a  worthy  rival  in  public  spirit  of  an- 
cient Greece,  mediaeval  Italy,  Flanders, 
and  the  free  towns  of  the  Baltic,  while 
the  same  electora  who  choose  such  a 
being  for  local  purposes,  no  sooner 
think  of  puirposes  imperial,  than  **tbe 
highest  self-goyemtng  qualities"  vanish 
from  their  nUnds,  and  we  have  as  the 
final  result  the  wretched  and  unholy 
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spectacle  which  Mr.  Lecky  now 
watches  in  melancholy  mood  every  day 
at  Westminsteiv-much  like  the  hapless 
country  maiden  whom,  in  the  first  of 
his  pictures  of  a  certain  unfortunate 
female's  progress,  Hogarth  represents 
alighting  from  the  coach  in  wicked 
London  to  find  herself  in  the  midst  of 
a  band  of  panders  and  procuresses. 

In  passing,  I  should  like  with  all 
humility  to  say  a  word  for  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  whose  character  Mr. 
Lecky  thinks  so  meanly,  whose  power 
he  is  so  anxious  to  fetter,  and  in  whose 
permanence  as  a  goyeming  institution 
he  has  so  little  faith.  He  writes  as  if 
the  House  were  all  rhetoric  and  tactics 
and  bear-garden.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  "No  one,''  he  says,  "can  be  insen- 
sible to  the  change  in  the  tone  of  the 
House  of  Commons  within  the  memory 
4»f  living  men,"  and  he  means  change 
for  the  worse.  Now  the  tone  of  an 
assembly  is  Just  one  of  the  things  about 
it  which  a  wise  man  will  be  slow  to 
dogmatize  upon,  unless  he  has  had  an 
owortunity  of  frequenting  the  as- 
sembly, feeling  its  atmosphere,  and 
living  its  life.  Tone  is  a  subtle  thing. 
You  may  Judge  a  speech,  or  an  act  of 
Parliament,  or  a  piece  of  policy,  at  your 
own  fireside,  but  you  will  never  from 
that  distance  know  enough  of  the  tone 
of  a  legislature  to  warrant  very  con- 
fident assertions  about  it;  and  Mr. 
Lecky,  as  he  says,  and  as  we  are  all  to 
our  great  advantage  aware,  has  been 
for  yefliTs  "deeply  immersed"  in  the 
affairs  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
truth  this  is  a  question  on  which  the 
oldest  parliamentary  hands  will  perhaps 
think  twice  and  thrice  before  saying 
•*Aye"  or  "No."  Men  will  Judge  for 
themselvea  For  my  own  part,  after 
some  thirteen  years  of  experience,  my 
strong  impression  is  that  in  all  the  ele- 
ments that  go  to  compose  what  we  may 
take  Mr.  Lecky  to  mean  by  tone- 
respect  for  sincerity,  free  tolerance  of 
unpopular  opinion,  manly  considerate- 
ness,  quick  and  sure  response  to  high 
appeal  in  public  duty  and  moral  feeling, 
a  strong  spirit  of  fair  play  (now  at  last 
extended  bon  gr6  mal  gr6  even  to  mem- 
bers from  Ireland)— that  in  these  and 


the  like  things,  the  House  of  Commons 
has  not  deteriorated,  but  on  the  con- 
trary has  markedly  improved.  Moral 
elements  have  come  forward  into 
greater  consideration,  have  not  fallen 
back  into  less. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that,  though 
the  House  of  Commons  is  a  council  met 
to  deliberate,  the  deliberation  is  for  the 
most  part  by  way  of  contention  and 
confiict.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the 
best  way  of  getting  the  national  busi- 
ness done,  and  of  course  it  is  accom- 
panied all  day  long  by  a  vast  abundance 
of  underlying  co-operation.  But  con- 
tention is  what  engages  most  interest, 
kindles  most  energy,  brings  into  play 
most  force,  is  the  centre  of  most  effort. 
It  may  not  be  the  most  beautiful 
specta<fle  in  the  world— ceaseless  con- 
tention never  can  be  thait;  it  is  not  al- 
ways favorable  to  all  the  Christian 
graces;  there  is  more  serenity  in  a 
Ubrary,  though  books  and  bookmen 
have  been  aMaze  with  furious  conten- 
tion before  now;  there  is  more  stillness 
in  a  cloister  though  all  is  not  sanctity, 
all  is  not  exemption  from  strife  and 
rivalry,  even  in  a  cloister.  In  the  arena 
where  material  interests  are  touched, 
where  deep  political  passions  are 
stirred,  where  coveted  prizes  are  lost 
and  won,  where  power  and  the  fleeting 
breath  of  a  day's  fame  are  at  stake, 
where  under  the  rules  and  semblance 
of  a  tournament  men  are  fighting  what 
is  in  truth  a  keen  and  not  an  ignoble 
battle,  it  is  childish  to  apply  the  tests 
of  scholastic  fastidiousness.  We  have 
to  take  the  process  as  it  is,  and  I  very 
confidently  submit  that  it  is  now  con- 
ducted, not  with  less  right  feel- 
ing, considerateness,  elevation,  talent, 
knowledge,  and  respect  for  talent  and 
knowledge,  than  was  the  case  in  the 
memory  of  living  men,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
says,  but  with  much  more  of  all  these 
things. 

It  is  only  natural  that  where  the  main 
theory  of  the  book  shows  so  violent  a 
bias,  the  same  heated  partiality  should 
mark  treatment  of  detail.  I  have  only 
space  for  one  or  two  out  of  a  multitude 
of  illustrations. 

The  power  of  arbitrarily  closing  de- 
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bates,  Ur.  Lecky  eays,  has  been  grOBBly 
abused.  Tbe  only  Instance  tliat  occara 
to  him  iB  tbe  Home  Rale  BlU  of  1893. 
Many  clauses  of  that  measiire,  he  telle 
us,  going  as  they  did  to  tie  rctot  of  the 
Constitution,  ivere  paaaed  without  the 
smallest  posBlblllty  of  dlsctiBslon.  It 
bas  altogether  escaped  bla  Impartial 
memory  that  the  very  same  treatment 
which  he  thinks  so  ahameless  in  16B3, 
six  years  earUer  befell  anotber  measure 
vblcb  also  went  to  the  root  of  the  Con- 
etltntion,  for  it  empowered  the  execu- 
tive government  in  Ireland,  at  Its  own 
will  and  pleasure,  to  deprive  of  trial  by 
jury  prisoners  charged  with  offences  In 
which  the  protection  of  a  Jury  Is  In  En- 
gland held  to  be  most  vital;  and  this 
power,  moreover,  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  government  In  perpetuity.  So, 
too,  it  has  slipped  from  Ms  recollection 
that  precisely  in  the  same  fashion,  or 
worse,  was  passed  the  most  violently 
UDConstttntional  measure  of  our  cen- 
tury, by  which  certain  men  were 
bronght  before  a  special  tribunal,  con- 
stituted absolutelj*  at  the  discretion  of 
their  bitterest  political  opponents,  and 
with  the  scope  and  ilmlt  of  the  Jnqnlry 
determined  by  those  opponents  against 
the  remonstrance  and  protest  of  the 
persons  most  deeply  concerned.  If  the 
closnre  of  1893  was  a  gross  abuse, 
what  was  the  closure  of  1887,  and  the 
closure  of  1888? 

Here,  again,  is  a  case,  not  of  failure  of 
memory,  but  of  perversion  of  fact:— 

The  gigantic  corropUon  which  exists 
in  America  under  the  name  of  the  spoils 
system  has  not  taken  root  in  England, 
though  some  recent  attempts  to  tamper  in 
the  intereit*  of  party  with  the  old  method 
of  appointing  magiBtratei  in  the  counties 
.  .  .  show  that  there  are  politicians  who 
would  gladly  Introduce  this  poison-germ 
into  Engliin  life  (i.  129). 

But  Is  this  particular  poison-germ  so 
recent,  and  has  tampering  with  the 
appointment  of  magistrates  in  the 
interests  of  party  never  been  heard  of 
before?  Let  us  look  first  at  Mr.  Lecky's 
own  country.  In  that  country,  broadly 
speaking,  and  to 
argument,  rellgl 
dde  with  party 


Liberal  government  appointed  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  county  Justices 
over  the  heads  of  the  lleotenanta  of 
counties.  Of  these,  five  hundred  and 
flfty-four  were  Roman  Catholics  and 
eighty-three  were  Protestants.  But  let 
us  Bee  bow  the  balance  of  the  two 
religious  communionB  stands  even  after 
this  operation.  The  total  numt>er  of 
justices  on  the  benches  of  Irish  counties 
np  to  July,  1899,  was  Ave  thousand  fonr 
hundred  and  twelve.  Of  this  total,  the 
Koman  Catholics  numbered  In  all  no 
more  than  seventeen  hundred  and 
twenty,  out  of  whom  (lacluding  those 
added  with  the  assent  of  lieutenants  of 
counties)  the  Liberal  government  was 
responsible  for  abont  seven  btmdred 
and  fifty.  That  Is  to  say,  finding  that 
the  old  system  hsd  planted  some  thirty- 
seven  hundred  magistrates  of  one  par^ 
on  the  county  benches,  as  against  lew 
than  one  thousand  of  the  other,  we 
made  a  singularly  moderate  effort  to 
bring  the  balance  a  trifle  nearer  to 
Justice  and  reason,  by  reducing  the  old 
ascendency  from  being  between  three 
and  four  to  one,  to  the  proportion  of 
rather  more  than  two  to  one.  And  this 
Is  the  step  whdch,  In  a  country  where, 
firstly,  the  msjorlty  of  two  to  one  on  the 
bench  Is  a  minority  of  one  to  three  In 
the  population,  and  where,  secondly, 
the  petty  sessions  court  is  the  place 
where  the  administration  of  law  and 
Justice  comes  closest  home  to  the  dally 
life  of  the  people— this  is  the  step  which 
onr  high  philosophic  censor  describes 
as  tampering  with  sacred  usage  In  the 
interests  of  party,  and  Introducing  the 
poison-germ  of  the  spoils  system  Into 
our  public  life.  Detachment  of  mind 
Is  a  very  fine  thing,  bat  a  serious  writer 
should  not  wholly  detach  blmseU  from 
the  re&llty  of  the  matter  that  be  hap- 
pens to  be  writing  about. 

In  Lancashire,  the  chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  exposed  himself  to  Mr.  Lecky's 
l>enign  Innuendo  by  endeavoring  to 
diminish  the  disparity  between  the  two 
parties.  How  bad  the  old  method, 
which  Mr.  Lecky  so  admires,  and  which 
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appointments  to  the  county  bench  was 
about  forty-five  to  fifty-five.  From 
1886  to  1893  the  percentage  of  Liberals 
was  only  twenty,  against  eighty  per 
cent,  belonging  to  the  opposite  party  or 
parties.  Here,  too,  the  poison-germ 
was  older  than  Mr.  Lecky  thought.  As 
regards  England  generally,  Mr.  Lecky 
ought  to  be  glad  to  know  that  the  lord 
chancellor,  in  1892,  found  on  almost 
every  borough  bench  a  great  majority 
of  Tory  magistrates,  even  in  places 
where  Liberals  were  largely  preponder- 
ant; yet  in  no  single  borough  did  he  by 
his  additions  put  his  own  party  in  a 
majority,  nor  in  most  cases  did  he  even 
put  it  on  an  equality.  As  for  the  coun- 
ties the  chancellor  left  the  Tories  every- 
where in  a  majority,  and  the  total 
number  of  appointments  of  those  who 
were  not  recommended  by  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  county  was  ex- 
tremely small.  The  "new  Jesuits"  may 
really,  like  Lord  Glive,  stand  aghast  at 
their  own  moderation,  and  Mr.  Lecky 
may  stand  aghast  at  his  own  gifts  of 
heedless  misrepresentation. 

One  of  the  strangest  of  his  many 
stumbles  is  to  be  found  in  his  story  of 
the  Indian  cotton  duties  (i.  207).  To 
illustrate  the  danger  to  India  of  our 
system  of  feeble  governments,  disin- 
tegrated parliaments  and  ignorant  con- 
stituencies, he  mentions  **the  policy 
which  forbade  India  in  a  time  of  deep 
financial  distress  to  raise  a  revenue  by 
import  duties  on  English  cotton,  in 
accordance  with  the  almost  unanimous 
desire  of  her  administrators  and  her 
educated  public  opinion."  An  agitation 
was  raised  in  England,  and  "both 
parties"  feared  to  run  the  electoral 
risk.  But  is  this  true?  Have  both 
parties  feared  to  run  the  risk?  Mr. 
Lecky  in  the  next  sentence  shows  that 
his  own  statement  is  untrue,  and  that 
one  party  did  not  by  any  means  fear  to 
run  the  risk.  For  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  Indian  secretary  of  the  day  had 
the  courage  to  insist  on  revising  the 
false  step,  "and  he  found  suflicient 
patriotism  in  the  Opposition  to  enable 
him  to  secure  the  support  of  a  large 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons." 
3ut  the  Indian  secretary  was  the  mem- 


ber of  a  weak  government  (dtid  Mr. 
Lecky  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  took 
such  a  step  as  this  without  the  assent 
of  his  colleagues,  risk  or  no  risk);  he 
represents  a  popular,  and  therefore, 
according  to  Mr.  Lecky,  an  ignorant, 
constituency;  and  he  appealed  success- 
fully to  a  disintegrated  Parliament. 
A  more  maladroit  illustration  of  our 
woful  plight  could  not  be  found. 

As  for  the  patriotism  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, it  Is  worth  remembering  that  the 
gentleman  who  is  now  Indian  secretary, 
and  who  spoke  from  the  front  Opposi- 
tion bench,  stoutly  resisted  the  view 
which  Mr.  Lecky  so  rightly  applauds, 
and  he  vouched  In  support  of  his  resist- 
ance Lord  Salisbury  himself,*  the  head 
of  the  party— who  does  not  sit  for  an 
ignorant  constituency,  but  Is  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  may 
therefore,  presumably,  be  taken  for  a 
grand  quintessential  sublimation  of  the 
political  wisdom  and  virtue  of  those 
masters  of  arts  to  whom  Mr.  Lecky 
looks  for  the  salvation  of  our  affairs. 
Such  a  presentation  of  fact  and  of 
argument  is  really  below  the  level  of  the 
flimsiest  campaign  leaflet. 

Not  seldom  the  sin  of  inaccuracy  is 
added  to  the  sin  of  gross  partisanship. 
The  author  thinks,  for  example,  that 
the  abolition  of  the  London  coal  and 
wine  dues  was  a  mistake.  But  he  does 
not  stop  there.  "Not  one  Londoner  in 
a  hundred,"  he  argues,  "even  knew  of 
the  existence  of  the  small  duty  of  coal 
which  was  abolished  by  the  London 
County  Council."  The  London  County 
Council  could  no  more  have  abolished 
the  coal  dues,  than  it  could  disestablish 
the  Church.  That  step  was  taken  by 
Parliament,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
Tory  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
with  the  full  approval  of  those  expe- 
rienced official  advisers  to  whom  Mr. 
Lecky  looks  as  the  mainstay  of  decent 
administration.  The  new  voters,  after 
all,  are  not  the  only  ignorant  people 
who  presume  to  meddle  with  politics. 

In  another  place  he  remarks  that, 
"chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the 
Socialist  members  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil, that  body  has  .  .  .  brought  back 

1  Hansard,  February  21, 1806,  p.  1364. 
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the  system  of  "make-wages/'  or  "rates 
In  aid  of  wages/'  which  had  long  been 
regarded  by  economists  as  one  of  the 
worst  abuses  of  the  earlier  years  of  the 
century."  It  has  done  this  by  ''fixing 
a  minimum  rate  of  wages,  irrespective 
of  the  value  of  the  work  performed,  and 
considerably  higher  than  that  for  which 
equally  efficient  labor  could  be  easily 
obtained." 

A  more  exaggerated,  confused,  and 
misleading  statement  could  hardly  be 
made.  That  the  Oouncil  should  make 
some  mistakes  at  first  was  natural;  but 
they  soon  repaired  them,  and  at  anytime 
to  talk  of  their  bringing  back  rates  in 
aid  of  wages  is  pure  moonshine.  The 
standing  order  requires  that  in  works 
done  by  the  Council  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  contractor  the  wages  and 
hours  "shall  be  based  on  the  rates  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  recognized, 
and  in  practice  obtained,  by  the  various 
trade)  unions  in  London."  Any  con- 
tractor, in  like  manner,  employed  by  the 
Council  shall  bind  himself  to  conform 
to  these  same  conditions  as  to  wages 
and  hours.  The  London  School  Board 
imposes  the  same  conditions.  The 
House  of  Commons  has,  by  unanimous 
resolution,  directed  the  government  to 
make  every  effort  to  secure  the  payment 
of  such  wages  as  are  generally  accepted 
as  current  in  each  trade  for  competent 
workmen.  Is  all  this,  either  in  prin- 
ciple or  practice,  more  than  Mr.  Lecky 
does  for  himself  when  he  engages  a  ser- 
vant? He  pays  the  servant,  not  the 
very  lowest  sum  that  would  enable  such 
a  servant  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether, but  a  sum  regulated  partly  by 
custom,  partly  by  competition,  partly 
by  his  own  idea  of  what  is  reasonable, 
kind,  and  decent.  If  Mr.  Lecky  had 
only  taken  the  trouble  to  cross  the  fioor 
of  the  House,  Mr.  John  Burns  or  Mr. 
Buxton  would  have  told  him  the  whole 
story  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
saved  him  from  making  himself  an 
illustration  of  the  great  truth  that  noth- 
ing makes  men  reason  so  badly  a9 
ignorance  of  the  facts. 

The  statement  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons "had  been,  after  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  the  most  powerful  element  of 


the  Constitution,"  is  surely  a  mistake. 
Speaker  Onslow  used  to  declare  that 
the  Septennial  Bill  of  1716  marked  the 
true  era  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
House  of  Commons  from  its  former  de- 
pendence on  the  crown  and  the  House 
of  Lords.  Nor  did  its  emancipation  at 
once  raise  it  to  be  the  most  powerful 
element  of  the  Constitution;  among 
other  reasons,  because  powerful  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords  were,  in 
fact,  the  grand  electors  of  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  fact  Mr. 
Lecky  corrects  his  own  error  when  he 
says  (1-  310)  that  it  was  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  which  fundamentally  altered 
the  position  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  Constitution,  deprived  it  of  its  claim 
to  be  a  co-ordinate  power  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  thrust  it  defi- 
nitely into  a  secondary  position. 

It  is  incorrect  to  say  (11.  125)  that 
licensing  justices  act  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. The  central  government  has  no 
part  in  the  business.  If  by  central 
government  Mr.  Lecky  means  the 
courts  of  law— rather  an  unusual  con- 
struction—the magistrates  are  only 
under  tbelr  supervision  and  control,  in 
exactly  the  same  sense  in  which  any 
of  us  exercise  our  discretion  in  any- 
thing; that  it  to  say,  if  magistrates 
break  the  law  in  licensing  or  any  other 
business,  they  may  be  brought  into 
court  To  tell  us  this  is  to  tell  us 
nothing,  and  what  Mr.  Lecky  says  is 
misleading  and  incorrect. 

One  small  error  in  contemporary  his- 
tory, it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  set 
right.  "It  is  notorious  that  the  most 
momentous  new  departure  made  by  the 
Liberal  party  in  our  day— the  adoption 
of  the  policy  of  Home  Rule— was  due  to 
a  single  man,  who  acted  without  consul- 
tation with  his  colleagues"  (1.  124). 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  first  part 
of  this  sentence,  Mr.  Lecky  must  have 
been  aware  that  the  allegation  that  the 
single  man  acted  without  consultation 
with  his  former  colleagues  rests  on 
mere  gossip,  and  he  must  know  that 
gossip  of  this  sort  is  the  most  untrust- 
worthy thing  in  the  world.  As  it  hap- 
pens, the  gossip  is  entirely  untrue. 
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The  most  rapid  examination  of  the 
bitter  prejudice  and  partisanship  of  the 
present  worlc  must  include  the  episode 
of  Irish  land.  The  author's  great  case 
in  illustration  of  the  tendency  in  a 
democratic  system  to  what  he  calls 
class  bribery,  is  the  legislation  of  the 
last  six-and-twenty  years  affecting 
Irish  land.  To  this  still  burning  theme 
he  devotes,  as  I  have  already  said, 
nearly  forty  pages,  and  pages  less 
adequate,  less  impartial,  looser  as  his- 
tory, weaker  as  political  philosophy,  and 
blinder  as  regards  political  practice,  it 
has  not  been  my  fortune,  after  a  fairly 
wide  acquaintance  with  this  exhilerat- 
ing  department  of  literature,  ever  be- 
fore to  come  across. 

First,  as  to  the  history  of  the  relations 
between  the  owners  and  the  occupiers 
of  land.  There  were  "grave  faults  on 
both  sides,"  says  Mr.  Lecky  affably: 
**Wretched  farming;  thriftless,  extrava- 
gant, unbusinesslike  habits  in  all 
classes;  a  great  want  of  enterprise  and 
steady  industry;  much  neglect  of  duty, 
and  occasional,  though  not,  I  think,  fre- 
quent, acts  of  extortion"  (1.  139).  The 
ordinary  ignorant  English  reader  will 
suppose  from  these  smooth  phrases  that 
"all  classes"  stood  on  something  like 
equal  terms,  social,  political,  moral, 
economic.  The  Irish  landlord  and  the 
Irish  cottier  before  and  for  many  years 
after  the  famine,  hardly  stood  on  more 
equal  terms  than  did  the  Carolina 
planter  and  his  negro. 

The  Irish  tenant,  whose  status  was  a 
desperate  status,  and  who  clung  with 
the  tenacity  of  a  drowning  man  to  his 
cabin  and  patch  of  potato-ground  — 
what  is  the  sense  of  talking  of  his 
wretched  farming,  his  thriftlessness 
and  extravagance,  as  if  it  were  in  some 
way  on  a  par  with  the  extravagance 
and  thriftlessness  of  Castle  Rackrent? 
And  as  for  the  wretched  farming,  who 
could  wonder  that  the  farming  was 
wretched,  when  every  attempt  at  im- 
provement exposed  the  improver  to  a 
rise  of  rent  as  a  consequence  of  it? 
Bentham  said  a  hundred  years  ago 
that  the  Turkish  government  had  In 
his  time  impoverished  some  of  the  rich- 
est countries  in  the  woild,  far  more  by 


its  influence  on  motives  than  by  its 
positive  exactions.  This  is  the  expla- 
nation of  the  backward  slovenly  habits 
which  Mr.  Lecky  sets  down  as  a  sort 
of  counterweight  to  the  oppression, 
extortion,  and  neglect  of  duty  which 
were  in  truth  their  cause.  Nobody 
knows  better  than  Mr.  Lecky  the  real 
root  of  the  situation  which  made  land 
legislation  of  some  sort  an  absolute 
necessity.  It  has  been  described  a 
score  of  times,  from  the  days  of  Arthur 
Toung  downwards,  but  by  nobody 
more  convincingly  than  by  Sir  G.  Gome- 
wall  Lewis  in  that  admirable  book  on 
the  cause  of  Irish  disturbances,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  inadequate  positive  sug- 
gestions, one  could  wish  that  every 
public  man,  or  every  private  man  for 
that  matter,  who  thinks  about  Ireland 
had  taken  tiie  moderate  pains  to  mas- 
ter. Anybody  can  now  see  that  a  rev- 
olution was  sooner  or  later  inevitable, 
as  it  was,  whether  later  or  sooner,  thor- 
oughly Justifiable.  Bven  before  the 
Famine  Mr.  Disraeli  in  famous  sen- 
tences declared  that  it  was  the  business 
of  statesmen  to  effect  by  policy  what 
revolution  would  effect  by  force. 

Yet  from  one  single  point  of  view 
only,  and  from  no  other  whatever,  does 
Mr.  Lecky  allow  himself  or  us  to  re- 
gard this  striking,  complex,  and  dan- 
gerous situation.  It  is  intolerable  to 
him  that  the  statesman  should  intro- 
duce a  single  ingredient  into  his  reme- 
dial plan,  which  cannot  be  obviously 
reconciled  with  the  strictest  and  nar- 
rowest interpretation  of  the  legal  rights 
of  property.  He  does  not  deny  that 
there  were  cases  where  the  raising  of 
the  rents  led  to  "a  virtual  confiscation 
of  tenants'  improvements"  (i.  139);  and 
a  more  impartial  historian  would  find 
abundant  evidence  for  putting  it  vastly 
higher  than  this.  Yet  he  speaks  with 
truly  edifying  indignation  of  the  League 
appeals  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Irish 
electors.  That  Is  to  say,  what  in  the 
landlord  is  a  noble  stand  for  the  rights 
of  property,  is  criminal  cupidity  in  the 
tenant  who  resents  the  confiscation  of 
his  improvements.  "To  me,  at  least." 
Mr.  Lecky  says  in  a  singularly  innocent 
passage,  *the  first  and  greatest  service 
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a  goTernment  can  render  to  morals 
seems  to  be  the  maintenance  of  a  social 
organization  In  which  the  path  of  duty 
and  the  path  of  interest  as  much  as 
possible  coincide;  in  which  honesty,  in- 
dustry, providence,  and  public  spirit 
naturally  reap  their  rewards,  and  the 
opposite   vices   their   punishment"    (1. 

169). 

This  is  impressive  enough,  and  no- 
body will  dissent  from  It.  It  Is  exactly 
what  the  Irish  tenant  said.  This  is  the 
very  service  which,  first  in  1870  and 
then  In  1881,  Irish  agitation  compelled 
the  British  government  to  "render  to 
morals."  How  else  could  the  honesty, 
Industry,  and  providence  of  the  tenant 
be  rewarded,  and  the  greed,  Idleness, 
and  extravagance  of  his  landlord  re- 
ceive Its  punishment,  except  by  laws 
which  protected  the  tenant  In  property 
which  his  own  labor  had  created?  The 
agrarian  revolutionists  were,  on  Mr. 
Lecky's  own  principle,  the  true  moral- 
ists and  evangelists,  and  the  shame 
rests  on  the  statesmen  and  the  parlia- 
ments which  made  revolutionary  action 
inevitable.  It  was  the  Land  League 
which  drove  the  government  to  protect 
industry  and  providence  by  the  legisla- 
tion of  1881,  and  when  Mr.  Lecky  talks 
In  the  ordinary  vein  of  Intimidation, 
greed,  political  agitators  and  the  rest 
of  it,  he  forgets  the  memorable  answer 
of  Sir  Redvers  Buller  before  theOowper 
Commission.  He  was  asked  whether 
there  was  any  general  sympathy  with 
the  action  of  the  League  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  "Yes,"  he  answered,  "I 
think  there  is  sympathy,  because  they 
think  that  it  has  been  their  salvation. 
.  .  .  Nobody  did  anffthing  for  the  tmant9 
until  the  Leoffw  was  eatahUshed.*' '  This 
is  an  old  story,  but  It  will  have  to  be 
told  over  and  over  again  so  long  as 
writers  of  authority  like  Mr.  Lecky 
abuse  the  credulous  Ignorance  of  En- 
glish readers. 

Even  the  famous  act  for  the  compul- 
sory sale  of  Encumbered  Estates  is  too 
much  for  Mr.  Lecky.  And,  by  the  way, 
we  wonder  why  he  talks  of  that  meas- 
ure as  having  been  put  forward  by  the 
Whig  party  as  the  supreme  remedy  for 

1  Question  16,494.    Korember  11, 1986% 


the  ills  of  Ireland.  He  must  know 
Irish  history  far  too  well  to  be  ignorant 
that  Peel  was  much  more  truly  its  au- 
thor than  Russell,  and  that  without 
Peel's  energetic  support  It  would  not 
have  been  carried.  But  let  this  little 
perversion  of  history  pass.  He  quotes 
(i.  151),  apparently  with  agreement,  a 
long  extract  from  an  eminent  lawyer, 
describing  the  cruel  injustice  with 
which,  under  this  act,  some  of  the 
most  ancient  and  respected  families  In 
the  country,  whose  estates  were  not 
encumbered  to  much  more  than  half 
their  value,  were  sold  out  and  beggared 
by  the  harshness  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Let  me  quote  a  few  lines  from  a  writer 
whose  authority  and  Judicial  temper 
Mr.  Lecky  will  not  be  slow  to  admit. 
Speaking  of  the  encumbered  landlords 
dealt  with  under  the  act,  the  late  J.  E. 
Calmes  wrote:— 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  these 
men — albeit  their  final  overthrow  hap- 
pened to  be  accomplished  by  the  famine 
and  the  measures  which  that  event  ren- 
dered necessary — ^as  the  victims  of  this 
particular  crisis  in  Irish  history.  Like  the 
ruin  of  the  Jamaica  planters  which, 
though  consummated  by  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act  and  free  trade,  had  through  half 
a  century  been  steadily  maturing  under 
the  pre-existing  state  of  things — a  state 
of  things  not  very  dissimilar  from  that 
which  had  prevailed  in  lr«"  land— the  fate 
of  this  class  of  Irish  squires  had  been 
sealed  long  before  the  famine,  free  trade, 
or  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  had 
been  heard  of.  In  the  case  of  a  large 
majority,  their  indebtedness  dated  from 
an  early  period  of  the  century,  and  waa. 
in  fact,  the  direct  result  of  their  own 
reckless  and  extravagant  habit»— habita, 
no  doubt,  quite  naturally  engendered  by 
their  situation.  .  .  .  The  famine  and  Ihe 
measures  which  it  necessitated  can  only 
be  regarded  as  precipitating  an  inevitable 
catastrophe,  and  the  act  merely  gave  the 
sanction  of  law  to  what  were  already 
accomplished  facts.*^ 

Of  course,  in  any  work  pretending  to 
be  of  value  in  political  philosophy  or 
political  history,  the  view  of  Calmes 
would  have  been  given  along  with  the 
views  of  Fitzgibbon  and  Butt,  that  the 
reader  might  at  least  have  a  chance 

1  Political  Essays.    By  J.  E.  Cairnes.   Pablished 
in  1873,  but  this  fragment  was  written  in  19G8. 
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of  knowing  that  there  were  two  sides 
to  the  question.  But  Mr.  Lecky  is 
thinking  of  things  a  long  way  removed 
from  political  philosophy. 

We  must  follow  him  a  little  further. 
He  says  that  the  tenants  preferred 
making  their  improvements  in  their 
own  economical,  and  generally  slov- 
enly, way,  rather  than  have  them 
made  in  tiie  Bngllsh  fashion  by  the 
landlord.  This  is  wholly  misleading. 
The  Irish  landlord  did  not  make  the 
improvements  because  his  tenants  pre- 
ferred their  own  slovenly  ways,  but  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  he  could 
not  make  them.  The  holdings  on  an 
estate  were  so  small,  and  therefore  so 
numerous,  that  nobody  but  a  million- 
aire could  possibly  have  equipped  each 
of  them  with  buildings,  fences,  drains, 
as  an  English  farm  is  equipped.  This 
is  the  well-understood  explanation  of 
the  difference  between  the  Irish  and 
the  English  systems.  Nobody  blames 
the  landlord  for  not  making  the  im- 
provements. What  he  is  blamed  for  is 
the  extortion  of  rent  for  the  improve- 
ments which  the  tenant  made  for  him- 
self. 

Hence  the  absurdity  of  the  statement 
that  among  other  effects  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  1881,  it  has  withdrawn  the  whole 
rental  of  Ireland  from  the  improvement 
of  the  soil,  ''as  the  landlord  can  have 
no  further  inducement  or  obligation  to 
spend  money  on  his  estate"  (i.  167). 
With  rare  exceptions  it  is  notorious, 
and  the  Select  Committee  of  1894  only 
brought  it  into  clearer  light,  that  the 
landlord  scarcely  ever  felt  this  induce- 
ment and  obligation,  any  more  than  he 
feels  it  now. 

Not  any  less  absurd  are  the  other 
items  in  the  catalogue  of  disasters  al- 
leged to  be  due  to  the  legislation  of 
1881.  "In  a  poor  country,  where  in- 
creased capital,  improved  credit,  and 
secure  industry  are  the  greatest  needs, 
it  has  shaken  to  the  very  basis  the 
idea  of  the  sanctity  and  obligation  of 
contract;  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
borrow  any  considerable  sum  on  Irish 
land;  effectually  stopped  the  Influx  of 
English  gold;  has  reacted  powerfully 
Upon  trade,"  and  so  forth  (i.  167).  There 
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is  the  familiar  accent  of  the  "6migr6" 
in  every  line  of  this.  lU  prennent  leurs 
sowvenira  pour  des  droits,  and  then  be- 
cause they  have  had  their  claws  clipped, 
they  vow  that  the  country  is  ruined. 
"Secure  industry"  Is  indeed,  as  the  au- 
thor truly  says,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Irish  needs;  but  security  in  the  one 
great  industry  of  the  island  is  exactly 
what  the  Act  of  1881  aimed  at,  and  in 
a  very  considerable  degree,  in  spite  of 
defects  brought  to  light  by  experience, 
has  actually  achieved.  As  for  the  ter- 
rible reaction  upon  trade,  Mr.  Lecky 
must  live  with  his  eyes  shut  to  the 
most  patent  facts  in  the  state  of  com- 
mercial Ireland  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  Never  have  Irish  railways 
and  banks  been  so  prosperous  as  they 
are  to-day,  after  this  act  has  been  for 
fifteen  years  impoverishing  and  demor- 
alizing the  country.  As  for  "driving 
much  capital  out  of  the  land,"  one 
would  like  to  have  some  definite  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  of  any  such  process. 
And  as  for  the  impossibility  of  borrow- 
ing any  considerable  sum  on  Irish  land, 
one  would  like  to  know  first  whether 
the  owner  can  borrow  any  considerable 
sum  on  a  great  deal  of  English  land; 
second,  whether  the  considerable  sums 
that  were  borrowed  in  times  past  on 
Irish  land  ever  did  any  good  either  to 
the  landowner  or  to  anybody  else,  or 
whether  the  old  facility  of  borrowing 
money  to  be  squandered  in  riotous  and 
swaggering  folly  has  not  been  the  worst 
of  all  the  many  curses  of  Ireland. 

To  probe  these  forty  pages  on  Irish 
land  would  need  as  many  pages  more. 
So  let  us  pass  on.  The  dgor  and  In- 
elasticity of  Mr.  Lecky's  conception  of 
the  Institution  of  Property  prevent  his 
chapter  on  {Socialism  from  being  a  con- 
tribution of  any  real  importance  to 
that  subject.  His  commonplace  books 
supply  an  account  of  the  more  influ- 
ential Socialist  writers,  but  he  submits 
them  to  no  searching  criticism,  and  he 
plants  himself  on  ground  which  de- 
prives him  of  real  Influence  over  any- 
body's mind  upon  the  controversy.  He 
tallcs,  for  instance  (ii.  304),  of  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  being  the  basis  of 
respect  for  property  and  for  the  obll- 
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gatlon  of  contract.  This  will  never  do. 
It  begs  the  whole  question.  The  So- 
cialist believes  that  he  can  make  an 
unanswerable  case  the  other  way, 
namely  for  the  proposition  that  the 
unsophisticated  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  so  far  from  being  the  root  of 
respect  for  property,  is  hostile  to  it, 
and  is  at  this  moment  shaking  it  to  its 
foundation  all  over  the  modem  world. 
After  the  parliamentary  reform  of  1867 
Mill  with  his  usual  patient  sagacity 
foresaw,  and  began  a  series  of  sys- 
tematic speculations  upon  the  strength 
of  foreseeing,  that  as  the  new  elector- 
ate are  not  engaged  by  any  peculiar 
interest  of  their  own  to  the  support  of 
property  as  it  is,  least  of  all  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  inequalities  of  property, 
therefore  henceforth,  wherever  the 
power  of  the  new  electorate  reaches, 
the  laws  of  property  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  depend  upon  motives  of  a  mere 
personal  character,  operating  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  control  over 
the  government.  The  classes,  he  ob- 
served, which  the  present  system  of 
society  makes  subordinate  have  little 
reason  to  put  faith  In  any  of  the  max- 
ims which  the  same  system  of  society 
may  have  established  as  principles. 
All  plans  for  attaining  the  benefits 
aimed  at  by  the  institution  of  property 
without  its  inconveniences,  should  be 
examined  with  candor,  and  not  pre- 
judged as  absurd  or  impracticable.^ 
Mr.  Lecky  does  little  more  than  what 
the  writer  of  those  few  pages  of  such 
calm  gravity  particularly  warned  us 
not  to  do.  He  only  confronts  prejudice 
with  prejudice,  and  leaves  the  battle 
to  be  fought  out  between  "ignorant 
change  and  Ignorant  opposition  to 
change." 

Socialism  brings  us  to  Militarism. 
Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
democratic  dispensation  is  its  failure 
as  a  guarantee  of  International  peace. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  two 
foremost  of  the  free  industrial  commu- 
nities of  the  world  menaced  the  other 
with  war,  though  the  word  itself  has 

^  Fortaighilff  Review,  FebroAry,  Maroh,  April, 
1879.    "CbApten  on  SoclAllfim." 


long  been  banished  from  the  polite  lan- 
guage of  modem  diplomacy.  The  sec- 
ond of  these  two  communities,  a  few 
days  later,  provoked  by  a  dozen  ill- 
chosen  words  which  were  believed  to 
contain  an  aggressive  Intention,  in- 
stantly flamed  out  in  a  blaze  of  anger, 
applauded  flying  squadrons,  and  was 
as  ready  for  arms  as  ever  was  the 
aristocratic  England  of  either  the  flrst 
or  the  second  Pitt.  And  It  is  a  singular 
and  perplexing  case  of  the  irony  of 
human  things  that  to-day,  after  all 
Europe  has  been  impregnated  with 
democratic  ideas,  and  democratic  Insti- 
tutions seem  to  enjoy  a  surely  predes- 
tined triumph,  the  supreme  keeper  of 
the  peace,  the  mastejr  in  western  Eu- 
rope and  in  Eastern  diplomacy,  should 
be  the  Czar  of  Russia— Turkey  at  his 
feet,  China  ready  to  drop,  and  France, 
the  once  radiant  birthplace  of  all  "the 
immortal  principles  of  '89,"  reduced  to 
be  a  sort  of  Russian  prefecture. 

Mr.  Lecky  says  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  in  the  most  civilized  por- 
tions of  Europe  in  favor  of  universal 
military  service  (i.  256).  Some  publi- 
cists here  and  there  may  have  vamped 
up  afresh  the  wretched  sophisms  glo- 
rifying the  noble  effects  upon  character 
of  the  drill-ground,  the  barrack,  the 
battlefleld,  but  I  see  no  sign  that  na- 
tions follow  them  or  agree  with  them. 
And  Mr.  Lecky  himself  has  noted  the 
decisive  evidence  against  his  own  state- 
ment After  an  elaborate  exposition 
of  the  case  for  the  barrack  be  winds 
up,  one  Is  glad  to  think  for  his  own 
credit,  though  in  rather  halting  sen- 
tences, with  the  Judgment  that  though 
the  panegyrists  of  the  blessings  of  uni- 
versal military  service  have  undoubt- 
edly something  to  say  for  themselves, 
yet  on  the  whole  more  is  to  be  said 
against  them.  The  military  system,  he 
thinks,  may  do  much  to  employ  and 
reclaim  "the  dangerous  classes"— these 
are  ever  present  to  his  alarmed  mind 
—but  still  it  has  the  unlucky  incidental 
drawback  of  bringing  burdens  which 
are  steadily  fomenting  discontent 
That  is  to  say,  this  handy  device  for 
employing  and  reclaiming  the  danger- 
I  ous  classes,  unfortunately  at  the  same 
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moment  and  by  the  same  process, 
bleeds  new  dangerous  classes,  extends 
the  area  of  their  operations,  and  pro- 
foundly intensifies  that  irritation  and 
discontent  which  makes  the  danger. 
"Certainly,"  says  Mr.  Lecky,  **the  great 
mUitaiy  nations  of  the  world  are  not 
thoee  in  which  Anarchy,  Socialism,  and 
Nihilism  are  least  rife.*'  Quite  true; 
and  the  extraordinarily  rapid  growth 
of  revolutionary  Socialism  In  conti- 
nental Europe,  of  which  the  author  gives 
so  full  an  account  (ii.  ch.  8),  and  which 
is  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  impor- 
tant phenomena  of  our  time,  is  the 
direct  and  unmistakable  result  of  mil- 
itarism, and  the  vehement  protest 
against  it 

Nothing  in  political  mediation  can  be 
more  deeply  Interesting  than  the  con- 
nection between  universal  military  ser- 
vice and  universal  suffrage.  Taine  says 
that  each  of  them  is  twin  brother  of 
the  other.  Every  citizen,  said  the  early 
Jacobins,  ought  to  be  a  soldier,  every 
soldier  a  citizen.  We  can  understand 
why  the  Jacobin,  with  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and  the  coalition  of  kings 
on  the  frontier,  said  this;  but  what  is 
the  secret  of  the  operation  which  places 
a  ballot  paper  In  one  hand  of  every  cit- 
izen, and  at  the  same  Instant  a  rifle  in 
the  other?— "With  what  promises  of 
massacre  and  bankruptcy  for  the  twen- 
tieth century,  with  what  exasperation 
of  hatred  and  distrust  between  nations, 
with  what  destruction  and  waste  of 
human  toil  and  the  fruits  of  it  .  .  . 
with  what  a  recoil  towards  the  lower 
and  unwholesome  forms  of  the  old  mil- 
itant societies,  with  how  retrograde  a 
step  towards  the  egotistic  and  brutal 
Instincts,  towards  the  sentiments,  the 
manners,  the  morality  of  the  ancient 
city  and  of  barbarous  tribes."  * 

No  other  effect  of  democracy  is  com- 
parable with  this,  no  other  so  surpris- 
ing, no  other  so  widely  at  variance  with 
confldent  and  reasoned  anticipations. 
We  can  only  be  sure  that  the  retrograde 
military  phase  through  which  the  mod- 
em world  is  now  passing  must  be  due 
to  deeper  influences  than  those  belong- 
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ing  to  democracy  as  a  mere  form  of 
government,  and  must  have  its  rootsr 
in  the  hidden  and  complex  working  of 
those  religious  and  scientific  fdeaff 
which  at  all  times  have  exercised  a 
preponderating  Infiuence  upon  human 
institutions  and  their  working. 

Such  questions  are  left  almost  unex- 
plored by  Mr.  Lecky.  Nor  can  he  be 
said  to  have  advanced  any  other  portion 
of  his  subject  beyond  the  position  in 
which  he  found  it.  That  democracy 
has  drawbacks,  that  It  has  difficulties 
of  its  own,  and  weaknesses  and  dangers 
of  its  own,  both  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere,  every  observant  man  is  well 
aware.  They  deserve  to  be  considered 
in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that 
which  unfortunately  marks  these  vol- 
umes. 


IVom  Temple  Bar.. 
A  BLACK  FOBEST  LOBELEI. 

I. 

Phoebus  Apollo,  careering  through  the* 
heavens,  looked  down  from  his  midday 
height  on  an  open  space  at  the  bottom 
of   a   small    hill  In   a   forest   in   the* 
Schwarzwald.     Where  a  quarry  had' 
been  begun  and  left  in  the  side  of  the 
hill  stood  a  young  man  at  an  easel. 

Every  now  and  then  he  looked  regret- 
fully behind  him  at  the  side  of  the 
quarry;  it  was  only  about  six  or  eight 
feet  high,  but  it  curved  Inwards,  ana: 
there  was  a  little  shade  there,  while- 
here,  in  the  burning  sunshine,  was  the 
only  spot  where  he  could  get  the  hot 
and  glaring  effect  of  sunlight  that  he- 
wanted.  So  he  resisted  the  compara- 
tively cool  Invitation  of  the  gravel  andi 
worked  valiantly  on,  hoping  in  due* 
season  to  reap  if  he  fainted  not. 
Hitherto,  alas,  the  dealers  had  one  and 
all  shaken  their  heads  and  said  that 
there  was  no  demand  at  all  for  such 
things,  none  whatever.  There  never 
is  for  young  painters'  things,  somehow, 
even  though  they  be  painstakingly  con- 
structed on  the  lines  of  a  great  man's 
last  success. 
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This  young  man  smiled  rather  grlmiy 
to  himself  as  the  vision  rose  before  him 
of  his  attic  choked  with  canvases.  Bach 
of  them  had  in  turn  been  pronounced  a 
masterpiece  by  a  select  committee  of 
Bohemians,  and  then  quietly  declined 
by  the  Bond  Street  dealers. 

But  to  be  out  of  heart  with  one's  lot 
on  such  a  day  was  Impossible,  and  he 
painted  on  and  sang  snatches  of  the 
ftlrs  and  songs  that  happened  to  be 
popular  at  thait  Hme  In  the  city  of 

Prague. 

Then  a  very  curious  thing  befell  him. 
He  was  wMstllng  gaily  as  he  squeezed 
out  the  last  scrap  of  his  cadmium,  when 
Just  In  the  same  sudden  way  as  the 
golden  leaves  if  all  out  of  the  elms  in  the 
autumn,  a  song  came  dropping  down  to 
him  from  heaven.  At  the  first  sound 
his  hand  stayed,  and  as  it  rang  on,  clear 
and  sweet  in  the  hot  air,  his  palette  and 
brushes  dropped  one  by  one  and  the 
turpentine  ran  all  unheeded  Into  his 
priceless  ultramarine. 

He  did  not  know  the  words,  he  had 
never  heard  the  air,  but  the  clear  tones 
thrilled  through  his  heart  with  a  foolish 
dreamipaln,  and  lured  it  to  beating 
insanely  against  his  breast.  He  stood 
like  the  sailor  In  the  legend,  quivering 
under  the  spell  of  the  Lorelei;  and  he 
forgot  the  people  who  would  not  buy 
his  pictures;  he  forgot  his  poverty  and 
remembered  his  threadbareness  no 
more;  his  Ill-luck  and  his  loneUness 
vanished  Into  air.  The  sun  left  off 
burning  him,  his  eyes  filled  with 
involuntary  tears  and  he  stood  quite 
still,  viewing  all  things  through  a  mist 
of  tears.  And  the  things  he  saw  were 
things  he  had  forgotten  years  ago. 

And  all  for  a  simple  song.  Just  rising 
and  falling  and  swelling  and  dying 
away  like  any  common  skylark's  that 
you  can  hear  any  summer  morning  In 
the  country  If  only  you  are  out  early 
enough!  But  then  he  was  only  a 
Bohemian,  who  had  not  been  Into  the 
country  for  a  whole  year,  and  whose 
heart  had  no  Incrustation  on  It  to  pre- 
serve It  in  the  time  of  sudden  assaults, 
and  when  the  voice  stopped  as  suddenly 
as  It  had  begun,  he  still  stood  looking 
back  Into  the  golden  days  when  It  had 


been  always  summer  and  kisses  had 
been  the  sure  reward  for  his  baby- 
pictures. 

Then  he  dashed  away  the  unshed 
tears  and  looked  round  for  the  singer 
and  involuntarily  felt  In  his  pocket  for 
a  stray  kreuzer  or  two,  like  the  tender- 
hearted pauper  that  he  was.  There 
was  no  one  In  sight,  so  he  sighed  and 
woke  up  to  his  every-day  grind  again 
and  seized  his  brushes  in  the  most 
commonplace  way,  while  the  ringing 
echoes  mingled  In  his  brain  with 
calculations  as  to  what  this  picture  was 
to  bring. 

But  yet  another  sign  from  heaven. 

'^Wie  wundersch5n  es  1st!" 

This  was  a  half -Involuntary  whisper 
that  seemed  to  be  hovering  In  the  air 
Just  over  his  head.  He  began  to  believe 
there  was  something  after  all  in  the  old 
Black  Forest  legends,  and  he  was 
Joyously  constructing  a  good  omen  out 
of  this  flattering  remark  of  the  spirits 
of  the  air  when  he  heard  a  sudden 
rattling  behind  him,  as  of  small  stones 
tumbling  to  the  ground,  and  then  a  little 
shriek  of  dismay.  He  was  Just  In  time 
to  catch  a  girl,  who  had  trodden  too 
near  the  edge  of  the  quarry.  By  this 
time  he  felt  hlms^  growing  accus- 
tomed to  the  supernatural  and  asked 
her  quite  calmly  If  she  were  hurt. 

"No,"  said  she,  very  gravely  and 
slowly,  as  though  to  be  quite  sure  she 
said  what  she  meant,  "not  at  all, 
thank!" 

Then  In  a  mingling  of  German  and 
English  that  appeared  to  him  a  most 
expressive  tongue,  she  told  him  that  she 
had  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  with- 
out seeing  that  he  was  there,  and  that 
then  she  had  caught  sight  of  his  picture 
and  gone  one  step  too  near  to  look 
at  It. 

Bennet  blushed  in  guileless  delight; 
he  knew  very  well  what  wunderschOn 
meant. 

"Would  you  like  to  look  at  It  nearer?" 
he  asked  shyly,  taking  the  bounties 
heaven  showered  upon  him  without 
question  and  without  distrust. 

She  stood  before  the  easel  with  her 
hands  loosely  clasped  for  some  mo- 
ments without  speaking,  and  Bennet 
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Stood  at  her  side.  Bvery  moment  he 
grew  more  unhappy.  Bvidently  she 
did  not  like  it;  it  was  garish  and 
offended  her  pure  taste;  as  he  looked  at 
it  now  through  her  eyes  it  was  simply 
odious,  and  though  he  had  loved  it  as 
his  own  soul  it  should  certainly  see 
death. 

At  last  she  spoke,  very  slowly,  search- 
ing in  her  mind  for  the  right  English 
and  moving  her  hand  the  more  clearly 
to  express  her  meaning,  "It  is  what  I 
have  so  often  dreamed!  A  bright  and 
beautiful  place— the  air  still  and  the 
white  clouds  swimming— the  great  trees 
upright  in  the  glorious  light,  and  the 
shadow  so  deep  and  cool — ** 

And  then  he  looked  at  his  picture 
again  and  all  the  old  love  came  back; 
his  heart  went  out  to  it.  She  had 
blessed  it,  yea,  and  it  should  be 
blessed. 

"But  I  haven't  half  caught  the  beauty 
of  it,"  he  said,  "can't  you  see  it  there 
for  yourself?  Can't  you  see  how 
glorious  and  unpaintable  it  is?" 

She  looked  up  to  him  trying  to  follow 
his  eager  speech  and  then  to  where  he 
pointed. 

"Don't  you  see  it,  gn&diges  Frftu- 
lein?" 

"Now  that  I  have  seen  him,*'  she  said, 
and  laid  her  hand  on  the  comer  of  the 
canvas. 

Bennet  vaguely  felt  that  to  be  elected 
P.R.A.  would  be  but  a  poor  thing  after 
that.  It  seemed  to  him  he  really  had 
been  translated,  and  yet  he  said,  speak- 
ing rather  as  though  he  were  in  a 
dream  and  unconsciously  echoing  his 
friend  Bannister,  the  man  of  machin- 
ery. "But  after  all,  you  know,  no  one 
will  buy  anything  so  daring;  if  s  only 
time  wasted.  I  should  have  done  better 
mending  pots  and  kettles."  He  sighed. 
If  only  dealers  had  hearts  in  their 
breasts! 

"Is  it  only  therefor  that  one  paints?" 
asked  the  stranger-maiden,  breathing 
divine  scorn  and  startling  him  out  of 
Bond  Street,  "does  it  not  open  one  the 
soul  and  the  heart?  Surely  one  is 
blessed  beyond  others  the  secret 
beauties  to  see,  and  to— to  herausbrin- 
gen!    Is  not  that  enoff?" 


Her  clear  eyes  looked  at  him  in  a  dis- 
appointed kind  of  way  and  then  turned 
to  his  picture  again. 

He  stood  abashed.  He  was  not 
mercenary,  but  how  to  set  forth  his 
feelings  in  appropriate  German  he 
knew  not  and  English  was  useless. 
He  stammered  and  reddened,  and  when 
she  asked  him  to  show  her  the  way  up 
the  hill  again  he  was  still  floundering 
in  a  sea  of  nichts  and  nies  and  gelds, 
with  an  Ach  Himmel!  or  um  Gottes- 
wiUen  thrown  in  to  show  an  easy 
familiarity  with  the  language. 

As  they  walked  along  (somehow  he 
imagined  verbal  directions  would  not 
be  quite  safe,  and  yet  there  really  were 
not  many  paths  up  the  hill),  a  question 
came  into  his  head. 

**It  was  you  singing?" 

"Yes,"  the  FiAulein  said  simply,  "I 
was  it." 

The  kreuzers  burnt  in  his  pocket.  He 
might  have  known  it  To  think  he  had 
for  one  moment  been  so  dull  and 
stupid. 

"I  knew  it  was,"  he  said  in  a  subdued 
and  reverential  way;  there  was  such  a 
calm  and  gracious  quiet  about  her,  he 
thought  "As  soon  as  I  saw  you  I 
knew  it." 

The  unknown  damsel  smiled. 

"How  have  you  known  that?"  • 

Of  course  he  could  not  tell  her.  Out 
of  books  one  cannot  say  such  extrava- 
gant things  as— By  the  soul  shining  in 
your  eyes,  or,  by  the  music  in  your 
voice,  however  true  it  may  be,  and  so 
he  stammered  something  quite  as  unin* 
telligible  to  himself  as  to  her. 

At  last  the  path  came  in  sight  and  she 
thanked  him  and  was  going. 

"Will  you  — ever  come  this  way 
again?"  he  asked,  standing  hat  in  hand 
and  feeling  like  nothing  in  the  world 
so  much  as  a  great  awkward  school- 
boy, "if  you  would  care  to  see  how  the 
picture  gets  on " 

And  she  smiled  again  and  answered 
in  her  quaint  German-English.  **Tbat 
know  I  not!" 

Then  Bennet  took  heart  of  grace  and 
reddened,  and,  being  fully  bent  on 
German,  said,  with  the  most  fervid 
sincerity,  "Doch,  auf  wiederseh'n!" 
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^1  have  found  her!"  he  cried  to  Ban- 
nister that  night,  sitting  in  the  open 
window  with  the  wind  blowing  through 
his  hair,  when  their  evening  meal  was 
finished  and  Jettchen,  their  heavy- 
footed  serving-maiden,  had  departed. 

Jettchen  had  glanced  in  horror  at  the 
open  windows.  The  young  Herren 
would  of  a  certainty  take  cold.  And 
then,  who  could  tell  what  unholy  things 
were  not  abroad  at  nightfall?  Father 
Heilmann  said  it  was  safest  not  to 
open  windows  at  all,  because  even  in 
the  blessed  sunshine  you  could. not  be 
quite  sure.  And  she  crossed  herself  as 
she  went  out  of  the  room  and  hoped  no 
harm  would  come  of  it. 

Bannister  did  not  look  up  from  his 
writing.  He  had  come  to  Germany  to 
learn  the  language,  and  so  he  spent  his 
days  in  lounging  about  the  village, 
gossiping  with  the  old  men  and  women. 
By  this  ingenious  method  he  swallowed 
as  genuine  German  several  rather 
curious  phrases  that  in  after  years 
caused  the  German  professors  to 
stare  a  little,  and  he  made  a  point  of 
writing  down  in  German  each  night 
that  day's  experiences. 

"Did  you  hear  me?"  asked  Bennet . 

"But  then  you've  so  often  found  her!" 
Bannister  said  at  last  somewhat 
sceptically,  and  watched  the  blue 
smoke-rings  curl  up  from  his  pipe  with 
the  indulgent  smile  of  a  father  for  his 
first-born. 

Bennet  reddened,  but  he  did  not 
mind.  Bannister  had  a  way  of  saying 
nasty  things  and  doing  kind  ones  that 
was  very  embarrassing  till  you  got 
used  to  it. 

"I  may  have  thought  I  had ^"  he 

was  beginning  to  explain  mildly. 

"I  remember,"  Bannister  went  on 
apparently  to  himself  with  his  head 
still  in  the  air,  "that  once  you  found 
'her*  in  a  third-class  carriage  on  the 
inner  circle;  another  time  *she'  was  to 
be  met  with  in  a  certain  greengrocer's 
cart  at  Covent  Garden  somewhere 
about  cock-crow;  again,  I  believe,  *she' 
glorified  St.  James's;  and  once,  I  know 
for  certain  *she'  came  out  of  the  casual 
ward  at  Greenmead  as  we  passed  on 


that  holiday  tramp,  you  know.   O  yes, 
you've  often  found  her!" 

"You  misunderstand  me,"  said  Ben- 
net stiffly. 

"What  do  you  mean  then?" 

''I  mean  I  have  found  a  woman  whose 
memory  will  be  to  me  what  Beatrice 
was  to  Dante.  I've  seen  some  one  who 
lifts  me  above  myself  and  makes  me 
ashamed  of  being  so  mercenary  and 
discontented.  I  assure  you  when  she 
asked  me  if  I  only  painted  for  money  I 
hated  myself!  There's  an  intangible 
something  about  her,  something  calm 
and  self-contained  that  makes  one 
blush  for  scraping  and  striving  and 
giving  all  one's  thoughts  to  one's  own 
bread-and-butter." 

"Bread-and-butter's  tangible,  any- 
how, and  very  wholesome,"  muttered 
Bannister,  whose  soul  was  to  all 
appearance  taken  up  in  putting  the 
curls  over  his  U's  "and  it  seems  to  me 
as  much  as  you'll  do  yet  awhile  to  get 
enough  of  it  for  one." 

"Why  will  you  be  so  sordid,  Bannis- 
ter? You  don't  understand  in  the  least 
what  I  mean.  She'll  never  know  what 
she  is  to  me.  When  I  meet  her  again  I 
shall  simply  bow>-if  she  remembers  me. 
She'll  never  know  what  I  feel  about  her. 
She's  far  above  me.  She's  a  woman 
that  could  be  one's— one's  pole-star!" 

"You've  had  a  good  many  pole-stars, 
you  know!"  remarked  Bannister  paren- 
thetically. 

It  was  too  bad  of  Bannister.  He  went 
grovelling  along  the  earth,  and  if  he 
chanced  to  raise  his  eyes  it  was  ail  one 
to  him  whether  he  saw  stars  or  gas- 
lamps.  He  did  not  know  the  difference! 
It  was  a  great  deal  too  bad.  Bennet 
grew  excited  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Never  before,"  he  cried,  "wercr  be- 
fore! I've  seen  a  woman  with  a  good 
arm  and  a  woman  with  a  good  foot  and 
so  on,  mere  models^  and  you  think  that* s 
the  same  thing?  O  LordI  And  I  know 
what  else  you  think,  you  groveller,  you 
think  I've  fallen  in  love.  You  needn't 
shake  your  head;  you  do.  Well,  I've 
not.  As  though  men  and  women  can't 
meet  without  falling  in  love!  Bannis- 
ter, you're  too  sickening.  Can't  you 
understand  that  there  are  women  too 
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high  and  unattainable  for  one  to  love? 
Was  any  man  ever  such  a  fool  as  to 
dream  of  loving  Athene?" 

Bannister  shook  his  head.  His  soul 
was  basely  mechanical,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  a  man  would  be  a  fool  to  dream 
of  an  Athene  at  all.  But  with  an  air  of 
deep  Interest  he  asked  about  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  deity,  for  he 
took  a  very  fatherly  interest  in  Ben- 
net. 

Bennet  rumpled  up  his  hair.  "I  don't 
know.  How  should  I?  I  only  know 
she  has  the  clearest  dlvinest  eyes  I  ever 
saw.  I  should  like  to  paint  her  as 
Beatrice  Portlnari  or  Joan  of  Arc. 
She's  an  insipiration,  you  know—only  of 
course  you  don*t  know— like  a  beautiful 
poem." 

"Heaven  knows,  said  Bannister 
meditatively,  **I  never  was  Inspired— 
except  once  when  there  was  a  Jolly  good 
thunder-storm  in  the  night  and  I 
worked  out  the  idea  of  a  lightning- 
conductor  that  was  to  serve  as  a 
weather-cock  and  chimney-pot  as  well. 
But  in  the  morning  I'd  clean  forgotten 
it,  worse  luck!" 

"O  yes,  you.  You'd  only  be  inspired 
to  reduce  her  to  her  primary  Juices. 
Well,  I'll  tell  you,  if  your  sordid  im- 
agination can  conceive  of  a  Saint 
Lorelei,  that's  her!"  Bonnet's  enthu- 
siasm left  no  room  for  gmmmar. 

''The  Lorelei  idea's  suggestive,  any- 
how," murmured  Bannister,  who 
prided  himself  on  his  common  sense 
and  conceived  among  other  unromantic 
beliefs  that  everything  could  be  worked 
by  algebra.  "I'm  sorry  for  you,  old 
fellow— *Ich  glaube  die  Wellen  versch- 
lingen'— and  so  on,  eh?  Have  a  care. 
Was  she  combing  her  hair  by  any 
chance?" 

"Of  course  not!"  flared  Bennet. 

"O  then,  you'll  be  none  the  worse.  I 
believe  they're  only  dangerous  when 
they're  combing  their  hair." 

Bennet  looked  away  through  the  win- 
dow and  bit  his  lip.  Bannister  meant 
very  well,  no  doubt,  but  a  hundred 
times  a  day  his  soul  was  vexed  by  such 
brutal  plainness  of  speech. 

"And  then  suppose  the  Lorelei  de- 
parts to-morrow?"  asked  Bannister  the 


unquenchable,  "will  the  inspiration 
hold  out  to  finish  the  picture?" 

Bennet  said  nothing.  He  had  nothing 
to  say. 

After  a  minute  Bannister  got  up  and 
came  and  laid  his  hand  on  Bennet's 
shoulder. 

"I  say,  old  fellow,  forgive  me,"  he 
begged  quite  guiltily.  "I'm  only  a 
rough  mechanic  that  earns  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  oif  his  brow  and  all  that 
homy-handed  sort  of  thing,  you  know, 
and  I'm  not  fit  to  handle  the  blown- 
glass  souls  of  you  poets  and  painters." 

"It's  all  right.  Bannister,"  said  Ben- 
net, squeezing  his  hand;  "of  course  I'm 
a  fool,  and  it's  Jolly  friendly  of  you  to 
let  me  know  it,  only  you  do  hurt  me 
sometimes.  I'd  rather  be  operated  on 
under  chloroform  another  time,  please!" 

in. 

The  next  day  an  easel  was  set  up  in 
the  old  quarry  at  a  very  early  hour 
indeed  and  was  not  taken  down  until 
sunset,  which  in  the  middle  of  August 
happens  about  seven  o'clock. 

And  the  young  man  who  belonged  to 
the  easel  sat  most  of  the  time  drawing 
faces  in  a  book,  which,  for  a  young  man 
whose  pecuniary  future  was  hazy,  was 
reckless  waste  of  time.  He  looked 
round  every  now  and  then  as  if  for 
inspiration  but  none  offered  itself,  and 
he  was  fain  to  go  on  drawing  the  same 
face,  chiefiy  remarkable  for  straight- 
forward eyes  and  an  immense  hat. 

At  night  Bannister  asked  with  truly 
mechanic  directness  if  the  Lorelei  had 
made  another  attempt,  and  received  no 
answer. 

The  next  day  again  the  easel  was 
there,  and  the  picture  on  it  began  to 
grow  into  vivid  beauty,  but  no  especial 
Inspiration  was  forthcoming.  Bannis- 
ter grew  tired  of  asking;  he  could  tell 
at  last  by  the  way  in  which  Bennet 
fiung  his  cap  at  the  table  that  no  super- 
natural manifestations  had  been  given. 
He  wondered  in  his  heart  at  Bennet  and 
thought  him  rather  a  fool,  but  Bo- 
hemians apparently  made  fools  of  them- 
selves for  very  little  cause. 

After  a  week  of  this  Bennet's  craving 
for  inspiration  was  so  strong  that  he 
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flung  down  his  brushes  in  despair.  It 
was  impossible  to  work  decently,  he 
discovered  at  last,  while  you  were  all 
the  time  straining  your  ears  to  catch  a 
foot-fall  on  the  bank  behind  you.  So 
he  went  deep  into  the  wood  to  throw 
himself  by  the  side  of  a  spring  he  had 
found  there  in  the  moss  and  ferns. 
Here  he  lay  for  some  time  and  rather 
rejoiced  that  the  moss  was  damp.  If 
he  caught  cold  perhaps  he  would  be  able 
to  sneeze  away  this  nonsense. 

Once  or  twice  he  thought  he  heard 
some  Que  speaking  to  him,  but  that 
could  not  be.  He  kept  his  face  in  the 
moss,  until  at  last  he  certainly  heard 
himself  addressed.  He  raised  his  head 
and  there  sat  the  Fr&ulein  at  an  easel. 
And  she  had  been  sitting  there  all  the 
time,  and  he  would  have  seen  her  at 
first  if  he  had  not  come  crawling  in  with 
his  eyes  on  the  ground  like  the  love- 
sick idiot  Bannister  thought  him!  He 
felt  ashamed  of  himself  and  sprang  up 
and  went  to  her  side. 

"Gnadiges  Frftulein!" 

The  Fr&ulein  smiled  kindly  and  wiped 
her  brushes. 

"Do  you  paint?"  asked  Bennet. 

"Yes,  I  do  try;  and  will  you  tell  me," 
she  asked  with  engaging  candor,  "I 
have  wondered—does  one  paint  the  sky 
behind  the  trees  or  the  trees  before  the 
sky?" 

Bennet  did  not  attempt  to  explain  to 
himself  the  foolishly  trembling  joy  with 
which  he  squeezed  her  tubes  and 
rubbed  her  palette  clean  and  explained 
to  her  that  the  idea  in  painting  was  to 
set  down  what  you  saw,  not  what  you 
thought  you  ought  to  see.  The  Frftulein 
listened  in  a  beautifully  gracious  way 
and  smiled  and  thanked  him  when  he 
had  finished.  And  Bennet,  seeing  that 
she  did  not  bid  him  to  go,  took  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands  and  stayed. 

"Darf  ich  so  frei  seln,  gnadiges 
Frftulein,"  he  asked,  plunging  into 
execrable  German,  "what  do  you— was 
— wie  heissen  Sie  sich?" 

On  the  ever-blessed  principle  of  doing 
as  she  would  be  done  by  she  took  no 
notice  of  his  blunders  but  gravely 
answered.  "I  be  called  Lorelei  von 
Genft." 


Bennet  looked  fixedly  into  the  heart 
of  the  wood,  and  felt  uncomfortably 
red  as  he  remembered  Bannister's 
impious  remarks. 

"And  you?"  asked  the  Frftulein. 

"My  name's  Bennet." 

"O  yes,  Bennet.  Herr  Bennet?  Sir 
Bennet?" 

"No,  Just  Bennet  It's  my  surname— 
mein  G^eschlechtsname,  you  know. 
My  Christian  name— well,  they  call  me 
Thee;"  he  shrank  from  revealing  the 
hard  fate  that  had  fruitlessly  named 
him  after  a  rich  godfather.  "That  isn't 
so  bad,  but  I  was  christened  The- 
ophilus,  worse  luck!" 

"O  Gottlieb!"  said  the  Frftuleln,  with 
a  smile  and  a  grave  nod  of  recognition, 
"that  is  a  good  name.  I  like  that 
name." 

"Well,  yes,  I— I  never  took  that  view 
of  it,"  stammered  Bennet;  and  after 
that  it  seemed  to  him  that  Theophilus, 
in  German,  was  a  heavenly  name. 

"Are  you  staying  long  here?"  he 
ventured  to  ask. 

"I  know  not,"  said  she;  "my  aunt  is 
here  for  her  health.  This  pines  be^ 
comes  her  health." 

"Are  you  fond  of  painting?"  asked 
Bennet,  anxious  to  keep  her  thoughts 
employed  lest  she  should  suggest  his 
departure. 

''I  loff  him!"  said  the  Frftulein. 

This  was  conclusive.  Bennet  could 
only  say,  "So  do  I,"  and  search  in  his 
mind  for  other  subjects. 

"Mistair  Bennet,"  the  Fi^uleln  began 
in  a  sort  of  straightforward  diffidence, 
"is  it  not  well  with  you?  Are  you  not 
happy?" 

"O  yes,  perfectly  happy." 

"I  thought,"  said  she  gently,  "when 
you  came  so  sadly  and  lay  so  still,  that 
it  was  not  well  with  you,  and  I  was 
sorry.  I  like  not  to  see  people  unhappy; 
I  would  comfort  them." 

"And  did  you  call  me,"  asked  Bennet 
in  a  breathless  way,  "to— to  comfort 
me?" 

"I  did  mean  to  try,"  the  Frftulein  ad- 
mitted, **if  you  would  allow  me." 

At  this  point,  while  Bennet  was  stU! 
wondering  what  form  of  thanksgiving 
was  ordained  in  case  a  deity  volun- 
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teered  compassion  to  mortals,  there 
appeared  a  quaint  and  beaming  old 
lady.  She  proved  to  be  Frau  Dellus, 
the  aunt  to  whose  health  the  pine-tree 
air  was  so  becoming,  and  Bennet  was 
introduced  to  her  aa  "Mlstalr  Bennet, 
the  English  artist  of  what  I  have  told 
thee." 

Bannister  day  after  day  heard  Ben- 
net's  small  Joys,  how  he  had  met  the 
Franleln  In  the  village,  and  she  had  let 
him  carry  her  easel,  how  she  had 
gradoosly  painted  a  harebell  In  the 
foreground  of  his  picture,  because  she 
did  harebells  so  beautifully,  and  how 
the  good  Frau  Delius  had  asked  him  to 
teach  the  Frftuleln  Lorelei  to  paint, 
until  at  last  Bannister  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  see  this  deity  If 
man  might  look  on  her  and  live. 

So  it  happened  one  day  that  he 
sauntered  to  them.  Just  as  Bennet  was 
humbly  suggesting  to  the  FrlLuIeln  that 
it  was  as  well  to  leave  a  little  paint  in 
one's  tubes  for  the  next  day's  work. 
Bennet  presented  him  at  his  shrine,  and 
Bannister  made  his  bow  and  then  aired 
his  somewhat  startling  German  to  the 
Frau  Delius  while  the  painting  lesson 
went  on. 

After  that  they  often  met,  and  the 
Frau  knitted  complacently  and  smiled 
at  Bannister's  vile  dialect  and  thought 
the  happy  Bennet  a  most  gifted  and 
altogether  charming  young  man.  Ap- 
parently the  German  for  "detrimental" 
was  unknown  in  that  part  of  the  Black 
Forest. 

The  Fr&uleln  von  Genft  remarked 
that  it  was  strange  how  they  happened 
to  choose  the  same  way  bo  often  see- 
ing that  here  was  such  a  variety  of 
walks.  But  the  matter  it  aeemed  to 
Bennet  "understood  Itself,"  as  the 
Frftulein  would  have  said.  When  you 
see  a  person  start  from  his  or  her 
inn-door  It  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to 
walk  In  the  same  direction  half  an  hour 
later. 

Bannister  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  Frftulein  was  not  a  goddess  at  all, 
but  quite  an  ordinary  girl,  with  rather 
a  way  of  moving  and  standing  In 
beautiful  attitudes.  That  was  all. 
Why  she  should  be  too  glorious  and 


good  for  an  honest  young  Englishman 
he  failed  to  see. 

'*But  if  she's  rich,"  he  added  thought- 
fully, **the  thing  might  be  worth  doing. 
You  and  I  between  us  could  easily  win 
over  a  simple  damsel  like  that;  we 
could  persuade  her  you  were  an  R.A., 
you  know,  and  so  on.  And  then,  when 
once  you  were  married,  it  wouldn't 
matter;  she  might  swear  a  little,  but 
no  doubt  she'd  have  some  kind  of  fond- 
ness for  you,  and  women  soon  resign 
themselves  to  a  thing  when  it  can't  be 
helped.  You  look  shocked,  but  I  assure 
you  lots  of  marriages  are  done  that 
way." 

"Bannister,  you're  blasphemous!" 
waa  all  Bennet  said,  and  he  shuddered. 

"Well,  perhaps  not  in  *the  city,  the 
beautiful  city  of  Prague,'  but  then,  you 
know,  you  can't  live  there  forever." 

Bennet  gasped  audibly  and  said 
nothing,  but  he  decided  in  his  heart 
tliat  if  there  was  an  absolutely  soulless 
man  on  the  earth  that  man  was  Bannis- 
ter. And  he  forbore  to  explain  to  him 
over  again,  simply  because  he  could  not 
be  expected  to  understand  such  exalted 
things,  that  the  feeling  he  had  for  the 
FrUuIein  von  Genft  was  merely  the 
deepest  reverence. 

**Well,  I've  done  a  good  stroke  for 
you  to-day,"  said  Bannister  in  Jubila- 
tion one  night.  "I've  told  her  you're  no 
end  of  a  big  man  in  your  own  country; 
heaven  only  knows  the  grand  connec- 
tions I  haven't  lavished  on  you;  and  I 
said  it  was  only  a  hobby  of  yours  being 
a  Journeyman  painter." 

"Bannister,  how  could  you?" 

"Why  not?  You  ought  to  thank  me," 
said  Bannister,  "instead  of  looking  at 
me  in  that  reproachful  way,  when  I've 
risked  my  soul  for  a  fancy  that  will 
blow  over  in  a  month.  That's  what  I 
call  friendship.  I  dealt  it  out  with  a 
free  hand  while  I  was  about  it.  I 
didn't  stop  for  any  selfish  considera- 
tions about  my  own  conscience!" 

"How  can  I  thank  you  for  lies?" 

"All  right,"  said  Bannister  huffily. 

Bennet  sat  silent  for  a  long  time» 
Then  he  asked  rather  sheepishly, 
"What  did  she  say.  Bannister?" 

"Well,"   retorted  Bannister,   '*to  be 
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quite  candid,  she  didn't  seem  partic- 
ularly much  interested.  She  listened 
politely  enough  until  I  had  finished  and 
then  she  went  away." 

"Served  you  right!"  said  Bennet,  with 
a  sigh. 

But  a  day  or  two  afterwards  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  putting  things 
clearly  before  Bannister  once  more,  and 
told  him  that  he  did  not  require  of  his 
friendship  any  more  good  strokes,  that 
he  looked  upon  himself  as  the  meanest 
votary  of  the  gufldiges  Frftuleln,  and 
that  it  was  nothing  short  of  flat 
blasphemy  to  speak  of  her  in  any  other 
way. 

And  Bannister  seemed  pleased  on  the 
whole  to  hear  it. 

Nevertheless  Bennet  reconciled  it 
with  his  conscience  and  his  homage  to 
continue  to  give  his  divinity  lessons  in 
painting,  and  humbly  ventured  now  and 
then  to  point  out  that  there  was  a  right 
way  and  a  wrong  way  of  drawing 
things. 

IV. 

Things  went  on  so  until  there  came  a 
day  when  Bennetts  picture  was  de- 
clared to  be  finished,  and  they  were  all 
assembled  in  the  old  quarry  to  see  It 

Bannister  stood  on  the  outside  of  the 
group  with  his  hat  pushed  back,  and 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  in  the  true 
mechanic  style.  Pictures  were  all  very 
well,  he  thought,  but  he  would  rather 
have  something  that  toorked,  and  he 
chuckled  to  himself  as  he  thought  of 
something,  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
world,  that  did  work  and  could  not  fail 
to  excite  more  admiration  than  a  mere 
picture.  Wait  till  the  FrUulein  saw 
that! 

The  good  Frau  Dellus  peered  anx- 
iously into  the  canvas,  examining 
about  three  square  inches  at  a  time, 
and  the  FrHulein  stood  quite  still  in 
front  of  it. 

"Truly,  you  do  know,"  she  said  at 
last,  **to  paint  *the  heaven's  glorious  sun 
that  will  not  be  deep-searched  with 
saucy  looks!' "  and  she  looked  up  to 
Bennet  with  a  swift  glance  and  blush 
for  recognition,  but  he  said  nothing. 


It  was  only  part  of  her  perfection  to 
quote  Shakespeare.  His  heart  grew 
warm  and  his  head  swam  with  sudden 
delight,  but  it  was  not  for  him  to 
piresume  to  praise  her.  The  Lorelei 
turned  away  her  head  with  ai  inaudible 
sigh. 

"Perdition  catch  my  soul!"  at  last 
exclaimed  the  good  Frau,  who  had  also 
read  Shakespeare,  some  years  ago,  and 
possessed  a  long  but  somewhat 
treacherous  memory,  "perdition  catch 
my  soul,"  said  she,  "but.  it  is  all-too- 
beautlful- 
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The  rest  of  this  flattering  tribute 
Bennet  did  not  hear,  for  Bannister  drew 
near  with  the  wicked  intent  of  further 
drawing  out  the  Frau's  Bnglish,  and  the 
FrILulein  Lorelei  had  turned  away  and 
was  walking  slowly  along.  Naturally 
Bennet  could  but  follow  her. 

As  he  came  up  to  her  and  walked 
by  her  side,  she  looked  14)  and  said  in 
a  reflective  kind  of  way,  "I  suppose  yon 
will  go  home,  now  you  are  ready  with 
your  picture?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so."    That  necessary 
sequel  had  not  occurred  to  him. 
"Your   mother  will  be  so  glad,   so 

proud " 

"I  haven't  got  a  mother,"  said  Bennet 
simply. 
"But  your  Geschwister,  your  brothers, 

your  sisters " 

"Haven't  got  any,"  said  poor  Bennet; 
"I'm  only  a  poor  devil  of  a  Bohemian, 
with  nobody  in  particular  to  care  for 
me  but  Bannister." 

"Pity!"  said  the  Frilulein  softiy.  Her 
flow  of  English  was  not  yet  so  great  as 
her  compassion. 

"O,  Bannister's  a  very  good  fellow, 
the  best  of  men,"  said  Bennet  rather 
wildly,  not  quite  sure  what  he  did  say 
when  two  clear  sympathetic  eyes  were 
looking  so  compassionately  at  him. 

"Yes,  I  like  him,"  said  the  Frftulein  in 
her  simple  way. 
"O  yes,  he's  a  sort  of  father." 
"He  is  what-you-caU— merry,  your 
friend,  not?  He  says  he  is  a  sad  dog 
but  honest  fellow,  take  him  all  across, 
and  you  are  a  very  large  gun!  Is  not 
that  merry?" 

Very  merry!"  said  Bennet,  with  a 
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disconsolate  grin.  Wliat  otlier  lies  had 
Bannister  told  her,  he  wondered. 

"And  when  I  found/'  she  went  on, 
"that  you  were  so  great  in  your  own 
land  and  so  clever  I  was  shame " 

"Look  here,  mein  FrILulein,"  Bennet 
eagerly  interrupted,  Tve  — I've  been 
wanting  to  tell  you  for  some  time.  I'm 
afraid  Bannister  has  been  saying  some 
very  strange  things  to  you.  He  has  a 
lot  of  loose  ideas,  Bannister  has,  but 
though  I  am  a  Bohemian  I  like  to  be 
honest.  He  said  I  was  rich  and  great 
and  well-born  and  all  that,  and  I'm  not, 
I  want  you  to  understand  that.  I 
couldn't  bear  to—to— to  have  any  false 
pretences!" 

"Ja,"  said  the  Frftulein,  rather  be- 
wildered by  his  hot  haste  and  not  quite 
sure  what  it  meant,  "is  that  so?" 

Bennet  was  chilled;  but  of  course  he 
ought  to  have  known  that  his  small 
affairs  could  not  possibly  interest  her. 
Imagine  a  goddess  stooping  to  care 
whether  a  man  was  rich  or  poor! 

"I  desire,"  said  the  Frftulein  pres- 
ently, standing  still  under  a  pine  whose 
top  was  swaying  in  the  wind  far  above 
the  other  trees,  "I  do  wish  I  could  show 
you  how  I  thank  you  for  telling  me  so 

much,  for  teaching  me  how  to  paint 

Is  there  nothing  I  can  do?" 

She  looked  at  him  in  a  gently  be- 
nignant fashion  as  though  she  would 
gladly  be  asked  to  do  something. 

"May  I  kiss  your  hand,  mein  FrlLu- 
lein?"  he  asked  shyly,  "that  would  be 
reward  enough.  I  assure  you  that 
would  be  quite  enough!" 

She  looked  surprised;  and  it  struck 
Bennet  that  perhaps  she  did  not  knato 
how  beautiful  she  was  and  did  not 
understand  that  a  man  could  not  desire 
more  reward  than  that  she  should  be 
gracious  to  him.  Then  she  held  out  a 
slender  brown  hand,  not  altogether 
innocent  of  paint,  and  he  tremblingly 
kissed  it. 

"But  indeed,"  he  protested,  "I  do  not 
need  that  you  should  thank  me  or  re- 
ward me.  I  owe  you  more  than  I  can 
ever  repay.  Who  was  it  that  encour- 
aged me  when  I  was  out  of  heart  with 
my  picture?  Who  was  it  that  pointed 
out  to  me  the  beautiful  things  I  had 


missed?  Who  was  it  that  inspired  me 
to  paint  as  I  had  never  painted  before? 

0  mein  Fr&ulein,  it  was  you!" 
"Mistair  Bennet,"  said  the  Fiftulein 

shyly,  ''you  are  very,  very  good,  and 
you  say  it  to  be  kind,  but  I  cannot ^" 

But  Bennet  hardly  heard  what  she 
was  saying,  for  somehow  he  suddenly 
understood  that  Bannister's  impious 
imaginings  were  true  after  all.  He  had 
dared  to  love  Athene.  And  then  some 
small  insinuating  thing  began  whisper- 
ing to  him  that  if  an  R.A.  might  be  con- 
sidered near  enough  her  level  to  raise 
his  eyes  to  her  why  should  he  not  be 
an  R.A.? 

The  thing  was  simplicity  itself  in  that 
moment  of  ecstasy  and  inspiration. 
He  was  indeed  a  Bohemian  of  the  first 
water,  hopeful  or  doleful  in  an  instant 
for  a  feather's  weight  of  difference  in 
the  scale.  He  immediately  saw  a  near 
and  golden  future  when  he  should 
come  flying  back  to  Germany,  covered 
with  honors  and  glory,  and  kneel  and 
lay  them  at  her  feet.  Surely  she  would 
not  turn  away? 

And  he  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face, 
abashed  and  shy,  for  the  thought  was  in 
his  head  of  the  days  that  were  coming 
and  the  words  that  he  should  say  to  her 
in  those  days.  The  FrILulein  was  look- 
ing away  through  the  trees  and  the 
hand  that  he  had  kissed  she  was  hold- 
ing in  the  other  one. 

He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  ought 
before  he  went  to  say  something  that 
should  make  her  understand,  If  might 
be,  how  truly  he  loved  her.  But  not 
to-day;  such  a  thing  ought  to  have  long 
consideration.  The  words  must  be 
well-chosen,  not  presumptuous,  but 
simple  and  pleading  words  that  would 
show  her  what  he  felt  and  why  he 
could  not  speak,  so  that  if  she  pleased 
she  could  understand  and  give  him 
hope. 

"Do  you  think  you  will  be  here  to- 
morrow morning?"  he  asked  and  shyly 
looked  the  other  way,  "because— I— I 
shall  be  here  and  I— there  is  something 

1  should  like  to  ask  you." 

"Not  to-morrow  morning,"  said  the 
Frftulein,  whose  head  also  appeared  to 
be  turned  away;  "your  friend  has  asked 
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us  to  go  to  see  a  little  machine  he  has 
made  to-morrow  morning " 

Very  kind  of  him,  thought  Bennet, 
and  I  never  even  heard  of  it!  But  It 
was  a  very  small  matter  and  he  thought 
of  It  no  more; 

**Then  the  afternoon,"  he  said;  "and 
you  will  come?" 

"Nun  Ja,"  said  the  FiAulein  softly,  "I 
will  surely  come!" 

"Hallo!"  said  Bannister's  stentorian 
voice  as  he  burst  suddenly  upon  them, 
''Frau  Dellus  Is  going  home." 

Bennet  looked  up  quickly  and  saw 
that  the  Fr&ulein  was  blushing.  And 
what  was  there  In  a  great  honest, 
hulking  fellow  like  Bannister  to  blush 
about? 

In  the  moonlight  that  night  Bennet 
and  Bannister  were  walking  round  the 
moat  of  the  ruined  castle  on  the  edge 
of  the  forest,  where  tradition  said  there 
were  strange  things  to  be  seen  and 
heard.  Bennet  was  thinking  of  all  that 
had  happened  to  him  that  day  and  look- 
ing Joyously  forward  into  the  glowing 
future  he  had  arranged  for.  He  was 
going  to  make  money  as  easily  as  other 
men  make  hay,  and  then— his  heart 
stood  still  merely  to  think  of  such  a 
glorious  time.  He  did  not  tell  Bannis- 
ter of  these  dreamlngs.  Bannister 
would  only  have  taken  out  his  pipe 
and  smiled  and  said  something  cold- 
blooded about  castles  In  the  air  and 
a  young  man's  fancy  and  wanton  lap- 
wings. 

Meanwhile  Bannister  was  nervously 
singing  to  himself  the  song  of  the  Ger- 
man's Vaterland. 

Suddenly  he  left  off  singing  and 
cleared  his  throat. 

"I  say  Bennet,"  he  began,  "you 
remember  the  night  when  you  came 
home  raving  about  the  Fr&ulein  von 
Genft  and  I— I  said  you  were  In  love 
with  her?" 

"Yes,"  said  Bennet,  and  felt  vaguely 
guilty  at  keeping  his  secret  from  so 
good  a  friend  as  Bannister. 

"Well,  I  made  fun  of  it  then,  but  I 
can  see  better  now." 

"O  Bannister!"  Bennet  trembled  on 
the  verge  of  a  confession. 

"Yes,   it's   the   height   of  Idiotcy,   I 


know,  for  a  poor  man,  but  I  can't  help 
It;  I  do  love  her!" 

Bennet  distinctly  saw  the  moon  give 
a  great  Jump  and  then  go  out,  and  he 
stumbled  on  In  darkness. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do- 
about  It?"  he  stammered. 

"Tell  her,  I  suppose,"  said  Bannister 
as  though  he  were  rather  ashamed  of 
himself  than  not,  "and  ask  her  to  wait 
till  I  get  rich.  It's  a  mean  sort  of  thing, 
but  what  can  a  man  do?" 

''Then  do  you  think,"  asked  Bennet, 
while  his  heart  stood  still  for  the 
answer,  **that  she  loves  you?" 

"Well,"  said  Bannister,  "it's  an 
awkward  thing  for  a  man  to  talk  about, 
but  I  believe  she  does.  But  I  never 
would  have  allowed  myself  to  fall  in 
love  with  her  if  I  hadn't  known  what 
sort  of  fellow  you  were,  flre  one  day  and 
ice  the  next.  And  I  knew  by  expe- 
rience the  more  you  raved  about  her  the 
sooner  it  would  be  over.  Because  you 
know,  Bennet,  I  speak  as  a  friend  or  a 
father,  you  are  rather  a  weak-minded 
and  changeable  fellow,  aren't  you 
now?" 

"O  yes,"  groaned  Bennet,  "I  am. 
Very!" 

"And  you  swore  it  was  a  sort  of  re- 
ligious feeling." 

"But  are  you  sure  she  loves  you?" 

As  Bennet  appeared  to  take  It  so 
quietly  Bannister  did  not  feel  such  a 
traitor,  and  laughed  as  he  answered. 

"Maidens  are  always  shy,  you  know, 
but,  yes,  I  could  swear  she  does  like  me. 
I've  often  met  her,  by  accident,  when 
you  were  away  painting,  and  we  under- 
stand each  other  pretty  well,  I  think. 
And  you  really  doii'f  care  for  her?' 

Bennet  felt  sick  and  ill.  Why  should 
he  give  her  up  to  Bannister,  a  man 
without  a  soul  to  understand  her?  Why 
should  he,  who  loved  her  so  truly  and 
so—  And  then  he  suddenly  remem- 
bered a  time  when  he  had  been  ill  and 
hopeless  and  penniless,  and  how  a  cer- 
tain stranger,  Bannister  by  name,  had 
turned  aside  to  him  and  ministered  unto 
him  and  shared  his  small  earnings  with 
him.  And  Bannister  could  swear  she 
loved  him!  What  was  the  use  of  mak- 
ing a  fuss?   And  then  Bannister  had  as 
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good  as  told  him  he  did  not  think  him 
worthy  of  her.  Perhaps  not;  hie  knew 
he  was  not,  but  he  had  meant  to  make 
himself  worthier.  Bannister  was  a  far 
better  man,  take  him  altogether.  And 
Bannister  knew  she  loved  him!  Ah 
well,  it  was  all  over.  She  had  been 
kind  to  him,  very  kind,  but  of  course 
that  was  only  her  divine  gradousness, 
and  very  likely  the  more  of  an  idiot  one 
was  the  more  kind  and  gracious  she 
would  be.  Perfect  women  were  so. 
He  put  his  hand  to  his  head  and  stag- 
gered a  little,  not  seeing  the  road.  Then 
the  moon  shone  again  and  he  stood 
upright  and  swallowed  the  bitterness. 
He  was  resolved.  He  remembered  she 
had  said  in  <her  frank  way,  "I  like  him," 
and  she  had  blushed  when  Bannister 
came.  What  iOiu  the  use  of  kick- 
ing against  ift?  He  must  take  his 
fate  and  bear  It  with  the  best  grace  he 
might. 

Then  he  attempted  a  laugh  and 
choked  and  said,  "Do  I  care  for  her? 
No.  She-^he  wasn't  the  first,  you 
know!" 

'*Not  by  a  long  way!"  said  Bannister, 
with  a  great  breath  of  relief,  and  laid 
his  hand  with  healthy  heaviness  on 
Bonnet's  shoulder.  "Thank  you,  old 
fellow.  You've  made  me  perfectly 
happy.  Somehow  I  was  afraid  you  did, 
after  all.  But  a  soft-hearted,  confiding 
fellow  like  you  couldn't  have  kept  it  to 
himself.  You'd  have  told  me  for  a  dead 
certainty.  I  think  I  know  you  pretty 
well  by  this  time,  Bennet,  nicht 
wahr?" 

Bennet  said  nothing. 

"I  never  dreamt  Germany  was  such  a 
heaven  of  a  place!"  said  Bannister,  and 
threw  his  stick  in  the  air  and  caught 
It  and  sang  out  loudly:— 

Das  ist  des  Dentschen  Vaterland, 

Wo  Eide  schwdrt  der  Druck  der  Hand, 

Wo  Treue  hell  vom  Auge  blitzt, 

Und  Llebe  warm  im  Herzen  sitzt: 

Das  soil  es  sein! 

Das,  wackrer  Deutscher,  nenne  deln. 

<That  is  the  German's  Fatherland, 
Where  the  pressure  of  th^  hand  is  an  oath. 
Where  dear  faith  flashes  from  the  eye 
And  warm  love  sits  in  the  heart: 


That  shall  be  it! 

That,  brave  German,  call  thine  own.) 

Then  he  said,  and  somehow  Bennet 
heard  the  words  although  his  head  was 
whirling  madly, \"I  can  understand  now 
what  you  painters  and  poets  mean  by 
inspiration.  The  Frftulein  Lorelei  has 
taught  me  great  things.  I  feel  a^  if  I 
could  Invent  something  to  astonish  the 
world.  Everything  seems  as  clear  as 
daylight  now.  Why,  in  the  last  week  I 
have  worked  out  a  little  idea  I'd  been 
grinding  at  for  months.  I've  asked  her 
to  come  and  see  it  to-morrow.  You'll 
come  too,  won't  you?  It's  down  at  the 
watermlll." 

"I  think  not,"  stammered  Bennet; 
"I've  finished  my  picture,  and" —  his 
voice  broke— "and  there's  nothing  more 
to  do  here.  I  want  to  start  to-morrow. 
When— when  shall  you  come?" 

"I?"  said  Bannister  with  a  great 
laugh.  "Heaven  only  knows.  I  must 
stop  and  learn  to  make  love  in  German. 
I  say,  wish  me  luck!" 

"I  wish  you  luck!"  echoed  Bennet, 
and  perhaps  it  was  the  tears  in  his  eyes 
that  prevented  his  seeing  the  huge, 
brown  hand  Bannister  held  out.  All 
at  once  it  seemed  to  him  so  laughably 
absurd,  when  one  came  to  think  of  It, 
for  two  penniless  young  men  so  coolly 
to  arrange  which  of  them  should  take 
captive  the  most  peerless  woman  in  the 
world!  And  most  likely  she  had  a  lover 
of  her  own,  scores  of  lovers,  no  doubt, 
shockheaded,  spectacled,  hideous  Ger- 
mans. Strange  to  say  this  rational 
view  of  the  affair  did  not  make  matters 
seem  any  better. 

Bennet  packed  up  his  picture  the  next 
morning,  and  .  took  almost  as  much 
pains  as  If  he  really  cared  what  became 
of  it  and  his  heart  were  not  broken.  It 
seemed  hard  that  he  should  have  come 
so  near  paradise  and  not  entered  in. 
But  he  supposed  such  Joy  was  not 
meant  for  him;  the  sight  of  it  had  only 
been  granted,  of  course,  as  she  said,  to 
open  his  heart  and  soul. 

At  that  moment  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  opening  was  a  gaping  wound.  He 
sadly  wondered  how  long  he  should 
have  to  live  and  bear  it.  and  was 
altogether  as  miserable  as  a  young  and 
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broken-hearted     and     penniless     Bo- 
hemian can  be. 

Then  he  wrote  a  simple  little  note  to 
the  Frftulein— **I  am  going  home.  For- 
give me  for  not  coming  to  meet  you,  bnt 
I  cannot.  And  if  i  have  been  presump- 
tuous forgive  me  that  too.  I  leave  you 
to  a  man  who  is  worthier  of  you 
than  I.  Gottlieb  Bbhkbt." 

And  80  he  sailed  for  England,  sick  in 
many  ways,  with  only  himself  and  his 
picture  in  the  world.  He  thought  it 
was  very  hard  and  grievous  to  be  borne, 
but  it  seemed  that  things  always  fell 
out  so.  It  was  fate;  look  at  Dante  and 
Beatrice,  and  Miles  Standish.  And  as 
he  was  starting  for  home  with  wet  eyes 
and  heavy  heart  the  Frftulein  was  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  quarry,  blushing  and 
looking  down  and  listening  for  his  foot- 
steps, while  Bannister  was  tying  his 
necktie  with  trembling  hands  to  go  and 
seek  her. 

Banni«ter  was  going  to  put  his  fate 
to  the  touch  and  he  desired  to  look  his 
very  best,  and  wished  that  a  decent  hat 
could  be  got  in  Rebensdorf,  and  that 
Jettchen  could  be  brought  to  conceive 
of  a  polish  not  quite  so  far  removed 
from  the  Day  and  Martin  standard. 

v. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Bennet's  pic- 
ture was  admitted  at  the  very  first 
exhibition  he  sent  it  to,  a  thing  that  had 
never  been  his  lot  before,  and  bought 
by  a  rich  man  with  ideas  of  his  own 
about  painting.  Bennet  felt  that  if  he 
had  not  been  of  all  men  most  miserable 
this  great  luck  would  have  made  him 
perfectly  happy.  And  also,  strangely 
enough,  several  small  sketches  in  his 
portfolio  happened  to  be  lust  the  thing 
his  newly  found  Croesus  liked,  and  the 
dealers  were  not  unkind.  One  of  them, 
who  had  aforetime  evaded  his  glance 
and  overlooked  any  lurking  merit  there 
might  be  in  his  things,  actually  brought 
him  a  commission.  Bennet  rather  ex- 
pected the  roof  to  fall  in  after  that 

But  he  accepted  his  luck  as  a  matter 
of  no  particular  interest  now  that  there 
was  no  one  in  the  world  at  whose  feet 
to  lay  his  triumphs.     When  a  daring 


critic  bore  witness  to  his  talent  and 
testified  publicly  to  the  truthfulness 
of  his  work,  Bennet  simply  sighed  to 
think  there  was  not  any  one  he  could 
show  the  paper  to  that  would  care  a 
straw  about  it. 

He  moved  into  a  more  respectable 
street,  because  his  old  attic  reminded 
him  of  Bannister,  and  the  thought  of 
him  brought  other  thoughts.  He  ex- 
pected day  by  day  to  hear  from  Bannis- 
ter, but  Bannister  did  not  turn  up  or 
give  any  sign.  Strange  to  say  the  new 
rooms  made  no  difference  whatever  In 
his  thoughts,  and  he  found  it  was  no  use 
pretending  to  himself  he  had  forgotten 
the  Fr&ulein  Just  because  he  could  not 
speak  of  her  and  did  not  look  at  the 
sketches  he  had  made  of  her.  So  he 
agreed  with  himself  to  look  upon  her 
as  his  tutelary  deity.  This  view,  he 
felt,  was  not  only  safe  but  right  It 
would  be  grossly  ungrateful  to  forget 
the  inspiration  that  had  changed  his 
leaden  fate  into  gold.  Under  this 
far-off  and  awe-inspiring  title  therefore 
he  encouraged  himself  to  remember  the 
Fr&ulein  Lorelei. 

With  a  very  tender  and  trembling 
reverence  he  regarded  his  shrine,  and 
when  August  came  again  he  went  down 
into  the  country  and  opened  his  Black 
Forest  portfolio  and  began  a  new  pic- 
ture. It  was  a  very  simple  picture.  Just 
a  girl  in  white,  with  clear  grey  eyes  and 
a  huge  hat,  standing  in  the  brilliant 
sunlight  by  an  easel,  with  her  hand  on 
the  corner  of  the  canvas  it  held,  and 
turning  her  head  as  if  to  say  something 
very  grave  and  well-considered  to  the 
beholder.  This  he  called  "Die  schOnste 
Jungfrau  (the  most  beautiful  maiden)," 
because  he  would  not  call  it  "Die 
Lorelei"  and  he  could  not  call  it  the 
Frftulein  von  Genft. 

And  when  it  was  finished  it  was  but 
natural,  seeing  it  was  the  representa- 
tion of  his  tutelary  deity,  that  he  should 
find  himself  kneeling  before  it  "O 
mein  Frftuleln,"  he  was  saying  in  his 
heart,  "I  was  not  worthy  of  you,  but  I 
have  tried  to  live  straight  and  follow 
after  the  beautiful  and  true.  And  I 
have  kept  you  pure  and  sacred  In  my 
heart."   And  he  was  not  ashamed  for 
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the  tears  to  trickle  through  his  fingers, 
for  he  was  still  but  a  Bohemian,  and  to 
Bohemians  scenes  never  come  amiss. 

It  was  hung  in  the  Qrosvenor,  where 
go  all  the  original  and  daring  pictures, 
and  nearly  all  the  pictures  one  can  look 
at  twice. 

One  day  in  June  Bennet  was  walking 
down  Piccadilly,  half  regretting  the  old 
student-days  when  there  was  no  regu- 
lation garb  and  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  his  knowing  anybody  he  met.  He 
had  Just  bowed  to  the  lady  who  claimed 
to  have  "discovered"  him,  and  who 
also  rigorously  claimed  the  tithes  of 
mint  and  cummin  due  to  her  for  having 
launched  him,  when  whom  should  he 
meet  but  Bannister!  Bannister  with  a 
hat  that  proclaimed  the  Fatherland  and 
a  dingy  look  that  put  one  in  mind  of 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  Merwings.  Some- 
body said,  "How  d'ye  do?"  but  Bennet 
was  quite  sure  it  was  not  he,  and  he 
was  surprised  to  find  himself,  not  many 
minutes  after,  on  a  seat  in  the  Green 
Park  by  Bannister's  side. 

Bannister  was  chatting  merrily  on 
with  a  decided  German  accent,  and  re- 
marking on  Bennet's  cleanly  and  well- 
combed  appearance  with  hU  old  plain- 
ness of  speech.  All  the  while  Bennet 
was  trembling  to  ask  for  her.  Twenty 
times  he  tried  and  twenty  times  he  dis- 
covered that  he  could  not. 

At  last  Bannister  said,  "I  say,  Bennet, 
you  remember  the  German  girl  that  you 
gave  .iMdnting  lessons  to— the  Lorelei, 
you  know?" 

*'Yes,"  said  poor  Bennet,  **0  yes  I" 

"Well,  if  you  can  believe  it,  I  found 
she  didn't  care  a  scrap  for  me!  I  found 
her  in  tears  with  a  letter  in  her  hand, 
and  when  my  trembling  heart  would  let 
me  speak,  she  simply  sent  me  away! 
Just  waved  her  hand  and  sent  me  away. 
Such  a  sell,  you  know!" 

Bennet  said  nothing,  but  it  seemed  to 
him  the  Green  Park  had  never  had  such 
a  thoroughly  desolate  and  God-forsaken 
look  before. 

"But  it  took  me  a  good  two  months 
to  get  over  it,"  said  Bannister  with  an 
elaborate  aigh,  "and  then  I  got  a  berth 
in  the  electric  works  at  Krammburg 
and  I  gradually  came  round,  or  else  at 


first  1  thought  I  never  sJwuld  forget  her. 
Were  you  ever  so  long?" 

No  answer.  Bennet  was  stabbing 
his  stick  into  the  ground  as  though  his 
life  depended  on  burying  it  up  to  the 
handle. 

"And  I  believe  she  liked  you,  after  all, 
you  fickle  swain.  That's  another 
innocent  heart  to  be  laid  to  ybur  ac- 
count What  slayers  of  the  fair  you 
Bohemians  are!" 

"Bannister!" 

It  was  only  a  cry  from  Bennet's  heart, 
full  of  pain  and  memory  and  love  and 
all  sorts  of  stifled  things,  but  it  pierced 
to  Bannister's  thickly  coated  heart,  and 
in  one  moment  he  learnt  more  than 
years  of  reading  would  have  driven  into 
his  head.    He  looked  aghast  at  Bennet. 

"And  you  gave  her  up  for  me!  O 
Bennet,  what  a  friend  I  have  been  to 
you.  Great  blundering,  selfish,  vain 
idiot  that  I  am,  I  have  ruined  both  your 
lives." 

He  turned  away  and  brushed  his  coat- 
sleeve  across  his  eyes  and  then  tried  to 
hum  a  tune,  dense  Englishman  that  he 
was,  ashamed  of  showing  emotion:— 

O  nein!  o  nein! 

Sein  Vaterland  muss  grOsser  sein. 

"Not  that  tune.  Bannister!" 

Bannister  held  his  tongue  and  hung 
his  head  and  felt  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  himself.  When  he  looked  up  again 
Bennet  was  gone. 

He  had  rushed  away,  wild  with  the 
pain  of  pent-up  longing,  to  look  once 
more  at  his  "Schdnste  Jungfrau,"  to 
probe  as  deeply  as  possible  the  wounds 
Bannister  had  opened. 

The  Grosvenor  was  full  of  people,  but 
he  threaded  his  way  unconsciously 
through  them,  heedless  of  various 
raised  eye-glasses  and  smiles,  looking 
nowhere  in  particular  and  hopelessly, 
bitterly  dwelling  on  the  things  that 
might  have  been.  He  had  some  vague 
and  wild  idea  of  tearing  down  the  pic- 
ture of  his  love  and  bearing  it  home 
and  gazing  on  it  till  he  died.  He  did 
not  see  what  else  he  could  do. 

And  there  in  front  of  "Die  schOnste 
Jungfrau"  stood  the  Frftulein  von 
Genft. 
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"Mein  Frftuleln!" 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  he  saw  that 
the  tears  In  them  suddenly  overflowed 
with  Joy.  Hardly  knowing  what  he  did 
he  seized  her  hand  and  drew  her  on  and 
stopped  not  until  they  were  in  the  small 
end-room. 

Then  he  turned  and  took  her  other 
hand  and  bent  to  look  into  her  face. 
And  the  curious  thing  was  that  when  he 
stammeringly  addressed  her  in  German 
8he  proved  to  have  learnt  his  tongue 
and  answered  him  in  purest  Idiomatic 
English. 

And  there  and  then,  in  that  small 
room,  standing  apparently  dry-shod  to 
the  world  which  every  now  and  then 
peeped  at  them  and  considerately  re- 
tired, Bennet  knew  that  the  waves  of 
happiness  went  clean  over  his  head. 

Ich  glaube  die  Wellei.  verschlingen 
Am  Ende  Schiffer  und  Kahn: 
Das  hat  mit  ihrem  Singen 
Die  Lorelei  gethan. 

(I  believe  the  waves  swallow 
In  the  end  the  boatman  and  boat: 
That  has  with  her  singing 
The  Lorelei  done.) 

Constance  A,  M.  Cottbbbll. 


From  Maomillan's  Magasine. 
NEWPOUNDLAKD.i 

Upon  the  subject  of  Newfoundland 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  most  of  us  are 
somewhat  hazy.  How  far  out  Into 
the  Atlantic  it  thrusts  its  rugged 
neadlands,  so  far.  Indeed,  that  a 
steamer  can  reach  it  in  a  trifle  over 
three  days  from  Queenstown,  is  not, 
we  think,  as  a  general  rule  quite 
realized.  Its  very  position  as  our 
oldest  colony  haB  been  obscured,  and 
In  many  minds,  no  doubt,  even 
usurped,  by  the  aggressive  personality 
of  the  Pilgrim  Father  and  the  Gava- 
lier.  Even  for  those  of  us  who  take 
an  interest  in  colonial  history  it  re- 

*  A  History  of  Newfoundland  from  the  Engliah, 
Colonial,  and  Foreign  Beoorda.  By  D.  W.  Prowie, 
Q.G.,  Judge  of  the  Central  Diatrict  Court  of  New- 
foundland.   London,  18i». 


quires  some  mental  effort  to  remember 
that  four  generations  of  Englishmen, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  Europeans, 
had  spent  their  summers  on  the  New- 
foundland coast  before  a  white  man 
had  set  foot  in  New  England  or  Vir- 
ginia. Before  American  history,  as 
understood  by  moat  of  us,  had  in  fact 
dawned,  the  capes  and  bays  of  this 
wild  island  were  'better  known  by  most 
English  sailors  than  those  of  Glare  or 
Kerry.  Indeed,  so  ignorant,  or  for- 
getful, are  we  of  the  great  part  phiyed 
by  the  Newfoundland  fishery  in  his- 
tory, that  every  chapter  of  the  ad- 
mirable book  which  Judge  Prowse 
has  written  to  remind  us  of  our 
shortcomings  seems  suggestive  of  re- 
proach. Nor  does  the  author  leave  us 
entirely  to  deal  with  our  own  con- 
sciences in  this  respect;  with  the 
ardor  of  a  true  patriot  he  trounces 
us  with  Justifiable  severity  for  both 
our  political  and  historical  neglect  of 
his  fog-enveloped  fatherland.  No 
more  fitting  name  than  that  of  Judge 
Prowse  could  well  stand  on  the  title- 
page  of  such  a  work,  for  in  his  own 
person  he  is  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  oldest  Newfoundland  families,  and 
one,  too,  that  hailed  from  Devonsthire, 
the  parent,  it  might  almost  be  said,  of 
the  English  fisheries  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  That  the  Judge,  moreover, 
has  other  qualifications  than  his  mere 
patronymic  for  becoming  the  historian 
of  his  native  colony  will,  we  think,  be 
readily  conceded  by  any  one  who  fol- 
lows him  through  his  eventful  story. 

The  history  of  Newfoundland  be- 
gan in  the  year  1498,  almost  exactly 
four  centuries  ago.  It  divides  it- 
self into  four  distinct  epochs,  each 
one  of  which  so  nearly  constitutes 
a  century  that  for  general  purposes 
of  memory  and  description  they  may 
fairly  be  so  labelled.  The  sixteenth 
century,  for  instance,  saw  the  fisher- 
men of  all  nations  resorting  thither, 
and  plying  their  trade  upon  nominally 
equal  terms,  though  in  actual  fact 
under  English  rule.  Throughout  the 
seventeenth  century  the  adventurers 
from  Great  Britain  enjoyed  a  recog- 
nized   supremacy,    and    administered 
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rude  Justice  through  that  unique  func- 
tionary, the  Fishing-Admiral.  During 
the  eighteenth  century  the  colony  was 
under  naval  governors  sent  from  En- 
gland; while  for  the  last  sixty  years  or 
so  the  inhabitants  have  enjoyed  what 
are  commonly  called  the  blessings  of 
constitutional  government.  This  latter 
period  is  much  the  least  pleasant 
reading  of  the  whole  story,  and  leaves 
one  with  something  more  than  an  im- 
pression that  Newfoundland  was  both 
a  healthier  and  more  prosperous  coun- 
try before  the  local  politician  came 
upon  the  scene. 

But  after  all  it  would  be  misleading 
to  regard  Newfoundland,  as  one  re- 
gards most  other  British  colonies,  from 
the  standpoint  of  internal  develop- 
ment. From  first  to  last  its  territorial 
significance  has  been  simply  that  of 
a  vantage-ground  for  fishermen  and 
fish-traders.  As  a  field  for  the  ordinary 
agricultural  settler  the  ancient  colony 
has  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
faintest  outside  recognition.  There 
would  be  no  material  inaccuracy  in  say- 
ing, that,  away  from  its  thinly  peopled 
seacoast,  to  this  very  day  Newfound- 
land is  a  howling  and  untrodden  wilder- 
ness. It  is  probable  that  under  com- 
pulsion, if  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
the  country  might  support  quite  a  re- 
spectable farming  community;  while 
Its  mineral  wealth,  which  is  quite 
another  matter,  may  yet  some  day  be 
developed.  But  if  agricultural  emi- 
grants avoided  the  rugged  Island  when 
it  was  not  only  a  much  more  notable 
place  of  resort,  but  possessed  a  real  ad- 
vantage in  its  relative  propinquity  to 
Great  Britain,  what  hope  could  there 
be  for  It  now  when  distance  has  no 
longer  any  significance,  and  the  most 
fertile  spots  of  the  earth  are  as  easy  of 
access?  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, containing  large  tracts  of 
well-settled  agricultural  country,  can 
scarcely  retain  their  rural  population, 
while  their  virgin  lands  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  even  considered,  and  for 
good  reason,  by  European  emigrants. 
What  chance  then  can  there  be  for  poor 
Newfoundland  to  create  a  population 
large   enough  to   make   even  a   faint 
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impression  on  its  sombre  and  bound- 
less solitudes?  To  the  native  of  the 
island  speculations  on  a  task  so 
formidable  may  be  of  some  interest. 
He  may  repudiate  with  indignation 
the  notion  that  wheat  will  not  ripen 
and  that  fogs  reign  over  land  and  sea 
for  a  third  of  the  year,  and  many  point 
to  potatoipatches  of  prodigious  yield 
and  strips  of  oats  that  even  the 
Manitoban  could  not  despise.  But  all 
these  things,  and  many  more,  unfortu- 
nately, can  be  grown  in  vast  abundance 
over  illimitable  tracts  and  beneath 
kindlier  skies,  and  even  then  under 
present  conditions  produce  no  great 
result  to  the  grower.  The  settler's  axe 
is  almost  silent  in  the  still  vast  forests 
of  older  Canada.  In  New  England 
farms  that  have  been  occupied  and 
thriftily  cultivated  for  generations  are 
being  abandoned  wholesale.  In  the 
South  Atlantic  States  entire  counties 
are  dropping  out  of  cultivation.  The 
future  of  Newfoundland  in  any  such 
sense  as  this  is  not  worth  discussion. 
Nor  indeed  is  it  our  business,  which 
lies  with  its  past;  and  the  past  of  New- 
foundland has  not  only  a  curious  and 
interesting  record  in  a  domestic  sense, 
but  in  its  relations  with  the  mother 
country  and  her  own  imperial  history 
is  one  that  should  appeal  strongly  to 
English  readers. 

It  has  always  been  a  common  notion 
that  for  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  had  the  Newfoundland 
fishery  to  themselves.  Judge  Prowse 
disposes  summarily  of  this  idea,  and 
brings  forward  ample  proof  not  only 
that  the  English  fishing-fleet  was  there 
in  great  strength,  but  that  for  the  whole 
century,  and  most  certainly  from  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  it  ruled  this 
heterogeneous  floating  aolony  in  most 
masterful  fashion.  Spain  wsb  com- 
puted to  have  six  thousand  sailors  on 
the  Banks  at  this  period;  Portugal  was 
not  very  far  behind  her,  while  France 
was  probably  more  strongly  repre- 
sented than  either.  Though  no  ques- 
tion was  made  of  the  right  of  all  these 
nations  to  an  equal  share  in  the  trade, 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  seamen, 
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chiefly  from  Devonshire,  half  fisher- 
men, half  pirates,  seems  never  to  have 
been  disputed,  or  never,  at  any  rate, 
successfully  disputed.  The  soil  of 
Newfoundland  or  Terra  Nuova,  it  is 
true,  was  then  of  no  moment.  Its  value 
was  merely  that  of  a  refuge  in  stress 
of  weather,  and  a  place  upon  which  to 
dry  and  pack  the  spoils  of  the  deep. 
But  upon  this  seemingly  barren  foot- 
hold the  English  adventurers,  with  that 
acquisitive  instinct  which  foreign 
nations  and  ourselves  are  Just  calling 
by  such  different  names,  kept  from  the 
first  a  firm  and  Jealous  grip;  while  in 
the  floating,  and  upon  the  whole,  peace- 
ful republic  which  spent  half  of  every 
year  between  the  desert  shores  of 
Labrador  and  the  grim  headland  of 
Cape  Bay,  our  countrymen  seem  to 
have  secured  for  (themselves  undisputed 
sway.  The  fisheries  of  Newfoundland 
are  to-day,  no  doubt,  an  important  item 
in  the  world's  economy;  but  they  are 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  place  they 
occupied  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors  and 
the  Stuarts.  For  a  hundred  years  the 
^oggy  northern  island  was  England's 
only  colony,  and  its  rugged  indented 
coasts  were  almost  as  well  known  by 
the  hardy  seamen  of  Plymouth  and 
Topsham,  of  Bldeford  and  Dartmouth, 
as  those  of  Britain.  Newfoundland 
had  not,  it  is  true,  been  cleared  and 
ploughed,  reaped,  or  sown;  but  when 
the  Mayflower  sailed  to  found  the  first 
colony  in  New  England,  five  genera- 
tions of  Devon  and  Cornish  men  had 
been  going  backwards  and  forwards 
there  with  almost  as  little  concern  as 
they  would  have  visited  Ireland  or  the 
Scilly  Isles. 

We  have  heard  much  lately,  and 
entirely  to  our  advantage,  of  the  great 
Elizabethan  seamen,  the  privateers, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  Spanish  Main. 
But  Judge  Prowse  most  Justly  says 
that  to  claim  for  these  alone  the  found- 
ing of  our  sea-power  would  be  a  mon- 
strous oversight,  though  we  fancy  it  is 
hardly  an  unnatural  one.  The  New- 
foundland trade  made  the  West 
Country  a  province  of  seamen  and  of 
people  Interested  in  maritime  adven- 
ture, and  the  West  Country  gave  to  En- 


gland her  maritime  ascendency.  By 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Spanish  navy  had  been  so  decimated 
that  her  seamen  had  almost  disap- 
peared from  the  Newfoundland  coast, 
returning  later  on,  however,  in  reduced 
numbers  as  whalers  and  sealers  rather 
than  fishermen.  There  were  neverthe- 
less even  then  some  fifteen  thousand  of 
the  latter,  about  a  third,  or  possibly 
even  more,  of  whom  were  British. 
Newfoundland  as  a  matter  of  fact  was 
looked  upon  by  all  the  maritime  nations 
as  the  training-ground  of  their  seamen, 
as  well  as  a  great  centre  of  trade. 
Breasting  the  fierce  Atlantic  gales  of 
spring  and  autumn  in  their  small  ships 
of  one  or  two  hundred  tons,  weathering 
for  months  at  a  time  the  fogs  and 
storms  of  those  lonely  far-off  seas,  it 
was  here  that  English  and  French,  and 
in  a  less  degree  Spaniards,  Portuguese, 
and  Dutch  learned  to  be  formidable  to 
one  another  whenever  the  fiag  of  battle 
should  fly. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  amount  of  capital 
and  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
the  trade  that  made  it  fill  such  a  big 
space  in  English  life  at  this  period. 
Newfoundland  became,  in  addition  to 
its  inexhaustible  fisheries,  an  important 
centre  of  general  trafllc.  The  oils  and 
wines  and  fruits  of  southern  Europe 
were  carried  there  by  the  southern 
fishing-fleets,  while  In  English  bottoms 
went  out  cargoes  of  cordage,  hosiery, 
cutlery,  and  other  articles  of  British 
manufacture.  Nor  did  northern  and 
southern  Europe  only  exchange  their 
wares  upon  this  remote  and  barren 
coast;  when  the  peace  of  the  world 
allowed  it  hundreds  of  English  ships 
would  beat  homewards  by  the  ports  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  bartering  their 
freights  of  cod  and  herrings  for  the 
luxuries  of  the  two  Peninsula  king- 
doms. Nevertheless  with  all  this  com- 
ing and  going,  any  regular  settlement 
upon  the  soil  of  Newfoundland  was  as 
yet  but  trifling.  Any  movement  in  that 
direction  was  discountenanced  by  the 
English  fishing  Interest,  and  when  it 
took  a  serious  form  was  strongly  re- 
sented. With  the  exception  of  Saint 
John's,   where  a  few   merchants  and 
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traders  from  the  earliest  times  took 
permanent  root,  the  scattered  settle- 
ments along  H:he  shore  were  in  the  six^ 
teenth  century  mere  clusters  of  shanties 
through  which  for  the  six  winter 
months  the  bear  and  the. wolf  could 
roam  undisturbed. 

It  was  in  1623  that  the  first  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  colonize  New- 
foundland; and  as  it  was  made  by 
royal  giantees  who  had  no  connection 
with  the  fiiShing  interest,  the  traditional 
dlfiUke  of  the  latter  to  any  permanent 
settlement  was  intensified  into  active 
hostility.  These  West  Country  Tikings, 
by  virtue  of  a  century's  occupation  of 
Newfoundland  seas  and  a  country's 
overlordship  of  foreign  fleets,  could  ill 
brook  the  intrusion  of  a  set  of  lands- 
men. And  to  make  matters  worse  the 
latter  came  with  charters  that  would 
make  these  ancient  sons  of  the  sea 
tributary  to  new  men  and  new  laws 
whenever  they  should  «et  their  foot  on 
shore.  But  these  land  colonies  pined 
and  languished  in  the  rude  Newfound- 
land atmosphere.  Sir  William  Vaughan 
of  Oarmarthenshire,  with  a  company  of 
Welshmen,  tried  his  hand  and  failed; 
so  did  Falkland,  ao  did  Baltimore,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  founder  of 
Maryland.  But  with  their  high-flown 
constitutions,  fanciful  organizations, 
and  poor  material  they  soon  withered 
in  the  rugged  Newfoundland  soil  and 
left  scarcely  any  trace.  The  big  stone 
house,  indeed,  in  which  Liord  Baltimore 
and  his  family  lived  manfully  for  many 
years,  was  still  standing  a  century 
later,  a  solitary  and  pathetic  relic  of  a 
noble  though  misdirected  effort. 

Most  of  ttot  south-eastern  peninsula 
of  Avalon  upon  which  Saint  John's 
stands  was  included  in  the  Baltimore 
grant,  and  £30,000,  it  is  said,  was  ex- 
pended on  the  property.  But  they  all 
disappeared,  these  well-meaning,  san- 
guine aristocrats  with  their  motley 
following  of  lazy  unpractical  loons,  and 
left  Newfoundland,  even  more  than 
other  colonies,  to  be  settled  by  those 
hardier  spirits  wOiom  individual  enter- 
prise drew  gradually  to  its  shores.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  those 
terrible    scourges    of    the    ocean,    the 


Sallee  rovers  or  Moorish  pirates,  were 
gathering  a  rich  harvest  among  the 
Newfoundland  fleet.  The  town  records 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  mayor  of 
Weymouth,  as  representing  the  West 
Country  interest,  riding  post-haste  to 
the  king  at  Woodstock  to  humbly  pray 
that  the  royal  fleet  might  hasten  west- 
wards to  the  rescue;  for  three  hundred 
Englisih  ships,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  which  hailed  from  West  Country 
ports  with  five  thousand  Devon  and 
Cornish  lads  on  board,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  season's  cargoes,  were  unprotected 
and  in  imminent  danger  of  capture  or 
destruction.  Twenty-seven,  it  seems, 
had  already  been  cut  off  and  seized^ 
Laud,  says  the  Weymouth  chronicle^ 
struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and 
promised  that  while  he  had  life  he 
would  do  his  utmost  in  so  consequential 
an  affair,  further  declaring  that  in 
twelve  months'  time  not  a  Turkish  ship 
should  be  on  the  sea.  Laud's  name 
does  not  suggest  itself  to  one  as  a 
terror  to  erratic  corsairs,  nor,  it  is 
needless  perhaps  to  add,  did  it  prove 
so.  The  almost  insolent  ignorance  of 
colonial  matters  displayed  by  Charles 
the  First  and  his  son  is  in  thorough 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  their  attitude 
as  guardians  of  England's  honor.  It 
was  the  second  Charles  who,  towards 
the  close  of  the  century,  when  eastern 
Viiginia  had  become  quite  a  populous 
country  of  freeholders,  granted  half  of 
it  with  offensive  frivolity  to  a  couple 
of  court  favorites.  The  storm  raised 
was  so  great  that  the  easy-going 
Sybarite,  probably  to  his  own  surprise, 
found  he  ihad  muade  a  mistake,  and 
was  forced  to  throw  his  friends  over^ 
which  he  doubtless  did  with  a  light 
heart  and  a  good  grace.  But  the  act 
sank  deep  into  the  minds  of  the 
southern  colonists,  who  had  mainly 
stood  by  the  Stuarts,  and  they  never 
again  put  their  trust  in  princes.  In 
like  fiashion  did  Charles  the  First  treat 
the  Newfoundland  colonists,  who  under 
the  benevolent  neutrality  of  his  father 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  occupied  portions 
of  the  seacoast.  But  this  proceeding, 
we  fear,  was  not  mere  frivolous  stu- 
pidity, but  strictly  business  of  a  dubious 
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kind.    The  DeTonshire  faction,  that  is 
to  say,  the  fishing  interest,  were  always 
powerful  cut  court,  and  it  appears  that 
In  this  case  they  backed  their  petitions 
by  those  more  substantial  arguments 
which  never  oame  amiss  to  a  Stuart 
king.    In  brief,  this  unblusbing  mon- 
arch granted  the  whole  island  of  New- 
foundland,  regardless  of  his  father's 
grantees  and  friends,  to  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton.    This  great  personage  repre- 
sented the  fi>9hlng  as  opposed  to  the 
colonial    interest,  and   in    his   charter 
was  inserted  the  artful  clause  that  no 
settler  w«s  to  be  permitted  to  dwell 
within  six  miles  of  the  shore.     This 
was  tantamount  in  Newfoundland  to 
decreeing  that  the  settlers  of  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  planted  at  so  much  cost, 
were  to  be  ruthlessly  ejected.    These 
monstrous  regulations  were  only  par- 
tially   enforced,    but    they    no    doubt 
helped  to  dissipate  the  already  feeble 
colonies  of  Baltimore,  Vaugihan,   and 
their   friends.     This    brings   us   back 
again  to  the  further  doings  of  Charles 
the  Second,  and  these  as  regards  New- 
foundland were  very  bad  indeed,  much 
worse  than  even  his  attempt  to  make 
the  Virginia  squires  the  slaves  of  a 
couple   of  dissolute  and   undeserving 
courtiers.    For  this  light-hearted  mon- 
arch had  not  been  two  years  on  the 
throne  before  he    made    a   gratuitous 
present  of  nine-tenths  of   Newfound- 
land   to   the   Frenoh.     And    one    fine 
morning   the    English   colonists,    who 
by  that  time  had  become  fairly  numer- 
ous on  the  south-eastern  coasts,  beheld 
a  French  flotilla  sail  into  Placenta  Bay. 
and  proceed  forthwith  to  erect  forts 
and  dwelling-houses.     This  was    the 
beginning  of  that  French  occupation 
which  has  ever  since  been  so  produc- 
tive of  friction  between  the  nations,  and 
of  so  little  practical  use  to  Fmnce.   The 
I)ermanent  settlers  at  Placenta  were 
few,  but  the  place  was  unequalled  in 
the  island  as  a  stronghold,  and  two 
hundred  ships  from  Saint  Malo,  many 
of  them,  we  aire  told,  of  four  hundred 
tons  burthen,  made  their  headquarters 
here.     Indeed   at   this   time  the   sea- 
power  of  France  as  opposed  to  that  of 
England  was  at  its  zenith,  and  the  num- 


ber of  French  fishermen  sailing  on  these 
seas  had  risen  to  something  like  twenty 
thousand. 

The  Dutch  too,  4n  those  days  of 
Britain's  degradation,  did  not  confine 
their  insul<(^  to  the  Channel  and  the 
Thames,  but  reached  their  long  arms 
over  to  Saint  John's,  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  capture  the  port  It  was 
defended,  and  successfully  defended, 
on  this  occasion  by  one  Christopher 
Martin,  who,  people  familiar  with 
Tarqaay  will  be  interested  to  know, 
hailed  from  the  romantic  hamlet 
of  Cockington.  This  weather-beaten 
sailor  has  left  an  account  of  the  en- 
gagement, and  also  his  opinion  of  the 
general  management  of  the  island  at 
this  period.  Though  a  West  Country- 
man himself  he  was  opposed  to  the 
Devonshire  attitude  on  the  subject  of 
colonization,  and  argued  vigorously 
against  it.  By  this  time  the  resident 
population  of  ttie  colony  had  grown 
considerably.  Gk>od  houses  and  stores 
had  arisen,  well  equipped  with  all 
appliances  for  the  fish-trade,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  land  was  cleared 
and  in  cultivation,  while  many  of  the 
merchants  had  become  almost  wealthy. 
But  all  this  local  development  was 
regarded  by  the  fishing-adventurers  as 
inimical  to  their  interests,  and  a  final 
attempt  to  crush  it  was  now  made. 

The  plot  was  hatched  and  carried 
through  by  Sir  Joshua  Childs,  a  man 
of  wealth  and  infiuence  in  England. 
Even  Charles  and  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York,  were  somewhat  staggered  by 
the  proposals  to  depopulate  wltiiout 
compensation  an  English  colony.  Their 
easy  consciences  however  were  quieted 
in  the  usual  financial  fashion,  and  the 
IniquHous  order  for  clearing  the  island 
of  English  settlers  was  acquiesced  in  by 
the  same  monarch  who  had  introduced 
the  Frenoh. 

The  removal  of  the  French  settlers 
from  Arcadia,  which  Longfellow  has 
so  idealized  in  ''Evangeline,"  was  an 
entirely  Justifiable  proceeding  com- 
pared to  this  extirpation  of  English 
settlers  by  Englishmen  from  motives  of 
greed  alone.  It  should  be  in  fairness 
stated,   however,  that   a  considerable 
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minority  even  in  the  Devonshire  towns, 
Wihich  were  the  stronghold  of  the  fish- 
ing initereet,  were  opposed  to  a  course 
so  barbarous.    We  must  at  the  same 
time  try  to  realize,  though  the  menital 
effort  is  considerable,  that  colonies  in 
those  days  were  not  regarded  by  states- 
men   as    wholly    unmixed    blessings. 
They  were  looked  upon  by  many  as 
dangerous  rivals  in  trade,  not  as  future 
customers.     The  New   Englanders  by 
this  time  had  become  immensely  enter- 
prising, not  to  a  very  great  extent  as 
fishermen,  but  as  traders  they  were  to 
be  mert  wiiih  on  every  sea,  and  that  too 
in  ships  of  their  own  building.    It  was 
not   merely   in    every    harbor    of    the 
North  Atlantic  that  these  Yanl^ee  craft 
became  familiar  objects,  but  laden  with 
fish,  and  in  utter  contempt  of  the  navi- 
gation laws,  they  sailed  in  and  out  of 
the  Mediterranean  ports  or  stole  along 
the  dark  coasts  of  Africa  in  quest  of 
negio  slaves.    Tihe  captains  even  sold 
their  ships,  it  was  said,  in  British  har- 
bors to  the  great  alarm  of  the  local 
craftsmen.     It  is  perhaps  no  wonder 
thart:  a  generation  which  from  commer- 
cial susceptibilities  deliberately  ruined 
the  trade  of  Ireland,  was  not  without 
petty  f eaiTS  and  narrow  Jealousies  of  its 
colonial  offspring.    This  last  harrying 
of  tihe  Newfoundland  colonists,  though 
it  was  ruthlessly  commenced,  was  too 
gross    an    outrage   to    continue.     The 
naval  officers  upon  the  station  effec- 
tively supported  the  outcry  of  a  large 
minority    both   at    home   and    In    the 
fishing-fleet;   the   instruments  of   this 
official   outrage,    never   perhaps    very 
zealous,    succumbed    at    last    to    the 
force  of  public  opinion;  and  the  land 
had  peace. 

All  tihis  time  the  colony  had  been 
under  the  rule  of  that  characteristic 
Newfoundland  functionary  the  fishing- 
admiral.  It  had  been  the  custom  In 
earlier  days  for  the  first  skipper  who 
entered  Saint  John's  Harbor  in  the 
spring  to  assume  this  office  by  tacit  con- 
sent. As  the  duties,  however,  became 
more  weighty  and  the  remuneration, 
in  the  shape  of  bribes  from  liti- 
gants, more  valuable,  the  old  hap- 
hazard method    gave  way    to   one   of 


selection,  tempered,  no  doubt,  by 
favoritism.  These  rude  autocrats,  who 
could  scarcely  sign  their  names,  ruled 
both  upon  land  and  sea,  and  seem  to 
have  been  ever  ready  to  exchange  their 
good  offices  for  any  sort  of  commodity, 
from  a  basket  of  apples  to  a  cargo  of 
fish,  according  to  the  means  of  the 
litigant.  The  fishing  population,  how- 
ever, seemed  attached  to  the  system, 
probably  because  it  was  a  time-honored 
one  and  an  institution  peculiarly  their 
own.  Nor  indeed  was  it  entirely  abol- 
ished till  the  American  war. 

But  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  worse  enemy  than  the  Devon- 
shire fishermen  was  coming  to  New- 
foundland.    For   with   the  advent   of 
William    the    Third    came    the    great 
struggle  with  France,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  redoubtable  Frontenac,  great- 
est  of   the   many    able   governors    of 
Canada,    took    up    his    residence    at 
Quebec.     The   New   England   colonies 
now  found  their  prosperity  checked  and 
their   very    safety    threatened.     Fron- 
tenac was  as  able  in  diplomacy  as  in 
war.    The  Indian  nations  were  brought 
into  the  field;  French  troops  fell  upon 
the    English    frontier    with    fire    and 
sword;  a  fitting  lieutenant  was  found 
by  Frontenac  in  the  Canadian  D'lber- 
ville,  skilful  alike  by  land  or  sea;  and  on 
Newfoundland  fell  the  heavy  hand  of 
this  resourceful  warrior.     British  and 
French  war-ships  were  in  the  North 
Atlantic  fiying  at  each  other's  throats, 
and  making  vain  attempts  at  Placenta 
and    Saint    John's    respectively.     The 
French  capital  was  the  strongest  place 
in  the  island  by  nature,  while  Saint 
John's  was  practically  impregnable  to 
the  ships  of  that  day,  protected  as  it 
was  by  forts  manned  at  this  time  by 
English  sailors.    But  D'Iberville,  born 
and  reared  amid  Canadian  foreste,  was 
not  to  be  baulked.    Landing  at  Placenta 
he  marched  with  Indian  guides  and 
four  hundred  men  through  the  wilder- 
ness, and  bursting  suddenly  upon  the 
landward  and  unprotected  side  of  Saint 
John's  easily  defeated  the  raw  bands 
of  astonished   fishermen   who   had   to 
meet  his  troops  in  the  open.    D'Iber- 
ville was  supported  by  several  ships-of- 
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war,  and  the  town,  with  all  the  English 
settlemeints,  now  lay  at  his  mercy. 
Nor  was  he  merciful,  for  he  treated 
Newfoundland  as  he  had  treated  the 
New  England  frontier.  Every  fort  and 
every  house  was  razed  to  the  ground; 
the  coast-line  became  again  a  wilder- 
ness, and  the  damage  was  estimated 
at  £200,000.  In  fact  the  colony  from 
now  till  the  end  of  the  war  was  a  con- 
stant scene  of  combat  between  French 
and  English,  and  the  flshing-fieet  sank 
from  its  average  of  three  hundred 
ships  to  less  than  thirty.  At  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  England  was  weak  as  usual 
in  her  North  Atlantic  policy.  She  held 
these  French  possessions  in  the  hollow 
of  her  hand;  but  she  gave  back  the 
island  of  Cape  Bret>on,  and  granted 
those  concurrent  fishing-rights  to 
France  which  have  been  such  a  con- 
stant source  of  friction  .to  this  day. 
Judge  Prowse  declares  that  the  insig- 
nificant fisheries  of  France,  now  only 
maintained  in  these  waters  by  a  system 
of  bounties,  cost  the  government  no  less 
than  £50  a  year  per  man,  and  are  of 
practically  no  use  as  a  naval  training- 
ground.  In  these  days,  however,  use- 
less as  the  Newfoundland  rights  are  to 
France,  they  have  become  a  matter  of 
national  honor  and  sentiment;  and  this 
feeling  among  civilized  nations  not 
actually  at  war  is  regarded  as  legiti- 
mate even  if  inconvenient  to  others. 
But  when  England  and  France  were 
fighting  in  deadly  rivalry,  as  tliey  did 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  such 
considerations  would  have  been  ridicu- 
lous. England  was  practically  the  sole 
enemy  for  which  the  navy  of  France 
existed;  and  it  was  chiefly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  this  navy  that  France  struggled 
80  hard  to  maintain  a  footing  in  New- 
foundland. Yet  at  every  treaty  the 
diplomatists,  with  what  surely  seems 
a  fatuous  short-sightedneee,  undid  the 
work  of  their  victorious  seamen,  and 
gave  back  those  rights  to  be  forever 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Great  Britain. 

At  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  the  much- 
harried  island  settled  down  to  the  long 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity  con- 
nected with  Walpole's  administration. 
The   inhabitants   Iiad   already   rebuilt 


their  towns,  villages,  and  forts,  but 
with  increasing  civilization  the  anom- 
aly of  the  fishing-admiral  forced  itself 
upon  the  islanders.  It  was  felt  that 
such  a  caricature  of  Justice  was  no 
longer  possible,  and  after  much  civic 
disturbance  England  at  last  sent  out 
the  first  naval  governor,  one  Captain 
Oaborn.  The  crown,  it  must  be  said, 
had  done  this  act  of  common  sense 
upon  its  own  responsibility  without  the 
formality  of  an  act  of  Parliament.  So 
when  the  new  governor  Joined  issue 
with  the  fishing-admirals  wtho  had  re- 
ceived their  original  authority  from 
Parliament,  there  was  a  great  disturb- 
ance; and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the 
law  was  on  the  side  of  the  admirals. 
Tihe  irregularity  was  not  set  right  by 
the  home  government  for  sixty  years; 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
period  the  royal  governors  with  their 
Jails,  courthouses,  magistrates,  and 
police  found  themselves  in  constant 
oonfiict  with  the  rough-tongued  skipper 
who  happened  for  that  season  to  be 
the  elected  chief  of  the  fishing-com- 
mimity. 

Cape  Breton  had  been  ceded  to  the 
French,  and  thither  went  many  of 
their  countrymen  from  Newfoundland, 
clustering  round  the  great  fortress  of 
Louisbourg  which  soon  became  the 
centre  of  the  French  power  in  these 
seas  and  the  headquarters  of  their 
fisheries.  In  1742  there  was  war  again, 
and  three  years  later  an  army  of  New 
England  colonists  aided  by  the  New- 
foundland fleet  captured  Louisbourg. 
the  most  brilliant  achievement  of 
colonial  arms  prior  to  the  Revolution. 
How  bitter  was  the  language  through- 
out British  America  when  it  was  re- 
stored, and  what  a  famous  siege  was 
that  in  which  it  was  retaken,  are  mat- 
tei-s  of  some  note  in  history. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  En- 
glishmen who  were  connected  with 
Newfoundland  during  this  century  was 
Rodney,  who  was  its  governor  In  1740, 
and  left  behind  him  a  great  reputation 
for  wisdom  and  Justice.  Mr.  Hannay, 
in  his  life  of  the  famous  admiral,  gives 
the  prescribed  routine  which  was 
strictly     followed     by     every     naval 
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governor  of  that  time.  In  the  spring  it 
was  his  duty  to  leave  the  Downs  with 
the  men-at-war  under  his  command, 
and  dropping  down  the  Channel  call  at 
Poole,  Weymouth,  Topsham,  Dart- 
mouth, Plymouth,  and  Falmouth. 
Having  collected  from  these  ports  the 
entire  Newfoundland  fishing-fleet  he 
carried  them  under  his  escort  straight 
to  Saimt  John's,  where  he  took  up  his 
station  for  the  summer,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  reins  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment. His  instructions  were  to  keep 
his  warships  cruising  throughout  the 
open  season  on  the  lookout  for  pirates, 
smugglers,  or  other  evil-doers.  It  was 
a  common  grievance  throughout  all  this 
period  that  English  hands  shipped  for 
the  season  were  carried  off  or  enticed 
away  by  Yankee  skippers,  and  as  sea- 
going Englishmen  were  regarded  by  the 
naval  authorities  as  precious  and  valu- 
able material,  every  effort  was  made  to 
stop  the  illicit  trafllc.  When  the  month 
of  October  came  round,  his  Excellency 
arranged  with  his  deputy  and  ofllcials 
on  shore  for  the  administration  of  the 
Island  during  the  coming  winter;  and 
then,  gathering  his  fishing-fleet  once 
more  beneath  his  protecting  wings,  he 
sailed  for  Europe,  though  not  direct 
to  English  shores.  The  consumption  of 
dried  fish  must  have  dwindled  enor- 
mously by  this  time  in  Protestant 
Britain,  for  the  admiral's  standing- 
orders  were  to  convey  the  fleet  straight 
to  the  Mediterranean,  calling  at  Cadiz 
and  Lisbon,  thence  to  Barcelona, 
Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Alicante, 
whence,  disposing  of  their  summer's 
spoils,  they  returned  home  laden  with 
southern  merchandise.  The  admiral 
had  then  to  report  himself  with  his 
war-shljwat  Gravesend,  which  remained 
his  station  till  the  fishing-season  came 
round  again. 

The  Newfoundlanders  of  this  cen- 
tury seem  to  have  been  noted  'aa  a 
rough  and  ready  people  given  to  deep 
curses  and  deep  potations.  They  were 
not  without  church  privileges;  but  to 
the  New  Englanders,  whose  church  was 
the  pivot  of  their  existence,  the 
boisterous  islanders  seemed  an  un- 
regenerate  race  indeed,  sheep  wander- 


ing in  the  wilderness  without  deacons, 
ministers,  or  assemblies  to  guide  their 
erring  footsteps,  or  any  censorious 
public  opinion  to  regulate  their  way  of 
life. 

The  men  of  Devon  remained  through- 
out all  the  eighteenth  century  the  pre- 
vailing element  in  Newfoundland 
society.  An  old  inn,  still  standing,  at 
Newton  Abbot  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  of  the  many  West  Country 
trysting-places  whence  the  great  New- 
foundland firms  collected,  their  hands. 
The  period  for  the  going  and  coming  of 
these  men  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
Devonian  calendar.  A  common  form 
of  rustic  calculation  ran:  "The  parson's 
in  Proverbs;  the  Newfanlan'  men  *ull 
soon  be  coming  home." 

In  1762  Saint  John's  once  more  fell 
into  French  hands.  Always  neglectful 
of  Newfoundland,  important  though  it 
was  to  them,  the  English  government 
had  allowed  the  forts  to  decay  and  the 
garrisons  to  dwindle  to  a  mere  handful 
of  fifty  or  sixty  men.  The  French,  sail- 
ing from  Brest,  eluded  Hawke,  and 
descending  on  the  town  with  four  ships 
and  seven  hundred  soldiers,  occupied  it 
without  resistance,  and  set  to  work 
forthwith  to  fortify  themselves. 
Colonel  Amherst,  brother  of  the  famous 
general,  was  then  at  New  York,  and 
hearing  of  the  disaster  hastened  with 
several  ships  and  seven  hundred  men 
of  the  60th,  the  Royal  Scots,  and  High- 
landers to  the  scene.  There  was  a 
spirited  and  gallant  fight,  first  at  the 
landing-place,  then  on  the  hillside; 
till  at  length  the  French  were  driven 
into  their  quarters  and,  their  fleet 
deserting  them,  forced  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  Then  came  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  and  the  usual  restoration  to  the 
vanquished  French  of  their  New- 
foundland possessions,  which  <had  again 
of  course  fallen  temporarily  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  The  islands  of 
Saint  Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  by  this 
treaty  permanently  handed  over  to 
France,  and  remain  in  her  possession 
to  this  day.  There  was  great  opposi- 
tion a.t  the  time,  intense  beyond  the 
Atlantic  and  almost  equally  so  among 
the  British  merchants  and  sailors  who 
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recognized  in  Newfoundland  the  chief 
nursery  of  the  French  navy. 

The  period  of  the  American  war  was 
a  lively  as  well  as  a  prosperous  one  for 
Newfoundland.  Great  efforts  Were 
made  by  the  Americans  to  seduce  the 
old  colony  from  her  allegiance;  but 
though  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  island  and  the  main  had 
become  a  very  close  one,  the  former 
showed  no  disposition  whatever  to 
break  with  the  mother  country.  In- 
deed if  thei*  had  been,  the  chances  of 
success  would  have  been  but  slight. 

Tlie  Newfoundlanders  profited  im- 
mensely by  the  war.  British  ships, 
privateers,  soldiers,  and  sailors  were 
constantly  at  Saint  John's.  Much  of 
the  Interrupted  New  England  trade 
found  its  way  there.  Prize-money  was 
spent  freely,  and  the  inhabitants  had 
no  cause  to  repent  their  loyalty.  The 
French  islands  were  of  course  seized  at 
once,  and  the  inhabitants,  to  the 
number  of  some  thirteen  hundred, 
shipped  off  to  France.  Nor  perhaps  is 
it  necessary  (to  remark  that  at  the  peace 
they  were  given  back  again  as  usual. 
At  the  cloee  of  the  war  Newfoundland 
received  a  few,  but  very  few,  of  those 
crowds  of  refugee  loyalists  from 
America  who  trooped  into  the  Eastern 
provinces  and  gave  a  new  life  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and 
founded  Ontario.  Things  now  upon  the 
whole  went  well  with  her.  In  the  war 
of  1812  she  enjoyed  another  period  of 
prosperous  excitement;  but,  after  all, 
the  island  remained  really  dependent 
on  fishing  and  shipping  interests. 
Farms  were  cleared  amund  the  sea- 
ports, but  the  people  who  cleared  and 
worked  them  were  there  for  other 
purposes.  Such  trifilng  development 
was  merely  incidental  to  the  one  absorb- 
ing Interest  of  the  Province.  There  has 
of  a  truth  been  plenty  of  incident  in  the 
last  eighty  years  of  Newfoundland's 
history,  but  space  forbids  us  to  do  much 
more  than  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Interesting  and  well-illustrated  pages 
of  the  Judge  himself.  Fire  and  famine 
and  financial  distress  have  been  lamen- 
tably frequent  visitors  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  century,  and  within  the 


last  half  dozen  years  have  twice 
brought  the  ancient  colony  inito  most 
unfortunate  prominence.  Nor  is  there 
any  question  but  that  the  Province  has 
for  this  long  time  been  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  without  anything  to 
fall  back  upon  in  the  hour  of  unfore- 
seen calamity.  Newfoundland  might, 
no  doubt,  have  failed  equally  as  a 
crown  colony,  but  its  politicians  have 
certainly  brought  it  neither  good  for- 
tune nor  success.  Home  Rule  was 
conceded  in  1832;  and  the  session  of  its 
first  elected  Parliament,  the  most 
diminutive  perhaps  ever  yet  assembled, 
was  taken  ready  advantage  of  by  the 
London  humorists.  It  was  christened 
the  Bow-wow  Parliament,  and  Is  de- 
picted in  an  admirable  caricature  of  the 
time  as  a  sm'all  group  of  Newfoundland 
dogs  in  session  presided  over  by  an 
astute-looking  speaker  of  the  same 
family  in  wdg,  spectacles,  and  bands. 
This  functionary  is  represented  as  say- 
ing: "All  those  who  are  of  this  opinion 
will  say  how;  those  of  the  contrary, 
wow" 

But  Newfoundland  officialism  has 
for  all  time  had  a  very  racy  and 
humorous  element  about  it,  as  might 
from  its  circumstances  be  expected. 
One  of  it»  earlier  chief  Justices  was  a 
delightful  person  almost  worthy  to 
have  been  a  fishing-admiral  In  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  gentleman, 
a  substantial  merchant  by  name 
Tremlett,  and  renowned  for  his  rough 
unswerving  honeety,  was  in  1802  made 
a  subject  of  formal  complaint  to  the 
governor,  Admiral  Duckworth.  The 
latter  was  well  aware  that  it  was  the 
chief  Justice's  aggressive  honesty  that 
was  the  trouble;  nevertheless  he  had 
to  bring  the  complaints  officially  to  his 
notice.  And  this  was  the  formal  reply 
handed  In  to  the  admiral:  "To  the  first 
charge,  your  Excellency,  I  answer  that 
it  is  a  He.    To  the  second  charge  I  say 

that  it  is  a  d d  lie.    And  to  the  third 

I  say  that  it  is  a  d d  infernal  lie. 

Your  Excellency's  obedient  servant, 
Thomas  Tremlett."  The  humor  of  the 
incident  is  fully  sustained  In  the  reply 
of  the  complainants  to  this  strenuous 
vindication,  wihieh  was  officially  com- 
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municated  to  them  by  the  governor. 
They  petitioned  that  there  might  be  a 
public  inquiry,  "as  they  felt  they  were 
not  equal  to  the  Judge  on  paper,"  Such 
a  paragon  of  Judicial  purity  as  the  good 
Tremlett  had  proved  could  not  of 
course  be  slighted,  so  the  question  was 
solved  at  the  expense  of  Nova  Scotia, 
wihither  he  was  removed  at  a  higher 
salary,— while  a  person,  as  the  governor 
quaiotly  put  it,  "of  more  popular 
manners"  was  installed  a(t  Saint 
John's. 

It  was  in  1763,  the  year  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  that  the  first  survey  of  the 
island  was  made,  and  made  too  by  the 
famous  Captain  Cook.    It  must  ihave 
been  a  formidable  task,   though  per- 
haps not  more  so  than  it  would  be  at 
the  present  day.    For  even  yet,  as  we 
have  said,  with  an  area  larger  than  En- 
gland,   it   remains   an   almost    wholly 
unredeemed    wilderness.    Even    in   its 
coast-line,  as  viewed  from  the  ocean, 
there  has  always  seemed  to  us  some- 
thing appallingly  forbidding  and  deso- 
late.   The  last  time  we  saw  it  was  from 
the  deck  of  a  trading-steamer,  and  for 
the  whole  of  a  grey  December  day  its 
savage  headlands  and  lonely  bays  fol- 
lowed   one    another    in    dreary    and 
monotonous  succession  till  they  faded 
into  the  wintry  night.    There  was  no 
company  on  our  ship,  and  the  captain 
hugged  the  shore  as  dose  as  he  dared. 
We  spent  the  day  on  deck  with  a  pair 
of  strong  glasees  that  would  have  re- 
vealed   any    living    object    upon    tne 
melancholy    russet    hills,    as    yet    un- 
touched by  snow,  that  swept  inland 
from  the  cruel  crags  up  which  the  white 
surf  was  crawling.    Here  and  there  at 
long  intervals  was  a  tiny  hamlet  nest- 
ling in  a  cove,  which  only  seemed  to 
emphasize  the  desolation  reigning  over 
so  vast  an  expanse  of  land  and  sea,  for 
the  latter  was  of  course  at  this  season 
of  the  year  almost  deserted.    We  had 
Just  left  the  bustling  coast  of  New  En- 
gland; in  a  short  time  we  should  be  amid 
the  busy  hum  of  the  Mersey.    It  seemed 
to  us,  when  in  the  presence  of  these 
barren  solitudes,   well-nigh   incredible 
that  such  things  could  be  upon  a  high- 
way thronged,  as  this  has  been  for  four 


hundred  years,  by  those  forces  that 
above  all  others  have  tamed  the  waste 
places  of  the  earth.  There  is,  in  truth, 
as  this  article  has  endeavored  to  show, 
no  mystery  about  the  matter.  But 
there  is  something  curiously  fascinat- 
ing in  a  coast  so  long  a  familiar  unit  in 
the  world's  history,  and  yet  even  now 
containing  upon  its  face  such  scanty 
impress  of  human  life  and  at  Its  back 
none  whatever.  It  is  vastly  different 
from  the  desolation  of  lands  that  lie 
outside  the  sphere  of  human  interests; 
for  there  Is  a  strange  pathos  here  In  a 
solitude  almost  as  profound  as  that  of 
Greenland,  and  yet  in  its  very  silence 
so  eloquent  of  the  famous  names  and 
stirring  deeds  of  the  past. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
A  FORGOTTEN  OXFORD  MOVEMENT— 1681. 
BY  SIR  W,  W.  HUNTER,  K.C  S.I.,  CLE. 

When  examining  the  Indian  manu- 
scripts in  the  Bodleian  Library,  I  came 
across  a  curious  series  of  documents. 
They  commence  with  a  letter  from  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1681,  setting  forth  a 
scheme  for  the  spread  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  India.  They  disclose  the  steps 
by  which  the  East  India  Company  was 
induced  to  place  itself  at  the  head  of 
the  association  then  formed,  and  to 
take  charge  of  its  funds.  They  con- 
clude with  a  statement  of  expenditure; 
an  undated  account,  but  apparently 
made  up  in  the  year  1710.  Taken  to- 
gether with  the  manuscript  minutes  in 
the  India  Ofllce,  they  record  a  phase 
of  our  early  dealings  with  India  which 
has  hitherto  escaped  notice. 

The  Baptists  claim,  and  Justly  claim, 
the  honor  of  the  first  regular  organiza- 
tion for  a  supply  of  English  mission- 
aries to  India  in  1792.  During  the 
preceding  century  efforts  of  a  less 
direct  character  had  not  been  wanting. 
The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  founded  in  1698,  appointed 
an  Indian  Committee  in  1709,  and  in 
1710  began  to  send  money  to  the  Danish 
missionaries    in   Tranquebar.     Zlegen- 
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balg,  the  Lutheran  apostle  to  the  East, 
sought  help  In  London,  and  delivered 
his  famous ''Malabaric  Speech,"  perhaps 
not  the  less  impressive  because  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  before  the  society  in 
1715.  When  the  Danish  missionaries 
in  southern  India  were  almost  perish- 
ing from  want,  after  the  death  of 
Ziegenbalg  in  1719,  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  under- 
took their  permanent  maintenance. 
Schwartz,  the  founder  of  the  Tinevelli 
Mission  in  1750,  was  furnished  forth 
and  supported  at  its  expense.  The  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1701, 
also  helped  the  Danish  mission  to  India 
with  a  subscription  of  £20  in  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it 
eventually  took  over  that  mission  from 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  in  1824.  But  the  labors  of 
tiiese  two  sister  societies  from  1709 
onwards,  by  means  of  Danish  or  Ger- 
man agents,  do  not  detract  from  the 
claims  of  the  Baptists  as  the  pioneers 
of  strictly  British  missions  to  India  in 
1792. 

The  documents  now  brought  to  light 
In  the  Bodleian  Liorary  and  the  India 
Office  take  us  back  to  a  much  earlier 
date.  They  show  that  the  first  English 
association  for  the  spread  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  in  India  originated  with  Ox- 
ford men.  It  formed,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  many  "Oxford  Movements" 'in  the 
centuries  before  tnat  term  was  in- 
vented. They  also  exhibit  the  Bast 
India  Company  in  a  new  aspect.  The 
company  has  always  been  portrayed  as 
unfriendly  to  evangelistic  work  in 
India,  and  the  experiences  of  the  Bap- 
tist missionaries  on  their  arrival  in 
1793  support  this  view.  The  present 
papers  disclose  the  difference  between 
the  company  in  1681,  when  it  had  only 
to  regard  Its  duties  in  India  from  the 
standpoint  of  British  merchants,  and 
the  company  a  hundred  years  later, 
when  it  had  lo  regulate  its  action  by 
the  responsibility  for  keeping  peace 
among  its  Indian  subjects,  and  by  its 
pledges  of  non-interference  with  their 
customs  and  creeds. 

The  first  letter  from  Fell,  Bishop  of 


Oxford,  to  Sancroft,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  is  dated  21st  June,  1681,* 
and  runs  as  follows:— 

May  it  please  your  Grace, 

I  gave  you  the  trouble  of  a  letter  by 
the  last  post,  and  should  not  have  bin 
so  soon  importunate,  but  that  an  unex- 
pected occasion  has  happened,  which  may 
prove  of  concernment  to  the  public,  and 
which  ought  to  proceed  with  your  Grace's 
privity  and  guidance.  That  your  Grace 
may  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
affair,  I  shall  present  you  with  a  narra- 
tive of  every  step  that  has  bin  made  in 
it.  The  evening  before  I  left  London  I 
went  to  take  my  leave  of  Mr.  Boyle,  with 
whom  I  had  long  agoe  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance when  he  dwelt  in  this  place 
[Oxford]. 

It  so  happened  that  we  fell  into  dis- 
course of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
I  enlarged  upon  the  shame  that  lay  upon 
us,  who  had  so  great  opportunities  by 
our  commerce  in  the  East,  that  we  had 
attemted  nothing  towards  the  Conver- 
sion of  the  Natives,  when  not  only  the 
papists,  but  even  the  Hollanders  had 
labored  herein.  Wliile  I  was  upon  this 
argument  Dr.  Burnet  came  in  and  heard 
the  remainder  of  it.  The  effect  of  the 
discourse  at  that  time  was,  that  Mr.  Boil 
{sic)  immediately  assigned  a  hundred 
pound  which  lay  in  Mr.  Robert  Clayton's 
hands,  towards  the  encouragement  of 
such  as  should  learn  the  Malaian  lan- 
guage and  fit  themselves  for  the  service 
of  God  in  the  East.  Since  then  Dr. 
Burnet  having  an  occasion  of  speaking 
with  Sir  Josiah  Child,  Governour  of  the 
East  India  Company,  reported  to  him 
what  had  passed  at  Mr.  Boyle's,  which 
he  seemed  affected  with.  Whereupon 
Dr.  Burnet  about  ten  dales  since  wrot  to 
me  and  gave  me  notice  of  what  had  past, 
adding  that  he  verily  believed  that  if  I 
would  write  to  Sir  Josiah  Child,  he  would 
be  induced  to  do  somewhat  that  would 
be  considerable. 

I  thought  with  myself  that  the  loss  of 
a  letter  was  not  to  be  put  in  balance 
with  the  possibility  of  a  real  advantage, 
especially  one  to  the  public;  and  accord- 
ingly I  wrote,  and  by  the  last  post  am 
informed  by  Dr.  Burnet  that  on  Friday 
last  a  committee  of  the  Company  was 
called  and  he  directed  to  attend.  Where 
being  called  in  he  was  told  that  the  propo- 
sition which  I  had  made  was  unanimously 
entertcined  by  the  Company;  that  they 

^  Tanner  MSS.,  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  61.  Bodleian 
Library. 
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had  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  form 
a  design,  and  raise  a  fund,  which  the 
Governour  hoped  would  rise  to  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  wherewith  they  would  buy 
actions  which  would  render  ten  or  twenty 
per  cent.  With  these  sums  they  would 
maintain  in  the  University  young  scholars 
who  should  be  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  religion  and  the  Malaian  language. 
There  are  other  particulars  concerning 
the  translation  of  the  Gospel,  and  Psalms 
and  Catechism,  and  printing  them;  with 
grammars,  vocabularies,  and  other  sub- 
sidiary books,  of  which  Dr.  Burnet  will 
be  able  to  give  your  Grace  a  more  dis- 
tinct account.  How  far  this  very  unex- 
pected affair  may  proceed,  and  how  'tis 
to  be  managed  and  advanced,  your  Grace 
will  best  judge.  The  whole  thing  being 
undesigned  and  providential  will,  I  hope, 
not  look  like  medling  and  business  in  the 
concerns  of  others. 

Signed,  Jo.  Oxon. 

The  writer  of  this  letter,  Dr.  John 
Fell,  was  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
Oxford  man  of  his  day.  Son  of  the 
loyal  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  him- 
self admitted  as  a  student  on  that  foun- 
dation at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  took  his 
degree  of  M.A.  at  eighteen,  when  al- 
ready In  arms  for  King  Charles.  Of 
the  hundred  students  of  Christ  Church, 
Fell  and  nineteen  others  were  ofllcers; 
the  rest,  almost  to  a  man,  served  in 
the  royal  cause.  Ejected  from  his  stu- 
dentship by  the  Puritans,  Fell  and  two 
friends  kept  up  the  daily  ritual  of  the 
Church  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
The  picture  of  the  three  young  divines 
hangs  over  the  great  stone  fireplace  in 
Christ  Church  hall.  On  the  Restora- 
tion Fell  became  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  afterwards  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University,  and  in  1675  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  retaining  the  deanery  in  com- 
mendam,  Cuddesdon  Palace  rebuilt, 
and  the  lofty  gate-tower  of  Christ 
Church,  to  which  he  transferred  Great 
Tom  after  repeatedly  recasting  It.  form 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  edifices 
that  rose  under  his  hands.  His  statue 
adorns  the  "Killcanon"  archway  In  the 
great  quadrangle,  and  his  spare,  schol- 
arly face  still  looks  forth  from  four  por- 
traits or  replicas  in  the  deanery  and 
hall  of  Christ  Church. 
Among    his    many-sided    activities. 


from  reforming  discipline  In  the  uni- 
versity and  editing  the  Fathers,  to  "The 
Interest  of  England  Stated,"  "The 
Vanity  of  Scoffing,"  and  the  "Ladies' 
Calling,"  plans  for  the  spread  of  the 
faith  in  India  held  an  important  place. 
He  presented  to  the  university  a  set  of 
types  in  Arabic,  from  which  he  hoped 
that  the  Bible  might  be  published  in 
the  Eastern  tongues.  A  Malayan  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  was  Is- 
sued by  the  Oxford  press,  apparently 
from  the  bishop's  Arabic  founts  sup- 
plemented by  a  few  additional  letters, 
in  1677. 

In  this.;work  he  was  associated  with 
the  Honorable  Robert  Boyle,  at  whose 
house  the  meeting  described  in  the 
foregoing  letter  took  place.  Boyle,  the 
chief  founder  of  the  Royal  Society, 
held  a  position  among  philosophers  and 
men  of  science  not  less  distinguished 
than  that  of  Fell  In  the  English  eccle- 
siastical world.  During  his  long  resi- 
dence In  Oxford,  from  1654  to  1668,  he 
came  under  Fell's  Influence,  and  in 
1677  he  commended  to  the  Eaat  India 
Company  a  plan  which  he  had  dis- 
cussed with  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  In  the 
East  Indies.  He  reported  that  Bishop 
Fell  would  undertake  to  fit  men  for  the 
purpose  at  the  university  "not  only 
with  Arabic,  but,  If  It  were  desired, 
with  arithmetic."  Boyle  spoke  with 
authority,  as  a  director  of  the  company, 
whose  family  Influence  had  helped  It 
to  obtain  its  charter  from  Charles  II. 
in  1661,  and  as  the  first  governor  of  the 
society  for  the  spread  of  the  faith  in 
New  England,  reincorporated  by  the 
same  monarch. 

The  third  uctor  on  the  scene,  set  forth 
in  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  letter,  Is  Dr. 
Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  and  historian  of  his  Own 
Times,  whose  perfervid  Scottish  en- 
ergy launched  him  into  every  philan- 
thropic movement,  and  into  not  a  few 
political  Intrigues.  Burnet  had  met 
Fell  during  his  first  visit  to  England 
In  1663,  and  he  was  In  close  sympathy 
with  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  schemes 
for  the  spread  of  the  faith  in  India. 
But  the  wary  bishop  made  the  dis- 
claimer at  the  end  of  his  letter  to  San- 
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croft  against  anything  "like  medling 
and  business  In  the  concerns  of  others/' 
not  without  reason;  for  Charles  II.  had 
struck  Burnet's  name  off  the  list  of  his 
chaplains  on  the  ground  of  being  "too 
busy." 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford's  proposals 
were  warmly  taken  up  by  the  East 
India  Company.  On  the  17th  June, 
1681,  its  Court  of  Committees*  consid- 
ered the  plan  submitted  by  Fell  "for 
propagating  the  Christian  religion 
amongst  the  natives  in  India."  That 
plan  included,  first,  "The  education  of 
four  or  more  scholars  in  Oxford  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Eastern  languages 
ani  in  divinity,  to  fit  them  to  serve 
the  company  as  chaplains  in  the  East 
Indies."  Second,  "The  erecting  of  free 
schools  in  India."  Third,  "The  print- 
ing design"  for  the  translation  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  Gospel  in  the  Eastern 
languages.  Grants  of  money  to  mis- 
sionaries were  subsequent  develop- 
ments. 

The  court  referred  the  working  out 
of  the  scheme  to  a  sub-committee,  with 
the  Earl  of  Berkeley  at  its  head.  The 
decision  arrived  at  on  the  6th  July, 
1681,*  was  that  the  Bast  India  Company 
should  undertake  the  management  of 
the  missionary  fund,  without  entering 
into  any  engagement  "by  what  meth- 
ode,  or  by  whose  advice,  they  or  their 
successors  shall  or  will  carry  on  the 
designed  charitable  and  pious  work. 
But  only  that  they  will  doe  it  faith- 
fully according  to  the  best  of  their 
Judgements  and  understandings,  with- 
out making  any  kind  of  gain  thereof 
to  themselves."  During  the  lifetime  of 
Sa  croft.  Fell,  Burnet,  and  certain  other 
divines,  all  moneys  were  to  be  expended 
under  their  advice. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  his  agent 
in  London,  the  ever-active  Burnet,  did 
not  allow  the  matter  to  rest  here.  On 
the  6th  August,  1681,  Fell,  after  re- 
ferring to  "our  printing  design,"  was 
able  to  inform  Sancroft  "that  the  East 
India  Company  have  at  last  actually 
subscribed  several  sums  of  money  for 

1  Court  Book! ,  India  Of&oe  MS.  Record! . 
*  Ibid.    Also  Tanner  MSS.,  toI.  zxxvi.,  p.  67. 
Bodleian  Library. 


the  maintenance  of  young  men  to  be 
educated  here  [Oxford]  in  order  to  the 
better  serving  of  God  In  their  Facto- 
ries," and  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
will  accept  "such  nominations  as  your 
Grace,  my  Lord  of  London,  and  myself 
shall  make." ' 

The  final  step  was  taken  in  the 
following  year,  when  the  company  re- 
solved to  open  a  permanent  subscrip- 
tion list  for  the  purpose.  The  bishop's 
copy  of  the  proceedings*  has  an  in- 
complete date,  as  the  edges  are  frayed 
off,  owing  to  its  having  fallen  into  the 
Thames  with  other  of  the  Tanner  man- 
uscripts on  their  transit  by  water  to 
Oxford.  But  the  India  Office  Minutes 
record  a  regular  bond  of  agreement 
adopted  on  the  3rd  May,  1682.*  It  re- 
cites the  Bishop  of  Oxford  as  the 
originator  of  the  scheme,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  faith  In  the  East 
Indies  as  its  object. 

We,  the  East  Indian  Adventurers,  and 
others,  being  moved  thereunto  by  the 
Court  of  Committees  upon  the  aforesaid 
proposal  made  unto  them.  Doe  hereby 
undertake  for  ourselves  severally,  and 
not  jointly  one  for  another.  That  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  joint  Stock, 
and  our  having  an  interest  or  share  of 
adventure  therein,  we  will  yearly  pay 
unto  the  Cashire  Generall  of  the  East 
India  Company  for  the  time  being,  such 
several  sums  of  money  as  at  present  we 
have  subscribed,  or  such  sums  annually 
as  we  shall  think  fit,  for  the  education 
and  instruction  of  young  Scholars  in  both 
or  either  of  the  Universities  in  the  East- 
em  languages,  and  such  other  pious  uses 
of  the  same  kinde,  as  the  Court  of  Com- 
ittees  shall  from  time  to  time  think  fit. 

The  first  subscription  list  under  this 
bond*  is  headed  by  Sir  Josiah  Child, 
the  governor  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  Earl  of  BerKeley,  Sir  John 
Banks,  Sir  Joseph  Ashe,  and  Sir  Jeremy 
Sambrooke,  each  of  whom  give  ten 
pounds  per  annum.  Many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  company  subscribe  from  ten 
to  three  pounds.  Nor  was  the  list  alto- 
gether confined  to  merchants  engaged 

*  Tanner  MSS.,  vol.  xxxtI.,  p.  86. 

*  Ibid.j  p.  69. 
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in  the  East  India  trade.  The  Ladies 
Arabella  and  Henrietta  Berlceley  are 
entered  for  flye  pounds  each  per  an- 
num; the  neyer-f ailing  Burnet  gives 
three  pounds  a  year. 

In  1682,  therefore,  the  Bast  India 
Company  formally  embarked  on  "that 
pious  design  for  propagating  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  the  East  Indies,  pro- 
posed by  the  Right  Reverend  Father 
in  God,  John  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxon.''  ^ 
Its  materials  for  the  enterprise  at  start- 
ing consisted  of  the  Malay  translation 
of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  issued  by  the 
Oxford  press  five  years  previously,  and 
the  teaching  afforded  by  the  Laudian 
professorship  of  Arabic,  founded  in 
1637;  Bishop  Fell's  offer  to  train  four 
or  more  scholars  at  Oxford  for  the 
work;  Boyle's  gift  of  £100,  together 
with  donations  from  other  members  of 
the  East  India  Company  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  reach  £5,000;  and  a  first 
subscription  list  by  leading  members 
of  the  company  yielding  an  income  of 
£161  per  annum.  To  what  amount  this 
list  eventually  reached  does  not  appear. 

In  order  to  understand  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  movement,  three 
things  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Its 
master-spirit,  John  Fell,  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, died  only  four  years  later,  in  1686. 
The  charter  of  the  company  lapsed  in 
1603,  although  revived  under  limita- 
tions; a  new  company  was  incorporated 
in  1608,  and  the  old  Joint-stock,  during 
the  continuance  of  which  the  subscrip- 
tions were  alone  promised,  soon  ceased 
to  have  a  separate  existence.  While 
these  events  were  taking  place  in  En- 
gland a  third  set  of  causes  operated 
even  more  powerfully  from  the  East, 
arising  out  of  the  situation  of  the  En- 
glish in  India  and  the  necessities  which 
It  Imposed. 

We  shall  best  obtain  an  insight  into 
that  situation  by  confining  our  view  to 
a  single  one  of  the  company's  settle- 
ments. Its  headquarters  in  Bengal 
were  then  in  the  town  of  Hugll,  twenty- 
seven  miles  up  the  river  from  the  pres- 
ent Calcutta.  The  internal  economy  of 
the  factory  was  that  of  a  college  for 

1  Minutes  of  Coart  of  Commltteefl  holden  the 
3rd  May,  1692. 


the  purposes  of  trade.  The  whole  En- 
glish community  dwelt  within  the  fac- 
tory walls,  except  senior  married  offi- 
cer specially  allowed  to  live  outside. 
A  strict  rule  was  maintained  as  to  the 
allotment  of  the  twenty-four  hours  for 
work,  meals,  and  rest.  After  attending 
public  prayers,  the  Joint  labors  of  the 
morning  began  at  nine,  or  In  certain 
seasons  at  ten  o'clock.  At  midday  all 
dined  in  a  common  hall,  seated  in  exact 
order  of  seniority.  On  finishing  their 
afternoon  work  they  took  the  exercise 
of  shooting  at  butts.  A  common  supper 
in  hall  and  evening  prayers  brought  the 
day  to  a  close.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
factory  gates  were  shut.  The  few  mar- 
ried seniors  exempted  from  the  strict 
rule  still  retained  their  right  to  the 
privileges  of  the  collegiate  life,  and  re- 
ceived diet  money,  candles,  and  ser- 
vants' wages  in  lieu  of  the  common 
meals. 

The  governing  body  of  this  compact 
community  consisted  of  a  chief  or  pres- 
ident and  council  who  ruled  over  the 
general  body  of  merchants,  factors, 
writers,  and  apprentices  engaged  in 
carrying  on  the  trade  of  the  factory. 
Outside  Englishmen  attempting  to  traf- 
fic in  Bengal  were  regarded  as  "Inter- 
lopers," fair  objects  of  persecution,  and 
liable  to  deportation  if  the  company's 
servants  found  themselves  strong 
enough  to  enforce  the  orders  of  their 
honorable  masters  to  that  effect.  In 
such  a  scheme  of  collegiate  life  during 
the  seventeenth  century  a  chaplain 
formed  an  important  officer.  The 
records  of  the  Levant  Company,  which 
traded  on  a  somewhat  similar  plan, 
disclose  a  regular  succession  of  chap- 
lains attached  to  its  settlements— nine- 
teen at  Constantinople  from  1611  to 
1691,  with  separate  supplies  for  Aleppo 
and  Smyrna.  The  East  India  Company 
also  maintained  clergymen  at  its  prin- 
cipal settlements  on  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  coasts.  In  1678  it  sent  out  its 
first  chaplain  to  the  more  recently  es- 
tablished factory  in  Bengal,  the  Rev. 
John  Evans  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Joseph 
Ashe,  who  figures  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal subscribers  to  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
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ford's  missionary  scheme,  three  years 
later. 

The  duties  of  the  chaplain  were  to 
enforce  an  orderly  life  within  what  we 
may  call  the  trading  college,  and  he 
receiyed  a  position  which  gave  weight 
to  his  authority.  He  ranked  aa  third 
in  precedence,  and  his  pay  (£100  a  year 
with  liberal  allowances)  was,  until 
1682,  about  equal  to  that  of  the  chief 
of  the  factory.  A  code  of  regulations 
promulgated  at  Hugll  in  1679  provided 
for  the  punishment  of  any  Inmate 
guilty  of  swearing,  drunkenness,  or 
profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  for 
breaches  of  collegiate  discipline,  such 
as  being  *'out  of  the  house  or  from  their 
lodgings  late  at  nights,  or  absent  from 
morning  or  evening  prayers."  The  pen- 
alties consisted  of  fines:  ten  rupees 
(£1  5s.)  for  staying  out  after  the  gates 
were  locked  at  nine  o'clock;  5«.  for 
drunkenness;  la.  for  profane  swearing; 
1«.  for  lying;  and  Is.  for  shirking  morn- 
ing or  evening  prayers.  The  fines  were 
to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  indi- 
gent; and  the  funds  of  the  first  over- 
seers 01  the  poor  in  Bengal,  Indeed  of 
the  earliest  charitable  institution  in 
Calcutta,  were  obtained  from  this 
source.  If  the  fines  were  not  paid  on 
demand,  they  were  levied  by  distraint 
on  the  culprit's  goods.  Falling  this, 
**the  offender  shall  sett  in  ye  stocks  six 
hours,  or  suffer  imprisonment  until 
payment."  * 

It  is  clear  that  such  a  plan  of  life 
had  no  place  for  any  one  not  In  the 
service  of  the  company  and  under  its 
direct  control.  An  independent  Protes- 
tant missionary  could  not  then  have 
existed  in  Bengal.  What  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  contemplated  in  1681  was  to 
use  the  company's  chaplains  as  mis- 
sionaries, and  to  train  them  for  spread- 
ing the  faith  among  the  heathen.  It 
was  to  this  proposal  that  the  company 
gave  its  hearty  support.  The  idea  was 
not  altogether  a  new  one:  indeed,  the 
company's  original  Invitation  to  the 
two  universities  on  the  13th  February, 
1657-8,   to  supply   candidates   for   its 

1  Hugli  Diar}%  mh  December,  1G79.  India  Office 
MSS.  Also  WiUon's  Bengal  Public  Consulta- 
tions, i.  69. 


chaplaincies  opens  thus:  *'The  East 
India  Company  have  resolved  to  en* 
deavor  the  advance  and  spreading  of 
the  Gospell  in  India."  But  us  efforts 
at  conversion  were  practically  confined 
to  the  Portuguese  Catholics  within  its 
settlements,  as  is  indicated  by  the  pre- 
amble to  its  resolution  of  the  6th  July^ 
1670,  appointing  one  of  Its  chaplains  at 
Bombay  to  undertake  this  special  duty: 
'"The  Court  being  desirous  that  the 
Portuguezes  residing  in  the  Island  of 
Bombay  may  be  instructed  in  the  Prot- 
estant religion,  and  that  the  true 
worship  of  €k>d  may  be  taught  and 
promoted  among  them,"  etc.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  any  religion  which 
differed  widely  from  the  Protestant 
varieties  recognized  in  England,  seemed 
to  our  Orthodox  ancestors  as  little  bet- 
ter than  no  religion  at  all.  In  1608, 
when  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  started,  its  proselytiz- 
ing efforts  were  mainly  directed  to  the 
papists  and  to  the  Quakers  who,  in  Dr. 
Bray's  words,  "May  be  looked  upon  as 
a  heathen  nation." 

But  the  company's  good  intentions, 
even  although  confined  to  the  "Portu- 
guezes," had,  up  to  1681,  borne  little 
fruit.  The  truth  is  that  the  company's 
chaplains  found  more  than  enough 
work  among  their  own  countrymen  in 
India.  The  sickness  and  mortality  In 
the  early  British  settlements  were  on 
a  scale  wnich  we  now  find  difficult  to 
realize.  Captain  Hamilton  relates  how, 
in  one  year  in  Calcutta,  there  were 
tw  Ive  hundred  and  fifty  English  resi- 
dents in  August  and  four  hundred  and 
fifty  burials  before  the  following  Jan- 
uary. The  ministrations  to  the  sick 
and  dying  of  their  own  faith  left  the 
chaplains  no  leisure  for  enterprises 
against  other  religions.  Nor  did  the 
company  find  It  easy  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  their  chaplains'  duties  to 
their  own  countrymen.  Suitable  cler- 
gymen were  noc  always  to  be  had,  and 
the  Puritan  leaven  worked  strange  dis- 
turbances in  the  Indian  Factories. 

I- or  example,  a  remonstrance  from 
the  company's  servants  on  the  Madras 
coast  in  1669  to  Gilbert  Sheldon.  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (well  remembered 
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as  Warden  of  All  Souls,  and  builder, 
on  Feirs  prompting,  of  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre  at   Oxford),   complained  that 
two  laymen  had  been  sent  out  as  min- 
isters.   These  worthies  refused  to  use 
the  liturgy  or  to  "Baptize,  marry,  or 
bury,    as   by   law   established."    "We 
therefore  make  it  our  humble  request 
and  desire  to  the  honorable  company, 
that  as  we  do  and  haye  in  this  farr 
country  served  them  both  to  the  hazard 
of  our  Lives  and  Estates,  they  would, 
for  the  service  of  God  in  the  first  place, 
and  next  the  comfort  of  our  Soules  and 
Honour  of   the   Qospell   amongst   the 
Heathen,"  recall  the  two  lay  officiants, 
and  send  out  properly  ordained  minis- 
ters.^    The    remonstrance    is    signed, 
among  others,  by  Jeremy  Sambroolte, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  entered  his  name 
for  ten  pounds  a  year  in  the  first  sub- 
scription list  for  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's 
scheme  in  1682.    The  language  of  the 
remonstrants  may  not  form  a  perfect 
specimen  of  English.    But  their  griev- 
ance proved  a  real  one,  and  It  was  re- 
dress*>d  by  an  Order  of  Council  passed 
in  the  presence  of  King  Charles  II. 
himself,  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York, 
his  Highness  Prince  Rupert,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  other  great 
dignitaries  of  the  realm.* 

But  the  company  had  difficulties  with 
its  chaplains  more  serious  than  points 
of  doctrine.  Its  servants  in  India  were 
permitted— indeed,  at  one  time,  were 
encouraged— to  trade  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  some  reverend  gentlemen 
took  advantage  of  this  privilege  to  the 
utmost.  Mr.  Evans,  the  first  chaplain 
to  Bengal,  drew  on  himself  the  wrath 
of  his  honorable  masters  for  a  graver 
offence.  He  seems  to  have  been  an 
able  and  energetic  man.  His  friends 
declared  that  he  "ever  had  greatly  at 
heart  to  fulfil  the  ministry."  He  was 
certainly  a  capable  man  of  business, 
trafficking  with  a  vigor  and  success 
that  stirred  up  Jealousy  among  his  fel- 
low-servants in  the  factory  less  fortu- 
nate in  their  private  ventures.  They 
accused  him  of  too  intimate  relations 

1  Tanner  MSS.,  vol.  xlir.,  pp.  96, 100. 
s  "At  the  Court  att  Whitehall  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1669."    Tanner  MSS.,  Tol.  xliv.,  p.  162. 


with  the  interlopers  or  free-merchants 
who  traded  to  India  in  defiance  of  the 
company's  authority  and  denied  the 
validity  of  the  company's  charter. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Evans  shared  in  tne 
general   fiight  of   the   company's   ser- 
vants In  1688,  when,  driven  forth  from 
Bengal  by  the  Mughal  general,   they 
put  the  remnant  of  their  goods  into 
their  ships  and  sailed  away  in  despair 
to   Madras.     On   their   return    to   the 
Hugll  River  in  1690,  they  built  a  fac- 
tory among  the  group  of  mud-hamlets 
which  have  since  grown  into  Calcutta. 
During  their  absence  "a  nest  of  Inter- 
lopers" had  established  itself  at  their 
old  factory,  higher  up  the  river  in  Hugli 
town.     These    free-merchants    bought 
the  favor  of  the  native  governor  by 
bribes,    and    the    company's    servants 
settled  miserably  amid  incessant  rain 
on  their  new   site,   with  no   weather- 
tight   building   to    shelter    them,    but 
"only   tents,   hutts,   and   boats."     The 
Rev.  Mr.  Evans  did  not  return  with 
them  on  their  forlorn  hope.    He  stayed 
on  to   trade  and  administer  spiritual 
consolations  in  Madras,  and  when  he 
reappeared  in  Bengal  in  1603,  he  joined 
his  old  allies,  the  Interlopers,  and  took 
up   his  abode  among   them   in   Hugli 
town.    He  appears  to  have  occasionally 
visited  Calcutta  in  a  clerical  capacity; 
but  the  company  deemed  him  disloyal 
to  their  interests,  and  he  practically 
passed  to  the  enemy's  camp.    It  could 
not,    however,    adopt    the    rough-and- 
ready  methods  to  a  chaplain  by  which 
it  coerced  other  of  its  servants  who 
incurred  displeasure.    For  a  chaplain, 
if  summarily  dismissed  and  deported 
to  England,  might  carry  his  own  story 
to  the  bishops,  and  enlist  on  his  side 
ecclesiastical    forces    which   the    com- 
pany, with  its  disputed  charter,   was 
unwilling  to  encounter.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  vented  its  ill-will  against  Evans 
in  mild  sarcasms  about  "the  merchant 
parson,"  and  "quondam   minister  but 
late    great    merchant,"     and     merely 
stopped  his  pay.     In   this  it  showed 
worldly     wisdom,     for    the     enriched 
Welshman  had  strong  friends.    On  his 
return  home  he  received  good  prefer- 
ment, became  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and 
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was  translated  to  Meath,  the  premier 
bishopric  in  Ireland. 

The  situation  in  India,  therefore,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  any  English 
clergyman  who  went  thither  must  go 
in  the  company*s  service,  or  practically 
as  one  of  its  chaplains.  It  was  this 
consideration  which  made  the  Court  of 
Committees  so  careful  to  reserve  abso- 
lute power  to  itself  when  adopting  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford's  "pious  design"  in 
1681.  It  would  bind  neither  itself  nor 
Its  successors  to  any  definite  scheme  of 
management. 

I  shall  now  briefly  examine  how  far 
that  design  was  actually  carried  out. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford's  proposals  In  1681 
were  only  the  final  form  of  a  plan  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith  in  India 
which  he  had  long  revolved  in  his 
mind,  and  which  his  friend  Boyle  had, 
under  his  influence,  already  urged  on 
the  company  in  1677.*  Its  groundwork 
was  the  diffusion  of  translations  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Malayan  version,  issued 
at  Oxford  in  the  same  year,  was  "sent 
all  over  the  East  Indies."  But  unfortu- 
nately the  Malay  tongue  was  as  little 
known  on  the  Indian  continent  as  on 
the  European  one,  and  however  ser- 
viceable it  might  have  been  in  the 
Dutch  settlements  of  the  distant  Archi- 
pelago, it  was  a  dumb  TOlce  in  India 
itself.  In  pursuance  of  the  further 
"printing  design,"  of  which  the  Bishop 
wrote  to  Sancroft  in  1681,  the  East 
India  Company  addressed  a  despatch 
to  the  Madras  Council  on  the  20th  Feb- 
ruary, 16©5-6.  "We  have  caused  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
the  Psalms  of  David  to  be  translated 
Into  the  Portuguees  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Portuguese  Inhabitants 
under  our  government  in  India,  which 
we  caused  to  be  printed  at  Oxford." 
One  hundred  copies  accompanied  the 
despatch;  a  Portuguese  version  of  the 
Gospel  seems  to  have  been  sent  out 
at  an  earlier  date. 

By  that  time  the  failure  to  reach  the 
Indians  through  the  medium  of  Arabic 

1  Letter  from  the  Honorable  Robert  Boyle  to 
Robert  Tbompeon,  Esq.  Dated  Pall  Mail,  March, 
1676-7. 


types  and  the  Malay  language  was 
recognized,  and  the  scheme  had  shaped 
itself  into  a  mission  to  the  few  natives 
who  spoke  the  Indo-Portuguese  patois. 
On  the  18th  February,  1690-1,  the 
Court  of  Directors  urged  the  Madras 
authorities  to  build  a  church  "for  the 
Protestant  black  people  and  Portuges 
and  the  Slaves"  to  prevent  them  going 
to  the  popish  chapels.  They  forwarded 
a  draft  translation  of  the  Anglican  lit- 
urgy "in  the  Portuguez  dialect  of  India" 
for  local  revision.  They  also  hoped  to 
send  "by  our  ships  that  depart  next 
winter  some  able  minister  that  can 
preach  in  the  Portugall  tongue,  and 
also  a  Domine,  as  the  Dutch  call  them, 
which,  in  the  style  of  our  Church,  is  a 
Deacon  that  can  read  out  prayers  in 
Portuguees." 

The  second  feature  in  Bishop  Fell's 
plan  was  the  training  at  Oxford  of 
young  men  who  should  combine  the 
work  of  chaplains  to  the  company  with 
that  of  missionaries  to  the  heathen.  If 
the  bishop's  conception  could  have 
been  realized,  Oxford  would  have  be- 
come a  centre  for  the  propagation  of 
the  faith  in  the  East.  But  tot  this 
also,  the  resources  of  that  day  proved 
altogether  inadequate.  No  instruction 
in  divinity  or  in  Arabic,  which  was 
practically  all  that  Oxford  could  then 
give,  would  have  enabled  an  English- 
man to  preach  to  the  Indian  races.  It 
seems  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  this 
training  branch  of  the  scheme  was  car- 
ried out  Bishop  Fell  died  in  1686, 
almost  before  it  could  have  borne  its 
first  fruits,  and  certainly  before  it  could 
have  had  a  fair  trial.  Dean  Paget  has 
kindly  gone  through  the  matriculation 
roll  and  Chapter  books  of  Christ 
Church,  but  can  find  no  trace  of  action 
In  regard  to  such  scholars.  Nor  have 
I  come  across  any  payments  for  their 
support  in  the  East  India  Company's 
accounts.  If  there  were  any  such 
young  men  at  Oxford,  they  probably 
passed  unnoticed  among  the  poor  schol- 
ars maintained  by  Fell  himself  and 
diverged  into  other  studies  after  his 
death. 

But  although  Bishop  Fell  was  dead, 
the  movement  did  not  die  with  blm. 
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Among  his  dearest  friends  and  most 
beloved  pupils  Humpnrey  Prideaux 
held  the  favored  place.  Prideaux  was 
admitted  a  student  of  Christ  Church 
in  1660  when  Dean  Fell  was  in  the 
prime  of  his  university  career.  The 
young  scholar  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 
In  1675  the  year  that  Fell  became 
bishop,  and  he  remained  at  Christ 
Church  until  Fell's  death  in  1686.  One 
of  his  first  works  was  an  edition  of 
"Lucius  Florus"  in  collaboration  with 
Dean  Fell.  The  dean's  Influence  also 
fini'ded  Prideaux  into  the  eastern 
studies  which  resulted  in  his  "Life  of 
Mahomet;"  and  it  Is  from  the  "Life 
of  Prideaux"  that  we  gather  some  of 
the  most  interesting  details  of  Fell's 
literary  labors.  From  the  flrst  Pri- 
deaux was  associated  with  Fell  in  his 
Indian  missionary  scheme.  Indeed,  he 
had  warned  Fell  in  1676  of  the  failure 
of  his  Malayan  version  of  the  Gospels 
on  the  ground  that  that  language  "is 
not  the  vulgar"  in  India.  In  the  same 
year  Fell  described  Prideaux  to  Evelyn 
"as  a  young  man  most  learned  in  an- 
tiquities." On  Fell's  death,  Prideaux 
became  a  champion  of  the  missionary 
cause,  and  after  a  distinguished  career 
died  Dean  of  Norwich. 

Another  Oxford  leader  of  the  move- 
ment after  Fell's  death  was  William 
Lloyd,  who  held  in  succession  three 
bishoprics.  A  contemporary  of  Fell  in 
his  undergraduate  days,  and  a  fellow 
resident  with  him  at  Oxford  during  at 
least  nine  years,  Lloyd  shared  his  taste 
for  eastern  studies,  and  in  later  life 
displayed  a  zeal  for  missions  even 
more  ardent  than  Fell's,  if  not  under 
so  wise  control.  A  third  Oxford  man 
and  contemporary  of  Fell's  who  took 
an  active  part  was  Nicholas  Stratford, 
Bishop  of  Chester.  Stratford  spent 
nine  years  as  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  while 
Lloyd  was  bishop  of  that  see,  and  we 
shall  find  them  closely  united  with 
Prideaux  of  Christ  Church  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  scheme  which  Fell  be- 
queathed. 

Under  the  guidance  of  these  Oxford 
leaders  the  project  entered  on  new  de- 
velopments. Its  missionary  aspects,  as 
distinguished  from  the  training  of  the 
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company's  chaplains  for  possible  mis- 
sionary work,  grew  more  prominent. 
Nor  were  there  wanting  powerful  mem- 
bers of  the  company  itself  who,  real- 
izing the  failure  of  the  chaplain 
missionary  scheme,  would  gladly  have 
seen  agents  deputed  to  exclusively  mis- 
sion work.  The  Court  Books  refer  in 
1689  to  the  engagement  of  two  French 
ministers,  who  unfortunately  deserted 
after  receiving  advances  of  pay.*  Such 
ill-sustained  efforts  by  no  means  satis- 
fled  the  Oxford  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment, and  some  plain  speaking  passed 
between  them. 

"The  case  of  the  Indians  under  the 
English  government,"  wrote  Stratford, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  In  1605,  to  Dr. 
Prideaux  who  was  stirring  afresh  in 
the  matter,  "is  sad,  but  that  of  our 
East  India  Company  is  doubtless  much 
more  deplorable.  For  chey  have  some 
sort  of  excuse  for  their  infidelity,  and 
consequently  their  punishment  will  be 
the  more  easy;  but  these  can  pretend 
nothing  for  their  wretched  neglect  and 
contempt  of  those  poor  souls.  ...  I 
think  the  method  proposed  for  their 
conversion  is  very  fit  and  proper,  and 
I  wish  it  were  once  put  in  practice. 
The  great  difficulty  will  be  to  flnd  out 
men  of  zeal  to  set  about  the  work."* 
At  the  same  time  Lloyd,  then  Bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfleld,  as  the  mem- 
ber of  the  trio  most  influential  at  court, 
is  pressing  the  scheme  on  the  East 
India  Company  and  has  "left  it  with 
my  Lord  of  Canterbury  that  he  might 
either  show  it  or  impart  the  contents 
to  his  Majesty."*  He  regrets  that 
Parliament  was  so  taken  up  with  the 
great  Bribery  Case,*  that  nothing  could 
be  done  la  that  quarter  at  present. 

Meanwhile  Prideaux  had  seized  the 
opportunity  of  Tenison's  promotion  to 
the  primacy  to  address  him  in  forcible 
words.  He  submitted  a  scheme  to  the 
archbishop  for  bringing  the  Christian 

»  Minntat  of  the  9th  December,  1689.  India 
Office  MSS. 

"  Tanner  MSS.,  toI.  xxIt.,  p.  17.  Letter  dated 
April  2,  leaS,  signed  K.  Cestrleni. 

»  Tanner  MSS.,  rol.  xxir.,  p.  32.  Letter  to  Dr. 
Hnmphrey  Prideanx.  Bated  April  20, 1695,  signed 
W.  Corentry  and  Lichfleld. 

«  Rawllnson  MSS.  A.  82.    Bodleian  Library. 
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faith  within  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
million  Indians  who,  as  he  estimated, 
were  under  British  influence.  He 
claimed  that  there  should  be  "a  church 
and  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian 
inhabitants"  in  each  of  the  company's 
settlements.*  He  points  out  that  the 
proper  occasion  to  Impose  such  a  con- 
dition on  the  company  was  the  time 
of  granting  a  new  charter  to  them:  an 
occasion  which  had  been  formerly  al- 
lowed to  slip,  but  which  was  presently 
to  recur. 

Influential  members  of  both  Houses 
were  favorable  to  the  cause,  including 
about  half  the  Bench  of  Bishops.  Men 
interested  in  any  particular  movement 
are  apt  to  over-estimate  its  importance 
in  determining  national  action.  Of  this 
particular  movement  it  may  be  safely 
said,  that  It  represented  a  current  of 
public  opinion  and  was  backed  by  a 
weight  of  oflacial  authority  which  could 
not  fail  to  affect  the  government  de- 
liberations then  In  progress  regarding 
the  Indian  trade.  The  old  company 
and  the  Interlopers  now  about  to  be 
constituted  Into  the  new  company 
found  their  forces  fairly  balanced,  and 
were  anxious  to  secure  the  good- will  of 
the  missionary  party.  The  charter 
granted  to  the  new  East  India  Com- 
pany In  1698  discloses  the  result.  It 
provides  that  the  company  shall  main- 
tain one  minister  In  every  garrison  or 
superior  factory  In  the  Bast  Indies, 
together  with  a  place  set  apart  for 
divine  service  only.  All  ministers 
within  a  year  of  their  arrival  shall 
learn  the  Portuguese  language.  They 
shall  also  apply  themselves  to  acquire 
the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  province 
to  which  they  are  appointed,  so  as  to 
instruct  the  native  servants  and  slaves 
of  the  company  In  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. Among  the  flrst  acts  of  the  new 
company  was  a  request  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  draw  up 
prayers  for  their  particular  use.  On 
the  15th  December,  1098,  they  ordered 
a  thousand  copies  to  be  printed  of  three 
devout  supplications,  "one  to  be  used 

1  Dr.  Humphrey  Prldeaux  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  dated  January  23,  1694-6.  The  snb- 
jeet  occupies  thirty-seven  pages  in  "Prldeaux* 
Life,"  London,  1748,  pp.  151-188. 


at  home,  another  in  their  factories 
abroad,  and  a  third  on  board  their 
ships.*' 

The  extent  to  which  the  bishops  had 
become  interested  In  what  may  be 
called  evangelical  work  appears  from 
the  signatures  to  the  preamble  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, approved  four  months  later  in 
April,  1699.  Twelve  prelates  put  their 
names  to  the  flrst  list;  our  old  ac- 
quaintances, Stratford,  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, and  Lloyd,  translated  to  the  see 
of  Worcester  in  1700,  signing  next  to 
each  other.  How  deeply  Oxford  was 
concerned  in  this  movement  may  be 
realized  from  the  fact  that,  of  the 
twelve  bishops  who  signed,  ten  were 
Oxford  men  and  the  other  two  had 
been  incorporated  at  Oxford. 

The  charter  of  1698  made  provision 
for  the  i?eligious  instruction  of  the 
Indians  In  the  company's  immediate 
service.  But  It  fell  far  short  of  **the 
conversion  of  the  natives"  which  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  aimed  at  in  his  origi- 
nal letter  to  Archbishop  Sancroft  in 
1681,  and  which  he  and  his  successors 
in  the  movement  had  always  on  their 
minds.  The  truth  is  that  neither  the 
old  company,  nor  the  new  company, 
nor  the  united  company  which  they 
presently  formed,  found  it  possible  to 
establish  a  missionary  agency.  At  that 
time  the  English  In  India  were  strug- 
gling for  existence.  In  1701  the  bigot 
Emperor  Aurungzeb  issued  a  procla- 
mation ordering  the  arrest  of  the  En- 
glish in  India,  the  seizure  of  their 
goods,  and  the  confinement  of  their 
persons,  although  "not  to  close  impris- 
onment." During  the  following  years 
the  British  settlements  that  survived 
owed  their  safety  to  the  maxim,  which 
bitter  experience  had  forced  them  to 
adopt,  that  "A  fort  Is  better  than  an 
ambassador." 

But  there  was  one  comer  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  India  In  which 
the  experiment  might  be  tried.  A  little 
strip  of  land,  five  miles  long  by  three 
in  breadth,  had  been  obtained  by  the 
Danes  in  1616  from  the  Hindu  Raja  of 
Tanjore.  In  this  secluded  settlement 
of  Tranquebar,  far  removed  from  the 
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stonzi  which  the  Mughal  emperor  let 
loose  upon  the  north,  two  Lutheran 
mlasloiiariefl  arrived  from  Denmark  in 
1706.  It  is  stated  to  be  the  first  Prot- 
estant mission  to  the  Indian  continent, 
although  the  Dutch  attempted  evange- 
listic work  in  Ceylon  as  early  as  1642. 
The  isolation  of  Tranquebar,  and  the 
fact  that  its  fifteen  square  miles  were 
the  actual  property  of  the  Danes,  well 
secured  by  a  Danish  fort,  rendered  the 
experiment  possible.  Even  under  these 
favorable  circumstances  the  difficulties 
proved  great.  The  Lutheran  mission- 
aries, although  supported  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  king  of  Denmark,  could 
not  work  in  harmony  with  their  own 
governor,  who  imprisoned  their  leader 
for  four  months,  forbidding  him  pen 
and  paper,  or  any  communication  with 
the  outer  world. 

The  English  East  India  Company 
was  quite  willing  to  render  friendly 
offices  to  the  Tranquebar  mission. 
Fell's  scheme  for  the  translation  of  the 
(Gospels  and  the  training  of  chaplains 
with  a  view  to  their  conversion  of  the 
heathen  had  now  developed  into  a 
fund  ''For  encouraging  the  Protestant 
missionaries  and  erecting  charity 
schools  In  the  East  Indies."  An  ac- 
count, under  this  heading,  and  evi- 
dently belonging  to  the  year  1710, 
contains  the  following  entry:  ^  "Re- 
mitted hence  in  Bills  of  Exchange  and 
foreign  silver  for  the  use  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, £80."  The  next  item  renders 
it  probable  that  "the  missionaries" 
were  Danes.  This  Item,  also  for  £80, 
includes  a  collection  for  "the  mission- 
aries at  Tranquebar,"  "of  catechetical 
and  practical  tracts  written  by  our 
own  bishops  and  eminent  divines,  to 
be  translated  into  such  languages  in 
India  as  shall  render  them  most  use- 
full  to  che  heathen  in  those  parts." 

It  was  not  alone  in  the  translation  of 
religious  works,  however,  that  Fell's 
original  movement  gave  an  impulse  to 
subsequent  developments.     The   same 

1  Tanner  MSS.,  Tol.  ocxc,  p.  238.  No  date,  but 
the  year  is  fixed  by  the  sailing  of  the  Jane  Frigate, 
which  took  out  Finek  and  the  printing-press  re- 
ferred to  in  the  next  paragraph.  India  Office 
MSS.    Wage-books  and  Consultations. 


account  shows  that  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  expenditure  was  stiU 
devoted  to  printing— that  is,  to  the 
"printing  design"  which  Fell  mentioned 
in  his  letter  of  6th  August,  1681.  It 
comprises  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  St« 
Matthew's  Gk>spel;  a  printing-press 
with  six  hundredweight  of  types  com- 
plete, £72;  "100  rheams  of  paper,"  £40; 
and  £135  "to  Mr.  John  [i.e.  Jonas] 
Finck,  the  printer,"  for  provisions  on 
his  voyage  and  first  year's  salary.  In 
1711  the  company  resolved  that  books 
for  the  Protestant  missionaries  should 
be  sent  out  in  their  ships  free."  Finck 
was  a  foreigner,  and  wrote  an  account 
of  his  voyage  and  capture  by  the 
French  in  "High  Dutch." 

The  narrative  may  here  fitly  close. 
It  suffices  to  show  that  during  the 
careless  days  of  Charles  II.  a  move- 
ment emanated  from  Oxford,  and  spe- 
cifically from  Christ  Church,  for  the 
spread  of  the  faith  in  India.  That 
the  East  India  Company  put  itself  at 
the  head  of  the  movement  and  under- 
took the  management  of  the  funds. 
That  the  movement  did  not  end  with 
the  death  of  the  dean-bishop,  its  origin 
nator,  but  was  carried  on  by  other  men 
of  Oxford  and  Christ  Church,  his 
friends  and  disciples.  That,  although 
some  of  its  aims  went  beyond  what 
was  possible  in  those  times,  it  exer- 
cised an  influence  alike  on  the  action 
of  the  old  company  and  on  the  "Godly 
charter"  which  in  1698  incorporated 
the  new.  That  thirty  years  after  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  addressed  the  East 
Indian  Directors  in  1681,  a  fund  was 
still  being  administered  on  the  lines 
which  he  had  laid  down,  namely,  mis« 
sionary  work,  "the  erecting  of  free 
schools  in  India,"  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  "printing  design." 
"The  terms  on  which  the  new  company 
was  incorporated,"  says  the  Madras 
official  edition  of  the  charters,  were 
"almost  the  same"  as  before,  "but  with 
the  addition  of  a  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  ministers  and  schoolmas- 
ters." This  addition  was  in  a  large 
measure  due  to  the  movement  initiated 

«  CJoart  Minutes  of  November  80,  1711.  India 
Office  MSS. 
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by  Bishop  Fell,  and  continued  by  his 
Oxford  iriends  and  disciples. 

When  the  curtain  next  rises  on  Brit- 
ish missionary  effort  in  India  we  find 
the  position  of  the  English  and  the 
Danish  Companies  reversed.  Denmark 
well  repaid  the  succor  which  England 
had  sent  to  the  Tranquebar  mission  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
by  carrying  the  first  Baptist  mission- 
aries under  the  Danish  flag  to  India 
in  1793,  and  slieltering  them  in  the 
Danish  settlement  of  Serampur.  Those 
who  marvel  at  the  change  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  British  had  by  that 
time  become  the  governing  power  In 
India,  pledged  to  respect  the  right  of 
their  subjects  to  worship  in  their  own 
way.  If  the  Bast  India  Company  had 
encouraged  Christian  missionaries  in 
17d3,  it  could  not  have  refused  an  equal 
liberty  to  the  propaganda  of  Hinduism 
and  Islam.  But  religious  movements 
in  India  have  always  tended  to  develop 
into  political  revolution,  and  the  com- 
pany did  not,  at  that  time,  feel  itself 
strong  enough  to  face  the  risk. 

Yet  the  missionary  spirit  which  sup- 
plied the  impelling  power  to  the  Ox- 
ford movement  of  1681,  although  it 
long  remained  in  abeyance,  was  never 
quenched.  The  monument  in  St  Paurs 
to  **The  First  Protestant  Bishop  of 
India"  (1814-1822),  was  erected  by  the 
two  sister  societies  whom  we  saw,  on 
the  first  page  of  this  article,  continuing 
Bishop  Feirs  work  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  Its  marUe  group 
represents  the  prelate  receiving  an 
Indian  man  and  woman  into  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  the  native  Church  now 
forms  an  Important  branch  of  the  epis- 
copal duty  in  India.  When  the  Bast 
India  Company  grew  into  the  govern- 
ing power  it  became  obviously  wrong 
for  its  chaplains,  paid  out  of  Hindu  and 
Musulman  taxes,  to  attempt  to  destroy 
the  religions  which  form  the  most  cher- 
ished possessions  of  the  Indian  races. 
But  propagandist  societies,  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  State,  sprang  up  under 
the  equal  protection  afforded  by  the 
company  to  every  creed.  These  mis- 
sionary bodies  do  what  the  old  military 


chaplains,  projected  by  Fell,  could 
never  have  accomplished.  They  hold 
exactly  the  same  status  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  as  EUndu  or  Musulman  propa- 
gandists. 

The  right  now  possessed  by  all  sects 
and  races  in  India,  not  only  to  enjoy 
their  own  faith,  but  also  to  actively 
spread  it,  is  a  right  which  could  not 
have  been  conceived  of  in  India  two 
centuries  ago,  and  which  could  not  have 
been  safely  granted  a  hundred  years 
later.  Even  now  it  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Penal  Code  against 
wounding  the  religious  feelings  of 
others,  applied  impartially  to  Christian, 
Musulman,  and  Hindu.  The  free  yet 
orderly  exerdse  of  this  right  of  the  boa- 
tile  creeds  in  India  to  proselytize  from 
each  other  forms  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing testimonies,  not  only  to  the  Justice 
but  also  to  the  strength  of  British  rale. 


From  Tli«  Oontemporary  Berlaw. 
THE   PB0P08KP   GIGANTIC  MODEL  OF 
THE  SABTH. 

BT  ALFRED  B.   WALLACE. 

M.  Eliste  Reclus,  the  well-known 
geogn^pher,  in  a  pamphlet  recentiy 
printed  at  Brussels,^  has  elaborated  a 
startiing  and  even  sensational  proposal 
for  the  construction  of  a  huge  globe, 
on  a  scale  of  one  hundred  thousandth 
the  actual  size.  This  is  about  one- 
third  smaller  than  the  maps  of  our  own 
one-inch  Ordnance  Survey;  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  will  be  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  stated  that  the  Btruc- 
ture  will  be  four  hundred  and  eighteen 
feet  in  diameter,  so  that  the  London 
Monument,  if  erected  inside  it,  would 
not  reach  to  its  centre,  while  even  the 
top  of  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
would  fall  short  of  its  North  Pole  by 
fourteen  feet.  This  enormous  size  is 
considered  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
allow  of  the  surface  being  modelled 
with  minute  accuracy  and  in  true  pro- 
portions, so  as  to  show  mountains  and 
valleys,  plateaux,  and  lowlands,  in  their 

^  EUa^  Baeitu,  <*ProJ«t  de  Gonatniotioii  d*im 
Globe  Terrastre  a  I'tehelle  da  Cent  mllliteie.'* 
Edition  de  la  Sool^^  Nonrelle.    1805. 
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actual  relations  to  the  earth's  magni- 
tude. Eyen  on  this  large  scale  the 
Himalayas  would  be  only  about  three 
and  a  half  Inches  high,  Hont  Blanc 
about  two  Inches,  the  Grampians  half 
an  Inch,  while  Hampstead  and  High- 
gate  would  be  about  one-sixteenth  of 
an  Inch  above  the  valley  of  the  Thames. 
It  may  be  thought  that  these  small  ele- 
vations would  be  quite  imperceptible 
on  the  vast  extent  of  a  globe  which 
would  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  In  circum- 
ference; but  the  Tlslbllity  of  Inequal- 
ities of  surface  depends  not  on  their 
actual  magnitude  so  much  as  on  their 
ste^ness  or  abruptness,  and  most  hills 
and  mountains  rise  with  considerable 
abruptness  from  nearly  level  plains. 
All  Irregularities  of  surface  are  appre- 
ciated by  us  owing  to  the  effects  of 
light  and  shade  produced  by  them;  and 
by  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  Illumi- 
nation the  smallest  deviations  from  a 
plane  can  be  easily  rendered  visible. 
Again,  the  slopes  of  mountains  are  al- 
ways much  broken  up  by  deep  valleys, 
narrow  gorges,  or  ranges  of  precipitous 
cliffs,  which  give  a  distinct  character 
to  mountainous  countries,  thus  produc- 
ing striking  contrasts  with  lowlands 
and  plateaux,  which,  when  brightened 
by  appropriate  coloring,  and  brought  to 
view  by  a  suitable  disposition  of  the 
sources  of  light,  would  give  them  any 
amount  of  distinctness. 

It  Is  proposed  that  the  globe  shall 
always  be  kept  up  to  the  latest  knowl- 
edge of  the  day,  by  adding  fresh  details 
from  the  results  of  new  explorations 
In  every  part  of  the  world;  so  that,  by 
means  of  photography,  maps  of  any 
country  or  district  could  be  formed  on 
any  scale  desired;  and  for  a  small  fee 
the  globe  might  be  available  to  all  map- 
makers  for  that  purpose.  Such  maps 
would  be  more  accurate  than  thobe 
drawn  by  any  method  of  projection, 
while  the  faciUty  of  their  construction 
would  render  them  very  cheap,  and 
would  thus  be  a  grea..  boon  to  the 
public,  especially  whenever  attention 
was  directed  to  any  particular  area. 

M.  Reclus  states  the  scientific  and  ed- 
ucational value  of  such  a  globe  as  due 
to  the  following  considerations:  (1)  Its 
accuracy  of  proportion  in  every  part, 


as  compared  with  all  our  usual  maps, 
especially  such  as  represent  continents 
or  other  large  areas;  (2)  the  unity  of 
presentation  of  all  countries,  by  which 
the  erroneous  ideas  arising  from  the 
better  known  countries  being  always 
given  on  the  largest  scale  will  be 
avoided;  and  (3),  that  the  true  propor- 
tions of  all  the  elevations  of  the  surface 
will  be  made  visible,  and  thus  many 
erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  origin,  nature, 
and  general  features  of  mountain 
ranges,  of  valleys,  and  of  plateaux  will 
be  corrected.  He  has  fixed  upon  the 
scale  of  one  hundred  thousandth  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it 
gives  the  maximum  size  of  a  globe 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  engineer- 
ing science,  can  probably  be  con- 
structed, or  that  would  be  in  any  case 
advisable;  secondly.  It  is  the  scale  of 
a  considerable  number  of  important 
maps  in  various  parts  of  the  world; 
and,  thirdly,  it  is  the  smallest  that 
would  allow  of  very  moderate  eleva- 
tions being  modelled  on  a  true  scale. 
He  considers  that  even  Montmartre  at 
Paris  and  Primrose  Hill  at  London 
would  be  distinctly  visible  upon  it 
under  a  proper  oblique  illumination. 

When,  however,  we  consider  the  size 
of  such  a  globe,  nearly  four  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  both  the  difficulties  and 
the  cost  of  its  construction  will  be 
very  great;  and  both  are  rendered 
still  greater  by  the  particular  design 
adopted  by  M.  Reclus— a  design  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer, 
is  by  no  means  the  best  calculated  to 
secure  the  various  dbjects  aimed  at.  I 
will  therefore  first  briefiy  describe  the 
exact  proposals  of  M.  Reclus  as  set 
forth  in  his  interesting  and  suggestive 
pamphlet,  and  will  then  describe  the 
alternative  method,  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  at  once  simpler,  less  costly,  and 
more  likely  to  be  both  popular  and  in- 
structive. 

The  essential  features  of  the  proposed 
globe  are  said  to  be  as  follows.  Noth- 
ing about  it  must  destroy  or  even  dimin- 
ish its  general  effect.  It  must  not 
therefore  rest  upon  the  level  ground, 
but  must  be  supported  on  some  kind 
of  pedestal;  and  it  must  be  so  situated 
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as  to  be  seen  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance In  every  direction  without  any 
intervening  obstruction  of  houses,  trees, 
etc.  But,  in  our  northern  climate,  the 
effects  of  frost  and  snow,  sun  and 
wind,  dust  and  smoke,  rain  and  hail, 
would  soon  destroy  any  such  delicate 
work  as  the  modelling  and  tinting  of 
the  globe;  it  Is  therefore  necessary  to 
protect  It  with  an  outer  covering,  which 
will  also  be  globular,  its  smooth  outer 
surface  being  boldly  and  permanently 
colored  to  represent  all  the  great  geo- 
graphical features  of  the  earth,  so  as 
to  form  an  effective  picture  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  In  order  to  allow 
room  for  the  various  stairs  and  plat- 
forms which  will  be  required  in  order 
to  provide  for  access  to  every  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  interior  globe,  and 
to  afford  the  means  of  obtaining  a  view 
of  a  considerable  extent  of  it,  there  is 
to  be  a  space  of  about  fifty  feet  be- 
tween It  and  its  covering,  so  that  the 
latter  must  have  an  Inside  diameter  of 
about  five  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
It  is  also  to  be  raised  about  sixty  feet 
above  the  ground,  so  that  the  total  alti- 
tude of  the  structure  will  not  be  far 
short  of  six  hundred  feet. 

M.  Reclus  adds  to  his  general  de- 
scription a  statement  furnished  by  a 
competent  engineer  giving  a  general 
estimate  for  the  erection  of  the  globe, 
with  some  further  constructive  details, 
which  are,  briefly,  as  follows:  Both  the 
globe  and  envelope  are  to  be  built  up 
of  iron  meridians  connected  by  spiral 
bands,  leaving  apertures  nowhere  more 
than  two  metres  wide.  The  envelope 
Is  to  be  covered  with  thick  plates  of 
glass,  and  either  painted  outside  on  a 
slightly  roughened  surface,  or  inside 
with  the  surface  remaining  polished, 
either  of  which  methods  are  stated  to 
have  certain  advantages  with  corre- 
sponding disadvantages.  The  envelope 
being  exposed  to  storms  and  offering 
such  an  enormous  surface  to  the  wind 
would  not  be  safe  on  a  single  pedestal. 
It  Is  therefore  proposed  to  have  four 
supports  placed  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  apart,  and  built  of  masonry 
to  the  required  height  of  sixty  feet. 
The  globe  itself  Is  to  have  a  surface  of 
plaster,  on  which  all  the  details  are  to 


be  modelled  and  tinted,  the  oceans 
alone  being  covered  with  thin  glass. 
In  order  to  provide  access  to  every 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  it  is 
proposed  to  construct  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  globe  and  its  covering,  but 
much  nearer  to  the  former,  a  broad 
platform,  ascending  spirally  from  the 
South  to  the  North  Pole  In  twenty-four 
spires,  with  a  maximum  rise  of  one  In 
twenty.  The  balustrade  on  the  inner 
side  of  this  ascending  platform  Is  to 
be  one  metre  (three  feet  three  inches) 
from  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  the 
total  length  of  the  walk  along  it  will 
be  about  five  miles.  But  as  the  suc- 
cessive turns  of  this  spiral  pathway 
would  be  about  twenty  feet  above  each 
other,  the  greater  part  of  the  globe'a 
surface  would  be  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance, and  would  be  seen  too  obliquely, 
to  permit  of  the  details  being  well  seen. 
It  is  therefore  proposed  that  the  globe 
should  rotate  on  its  polar  axis,  by 
which  means  every  part  of  the  surface 
would  be  accessible,  by  choosing  the 
proper  point  on  the  platform  and  wait- 
ing till  the  rotation  brought  the  place 
in  question  opposite  the  observer.  But 
as  such  an  enormous  mass  could  only 
be  rotated  very  slowly,  and  even  more 
slowly  brought  to  rest,  this  process 
would  evidently  Involve  much  delay 
and  considerable  cost.  Again,  as  the 
facility  of  producing  accurate  maps  by 
photography  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant uses  which  the  globe  would  serve, 
it  is  clear  that  the  spiral  platform,  with 
its  balustrade  and  supporting  colunms, 
would  Interfere  with  the  view  of  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  surface.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty  it  is  stated  that 
arrangements  will  be  made  by  which 
every  portion  of  the  spiral  platform 
may  be  easily  raised  up  or  displaced, 
so  as  to  leave  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  globe's  surface  open  to  view 
without  any  intervening  obstruction. 
In  order  that  this  removal  of  a  portion 
of  the  roadway  may  not  shut  off  access 
to  all  parts  of  the  globe  above  the  open- 
ing, eight  separate  staircases  are  to  be 
provided  by  means  of  which  the  ascent 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
globe  may  be  made. 
This  account  of  the  great  earth-model 
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proposed  by  M.  Reclus  clearly  indicates 
the  difficulties  and  complexities  in  the 
way  of  its  realization.  We  are  required 
to  erect,  not  one  globe,  but  two,  the 
outer  one,  to  serve  mainly  as  a  cover 
for  the  real  globe,  being  very  much 
larger,  and  therefore  much  more  costly, 
than  the  globe  Itself.  Then  we  have 
the  eight  staircases  of  twenty-four 
flights  each,  and  the  flve  or  six  miles 
of  spiral  platform,  wide  enough  to  al- 
low of  a  pathway  next  the  surface  of 
the  globe  and  a  double  line  of  road 
outside  for  the  passage  of  some  form 
of  auto-motor  carriages.  Then,  again, 
the  greater  part  of  this  huge  spiral 
platform  Ls  to  be  made  in  movable  sec- 
tions, which  can  be  either  swung  aside 
or  lifted  up  in  order  to  allow  of  an  un- 
interrupted view  of  any  desired  portion 
of  the  globe's  surface.  But  even  this 
will  not  suffice  to  z^t  an  adequate  view 
of  the  globe  in  all  its  parts,  and  this 
enormous  mass  is  to  be  rendered  capa- 
ble of  rotating  on  a  vertical  axis.  It 
is  suggested  that  this  rotation  shall  be 
continuous  in  the  space  of  a  sidereal 
day,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  will  be 
so  slow  as  not  to  interfere  with  any 
photographic  operations  that  may  be 
desired. 

But  a  little  consideration  will  show 
us  that,  even  with  all  these  complex 
constructions  and  movements,  and  sup- 
posing that  they  all  work  with  com- 
plete success,  the  main  purposes  and 
uses  of  ihe  globe,  as  laid  down  by  M. 
Reclus  himself,  would  be  very  Imper- 
fectly attained.  His  first  point  is  that 
such  a  globe  would  correct  erroneous 
Ideas  as  to  the  comparative  size  and 
shape  of  different  regions  due  to  the 
use  of  Mercator's  or  other  forms  of 
projection.  But  In  the  globe  as  pro- 
posed no  comparison  of  different  coun- 
tries, unless  very  near  together,  would 
be  possible;  and  even  If  considerable 
portions  of  the  platform  could  be  re- 
moved, and  the  observer  could  be 
placed  near  the  outer  covering,  at  a 
distance  of,  say,  forty  feet  from  the 
globe,  only  a  comparatively  small  area 
could  be  seen  or  photographed  in  Its 
accurate  proportions.  If  we  take  a  cir- 
cle of  forty  feet  diameter  as  our  field 
of  view  It  is  evident  that  all  the  mar- 


ginal portion  w^ould  be  seen  very 
obliquely  (at  an  angle  of  30**  from  tbe 
perpendicular  If  the  surface  were  fiat, 
but  at  a  somewhat  greater  angle  owing 
to  the  curvature  of  the  surface),  and 
would  also  be  on  a  smaller  scale  owing 
to  their  greater  distance  from  the  In- 
strument, so  that  the  central  portions 
only  would  be  seen  in  their  true  pro- 
portionate size  and  shape.  For  ordi- 
nary views  this  would  not  much  mat- 
ter, but  when  we  have  to  produce  maps 
from  a  globe  which  is  estimated  to  cost 
somewhere  about  a  million  sterling, 
and  one  of  whose  chief  uses  la  to  facil- 
itate the  production  of  such  maps,  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy  is  of  the  first 
importance.  In  order  to  attain  even  a 
fair  amount  of  accuracy  comparable 
with  that  of  a  map  on  any  good  pro- 
jection, we  should  probably  have  to 
limit  the  area  to  a  diameter  of  about 
ten  feet,  equal  to  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  or  two  hundred  miles,  so  that 
even  such  very  limited  areas  as  Scotland 
or  Ireland  would  be  beyond  the  limits 
of  any  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Larger 
areas,  such  as  the  British  Isles,  France, 
or  Germany,  would  be  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  accurate  reduction  by 
means  of  photography.  As  affording 
exceptional  facilities  for  accurate  map- 
making  the  globe  would  be  of  very 
limited  service. 

The  second  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  proposed  globe  is  stated  to  be 
the  correction  of  erroneous  ideas  as  to 
the  comparative  size  of  various  coun- 
tries and  islands,  owing  to  the  fact  of 
their  representation  in  atlases  on  very 
different  scales,  while  each  country 
gives  Its  own  territories  the  greatest 
prominence.  But  a  large  part  of  this 
advantage  would  be  lost  owing  to  the 
fact  that  distant  countries  could  never 
be  seen  together.  That  Texas  Is  much 
larger  than  France  would  not  be  Im- 
pressed upon  the  spectator  when,  after 
losing  sight  of  the  one  country  several 
hours  might  pass  before  he  came  In 
sight  of  the  other,  while  even  the  vari- 
ous States  of  Europe,  such  as  Great 
Britain  and  Italy,  or  Portugal  and  Tur- 
key, would  never  be  in  view  at  the  same 
time.  For  this  special  purpose,  there- 
fore, the  globe  would   not  be  so   In- 
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Btmctive  as  the  large  wall  maps  of 
contlneDits  at  present  used  in  every 
schoolroom. 

The  third  advantage,  that  the  globe 
would  admit  of  the  varied  contours  of 
the  surface  being  shown  in  their  true 
proportions,  does  undoubtedly  exist, 
and  is  very  important;  but  even  as  re- 
gards this  feature,  its  instructiveness 
would  be  very  largely  diminished  by 
the  Impossibility  of  seeing  the  contours 
of  any  considerable  area  in  its  entirety, 
or  of  comparing  the  various  mountain 
ranges  with  each  other,  or  even  the 
different  parts  of  the  same  mountain 
range.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
relief-maps  now  made  do  not  give  as 
useful  information  as  would  be  derived 
from  a  globe  of  which  so  limited  a  por- 
tion could  be  seen  at  one  view. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  gigantic 
earth-model  proposed  by  M.  Reclus 
would  very  imperfectly  fulfil  the  pur- 
poses for  which  he  advocates  its  con- 
struction. But  this  defect  is  not  at  all 
inherent  in  a  globe  of  the  dimensions 
he  proposes,  but  only  in  the  particular 
form  of  it  which  he  appears  to  consider 
to  be  alone  worthy  of  consideration.  I 
believe  that  such  a  globe  can  be  made 
which  shall  comply  with  the  essential 
conditions  he  has  laid  down,  which 
shall  be  In  the  highest  degree  scientific 
and  educational,  which  shall  be  a  far 
more  attractive  exhibition  than  one 
upon  his  plan,  and  which  could  be  con- 
structed for  about  one-third  the  amount 
which  his  double  globe  would  cost.  It 
would  only  be  necessary  to  erect  one 
globe,  the  outer  surface  of  which  would 
present  a  general  view  of  all  the  great 
geographical  features  of  the  earth, 
while  on  the  inner  surface  would  .be 
formed  that  strictly  accurate  model 
which  M.  Reclus  considers  would  Jus- 
tify the  expense  of  such  a  great  work, 
and  which,  as  I  shall  presently  show, 
would  possess  all  those  qualities  which 
he  postulates  as  essential,  but  which 
the  globe  described  by  him  would  cer- 
tainly not  possess. 

I  make  no  doubt  that  the  eminent 
geographer  would  at  once  put  Ms  veto 
upon  this  proposal  as  being  wholly  un- 
scientific, unnatural,  and  absurd.  He 
would  probably  say  that  to  represent 


a  convex  body  by  means  of  a  concave 
surface  is  to  turn  the  world  upside- 
down,  or  rather  outside-in,  and  is  fun- 
damentally erroneous;  that  It  must 
lead  to  false  ideas  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  that  it  can- 
not be  truly  educational  or  scientifically 
useful.  But  these  objections,  and  any 
others  of  like  nature,  are,  I  venture  to 
think,  either  unsound  in  themselves  or 
are  wholly  beside  the  question  at  issue. 
M.  Reclus  has  himself  declared  the 
objects  of  the  gigantic  earth-model  and 
the  educational  and  scientific  uses  it 
should  fulfil  I  take  these  exactly  as 
he  has  stated  them,  and  I  maintain 
that  if  the  plan  proposed  by  me  can 
be  shown  to  fulfil  all  these  require- 
ments, then  it  can  not  be  said  to  be 
less  scientific,  or  less  instructive,  than 
one  which  can  only  fulfil  them  in  a 
very  inferior  degree. 

Before  showing  the  overwhelming 
advantages  of  the  concave  over  the 
convex  globe  for  all  important  uses,  I 
would  call  attention  to  two  strictly 
illustrative  facts.  Celestial  globes  have 
been  long  in  use,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  ever  been  suggested  that 
they  are  unscientific  and  deceptive,  and 
they  ought  to  be  abolished.  Positions 
seen  on  such  a  globe  can  be,  and  are, 
easily  transferred  to  the  apparently 
concave  sky;  while  many  problems  re- 
lating to  the  motions  of  the  earth  and 
the  planets  are  clearly  illustrated  and 
explained  by  their  use.  A  concave  sur- 
face suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  a 
schoolroom  would,  doubtless,  show 
more  accurately  the  position  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  but  would  probably 
not  be  so  generally  useful  as  the  un- 
natural convex  globe. 

The  representation  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face on  the  inside  of  a  sphere  has  been 
tried  on  a  considerable  scale  by  Wyld's 
globe  in  Leicester  Square,  and  was 
found  to  be  extremely  interesting  and 
instructive.  Before  seeing  it  I  was 
prejudiced  against  it  as  being  quite 
opposed  to  nature;  but  all  my  objections 
vanished  when  I  entered  the  building 
and  beheld  the  beautiful  map-panorama 
from  the  central  gallery.  I  visited  it 
several  times,  and  I  never  met  with 
any  one  who  was  not  delighted  with 
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it,  or  who  did  not  find  it  most  dnstnic- 
tiye  in  correcting  the  erroneous  Tiews 
produced  by  the  usual  maps  and  at- 
lases. It  remained  for  twelve  years 
one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions 
in  London,  when  it  was  remoyed  owing 
to  the  lease  of  the  ground  having  ex- 
pired. This  globe  was  sixty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  it  showed  how  grand 
would  be  the  effect  of  one  many  times 
larger  and  admitting  of  greater  detail, 
and  of  more  striking  effects  by  the 
view  at  different  distances  and  under 
various  kinds  of  illumination. 

One  other  consideration  may  be  ad- 
duced in  this  connection,  which  is,  that 
even  the  outer  surface  of  a  huge  globe 
has  its  own  sources  of  error  and  mis- 
conception. It  would  perpetuate  the 
idea  of  the  North  Pole  being  up  and 
the  South-pole  down,  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  being  not  only  convex  but 
sloping,  while  for  the  whole  southern 
hemisphere  we  should  have  to  look  up- 
wards to  see  the  surface,  which  we 
could  never  do  in  reality  unless  we 
were  far  away  from  that  surface. 
Again,  we  all  know  how  the  sea- 
horizon  seen  from  an  elevation  appears 
not  convex  but  concave.  A  convex 
globe,  therefore,  will  not  represent  the 
earth  as  we  see  It,  or  as  we  can  pos- 
sibly see  It;  and  to  construct  such  a 
globe  with  all  the  details  of  its  surface 
clearly  manifest,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  see  the  convexity  and  have  to 
look  up  to  some  parts  of  the  surface 
and  dwon  upon  others,  really  introduces 
fresh  misconceptions  while  getting  rid 
of  old  ones.  We  cannot  reproduce  in 
a  model  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
globe  we  live  on,  and  must  therefore 
be  content  with  that  mode  of  repre- 
sentation which  will  offer  the  greater 
number  of  advantages  and  be,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  instructive  and  the 
most  generally  useful.  This,  I  believe, 
is  undoubtedly  the  hollow  globe,  in 
which,  however,  the  outer  surface 
would  be  utilized  to  give  a  general 
representation  of  the  earth  as  proposed 
by  M.  Reclus,  and  which  would  no 
doubt  be  a  very  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive object. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show,  in  some 


detail,  how  the  concave  surface  of  a 
hollow  globe  is  adapted  to  fulfil  all  the 
purposes  and  uses  which  M.  Reclus 
desires. 

We  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  able 
to  see  the  most  distant  regions  in  their 
true  relative  proportions  with  a  facility 
of  comparison  unattainable  in  any 
oth^  way.  We  could,  for  instance, 
take  in  at  one  glance  Scandinavia  and 
Britain,  or  Greenland  and  Florida,  and 
by  a  mere  turn  of  the  head  could  com- 
pare any  two  areas  in  a  whole  hemi- 
sphere. Both  the  relative  shape  and 
the  relative  size  of  any  two  countries 
or  islands  could  be  readily  and  accu- 
rately compared,  and  no  illusion  as  to 
the  comparative  magnitude  of  our  own 
land  would  be  possible.  In  the  next 
place,  the  relief  of  the  surface  would 
be  represented  exactly  as  if  the  surface 
were  convex,  but  facilities  for  bringing 
out  all  the  details  of  the  relief  by  suit- 
able illumination  would  be  immensely 
greater  in  the  hollow  globe.  Instead  of 
being  obliged  to  have  the  source  of 
illumination  only  fifty  feet  from  the 
surface,  it  could  be  placed  either  at  the 
pole  or  opposite  the  equator  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
feet,  and  be  easily  changed  so  as  to 
illuminate  a  particular  region  at  any 
angle  desired,  and  to  render  visible  the 
gentlest  undulations  by  their  shadows. 
Of  course,  electric  lighting  would  be 
employed,  which  by  passing  through 
slightly  tinted  media  might  be  made  to 
represent  morning,  noon,  or  evening 
illumination. 

It  is,  however,  when  we  come  to  the 
chief  scientific  and  educational  use  of 
such  a  globe,  the  supply  of  maps  of 
any  portion  of  the  earth  on  any  scale, 
by  means  of  photography,  that  the  su- 
periority of  the  concave  model  is  so 
overwhelming  as  to  render  all  theoret- 
ical objections  to  it  entirely  valueless. 
We  have  seen  that  on  the  convex  sur- 
face of  a  globe  such  as  M.  Reclus  has 
proposed,  photographic  reproductions 
of  small  portions  only  would  be  pos- 
sible, while  in  areas  of  the  size  of  any 
Important  European  State,  the  errors 
due  to  the  greater  distance  and  the 
oblique  portions  would  cause  the  maps 
thus  produced  to  be  of  no  scientific 
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value.  But  in  the  case  of  the  concave 
inner  surface  of  a  sphere,  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  the  curvature  itself  being  an 
essential  condition  of  the  very  close  accu- 
racy of  the  photographic  reproduction, 
A  photograph  taken  from  anywhere 
near  the  centre  of  the  sphere  would 
have  every  portion  of  the  surface  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight,  and 
also  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
camera.  Hence  there  would  be  no  dis- 
tortion due  to  obliquity  of  the  lateral 
portions,  or  errors  of  proportion  owing 
to  varying  distances  from  the  lens. 
We  have,  in  fact,  in  a  hollow  sphere 
with  the  camera  placed  in  the  centre, 
the  ideal  conditions  which  alone  render 
it  possible  to  reproduce  detailed  maps 
on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  with  accu- 
racy of  scale  over  the  whole  area.  For 
producing  maps  of  countries  of  consid- 
erable extent  the  camera  would,  there- 
fore, be  placed  near  the  centre,  but  for 
maps  of  smaller  areas  on  a  larger  scale, 
it  might  be  brought  much  nearer  with- 
out any  perceptible  error  being  intro- 
duced, while  even  at  the  smallest 
distances  and  the  largest  scale  the  dis- 
tortion would  always  be  less  than  if 
taken  from  a  convex  surface.  It  fol- 
lows that  only  a  concave  globular  sur- 
race  would  be  worth  the  exi)en8e  of 
modelling  the  eartli  in  relief  with  the 
greatest  attainable  accuracy,  and  keep- 
ing it  always  abreast  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  day,  since  only  in  this  way  could 
accurate  photographic  reproductions  of 
any  portions  of  it  be  readily  obtained. 
For  absolute  accuracy  of  reduction  the 
sensitive  surface  would  have  to  be  cor- 
respondingly concave,  and  this  condi- 
tion could  probably  be  attained. 

I  will  now  point  out  how  much  more 
easily  access  can  be  provided  to  every 
part  of  the  surface  of  a  concave  than 
to  that  of  a  convex  globe.  Of  course, 
there  must  be  a  tower  in  the  position 
of  the  polar  axis.  This  would  be  as 
small  in  diameter  as  possible  consistent 
with  stability,  and  with  affording  space 
for  a  central  lift:  and  it  would  be  pro- 
vided with  a  series  of  outside  galleries 
supported  on  slender  columns,  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  for  affording  views  of 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  This 
general    inspection    might    be   8UpnIi». 


mented  by  binocular  glasses  with  large 
fields  of  view  and  of  varying  powers, 
by  means  of  which  all  the  details  of 
particular  districts  could  be  examined. 
For  most  visitors  this  would  be  suffi- 
cient; but  access  to  the  surface  itself 
would  be  required,  both  for  purposes 
of  work  upon  it,  for  photographing 
limited  areas  at  moderate  distances, 
and  for  close  study  of  details  for  spe- 
cial purposes.  This  might  be  provided 
without  any  permanent  occupation  of 
the  space  between  the  central  tower 
and  the  modelled  surface,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

Outside  the  tower  and  close  to  it  will 
be  fixed,  at  equal  distances  apart,  a 
series  of  three  or  four  circular  rails, 
on  which  will  rest  by  means  of  suitable 
projections  and  rollers,  two  vertical 
steel  cylinders,  exactly  opposite  to 
each  other  and  reaching  to  within 
about  ten  feet  of  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  globe,  with  suitable  means  of 
causing  them  slowly  to  revolve.  At- 
tached to  these  will  be  two  light 
drawbridges,  which  can  be  raised  or 
depressed  at  will,  and  also,  when  ex- 
tended, will  have  a  vertical  sliding 
motion  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
the  upright  supports.  The  main  body 
of  this  drawbridge  would  reach  some- 
what beyond  the  middle  point  from  the 
tower  to  the  globular  surface,  the  re- 
maining distance  being  spanned  by  a 
lighter  extension  sliding  out  from  be- 
neath the  main  bridge  and  supported 
by  separate  stays  from  the  top  of  the 
tower.  When  not  in  use,  the  outer 
half  would  be  drawn  back  and  the 
whole  construction  raised  up  vertically 
against  the  tower.  The  two  bridges 
being  opposite  each  other,  and  always 
being  extended  together,  would  exert 
no  lateral  strain  upon  the  tower. 

By  means  of  this  arrangement,  which 
when  not  in  use  would  leave  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe  open  to  view, 
access  could  be  had  to  every  square 
foot  of  the  surface,  whether  for  pur- 
poses of  work  upon  it  or  for  dose 
examination  of  its  details;  and,  in  ccmd- 
parison  with  the  elaborate  and  costly 
system  of  access  to  the  outer  surface 
of  a  globe  of  equal  size,  involving  about 
tiva  miles  of  spirally  ascending  plat- 
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form  and  more  than  a  mile  of  stairs, 
besides  the  rotation  of  the  huge  globe 
itself,  is  so  simple  that  its  cost  would 
certainly  not  be  one-twentieth  part  of 
the  other  system.  At  the  same  time, 
It  would  give  access  to  any  part  of  the 
surface  far  more  rapidly,  and  even 
when  in  use  would  only  obstruct  the 
view  of  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
surface. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  as  to  a 
mode  of  construction  of  the  globe  dif- 
ferent from  that  suggested  in  the  proj- 
ect of  M.  Reclus.  It  seems  to  me  that 
simplicity  and  economy  would  be  en- 
sured by  forming  the  globe  of  equal 
hexagonal  cells  of  cast  steel  of  such 
dimensions  and  form  that  when  bolted 
together  they  would  build  up  a  perfect 
sphere  of  the  size  required.  As  the 
weight  and  strain  upon  the  material 
would  decrease  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
cells  and  of  the  requisite  cross  struts 
might  diminish  in  due  proportion  while 
the  outside  dimensions  of  all  the  cells 
were  exactly  alike.  At  the  equator, 
and  perhaps  at  one  or  two  points  below 
it,  the  globe  might  be  encircled  by 
broad  steel  belts  to  resist  any  deforma- 
tion from  the  weight  above.  A  very 
important  matter,  not  mentioned  by  M. 
Reclus,  would  be  the  maintenance  of 
a  nearly  uniform  temperature,  so  as  to 
avoid  injury  to  the  modelling  of  the 
interior  by  expansion  and  contraction. 
This  might  be  secured  by  enclosing  the 
globe  in  a  thick  outer  covering  of  sili- 
cate or  asbestos  packing,  or  other  non- 
conducting material,  over  which  might 
be  formed  a  smooth  surface  of  some 
suitable  cement,  on  which  the  broad 
geographical  features  of  the  earth 
might  be  permanently  delineated.  With 
a  sufficiency  of  hot-water  pipes  in  and 
around  the  central  tower,  and  efficient 
arrangements  for  ventilation,  the  whole 
structure  might  be  kept  at  a  nearly 
uniform  temperature  at  all  seasons. 

It  has  now,  I  think,  been  shown  that 
the  only  form  of  globe  worth  erecting 
on  a  large  scale  is  one  of  which  the 
inner  surface  is  utilized  for  the  detailed 
representation  and  accurate  modelling 
of  the  geographical  features  of  the 
earth's  surface;  but  as  to  the  dimen- 


sions of  such  a  globe  there  is  room  for 
much  difference  of  opinion.  I  am  my- 
self disposed  to  think  that  the  scale  of 
one  one  hundred  thousandth,  proposed 
by  M.  Reclus,  is  much  too  large,  and 
that  for  every  scientific  and  educa- 
tional purpose,  and  even  as  a  popular 
exhibition,  half  that  scale  would  be 
ample.  The  representation  of  minute 
details  of  topography  due  to  human 
agency,  and  therefore  both  liable  to 
change  and  of  no  scientific  importance 
—-such  as  roads,  paths,  houses,  and  en- 
closures—vould  be  out  of  place  on  such 
a  globe,  except  that  towns  and  villages 
and  main  lines  of  communication  might 
be  unobtrusively  indicated.  And  for 
adequately  exhibiting  every  important 
physiographical  feature— the  varied  un- 
dulations of  the  surface  in  all  their 
modifications  of  character,  rivers  and 
streams  with  their  cascades  and  rapids, 
their  gorges  and  alluvial  plains,  lakes 
and  tarns,  swamps  and  peat-bogs, 
woods,  forests,  and  scattered  wood- 
lands, pastures,  sand  dunes, and  deserts, 
and  every  other  feature  which  charac- 
terizes the  earth*s  surface,  a  scale  of 
one  two  hundred  thousandth,  or  even 
one  of  one  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sandth, would  be  quite  sufficient.  And 
when  we  consider  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense of  constructing  any  such  globe, 
and  the  certainty  that  the  experience 
gained  during  the  first  attempt  would 
lead  to  improved  methods  should  a 
larger  one  be  deemed  advisable,  there 
can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the 
smaller  scale  here  suggested  should  be 
adopted.  This  would  give  an  internal 
diameter  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  feet,  and  a  scale  of  almost  ex- 
actly a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  mile, 
and  would  combine  grandeur  of  gen- 
eral effect,  scientific  accuracy,  and  edu- 
cational importance,  with  a  comparative 
economy  and  facility  of  construction 
which  would  greatly  tend  to  its  real- 
ization. It  is  with  the  hope  of  showing 
the  importance  and  practicability  of 
such  a  work  that  I  have  ventured  to 
lay  before  the  public  this  modification 
of  the  proposal  of  M.  Reclus,  to  whom 
belongs  the  merit  of  the  first  sugges- 
tion and  publication.  Now  that  Great 
Wheels   and    Eiffel   Towers   are   con- 
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etructed,  and  are  found  to  pay,  it  is 
to  be  h<^»ed  that  a  scheme  like  this, 
which  in  addition  to  possessing  the 
attractions  of  novelty  and  grandenr, 
would  be  also  a  great  educational  in- 
strument, may  be  thought  worthy  of 
the  attention  both  of  the  scientific  and 
the  commercial  world. 


From  diunberf '  Journal. 
POLITICS  ASD  THE  MAY-FLY. 

BY  JOHN  BUCHAN, 
AUTHOB  OF  "BDt  QUIZOTX,"  BTC. 

The  fanner  of  Olaohlands  was  a  Tory, 
stem  and  unbending.  It  was  the  tra- 
dition of  his  family,  from  his  grand- 
father, who  had  been  land-steward  to 
Lord  Manorwater,  down  to  his  father, 
who  had  once  seconded  a  rote  of  confi- 
dence in  the  sitting  member.  Such 
traditions*  he  felt,  were  not  to  be 
lightly  despised;  things  might  change, 
empires  mitght  wax  and  wane,  but  his 
obligation  continued;  a  sort  of  per- 
verted noblesse  oblige  was  the  farmer's 
watchword  in  life;  and  by  dint  of  much 
energy  and  bad  language,  he  lived  up 
to  It. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  the  Clachlands 
ploughman  was  a  Radical  of  Radicals. 
He  had  Imbibed  bis  opinions  early  in 
life  from  a  speaker  on  the  green  of 
Marchthom,  and  ever  since,  by  the  help 
of  a  weekly  penny  paper  and  an  odd 
volume  of  Gladstone's  speeches,  had 
continued  his  education.  Such  opinions 
in  a  conservative  country-side  carry 
with  (them  a  reputation  for  either  abnor- 
mal cleverness  or  abnormal  folly.  The 
fact  that  he  was  a  keen  fisher,  a  famed 
singer  of  songs,  and  the  best  Judge  of 
horses  in  the  place,  caused  the  verdict 
of  his  neighbors  to  incline  to  the  former, 
and  he  passed  for  something  of  an 
oracle  among  his  fellows.  The  black- 
smith, who  was  the  critic  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, summed  up  his  character  in  a 
few  words.  "Hi<m,'*  said  he,  in  a  tone 
of  mingled  dislike  and  admiration, 
"him!  He  would  sweer  white  was 
black  the  mom,  and  dod!  he  would 
prove  It  taa" 

It  so  happened  in  the  early  summer. 


when  the  land  was  green,  and  the  trout 
plashed  in  the  river,  that  her  Majesty's 
government  saw  fit  to  appeal  to  an  intel- 
ligent country.  Among  a  people  whose 
politics  fight  hard  with  >their  religion  for 
a  monopoly  of  their  interests,  feeling 
ran  high  and  brothwly  kindness  de- 
parted. Houses  were  divided  against 
themselves.  Men  formerly  of  no  con- 
sideration found  themselves  suddenly 
important,  and  discovered  that  their 
intellects  and  conscience,  which  they 
had  hitherto  valued  at  little,  were 
things  of  serious  interest  to  their  bet- 
ters. The  lurid  light  of  publicity  was 
shed  upon  the  lives  of  the  rival  candi- 
dates; men  formerly  accounted  worthy 
and  respectable  were  proved  no  better 
than  whited  sepulchres;  and  each  man 
was  filled  with  a  morlrfd  concern  for 
his  fellow's  character  and  beliefs. 

The  farmer  of  Clachlands  called  a 
meeting  of  his  laborers  in  the  great 
dusty  barn,  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  many  similar  gatherings.  Hit 
speech  on  the  occasion  was  vigorous 
and  to  the  point.  "Ye  are  a'  my  men," 
he  said,  "an'  I'll  see  that  ye  vote  richt 
Ye're  uneddicated  folk,  and  ken  naeth- 
ing  aboot  the  ma/tter,  sae  ye  Just  tak' 
my  word  for't,  that  the  Tories  are  in 
the  richt  and  vote  accordingly.  I've 
been  a  gnild  maister  to  ye,  and  it's 
shurely  better  to  pleesure  me,  than  a 
wheen  leein'  sooondrels  whae  tramp  the 
country  wi'  leather  bags  and  printit 
trash." 

Then  arose  from  the  back  the  plough- 
man, strong  in  his  convictions.  "Listen 
to  me,  you  men,"  says  he,  "Just  vote  as 
ye  think  best.  The  maister's  a  guid 
maister,  as  he  says,  but  he's  nocht  to 
dae  wi'  your  votin'.  It's  what  they  ca* 
inteemedation  to  interfere  wi'  onybody 
in  (this  matter.  So  mind  that,  an'  vote 
for  the  workin'^man  an'  his  richts." 

Then  ensued  a  war  of  violent  words. 

"Is  this  a  meetin*  in  my  bam,  or  a 
penny-waddln'  ?" 

"Ca't  what  ye  please.  I  canna  let  ye 
mislead  the  men." 

"Whae  talks  about  misleadin'?  Is't 
misleadin'  to  lead  them  richt?" 

"The  question,"  said  the  ploughman 
solemnly,  "is  what  you  ca'  richt' 
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'William  Laverhope,  If  ye  werena 
a  guid  plooman,  ye  wad  gang  post-haste 
oot  o'  here  the  mom." 

''I  oarena  what  ye  say.  I'll  stand  up 
for  the  richts  o'  thae  men.*' 

"Men;"  this  with  deep  scorn.  "I 
could  mak  better  men  than  thae  wi'  a 
stick  oot  o'  the  plantin'." 

"Ay,  ye  say  that  noo,  an'  the  morn 
ye'U  be  ca'in  ilka  yin  o'  them  Mister,  a' 
for  their  votes." 

The  farmer  left  in  dignified  disgust, 
yanquished  but  still  dangerous;  the 
ploughman  in  triumph  imingled  with 
despair.  For  he  knew  that  Ms  fellow- 
laborers  cared  not  a  whit  for  politics, 
but  would  follow  to  the  letter  their 
master's  bidding. 

The  next  morning  rose  clear  and  fine. 
There  had  been  a  great  rain  for  the 
past  few  days»  and  ^the  bums  were  com- 
ing down  broad  and  surly.  The  Glach- 
lands  Water  was  chafing  by  bank  and 
bridge  and  threatening  to  enter  the 
hay-field,  and  every  little  ditch  and 
sheep-drain  was  carrying  its  tribute 
of  peaty  water  to  the  greater  fiood. 
The  farmer  of  Glachlands,  as  he 
looked  over  the  landscape  from  the 
doorstep  of  his  dwelling,  marked  the 
state  of  the  weather  and  pondered 
over  it. 

He  was  not  in  a  pleasant  frame  of 
mind  that  morning.  He  had  been 
crossed  by  a  ploughman,  his  servant. 
He  liked  the  man,  and  so  the  obvious 
way  of  dealing  with  him— by  making 
things  uncomfortable  or  turning  him  off 
—was  shut  against  him.  But  he  burned 
to  get  the  upperhand  of  him,  and  dis- 
comfit once  for  all  one  who  had  dared 
to  question  his  wisdom  and  good  sense. 
If  only  he  could  get  him  to  vote  on  the 
other  side— but  that  was  out  of  the 
question.  If  only  he  could  keep  him 
from  voting— tha/t  was  possible  but  un- 
likely. He  might  forcibly  detain  him, 
in  which  case  he  would  lay  himself 
open  to  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  be 
nothing  the  gainer.  For  the  victory 
which  he  desired  was  a  moral  one,  not 
a  triumph  of  force.  He  would  like  to 
circumvent  him  by  cleverness,  to  score 
against  him  fairly  and  honorably  on  his 
own  ground.    But  the  thing  was  hard. 


and,  as  it  seemed  to  him  at  the  moment, 
impossible. 

Suddenly,  as  he  looked  over  the  morn- 
ing landscape,  a  thought  struck  him 
and  made  him  slap  his  legs  and  chuckle 
hugely.  He  walked  quickly  up  and 
down  the  gravelled  walk.  "Losh,  it's 
gold.  I'U  dae't,  if  the  weather  Juist 
bauds." 

His  unseemly  mirth  was  checked  by 
the  approach  of  some  one  who  found 
the  farmer  engaged  in  the  minute  ex- 
amination of  gooseberry  leaves.  ''I'm 
concerned  aboot  thae  busses,"  he  was 
saying;  "they've  been  ill  looket  to,  an' 
we'll  no  hae  half  a  crop."  And  he  went 
off,  still  smiling,  and  spent  a  restless 
forenoon  in  the  Marchthom  market 

In  the  evening  he  met  the  ploughman, 
as  he  returned  from  the  tumip-slngling, 
with  his  hoe  on  his  shoulder.  The  two 
men  looked  at  one  another  with  the  air 
of  those  who  know  that  all  is  not  well 
between  them.  Then  the  farmer  spoke 
with  much  humility. 

"I  maybe  spoke  rayther  severe  yes- 
treen," he  said.  "I  hope  I  didna  hurt 
your  feeHngs." 

"Na,  na!  No  me!"  said  the  plough- 
man airily. 

"Because  I've  been  thinking  ower  the 
maitter,  an'  I  admit  that  a  man  has  a 
richt  to  his  aln  thochts.  A'bbdy  should 
hae  principles  an'  stick  to  them,"  said 
the  farmer,  wi*th  the  manner  of  one 
making  a  recondite  quotation. 

"Ay,"  he  went  on,  "I  respect  ye,  Wil- 
liam, for  your  consistency.  Ye're  an 
example  to  us  a'." 

The  other  shuffled  and  looked  un- 
happy. He  and  his  master  were  on  the 
best  of  terms,  but  these  unnecessary 
compliments  were  not  usual  in  their 
intercourse.  He  began  to  suspect,  and 
the  farmer,  who  saw  his  mistake,  has- 
tened to  change  the  subject. 

"Graund  weather  for  the  fishin',"  said 
he. 

"Oh,  is  it  no?"  said  the  other,  roused 
to  excited  interest  by  this  home  topic. 
"I  tell  ye  by  the  morn  they'll  be  takin* 
as  they've  never  ta'en  this  'ear.  Doon 
in  the  big  pool  in  the  Glachlands  Water, 
at  the  turn  o'  the  turnip-field,  there  are 
twae  or  three  pounders,  and  aiblins  yin 
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o*  twae  pund.  I  saw  them  mysel*  when 
the  water  was  low.  It's  ower  big  the 
noo,  but  wlieu  it  gangs  doon  the  morn, 
and  gets  the  color  o*  porter,  I'se  war- 
rant I  could  whup  theon  oot  o'  there 
wi'  the  flee." 

"D'ye  say  sae,"  said  the  farmer 
Bweetly.  "Weel,  it's  a  lang  time  since 
I  tried  the  flshin',  but  I  yince  was  keen 
on't.  Come  in  bye,  William;  I've  some- 
thing ye  mlcht  like  to  see." 

From  a  corner  he  produced  a  rod,  and 
handed  it  'to  the  other.  It  was  a  very 
fine  rod  indeed,  one  which  the  owner 
had  gained  in  a  fishing  competition 
many  years  before,  and  treasured  ac- 
cordingly. The  ploughman  examined  it 
long  and  critically.  Then  he  gave  his 
verdict.  "It's  the  brawest  rod  I  ever 
saw,  wi'  a  fine  hickory  butt,  an'  guid 
greenhert  tap  and  middle.  It  wad  cast 
the  sma'est  flee,  and  baud  the  biggest 
troot" 

"Weel,"  said  the  farmer,  genially 
smiling,  "ye  have  a  half-holiday  the 
morn  when  ye  gang  to  the  poll. 
There'll  be  plenty  o'  time  in  the  evening 
to  try  a  cast  wi't.  I'll  lend  it  ye  for  the 
day." 

The  man's  face  brightened.  "I  wad 
tak  it  verra  kindly,"  he  said,  "if  ye 
wad.  My  ain  yin  is  no  muckle  worth, 
and,  as  ye  say,  I'll  hae  time  for  a  oast 
the  mom's  nicht." 

"Dinna  mention  it.  Did  I  ever  let 
ye  see  my  flee-book?  Here  it  is,"  and 
he  produced  a  thick  flannel  book  from 
a  drawer.  "There's  a  maist  miscel- 
laneous collection,  for  a'  waters  an'  a' 
weathers.  I  got  a  heap  o'  them  frae 
auld  Lord  Manorwater,  when  I  was  a 
laddie,  and  used  to  cairry  his  basket" 

But  the  ploughman  heeded  him  not, 
being  deep  in  the  exaimination  of  its 
mysteries.  Very  gingerly  he  handled 
the  tiny  spiders  and  hackles,  surveying 
them  with  the  eyes  of  a  connoisseur. 

"If  there's  anything  there  ye  think  at 
a'  like  the  water,  I'll  be  verra  pleased  if 
ye'll  try't." 

The  other  was  somewhat  put  out  by 
this  extreme  friendliness.    At  another 
time   he  would   have   refused   shame- 
facedly, but  now  the  love  of  sporf 
too  strong  in   him. 


«1XT.*_^ 


guid,"  he  said;  "thae  twae  paitrick 
wings  are  the  verra  things  I  want,  an^ 
I  dinna  think  I've  ony  at  hame.  I'm 
awf u'  gratefu'  to  ye,  an'  I'll  bring  them 
back  the  mom's  nicht." 

"Guid-e'en,"  said  the  farmer,  as  he 
opened  the  door,  "an'  I  wish  ye  may  hae 
a  guid  catch."  And  he  turned  In  again, 
smiling  sardonically. 

The  next  morning  was  like  the  last,, 
save  that  a  little  wind  had  risen,  which 
blew  freshly  from  the  west.  White 
cloudlets  drifted  across  the  blue,  and 
the  air  was  as  clear  as  spring-water. 
Down  in  the  hollow  the  roaring  torrent 
had  sunk  to  a  full,  lipping  stream,  and 
the  color  had  changed  from  a  turbid 
yellow  to  a  clear,  delicate  brown.  In 
the  town  of  Marchthom,  it  was  a  day 
of  wild  excitement,  and  the  quiet  Glach- 
lands  road  bustled  with  horses  and 
men.  The  laborers  in  the  flelds  scarce 
stopped  to  look  at  the  passers,  for  in  the 
afternoon  they  too  would  have  their 
chance,  when  they  might  journey  to  the 
town  in  all  importance  and  record  their 
opinions  of  the  late  government. 

The  ploughman  of  Olachlands  spent 
a  troubled  forenoon.  His  nightly 
dreams  had  been  of  landing  great  fish, 
and  now  his  waking  thoughts  were  of 
the  same.  Politics  for  the  time  were 
forgotten.  This  was  the  day  which  he 
had  looked  forward  to  for  so  long,  when 
he  was  to  have  been  busied  in  deciding 
doubtful  voters,  and  breathing  activity 
into  the  ranks  of  his  cause.  And  lo!  the 
day  had  come  and  found  his  thoughts 
elsewhere.  For  all  such  things  are,  at 
the  best,  of  fleeting  interest,  and  do  not 
stir  men  otherwise  than  sentimentally; 
but  the  old  kindly  love  of  fleld-sports, 
the  joy  in  the  amell  of  the  earth  and  the 
living  air,  He  very  close  to  a  man's  heart 
So  this  apostate  as  he  cleaned  his  turnip 
rows,  was  filled  with  the  excitement  of 
the  sport,  and  had  no  thoughts  above 
the  memory  of  pai?t  exploits  and  the 
anticipation  of  greater  to  come. 

Midday  came,  and  with  it  his  release. 

He  roughly  calculated  that  he  could  go 

to  the  town,  vote,  and  be  back  in  two 

hours,  and  so  have  the  evening  clear  for 

^"hing.    There  had  never  been  sucn 

tor  the  trout  in  his  memory,  so 
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cool  and  breezy  and  soft,  nor  had  he 
ever  seen  so  glorious  a  water.  **If  ye 
dlnna  get  a  f on  basket  the  nlcht  an'  a 
feed  the  mom,  William  Laverhope,  your 
right  hand  has  forgot  Its  cunning,"  said 
he  to  himself. 

He  took  the  rod  carefully  out,  put  It 
together,  and  made  trial  casts  on  the 
green.  He  tied  the  files  on  a  cast  and 
put  It  ready  for  use  In  his  own  primitive 
fly-book,  and  then  bestowed  the  whole 
In  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat.  He 
had  arrayed  himself  In  his  best,  with  a 
white  rose  In  his  button-hole,  for  It 
behoved  a  man  to  be  well  dressed  on 
such  an  occasion  as  voting.  But  yet  he 
did  not  start.  Some  fascination  In  the 
rod  made  him  linger  and  try  It  again 
and  again. 

Then  he  resolutely  laid  St  down  and 
made  to  go.  But  something  caught  his 
eye— the  swirl  of  the  stream  as  It  left 
the  great  pool  at  the  hay-field,  or  the 
glimpse  of  still  gleaming  water.  The 
Impulse  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
There  was  time  enough  and  to  spare. 
The  pool  was  on  his  way  to  the  town, 
he  would  try  one  cast  ere  he  started, 
just  to  see  if  the  water  was  good.  So, 
with  rod  on  his  shoulder,  he  set  off. 

Somewhere  In  the  background  a  man, 
who  had  been  watching  his  movements, 
turned  away,  laughing  silently,  and 
filling  his  pipe. 

A  great  trout  rose  to  the  fly  in  the 
hay-fleld  pool,  and  ran  the  line  up- 
stream till  he  broke  It.  The  ploughman 
swore  deeply  and  stamped  on  the 
ground  with  aggravation.  His  blood 
was  up,  and  he  prepared  for  battle. 
Carefully,  skilfully  he  flshed,  with 
every  nerve  on  tension  and  ever- watch- 
ful eyes.  Meanwhile  miles  off  In  the 
town  the  bustle  went  on,  but  the  eager 
flsherman  by  the  river  heeded  It  not. 


Late  in  the  evening,  Just  at  the 
darkening,  a  flgure  arrayed  in  Sunday 
clothes,  but  all  wet  and  mud-stained, 
came  up  the  road  to  the  farm.  Over  his 
shoulder  he  carried  a  rod,  and  in  one 
hand  a  long  string  of  noble  trout.  But 
the  expression  on  his  face  was  not 
triumphant;  a  settled  melancholy  over- 


spread his  countenance,  and  he  groaned 
as  he  walked. 

Mephlstopheles  stood  by  the  garden 
gate,  smoking  and  surveying  his  fields. 
A  well-satisfied  smile  hovered  about  his 
mouth,  and  his  air  was  the  air  of  one 
well  at  ease  with  the  world. 

**Weel,  I  see  ye've  had  guid  sport," 
said  he  to  the  melancholy  Faust. 
"By  the  by,  I  didna  notice  ye  in  the 
toun.  And  losh!  man,  what  In  the 
warld  have  ye  dune  to  your  guid  claes?" 

The  other  made  no  answer.  Slowly 
he  took  the  rod  to  pieces  and  strapped 
It  up;  he  took  the  fiy-book  from  his 
pocket;  he  selected  two  fish  from  the 
heap;  and  laid  the  whole  before  the 
farmer. 

"There  ye  are,"  said  he,  "and  I'm 
verra  much  obleeged  to  ye  for  your 
kindness."  But  his  tone  was  one  of 
desperation  and  not  of  gratitude;  and 
his  face,  as  he  went  onward,  was  a 
study  in  eloquence  repressed. 


From  The  New  Review. 
TRADITIONS  OF  THE  FIJIANS. 

The  Sacred  Mountain  of  Nakauvau- 
dra— the  Pandauus  Tree— so  called  from 
the  hut  first  built  there  by  the  an- 
cestor god,  Dengel,  the  father  of  the 
race— Is  at  once  the  Olympus  and  the 
Orcus  of  the  FlJlans.  There,  in  a  cave, 
Dengel  lies  colled  In  serpent  form,  rest- 
ing from  his  Titan  battle  with  his 
grandsons.  When  he  turns  his  mighty 
colls  the  earth  trembles.  From  the 
tree  stump  near  the  cave  mouth  burst 
the  great  fountain  that  deluged  the 
world,  and  swept  away  his  rebel  sub- 
jects to  the  westward.  Hither  come 
the  Spirits  of  the  Dead  to  prepare  for 
their  last  leap  Into  the  western  ocean. 
An  old  saga  relates  the  coming  of  the 
man  Dengel,  In  the  first  canoe  to  reach 
FIJI  from  the  west,  for  the  mythology 
of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  if  not  of 
all  races  of  mankind.  Is  traditional  his- 
tory. Plainly  the  father  who,  being 
alive,  had  ruled  the  whole  joint  family, 
and  ordered  every  detail  in  the  daily 
life  of  every  member  of  it,  could  not 
have  ceased  to  watch"  over  them  be- 
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cause  a  day  had  come  wben  his  voice 
was  heard  no  more.  If  they  did  the 
things  of  which  he  had  disapproved, 
punishment  would  surely  overtake 
them:  the  crops  would  fail,  a  hurri- 
cane unroof  the  hut,  a  flood  sweep 
away  the  canoes.  He  watched  over  his 
children:  if  their  nets  were  full,  it  was 
he  who  had  led  the  fish  to  them;  if 
they  vanquished  thei**  'enemies,  it  was 
that  be  had  strengthened  their  arms 
in  response  to  their  prayers  and  offer- 
ings. His  descendants  in  the  purest 
line  owned  something  of  his  godhead, 
claimed  something  of  the  worship  and 
service  due  to  him,  were  set  within  the 
pale  of  the  to&u,  and  might  not  be 
disobeyed,  or  even  touched,  without 
evoking  the  wrath  of  the  unseen.  As 
the  tiibe  multiplied,  the  Common  An- 
cestor rose  step  by  step  in  godhead, 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  lesser  gods, 
his  own  descendants.  The  poet  glossed 
his  life  history  with  heroic  incidents, 
magnifying  his  stature,  his  strength, 
his  deeds  until  he  took  a  colossal,  elu« 
sive  human  shape.  The  mythology  of 
Polynesia  is  a  study  in  miniature  of 
the  genesis  of  all  religions. 

But  the  Shades  do  not  climb  the 
rugged  sides  of  the  Sacred  Mountain 
because  their  gods  dwell  thereupon, 
but  rather  because  it  is  the  high  land 
on  which  the  fathers  of  their  race  set 
foot  when  they  landed  from  the  west- 
ward. In  nearly  every  island  in  the 
South  Seas  there  is  a  spot  whence  the 
Shades  of  the  Dead  leap  into  the  ocean 
to  be  ferried  over  to  the  Spirit  World. 
These  jumping-ofT  places  (Thombo 
thombo)    are   steep   clifTs    facing  the 


place  whence,  tradition  says,  the  race 
originally  came— a  place  where  the  air 
is  warmer,  the  yams  are  larger,  the 
earth  is  more  fruitful,  the  life  more 
easy.  The  land  of  their  origin  is  the 
goal  of  the  Shades  after  death,  and  if 
they  seem  to  tarry  on  the  way,  it  is 
because  their  haven  is  so  remote,  and 
the  dangers  of  the  road  are  so  obvious, 
that  the  mind  does  not  care  to  follow 
them  beyond  their  arrival  at  the  leap- 
ing-place.  Is  the  Polsmeslan  heaven  an 
unnatural  creation?  We  make  a  para- 
dise ourselves  of  our  old  home.  Emi- 
grant Englishmen  never  tire  of  telling 
their  children  of  the  wonders  and  de- 
lights of  "home**  as  contrasted  with 
the  poverty  of  their  adopted  country. 
If  Canadians  or  South  Africans  had 
no  beliefs  concerning  a  future  state, 
and  knew  nothing  of  England  but  what 
their  fathers  had  told  them,  England 
would  have  come  to  be  a  mysterious 
paradise,  where  their  souls  would  Jour- 
ney after  death,  and  their  Jumplng-ofT 
place  would  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  or  the  Orange  River.  In 
Fiji  every  island  has  its  "Jumping-ofT 
place,"  most  of  them  pointing  back  to 
Nakauvandra,  whence  the  effluent  of 
immigration  reached  them.  Every  dis- 
trict on  the  main  island  has  its  own 
Path  of  the  Shades  by  which  the  Spirits 
travel  to  the  mountain.  The  traditions 
of  each  tribe  vary  with  the  features  of 
the  country  traversed  by  its  path;  but 
the  main  incidents  are  the  same,  and 
therefore  it  is  fair  to  take  the  Spirit 
Path  of  the  tribes  in  the  delta  of  the 
Rewa  as  a  fair  specimen  of  a  Melane- 
sim  Book  of  the  Dead. 


The  Greenland  Birch.— The  midget  of 
the  whole  tree  family  is  the  Greenland 
birch.  It  is  a  perfect  tree  in  every  sense 
of  that  term,  and  lives  its  allotted  number 
of  years  (from  seventy-five  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty),  just  as  other  species  of 
the  great  birch  family  do,  although  its 
height,  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, seldom  exceeds  ten  inches.    Whole 


blufb  of  the  east  and  south-east  coast  of 
Greenland  are  covered  with  ••thickets" 
of  this  diminutive  species  of  woody  plant, 
and  in  many  places,  where  the  soil  is  un- 
commonly poor  and  frozen  from  eight  to 
ten  months  a  year,  a  ''forest"  of  these 
trees  will  fiourish  for  half  a  century  with* 
out  growing  to  a  height  exceeding  four 
inches.  » 
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NEW  RAYS. 

Will  men  still  say  the  light  is  good, 
When  nothing  lies  from  it  concealed; 

When,  thrown  on  living  flesh  and  blood, 
It  shows  a  skeleton  revealed? 

We  aye  have  loved  the  softened  rays 
Which  will  not  let  ns  see  too  much, 

Bnt  wrap,  as  in  a  kindly  haze, 
The  things  that  shrink   from   hnman 
touch. 

We  hide  our  skeletons  away 

When   they   have   played   their   living 
part. 
And  shut  them  from  the  light  of  day 

Within  the  twilight  of  the  heart 

And  all  the  wrongs  that  shock  and  shame 
Our  tender  feeling  or  our  pride— 

The  sullied  honor,  tarnished  name- 
In  dim  forgetfulness  we  hide. 

But  now  we  dread  lest  some  fierce  beam 
More  strong  than  our  resistance  prove, 

And  make  us  look  where  only  seem 
Unlovely  relics  of  our  love. 

And  yet,  it  may  be,  we  were  wise 
To  welcome  each  new  ray  of  light, 

And  face  with  frank,  courageous  eyes, 
What  now  we  bury  out  of  sight. 

*Ti8  not,  perchance,  true  self-control, 

Nor  any  part  of  charity, 
To  shut  the  windows  of  the  soul 

'Gainst  all  we  do  not  choose  to  see. 

New  light,  which  shines  on  earth,  may 
tell 

How  brighter  rays,  which  shine  above. 
Can  touch  the  lowest  depths  of  hell, 

Yet  touch  with  tender  tints  of  love. 

Chambers' Journal.  C.  J.  BODKN. 


SILENCE. 

Be  still:  the  crown  of  life  is  silentness. 

Give  thou  a  quiet  hour  to  each  long  day. 
Too  much  of  time  we  spend  in  profitless 

And  foolish  talk— too  little  do  we  say. 

If  thou  wouldst  gather  words  that  shall 
avail. 
Learning  a  wisdom  worthy  to  express, 
Leave  for  a  while  thy  chat  and  empty 
tale — 
Study  the  golden  speech  of  silentness. 

Academy.  ARTHUR  L.  Salmon. 


TO  THE  FIRST  CELANDINE. 

Ere  the  sweet  thrush  attuned  its  speckled 
throat. 
Or  ere  the   blackbird's   thrilling  song 
was  heard. 
My  eager  glance  thy  golden  petals  caught. 
And  I  was  strangely  stirred. 

The  buds  upon  the  thorn  were  scarcely 
seen. 
Nor  had  the  fiuttering  lark  essayed  to 
sing, 
When  thou  appeared'st  amid  the  quick- 
ening green, 
A  solitary  thing. 

Lured  into  bloom  by  one  brief  sunny  day. 
Thy  fieeting  life,  alas!  must  soon  be  o*er; 
But  'tis  thy  honored  lot  to  lead  the  way 
For  countless  millions  more. 

Thou  art  the  herald  of  a  lovely  race; 
But  though  'tis  thine  to  die  ere  storms 
are  stilled. 
Thou  mayest  depart  contented  from  thy 
place. 
Thy  mission  all  fulfilled. 

Thou  canst  not  live  to  see  the  spring  un- 
fold; 
Nor  view  the  glory  of  a  vernal  day; 
Thou  canst  not  linger,  blooming,  to  be- 
hold 
The  crowning  wealth  of  May. 

Yet  thine  is  but  the  lot  of  such  as  lead 

Onward  to  glorious  periods,  alone, 
Of  such  as  in  the  battle  fight  and  bleed. 
And  die  at  victory's  dawn. 

Sam  Wood. 


SEEDTIME. 

So\T  thou  thy  seed; 
Glad  is  the  light  of  Spring— the  sun  is 
glowing. 

Do  thou  thy  deed: 
Who  knows  when  flower  or  deed  shall 
cease  its  growing? 

Thy  seed  may  be 
Bearer  of  thousands  scattered  far  and 
near; 

Eternity 
May  feel  the  impress  of  the  deed  done 
here. 

Sunday  Magazine.    ARTHUR  L.  SALMON. 


CkUdren  Yesterday  and  To-day. 
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From  The  Quarterly  ReTiew. 
GHILDBJEN  YESTERDAY  AND  TO-DAY.i 

'^Nieht  bloss  der  Stolz  des  Menschen 
ffUlt  den  Ranm  mit  Geistem,  mlt 
gehelmnissYollen  Kr&ften,  auch  f tir  ein 
lebend  Herz  ist  die  gemeine  Natur  zu 
eng,  mid  tiefere  Bedeutung  llegt  in 
dem  Mfthrchen  meiner  Kinderjahre,  ale 
in  der  Wahrheit,  die  das  Leben  lebrt,'" 
So  speaks  Schiller  by  the  mouth  of 
Max  Piccolomini  in  his  "Wallenstein/' 
and  they  are  words  of  eternal  wisdom. 
The  mind  and  the  memory  in  early 
youth  are  susceptible  as  meltng  wax 
to  OYon  f ugitlYe  impressions,  and  any- 
thing that  lays  firm  hold  of  the  fancy 
must  leaYe  an  indelible  mark,  and  may 
possibly  shape  an  existence.  What 
sends  so  many  boys  of  all  classes  to 
sea,  in  spite  of  the  parental  warnings, 
and  the  assurance,  generally  amount- 
ing to  couYictlon,  of  the  sorrows  await- 
ing the  noYice?  The  inz_ate  spirit  of 
adYenture  has  been  nursed  on  sea-tales 
from  the  sagas  of  marauding  sea-kings 
down  to  the  battle  of  the  Nile  and 
Trafalgar:  the  boy  has  cherished  his 
fancy  on  Cooper  and  Michael  Scott  and 
Marryat;  he  rcYels  in  the  dashing  deeds 
of  the  buccaneers,  and  has  OYen  a 
shamefaced  admiration  for  such  chiY- 
alrous  pirates  as  the  Red  RoYer  or 
Adderfang;  he  looks  at  all  in  ro»  3  color 
and  little  in  shadow.  He  will  see  a 
world  of  strange  countries,  and  make 
acquaintance  with  marvellous  customs; 

*  ^  1.  Sandford  and  Merton.     By  Thomas  Day. 
Three  toIb.    178a-B&. 

2.  Evenixigs  at  Home.  By  Dr.  John  Aikln  and 
Mrs.  Barbanld.    Six  toU.    1792-96. 

3.  The  Story  of  the  Bobioi.  By  Mrt .  Trimmer. 
New  edition.    17«S. 

4.  The  History  of  the  Fairohild  Family.  By 
Mn.  Sherwood.    New  edition.    Circa  1788. 

5.  The  Parents'  Assistant.  By  Maria  Edge- 
worth.    Kew  edition.    1796. 

And  many  others. 

*  The  words  are  thus  rendered  by  Coleridge  :— 

"'TIS  not  merely 
The  hnman  being's  pride  that  peoples  spaoe 
With  life  and  mystical  predominance; 
Since  likewise  for  the  stricken  heart  of  Lore 
This  Tisible  nature  and  this  common  world 
Is  all  too  narrow;  yea,  a  deeper  import 
Lurkt  in  the  legend  told  my  youthful  years, 
Than  He$  Mpon  that  truth  we  live  to  leam.** 

(Wallenstein,  Part  II.  The  Piccolomini, 

Act  Ul.  so.  2.) 


even  the  thrilling  narratiYOS  of  terrible 
catastrophes  a  3  rather  IncentiYes  than 
deterrents,  for  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
saved  in  the  boats,  and  may  be  cast 
up  to  play  the  Crusoe  on  some  en- 
chanted island.  It  does  not  occur  to 
him  that  Defoe  and  his  imitators  take 
care  to  supply  their  castaways  with 
the  stores  of  a  well-found  ship;  and 
that  for  one  man  who  has  been  snatched 
from  death  by  a  miracle,  many  scores 
haYe  gone  straight  to  the  bottom  or 
surYiYed  for  lingering  tortures.  So  at 
the  present  moment  more  stringent 
legislation  is  contemplated  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  cheap  sensational  lit- 
erature which  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  police  courts  and  fill  the  prisons. 
The  most  experienced  judges  and  mag- 
istrates haYe  expressed  their  couyIc- 
tions  that  many  a  Jack  Sheppard  in 
embryo  might  have  betaken  himself  to 
an  honest  trade  and  grown  up  a  valu- 
able member  of  society,  had  he  not 
been  demoralized  by  the  desire  to  em- 
ulate the  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Newgate  Calendar. 

These,  no  doubt,  are  extreme  illus- 
trations. Our  girls  do  not  go  to  sea, 
nor  are  the  boys  of  the  upper  orders 
seduced  into  bloodshed  and  burglary. 
But,  looking  at  the  matter  in  its  lighter 
aspects,  the  same  principle  still  holds 
good.  The  mind  is  formed  by  its  intel- 
lectual food,  and  the  chief  element  of 
success  in  instruction  consists  in  mak- 
ing education  at  once  enjoyable  and 
beneficial.  Recreation  is  not  only  to  be 
sought  in  dancing  or  out-of-door  games, 
excellent  and  even  indispensable  as 
they  are  in  their  place;  it  ought  to  be 
made  an  essential  part  of  study.  The 
lively  imagination,  never  more  realis- 
tically and  dramatically  active  than  in 
the  nursery  or  schoolroom,  should  be 
stimulated  and  guided.  Read  the  life 
of  any  distinguished  man  or  woman, 
and  we  shall  see  that  in  the  choice  of 
books  from  earliest  childhood  they 
showed  decided  predilections.  Omniv- 
orous readers  they  may  have  been 
where  books  were  scarce,  but  at  least 
they  knew  exactly  what  pleased  them; 
and  we  almost  invariably  find  that  their 
future  career,  when  they  were  free  to 
shape  it,  was  the  reflection  of  those 
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pronounced  early  tastes.  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  Macaulay  were  prodigies  of 
infantile  precocity  in  studies  philosoph- 
ical and  historical.  The  one  and  the 
other,  with  their  comprehensive  grasp, 
were  bom  to  be  omniscient  and  toler- 
ably accurate.  Kinglake,  who  devoted 
the  best  part  of  a  long  life  to  the  mon- 
umental story  of  a  war-episode— a  story 
which  had  become  ancient  history,  long 
ere  he  finished  it— was  nursed  upon 
Homer  in  his  mother's  boudoir,  and 
devoured  all  books  on  military  subjects. 
So  David  Oopperfleld,  the  future  nov- 
elist, found  a  treasure  in  "the  blessed 
little  room"  at  the  Rookery,  where  he 
forgot  his  troubles  when  immersed  in 
Fielding  and  Smollett,  in  Cervantes. 
Le  Sage,  and  Defoe.  We  venture  to 
say  that  many  of  his  duller  seniors 
would  have  found  parts  of  those  clas- 
sical masterpieces  exceedingly  stiff 
reading.  To  the  bright  young  enthu- 
siast they  were  touched  everywhere  by 
the  enchanter's  wand;  and  in  the  world 
of  fancy  into  which  they  transported 
him,  he  was  to  live  and  move  and  have 
his  being. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  the  day  to  con- 
gratulate our  children  on  their  singular 
good  fortune  in  having  been  bom  some 
sixty  years  later  than  their  grandparents. 
If  comparative  luxury  with  far  greater 
indulgences  be  an  unmixed  good,  there 
is  no  denying  the  proposition.  Whether 
they  are  better  or  even  happier,  are 
questions  less  easily  answered.  The 
old-fashioned  discipline  was  one  of 
Spartan  severity— for  obvious  reasons. 
Children  were  treated  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  their  fathers  and 
mothers  before  them.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  glance  at  the  contrasts  be- 
twe^i  those  ascetic  times  and  the  pres- 
ent. Social  and  domestic  England  had 
changed  but  little  since  the  Revolution. 
Communication,  no  doubt,  had  greatly 
Improved,  but  it  was  still  slow,  costly, 
and  precarious.  Isolation,  even  in  con- 
siderable towns,  was  the  prevailing 
rule,  and  the  remoter  country  districts 
were  shrouded  in  benighted  darkness. 
The  metropolis  was  a  dty  sui  generis, 
and  the  Londoner  was  regarded  with 
awe  by  the  rustics  as  a  foreigner  of 
strange  experiences.     There   were   no 


railways  to  instigate  a  craving  for  per- 
petual movement.  The  shortest  Jour- 
ney was  a  matter  of  serious  thought 
and  not  to  be  undertaken  lightly.  For 
days  on  the  great  roads  the  intending 
traveller  might  have  to  wait  for  the 
chance  of  a  seat  on  the  stage-coach, 
or  the  opportunity  of  a  return  post- 
chaise.  The  sovereign  of  those  days 
would  have  thought  it  an  Arabian 
Nights'  dream,  had  he  been  told  that 
one  of  his  proximate  successors  would 
spend  a  good  part  of  the  year  at  a 
castle  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Old 
Farmer  George  lived  in  peaceful  con- 
tent between  the  slopes  of  Windsor 
and  the  beach  at  Weymouth,  as  the 
gayer  Regent  divided  his  time  between 
Carlton  House  and  Brighton  Pavilion. 
George  III.  was  an  affectionate  and  in- 
deed a  doting  father,  but  in  Madame 
d'Arblay's  memoirs  we  hear  much  of 
the  ceremonial  reverence  with  which 
h<^  was  treated  by  his  daughters  in  the 
quiet  domestic  circle. 

That  patriarchal  fashion  of  govern- 
ment prevailed  everywhere,  and  the 
distance  between  old  and  young  was 
reverentially  observed.  We  doubt  not 
that  wives  could  twist  husbands  round 
their  fingers,  or  that  a  winning  daugh- 
ter, when  she  came  to  years  of  discre- 
tion, knew  very  well  how  to  get  her 
own  way.  We  know  that  sons  would 
break  loose  from  paternal  control,  and 
burden  the  family  properties  by  deal- 
ing in  reversions  and  post-obits— none 
the  less  that  they  have  been  severely 
bitted  and  curbed.  But  as  children 
they  were  trained  to  show  something 
like  Oriental  deference  to  their  parents: 
they  acquiesced  contentedly  as  matters 
of  course  in  the  homely  fare  and  the 
rigorous  discipline.  In  the  stricter 
households  they  stood  up  in  the  pa- 
rental presence  till  they  had  formal 
permission  to  be  seated.  They  punc- 
tiliously addressed  the  house-father  as 
Sir,  and  their  mother  as  Madam.  There 
was  no  lack  of  love,  but  certainly  there 
was  no  coddling.  Venerable  ladies  who 
have  in  some  way  made  their  mark, 
have  been  falling  into  the  fashion  of 
writing  autobiographies.  Perhaps  on 
the  principle  of  forsan  et  9ugc  oHm,  etc., 
they  all  linger  fondly  on  their  child- 
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hood     and     girlhood,     giving     many 
curious  and  suggestive  details.    Their 
wardrobes,  at  the  best,  were  wonder- 
fully   limited.     A    single    frock    for 
great  occasions  sufficed  for  their  sim- 
ple wants.     They  wore  cotton   stuJTs 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  were  in- 
dulged with  little  in  the  way  of  warm 
underclothing.    They  dressed  in  flreless 
garrets,  and  dispensed  with  washing 
if  they  could  not  break  the  frozen  water 
in  the  pitchers.     We  have  spoken  of 
the  single  gala  dress,  and  with  regard 
to  that  ^  there  is  a  story  told  by  Miss 
Sinclair  in  her  ^'Holiday  House,''  which 
shows  how   little  attention  was  paid 
to  Juvenile  coquetry.    A  perverse  child, 
engaged  to  an  afternoon  party,  slips 
into  a  stream,  soaking  that  only  dress. 
Her  hopes  of  pleasure  were  high,  so 
the  disappointment  was  severe.    But, 
little  as  she  deserved  it,  she  escapes 
retributive  justice,  and  a  good  genius 
comes   to  the  rescue   in  a  managing 
woman     who     dries     and    irons     the 
drenched  garment.    Our  contemporary 
story-tellers    are    sensational    enough, 
but  no  one  of  them  would  hazard  an 
episode  so  extravagant.    It  is  unimag- 
inable that  any  tiny  woman  of  the  day 
would  submit  herself  in  such  attire  to 
disparaging  criticism.    Mortified  vanity 
would  turn  the  gaiety  to  gall,  and  sor- 
row in  solitude  would  be  a  thousand 
times  preferable. 

A  century  ago,  or  even  much  later, 
the  young  folks  had  to  take  their 
chance  of  fair  health;  and  parents  from 
sheer  force  of  custom  acquiesced  in  the 
survival  of  the  strongest.  In  many 
cases  they  could  hardly  help  them- 
selves. The  nearest  doctor  may  have 
lived  many  miles  from  the  sequestered 
hall  or  lonely  rectory.  He  was  seldom 
sent  for,  except  in  extreme  emergency, 
and  probably  his  education  was  incom- 
plete and  his  knowledge  elementary. 
As  the  village  farrier  prescribed  for  the 
horses  and  cattle,  so  the  children  were 
dosed  by  a  rule  of  thumb  from  the 
shelves  of  the^ store-room.  There  was 
no  coming  to  London  for  consultation 
with  specialists,  when  the  ailing  heir 
or  a  favorite  daughter  showed  symp- 
toms of  a  serious  internal  aliment. 
There  was  no  wintering  in  southern 


climates.  The  invalid  either  pulled 
through  somehow,  or  died  and  was 
deeply  lamented.  Indeed,  new  and 
deadly  diseases  seem  either  to  have 
been  developed  by  unfamiliar  luxury 
or  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  med- 
ical science.  Our  grandfathers  had 
never  heard  of  diphtheria,  and  they 
called  a  cold  a  cold.  Bacilli,  bacteria, 
and  microbes  had  not  been  imagined. 
As  for  the  colds  and  chills,  they  must 
have  been  common  enough.  When 
Tom  Brown,  the  only  son  of  an  affluent 
Berkshire  squire,  went  from  London  to 
Rugby,  he  was  roused  at  Islington  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  take  his 
seat  on  the  roof  of  the  coach.  It  was 
a  bitter  frost,  but,  with  his  feet  dan- 
gling above  the  straw,  his  sole  wrap 
was  a  tightly-buttoned  Petersham 
great-coat.  Nowadays  our  petted  dar- 
lings travel  to  Rugby  and  Eton  in 
cushioned  first-class  carriages,  with 
foot-warm«rs  and  railway  rugs. 

Probably   the  young  people   of   the 
olden  time  owed  their  immunity  from 
serious  illness  to  the  rough  but  whole- 
some fare,  which  hardened  robust  con- 
stitutions.   The  schoolboys,  when  they 
clubbed  their  pocket  money  for  stealthy 
feasts  in  the   bedrooms,   were   by  no 
means  sybarites.     Very  simple  delica- 
cies contented  them.    When  Charlotte 
BrontS  went  to  the  school  at  Cowan's 
Bridge,  which  she  has  immortalized  as 
Lowood  in  "Jane  Byre,"  only  lU.  was 
paid  for  her  board  and  lodging.    The 
school  was  exclusively  for  the  daugh- 
ters of  clergymen;  but  save  for  some 
scraps  of  meat  at  dinner,  the  girls,  like 
the  early  Edinburgh  reviewers,  were 
nourished  upon  oatmeal.     It  may  be 
said  that  that  institution  was  cheap  and 
charitable,   but   the   reminiscences   of 
Miss  MacDonnell,  the  daughter  of  the 
high-born  chief  of  Glengarry,  refer  to 
much  the  same  period.     In  the  rude 
but  hospitable  Highland  halls  on  the 
banks  of  Lioch  Oich,  there  was  a  pro- 
fusion of  venison  and  salmon,  of  muir 
fowl  and  wild  fowl;  yet,  apparently  on 
principle,  the  girls  were  fed,  like  the 
pensionnairea   of   Cowan's   Bridge,    on 
porridge  and  oat-cake,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  swallow  their  unsavory  ra- 
tions,   whether   they   liked   it   or   no. 
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When  they  were  taken  to  spend  the 
winter  at  Perth,  what  they  chiefly 
looked  forward  to  was  indulgence  In 
loaf  bread.  As  to  dress,  the  children 
of  the  proudest  of  chieftains  wore 
gowns  of  dark  cotton  and  sandals  of 
half-dressed  deerskin.  Miss  MacDon- 
nell  adds,  howeyer,  that  they  seldom 
caught  cold  and  never  expected  to  do 
80.  Now,  somehow,  the  children  are 
always  catching  cold,  and  are  being 
perpetually  ordered  to  some  health  re- 
sort for  change  of  air.  Now  they  are 
introduced  to  society  almost  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  talk,  and  are  taught 
to  look  forward  to  rounds  of  dissipa- 
tion at  the  high  festivals  of  Christmas 
and  Easter-tide.  Now,  while  as  yet  in 
nursery  or  schoolroom,  they  are  initi- 
ated in  all  the  coquetries  of  feminine 
costume.  They  go  to  fancy  dances  in 
the  silks  and  brocades  of  Venetian 
dames  or  Oriental  sultanas.  They 
rustle  in  stately  procession  up  the  aisles 
of  fashionable  churches  as  juvenile 
bridesmaids;  and  even  unfortunate 
small  boys,  who  would  be  far  happier 
if  they  were  bird-nesting  or  playing 
football,  masquerade  in  lace  and  satin 
as  mediaeval  pages. 

Of  course  the  doctor  follows  in  the 
train  of  the  confectioner  and  cook;  and 
If  medicine  cannot  tide  over  the  trouble, 
the  services  of  undertaker  and  sexton 
must  be  called  in.  Thirty  years  ago, 
in  the  regime  of  the  Second  Empire, 
our  sarcastic  caricaturists  were  fond 
of  taking  for  subjects  the  overdressed 
small  men  and  women  In  the  Champs 
Elys^s  and  the  gardens  of  the  Tuil- 
eries.  Now  their  counterparts  may  be 
seen  every  day  In  the  London  parks 
and  on  the  promenades  of  Brighton  or 
Bournemouth.  As  for  the  Americans, 
where  the  aristocracy  is  an  aristocracy 
of  wealth,  they  have  gone  ahead  of  the 
old  country,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Sweetmeats,  and  especially 
candy,  prematurely  sow  the  seeds  of 
the  indigestion  which  is  subsequently^ 
developed  among  business  men  by  hur- 
ried meals  and  heavy  bar-drinking. 
And  the  blooming  maidens  who  are  to 
come  husband  hunting  to  Europe,  with 
Saratoga  trunks  filled  with  the  tri- 
umphs of  milliner  and  mantua-maker, 


have  carte  hlanche  with  the  transatlan- 
tic Worths  while  still  In  the  schoolroom. 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  "Poganuc  Peo- 
ple," eminently  realistic  as  it  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  at  the  time,  is  now 
but  a  memory  of  the  vanished  past. 
Never  again,  even  In  the  woodland  soli- 
tudes of  Massachusetts,  will  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  well-to-do  minister,  living  in 
the  most  select  rural  society,  be  en- 
couraged in  such  unsophisticated  tastes 
and  reared  with  such  uncompromising 
simplicity. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  influences  of 
ever-increasing  wealth  and  of  a  more 
refined  and  fastidious  civilization  are 
irresistible;  but  that  the  growth  of  lux- 
ury is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
yet  more  rapid  progress  of  intellectual 
activity.  The  body  may  have  suffered, 
but  the  mind  must  gain.  We  know  not 
how  that  may  be,  but  we  doubt  whether 
the  marvellous  multiplication  of  books 
for  the  young  has  increased  the  sum  of 
juvenile  enjoyment  There  is  nothing 
like  habitual  privation  for  giving  a  zest 
to  unfamiliar  pleasure;  nor  can  any- 
thing be  more  delightful  to  a  bright  and 
imaginative  child  than  the  surprise  of 
some  strange  and  novel  sensation. 
When  Tom  Brown  took  that  cold  night 
drive  to  Rugby,  he  consoled  himself  for 
his  sufferings  by  the  thought  that  he 
was  enduring  with  the  courage  of  a 
Briton.  None  the  less  did  he  enjoy  the 
change  from  purgatory  to  paradise, 
when  ushered  into  the  cosy  inn  parlor, 
with  its  blazing  fire  and  its  well-spread 
breakfast  table.  So,  too,  when  books 
were  few  and  far  between,  the  advent 
of  a  new  and  good  one  marked  an  era 
in  the  receptive  juvenile  memory.  It 
is  difllcult  to  realize  the  intellectual 
destitution  towards  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury. There  were  a  few  libraries  in 
great  houses,  where  some  scholarly  and 
wealthy  landowner  had  indulged  his 
cultivated  tastes.  Like  a  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe  or  a  Lord  Spencer,  he  had  been 
more  or  less  of  a  bibliomaniac,  and  had 
engaged  the  services  of  such  agents  as 
Snuffy  Davy,  with  the  scent  of  a  sleuth- 
hound  and  the  snap  of  a  bulldog.  Hfs 
successors  lamented  the  vain  extrava- 
gance, and  added  nothing  to  the  useless 
collection.    For  the  most  part.  In  the 
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homes  of  the  rural  gentry  and  of  the 
middle  classes,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  there  were  n  score  or  two  of 
dusty  volumes  on  the  shelves.  Prob- 
ably they  were  either  theological  trea- 
tises and  books  of  sermons,  or  standard 
authorities  on  venerle  and  domestic 
matters.  The  elders  of  the  household 
seldom  disturbed  them.  They  had  for- 
gotten eversrthing  they  might  have 
picked  up  at  school  as  to  matters  which 
did  not  immediately  concern  them. 
They  were  engrossed  In  every-day 
cares  and  occupations.  The  talk  at 
table  was  of  markets,  bullocks,  and 
wheat;  of  depression  in  trade  and  the 
insubordination  of  the  working  hands, 
who  were  fighting  on  a  starvation  wage 
against  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
In  those  days  an  intelligent  and  im- 
aginative child  found  neither  sympathy 
nor  suitable  intellectual  food.  Snuobed 
by  his  parents  When  he  asked  foolish 
questions,  terrorized  by  schoolmasters 
and  teachers  who  held  him  hard  and 
fast  to  the  elementary  routine,  he  was 
throwA  back  upon  himself  and  his  own 
resources.  It  was  as  a  fountain  gush- 
ing in  the  desert  when  he  chanced  upon 
anything  he  really  enjoyed.  The  Bible 
with  the  Apocrypha— an  unfailing  re- 
source—was to  be  found  in  every  house. 
He  delighted  in  the  thriUing  narratives 
of  the  Old  Testament;  in  the  pictures 
of  the  hospitable  Patriarchs  welcoming 
angels  to  their  tents;  in  the  hard  fight- 
ing between  Israel  and  the  surrounding 
nations;  in  the  heroic  and  Homeric  ex- 
ploits of  the  Samsons  and  Jephthahs; 
in  the  hairbreadth  escapes  of  the  poet- 
warrior,  who,  as  an  outlaw  before  he 
came  to  the  kingdom,  anticipated  in 
treeless  Palestine  the  feats  of  Robin 
Hood  and  Rob  Roy.  Next  to  the  Bible 
in  many  households,  and  notably 
among  the  Nonconformists,  was  Bun- 
yan,  or  Foxe's  "Book  of  Martyrs."  The 
sufferings  of  the  sturdy  witnesses  for 
the  truth  had  a  repulsive  fascination 
for  him,  and  he  shuddered  delightfully 
at  the  abominations  of  cruelty  when 
the  martyrs  tied  to  the  stake  were  friz- 
zling over  slow  fires.  His  fancy  was 
kindled  by  those  flames  of  Smithfield, 
and  his  imagination  was  quickened  by 
the    biblical    romance.     But    beyond 


these,  and  in  the  way  of  congenial  sec- 
ular literature,  there  was  seldom  any- 
thing within  his  reach.  There  were 
stray  volumes  of  the  old  English  bal- 
lads; there  were  some  twopenny  chap- 
books,  containing  in  black  letter  the 
veritable  history  of  '^The  Babes  in  the 
Wood"  and  *'01d  Mother  Goose."  And, 
besides  these,  perhaps  the  only  ro- 
mances in  very  exceptional  circulation 
were  the  '^Arabian  Nights"  and  "Rob- 
inson Crusoe."  As  for  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  the  first  translation  from  the 
French  made  its  appearance  in  En« 
gland  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  But 
we  may  conceive  that  seniors  of  cm  illit- 
erate and  prosaic  generation  regarded 
these  absurd  extravagances  with  su- 
preme contempt  and  indifference,  sel- 
dom squandering  their  money  on  such 
crackbrained  folly:  so  that  the  "Nights" 
were  practically  non-existent;  and  as 
for  the  sale  of  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  the 
ingenious  author  had  overreached  him- 
self. The  men  into  whose  hands  it 
came,  accepted  it  as  a  veritable  frag- 
ment of  biography,  like  the  memoirs 
of  Captain  Carleton  or  the  life  of 
Colonel  Jack,  and  they  dismissed  the 
experiences  of  the  shipwrecked  mar- 
iner as  trivial,  prolix,  and  irrelevant. 

But  the  renaissance  of  English  let- 
ters in  the  golden  age  of  Queen  Anne 
was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  new  birth 
in  juvenile  literature.  The  interval 
between  the  periods  was  prolonged,  for 
the  new  idea  as  to  education  had  been 
ripening  slowly.  The  poets,  the  essay- 
ists, the  pamphleteers,  and  the  histo- 
rians, in  emulous  pursuit  of  fame  and 
fortune,  had  been  writing  for  people 
of  mature  intelligence.  They  were  am- 
bitious of  the  praise  of  the  critics,  or 
they  desired  to  win  place  and  favor 
from  the  ministers  who  governed  the 
State.  We  remember  how  Johnson 
sneered  at  Goldsmith  for  condescend- 
ing to  trivial  talk  in  his  fables;  but 
Goldsmith,  with  his  boyish  playfulness 
of  fancy  and  his  wise  disregard  of  dig- 
nity, was  anticipating  a  school  of 
writers  who  were  to  take  the  nursery 
and  schoolrooms  by  storm.  Formal 
they  were,  although  they  stooped  to 
amuse,  but  Aikin  and  Barbauld,  Trim- 
mer and  Sherwood,  will  still  be  house- 
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hold  words,  when  many  a  temporary 
celebrity  will  be  forgotten  who  had  a 
public  fnneral  in  Westminster  or  St. 
Paul's. 

The  vitality  or  immortality  of  a  book 
is  a  fair  though  rough  test  of  the  talent 
of  the  author.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  genius  and  tal- 
ent; but  we  may  say  that  the  educa- 
tional writers  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
last  century  were  more  than  talented. 
To  the  deliberate  composition  of  unpre- 
tending works  they  brought  a  rare 
combination  of  qualities;  and  if  the 
dead  care  for  posthumous  fame,  they 
must  have  been  rewarded  beyond  their 
utmost  expectations,  for  the  books  that 
were  popular  a  hundred  years  ago  are 
being  reprinted  and  are  selling  largely. 
Genius  apart,  the  secrets  of  their  suc- 
cess appear  to  be  these.  .  They  had 
gathered  considerable  stores  of  various 
information;  they  chanced  to  have  a 
happy  knack  of  communicating  it  pleas- 
antly; they  were  gravely  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  their  responsibility; 
and  they  held  up  ideals  for  generous 
imitation.  Their  writings  have  stood 
the  critical  test  of  time,  of  the  develop- 
ments in  thought  and  the  revolution  in 
manners.  We  often  smile  and  we 
sometimes  laugh,  but  the  laugh  is  sym- 
pathetic and  kindly,  nor  is  it  only  for 
old  associations*  sake  that  we  are  fas- 
cinated by  **The  Story  of  the  Robins*' 
and  the  inimitable  "Evenings  at  Home." 

These  writers  had  no  ordinary  gifts, 
but  they  also  had  no  ordinary  oppor- 
tunity. They  broke  ground  in  fresh 
and  untrodden  fields,  and  let  the  light 
into  dark  chambers  of  ignorance.  Facts 
that  are  now  familiar  to  the  children 
in  our  village  schools  were  then  start- 
ling revelations,  and  a  full  half  of  the 
habitable  globe  was  still  enveloped  in 
doubt  or  mystery.  In  the  best  maps 
the  interior  of  Africa  was  covered  by 
an  "Unexplored"  in  capital  letters. 
Asia,  and  notably  the  Indies,  were  pop- 
ularly associated  with  fabulous  riches. 
All  northern  America  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi  was  abandoned  to  the 
red  man  and  the  bufTalo;  and  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere  few  adventurers 
had  penetrated  beyond  the  fringe  of 
Spanish   and   Portuguese   settlements. 


Communications  by  commerce  were 
chiefly  between  civilized  countries  and 
their  colonies,  and  scientiflc  invention 
was  in  its  infancy.  The  few  well- 
informed  people  who  undertook  to  in- 
struct the  ignorant,  were  as  yet  iike 
children  groping  in  the  twilight.  The 
strange  knowledge  which  had  stimu- 
lated and  gratified  their  curiosity,  had 
made  so  strong  an  impression  on  them- 
selves that  they  could  vividly  impress 
it  upon  others.  Had  they  not  been 
scrupulous,  they  might  have  abused 
the  credulity  of  their  readers  to  any 
extent,  and  with  no  very  great  stretch 
of  conscience  they  might  have  made 
their  travellers'  tales  infinitely  more 
sensational.  As  it  was,  they  were  con- 
tent to  stick  to  the  truth,  and  they 
might  well  be  satisfied  with  the  effects 
they  produced.  The  boys  and  girls  of 
England  were  transported  to  real 
scenes,  as  wonderful  to  them  as  the 
jewelled  palace  of  Aladdin  or  the  treas- 
ure cavern  of  the  Forty  Thieves.  They 
experienced  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  with  the  fur-clad  natives  of 
Greenland  and  the  naked  savages  of 
the  Southern  Pacific.  They  drove  on 
the  reindeer  sledges  with  the  skin-dad 
Laplanders;  they  skated  to  market  with 
dairy  produce  on  the  Dutch  canals; 
they  crossed  the  deserts  on  the  humps 
of  spice-laden  camels;  they  went  into 
ax!ti(m  on  the  backs  of  castled  ele- 
phants; and  they  banqueted  with  Abys- 
sinian Bruce  on  steaks  cut  from  living 
cartle.  Simply  credulous  they  were, 
yet  these  astounding  truths  might  well 
have  staggered  their  unsophisticated 
reason.  But  their  faith  in  their  teach- 
ers was  confirmed  by  entertaining  en- 
lightenment as  to  facts  coming  under 
their  daily  observation,  and  which  they 
could  easily  verify.  The  lessons  which 
were  communicated  in  attractive  form, 
increased  their  pleasures,  developed 
their  latent  tastes,  and  gave  a  new  and 
delightful  zest  to  their  lives. 

They  were  enlightened  by  a  cluster 
of  genial  luminaries.  Day  and  Dr. 
Aikin,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
and  Mrs.  Trimmer  betook  themselves 
to  book-writing  almost  simultaneously. 
The  didactic  story-tellers  were  the  best 
of  friends,  and  seldom  missed  a  chance 
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of  commending  each  other,  though 
doubtless  they  were  animated  by  a 
generous  rivalry.  Earnest  iriends  of 
the  young,  they  were  inspired  by  no 
ignoble  ambition  and  accepted  their 
mission  with  heart  and  soul.  Compar- 
ing them  with  their  successors  of  the 
present  day,  we  remark  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  excellent  materials.  The 
stories  which  are  merely  introduced 
episodically  might  be  expanded  into 
scores  of  our  Christmas  novelettes;  and 
they  had  read,  mused,  and  committed 
to  memory  as  few  of  the  caterers  for 
youth  have  done  in  the  present  day. 

Day's  "Sandf ord  and  Merton"  deserved 
to  be  an  epoch-making  book.  The  in- 
genious author  was  an  enthusiast— a 
crack-brained  enthusiast,  many  people 
might  call  him.  If  he  did  not  kennel, 
like  Diogenes,  in  a  tub,  he  sternly  de- 
clined to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces,  and 
refused  even  to  comb  his  hair.  He 
insisted  on  his  wife  dispensing  with 
servants  and  denied  her  the  Indulgence 
of  music.  In  the  book  he  wrote  for  the 
delectation  of  the  young,  he  carried  the 
principles  of  his  master  Rousseau  to 
an  extreme.  Tet  the  doctrines  of  the 
speculative  idealist  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution could  not  well  be  acclimatized 
in  practical  England,  which,  on  the 
whole,  had  been  fairly  well  governed. 
Day  took  up  his  parable  against  the 
corruption  generated  by  civilization, 
commerce,  and  the  increase  of  riches, 
as  he  indirectly  advocated  that  return 
to  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  un- 
tutored savage  which  the  strong-minded 
Johnson  satirically  reprobated.  Yet,  at 
the  same  time,  he  appealed  to  the  gen- 
erous instincts  of  boyhood,  by  indicat- 
ing the  ideal  of  a  manly  training  in 
the  exercise  of  the  noble  virtues  of 
courage,  self-reliance,  and  liberality. 
Idealist  as  he  was,  it  is  nevertheless 
noteworthy  that  he  addressed  himself 
to  selfish  and  personal  motives,  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  teaching  of  experience 
and  revelation.  Scott,  in  defending  tne 
melancholy  d^noOments  of  some  of  his 
novels,  declares  that  no  worse  lesson 
can  be  taught  to  the  young  than  that 
virtue  invariably  brings  its  reward  in 
this  world.  Day,  on  the  contfury,  as 
if  he  were  bribing  Tommy  and  Harry 


with  the  cakes  he  would  have  them 
contemn,  makes  each  kindly  action 
bring  its  immediate  recompense.  But 
Day  was  essentially  an  unpractical 
dreamer,  whereas  Scott  was  a  man  of 
the  world  and  a  shrewd  student  of 
humanity. 

Harry,  who  by  the  way  could  jttot 
read,  although  the  son  of  a  substantial 
farmer,  until  taught  by  the  good  rector, 
is  a  model  boy.    Like  young  Gilbert  in 
Dumas'  "M6moires  d'un  M6decin,"  he 
is  the  soil  in  which  philosophers  such 
as  Rousseau  love  to  sow.     He  never 
eats  unless  he  is  hungry,  nor  drinks 
unless  he  is  dry.    In  winter  time,  al- 
though we  should  have  fancied  there 
was  no  lack  of  plain  fare  at  the  farm, 
he  goes  supperless  to  bed  that  he  may 
feed  the  starving  birds.    As  for  him- 
self, he  would  dine  with  satisfaction 
on  a  dry  crust,   'though  you  placed 
sweetmeats  and  fruit  and  every  nicety 
in  his  way."    Invited  to  the  luxurious 
table  of  the  wealthy  Mr.  Merton,  he  is 
neither  awed  by  the  state  and  plate, 
nor   silenced  in   the  presence   of   his 
seniors  and  superiors.    Addressed  good- 
naturedly  by  the  host,  the  peasant  boy 
straightway  goes  off  at  full  cock,  and 
it  is  a  veritable  case  of  "babes  and 
sucklings."    He  protests  that  'Ht  is  not 
fit  to  mind  what  we  live  upon,  but  we 
should  take  what  we  can  get  and  be 
contented;  just  as  the  beasts  and  birds 
do,  who  lodge  in  the  open  air  and  live 
upon  herbs  and  need  nothing  but  water, 
and  yet  they  are  strong  and  active  and 
healthy."    Mr.  Merton  does  not  object 
that  the  analogy  is  not  absolute;  that 
cattle  can  sleep  out  in  water  meadows 
without  risking  a  rheumatism,  and  that 
if  six-months-old   children   were   cast 
off  to  fend  for  themselves,  they  would 
scarcely  thrive  like  the  lambs  and  the 
fox-cubs.    On  the  contrary,  he  decides 
that  the  young  philosopher  is  the  very 
companion  for  his  own  spoiled  boy,  who 
has  been  nursed  in  tropical  luxury  and 
is  heir  to  a  splendid  inheritance.     A 
more    judicious    parent    would    have 
paused   to   weigh   the   advantages   of 
such    incongruous    connection   against 
the  drawbacks.    But  Day,  in  his  wor- 
ship of  *  equality,  by  a  mere  effort  of 
he  fancy  levels  the  indestructible  bar- 
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rlers  which  have  been  raiBed  by  instinct 
and  refinement  for  the  separation  of 
classes.  After  all,  Dickens  did  the 
same,  and  with  less  excuse^  when— 
among  a  score  of  other  examples— he 
wedded  Florence  Dombey  to  the  son 
of  the  old  instrument  maker^  and  re- 
duced the  pompous  city  merchant  to 
hobnob  with  Captain  Guttle.  It  is  the 
revolt  of  genius  which  has  raised  itself, 
against  the  influences  of  birth  and 
breeding  which  oppress  it;  and  envy, 
though  perhaps  unconsciously,  has 
much  to  say  in  the  matter. 

Having  chosen  Farmer  Sandford's 
boy  as  a  companion  for  the  son  of  the 
Nabob,  Mr.  Day  must  find  them  a  tutor 
after  his  own  heart.  The  parish  clergy- 
man is  the  very  man.  Mr.  Barlow  does 
not  underrate  the  trouble  of  training 
Tommy,  but  he  undertakes  to  keep  the 
troublesome  urchin  as  long  as  may  be 
desired,  on  condition  of  receiving  no 
remuneration.  His  self-confidence  is 
equal  to  his  liberality,  and  he  makes 
sure  he  will  succeed.  He  trusts  much 
to  the  influence  of  example,  and  means 
to  couple  his  mischievous  Tommy  up 
with  the  steady  Harry,  as  the  horse- 
breaker  harnesses  a  frolicsome  colt  by 
the  side  of  a  sober  old  roadster.  Natu- 
rally, the  system  works  admirably. 
Patience,  perseverance,  and  judgment 
were  sure  to  win  in  the  end;  and  to 
carry  on  the  metaphor,  Tommy  is 
petted,  humored,  and  coaxed,  punished 
and  half-starved  by  turns.  The  pater- 
nal riches  seemed  destined  to  be  a  snare 
to  him,  but  it  is  borne  in  on  his  mind 
by  example  and  precept  that  poverty 
has  well-nigh  a  monopoly  of  the  virtues. 
If  he  is  discontented,  he  is  straightway 
marched  off  to  a  cottage,  where  the 
inmates,  though  oppressed  by  a  cata- 
clysm of  calamities,  are  profoundly 
grateful  for  their  slender  mercies.  Yet 
he  is  taught  that  If  wealth  be  a  curse, 
it  nevertheless  nas  its  duties  and  priv- 
ileges. Never  in  his  short  life  has  he 
known  a  more  blissful  moment  than 
when,  having  run  home  to  his  indul- 
gent father  to  beg  a  pocketful  of 
guineas,  he  rushes  back  to  relieve  the 
distress  in  a  hovel  where  his  best  feel- 
ings had  been  harrowed.  So  if  equality 
is  practically  unattainable,  he  may  still 


fall  back  on  fraternity.  In  his  friend 
Harry,  he  had  a  wonderful  model,  not 
only  of  practical  benevolence  and  self- 
sacrifice,  but  of  superhuman  fortitude. 
The  innumerable  admirers  of  the  book 
must  remember  the  highly  dramatic 
episode  where  Harry  keeps  tne  secret 
of  the  hunted  hare.  Squire  Chase  ad- 
ministers a  tremendous  flogging,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  he  might  plead 
extenuating  circumstances.  Harry,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  freely 
forgives  his  enemy  while  still  smarting. 
But,  not  to  miss  a  chance  of  imparting 
instruction,  he  goes  on  to  teU  Tommy 
all  about  the  Spartans,  and  Tonuny's 
sympathy  dies  out  in  gratified  curiosity 
as  he  listens  to  the  somewhat  prolix 
narrative.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
now  that,  though  the  young  English 
gentry  may  have  their  faults,  they  can 
show  as  fair  an  average  of  stalwart 
manhood  as  any  class  of  the  commu* 
nity.  But  when  Tommy  asks  whether 
a  person  cannot  be  strong  without  man- 
ual labor,  Harry  meets  him  with  the 
argumentum  ad  jmerum:  "You  can  judge 
for  yourself.  You  often  have  fine 
young  gentlemen  at  your  father*8 
house;  are  any  of  them  so  strong  as 
the  sons  of  the  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  are  always  used  to  handle 
a  hoe?"  etc. 

We  might  multiply  examples  of  what 
strike  us  as  absurdities,  but  they  only 
increase  our  respect  for  the  talents  of 
the  man  who  has,  nevertheless,  written 
an  Immortal  book.  Mr.  Barlow  is  so 
inveterate  a  story-teller,  that  he  even 
tells  lengthy  stories  to  Mr.  Merton  over 
the  wine  and  the  walnuts;  nor  was  it 
merely  the  civility  of  a  courteous  host 
when  Mr.  Merton  begged  him  to  con- 
tinue; for,  as  in  all  the  contemporary 
books  of  the  kind,  the  stories  are  as 
good  as  they  are  abundant  The  foun- 
tain of  apt  illustration  flows  in  a  free 
and  perennial  stream.  Still  more  at- 
tractive, in  their  way,  than  the  moral 
fables  and  classical  romances— which, 
by  the  by,  were  always  assumed  to  be 
historical  truth  when  any  practical  les- 
son was  to  be  deduced  from  them— 
were  the  rambles  in  the  fields  and 
woods.  Dr.  Aikin*s  "Eyes  and  No 
Eyes"  in  "Evenings  at  Home*'  is  a  mas- 
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terpiece  in  that  kind  of  practical  in- 
struction.  Boys  will  naturally  take  to 
bird-nesting.  They  used  to  blow  and 
string  the  variegated  eggs  and  torture 
the  nurslings  from  pure  thoughtless- 
ness. But  all  these  writers,  living  in 
the  country  or  in  small  provincial 
towns,  were  naturalists  and  botanists 
like  Gilbert  White.  They  sought  to 
divert  their  pupils  from  heedless  cru- 
elty by  awakening  them  to  every-day 
sources  of  enjoyment.  Like  his  fa- 
vorite companion,  the  terrier,  the  boy 
loves  nothing  more  than  ferreting  in 
the  hedgerows  and  copses— than  stalk- 
ing the  shy  wild  creatures  of  all  sorts 
and  carefully  noting  their  habits.  Far 
from  feeling  condemned  to  them  as 
wearisome  tasks,  those  works  became 
the  country-boy's  pleasant  handbooks, 
and  Day,  although  a  pedant  and  the- 
orist, had  anticipated  William  Howitt 
and  Richard  Jefferies. 

"Evenings  at  Home"  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  periodicals  and  journals 
which  now  cater  indefatigably  for  the 
tastes  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
juveniles.  An  admirable  miscellany  it 
is,  equally  instructive  and  fascinating. 
Th»  unpretentious  little  volume,  pub- 
lished in  the  smallest  of  type,  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Aikin  in  collaboration  with 
his  gifted  sister.  We  fancy  we  can 
single  out  the  fifteen  articles  said  to 
have  been  contributed  by  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld;  for  it  seems  to  us  there  is  a 
sharp  dividing  line  between  the  im- 
aginative and  realistic.  Each  of  the 
romances  which  we  attribute  to  the 
lady  might  easily  have  been  expanded 
into  a  volume.  Incident  crowds  upon 
incident;  sensation  follows  fast  on  sen- 
sation. Nor  is  the  sensational  interest 
less  absorbing  in  the  homely  annals  of 
the  struggling  poor  than  when  the 
theme  U  far  more  ambitious.  Un- 
doubtedly the  most  striking  and  dra- 
matic of  the  tales  is  "The  Transmi- 
gration of  Indur."  We  know  that  it 
left  ineffaceable  impressions  on  the 
memory  of  veteran  men  of  letters  and 
genius.  The  soul  of  the  benevolent 
Brahmin,  who  Is  the  embodiment  of 
St.  Paul's  precepts  as  to  charity,  flits 
from  tenement  to  tenement:  succes- 
sively he  is  resuscitated  in  a  bee  and  a 


whale,  a  dormouse  and  an  elephant, 
and  he  passes  through  many  an  inter- 
mediate stage,  ere  again,  as  the  reward 
of  his  virtues,  he  is  restored  to  the 
calm  sanctity  of  the  Brahmin  priest- 
hood. It  is  an  epic  in  sections— a  drama 
in  many  acts,  which  paradoxically  pre- 
serves the  unities,  although  apparently 
setting  them  at  defiance.  The  soul  of 
the  benevolent  sage  is  the  connecting 
link;  and  if  its  earthly  existence  had 
been  tranquil  to  monotony,  when  dis- 
embodied it  revels  in  intoxicating  ex- 
periences. Now  the  whale  is  sporting 
and  rolling  among  the  Arctic  ice-floes, 
till  the  inoflfensive  monster  is  lashed 
into  fury  by  the  mortal  thrust  of  the 
harpoon;  now  the  mighty  elephant  is 
being  urged  into  the  battle  In  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  Oriental 
war;  and  again,  with  a  sudden  change 
of  scene,  the  humble  ant  is  attending 
to  its  household  cares,  or  the  busy  bee 
with  honey-laden  wings  is  hovering 
over  the  flower-beds  of  an  old-fashioned 
farm  garden.  The  ever-changing  situ- 
ations are  so  vividly  presented  that  the 
child  learns  more  of  ger  graphy  and 
natural  history  in  these  few  pages  than 
in  weeks  of  drudgery  over  dull  lesson 
books.  We  may  take  by  way  of  con- 
trast to  "Indur,"  and  in  a  very  diflferent 
style,  "Perseverance  against  Fortune." 
It  is  a  homely  narrative,  in  the  minute 
manner  of  Defoe,  of  an  every-day  bat- 
tle with  perverse  ill-luck,  and  the  more 
impressive  in  that  it  is  Intensely  pro- 
saic. But  the  interest  is  the  more 
absorbing  because  the  youngest  reader 
has  the  unconscious  feeling  that  pos- 
sibly his  own  case  may  be  that  of  the 
victim  who  courageously  contends  with 
persistent  adversity.  Consequently  he 
will  lay  the  lesson  to  heart,  that  the 
heroism  which  refuses  to  acknowledge 
defeat,  if  It  does  not  always  triumph 
in  the  end,  may  nevertheless  ennoble 
the  most  commonplace  career.  In  its 
moral  teaching,  "Evenings  at  Home"  is 
always  eminently  practical,  yet  there 
is  something  of  the  same  accidental 
inculcation  of  impracticable  theories 
which  predominates  in  Day's  book. 
Battle  is  roundly  condemned  as  mur- 
der, although  great  part  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  a  chronicle  of  hard  fighting  to 
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wbich  even  the  Chosen  People  were 
condemned  as  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  Fell.  And  although  the 
mischievous  and  arbitrary  division  of 
society  into  the  classes  and  the  masses 
had  not  been  dreamed  of  then,  there 
are  signs  of  the  socialistic  sympathies 
with  the  impecunious  which  animated 
the  Quakers  and  kindred  fraternities. 
There  is  no  censure  of  the  farmer  who 
wantonly  breaks  a  nestful  of  partridge 
eggs,  though  presumably  the  game 
ravages  were  considered  in  the  rent. 
The  love  of  the  animal  world  goes  to 
the  wall,  when  it  seems  to  subserve 
the  privileges  of  rank,  or  clashes  with 
the  supposed  rights  of  the  poor  folks; 
and  for  once  Dr.  Aikin,  who  was  no 
sportsman,  is  utterly  at  fault  as  a  nat- 
uralist; for  the  partridges,  by  their 
greedy  consumption  of  noxious  seeds 
and  destructive  insects,  more  than  com- 
pensate for  any  harm  they  may  do  to 
the  agriculturist. 

The  stories  in  these  books  of  instruc- 
tion would  appear,  at  first,  to  have 
been  tentatively  introduced,  on  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  powders  in  the  nursery 
were  insidiously  administered  In  jelly. 
We  believe  it  was  Mrs.  Trimmer  who 
originated  the  Juvenile  romance,  pure 
and  simple,  in  her  *'Story  of  the  Rob- 
ins." The  nestlings  are  reared  on  a 
footing  of  easy  intimacy  with  the  mode! 
children  who  are  their  patrons  and  ben- 
efactors. Primness  and  conscientious 
principle  are  key-notes  of  this  nov- 
elette with  a  purpose.  We  admire  and 
are  awe-struck  by  the  correct  propriety 
of  thought  and  conduct.  We  picture 
the  good  lady,  who  was  evidently  a 
bom  schoolmistress,  sitting  down  to 
write,  in  a  starched  mob-cap  with  fall- 
ing lappets— in  mittens,  spectacles,  and 
a  straight-backed  chair.  A  born  school- 
mistress she  was,  with  profound  con- 
victions of  the  deference  due  by  the 
young  to  their  elders;  yet,  like  Walter 
of  the  Yogelweid,  she  had  a  wonderful 
sympathy  with  the  fowls  of  the  air. 
Nothing  can  be  prettier  than  the  way 
in  which  she  represents  the  fluttering 
parental  anxieties  of  the  old  birds,  and 
the  gentle  discipline  tempered  by  wise 
Indulgence  with  which  they  deal  dis- 
creetly   with    the    different    tempera- 


ments and  foibles  of  their  offspring. 
We  follow  with  pleasure  the  adven- 
tures of  the  newly  fledged  family  in 
the  garden;   the   melancholy  accident 
which  is  the  summary  punishment  of 
self-will,   and  the  flights  in  the  sur- 
rounding   meadows    and     copses     in 
which  the  excellent  father  warns  his 
children  of  the  troubles  they  must  face 
in  their  chequered  existence.    The  edu- 
cation proceeds  apace,  and  the  action 
is    necessarily    rapid,    for   the   young 
robins  are  to  be  left  to  their  own  de- 
vices when  ine  old  birds,  in  obedience 
to    nature,    are    preparing    for    fresh 
family  cares.     With  the  Benson  chil- 
dren, on  the  contrary,  the  foundations 
of  sound  principle  are  being  continu- 
ally insinuated  in  homoeopathic  doses. 
Benevolence   should    be   discreet    and 
charity  well  considered.    We  have  an- 
other application  of  Miss  Edgeworth*s 
moral  of  **Waste  not  want  not."  when 
Mrs.    Benson    remarks    that,    if    the 
feathered    pensioners    increase,    other 
food  must  ibe  found  for  them,  "as  it  is 
not  right  to  cut  pieces  from  a  loaf  on 
purpose  for  birds,  because  there  are 
many   children   who   want    bread,    to 
whom  we  should  give  the  preference." 
The  good  lady  adds,  with  the  formal 
precision  we  expect  of  her,  in  a  para- 
graph too  elaborate  for  quotation,  that 
tenderness  towards  animals  must  not 
make  us  oblivious  of  the  poor.    Never- 
theless, the  moral  of  "The  Robins"  is 
the  duty  of  consideration  for  the  brute 
creation,  and,  as  in  all  these  educational 
works,  the  duty  is  practically  enforced 
on   unsophisticated  critics  by   violent 
contrasts.     Little    Harriet    is    tender- 
hearted to  a  fault,  and  her  small  brother 
is  as  kindly,  although  less  thoughtful. 
But  their  neighbor  and  occasional  com- 
panion. Master  Jenkins,  is  a  Nero  in 
embryo— a  monster  of  cruelty.    We  do 
not  care  to  catalogue  the  horrors  and 
dire  tragedies  which  gave  him  a  day  of 
agreeable   diversion.     We   fancy   that 
even  in  those  days  such  a  little  fiend 
was  a  luaus  natur(P,  and  we  suspect 
Mrs.    Trimmer    must     have    evolved 
him  from  her  imagination,  to  produce 
an  indelible  effect  by  a  severe  shock 
to     the     sensations.      If     that     was 
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her    intention,    she    undoubtedly    suc- 
ceeded. 

We  see  the  same  breadth,  depth,  and 
contrast  of  coloring  in  Mrs.  Sherwood's 
"Falrchild  Family."  The  Fairchild 
children  were  as  amenable  and  well 
behaved  as  any  children  could  be. 
Never  did  conscientious  parents  sow 
seed  in  more  kindly  soil.  Necessarily 
they  subscribed  to  Solomon's  maxim  as 
to  the  folly  of  sparing  the  rod,  but  they 
did  not  shrink  from  sterner  measures 
and  showed  small  consideration  for 
nerves  and  susceptibilities.  One  scene 
stands  out  in  the  memory  which  even 
surpasses  in  lurid  and  sombre  sublimity 
the  atrocities  of  the  boy-fiend  in  **The 
Robins."  There  has  been  an  ebullition 
of  angry  passions  in  the  nursery;  the 
children,  having  been  whipped  and 
gone  without  their  breakfasts,  have  ex- 
pressed penitence  and  been  kissed  and 
forgiven.  But  the  chance  of  improving 
the  occasion  is  not  to  be  neglected,  and 
Mr.  Fairchild  deals  with  the  Juvenile 
delinquents  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Dispensation,  who  had  their 
mission  to  the  stiJET-necked  and  back- 
sliding Jews.  He  tells  his  wife  that 
he  means  to  take  the  children  to  Black- 
wood, to  show  them  something  they 
will  never  forget.  "If  you  are  going  to 
Blackwood,"  said  Mrs.  Fairchild,  '*I 
cannot  go  with  you,  though  I  approve 
of  your  taking  the  children.  Let  John 
go  with  you  to  carry  Harry  part  of  the 
way,  for  it  is  too  far  for  him  to  walk." 
Not  unnaturally  did  the  lady  decline  to 
make  one  of  the  party,  though  she  sent 
a  babe  so  young  that  it  had  to  be 
carried.  She  might  as  pleasantly  have 
ridden  forth  with  Catharine  of  Medici 
end  the  Valols  Court,  to  see  Coligny 
swinging  from  the  gibbet  at  Mont- 
f  aucon.  For  the  spectacle  was  a  gentle- 
man in  blue  coat  and  silk  neckerchief, 
gibbeted  in  chains,  and  *the  face  of  the 
corpse  was  so  shocking  that  the  chil- 
dren could  not  look  upon  it."  The  poor 
little  things  were  in  haste  to  be  gone, 
but  their  father  would  not  hear  of 
hurried  departure.  "Not  yet,"  he  said 
quietly,  and  there  they  were  kept  till 
they  heard  the  latest  horrible  version 
of  the  old  tale  of  Cain  and  Abel.    Ap 


parently  that  terrible  lesson,  which 
comes  off  In  an  early  chapter,  bore 
permanent  fruit,  for  there  is  nothing 
else  in  the  book  which  is  revolting  or 
repulsive.  Of  course  the  children  were 
severely  warned  by  precept,  punish- 
ment, and  apt  illustration  against  their 
besetting  sins—against  greed  and  tem- 
per, selfishness  and  frivolity.  They 
learn  lessons  of  industry  from  the  ants 
and  the  l>ees;  the  butterflies  show  the 
folly  of  wasting  precious  time,  and  the 
pigs,  snorting  over  the  trough  and  snor- 
ing stertorously  afterwards,  bear  elo- 
quent testimony  against  gluttony  and 
sloth.  But,  above  all,  attention  was 
paid  to  the  due  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  we  hear  with  a  certain 
incredulity  that  these  happy  children 
considered  it  the  most  enjoyable  day  in 
the  week.  For  then  they  rested  from 
their  daily  labors— such  as  these  were 
—and  when  not  actually  in  Church  or 
Sunday-school,  amused  themselves  by 
discussing  the  sermon  and  their  school 
lessons.  No  cooking  was  permitted, 
save  boiling  potatoes;  but  then  the  chil- 
dren—and it  is  suggestive  of  the  regi- 
men we  described— had  the  luxuries 
of  tea  and  bread  and  butter  for  break- 
fast. 

It  is  easy,  as  we  say,  to  ridicule  all 
that,  yet  the  fact  remains,  that  even  the 
absurdities  which  amuse  us  now  have 
clung  to  the  memory.  The  small 
tragredy  of  the  stolen  apple,  with  the 
attendant  mystery  and  horror  when  the 
authorities  have  some  clue  to  the  crime, 
is  almost  as  fresh  in  our  recollection  as 
our  first  mother's  momentous  trespass 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Then  the 
imaginative  author  of  "The  Lady  of  the 
Manor"  tells  many  an  apposite  tale, 
although  of  the  goody-goody  order,  with 
all  the  fancy  and  the  fiuency  of  a 
Scheherazade.  And  she  has  painted  so 
pretty  a  picture  of  the  happy  relations 
of  moderately  rich  benefactors  with 
their  poor  dependants— of  a  family 
which  makes  Agur's  prayer  its  own, 
that  it  may  be  cursed  neither  with 
poverty  nor  riches  —that  when  the 
Fairchilds  unexpectedly  come  in  for  a 
fortune,  we  are  inclined  to  sympathize 
with  the  victims  of  prosperity.    In  the 
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enjoyment  of  perfect  contentment  with 
their  modest  lot,  they  have  the  good 
sense  to  feel  that  they  cannot  change 
for  the  better.    Indeed,  their  fears  are 
fnlly  Justified,  and  there  is  aJt>nndance  of 
qniet  and  fine  humor  in  the  description 
of  the  consequences  and  troubles  of 
their    changed    condition.     The    sage 
Lucy,  who  used  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  her 
seniors,  "that  she  might  improve  her 
mind    by    their    conversation,"    bears 
prosperity  well;  but  the  more  thought- 
less Harry  gets  his  head  turned  and 
temporarily  goes  altogether  to  the  bad. 
Well  was  it  for  him  that  he  had  been 
whipped  and  lectured  and  kept  firmly 
through  nunsery  and  schoolroom  to  the 
path  in  which  he  should  go;  for,  after 
sundry  slips  in  the  valley  of  Humilia- 
tion, fortified  by  a  succession  of  dis- 
tressing experiences,   he  resumes  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  with  renewed  vigor; 
the   parents   are   rewarded   for   their 
assiduous   care,   and   the   ddnofiment, 
though  abrupt,  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
A  new  era  opens  with  the  Juvenile 
romances    of    Miss   Bdgeworth.     She 
threw  the  formal  proprieties  of  the  pro- 
fessed teacher  behind  her,  and  wrote 
with  all  the  ease  of  the  modem  school 
and  the  verve  and  freshness  of  a  cul- 
tured Irish  woman.    Scott,  who  was  a 
kindred  spirit,  bestows  on  her  works 
what   seems   exaggerated   praise  — as 
indeed   he   overpraises   others  of   his 
feminine  contemporaries,   notably  Jo- 
anna Baillie.   But  there  is  a  wonderful 
fascination  in  the  stories,  which  had  all 
the  charm  of  a  Protean  introspection  of 
the  personages  and  of  a  novel  and  fiow- 
ing  style.    Yet  there  is  a  continuity, 
easily    accounted    for    between    Miss 
Edgeworth  and  her  precursors.     Her 
father,  who  influenced  her  tastes  and 
directed  her  talents,  had  been  the  in- 
timate  friend  of   Mr.   Day,  and   had 
eagerly  accepted  his  visional  theories. 
So  in  "Waste  not,  Want  not,"  Hal  and 
Ben  are  the  very  boys  in  "Sandford  and 
Merton'*  resuscitated.    But  though  Ben 
is  all  that  is  wise  and  Hal  all  that  js 
reckless,    their    dispositions    are    con- 
trasted and  their  adventures  described 
with  the  light  and  sprightly  touch  of  a 
woman  of  the  world.    And  Miss  Edge- 


worth  had  pre-eminently  the  dramatic 
genius.    She  sometimes  casts  her  tales 
in  the  form  of  comedies,  as  in  "Eton 
Montem"  and  "Old  Poz;"  but  every  one 
of    them,    with    slight    modifications, 
might  have  been  happily  adapted  to  the 
stage.    The  characters  are  strong  and 
sharply    defined;    the    situations    are 
striking,     and     the     construction     is 
plausible    and    thoroughly    well    con- 
sidered.   When  truthful  realism  is  ex- 
pressed   with    dramatic    power,    the 
impression  on  the  youthful  imagination 
must  be  vivid.    With  Miss  Edgeworth, 
as  with  Scott»  the  unfamiliar  scenes  she 
was  to  present  had  first  been  photo- 
graphed on  her  brain  by  the  flash  of  a 
phenomenal    imagination.     As    Scott 
transports    us    to    the    Syria    of    the 
Crusades,  to  the  camp  of  Oharles  the 
Bold,  or  to  the  dizzy  precipices  of  the 
Forest  Cantons,  so  Miss  Edgeworth  in 
soaring   home-flights  is   scarcely   less 
successfuL   That  lady  had  seldom  been 
out  of  Ireland;  she  had  seldom  fre- 
quented faahionable  society  in  England; 
she  had  never  visited  Italy.   Yet,  ha<l 
her  works  been  published  anonymously, 
one  would  have  pronounced  the  writer 
to  be  a  travelled  citizen  of  the  world, 
with  the  experiences  of  a  man  and  the 
sensibilities  of  a  woman.      She  is  as 
much  at  home  at  the  hot  wells  of  Clifton 
and  in  the  crowded  reception-rooms  of 
London  as  at  Castle  Rackrent.     She 
might  have  run  up  bills  with  fashion- 
able mantua-makers,  and  consequently 
been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
usurers.    The  painting  of  the  Neapol- 
itan gardener's  son  in  "The  Little  Mer- 
chants" is  as  forcible  a  presentation  of 
an  actual  national  type  as  Murillo's 
street-boys  of  Seville,  or  the  Hilanderas 
or  Borrachos  of  Velasquez.    What  can 
be  more  delightful  insinuation  in  the 
'way   of   moral   apothegm    than   little 
Rosamond  spending  her  pocket-money 
on   the   beautifully   tinted   vase,   and 
being  disillusioned   by   the   fallacious 
colored  water?   It  is  the  old  and  eternal 
truth  brought  home  to  the  childish  com- 
prehension —  "What   shadows   we  are 
and  what  shadows  we  pursue!"    Then, 
to  dismiss  a  subject  on  which  we  might 
linger  long,  where  is  there  a  more  charm- 
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ing  Tillage  idyll  to  be  found  than  in  the 
very  simple  story  of  ** Simple  Susan"? 
The  pathos  of  the  scene  where  Susan 
and  her  little  brother  .take  leave  of  the 
household  pet  which  is  doomed  to  the 
slaughter,  should  alone  make  that  idyll 
immortal. 

Miss  Ann  Fraser  Tytler,  member  of 
a  family  eminent  alike  in  law  and  let- 
ters, followed  Miss  Bdgeworth.  There 
is  less  delicate  painting  in  the  manner 
of  Miss  Austen  or  Miss  Mltford;  she 
rather  anticipated  the  broadly  sensa- 
tional style  of  writers  of  the  present 
day,  who  make  self-possessed  and  pre- 
cocious children  the  heroes  or  heroines 
of  thrilling  adventure.  She  wrote  for 
girls,  and  she  had  the  early  choice  of 
themes  which  since  have  been  wrought 
out  to  attenuation  or  exhaustion.  We 
confess  that  many  a  year  has  gone  by 
since  we  saw  her  "Mary  and  Florence," 
yet  fresh  in  our  minds  are  the  lively 
experiences  of  the  sisters  when,  taking 
shipping  at  Bordeaux  in  a  scurry  of 
terrified  fugitives,  they  and  their  com- 
panions were  saved  by  the  skin  of  their 
teeth  from  Napoleon's  arbitrary  edict 
of  arrest.  When  the  ill-found  ship  was 
delayed  by  bafQing  winds,  and  all  the 
passengers  were  generously  sharing 
their  scanty  stores  and  resigning  them- 
selves to  short  rations,  we  well  remem- 
ber the  incident  of  the  greedy  girl  who 
feloniously  swallowed  a  Bologna  sau- 
sage, and  was  blighted  before  the  hun- 
gry company  by  her  aunt's  reproachful 
gaze.  "Leila  or  the  Island"  had  even 
wider  popularity.  With  the  "Swiss 
Family  Robinson,"  it  was  among  the 
earliest  of  the  books  which  cast  chil- 
dren ashore  to  Crusoe  it  on  an  unin- 
habited but  luxuriant  island.  In  all 
these  books  the  ingenious  writer,  with  a 
keen  eye  to  stage  business^  makes  the 
castaways  as  comfortable  as  the  case 
will  admit.  The  ship  goes  to  pieces, 
and,  by  the  oare  of  a  kindly  Providence, 
the  surge  floats  ashore  the  chests  with 
clothes  and  the  cae^s  of  salt  Junk. 
Even  metals  have  a  strange  buoyancy 
in  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  refugees 
are  amply  supplied  with  tools,  guns,  and 
ammunition.  In  fact,  with  a  light- 
hearted  child  like  Leila,  trusting  fondly 


in  her  father,  and  with  a  nurse  to  see 
to  her  ablutions  and  toilette,  the  mis- 
fortune becomes  an  enchanting  picnic. 
She  has  turtle  eggs  at  breakfast  for 
those  of  the  domestic  fowl;  the  bread- 
fruit takes  the  place  of  loaves  and 
French  rolls;  and,  instead  of  being 
stinted  to  an  orange  at  dessert,  she 
revels  in  everything— from  grapes  to 
bananas.  When  she  has  overcome  her 
tremors,  she  is  happy  in  a  tropical  para- 
dise that  combines  the  palm-houses  of 
Kew  with  the  inexhaustible  excite- 
ments of  a  Zoological  garden.  Above 
are  the  cerulean  skies,  around  is  the 
azure  sea,  with  limitless  aquaria  of  lim- 
pid water  within  the  coral  reefs;  and 
when  the  ship  comes  which  is  to  bear 
her  back  to  civilization,  the  child  and 
the  childish  readers  are  more  inclined 
to  cry  than  to  congratulate  themselves. 
"Leila  or  the  Island"  naturally  sug- 
gests *'Masterman  Ready,"  which  was 
written,  as  Marryat  assures  us  in  the 
original  preface,  chiefiy  from  conscien- 
tious motives.  No  doubt  that  very 
ready  writer  was  eager  to  turn  his  hand 
to  anything  professionally,  but  he  re- 
sented the  inaccuracies  of  the  "Swiss 
Family  Robinson."  He  had  intended 
to  write  a  sequel  to  what  he  admits  is 
an  amusing  book;  but  he  was  scan- 
dalized not  only  by  nautical  blunders, 
but  by  the  ignorance  of  local  botany  and 
zoology.  We  know  not  whether  the 
young  folk  care  greatly  to  difterentiate 
the  rig  of  a  schooner  from  that  of  a 
brig,  or  to  discriminate  between  the 
mango  and  the  mangrove.  Yet  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view  Marryat  was 
right,  and  we  are  reminded  of  Scott 
making  notes  at  Rokeby  of  the  wild 
flowers  enamelling  the  banks  of  the 
Greta.  When  Morritt  suggested  that 
the  conventional  violets  and  primroses 
would  serve  the  purposes  of  poetry 
quite  as  well,  he  received  an  answer 
which  satisfled  and  silenced  him.  De- 
scription may  be  monotonous,  but 
nature  never  is.  Marryat  was  nothing 
if  not  singularly  accurate,  and  that  goes 
far  to  explain  the  prolonged  popularity 
of  his  innumerable  books.  We  are 
amused  by  the  boisterous  fun,  but  there 
is  solid  painting  in  the  background.    A 
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remarkaible  example  of  Marryat's  strict 
fidelity  to  truth  appears  from  Mr. 
Knight's  ''Cruise  of  the  Alerte/'  which 
describes  an  expedition  to  the  Southern 
Trinidad  in  search  of  buried  treasure. 
That  barren  Jumble  6t  volcanic  rock, 
now  a  subject  of  international  dispute 
between  England  and  Brazil,  had  sel- 
dom been  visited,  for  the  barricades  of 
surf  are  often  impracticable.  But 
Knight  was  startled  to  find  that  in 
"Frank  Mildmay"  the  crumbling  prec- 
ipices, the  waterless  gorges,  and  even 
the  slippery  mosses  beneath  the  spas- 
modic cascades,  were  described  by  a 
man  who  had  gone  over  the  ground  and 
carefully  marked  each  spot  in  his  mem- 
ory. So  "Masterman  Ready"  is  no 
piece  of  fancy  scene-painting.  It  may 
rank  with  **Tom  Cringle's  Log"  for  its 
inimitably  faithful  pictures  of  tropical 
scenery,  of  animated  nature  from  the 
ground-sharkS'to  the  fire-files,  and  of  the 
wildly  picturesque  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena which  seem  to  shadow  forth 
the  terrors  and  splendors  of  the  Judg- 
ment-day. 

We  ought  not  to  overlook  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  with  her  "Feats  on  the  Fiords," 
"The  Crofton  Boys,"  etc.  That  gifted 
lady  did  not  obtrude,  in  her  exciting 
Juvenile  books,  the  unhappy  religious 
creed  which  she  felt  bound  to  profess 
elsewhere.  Nor  can  we  omit  Miss 
Catherine  Sinclair,  who,  in  "Holiday 
House,"  broke  away  from  the  old  tra- 
ditions and  treated  human  frailties 
generously.  We  have  but  faint  recol- 
lections of  a  story  we  have  not  read  for 
some  fifty  years,  but  we  do  remember 
that  the  healthy  and  high-spirited  chil- 
dren .played  the  parts  of  small  social 
demons  in  a  well-regulated  household. 
Indeed,  malevolent  critics  might  have 
plausibly  said  that  Miss  Sinclair  sug- 
gested to  children  all  manner  of  mis- 
•chief. 

But  as  we  must  draw  an  arbitrary  line 
somewhere  between  the  old  and  the 
new,  the  line  may  as  well  be  drawn  at 
"Masterman  Ready."  The  naval  vet- 
eran who  succeeded  and  surpassed 
Captain  Chamier— who  rivalled  and,  in 
nautical  science,  surpassed  Cooper  — 
v^as  among  the  last  of  those  fortunate 


writers  who  had  a  fair  field  and  few 
efQcient  competitors.  Of  a  sudden  we 
find  publishers  and  purchasers  sub- 
merged in  the  ever-growing  spring-tides 
of  literature  for  schoolroom  or  nurserj'. 
Now  the  season  sets  in,  year  after  year, 
with  the  punctuality  and  profuse  down- 
pour of  the  Indian  monsoon.  Or,  to 
change  the  metaphor,  about  a  couple  of 
months  before  Christmas  the  illustrated 
gift  books,  in  every  conceivable  style 
and  vein,  descend  like  snowfiakes  on 
the  publishing  houses.  They  come  like 
the  snowfiakes,  and  like  the  snowfiakes 
they  disappear.  There  are  few  indeed 
which  have  left  affectionate  impres- 
sions, or  which  survive  in  a  fair  suc- 
cession of  "new  and  cheap"  editions. 
With  scarcely  an  exertion,  the  most 
fascinating  have  been  written  by 
ladies,  and  we  are  glad  to  think  that, 
when  not  avowedly  religious,  their 
moral  tendencies  are  unimpeachable. 
And  further,  they  have  invariably  ob- 
tained the  greatest  popularity  when  the 
style  has  been  simple  and  the  subject 
domestic.  The  innocence  of  childhood 
is  easily  pleased!  and  although  we  may 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin« 
we  nevertheless  know  that  it  is  the 
children  who  are  nearest  to  heaven. 

We  cannot  ent^  at  the  end  of  an 
article  on  an  aggressive  discussion  of 
the  merits  and  defects  of  recent  writers. 
We  may  single  out  a  few  who  per- 
sonally have  pleased  us  most.  We 
recall  Miss  Charlesworth,  with  her 
''Ministering  Children"  and  "Bngland's 
Yeomen,"  written  in  the  blissful  tran- 
quillity of  days  before  the  agricultural 
depression,  when  the  hospitable  farmer 
was  haiH;>y  on  a  modest  competence, 
and  while  the  squire  and  the  worthy 
parson  were  still  his  trusted  friends. 
Then  there  is  Miss  Montgomery's  "Biis- 
understood,"  awakening  all  our  sym- 
pathies in  favor  of  the  delightful  little 
scapegrace  who  came  to  shipwreck  for 
want  of  a  motherly  Mrs.  Falrchild,  or 
of  a  Mr.  Barlow  brought  down  to  date. 
There  are  Mrs.  Clifford  and  MrsL  Moles- 
worth,  and,  above  all,  the  late  Mrs. 
Ewing,  who  as  we  haiH>en  to  know, 
with  one  of  her  pregnant  apothegms  as 
to  the  punching  of  heads  and  the  plead- 
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ing  in  law  courts,  threw  a  busy  queen's 
counsel  into  oblivious  abstraction  when 
he  ought  to  have  been  attending  to 
innumerable  briefs.  Above  all,  there  is 
Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett's  ''Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,"  which  in  its  way  should 
be  such  an  epoch-making  book  as  "Jane 
Eyre"  or  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "Ruth."  As 
matter  of  fact,  we  must  hazard  the 
sinister  prediction  that  "Lord  Faunt- 
leroy" will  never  live  with  the  "Fair- 
child  Family."  So,  we  fear,  it  will  fare 
with  "Sweetheart  and  I,"  which,  with 
its  frolicsome  humor  and  its  gentle 
pathos,  converted  us  to  a  faith  in  Mr. 
Crockett's  genius,  when  we  had  hesi- 
tated over  "The  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags" 
and  his  locally  colored  Covenanting 
tales  of  "Guy  Mannerlng's  Country." 

If  we  ask  why  that  should  be,  we  find 
It  hard  to  answer.  But  some  contrib- 
utory solutions  of  the  problem  are 
sufficiently  obvious.  As  books  are 
multiplied,  professionally  and  almost 
mechanically,  the  pace  of  production  is 
inordinately  accelerated,  and  the  ma- 
chinery turns  out  the  products  to  a 
monotonous  pattern.  A  single  strikingf 
success  produces  endless  and  most 
wearisome  imitation  and  reiteration. 
But  the  chances  are  that  the  happy  hit 
has  a  succto  d'estime,  so  far  as  the 
children  to  whom  it  ifl  addressed  are 
concerned,  and  that  the  brilliantly 
imaginative  writer  wins  the  approval 
of  older  folks.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
fairy  fancies  of  **  Lewis  Carroll"  are 
cases  in  point.  They  have  passed 
through  endless  editions;  they  were 
translated  into  several  foreign  lan- 
guages. And  yet  the  author  in  the 
"Hunting  of  the  Snark"  introduces 
bankers  and  bill-brokers  among  the 
members  of  the  adventurous  expedi- 
tion. We  thank  Heaven  that  many  a 
year  must  pass  before  any  of  our 
darlings  in  brief  petticoats  know  any- 
thing of  pecuniary  worries,  and  we 
hope  it  may  be  long  ere  our  boys  of  the 
preparatory  school  are  tempted  by 
usurers  and  versed  in  accommodation 
bills.  But  in  the  realms  of  mytho- 
logical romance,  and  as  to  the  manners 
end  habits  of  the  unseen  sprite  world 
which  surrounds  us,  the  children  are 
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positively  blas6  and  absolutely  unsus- 
ceptible of  surprise.  They  know  all 
about  the  fairies  and  the  gnomes,  the 
brownies  and  the  brute-elves  which  the 
first  Lord  Lytton  touched  so  delicately 
in  the  "Pilgrims  of  the  Bhine."  We  are 
sure  they  would  still  read  the  travels  of 
the  pilgrims  in  the  subterranean  Rhine- 
land  <and  his  version  of  Reynard  the 
Fox  with  breathless  interest  and  throb- 
bing pulses;  but  they  are  so  thoroughly 
well-informed  as  to  resent  the  intrusion 
of  book-making  ignoramuses  among 
those  sacred  mysteries.  The  heavy, 
blundering  tread  scares  away  the 
sprites  who  will  only  make  friends  with 
sympathetic  genius.  WJhen  the  chil- 
dren long  for  cake  at  Christmas  time, 
they  are  generally  given  a  stone,  or 
bread  that  is  dry,  flavorless,  and  indi- 
gestible. Consequently  we  fancy  that 
they  will  welcome  with  effusion  the 
republication  of  the  old  classics  for  chil- 
dren, and  we  are  optimists  enough  to 
believe  that  the  experiment  will  be  a 
success. 


From  BlMkwood'i  Maguiiie. 
DREAM-TRACKED  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

It  is  a  trite  saying— you  have  heard 
it  a  thousand  times  — that  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction.  The  facts  which 
I  am  about  to  relate  bear  out  the  asser- 
'tion;  they  are  both  true  and  strange. 
By  a  hard-headed,  ma<tter^>f-fact  man 
such  as  I  am,  not  given  to  superstition, 
they  would,  if  related  by  another,  be 
received  with  more  than  the  proverbial 
grain  of  salt 

I  have  heard  it  authoritatively  as- 
serted that  we  are  all  more  or  less  mad; 
and  I  believe  it.  Those  whom  we  meet 
daily  during  the  ordinary  routine  of 
business,  and  take  to  be  perfectly  sane, 
are  undoubtedly  mad  when  they  sleep 
—and  dream.  Is  it  not  equally  true 
that  others,  upon  whom  we  look  as 
demented,  are  sane— when  asleep? 
Their  dreams  may  be  as  rational  as  ours 
ate  the  reverse.  The  lunatic  for  whom 
we  provide  an  asylum  is  distraught  by 
day,  while  you  and  I  are  so  by  night. 
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How  narrow,  then,  must  be  the 
boundary-line,  how  thin  the  partition, 
which  divides  the  dreamer  of  day- 
dreams from  the  victim  of  chronic 
nightmare! 

But  though  the  d^notlment  of  the 
story  which  I  am  about  to  relate  turns 
upon  visions,  yet  I  am  myself /chiefly 
interested  in  the  curious  mental  affinity 
existing  between  twins,  and  which  the 
circumstances  tend  to  verify. 

My  brother  and  I  saw  the  light  within 
a  few  minutes  of  each  other.  I  was 
the  elder  by  a  short  interval.  Our 
mother  we  never  knew— «he  died  some 
hours  after  our  birth;  and  the  solicitude 
of  a  devoted  aunt  filled  the  void  which 
in  boyhood  we  did  not  feel,  having  had 
no  experience  of  maternal  tenderness 
by  which  to  gauge  our  loss. 

We  were  happy  as  any  boys 
similarly  circumstanced  could  expect  to 
be;  and  we  were— ^as  twins  usually  are 
—devoted  to  each  other.  Our  father, 
when  his  wife  died,  was  a  young, 
strong-minded,  and  vigorous  man.  He 
was  a  clever  draughtsman  and  en- 
graver on  wood,  and  earned  an  easy 

competence  in  the  rising  town  of  W , 

chiefly  by  illustrating  catalogues  of 
machinery  and  mechanical  contriv- 
ances, and  also  by  broadsheet  and 
picture  advertisements.  These  latter 
he  supplied  In  large  quantities  to  towns 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  round- 
about; while  my  aunt  added  to  our 
financial  resources  by  giving  music- 
lessons  to  pupils  belonging  to  the 
principal  schools,  of  which  there  were 
several  in  and  around  W . 

We  boys  were  as  alike  as  twins  could 
possibly  be,  in  voice,  figure,  gesture, 
and  feature;  but  all  difficulty  as  to 
identification  was  obviated  by  the  fact 
that  I,  the  elder,  had  been  disfigured 
from  birth  by  a  large  blood-stain  on  the 
left  cheek,  which  extended  over  the 
temple  up  to  the  roots  of  my  hair.  I 
mention  this  peculiarity,  not  from  any 
morbid  desire  to  dwell  upon  physical 
defects,  but  because  it  has  a  bearing 
upon  subsequent  events,  and  is  there- 
fore Important. 

My  father  took  the  greatest  interest 
in  our  bringing  up,  devoting  all  his  spare 


time  in  our  early  years  to  grounding 
us  in  the  rudiments  of  education.  As 
we  grew,  we  advanced  to  a  good  local 
day-school,  the  advantages  of  which  we 
supplemented  by  regular  attendance  at 
the  School  of  Art.  It  was  his  earnest 
wish  that  we  should  ultimately  follow 
his  trade  and  continue  the  business,  in 
partnership,  at  his  death.  But  the 
Fates  were  against  this;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  hope  that 
George  would  ever  settle  down  to  work 
in  the  shop.  In  fact,  we  developed 
utterly  different  tastes.  I  became  a 
very  fair  water-color  artist;  and  this 
talent  my  father  encouraged  and  culti- 
vated as  likely  to  be  of  great  benefit 
to  me  in  his  particular  line  of  work  if— 
as  he  hoped— I  should  elect  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps.  I  did  so  elect  The 
bent  of  George  was  altogether  towards 
mechanical  engineering,  and  was  so 
pronounced  that  it  demanded  and  ob- 
tained recognition.  During  his  appren- 
ticeship, George  and  I  still  lived  under 
the  paternal  roof;  and  for  years  we 
were  only  separated  during  business 
hours.  We  continued  to  be  still,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  each  other's  life. 

I  recall  here  a  practical  joke  perpe- 
trated by  him  on  an  occasion  when  I 
had  been  sent  out  of  town  for  a  two 
days*  journey  with  a  supply  of  colored 
placards  for  distribution.  Before  set- 
ting out  for  home  in  the  evening,  after 
his  day's  work,  he,  with  the  assistance 
and  connivance  of  a  mutual  acquaint- 
ance, succeeded  in  painting  such  a 
correct  representation  of  my  blood-stain 
on  his  own  cheek  and  temple  as  to 
completely  deceive  my  aunt,  who  re- 
ceived him  on  the  threshold  with  the 
exclamation:— 

"My  goodness,  Arthur!  Haven't  you 
gone  yet?  I'm  afraid  your  father  will 
be  very  angry!" 

When  the  color  was  washed  off,  and 
he  put  in  an  appearance  as  George,  and 
sent  the  unsuspecting  woman  up-staire 
to  find  out  why  I,  Arthur,  did  not  an- 
swer when  summoned  to  dinner,  the 
joke  had  reached  its  climax.  When 
explained,  it  drew  down  a  very  severe 
reprimand  from  my  father,  which 
rankled   in    George's   mind  —  the   fact 
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being  that  my  father  was  a  super- 
BtKiously  reverential  and  religions  man, 
who  looked  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  profane 
liberty,  which  Providence  might  justly 
resent,  if  he  did  not.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  strife.  George  never  forgot  the 
unduly  harsh  words  made  use  of,  in  a 
moment  of  excitement,  by  a  parent 
who,  nevertheless,  loved  both  him  and 
me  with  the  most  fervid  aflPectlon. 
From  this  incident  I  fancy  I  may  with 
certitude  date  the  inclination  to  leave 
his  home  which  took  root  and  grew 
with  my  poor  brother's  years. 

I  did  my  best  to  induce  him  to  comply 
with  my  father's  wishes,  but  to  no 
purpose.  He  hungered  for  a  life  of 
what  he  called  freedom;  he  was  bitten 
by  the  craze  of  the  time— like  many 
others;  for  just  then  nothing  was 
talked  of  but  the  fortunes  to  be  made 
in  search  for  gold  and  precious  stones. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  three 
months  or  30  after  this,  he  went;  having 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  appointment 
as  temporary  assistant  engineer-— for 
one  voyage— In  a  large  steamer  bound 
for  Auckland.  She  was  to  touch  at 
Delagoa  Bay,  where  he  hoped  to  drop 
on,  or  hear  something  of,  a  friend 
named  Stannard,  to  whom  he  had 
written  on  chance.  The  captain  of  the 
ship  was  an  old  chum  of  my  father, 
and  promised  to  keep  an  eye  on  George, 
and  to  *'steer  him  straight"  as  far  as  lay 
in  his  power.  Nevertheless  my  heart 
sank  at  the  prospect  of  separation, 
which  now  came  upon  me  in  the 
shape  of  a  new  sensation— a  novel  ex- 
perience, undefined,  and  mysteriously 
vague. 

George's  farewell  interview  with  my 
father  was  sharp,  short,  decisive,  and 
painful.  Hot  words  passed  between 
them,  I  had  reason  to  know.  He  was 
charged  in  the  heat  of  the  moment 
with  systematic  ingratitude  and  dis- 
obedience; and  he  retaliated  with  the 
retort  of  having  been  f^r  years,  mis- 
judged and  misunderstood.  They 
parted  unreconciled,  though  without 
any  actual  breach. 

On  the  eve  of  departure  Greorge  rallied 
me  because  of  my  downheartedness, 
and  a  foreboding  which,  despite  all  his 


efforts  and  my  own,  I  could  not  shake 
off.  I  was  inclined  for  a  moment  to 
think  him  hard  and  somewhat  unfeel- 
ing—but only  for  a  moment.  He  be- 
came more  serious  as  the  time  grew 
short  Before  he  went  away  we 
entered  in>to  a  most  solemn  compact 
that  whichever  of  us  should  die  first, 
would— if  it  were  at  all  possible— appear 
in  spirit  to  the  other,  and  leave  the 
realms  of  the  unknown,  if  only  mo- 
memtarily,  to  warn,  to  enlighten,  or  to 
exhort. 

Our  parting  was  a  bitter  one;  and 
though  he  endeavored  manfully  to  con- 
ceal his  emotion  for  a  time,  he  broke^ 
down  utterly  under  the  strain  at  the- 
last  moment.    Low  spirits  prevailed  for- 
a  time;  but  my  aunt,  like  a  sensible 
woman  as  she   was,  kept  on   "never- 
minding,"  until  I  gradually  came  round 
again.    But  my  father  began  to  cause- 
us  much  anxiety,  he  took  George's  de- 
parture so  long  and   so   seriously   to. 
heart— in  fact,  he  moped;  there  is  no 
other  word  which  so  well  expresses  his 
condition  for  weeks.    I  was  surprised 
at  it,  because  I  had  judged   him  so. 
unfairly,  and  had  all  along  sided  rather 
with  Geonge  in  thinking  him  unduly- 
prejudiced. 

I  had,  in  early  youth,  read  In  some' 
deep  book  a  dissertation  to  prove  a 
theory  of  compensation  in  nature, 
which  seemed  to  me  absolutely  con- 
clusive. I  have  forgotten  the  name  of 
the  book  and  the  author,  while  the 
settled  conviction  of  the  force  of  his 
reasoning  remains;  and  my  experience 
has  confirmed  its  truth  in  many  ways, 
up  to  the  present  time. 

But  Lottie  Winn,  who  now  came  to 
live  with  us,  deserves  first  place  in 
lending  confirmation  to  the  theory. 
She  was  a  kind  of  relation,  the  daughter 
of  a  very  distant  cousin  of  my  father, 
and  had  filled  the  humble  post  of  a 
shop-assistant  in  a  distant  town,  com- 
ing to  W to  fill  a  similar  one  at 

better  pay.  She  was  an  artist  in  a  sort 
of  way— namely,  a  colorer  of  photo- 
graphs and  miniatures;  by  working  at 
which  In  the  evenings  sdie  was  able 
to  make  a  not  inconsiderable  addition 
to    her    weekly    salary.      This    talent 
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serred  as  a  camvnon  ground  of  mutual 
interes't  to  start  with. 

I  fell  violently  In  love  with  her,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  which  was  what  my 
aunt  wished,  as  she  plainly  told  me;  for 
there  was  nothing  which  she  would  like 
better,  as  she  said,  than  to  see  me  ''com- 
fortably settled"— a  woman's  phrase, 
which  simply  means  "married."  There 
was  "no  hurry,"  and  it  was  better  to 
"let  things  take  their  natural  course 
with  Lottie."  So  I  did,  and  was  con- 
tent with  the  outlook. 

But  if  I  was  happy  in  the  prospect 
which  lay  before  me,  the  result  to  my 
father  was  disastrous  in  one  sense.  In 
reality,  he  had  never  got  over  the 
shock  of  George's  going  away.  He 
gradually  sank,  taking  no  exercise  and 
no  nourishment.  My  aunt  at  last  grew 
seriously  alarmed,  and  called  in  the 
doctor.  He,  good  man,  shook  his  head 
gravely,  and  spoke  of  a  general 
break-up  of  the  constitution,  hinting 
that  softening  of  the  brain  was  to  be 
feared,  and  that  matters  were  com- 
plicated by  a  long-standing  disease  of 
the  heart,  which  might  be  fatal  at  any 
momenit;  though,  without  excitement 
of  any  violent  kind,  a  man  need  not  die 
of  it  till  old  age.  There  was  nothing 
for  It  but  care  and  quiet;  so  he  said. 

In  due  course  I  had  a  long  letter  from 
George,  written  in  high  spirits.  He  had 
struck  up  a  warm  friendship  with  a 
"rough  customer,"  known  in  the  Trans- 
vaal as  Brummagem  Jack,  who  gave 
him  a  most  glowing  account  of  the  for- 
tunes to  be  made  In  the  gold-flelds. 
The  letter  wound  up  by  regretting  that 
he  was  in  honor  bound  to  make  the 
return  voyage  with  his  ship,  as  he  had 
entered  into  a  contract  to  do  so;  but 
intimated  that  his  stay  at  home  would 
be  but  brief. 

Weeks  shortened  into  days,  and  days 
into  hours.  The  ship  on  her  return 
voyage  touched  at  Plymouth,  and  a 
telegram  from  George  prepared  us  for 
his  speedy  advent.  We  were  all  three 
at  breakfast  when  he  burst  in  upon  us. 
Fortunately  my  father  had  not  oome 
down-stairs,  and  the  sudden  shock  was 
spared  him.  After  a  warm  embrace  for 
aunt  and  me,  George  turned  to  Lottie, 


who  was  standing  blushing  and  em- 
barrassed at  his  side. 

"Is  this  our  cousin  Miss  Winn?"  he 
asked. 

My  aunt  nodded.  "Yes,"  she  said, 
"that's  Lottie." 

Instantaneously,  impulsively,  and 
warmly,  he  kissed  her.  She  flushed 
crimson,  taken  as  she  was  by  surprise, 
but  she  did  not  resent  the  action;  I 
could  see  that  dearly— I,  who  never  had 
the  temerity  to  venture  on  such 
familiarity,  notwithstanding  the  many 
favorable  opportunities  I  had  had!  It 
was  humiliating!  In  one  instant  he 
had  succeeded  where,  ajfter  months,  I 
had  failed,  or  at  least  had  made  no  cer- 
tain advance;  nor  could  I  conceal  from 
myself  the  conviction  that  the  result 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  with  Lottie. 
She  could  not  help  hersdf,  even  if  she 
would.  He  must  of  a  certainty  capture 
the  prize,  for  I  was  powerless  to  pre- 
vent him.  My  heart  sank  •within  me; 
and  I  felt  towards  this  once-loved 
brother  the  beginning  of  a  sensation 
which  was  very  close  to  hate. 

With  a  sense  of  temporary  relief  I 
saw  Lottie  olT  to  her  business;  and 
while  George  went  up-stalrs  with  my 
aunt  to  interview  his  father,  I  retired 
into  my  little  workshop,  and  there 
nursed  the  fell  dislike  of  him  which 
had  so  recently  taken  possession  of  me. 
For  a  full  half  hour  I  never  moved 
except  to  reflU  and  relight  and  resmoke 
my  pipe.  George  came  straight  in 
when  he  was  done  with  my  father,  and. 
drawing  a  chair  after  him,  sat  down 
opposite  me  at  the  other  corner  of  the 
fender,  just  as  he  used  to  do  of  old. 

Looking  back  now  upon  the  scene 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  I  feel 
humiliated  and  ashamed  when  I  recall 
the  part  I  played  and  the  sequel. 

He  was  the  first  to  speak  as  he  filled 
his  pipe  from  my  pouch,  and  while  he 
lighted  it  turned  half  round  and  looked 
me  straight  in  the  face.  I  felt  that  bis 
honest  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me,  though 
I  did  not  look  up. 

''Arthur,"  he  said,  "there  is  some 
great  change— what  is  it?"  He  paused, 
but  I  did  not  reply. 

"Look  here,  old  chap,"  he  continued. 
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"I'm  not  going  to  be  long  here;  you 
might  as  well  be  jolly/' 

•A  weight  was  lifted  from  my  heart 
by  the  assnrance.  Grod  forgive  me— I 
was  glad!  A  few  short  -months  ago  it 
was  anguish  to  part  from  him,  and  now 
I  received  the  intelligence  of  his  ap- 
proaching departure  with  the  keenest 
gratification,  and  I  became  friendly  and 
apparently  as  affectionate  as  could  be 
wished;  at  all  events  I  deceived  him. 
He  unfolded  all  his  plana  and  schemes, 
and  !took  me  fully  into  his  confidence. 
All  he  wanted,  he  said,  to  ensure  suc- 
cess in  his  project  was  ready  money, 
and  his  interview  with  my  father  had 
been  mainly  to  obtain  it;  but  he  did  not 
prosper  in  his  suit  My  father  was 
obdurate,  or,  as  it  appeared  to  George, 
callous,  the  fact  really  being  thait  this 
new  shock  quite  unhinged  him,  render- 
ing him  absolutely  incapaUe  of  taking 
in  the  full  bearing  of  George's  schemes, 
while  it  did  not  preclude  him  from 
feeling  the  full  force  of  what  he  harped 
upon—his  son's  base  ingratitude. 

All  this  incensed  George,  who  re- 
sented the  injustice  of  it.  The  result 
was  that  they  parted  again  in  anger, 
and  George,  feeling  pity  for  his  father's 
physical  debility,  resolved  to  seek  no 
more  favors  at  his  hands,  but  made  up 
his  mind  to  leave  home  again  as  soon 
as  possiUe. 

"The  question  now  is,"  he  said  to  me, 
"how  I  am  to  obtain  the  needful  supply! 
There  are  fellows  out  there  who  are 
realizing  fortunes  simply  by  sitting  still 
and  purchasing  diamonds  and  gold 
from  the  finders.  It  is  a  sort  of  smug- 
gling and  dangerous  game;  but  a  smart 
fellow  can  keep  clear  of  the  toils!  My 
plan  is  to  go  into  partnership  with 
Brummagem  Jack,  who  has  bought  a 
wayside  shanty,  and  is  going  ahead  like 
anything.  He  is  a  right-down  good 
sort;  no  humbug  about  him —  rather 
rough,  to  be  sure,  but  that  does  not 
matter  out  there;  and  aH  I  want  is— 
like  him— a  fair  start  He  landed,  he 
told  me,  with  a  clear  hundred  in  his 
pocket,  and  now  he's  worth  a  huge 
lot" 

**Would  one  hundred  sufflce?"  I 
asked  tentatively,  and  with  an  interest 


which   I   basely   allowed    him   to  (Set 
down  to  my  brotherly  solicitude. 

"WeU,  it  would;  but  of  course  I'd 
prefer  more.  I  counted  on  getting,  say, 
double  that  from  the  governor;  but  he 
cut  up  so  rough  all  round  that  I  have 
as  much  chance  of  ten  as  even  one." 

"Tou  shall  have  the  full  amount, 
George  — the  two  hundred,"  I  said, 
starting  up,  and  placing  a  hand  with 
seeming  affection  on  each  of  his  shoul- 
ders. "I  have  it,  and  you  are  surely  fully 
entitled  to  some  share  in  the  profits. 
Tnere  is  no  compliment  in  it,"  I  went 
on,  deprecating  any  expression  of 
thanks.  "I  acknowledge  your  right  to 
it— why  should  I  not?  If  you  had  re- 
mained at  home  and  taken  to  the 
business,  you  would  have  had  half  the 
earnings.  Tou  are  sacrificing  every- 
thing now— renouncing  all  claims,  and  I 
should  never  forgive  myself  if  I  refused 
you!" 

I  said  much  more  in  the  same  strain 
during  a  prolonged  interview,  and  said 
it  80  warmly  that— consummate  hyi>o-. 
crite  as  I  was— I  not  only  deceived  him. 
but  also  myself,  and  actually  indulged 
in  a  feeling  of  self-gratulation  on  my 
performance  of  a  noble  and  generous 
action. 

In  two  days  everything  was  ready; 
and  in  that  short  time  I  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  how  much  Inter- 
est Ms  sayings  and  doings  had  for 
Lottie,  and  how  essential  his  departure 
had  became  for  my  peace  of  mind.  If 
he  remained  I  felt  that  I  should  soon 
be  transformed  into  a  fiend!  In  justice 
to  myself  I  must  say  that  I  fought  hard 
against  the  devil  that  was  in  me;  but 
I  was  racked  and  torn  by  contending 
emotions— the  mo6t  intense,  passionate, 
and  jealous  love  of  this  young  girl,  and 
the  sore  prickings  of  a  conscience  which 
would  not  let  me  rest. 

On  the  third  day  he  left  us,  full  of 
hope  and  high  spirits,  poor  fellow. 

"I'll  come  back  again  a  rich  man, 
Arthur,"  he  said,  "to  find  you  married 
to  Lottie  and  the  father  of  a  family. 
I'm  not  a  lady's  man  myself,  and  per^ 
haps  it's  just  as  well.  Make  me  god- 
father to  all  the  kids,  and  I'll  distribute 
my  gains  equally  among  them." 
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He  took  it  for  granted  that  Lottie 
was  to  be  mine,  though  we  had  not  dis- 
cussed the  matter;  and  I  did  not  dispute 
the  assumption.  He  was  not  a  marry- 
ing man.  \^a8  there  then,  after  all, 
no  danger,  and  should  I  urge  him  to 
remain?  Pooh!  many  men  make  the 
same  protestation,  but  they  cannot  be 
trusted.  It  was  utterly  impossible,  too, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  that  he  or  any- 
body else  could  long  resist  the  fascina- 
tions of  Lottie  Winn— to  be  near  her 
was  to  burn! 

I  let  him  go— saw  him  off  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  by  train  to  Liver- 
IM>ol.  We  stole  out  of  the  house  noise- 
lessly and  secretly,  without  saying 
good-bya  I  persuaded  him  that  the 
shock  might  be  fatal  to  my  father,  and 
would  necessarily  much  upset  the  two 
women,  without  any  corresponding 
advantage.  The  fact  of  it  was,  (that  I 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  his  again 
embracing  Lottie,  even  to  say  farewell, 
or  be  answerable  for  the  consequences 
either  to  myself  or  to  him,  so  infatu- 
ated had  I  become.  I  did  not  feel  safe 
until  the  train  was  actually  in  motion. 

As  we  finally  grasped  each  other's 
hand  a  strange  and  sudden  impulse 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  both  at  one 
and  the  same  instant;  and  without  any 
premeditation  we,  as  if  prompted  by 
some  mysterious  agency,  some  occult 
power  outside  ourselves,  took  off  and 
exchanged  our  rings.  His  was  a  red 
stone  signet;  mine  was  a  gold  hoop  with 
a  small  diamond  set  in  it;  but,  small 
and  unpretending  as  it  was,  it  played 
subsequently  an  important  part. 

After  the  train  had  left  the  station, 
I  sat  for  a  time  on  the  platform  alone, 
mechanically  twisting  the  ring,  which 
George  had  given  me,  round  and  round 
6n  my  little  finger.  As  I  got  up  to 
depart,  a  glint  of  the  rising  sun,  through 
the  glass  roof,  fell  on  it,  and  with  a 
shudder  I  thought  how  like  to  a  big 
drop  of  <blood  the  stone  was.  I  tried  to 
reason  myself  out  of  the  feeling,  but  in 
vain.  Had  I  not  observed  it  for  years 
worn  by  George  without  seeing  this  or 
finding  any  portent  in  it?  True!  but, 
all  the  same,  now  I  could  not  bear  it  on 
my  hand.    I  took  it  off  furtively,  and 


put  it  away  into  my  waistcoat  pocket; 
and  intending  to  lock  it  up  safely,  I 
returned  home  with  a  feeling  of  depres- 
sion at  the  heart  which  well-nigh  pros- 
trated me. 

I  had  to  make  excuses  and  apology 
for  George,  and  fortunately  had  to 
work  exceedingly  hard  at  some  urgent 
orders  which  awaited  execution,  and 
which  had  been  unduly  delayed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  preparations  for 
George's  departure.  I  had  no  time  to 
brood.  I  put  on  the  ring  again,  deter- 
mined to  get  used  to  it,  and  to  overcome 
the  childishly  superstitious  feeling  I 
liad  about  it. 

The  parting  with  George  was  final. 
I  never  saw  him  again  in  the  fiesh.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  convince  my  aunt 
that  his  sudden  departure  was  planned 
out  of  pure  goodness  of  heart,  and  to 
save  her  unnecessary  grief, —  as  un- 
doubtedly it  had  been;  but  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  satisfy  Lottie,  who  pressed  me 
hard  for  a  full,  true,  and  particular 
account  of  his  last  words— and  this  with 
a  pertinacity  which  spoke  volumes. 
Had  he  sent  her  no  message— not  even 
a  word?  I  was  glad,  I  confess,  to  be 
able  truthfully  to  say  he  had  not,  and 
to  hear  her  angrily  exclaim,  '*How 
unkind!" 

Henceforth  I  devoted  myself  to  work. 
I  could  not  bear  the  process  of  intro- 
spection, because,  now  that  the  danger 
was  over,  I  began  fully  to  realize  the 
shabby  if  not  morally  criminal  part 
Which  I  had  played  in  order  to  get 
George  away. 

Weeks  passed  rapidly,  when,  taking 
up  the  newspaper  one  morning  at 
breakfast,  my  aunt  turned  suddenly 
pale  and  let  it  drop  from  her  hand& 
There  was  evidently  "something  up." 
Lottie  seized  the  sheet,  and,  before  I  had 
time  to  look  at  it,  announced  with  hor- 
ror the  fact  that  George's  ship  had  been 
run  down  in  Delagoa  Bay  within  sight 
of  land,  and  that  it  was  believed  all  on 
board  had  perished! 

There  was  consternation  as  a  matter 
of  course;  and  my  repeated  assurances 
that  George  teas  not  dead  fell  on  deaf 
ears,  till  at  length,  by  iteration  and  by 
the  confidence  of  my  manner,  an  im- 
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pFession  was  produced.  But  how  did 
I  know?  How  could  I  know?  I  ex- 
plained that  I  knew  because  of  a  solemn 
compact  which  had  been  entered  into 
between  us,  to  the  eflPect  that  he  who 
died  fli^^t  should  appear  to  the  other. 
They  were  horrified,  and  only  half  con- 
vinced. I  prevailed  upon  them  to  say 
nothing  to  my  father,  but  to  wait  a  bit 
and  see  how  the  facts  turned  out. 

With  the  tension  of  an  awful  uncer- 
tainty upon  us,  we  went  about  our 
several  occupations.  My  father  was 
becoming  rapidly  worse,  and  was  In 
jsuch  a  state  as  to  need  all  my  aunt's 
care  and  solicitude;  while  Lottie  had 
her  business  in  the  big  haberdashery 
shop  to  attend  to,  and  I  fell  to  at  my 
•engraving  with  redoubled  energy. 

I  worked  late  into  the  ni^ht.  The 
block  of  the  head  of  a  "bearded  lady" 
was  before  me,  and  I  was  cutting  in  for 
some  deep  shadows  with  the  graving 
tool,  when  suddenly  the  bloodstone 
started  from  George's  ring,  and,  falling 
upon  the  floor,  disappeared. 

I  shuddered,  and  a  feeling  something 
akin  to  the  sensation  produced  by  an 
electric  shock  passed  through  me.  Re- 
covering myself  by  a  strong  effort  of 
will,  I  turned  on  all  the  gas  Jets  in  the 
workshop,  and,  on  all  fours,  went  in 
search  of  the  stone,  which  at  last  I 
succeeded  in  finding.  ^It  had  somehow 
got  into  the  most  distant  and  inacces- 
sible comer,  whence  it  shone  like  a  fiery 
blood-red  and  evil  eye.  I  secured  it 
with  a  vague  dread,  and  thrust  it  once 
more  into  my  waistcoat  pocket.  As  I 
rose  from  my  creeping  position  a  gust 
of  warm  wind  passed  by  me— a  rustling 
movement  of  the  air— recalling  those 
beautiful  lines  of  Sheridan  Knowles:— 

A  sound  so  fine, 
That  nothing  lives  'twixt  it  and  silence. 

I  saw  nothing,  but  the  conviction 
forced  itself  upon  me  that  my  brother's 
''angel"  had  passed  by  and  fanned  me 
with  his  pinions!  George  was  not 
dead,  but  danger  threatened  him  in 
some  way  unknown  to  me! 

With  an  overwrought  brain  and 
nerves  in  tension,  I  went  to  bed.  My 
rest  was  disturbed  as  a  natural  con- 


sequence, and  out  of  a  fitful  slumber 
I  awoke  several  times,  but  towards 
early  morning  I  at  last  fell  into  a  pro- 
found sleep,  and— dreamed. 

I   saw   George  and   his   companion, 
Brummagem  Jack  (for  I  concluded  that 
it  was  he),  together  in  a  sort  of  wooden 
shanty,  where  they  had  taken  refuge. 
It  was  a  kind  of  rude  lodging-house 
erected  on  the  wayside,  evidently  in  the 
most  frequented  track  of  the  adven- 
turers passing  to  and  from  the  gold  and 
diamond   fields.    The   room   in   which 
they  were  stood  out  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly   before    me,    to    its    minutest 
details,  in  my  dream.    I  saw  George 
walk  up  to  the  small  window,  consisting 
of  a  single  pane  of  glass  in  the  low 
gable  wall;  I  saw  him  look  out  of  It  as 
if  curious  about  the  weather;  I  saw  him 
shut  it;  and,  finally,  I  saw  him  care- 
lessly scratch  his  name  and  the  date- 
Sept.  3— upon  the  pane,  with  the  very 
diamond  ring  which  I  had  given  him  in 
exchange  for  his.    Then  he  filled  his 
pipe,  the  same  one  which  he  had  when 
starting,  and  sat  dofwn  and  smoked  it, 
till,  growing  impatient,  he  roused  his 
companion,  who  lay  ready  dressed  upon 
the  stretcher  bed,   on  the  corner  of 
which  my  brother  had  seated  himself. 
I  heard  the  two  talking,  and  watched 
them  go  out.    I  could  even  distinguish 
Brummagem  Jack's  voice  as  he  haggled 
and   swore   at  the  proprietor   of  the 
primitive  hostelry  about  the  excessive 
amount  of  his  charge  for  the  scanty 
accommodation    given.     I    heard    the 
chink  of  the  money,  and  I  heard  their 
footsteps  as  they  walked  away.    I  was 
preparing,  in  my  dream,  to  follow  them, 
when   Brummagem    Jack    hastily    re- 
turned for  his  revolver,  which  he  had 
left  under  his  pillow.    I  saw  him  care- 
fully examine  it,  with  a  sinister  expres- 
sion on  his  evil  countenance.    There 
was  nothing  in  the  action,  under  the 
circumstances,  and  yet,  with  the  sen- 
tience given  to  a  dreamer,  I  read  in  it, 
as  plainly  as  could  be  read,  George's 
doom— ay,  as  plainly  as  if  the  murderer 
had  audibly  acknowledged  his  fell  in- 
tent. 

In    a    wild    frenzy    and    with    out- 
stretched hands  I  rushed,  as  I  thought, 
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towards  my  brother,  and  cried  in  my 
agony,  **George!  George!  for  Heaven's 
sake  beware!  Your  comrade  is  a  mur- 
derer! Gome  back!  come  back!"  Then 
I  awoke,  and  found  myself  standing  on 
the  floor  of  my  room,  with  arms  sup- 
plicatingly  extended,  beads  of  cold 
perspiration  on  my  forehead,  and— my 
dream  ended. 

So  vivid  and  so  clearly  cut  into  my 
brain  were  all  the  details  of  the  scene, 
that  next  day  I  brought  my  special 
talent  into  requisition,  and  made  an 
accurate  water-color  picture  of  the 
room  — the  window,  the  furniture, 
everything.  I  worked  all  out  down  to 
the  minutest  details,  so  that  I  should 
not  only  know  the  place  again,  but  that, 
if  need  be,  it  might  as  easily  be 
identified  by  any  person  who  had 
actually  seen  it;  for  that  it  existed  I  had 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  But  as  I 
was  unskilled  in  portrait  taking,  I  did 
not  even  attempt  to  Introduce  Brum- 
magem Jack.  I  myself  would  remem- 
ber him  and  pick  him  out  among  a 
thousand— a  short,  thick-set,  sallow- 
faced,  black-haired,  keen-eyed,  utterly 
repulsive  man,  with  eyebrows  meeting 
over  his  nose,  under  an  inch  of  fore- 
head. How  was  it  that  such  a  fellow 
contrived  to  obtain  so  much  influence 
over  my  brother?  This  was  a  surprise 
to  me.  I  could  not  imagine  any  one 
taking  to  him,  much  less  George  doing 
so,  with  whom  he  could  not  have  had 
a  sentiment  in  common.  We  are,  as  a 
rule,  I  believe,  attracted  by  our  oppo- 
sites  among  the  other  sex;  but  I  have 
never  heard  that  men  choose  boon  com- 
panions or  friends  by  the  same  rule  of 
contrary. 

A  vague  fear  haunted  me.  I  knew 
my  brother  was  in  danger,  and  I  was 
powerless  to  help  him— that  was  only 
too  plain.  I  took  my  aunt  and  Lottie 
into  my  confidence.  They  had  come  to 
share  my  fears  and  now  ^watched  with 
Intensest  interest  the  completion  of 
this  picture;  yet  what  was  to  be  done 
they  knew  not,  any  more  than  I.  They 
watched  and  waited,— they  could  do  no 
more. 

Two  nights  later  my  worst  fears  were 
confirmed.    It  had  Just  struck  twelve. 


and  I  was  preparing  to  retire,  when  I 
saw  George  standing  opposite  to  me  at 
the  other  end  of  the  desk  at  which  I 
had  been  writing.  I  saw  him  as  clearly 
as  I  see  the  paper  now  before  me,  and 
the  pen  with  which  I  write  these  words. 
Naturally  I  arose  and  attempted  to 
detain  him  as  he  moved  away;  but  my 
arm  passed  across  and  through  his 
body  as  through  a  vapor  or  a  cloud. 
When  he  reached  the  door  he  turned, 
and,  pointing  to  his  left  temple,  which 
was  now  full  in  view,  he  presented  to 
my  terrified  gaze  a  fresh  and  reeking 
bloodstain  exactly  similar  to  my  own  in 
size  ahd  outline. 

"Great  God!"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  hushed 
and  awe-stricken  voice.  It  is  as  I 
feared!  Speak  to  me,  George— my 
brother !    Murdered  ?" 

He  slowly  moved  his  head  as  if  in 
assent;  and,  with  a  look  of  mingled 
sorrow  and  tenderness,  he  vanished! 
The  mark,  which  by  a  mysterious 
decree  of  Providence  I  bore  through 
life,  had  been  reproduced  on  him  in 
death  with  marvellous  accuracy  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin!  It  was  indeed 
strange  and  awful. 

The  hour  was  late,  as  I  said,  and 
the  house  was  still;  why  should  I  dis- 
turb it?  I  went  noiselessly  to  bed, 
resolved  to  wait  and  see  what  dreams 
might  again  do  towards  elucidating  the 
mystery.  To-morrow  I  doubted  not  but 
that  I  should  know  more;  and  I  was 
not  mistaken;  George  had  been  mur- 
dered. I  did  not  witness  the  actual 
perpetration  of  the  hideous  deed;  evi- 
dently it  had  taken  place  Just  before  I 
fell  asleep,  for  only  at  that  moment  did 
the  revelation  begin.  But  the  exact 
locality  of  it  I  saw.  Just  as  I  had  pre* 
viously  seen  the  room  in  which  George 
slept,  and  the  writing  on  the  window- 
pane.  The  place  was  a  precipitous 
ravine  topped  by  crags  and  thick  brush- 
wood, and  formed  in  its  centre  the  bed 
of  a  rushing  river,  by  which  was  a  sort 
of  cave  or  natural  shelter  created  by 
the  overhanging  rocks  at  one  end.  In 
my  dream  I  walked  rapidly  down' the 
steep  declivity  which  formed  an  entrance 
to  this  valley,  and  soon  found  myself 
standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
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There  upon  the  greensward  lay  the 
dead  body  of  my  brother,  the  fresh 
blood  streaming  from  a  terrible  bullet- 
wound  In  his  left  temple.  Petrified 
with  horror,  I  instinctiyely  crouched 
behind  a  projecting  rock  as  I  detected 
the  sound  of  footsteps  behind  me.  I 
saw  Brummagem  Jack  approach, 
loaded  with  an  armful  of  brush- wood; 
I  saw  him  set  vigorously  to  work  at  a 
shallow  grave,  draw  the  lifeless  body 
into  it,  and  then  proceed  to  fill  in  the 
earth  and  pile  up  the  .brushwood  over 
all.  I  saw  him  then  on  his  knees  set- 
ting a  light  to  the  pile,  evidently  with 
a  view  to  obliterate  any  indications  of 
the  newness  of  his  deed  of  blood. 
Suddenly  the  power  of  motion  seemed 
to  return.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  with  a  wild  cry  of  agony  and  hate 
I  sprang  forward  to  strangle  him.  In 
an  instant  my  fingers  were  sunk  into 
his  throat;  and,  as  I  flung  him  back- 
wards to  the  ground,  I  would  have 
dashed  his  brains  out  with  a  burning 
brand  snatched  from  my  poor  brother's 
funeral  pyre,  when  I  stumbled  over 
him  and  fell— to  find  myself  awake! 

It  was  all  as  before  a  dream,  and 
I  lay  prone  on  the  floor  of  my  bedroom, 
nervous,  shaken,  and  bruised,  but  not 
seriously  hurt.  It  was  impossible  to 
sleep  again  that  night,  and  I  remained 
awake,  tortured  by  the  conviction  that 
€reorge  was  indeed  murdered,  and  that 
I  had  selfishly  helped  to  kill  him. 

When  morning  broke  I  arose,  and  for 
a  couple  of  hours  worked  sedulously  at 
another  water-color— a  reproduction  of 
what  I  had  again  so  mysteriously  seen. 
Before  the  usual  breakfast-time  came 
round  I  had  not  only  far  advanced  with 
the  picture,  but  I  had  wound  myself 
up  into  such  a  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment that  I  resolved,  come  what  might, 
to  have  revenge  for  George's  death.  1 
became,  in  fact,  a  murderer  in  heart. 
Blood  for  blood,  I  said  to  myself;  an  eye 
for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  I  would 
find  out,  hunt  down,  and  kill  Brum- 
magem Jack,  or  I  would  perish  In  the 
attempt 

To  carry  out  this  fell  purpose  would 
necessitate  a  prolonged  absence  from 
home,  and  a  Journey  which  I  confess  I 


feared  to  face,  so  little  did  I  know  of  the 
world  or  the  vicissitudes  of  travel.  I 
hated  the  sea,  too.  Nevertheless,  I 
firmly  resolved  to  face  all  dangers  and 
risks  for  the  accomplishment  of  my 
intent.  I  must  of  course  first  clear  off 
all  arrears  of  business,  and  this  could 
not  be  done  without  loss  of  time-^a  fact 
which  in  my  eagerness  I  deplored  but 
could  not  alter. 

While  I  sat  turning  all  these  things 
over  in  my  mind,  my  aunt  suddenly 
burst  in  upon  me  in  a  state  of  extraor- 
dinary agitation.  "Arthur!"  she  ex- 
claimed, 'for  Heaven's  sake  come  with 
me!  I  do  not  understand  your  father. 
Something  strange  has  happened."  I 
obeyed,  and  followed  her  up-stalrs  into 
the  sick-room,  with  Lottie  close  behind 
us. 

Without  entering  into  unnecessarily 
harrowing  details,  sufQce  it  to  say  that 
beyond  all  doubt  since  the  previous 
night  my  father  had  completely  lost  his 
reason,  and  henceforth  it  became  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  watch  him  night 
and  day.  From  his  incoherent  ravings 
about  Geoiige  it  was  evident  that  he, 
like  me,  had  seen  something,  and  had 
obtained  some  mysterious  insight  into 
the  terrible  event  which  had  upset  my- 
self. In  his  shattered  state  of  health 
the  result  was  likely  to  be  fatal  very 
soon,  the  doctor  said;  and  after  his  visit 
I  told  the  two  women  everything,  and 
with  awe-stricken  conviction  they 
acquiesced  in  the  belief  that  George 
was  indeed  dead,  and  had  been  mur- 
dered by  Brummagem  Jack. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  to 
watch  and  tend  my  father,  which  we 
all  three  did  with  assiduous  care.  He 
lingered  on  for  some  weeks,  during 
which  time  I  not  only  contrived  to  finish 
all  orders  then  in  hand,  but  also  com- 
pleted the  picture  on  which  I  was  en- 
gaged of  the  scene  of  the  crime.  At 
an  early  stage  of  the  manual  labor  con- 
nected with  this  work,  when  my  mem- 
ory or  second-sight  failed  me,  I  made 
accidentally  a  curious  discovery  which 
facilitated  its  completion.  I  had  been 
in  the  habit  on  these  occasions  of  put- 
ting the  sketch  aside,  in  order  that  I 
might  nightly  "sleep  on  it,"  and  thus 
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renew  my  impressions;  when,  one 
morning,  having  a  slight  touch  of  head- 
ache, I  placed  my  elbows  upon  the  desk 
in  front  of  me,  and  leaning  my  head 
upon  my  hands,  with  the  palms  pressed 
against  my  eyelids,  I  found  that  the 
whole  scene  came  back  as  in  my 
dreams.  In  order  to  see  beyond  the 
natural  limits  of  physical  vision  it  was 
only  necessary  to  exclude  light  by  shut- 
ting my  eyes;  I  need  not  wait  to  dream, 
and  thus  was  able  to  make  more  rapid 
progress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  too,  my 
sleep  became  more  natural,  and  I  felt 
the  advantage  of  less  disturbed  nights 
and  quiet  rest,  which  probably  under 
the  circumstances  saved  me  from  brain- 
fever,  or  a  fate  perhaps  similar  to  my 
father's.  He,  poor  man,  still  lingered 
on,  until,  after  some  days  of  stupor,  he 
died. 

Very  soon  after  the  funeral  a  letter 
arrived,  addressed  to  him,  and  bearing 
a  colonial  postage  stamp.  We  opened 
it,  after  first  ImHcing  at  it  and  guessing 
and  wondering  who  the  writer  could 
be.  The  handwriting  was  strange,  but 
I  surmised  at  once  that  It  was  that  of 
Brummagem  Jack,  and  so  it  proved  to 
be.    The  letter  ran  as  follows: 


«<i 


<*Sept.  1, 188-. 

'Dear  Sir,— Most  likely  you  saw  in 
the  inglish  papers  the  foundering  of  the 
prince  regent  and  the  loss  of  all  hands 
your  son  George  was  in  her  i  did  not 
know  it  till  1  reconised  his  dead  boddy 
among  7  others  that  was  washed 
ashore  3  days  after  and  hurried  by  me 
at  my  own  expens  which  was  not  very 
much  i  trust  the  lord  will  suport  you  in 
your  grate  affliction  and  also  your 
sorrowing  Family.— Your  obedient  ser- 
vant, John  Txibneb." 

Tae  letter  staggered  the  two  women; 
and  after  shedding  many  tears  over  it, 
they  put  to  me  the  possibility  of  my 
theories  and  convictions  being  unre- 
liable and  baseless,  founded  as  they 
were  on  nothing  more  substantial  than 
dreams.  But  no;  this  letter,  so  far 
from  shaking  my  belief,  confirmed  me 
more  than  ever  as  to  the  absolute  cor- 
rectness of  my  conclusions.  I  turned  to 
my  diary  and  notes.    The  ship,  accord- 


ing to  the  newspaper  reports,  went 
down  on  the  29th  of  August  The  letter 
was  dated  the  Ist  September,  and  the 
post-mark  bore  the  same  date,  showing 
that  it  had  been  written  and  despatched 
on  the  same  day.  But  George  was  alive 
on  the  3d  of  September,  the  day  on 
which  I  saw  him,  in  my  dream,  scratch 
his  name  upon  the  window.  I  would 
not  permit  myself  to  doubt  this.  The 
obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  there- 
fore, (from  the  facts  was,  that  the 
murder  was  premeditated  by  this  in- 
human wretch,  and  that  the  letter  was 
written  on  the  1st  in  order  to  allay  sus- 
picion amongst  us  at  home;  we  would, 
the  murderer  thought,  accept  without 
question  the  death  of  George  by  drown- 
ing. And  doubtless  we  should  have 
done  so  had  it  not  been  for  this  mys- 
teriously acquired  insight  which 
Providence  had  permitted  to  me. 

I  had  now  two  other  facts  established 
by  the  dates.  It  was  a  three  days' 
Journey  to  the  lonely  shanty  in  which 
I  first  saw  them  together  on  3d  Septem- 
ber; and  as  the  scene  at  the  grave  was 
revealed  to  me  on  the  night  of  the  5th, 
it  was  two  days'  Journey  farther  on  to 
the  actual  spot  where  my  brother's  body 
was  to  be  found. 

Nothing  could  turn  me  aside  from 
the  fixed  determination  which  now 
took  possession  of  me— to  have  revenge 
—to  kill  this  scoundrel.  Come  .what 
might,  I  must  hunt  him  down.  In  vain 
did  my  aunt  and  Lottie  endeavor  to 
dissuade  me:  I  would  not  listen.  I 
settled  my  father's  affairs— which  were 
now  my  own  — and  arranged  for  the 
carrying  on  of  my  business  by  the 
engagement  of  a  tem.iK>rary  assistant, 
whom  I  obtained  by  advertisement, 
securing  his  interest  by  the  promise  of 
permanent  emplojrment  on  my  return, 
in  the  event  of  his  good  behavior  and 
efficiency  during  my  absence,  and  the 
certainty  of  succeeding  to  my  stock  In 
trade  and  good- will  in  the  event  of  my 
death  (taking  care  to  provide  an 
annuity  for  my  aunt  contingent  upon 
the  latter).  Lottie  would  accept  noth- 
ing, being,  as  she  said,  able  to  take  care 
of  herself,  and  feeling  that  she  had  no 
claim  on  me. 
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The  parting  was  a  heart-breaking 
wrench;  but  H  had  to  be  faced.  I  did 
not  dificlose  the  terrible  resolve  with 
which  I  was  setting  out,  the  blood- 
hunger  which  possessed  me— it  would 
have  served  no  good  end  to  do  so;  and 
I  kept  the  secret  closely  locked  in  my 
own  breast,  feeling  that  it  was  not  one 
to  be  revealed  to  a  pair  of  h'ghly 
emotional  women. 

My  preparations  for  departure  were 
soon  made.    I  did  not  give  my  ardor  any 
time  to  cooL    The  principal  items  of 
my  outfit  consisted  of  a  pair  of  the 
best  revolvers  to  be  procured  for  money, 
and  an  ample  supply  of  baU-<;artridge8 
to  fit  them.    It  is  not  necessary  that  I 
should  tax  the  patience  of  the  reader 
by  entering  into  any  further  detail  re- 
garding this  part  of  my  story.    I  knew 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  country  to 
which  I  was  going,  nor  of  the  dangers 
and  difAculties  I  was  to  encounter  and 
surmount,  and  looked  upon  such  con- 
siderations as  being  beneath  my  notice. 
I  found  myself  associating  on  board  the 
ship  with  a  motley  crowd  representing 
every  phase  of  character,  every  social 
grade,  and  every  nationality.    It  was 
a  hell  upon  earth— or  upon  sea— while 
the  voyage  lasted,  and  I  looked  with 
longing  eyes  for  land,  and  the  prospect 
of  being  freed  from  it;  but  I  found  on 
shore  a  state  of  things  as  bad,  if  not 
worse,  because  while  at  sea  the  vig- 
orous courage  of  the  captain  and  the 
united  discipline  of  his  crew  kept  the 
worst  rowdies  somewhat  in  awe  and 
check,  whilst  on  land  there  was  no  con- 
trol,  and   one  ran  the  risk  of  being 
robbed  or  murdered,  or  both,  at  every 
turn.    Things  are  better  now,  I  am  told; 
but  in  those  days  they  could  not  well  be 
worse.    The  railway  does  in  twenty- 
four  hours  now  what  then  a  bullock- 
wagon  took  weeks  to  perform;  and  the 
combined   efforts  of   magistrates  and 
police  have  wrought  wonders.    I  write 
of  some  time  ago— for  I  was  a  young 
man  then. 

But  once  ashore  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost.  I  Joined  the  first  crowd  of 
adventurers  who  were  ready  to  make 
a  start  for  the  gold-fields,  where  I  be- 
lieved Stannard  to  be.    I  had  written  to 


him  on  the  chance  of  his  getting  the 
letter  and  being  on  the  lookout,  but  I 
saw  nothing  of  him;  indeed  if  I  had 
known  anything  about  the  geography 
of  the  country  I  would  have  saved  my- 
self the  trouble  and  the  disappointment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  learned  later  that 
he  had  left  these  gold-fields  and  gone 
at  least  a  hundred  miles  inland,  pros- 
pecting for  diamonds  in  a  new  locality. 
One  cannot  be  long  in  a  crowd  with- 
out  making  acquaintance  with  some 
one  for  company's  saka    I  picked  up 
with  a  genial  Irishman  named  Sullivan, 
whose    natural    wit    and    rich    Kerry 
brogue  lent  a  charm  and  novelty  to  his 
conversation;    but    there    were    other 
points  about  him  which  also  Induced 
me  to   cultivate  him.    He   knew   the 
country,   and   was  familiar  with  the 
different  routes.    He  did  not  dig  for 
gold,  but  got  his  share  of  it  by  trading 
in  various  necessaries  with  those  who 
did.     His  plan   was,   as   he  told   me, 
when  there  was  a  rush  to  any  particu- 
lar spot,  to  follow  it  at  a  respectful 
distance,  and  settle  down  on  the  out- 
skirts of  it,  and  set  up  a  temporary  shop 
and  house  of  call— leaving  a  younger 
brother  in  charge  while  he  was  away 
purchasing   * 'stock."     I   took   to   him 
straight  off.    Instinctively  I  felt  that 
he  was  a  straightforward,  honest  fel- 
low,   and    that    I    was    sure    of    his 
sympathy  and  interest  in   my  story. 
I  sought  his  confidence  on  the  first  halt, 
and,   seated  on  the  grass  under  the 
shade  of  some  friendly  foliage,  I  made 
a  clean  breast  of  it.    With  our  pipes 
alight  and  out  of  sight  and  ear-shot  of 
our  companions,  I  told  him  all  the  cir- 
cumstances as  I  have  already  related 
them.      He    listened    with    breathless 
attention  till  the  end,  then  gazed  at  me 
steadily  with  a  sort  of  awe,  while  he 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and 
with  a  pious  ejaculation  restored  it  to 
his  pocket. 

"Have  you  them  pictures  wid  you, 
surr?"  he  inquired,  as  if  seeking  for 
confirmation  of  the  strange  facts  which 
I  had  told  him,  but  not  liking  to  express 
a  direct  doubt  of  my  veracity.  **You*d 
hardly  bring  *em  so  far." 
"I'd  hardly  come  without  them,"  I 
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replied,  slinging  the  canvas  knapsack 
off  my  shoulders  as  I  spoke,  and  diving 
to  the  bottom  of  it.  "I  brought  them  in 
the  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  identify 
the  places  by  the  aid  of  them,  or  find 
some  one  who  could  by  their  agency 
help  me  in  my  quest.  Look  at  that,  and 
see  if  you  can  make  anything  of  it." 

He  took  the  sketch  in  both  hands, 
and  held  it  at  arm's  length.  I  watched 
his  face  with  curiosity.  Then  he 
turned  it  and  stared  at  the  blank  side, 
Just  as  you  and  I  have  done  in  the  case 
of  an  unfamiliar  handwriting  on  an 
envelope,  seeking  for  a  clue  by  post- 
mark or  seal.  Then  he  handed  it 
back. 

"Well,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  bates  the 
divil  intirely,  so  it  does!" 

"You  recognize  the  place?"  said  I, 
in  breathless  anxiety. 

"Bedad  I  do,  and  no  mistake.  Owld 
Shultz's  best  bedroom,  sure  enough, 
where  he  puts  the  gents  to  sleep  that 
can  afford  to  pay  the  robber  his  big 
price.  You  have  it  all  as  exact  as  you 
plaze— the  bed  and  the  step-ladder  up, 
and  the  small  windy-pane  in  the  gable- 
Ind.  We'll  be  there  to-morrow  wid  the 
help  of  God." 

The  news  was  welcome  and  exciting, 
and  the  result  of  my  first  experiment 
so  encouraging  and  satisfactory,  that 
I  resolved  to  try  my  luck  with  the 
other  picture.  With  tremulous  fingers 
I  unreeled  it— the  scene  of  the  murder— 
and  eagerly  watched  the  effect  as  I  held 
it  open  before  Sullivan.  Instantly  he 
recognized  it  as  Jackson's  Wynd— a 
deep  ravine,  as  he  explained,  on  an  old 
and  unfrequented  track  to  a  discarded 
gold-field.  It  was  "out  of  the  way 
intirely,"  he  informed  me;  but  seeing 
how  determined  I  was  to  find  it,  and  to 
obtain  the  necessary  confirmation  of 
the  murder  of  my  poor  brother,  and, 
moreover,  being  deeply  interested  him- 
self now  in  the  curious  circumstances 
of  the  case,  he  consented  to  act  as  my 
guide,  and  to  see  me  through  with  it. 

"It'll  only  be  a  couple  of  days  round 
after  all,"  he  said,  **and  Con  won't  be 
unaisy  till  I  get  back,  for  he's  used  to 
disappointments.  We'll  lay  in  a  stock 
of  what  light  provisions  we  can  carry 


at  Shultz's  store  to-morrow,  an'  start 
wid  the  help  of  God.  But,  mind  me» 
we'll  have  to  rough  it  an'  camp  out,  as 
there'll  be  no  shanty  or  shelter  to  be  had 
till  we  make  off  Turner's  'Hotel'— 
Brummagem  Jack,  they  call  him— as 

big  a  schoundhrll "    He  got  no  time 

to  finish  the  sentence. 

"What!"  I  shouted,  rushing  eagerly 
at  him,  and  with  a  hand  on  eacb 
shoulder  fairly  staggering  him,  physi- 
cally as  well  as  mentally,  by  my 
vehemence  of  action  and  manner. 
"You  know  him,  then— the  very  man, 
the  murderer  of  my  brother  George,  he 
whom  I  have  taken  this  long  journey 
to  find?  The  hand  of  Providence  is 
clearly  to  be  traced  in  this!  It  was  not 
mere  chance  that  threw  you  across  my 
path,  but  Destiny!  Stick  to  me,  SulU- 
van!  I  have  an  account  to  settle  with 
this  rufQan  before  I  go  back  to  England. 
I  can't  go  back  till  it  is  settled.  Stick 
to  me!" 

"Bedad,  I  will— like  wax!  Here's  my 
hand  on  it!"  and  thus  the  compact- 
absolutely  disinterested  on  his  part- 
was  made;  and  loyally  and  faithfully 
he  fulfilled  his  obligations. 

We  made  no  delay  at  Shultz's  beyond 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
identify  the  "best  bedroom"  in  which 
George  had  slept,  and  his  signature  on 
the  window-pane,  which  I  pointed  out 
to  Sullivan.  The  superstitious  or  re- 
ligious awe  which  had  taken  possession 
of  him  grew  deeper;  and  when  we 
started  again,  he  was  wound  up  to  a 
pitch  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
equal  to  my  own.  He  saw  the  finger  of 
God,  and  believed  himself  to  be  now 
an  instrument  of  the  Divine  Will.  The 
incentive  in  his  case  was  even  stronger 
than  the  mere  human  one  in  mine. 

We  forged  ahead,  often  silently  for 
miles,  doing  snatches  of  sleep  in  the 
warm  daytime,  and  walking  through 
the  nights,  which  were  damp  and  cold. 
Looking  back  now,  I  often  wonder  how 
I  survived  those  days  and  nights;  but 
certain  it  is  that  I  suffered  no  ill  effects. 
Possibly,  Just  as  a  drunken  man  may 
sleep  unconsciously  for  hours  in  a  road- 
side ditch  with  sleet  and  bitter  winds 
around   him,    and   awake  sober   and 
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unharmed,  so  the  mental  intoxication 
bj  which  I  was  wholly  possessed  kept 
op  my  vital  energy.  Snllivan  was  a 
hardy  plant,  and  accustomed  to  rough 
it;  I  was  very  much  the  reverse,  yet 
I  bore  the  fatigue  and  exposure  equally 
well.  To  my  frequently  repeated 
inquiries  as  to  distance  and  the  prob- 
able date  of  arriving  at  Jackson's 
Wynd,  his  replies  were  evasive,  and 
practically  came  to  nothing  more  than 
"all  in  good  time."  He  evidently  had 
got  into  his  head  that  I  might  go  off 
mine  with  excitement  as  the  hour 
approached,  if  I  came  to  know  it  and 
count  the  minutes;  and  very  likely  there 
were  some  grounds  for  his  fears,  ap- 
parent to  him  and  unsuspected  by  my- 
self. There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
possess  my  soul  in  patience. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  we 
found  ourselves  ascending  a  grassy 
slope.  The  sun  shone  out  splendidly, 
showing  us,  as  the  early  haze  cleared 
away,  a  cresting  of  trees  and  scrub, 
under  the  shade  of  which  Sullivan  ex* 
pressed  his  determination  to  cry  halt 
for  our  breakfast,  such  as  it  was. 

"We  can't  surely  be  very  far  off 
now?"  I  said  tentatively,  as  We 
stretched  our  weary  limbs  on  the  mossy 
sward. 

"No,"  he  said,  "not  very.  Take  a  nap 
now;  and  if  it's  a  good  wan,  maybe  we 
won't  sleep  again  till  we're  there." 

This  was  all  the  satisfaction  I  could 
get  out  of  him.  Had  I  only  guessed 
that  a  few  minutes'  walk  would  bring 
us  to  the  longed-for  spot,  there  would 
have  been  no  halt— and  this  of  course 
the  wily  SuUlvan  knew.  He  was  afraid 
of  the  strain,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
and  wished  to  giye  nature  a  chance  of 
recovering  from  the  wear  and  tear 
before  the  coming  crisis.  In  other 
words,  he  was  afraid  of  a  break-down. 

I  slept  for  fully  three  hours  after  my 
frugal  meal,  and  rose  like  a  giant  re- 
freshed. We  pushed  rapidly  through 
the  grove,  and,  coming  on  a  rude  track, 
followed  it,  till  at  last  we  stood  clear 
of  the  brushwood  and  on  the  top  of  a 
steep  declivity,  which  to  my  astonished 
gaze  showed  me  in  the  valley  beneath 
the  original  of  my  water-color  sketch— 


the  scene  of  the  murder  —  Jackson's 
Wynd. 

With  a  wildly  excited  cry,  leaving 
SulUvan  behind,  I  rushed  at  full  speed 
down  into  the  valley,  never  halting  for 
a  moment  till  I  found  myself  on  my 
knees  by  the  side  of  poor  George's 
grave— if  such  a  name  could  be  given 
to  it  There  I  found  the  expected  heap 
of  charred  sticks,  the  remains  of  the  fire 
which  had  been  lighted  by  the  inhuman 
wretch  who  killed  him.  When  SulUvan 
arrived,  he  found  me  frantically  clear- 
ing away  the  embers  and  tearing  up  the 
loose  earth  and  grass.  For  the  moment 
I  believe  I  had  lost  my  reason;  and  he 
evidentiy  thought  so,  for  with  a  grasp 
of  iron  he  seized  me  by  the  collar,  and 
by  main  force  dragged  me  to  my  feet. 

"Man  aUvel"  he  shouted,  shaking  me 
vigorously,  ''leave  off  that  or  I'll  have 
to  go  agin  my  inclination  and  do  some- 
thing desperate,  I  tell  you!  Is  it  a 
ghoul,  or  a  vampire,  or  a  haythin  ye 
are— that  ye  want  to  be  exposing  the 
remains  of  the  dead  wid  your  dirty 
fingen»?  Leave  off!  I  say  agin,  an* 
let  the  poor  boy  rest  aisy— may  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  his  sowl!"  And  he 
reverentially  uncovered  as  he  loosed  his 
hold. 

I  felt,  as  1  recovered,  ashamed  and 
yery  justly  reproved;  but  of  a  truth  I 
was  not  really  to  blame,  having  been 
momentarily  unhinged  by  excitement. 
His  force  of  character  saved  me;  look- 
ing back  on  the  circumstances,  I  am 
fully  convinced  of  this. 

We  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
raising  a  cairn  over  the  lonely  grave, 
placing  on  top  a  large,  flat  stone,  on 
which  Sullivan  contrived  to  rudely 
carve  a  cross  with  the  blade  of  a  big 
clasp-knife,  which  he  carried  both  for 
use  and  defence.  When  our  sad  work 
was  done,  mutually  and  silently  offer- 
ing up  a  prayer,  we  departed. 

A  consuming  thirat  for  vengeance 
now  possessed  me;  and  seeing  the  state 
of  excitement  under  which  I  labored, 
Sullivan,  I  presume,  concluded  that  it 
would  be  safer  to  give  a  definite  answer 
when  I  pressed  him  about  the  distance 
to  Brummagem  Jack's  shanty;  at  all 
events,  he  gave  one. 
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"We'll  be  there  before  ten  o'clock 
to-night,  wld  the  help  of  God,"  he  said; 
and  as  if  to  pass  the  time,  he  entered 
into  a  detailed  statement  ot  the  many 
crimes  of  which  Turner  was  known  to 
be,  or  suspected  of  having  been,  guilty, 
one  of  the  most  recent  being  the 
supposed  murder  of  the  late  proprietor 
of  the  shanty,  and  the  appropriation  of 
the  widow,  with  whom  he  had  entered 
into  occupation,  and  was  now  living. 
Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  had  earned,  and  I  felt  a 
grim  satisfaction  in  hoping  that  his 
fate  was  in  my  hands,  and  retribution 
drawing  near.  I  did  not  then  speculate 
on  the  curious  duality  of  character  dis- 
played by  my  companion— the  mixture 
of  religious  reverence  which  he  had 
already  shown  with  regard  to  the  dead, 
and  the  absence  of  moral  compunction 
which  he  now  exhibited  in  helping  me 
to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  living.  He 
must  have  known  that  I  contemplated 
murder;  but  doubtless  to  him  this  man 
was  no  better,  and  nothing  more,  than 
a  wild  tbeast.  At  all  events  I  judged 
Sullivan  leniently,  if  I  judged  him  at  all 
—in  fact,  I  was  worse  than  he  was,  for 
I  had  got  to  look  upon  my  terrible  mis- 
sion as  a  sacred  and  praiseworthy 
duty. 

Night  closed  in  upon  our  fateful 
journey,  and  by  the  light  of  the  bril- 
liant stars  we  pressed  steadily  on.  At 
last,  after  a  weary  and  rugged  tramp, 
we  found  ourselves  in  what  appeared 
more  like  open  country;  and  we  got 
upon  a  track  which,  compared  with  that 
which  we  had  lately  traversed,  might 
fairly  be  called  a  highroad.  Following 
it  for  a  mile  or  so,  we  reached  a  sudden 
bend,  from  the  turn  of  which  I  caught 
sight  of  what  was  evidently  an  inhab- 
ited dwelling  of  some  sort. 

We  were  close  upon  it.  I  saw  a 
streak  of  clearly  defined  light  all  round 
the  badly  fitting  door  which  faced  us; 
and  at  the  side  there  shone  out  a  wedge- 
shaped  glare  from  a  small  window- 
thrown  open  probably  for  ventilation. 

My  heart  stood  still,  and  momentarily 
so  did  I.  There  was  a  shout  of  ribald 
laughter,  and  the  din  of  many  voices, 
the    sound    of    which    was    distinctly 


audible.  Instinctively  I  felt  that  we 
were  within  sight  of  the  long-sought 
shanty  of  Jack  Turner,  and  within 
reach  of  the  murderer  himself;  there 
was  no  need  to  ask  Sullivan,  and  he 
knew  it.  He  didn't  volunteer  any  in- 
formation, but  addressed  himself  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  forthwith. 

"Don't  be  in  anny  hurry,  now,"  he 
said- "take  everjrthing  nice  and  alsy;" 
and  he  placed  a  restraining  hand  upon 
my  shoulder  as  he  spoke.  "Stay  where 
you  are  for  wan  mlnnlt,  while  I  have 
a  look  round." 

He  started  off  with  quick  and  stealthy 
tread  to  reconnoitre;  but  I  disobeyed  his 
injunctions,  and  followed  noiselessly 
and  closely  in  his  footsteps.  1  could  not 
restrain  the  eagerness  which  impelled 
me— it  was  simply  impossible.  While 
he  crept  towards  the  door  and  peered 
through  the  chink,  I  made  for  the 
wedge  of  light,  stooping  under  the  edge 
of  it,  and  keeping  in  the  shade  till  I 
found  myself  under  a  small  window, 
from  which  the  glare  proceeded.  With 
a  revolver  in  my  right  hand,  and  with 
my  left  upon  the  sill,  I  raised  myselt 
silently  and  cautiously,  and  looked  in 
through  the  opening,  which  was  so 
small  as  to  be  nearly  blocked  by  my 
face. 

Several  men  were  seated  round  a 
rough  structure  which  did  duty  for  a 
table  —  drinking,  smoking,  and  blas- 
pheming; a  rough  lot  apparently,  card- 
playing  for  nuggets  instead  of  money. 
Three  dip-candles,  flaring  and  guttering 
in  black  bottles,  served  for  lamps.  The 
noise  was  fearful,  and  the  rush  of  foul 
and  heated  air  was  almost  suffocating; 
its  pungency  blinded  me  momentarily, 
but  I  soon  recovered,  and  rapidly  took 
in  the  whole  scene. 

At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  the  man 
I  sought.  The  repulsive,  evil  counte- 
nance was  none  other  than  that  of  Jack 
Turner.  I  recognized  him  instantly. 
He  had  just  won  a  pool,  and  was 
exultingly  gathering  in  his  gains  with 
eager  fingers,  when  some  sudden  move- 
ment of  mine  or  some  subtle  occult 
influence  (for  I  was  not  conscious  of 
motion)  impelled  him  to  look  up.  and 
direct  his  gaze  to  the  open  window.    A 
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dazed  and  terror-stricken  horror  came 
over  him,  for  the  blood-stained,  pallid 
face  of  his  victim,  with  avid  eyes, 
transfixed  him  where  he  sat.  My 
position  was  not  favorable  for  the 
deadly  object  I  had  in  view, —  this 
instantly  occurred  to  me.  I  could  not 
get  a  steady  shot  at  him  or  be  sure  of 
my  aim  from  where  I  stood.  In  a  few 
seconds  I  was  at  the  door;  and  forcibly 
and  rudely  pushing  Sullivan  aside,  I 
lifted  the  latQh  and  stood  before  the 
inmates— all  this  in  far  less  time  than 
it  has  taken  to  describe. 

"Turner,"  I  exclaimed,  "I  know  you! 
I  have  found  you  at  last— assassin- 
murderer!    Your  last  hour  is  come!" 

To  him  I  appeared  as  one  raised  from 
the  dead.  In  voice  and  aspect  I  seemed 
the  very  man  whom  he  had  basely  done 
to  death— the  blood-stain  on  my  temple 
horribly  fresh.  He  started  to  his  feet 
with  a  terrified  cry,  and  with  uplifted 
arms  he  staggered  under  the  burden 
of  his  fear. 

I  raised  my  revolver  and  fired  two 
point-blank  shots  in  quick  succession 
from  where  I  stood.  He  fell  face  down- 
wards, prone  upon  the  rickety  table  in 
front  of  him.  The  glasses  and  the 
bottle-candlesticks  tottered,  rolled  off, 
and  were  smashed;  the  lights  were  ex- 
tinguished; the  whole  structure  gave 
way  and  fell  with  a  crash;  the  guests 
started  to  their  feet,  upsetting  the  forms 
on  which  they  sat;  and  the  place  was  in 
utter  darkness  and  confusion  in  a 
moment. 

Before  I  had  time  to  determine  upon 
any  particular  line  of  action,  I  felt 
myself  grasped  under  the  arm-pits  from 
behind,  and  a  pair  of  hands  firmly 
locked  across  my  chest;  then  I  was 
dragged  violently  backwards  and  out 
into  the  night.  Sullivan  had  come  to 
the  rescue. 

"Run  now,"  he  whispered,  relaxing 
his  hold  after  he  had  brought  me 
several  yards  from  the  house,— "run  like 
ninety-nine  blue  divils,  and  follow 
me!" 

I  obeyed  with  a  will.  After  him  I 
went— up  hill  and  down  dale— fording 
streams  and  jumping  rocks— voicelessly 
for  at  least  three  miles,  the  last  few 


hundred  yards  of  which  were  up  a 
steep  hill— till,  exhausted,  he  flung  him- 
self upon  the  grass,  and  I  followed  bis 
example.    We  lit  our  pipes  and  rested. 

A  revulsion  of  feeling  came  over  me 
while  I  smoked;  and  I  now  felt  horrified 
at  the  thought  of  the  part  which  I  had 
played.  Henceforth  I  was  myself  a 
murderer!  I  gave  expression  to  my 
thoughts  in  some  such  words  as  these, 
in  response  to  Sullivan's  efforts  to  rally 
me.  He  laughed— a  big,  deep,  genuine 
laugh. 

"Well,  bedad,"  said  he,  "if  that's 
what's  troubling  you,  you  may  make 
your  mind  aisy,  for  the  divll  a  worse 
shot  ever  handled  a  revolver!  Shure 
you  didn't  hit  him  at  all,  good  or  bad! 
Not  a  drop  of  his  ruflianly  blood  did  you 
spill!  It  was  the  fright  he  got  that 
killed  him— skeered  the  life  out  of 
him." 

**If  I  thought  that,"  I  replied,  "it 
would  be  a  heavy  load  off  my  mind." 

"You  may,  then,"  he  continued. 
"Only  the  noise  would  be  dangerous 
where  we  are,  I'd  let  you  have  two 
cracks  at  myself  this  very  minnit,  at 
the  same  distance!" 

This  was  conclusive  and  consolatory 
at  the  time,  though,  looking  back  now 
at  the  statement,  I  can't  help  believing 
that  it  was  made  out  of  his  kindness  of 
heart,  and  without  suflScient  warrant,, 
merely  to  soothe  my  perturbed  con- 
science; suffice  it  to  say,  it  had  the- 
desired  effect  — for,  no  matter  what 
strict  moralists  may  assert,  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  wishing  to  kill 
a  man  and  actually  shedding  his  blood. 
I  was  at  all  events  greatiy  relieved  and 
comforted  by  the  assurance. 

Unexpectedly  at  this  juncture  our 
thoughts  and  conversation  were  di- 
verted into  another  channel.  Far  away 
below  us,  in  the  dim  distance  and  dark- 
ness from  which  we  had  emerged,  a  big 
cloud  of  semi-luminous  smoke  oecame 
visible,  which  gradually  grew  into 
bright  tongues  of  fiame.  Jack  Turner's 
shanty  was  on  fire!  Doubtless  the  wild 
inebriate  crew  whom  we  left  behind 
had  first  plundered  and  then  set  a  light 
to  it,  with  the  dead  man  inside!  I 
remembered     how     Turner     had     en- 
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deavored  to  destroy  all  traces  of  his 
own  dastardly  crime  by  the  same 
agency— fire;  and  now  in  all  probability 
he  himself  lay  under  a  heap  of  smoul- 
dering ashes,  a  blackened  corpse,  no 
friendly  hand  to  bury  him,  no  voice  to 
breathe  a  prayer! 

We  sat  and  watched  the  blaze  till  it 
died  quite  out,  and  the  moon  was  ris- 
ing behind  us;  then,  after  a  most  re- 
freshing pull  at  a  flask  .which  Sullivan 
had  hitherto  concealed,  we  started 
at  a  rapid   pace   for  what  he   called 

"home." 

The  welcome  which  we  received  from 
his  brother  Con,  when  we  arrived,  was 
Irish— warm  and  genuine.  The  few 
days'  rest  which  I  enjoyed  in  their  rude 
hut,  which  just  then  felt  as  com- 
fortable as  the  best  of  hostelries,  soon 
pulled  me  together,  and  I  naturally 
began  to  think  of  my  return.  Among 
the  diggers,  before  starting,  I  heard 
various  accounts  of  the  death  of  Turner, 
the  prevailing  belief  being  that  he  had 
been  killed  by  his  boon  companions, 
who,  after  perpetrating  the  deed, 
robbed  and  set  fire  to  the  place,  and 
then  decamped.  Sullivan  and  I  allowed 
things  to  rest  at  that,  and  showed  no 
incredulity  or  scepticism.  It  was  clear 
that  the  community  was  glad  to  be  rid 
of  Brummagem  Jack. 

I  could  not  prevail  upon  Sullivan  to 
accept  any  payment  for  his  time,  his 
trouble,  or  his  hospitality,  and  seeing 
that  I  should  only  wound  him  by  press- 
ing money  upon  him,  I  did  not  do  so. 
We  parted  with  mutual  regret,  and  his 
hearty  *'God-speed."  I  left  him  my 
name  and  address,  and  extracted  from 
him  a  promise  that  if  he  should  ever  be 
in  need  of  help  or  a  friend  he  would 
look  me  up,  and  this  he  assured  me  he 
would  do. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  pro- 
long the  story  by  going  into  the  details 
of  my  return  trip;  suffice  It  to  say  that, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  I  reached  the 
coast;  and,  taking  the  place  of  a  sailor 
who  had  deserted  for  the  diggings,  I 
worked  my  way  home  In  a  sailing- 
ship. 

I  found  my  aunt  and  Lottie  well  and 
expectant,  and  my  business  so  flourish- 


ing in  the  hands  of  my  locum  tenens  that 
I  arranged  to  take  him  into  partner- 
ship. 

It  will  be  surmised  that  Lottie  became 
my  wife,  but  not,  perhaps,  that  I  be- 
came the  father  of  twin  boys,  whom  of 
course  I  named  Arthur  and  G^eorge. 
Other  children  followed,  sons  and 
daughters  in  single  file,  and  at  present 
they  number  seven. 

One  night,  my  aunt  was  rocking  the 
cradle  containing  the  latest  arrival, 
Lottie  was  busy  preparing  tea,  and  I 
was  sitting  over  the  fire  reading  the 
evening  paper,  when  we  were  startled 
by  a  modest  knock  at  the  hall  door.  The 
girl  who  answered  it  came  in  with  the 
information  that  a  "man"  was  waiting 
in  the  hall,  and  wished  to  see  me.  I 
knew  instinctively  who  he  was;  and 
giving  directions  that  he  was  to  be 
shown  into  the  office,  and  the  gas 
turned  up,  I  soon  followed. 

Sullivan  stood  before  me  as  I  entered; 
I  was  not  a  bit  surprised,  but  I  was 
delighted,  because  somehow  I  felt  that, 
now,  it  would  be  in  some  way  in  my 
power  to  requite  him  for  the  past. 

The  result  of  our  Interview  was, 
that  he  has  remained  with  me  from 
that  day  to  this;  and  if  I  were  to  part 
with  him  now  there  would  be  lamenta- 
tion and  woe  among  the  children.  To 
myself,  as  a  business  man,  he  is  in- 
valuable in  a  general  way— always 
willing  and  ever  faithful— worth  his 
weight  in  gold.  Things  did  not  prosper 
with  him,  he  said,  after  I  left;  Con  died, 
and  he  resolved  to  come  home  and  fol- 
low his  luck,  which  he  declared  I  had 
carried  away  with  me. 

"But,  surely,"  I  said,  laughing,  "you 
are  far  too  sensible  a  man  to  believe 
in  luck?" 

"Slnsible  is  it,  surr?  Bedad,  I  knew 
a  man,  bom  alongside  of  me— Tim 
Connor,  God  be  good  to  him!— such  a 
misfortunate  craytur  that  nothing  ever 
thruv  with  him.  Wanst  he  made  a 
'scarecrow,'  out  of  what  he  oould  spare 
of  his  clothes,  to  keep  the  rooks  out  of 
his  oats.  Well«  after  filling  themselves 
till  they  could  howld  no  more,  they  just 
fought  like  dlvils  for  foot-howld  on  the 
arrums  of  it,  and  mistook  it  for  a  perch! 
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Sure,  you  wouldn't  deny  but  Tim  had 
the  curse  of  bad  luck  on  him?" 

The  anecdote  was  conclusive  enough, 
and  I  have  never  argued  the  question 
with  Sullivan  since. 


From  The  Fortnightly  BeYieir. 
THE  THEOBY  OF  THE  LUDICBOUS.^ 

BY  W.   S.   LILLY. 

Just  a  year  ago  I  had  the  honor  of 
delivering  in  this  place  four  lectures, 
having  for  their  subject  four  English 
humorists  whom  I  considered  specially 
representative  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, namely,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot,  and  Garlyle.  In  my  first 
lecture  I  gave  a  definition  of  the  word 
humorist,  as  I  understand  it:  an  artist 
who  playfully  gives  us  his  Intuition  of 
the  world  and  of  human  life.  The 
definition  which  was  the  result  of  a 
great  deal  of  refiectlon,  I  believed,  and 
still  believe,  to  be  accurate.  But  it  did 
not  appear  to  find  universal  acceptation. 
Nor  was  it  universally  allowed  that  the 
four  eminent  writers  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned could  be  regarded  as  humorists. 
Thus,  a  very  accomplished  friend,  of 
much  literary  distinction,  and  specially 
entitled  to  speak  on  such  a  subject, 
wrote  to  me  as  follows:— 

It  would  doubtless  be  interesting  to 
trace  an  element  of  humor  in  all  these 
four  writers,  and  to  show  how  it  gives 
them  a  certain  affinity.  I  doubt  though 
whether  that  could  be  done.  But  to  say 
that  they  are  all  first  and  foremost  hu- 
n¥>ri8ts,  seems  to  me— forgive  the  word 
— absurd.  I  doubt  whether  Dickens  was 
a  humorist  at  all.  Thackeray  was  doubt- 
less a  humorist;  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
one  point  which  distinguishes  him  from 
Dickens.  George  Eliot's  genius  was 
marred  from  first  to  last  by  the  invin- 
cible pedantry  of  the  superior  person, 
which  prevented  her  real  force  of  feel- 
ing and  tragic  power  from  catching  more 
than  one  phase  at  a  time,  and  so  pre- 
vented her  from  being,  in  any  sense  of 

1  Thii  leeture,  dellTered  at  the  Boyal  Inititn- 
tion  on  the  evening  of  FrifUy,  March  13th,  is  now 
printed  from  the  shorthand  writer'!  report,  with 
corrections  and  additions. 
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the  word,  a  great  humorist.  As  for 
Garlyle,  whether  he  is  a  humorist  or  not, 
you  certainly  adduce  no  Instance  of  it. 

I  replied  to  my  friend  that  a  passage 
in  one  of  Garlyle's  "Essays"  which  I 
had  quoted  in  my  lecture  on  him— the 
well-known  passage  about  Balaam,  the 
son  of  Beor-appeared  to  me  to  Indicate 
the  high-water  mark,  so  to  speak,  of 
British  humor  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; and  that  if  his  perusal  of  that 
author,  of  C^rge  Eliot,  and  of  Dickens 
did  not  satisfy  him   that  they  were 
humorists,  I  feared  no  arguments  of 
mine  would  lead  him  so  to  regard  them. 
I  have  referred  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion to  his  friendly  passage  of  arms, 
because  it  came  to  my  mind  when  the 
Invitation  of  the  managers  of  the  Royal 
Institution    to    speak    here    to-night 
reached  me.    And  as  I  thought  about 
it,  I  resolved  to  devote  the  hour  which 
has  been  put  into  my  hands,  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  that  larger  question  whereof 
this  of  humor  forms  part— the  question 
of  the  ludicrous.    A  large  question  it  is. 
Indeed,  comprehending  as  it  does,  all 
that   appeals   to    what    I    may,    with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  my  present  pur- 
pose, call  the  sportive  side  of  human 
nature;  or,  as  the  Germans  would  say, 
all  that  relates  to  the  Spieltrieh  in  man. 
The  feelings  aroused  by  the  perception 
of  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  and  the 
ludicrous,    are    referred    by    modern 
writers  on  psychology,  to  the  domain  of 
what  Kant  has  taught  us  to  call  the 
Esthetic.    It  seems  to  be  pretty  gen- 
erally allowed  that  the  beautiful  at- 
tracts without  repelling,  and  affects  us 
with  unmlngled  ,pleasure  in  the  free 
exercise    of    our    cognitive    faculties; 
while  the   feeling   of   the   sublime   Is 
mixed  of  pleasure  and  pain,  involving, 
as  it  does,  fear  and  awe  as  well  as 
admiration.     Regarding   the   ludicrous 
there  is  much  less  agreement,  and  few 
modem  psychologists  appear  to  have 
made  it  the  subject  of  profound  or  far- 
reaching  studies.    That  is  one  reason 
why  I  have  chosen  it  as  my  topic  to- 
night.   Now  In  dealing  with  the  ludi- 
crous, the  first  thing  to  be  remembered 
is  its  vast  extent.    I  know  not  who  has 
better   brought    this   out    than    Isaac 
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Barrow,  in  a  passage  which  is»  I  sup- 
pose, the  locus  clas8ictt8  on  the  subject, 
and  which  I  think  I  shall  do  well  to 
read:— 

But  first,  it  may  be  demanded  what  the 
thing  we  speak  of  is,  or  what  this  face- 
tiousness  doth  import?  To  which  ques- 
tion I  might  reply  as  Democritus "  did  to 
him  that  asked  the  definition  of  a  man. 
It  is  that  iohich  we  all  see  and  knoto: 
any  one  better  apprehends  what  it  is  by 
acquaintance,  than  I  can  inform  him  by 
description.  It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  ver- 
satile and  multiform,  appearing  in  so 
many  shapes,  so  many  postures,  so  many 
garbs,  so  variously  apprehended  by  sev- 
eral eyes  and  judgments,  that  it  seemeth 
no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and  certain 
notion  thereof,  than  to  make  a  portrait 
of  Proteus,  or  to  define  the  figure  of  the 
fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat 
allusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  season- 
able application  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in 
forging  an  apposite  tale;  sometimes  it 
playeth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  ad- 
vantage from  the  ambiguity  of  their 
sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their  sound;  some- 
times it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of  humor- 
ous expression;  sometimes  it  lurketh 
under  a  similitude;  sometimes  it  is  lodged 
in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in 
a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intima- 
tion, in  cunningly  di-erting,  or  cleverly 
retorting  an  objection;  sometimes  it  is 
couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in 
a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in  a 
startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  recon- 
ciling of  contradictions,  or  an  acute  non- 
sense; sometimes  a  scenical  representa- 
tion of  persons  or  things,  a  counterfeit 
speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture  passeth 
for  it;  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity, 
sometimes  a  presumptuous  bluntness  giv^ 
eth  it  being;  sometimes  it  riseth  from  a 
lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange,  some- 
times from  a  crafty  wresting  obvious 
matter  to  the  purpose;  often  it  consisteth 
in  one  knows  not  what,  and  springeth  up 
one  can  hardly  tell  how.  Its  ways  are 
unaccountable,  being  answerable  to  the 
numberless  rovings  of  fancy  and  wind- 
ings of  language.  It  is,  in  short,  a  manner 
of  speaking  out  of  the  simple  and  plain 
way  (such  as  reason  teacheth  and  proveth 
things  by)  which  by  a  pretty  surprising 
uncouthness  in  conceit  or  expression,  doth 
affect  and  amuse  the  fancy,  stirring  in 
it  some  wonder,  and  breeding  some  de- 
light thereto. 

That  seems  to  me  a  very  fine  bit  of 
English.    Dr.  McOosh  Is,  I  think,  well 


warranted  when  in  his  'book  on  **The 
Emotions"  he  pronounces  it  both  in 
respect  of  thought  and  feeling  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  passages  In  our 
language.  And  now  let  us  look  a  little 
at  the  varieties  of  the  ludicrous  in- 
cluded in  it,  as  that  will  help  us,  per- 
haps, to  the  theory  of  which  we  are  in 
quest.  I  have  thought  that  it  would 
be  well  to  catalogue  them— a  thing,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  not  previously  at- 
tempted. My  catalogue,  which  reduces 
them  to  twenty-one  headings.  Is  as 
follows:- 


1.  Humor. 

2.  Wit. 
8.  Irony. 

4.  Satire. 

5.  Sarcasm. 

6.  Parody. 

7.  Bathos. 

8.  Bulls. 

9.  Puns. 

10.  Banter. 

11.  Caricature. 


12.  Buffoonery. 

13.  Mimicry. 

14.  The  Comical. 

15.  The  Farcical. 

16.  The  Burlesque. 

17.  The  Grotesque. 

18.  Alliteration. 
10.  Conundrums. 

20.  Charades. 

21.  Practical  Joking. 


Now  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  this 
catalogue  is  exhaustive,  akhough  I 
have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  with 
it,  and  cannot  call  to  mind  any  instance 
of  the  ludicrous  that  may  not  be 
brought  under  one  or  another  of  its 
twenty-one  headings,  which,  I  may 
observe,  are,  so  to  speak,  mere  finger- 
posts for  guidance  in  a  vast  and  ill- 
explored  country.  Most  of  them  seem 
so  plain  and  intelligible  as  to  require  no 
discussion.  We  all  know,  for  instance, 
what  puns,  charades,  and  conundrums 
are.  We  all  know,  or  may  know  with  a 
little  reflection,  what  is  properly  meant 
by  sarcasm,  banter,  caricature.  But 
there  are  four  varieties  of  the 
ludicrous  which  seem  to  present  special 
difficulties.  And  upon  these  I  must 
offer  a  few  remarks. 

First,  then,  in  this  catalogue  of  mine 
stands  humor,  which  seems  to  me  be- 
yond question  the  highest  manifesta- 
tion of  the  ludicrous.  And  I  do  not 
think  we  can  have  a  better  account  of 
humor  than  one  given  by  an  admirable 
writer  to  whom  some  of  us  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  in  this  place  yes- 
terday afternoon:  'That  spirit  of  play- 
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ing  with  the  vain  world  and  all  that 
therein  is,  familiar  to  Socrates,  which 
Is  always  more  or  less  discernible  in 
the  highest  natures."^   The  question  is 
often  asked.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween humor  and  wit?   A  great  many 
different  answers  have  been  given,  one 
of  the  least  satisfactory  of  them,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  being  Sidney  Smith's  in 
the   ^'Lectures  on   Moral  Philosophy" 
which  he  delivered  here  ninety  years 
ago.    I  shall  return  to  that  presently. 
For  myself   I   would   say,   borrowing 
from  the  German  a  distinction  now 
pretty    familiar    to    cultivated    people 
throughout  the  world,  that  wit  specially 
implies  understanding— Ferftoiui— while 
humor    has    most    in    common    with 
reason  —  Fcmwn^*  —  in  which  there  is 
always  an  element,  latent  it  may  be, 
of    tragedy.     The    greatest    humorist 
in     Shakespeare    is    ''the    melancholy 
Jacques."    And  here  I  am  reminded  of 
some  words  of  that  most  ax!compllshed 
critic,  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Pater.    In 
his  essay  on  Charles  Lamb  he  charac- 
terizes wit  as  **that  unreal  and  trans- 
itory mirth  which  Is  as  the  crackling  of 
thorns  under  a  pot,"  and  humor  as  **the 
laughter  which  blends  with  tears,  and 
even  with  the  subtleties  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  which,  in  its  most  exquisite 
motives,  is  one  with  pity— the  laughter 
of  the  comedies  of  Shakespeare,  hardly 
less    expressive    than    his    moods    of 
seriousness  or  solemnity  of  that  deeply 
stirred  soul  of  sympathy  in  him,  as 
flowing   from    which   both   tears   and 
laughter  are   alike  genuine   and   con- 
tagious."    This   is,    I    think,    true    as 
regards  humor,  although  it  hardly  does 
justice  to   wit.     What   Sidney   Smith 
says  in  his  "Lectures"  about  wit  and 
humor  appears  to  me  most  unsatisfac- 
tory, which  is  the  more  surprising  since 
he  himself  was  doubtless  one  of  the 
wittiest  of  his  generation.    Humor,  he 
tells  us,  consists  in  "discovering  incon- 
gruity between  ideas  which  excite  sur- 
prise,   and   surprise   alone."     It   is   a 
surprising  proposition;  but  at  all  events 
it  becomes  intelligible   when   we  see 
what  it  is  that  he  means  by  humor.    He 

1  Dr.  William  Barry,  the  author  of  **The  New 
Antigone,"  in  an  essay  on  Carlyle. 


gives  three  instances:  A  young  officer 
of  eighteen  years  of  age  coming  into 
company  in  full  uniform,  but  with  a 
wig  on  his  head,  such  as  was  worn  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  by  grave 
and  respectable  clergymen,  advanced  in 
years;    a    corpulent    and    respectable 
tradesman,  with  habiliments  somewhat 
ostentatious,  sliding  down  gently  into 
the  mud,  and  dedecorating  a  pea-green 
coat;  and  the  overturning  of  a  very 
large  dinner  table  with  all  the  dinner 
upon  it.    But  these  do  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  examples  of  humor  at  all.    My 
old   friend,    Dr.    Kennedy,    for   many 
years   Regius  professor  of   Greek   at 
Cambridge,  a  very  dignified  and  correct 
person,  was  dining  in  the  hall  of  one  of 
the  colleges  of  the  university  upon  some 
festive   occasion,    and    found    himself 
next   to   a   well-known   joker,    whose* 
facetiousness,  never  very  refined,  grew* 
coarser  and  coarser  as  the  banquet  pro- 
ceeded, while  the  doctor's  face  grew 
glummer  and  glummer.     At  last  the^ 
funny  man  said,  "You  seem  to  have  no- 
taste    for    humor,    professor."     "Sir," 
replied  the  doctor,  much  in  wrath,  "I 
have  a  taste  for  humor,  buit  I  have  no 
taste  for  low  buffoonery."    Well,  what 
Sidney  Smith  gives  as  his  first  instance 
of  humor  appears  to  me— to  use  Dr. 
Kennedy's  expression— low  buffoonery; 
his  other  two  instances  I  should  refer 
to  the  category  of  the   comical.     As 
little  can  I  accept  Sidney  Smith's  ac- 
count of  wit.    "It  discovers,"  he  tells 
us,  "real  relations  that  are  not  apparent 
between  ideas  exciting  surprise,  and 
surprise  only."     Surely  this  will  not 
stand.    Consider,  for  example,  the  lines 
of  Pope— Hazlitt  Judged  .them  the  finest 
piece  of   wit  he   knew— on   the   Lord 
Mayor's  Show,  and  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Poet  Laureate:— 

Now  night  descending  the  proud  show 

is  o'er. 
But  lives  in  Settle's  numbers  one  day 

more. 

What  discovery  is  there  here  of  real  but 
not  apparent  relations  between  ideas 
producing  surprise,  and  surprise  only? 
Or  take  the  lines— far  wittier  I  think 
than  these— of  Pope's  epistle  to   Dr. 
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Arbuthnot  He  is  speaking  of  certain 
bad  poets :~ 

He  wlio  still  wanting,  though  he  liTes  on 
theft, 

Steals  much,  spends  little,  yet  has  noth- 
ing left; 

And  he  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense 
leaning, 

Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a 
meaning; 

And  he  whose  fustian's  so  sublimely  bad. 

It  is  not  poetry  but  prose  run  mad. 

Surely  the  wit  here  does  not  lend  itself 
to  Sidney  Smith's  exirtanation.  But  as 
I  have  ventured  thus  to  criticise  this 
gifted  man's  definition  of  wit,  p^haps 
I  ought  to  offw  for  your  criticism  a 
definition  of  my  own.  I  should  say, 
then,  that  wit  consists  in  the  discovery 
of  incongruities  in  the  province  of  the 
understanding  (Ferstaiid),  the  distinc- 
tive element  which  it  leaves  out,  being 
the  element  of  reason  (Vemmmffj. 

I  am  equally  dissatisfied  with  Sidney 
Smith's  account  of  another  variety  of 
the   ludicrous,   namely,    the   bull:   "A 
bull,"  he  tells  us,  'is  the  exact  counter- 
part of  a  witticism,  for  as  wit  discovers 
real  relations  that  are  not  apparent, 
bulls  admit  apparent  relations  that  are 
not  real."    I  do  not  think  buUs  neces- 
sarily do  that    When  Sir  Boyle  Roche 
UM  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  that 
he  wished  a  certain  bill,  then  before 
that  august  assembly,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bottomless  pit,  he  certainly  pro- 
duced a  bull,  and  a  very  fine  one;  but  as 
certainly  his  aspiration  does  not  admit 
apparent  relations  that  are  not  real. 
It  appears  to  me  that  a  bull  may  per- 
haps  be   defined--in   so  difficult   and 
subtle  a  matter  I  don't  like  to  dogmatise 
—as  a  contradiction  in  terms  which 
conveys  a  real  meaning.    I  observe  in 
passing— and  I  hope  I  may  not  in  so 
doing  seem  to  be  lacking  in  justice  to 
Ireland  — that    the    daim    sometimes 
made  on  behalf  of  that  country  to  a 
sort  of  monopoly  of  bulls  is  untenable. 
Excellent  bulls  are  produced  by  pe<^le 
of  other  countries:  as,  for  example,  by 
the    Austrian    officer,    mentioned    by 
Schopenhauer,  when  he  observed  to  a 
guest   staying   In    the   same   country 
bouse,  **Ah,  you  are  fond  of  solitary 


walks,  so  am  I;  let  us  walk  together;" 
or  by  the  Scotchman  who  told  a  friend 
that  a  common  acquaintance  had  de- 
clared him  unworthy  to  black  the  boots 
of  a  certain  person,  and  who  in  reply 
to  his  remark,  "W^l,  I  hope  you  took 
my  part,"  said,  ''Of  course  I  did,  I  said 
you  were  quite  worthy  to  black  them;" 
or  again  by  a  well-known  English 
judge,  who  when  passing  sentence  on  a 
IMlsoner  convicted  on  all  the  counts  of 
a  long  indictment,  observed,  "Do  you 
know,  sir,  that  it  is  In  my  power  to  sen- 
tence you  for  these  many  breaches  of 
the  laws  of  your  country,  to  a  term  of 
penal  servitude,  far  exceeiding  your 
natural  life." 

There  is  yet  another  variety  of  the 
ludicrous,  upon  which  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words— parody.  A  parody  is 
a  composition  which  sportively  imitates 
some  other  composition.  I  suppose 
that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
object,  or,  at  all  events,  the  effect  of  the 
imitation,  is  to  cast  a  c^tain  amount 
of  ridicule  upon  the  originaL  ''What 
should  be  great  you  turn  to  farce"  com- 
plains the  honest  farmer  to  his  wife, 
in  Prior's  amusing  poem,  "The  Ladle." 
Well,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is 
what  a  parody  too  ott&i  does.  But  tliis 
need  not  be  so.  A  parody  must  necev 
sarily  be  sportive,  or  it  would  not  be- 
long to  the  great  family  of  the  ludicrous; 
but  the  laughter,  or  the  smile,  which 
it  excites  need  not  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  composition  Imitated.  Pope 
speaks  of  his  imitation  of  one  of  the 
"Satires"  of  Horace  as  a  parody;  but 
the  laugh  which  he  raises  does  not  fall 
upon  Horace.  So,  you  will  rememb^, 
in  the  "Dundad"  he  most  effeotively 
parodies  certain  noble  lines  of  Den- 
ham's  "Cooper^s  HiU"— lines  addressed 
by  that  poet  to  the  river  Thames:— 

O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  Oiy 


it  is  my 
;  though  gentle. 


My 

Though  deep  yet 

not  dull. 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing 

fulL 


Fine  verses,  indeed,  are  these:  peiiiaps 
the  finest  example  of  that  strength  with 
which    Pope,    in   a   weU-known   line. 
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rightly  credits  Denham.  And,  as- 
suredly, Pope  >by  no  means  intended  to 
ridicule  them,  when  he  addressed  the 
unhappy  Welsted:— 

Flow,  Welsted,  flow,  like  thine  inspirer 

Beer; 
Though  stale,  not  ripe;  though  thin,  yet 

never  clear; 
So   sweetly   mawkish,   and   so  smoothly 

dull; 
Heady,   not  strong;   o*erflowing,   though 

not  full. 

I  think,  perhaps,  the  finest  parody  I 
know,  is  dough's  "New  Decalogue:"— 

Thou  shalt  have  only  one  God;  who 
Would  be  at  the  expense  of  two? 
No  graven  images  may  be 
Worshipped,  except  the  currency. 
Swear  not  at  all,  for,  for  thy  curse, 
Thine  enemy  is  none  the  worse. 
At  church  on  Sundays  to  attend, 
Will  serve  to  keep  the  world  thy  friend. 
Honor  thy  parents,  that  is  all 
Prom  whom  advancement  may  befall. 
Thou  shalt  not  kill;  but  needst  not  strive 
Officiously,  to  keep  alive. 

And  so  forth. 

Now,  dough's  intention  in  these  mor- 
dant lines  assuredly  was  not  to  cast 
ridicule  upon  the  "Ten  Command- 
ments." No;  his  ridicule  was  directed 
to  the  false  religionism  which  honors 
them  with  Its  lips,  but,  in  its  heart,  is 
far  from  them. 

So  much  must  suflSce  regarding  the 
four  varieties  of  the  ludicrous,  which 
seem  to  me  to  present  special  dlflB- 
cnlties.  What  I  have  said  may  serve  to 
show  how  wide  and  varied  its  range  is, 
and  how  many  things  have  to  be 
thought  of,  and  taken  into  account,  be- 
fore we  can  even  attempt  to  frame  a 
theory  of  it.  But,  indeed,  that  is  not  all. 
The  matter  is  further  complicated  by 
national  differences.  This  is  especially 
so  in  the  case  of  humor.  Spanish 
humor,  for  example— its  chief  monu- 
ment is,  of  course,  "Don  Quixote"— 
differs  very  widely  from  all  other.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  that  mar- 
vellous book  as  being  written  out  of 
Spain,  not  merely  on  account  of  its 
local  coloring,  but  also,  and  far  more,  on 
account  of  its  ethos,  its  indoles.  Pope, 
in  dedicating  to  Swift  the  "Dunciad," 
writes;— 


Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes'  serious 

air. 
Or  laugh  and  shake  in   Rabelais*   easy 

chair. 

The  lines  are  singularly  infelicitous* 
The  Castilian  gravity  of  Cervantes  is 
one  thing.  The  British  gravity  of  Swift 
is  quite  another.  Nor  is  there  much  in 
common  between  Rabelais  and  Swift. 
Rabelais  is  the  supreme  example  of 
what  Renan  has  called  "the  old  Gallic 
gaiety"— it  seems  now  well-nigh  extinct 
in  France  — in  its  moods  of  wildest 
and  most  unrestrained  extravagance. 
Swift,  "bitter  and  strange,"  is  ever 
sober,  ever  holds  himself  in  hand. 
Rabelais!  Yes;  we  picture  him  to  our- 
selves in  his  easy-chair,  laughing  con- 
sumedly,  quaflSng  his  cup  of  good  old 
wine  to  warm  his  good  old  nose,  and 
ministered  to,  like  Falstaff,  "by  a  fair 
hot  wench  in  a  flame-colored  taffeta." 
Swift's  most  outrageous  utterances  are 
delivered  with  all  the  solemnity— I 
think  this  has  been  remarked  by  Taine 
—of  a  clergyman  discoursing  in  his 
gown  and  bands.  I  can  only  glance  at 
this  subject  of  the  difference  in  the 
humor  of  different  races.  It  is  too 
large,  and  would  want  a  lecture,  or 
rather  a  book,  to  itself,  for  any  ade- 
quate treatment.  But,  before  I  pass  on, 
I  should  like  to  observe  how  distinctly 
a  thing  8ui  generis  American  humor  is. 
It  is,  I  think,  the  only  intellectual 
province  in  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  achieved  originality. 
I  cannot  here  enter  upon  an  analytical 
and  comparative  examination  of  it.  I 
suppose  its  peculiar  charm  lies  in  its 
homely  and  fresh  grotesqueness.  The 
dryness  and  crispness  of  the  American 
climate  seem  to  have  passed  into  It. 
Lowell  is  unquestionably  one  of  its 
chief  masters. 
Parson  Wilbur  sez  he  never  heerd  in  his 

life. 
That  th'  Apostles  rigged  out  in  their  swal- 

ler-tail  coats, 
And  marched  round  in  front  of  a  drum 

and  a  fife, 
To  git,  some  of  'em  office  and  some  of  'em 

votes; 

But  John  P 

Robinson,  he 

Sez  they  didn't  know  everything  down  in 

Judee. 
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Artemus  Ward,  another  great  master 
of  American  humor,  has  not  surpassed 
this.  But,  I  think,  he  has  equalled  it: 
as,  for  example,  in  his  account  of  his 
visit  to  Brigham  Young:— 

"You  are  a  married  man,  Mr.  Young, 
I  bleeve,"  says  I,  preparing  to  write  him 
some  free  parsis; 

"I've  eighty  wives,  Mr.  Ward.  I  ser- 
tinly  am  married." 

••How  do  you  like  it  as  far  as  you  hev 
got?"  said  I. 

He  said,  "Middlin." 

But  the  American  newspapers,  even 
the  humblest  of  them,  constantly  con- 
tain things  Just  as  good.  A  corre- 
spondent the  other  day  sent  me  some 
obscure  journal,  published  in  the  far 
West,  I  think,  wherein  I  found  a  story 
which  strikes  me  as  so  superlatively 
excellent  a  specimen  of  American 
humor  that  I  shall  venture  to  read  it  to 
you.  It  is  called,  "A  Cool  Burglar, 
Too." 

"I  think  about  the  most  curious  man 
I  ever  met,"  said  the  retired  burglar,  "1 
met  in  a  house  in  eastern  Connecticut, 
and  I  shouldn't  know  him  either  if  I 
should  meet  him  again,  unless  I  should 
hear  him  speak;  it  was  so  dark  where 
I  met  him  that  I  never  saw  him  at  all. 
I  had  looked  around  the  house  down- 
stairs, and  actually  hadn't  seen  a  thing 
worth  carrying  off,  and  it  wasn't  a  bad 
lookiLig  house  on  the  outside,  either.  I 
got  up-stairs,  and  groped  about  a  little, 
and  finally  turned  into  a  room  that  was 
darker  than  Egypt.  I  hadn't  gone  more 
than  three  steps  in  this  room  when  I 
heard  a  man  say,  'Hello,  there.' " 

"Hello,"  says  I. 

"Who  are  you?"  said  the  man,  "bur- 
glar?" 

And  I  said  yes,  I  did  do  something  in 
that  line  occasionally. 

"Miserable  business  to  be  in,  ain't  it?" 
said  the  man.  His  voice  came  from  a 
bed  over  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  and 
I  knew  he  hadn't  even  sat  up. 

And  I  said,  "Well,  I  dunno;  I've  got 
to  support  my  family  some  way." 

"Well,  you've  just  wasted  a  night  here," 
said  the  man.  "Didn't  you  see  anything 
down-stairs  worth  stealing?" 

And  I  said  no,  I  hadn't. 

"Well,  there's  less  up-stairs,"  says  the 
man,  and  then  I  heard  him  turn  over 
and   settle   down  to  go  to  sleep  again. 


I'd  like  to  have  gone  over  there  and 
kicked  him.  But  I  didn't.  It  was  get- 
ting late,  and  I  thought,  all  things  con- 
sidered, that  I  might  just  as  well  let  him 
have  his  sleep  out. 

And  now  having  thus  taken,  so  to 
speak,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  vast 
domain  of  the  ludicrous,  let  us  go  on  to 
inquire  if  we  can  arrive  at  any  true 
theory  about  it.  Can  we  d^ne  the 
ludicrous?  Is  there  a  ludicrous  in  the 
nature  of  things  — an  objective  ludi- 
crous, as  well  as  a  subjective  ludicrous? 
In  other  words,  what  is  the  ludicrous 
in  itself,  and  what  Is  it  to  us?  And 
what  is  the  faculty  which  comprehends 
and  judges  the  ludicrous?  These  are 
questions  which  confront  us  when  we 
seek  to  deal  with  the  matter  philosophi- 
cally. And  they  are  questions  which  it 
is  far  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer. 
Plato,  in  the  "Philebus,"  tells  us  "the 
pleasure  of  the  ludicrous  springs  from 
the  sight  of  another's  misfortune,  the 
misfortune,  however,  being  a  kind  of 
self-ignorance  that  is  powerless  to  in- 
flict hurt."  A  certain  spice  of  malice, 
you  see,  he  held  to  be  of  the  essence  of 
this  emotion.  Well,  that  may  be  so. 
It  is  always  perilous  to  differ  from 
Plato.  But,  certainly  his  account  Is 
inadequate,  as,  indeed,  is  now  pretty 
generally  allowed.  Far  profounder  is 
the  view  expounded  by  Aristotle,  here, 
as  in  so  many  provinces,  "the  master  of 
them  that  know."  "The  ludicrous,"  he 
tells  us  in  **The  Poetics,"  "is  a  defect  of 
some  sort  (afidfyrrffid  tl)  &nd  an  ugli- 
ness (altrxK)  f  which  is  not  painful  or 
destructive."  These  are  words  which, 
at  first,  may  not  seem  very  enlighten- 
ing. But,  as  Professor  Butcher  admi- 
rably remarks,  in  his  edition  of  **The 
Poetics,"  we  cannot  properly  under- 
stand them  without  taking  into  account 
the  elements  which  enter  into  Aris- 
totle's Idea  of  beauty.  And  when  we 
have  done  that,  we  shall  find  that  we 
may  extend  their  meaning  so  as  to  em- 
brace "the  incongruities,  absurdities,  or 
cross  purposes  of  life,  its  imperfect 
correspondences  or  adjustments,  and, 
that  in  matters  intellectual  as  well  as 
moral."  Aristotle's  view  of  the  ludi- 
crous appears  to  be,  in  fact,  something 
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out  of  time  and  place  without  danger, 
some  error  in  truth  and  propriety, 
which  is  neither  painful  nor  pernicious. 
The  treatment  of  the  ludicrous  by  the 
schoolmen  is  worth  noting,  as  indeed 
is  their  treatment  of  every  question  to 
which  they  have  applied  their  acute 
and  subtle  intellects.  Their  philosophy 
goes  upon  Plato's  notion  of  ideals  or 
patterns  in  the  divine  mind,  compared 
with  which  individuals,  both  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  relations  with  one 
another,  fall  short  of  perfection.  This 
deficiency,  they  teach,  when  not  grave 
enough  to  excite  disgust  or  indignation, 
is  the  ground— the  fundamentum  reale— 
of  our  subjective  perception  of  the  ludi- 
crous. I  believe  I  have  looked  into  most 
of  the  modem  philosophers  who  have 
dealt  with  this  matter,  and  I  do  not 
think  that,  with  one  exception— to  be 
presently  dwelt  upon— they  take  us 
much  beyond  the  ancients  and  the 
schoolmen.  Of  course  we  have  at- 
tained to  a  clearer  perception  of  its 
physical  side.  And  here  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  for  an 
explanation,  which,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge— and  that  is  not  very  far— may 
very  likely  be  true.  This  is.  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  "A  large  amount  of  ner- 
vous energy,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
expend  itself  in  producing  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  the  new  thoughts  and 
emotions  which  were  nascent,  is  sud- 
denly checked  in  its  flow."  **The  excess 
must  discharge  itself  in  some  other 
direction,  and  there  results  an  efflux 
through  the  motor  nerves  to  various 
classes  of  the  muscles,  producing  the 
half-convulsive  actions  we  term  laugh- 
ter." I  dare  say  Mr.  Spencer  may  be 
right  in  the  hypothesis  he  here  presents. 
But  I  am  sure  he  is  wrong  if  he  sup- 
poses that  those  * 'nervous  discharges" 
of  which  he  speaks,  are  the  primary  or 
the  main  element  in  the  emotion  of 
which  laughter  is  an  outward  visible 
sign.  That  emotion  begins  with  a 
mental  act.  As  Lotze  well  puts  it  in 
his  "Microcosmos,"  **The  mechanism  of 
our  life  has  annexed  the  corporeal  ex- 
pression to  a  mood  of  mind  produced  by 
what  we  see  being  taken  up  into  a 
world  of  thought,  and  estimated  at  the 


value  belonging  to  it  in  the  rational 
connection  of  things."  Of  course,  the 
corporeal  expression  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  the  mood  of  mind.  The 
physical  phenomenon  which  we  call 
laughter  may  be  produced  by  purely 
physical  means,  for  example,  by 
tltillation.  The  laugh  of  the  soul  and 
the  laugh  of  the  body  are  distinct. 
We  may  have  each  without  the  other. 
And  only  a  gross  and  superficial  analy- 
sis will  confound  them. 

But,  as  I  intimated  just  now,  there 
is  one  modern  philosopher  who  appears 
to  me  to  have  given  us  a  satisfactory 
formula  of  the  ludicrous.  That  phi- 
losopher is  Schopenhauer,  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  profound  and 
penetrating  intellects  of  this  century, 
however  we  may  account  of  his  system 
as  a  whole.  One  of  his  cardinal  doc- 
trines is  that  all  abstract  knowledge 
springs  from  knowledge  of  perception, 
and  obtains  its  whole  value  from  its 
relation  to  perception.  And  upon  this 
doctrine  he  hangs  his  theory  of  the 
ludicrous  "The  source  of  the  ludi- 
crous," he  teaches,  "is  always  the 
paradoxical  and  therefore  unexpected, 
subsumption  of  an  object  under  a  con- 
ception which  in  other  respects  is 
different  from  it."  Or,  as  he  elsewhere 
in  his  great  work,  writes  more  at 
large:— 

The  cause  of  laughter,  in  every  case, 
is  simply  the  sudden  perception  of  the 
incongruity  between  a  concept  and  the 
real  objects  which  by  means  of  it  we 
have  thought  in  a  certain  association, 
and  laughter  itself  is  the  expression  of 
this  incongruity.  Now  incongruity  occurs 
in  this  way:  we  have  thought  of  two  or 
more  real  objects  by  means  of  one  con- 
cept, and  have  passed  on  the  identity  of 
the  concept  to  the  objects.  It  then  be- 
comes strikingly  apparent,  from  the  dis- 
crepancy of  the  objects,  in  other  respects, 
that  the  concept  applies  to  them  only 
from  one  point  of  view.  It  occurs  quite 
as  often,  however,  that  the  incongruity 
between  a  real  single  object  and  the  con- 
cept under  which  from  one  point  of  view, 
it  has  rightly  been  subsumed,  is  suddenly 
felt.  Now  the  more  correct  the  sub- 
sumption  of  such  objects  under  a  con- 
cept may  be  from  one  point  of  view,  and 
the  greater  and  more  glaring  their  incon- 
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srruity  from  another  point  of  yiew,  the 
stronger  is  the  ludicrons  effect  which  is 
produced  by  this  contrast.  All  laughter, 
therefore,  springs  np  on  occasion  of  a 
paradoxical  and  unexpected  subsumption, 
whether  this  is  expressed  in  words  or 
actions. 

Now,  I  believe  this  account  to  be,  in 
the  main,  correct  It  is.  In  substance, 
the  thought  of  Aristotle,  but  it  brings 
in  the  element  of  paradox,  unexpected- 
ness, suddenness,  which  Is  lacking  in 
that  philosopher's  definition.  And  it  is 
cast  into  an  accurate  and  scientific 
form.  '*The  source  of  the  ludicrons  is 
always  the  paradoxical,  and  therefore 
unexpected,  subsumptlon  of  an  object 
under  a  conception  which,  in  other 
respects.  Is  different  from  it."  Yes;  I 
think  that  this  is  true.  Every  instance 
of  the  ludicrous.  In  its  twenty-one 
varieties,  which  I  have  been  able  to 
call  to  mind,  fits  in  with  this  formula. 
But  there  are  two  points  in  Schopen- 
hauer's exposition  to  which  I  must 
demur.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not 
think  him  well  warranted  in  affirming 
—as  he  does— that  his  theory  of  the 
ludicrous  is  inseparable  from  his 
particular  doctrine  of  perceptible  and 
abstract  ideas.  And  therefore  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, to  enter  upon  an  examination  of 
that  doctrine.  Of  which  I  am  heartily 
glad;  for  to  do  so,  even  in  briefest  out- 
line, would  take  up  far  more  time  than 
is  left  of  my  hour.  Besides,  I  hate  talk- 
ing metaphysics  after  dinner,  and  I 
fancy  very  few  people  really  like  hear- 
ing metaphysics  talked  at  that  period 
of  the  day.  Again,  Schopenhauer  cer- 
tainly uses  unguarded  and  too  general 
language  when  he  tells  us  that  all 
laughter  is  occasioned  by  the  para- 
doxical, and  therefore  unexpected, 
subsumptlon  of  an  object  under  a  con- 
ception which  in  other  respects  is 
different  from  it.  The  phenomenon  of 
laughter  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of 
causes.  It  may  be  due  to  merely 
physical  causes,  as  I  pointed  out  Just 
now.  It  may  be  due  to  quite  other 
mental  causes  than  paradoxical  and 
unexpected  subsumptlon.  Paradoxical 
and  unexpected  subsumptlon  is  not  the 
explanation  of  the  heavenly  laughter  of 


which  Dante  speaks  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  canto  of  the  "Paradlso"— the 
laughter  of  Beatrice,  "so  gladsome  that 
In.  her  countenance  God  himself  ap- 
peared to  rejoice.' 


ff 


Ma  ella  che  vedeva  11  mio  disire 
IncomminciO,  ridendo,  tanto  lieta 
Che  Dio  parea  nel  suo  volto  gioire. 

It  is  not  the  explanation  of  what  Is 
called  fiendish  laughter,  laughter  prop- 
ter malitia/m^  the  outcome  of  mere 
malice— the  sort  of  laughter  which,  by 
the  way,  one  of  his  critics  has  attrib- 
uted to  Schopenhauer  himself;  the 
laugh  of  a  demon  over  the  fiasco  of  the 
universe.  It  is  not  the  explanation  of 
that  ringing  laugh  of  pure  human  hap- 
piness which  one  sometimes  hears  from 
the  lips  of  young  girls;  is  there  any 
music  like  it?  They  laugh  as  the  birds 
sing.  Nor  is  the  laughter  of  women 
at  their  lovers— a  common  phenomenon 
enough— always  to  be  referred  to  the 
paradoxical  and  therefore  unexpected 
subsumptlon  of  an  object  under  a  con- 
ception which  in  other  respects  is 
different  from  it.  It  is  far  oftener  the 
expression  of  mere  triumph.  **The  out- 
'burst  of  laughter,"  Dr.  Bain  truly  tells 
us  in  his  '^Mental  and  Moral  Science,** 
"is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  the 
emotion  of  power."  But  it  is  some- 
times a  manifestation  of  pain  too  deep 
for  tears.  This  is  the  laughter  of  which 
Antigone  speaks:  'AXyovou  ficv  ^T  d 
ykXtrr  iv  aot,  ycXuT.  "I  laugh  in  sorrow, 
if  I  laugh  at  thee."  That  laugh  of  sor- 
row—so piercing  and  pathetic!  who 
does  not  know  it?  Surely  it  is  the  sad- 
dest thing  in  the  world.  Lastly,  not  to 
continue  unduly  the  enumeration, 
laughter  is  very  often  the  expression  of 
mere  mental  vacuity.  I  remember  a 
gentleman  who  was  fond  of  relating 
utterly  imbecile  stories  concerning  him- 
self, the  invariable  ending  of  them 
being,  "And  then  I  roared."  We  gave 
him  the  name  of  the  Roarer,  and  fled  at 
his  approach  as  we  would  have  done 
from  a  ramping  and  roaring  lion.  But 
I  am  quite  sure  his  laughter  was  not 
due  to  the  paradoxical,  and  therefore 
unexpected,  subsumptlon  of  an  object 
under  a  conception  which  in  other 
respects  was  different  from  it    No;  his 
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was  the  Inane  laughter  which  Cicero 
justly  calls  the  most  inane  thing  in  the 
world:  'inani  risu  nihil  est  inanius." 

With  these  reservations,  then,  i  think 
we  must  admit  Schopenhauer's  theory 
of  the  ludicrous.  It  is  true  as  far  as  it 
goes.  I  use  those  words  of  limitation, 
because  it  does  not  attempt  to  answer 
the  deeper  questions  connected  with  the 
subject  which  I  mentioned  just  now. 
Perhaps  they  are  unanswerable.  Cer- 
tainly the  few  minutes  left  to  me  will 
not  suffice  even  for  the  most  superficial 
examination  of  them.  I  would  rather 
employ  those  minutes  for  another  and 
more  practical  purpose;  an  Englishman 
is  nothing  if  not  practical.  We  have 
seen  what  the  ludicrous  is;  the  para- 
doxical, and  therefore  unexpected, 
subsumption  of  an  object  under  a  con- 
ception which,  in  other  respects,  is 
different  from  it.  Well,  but  what  is  the 
function  of  the  ludicrous  in  human  life? 
What  end  does  it  serve?  Please  note 
that  this  question  is  quite  congruous 
with  the  title  of  my  lecture;  for,  in 
order  really  to  know  anything,  we  must 
know  its  end;  according  to  that  pro- 
found saying  of  Aristole,  i^  Sc  </>vo-ic 
rc\o$  ifTri. 

I  observe,  then,  that  a  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  is  the  most  sane  thing  wo 
have.  Incorrectness  and  abnormality 
are  the  notes  of  the  ludicrous.  And, 
they  provoke  one  to  affirm— ridentem 
dicere  verum— what  is  correct  and  nor- 
mal. We  may  say  then,  that  the  ludi- 
crous is  an  irrational  negation  which 
arouses  in  the  mind  a  rational  affirma- 
tion. And  so,  in  strictness,  a  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  cannot  be  attributed  to 
animals  less  highly  evolved  than  man 
in  the  scale  of  being;  because,  though 
they  have  understanding,  they  have 
not,  properly  speaking,  reason;  they 
have  knowledge  of  perception;  they 
have  not  S/bstract  knowledge.  Still,  in 
this  province,  as  elsewhere,  we  may 
observe   among   them    what   Aristotle 

calls  fUfiT^ra  T^s  AyBptairCvTjii  ^(arj^  :  mim- 
icries of  the  life  of  man.  As  in  the 
most  favored  individuals  of  the  higher 
species  of  them  there  appear  analoga 
of  the  operations  of  reason,  so  do  we 
find  also  indications  of  the  lower  kinds 


of  the  ludicrous:  farce,  buffoonery, 
practical  joking.  But,  indeed,  there 
appear  to  be  whole  races  of  men— the 
North  American  Indians  and  the  Cin- 
galese Veddas,  for  example— that  are 
destitute  of  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 
And,  in  the  higher  races  this  sense  is 
by  no  means  universally  found.  The 
richest  intellects  possess  it  in  amplest 
measure.  The  absence  of  it  is  a  sure 
indication  of  mental  poverty.  "Here 
comes  a  fool,  let's  be  grave,"  said 
Charles  Lamb  upon  one  occasion.  And, 
I  remember  a  friend  of  my  own  observ- 
ing of  a  somewhat  tactitum  person 
whom  we  had  met,  "He  must  be  a  man 
of  sense,  for,  although  he  said  little,  he 
laughed  in  the  right  place."  That 
laugh  is  a  manifestation  of  intellectual 
abundance  or  exuberance;  it  is  some- 
thing over  and  above  the  actual  work  of 
life.  And,  so  we  may  adapt  to  our 
present  purpose  certain  words  of 
Schiller's  in  his  "Letters  on  iElsthetic 
Education:"  "Man  sports  {spielt)  only 
when  he  is  man  in  the  full  signification 
of  the  word;  and  then  only  is  he  com- 
plete man  {gam  Mensch)  when  he 
sports." 

I  need  hardly  observe  how  grossly 
this  faculty  of  the  ludicrous  may  be 
abused.  There  is  nothing  more 
diaibolical— in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word— than  to  turn  into  ridicule '**what- 
soever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report" 
There  Is  no  more  detestable  occupation 
than  that  of  "sapping  a  solemn  creed 
with  solemn  sneer,"  But  it  is  a  maxim 
of  jurisprudence,  "Abusus  non  toUit 
usum."  And  this  holds  universally. 
No;  the  abuse  of  the  ludicrous  does  not 
take  away  its  uses.  Those  proper, 
healthy,  and  legitimate  uses  are  ob- 
vious. And  very  few  words  will  suffice 
for  such  of  them  as  I  can  here  touch  on. 
Now  one  office  of  the  ludicrous  is  to 
lighten  *^he  burden  and  the  mystery  of 
all  this  unintelligible  world."  Beau- 
marchals  has  Indicated  It  in  his  well- 
known  saying:  "I  make  haste  to  laugh 
at  everything  for  fear  of  being  obliged 
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to  weep."  I  remember  a  story  of  the 
late  Lord  Houghton  meeting  some  ob- 
scure author  who  had  given  to  the 
world  a  play,  and  exclaiming,  with  his 
usual  bonhomie,  "Ah!  Mr.  So-and-so,  I 
am  so  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance; 
I  remember  reading  your  tragedy  with 
great  Interest"  "Tragedy!"  the  other 
exclaimed  In  dismay:  "no,  no;  it  was  a 
comedy."  "God  bless  my  soul," 
Houghton  replied,  "I  thought  it  was  a 
tragedy;  please  forgive  me."  Well, 
"life's  poor  play"  is  tragedy  or  comedy, 
as  you  take  it.  It  Is  best  not  to  take  It 
as  tragedy,  at  all  events  too  habitually. 
A  certain  novelist,  I  forget  who,  says  of 
a  certain  lady,  who  adorns  his  pages,  I 
forget  her  name,  that  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, I  forget  what,  ''not  knowing 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  she  chose  the 
better  part  and  laughed."  It  is  the 
better  part.  And  one  oflSce  of  humor- 
to  speak  only  of  that  variety  of  the  ludi- 
crous—Is  to  show  us  the  folly  of  quar- 
relling with  such  life  as  we  have  here. 
Ah,  it  is  so  easy  to  strip  off  the  illusions 
of  human  existence!  And  so  foolish! 
Tes;  and  may  we  not  add,  so  ungrate- 
ful? For,  assuredly,  the  Almighty 
Hand  which  has  hung  the  veil  of  Mftya 
over  the  darker  realities  of  life,  was 
Impelled  by  pity  for  the  "purblind  race 
of  miserable  men."  Illusions!  what 
would*  the  world  be  without  them? 
And  It  is  the  function  of  the  humorist 
to  teach  us  to  enjoy  them  wisely;  to  lead 
us  to  make  the  most  of  life's  poor  play, 
while  it  lasts;  which  assuredly  we  shall 
not  do  if  we  are  forever  examining  too 
curiously  the  tinsel  and  tawdry  which 
deck  it  out,  if  we  are  forever  thinking 
of  the  final  drop  of  the  curtain  upon 
"the  painted  simulation  of  the  scene," 
and  the  extinguishment  of  the  lights 
forever.  Memento  mori  is  undoubtedly 
a  most  wholesome  maxim.  So  is  Diace 
vivere.  "Ah,  mon  enfant,"  said  the  old 
priest,  touching  lightly  with  his  with- 
ered hand  the  blooming  cheek  of  the 
young  girl,  too  vain  of  her  pretty  face, 
"Ah,  mon  enfant,  tout  cela  pourrira." 
"Oui,  mon  p6re,"  she  replied  naively, 
"mais  ce  n'est  pas  encore  pourri." 
Well,  they  were  both  right,  the  sage 
confessor  and  the  silly  coquette.    And 


we  may  learn  a  lesson  from  them  both. 
There  is  an  admirable  saying  of 
Joubert,  "L'lUusion  et  la  sagesse 
r6unles  sont  le  charme  de  la  vie  et  de 
rart." 

But  again,  the  ludicrous  has  a  dis- 
tinct ethical  value.  Aristotle  places 
cvrpaircAca  among  the  virtues,  and  by 
cvrpaxcXia  he  means  decorous  wit  and 
humor,  as  distinguished  from  the  low 
buffoonery  to  which  Dr.  Kennedy  so 
strongly  objected.  It  is  said  thatrldlcule 
Is  the  test  of  truth.  And  there  Is  a  true 
sense  in  the  saying.  The  Platonic  Irony 
—which  is  really  the  feigning  of  Igno- 
rance in  order  to  get  a  man  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself— may  lUiwtrate  this. 
And,  to  look  at  the  matter  from  another 
point  of  view,  It  may  be  seriously  main- 
tained that  we  never  really  believe  a 
thing  until  we  are  able  to  treat  It 
sportively.  The  more  profound  our 
wisdom,  the  more  lightly  we  shall  wear 
it.  It  is  a  tradition  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  her  colleges  and  seminaries, 
that  all  ethical  questions  should  be 
dealt  with  humorously.  The  professor 
of  moral  philosophy.  In  those  institu- 
tions, is  "der  Lustige,"  as  the  Germans 
would  say;  the  man  who  does  the  comic 
business.  Carlyle,  in  one  of  his  early 
letters,  speaks  of  a  sense  of  the  ridic- 
ulous as  "brotherly  sympathy  with  the 
downward  side."  It  is  a  most  preg- 
nant saying.  "Twenty-seven  millions, 
mostly  fools."  Well,  better  to  view 
them  as  fools  than  as  knaves.  For  the 
emotion  raised  by  folly  Is  rather  pity 
and  ruth  than  anger.  Then  again,  the 
ludicrous,  and  especially  the  variety  of 
it  which  we  call  satire.  Is  an  inesti- 
mable instrument  of  moral  police.  I  do 
not  say  of  moral  reformation.  What 
moral  reformation  really  means  is  the 
conversion  of  the  will  from  bad  to  good. 
And  I  do  not  think  satire,  as  a  rule, 
likely  to  effect  that.  But  it  is  certainly 
a  most  effective  deterrent.  Goethe 
makes  Werther,  as  the  supposed  author 
of  the  "Letters  from  Switzerland,"  say, 
"One  would  always  rather  appeat 
vicious  than  ridlculouft  to  any  one  else.*' 
And  I  suppose  this  is  true  of  the  vast 
majority  of  people.  Hence  it  was  that 
Pope  was  led  to  magnify  his  of&ce:— 
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Yes,  I  am  proud,  I  must  be  proud,  to  see 
Men  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me; 
Safe  from  the  Bar,  the  Pulpit,  and  the 

Throne, 
But  touched  and  scared  by  ridicule  alone. 

But  the  clock,  which  beats  out  the  little 
lives  of  men,  has  beaten  out  the  brief 
lionr  of  the  lecturer.  And  so  with  these 
noble  lines  of  the  great  ethical  poet  of 
the  last  century,  I  take  my  leave  of 
my  subject  and  my  audience. 


From  Maomillan'f  Magarine. 
MABY  STUABT  AT  SAINT  GERMAINS. 

Henry  the  Second  of  France  often 
declared  that  his  son  Chariot,  after- 
wards Charles  the  Ninth,  and  Mary 
Stuart,  received  their  nurture  from 
Ronsard.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace  this 
gentle  master's  influence  in  the  poetic 
essays  of  the  gifted  pair,  though  little 
enough  of  it,  unfortunately,  in  their 
conduct  of  life. 

At  Saint  Germains  the  young  queen, 
Catherine  of  Medlcis,  had  gathered 
about  her  a  pretty  child's  court  where 
rhyming  and  romance  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  Little  Madam  Mary  Stuart 
held  the  sceptre  of  love  and  beauty  in 
this  sylvan  world,  and  Ronsard,  Prince 
of  Poets,  was  its  laureate.  The  post 
could  have  been  no  sinecure  we  imagine, 
which  exacted  not  only  a  Pranciade, 
and  courtly  eulogies  and  epithalamiums 
Interminable  (wearisome  writing  to 
judge  by  the  reading),  but  the  super- 
vision as  well  of  court  pageantries,  and 
the  composition  of  numerous  couplets, 
cartels,  and  such  like  conceits,  for  the 
players  to  mouth  at  masks  and  mum- 
meries. He  was  called  upon,  no  doubt, 
to  help  to  set  afoot  those  joyous  games 
of  chivalry  which  the  royal  nurslings 
played  while  summer  lasted  under 
the  greenwood  tree.  Valorous  Don 
Quixote  had  not  yet  sallied  forth,  albeit 
busy  just  then  furbishing  up  his  grand- 
sire's  rusty  armor;  and  the  legendary 
period,  dear  to  childhood's  heart,  of 
giants,  flre-breathing  dragons,  infidels, 
enchanted  princesses  with  their  attend- 
ant knights-errant,  was  still,  compara- 


tively speaking,  within  hailing  distance. 
We  catch  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  the 
eager,  blue-eyed  .poet,  his  lute  under  his 
arm,  his  mantle  awry,  as  he  leads  afield 
his  merry  band  of  rosy-cheeked  lads 
and  dainty  lasses.  Up  hill  and  down 
dale  they  race;  through  thickets  where 
many  a  silken  shred  pays  toll  for  the 
benefit  of  thrifty  nest-builders,  by 
mossy  banks,  by  ferny  dingles,  and 
brown  dimpling  brooks  that  make 
sweet  laughter  in  many  a  silent  place. 
Echo  tracks  their  flight  down  the  dim 
aisles  of  that  mysterious  shadow- world 
whose  secret  ways  the  master  alone 
knows.  "I  was  not  yet  twelve  years 
old,"  he  writes,  condescending  to  the 
beautiful  old  lyrical  tongue  of  France 
which  no  one  could  use  to  better  pur- 
pose when  it  suited  him;  "I  was  barely 
out  of  childhood,  when,  far  removed 
from  the  noise  of  streets,  in  deep- 
wooded  valleys  under  the  hanging  trees, 
in  grottos,  leafy,  hidden,  safe  from 
rash  intrusion,  I  gave  myself  up  with- 
out a  care  to  the  delights  of  song- 
making.  Echo  answered  me,  and  the 
rustic  deities  peeped  in  upon  me; 
dryads,  fauns,  satyrs,  the  nymphs  of 
woods  and  meadows;  wild  creatures 
with  horns  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head, balancing  themselves  like  goats 
and  leaping  from  rock  to  rock;  and  the 
fantastic  troop  of  fairies  who  dance 
In  ring,  their  kirtles  unglrdled  and  flung 
to  the  wind." 

As  one  reads,  the  centuries  roll  back, 
and  the  world  grows  young  again. 
Paris,  like  fair  Rosamund  of  the  legend, 
lies  hidden  away  in  a  green  forest 
labyrinth;  no  eky-raking  tower  is  there 
to  advertise  the  last  wonder  of  creation; 
no  clamorous  iron  rails;  no  highways 
broad  and  straight  and  dusty  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  city  gates.  Even  the 
silver  winding  old  Seine  seems  loath  to 
find  the  road  thither,  so  pleasant  is  this 
dallying  among  green  osier  isles  and 
banks  of  flowering  iris,  so  cool  the 
shadows  under  her  hanging  woods. 

"After  the  death  of  onr  late  Lord 
King  of  glorious  memory,"  writes  a 
local  chronicler,  one  Bonhomme  Andr6 
du  Chtene,  "his  son,  great  Henry, 
second  of  his  name,  came  to  the  throne; 
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who  likewise  honored  his  Saint  Ger- 
mains ai)ove  All  other  royal  reeidenees; 
esteeming  it  the  most  rare  in  beauty, 
the  most  gracious  in  sojourn,  the  most 
abundant  in  aU  sorts  of  delights.    To 
come  to  it  from  Paris  it  is  necessary 
to  cross  three  or  four  fords,   unless, 
indeed,  one  makes  a  wide  detour,  or 
takes  barge  and  arrives  by  water.    I 
cannot  stop  here  to  describe  the  gal- 
leries,   the   chambers,    ante-chambers, 
offices,  the  chapel  (constructed,  one  tells 
us,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Blanche),  the 
terraces,  courts,  the  places  for  tennis 
and  pall-mall,  flower  gardens,  willow 
walks,  vineyards,  mountains,  and  val- 
leys, the  village  of  Pecq,  which  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  beside  the  river 
Seine.    Nor  can  I  more  than  mention 
that  famous  forest  under  the  walls  of 
the  said  noble  castle,  full  of  fine  game, 
and  such  lofty  trees  covered  with  a 
leafage  so  umbrageous,  that  the  sun  in 
its  most  ardent  heats  can  never  pene- 
trate; a  forest,  we  are  told,  where  in 
times  past  the  rustic  deities  were  wont 
to  make  their  retreat,  as  to-day,  during 
the  honorable  repose  of  peace,  it  is  the 
resort  of  our  king  and  princes.    For  of 
a  verity,  if  ever  the  Majesty  of  the  Lilies 
hath  especially  honored  and  cherished 
one  spot  in  our  France,  it  is,  methinks, 
beyond  dispute,  the  same  GhAteau-en- 
Laye,  after  that  of  Fontalne-belle-eau." 
Legendary    Broc^Uande    could     not 
have  lent  a  more  appropriate  scene,  and 
with  a  poet  for  prompter  the  promising 
young  players  of  Gatherine's  company 
were  well  equipped.    Handsome  Henry 
of  Anjou  played  the  part  of  Amadis  of 
Gaul;  others  figured  in  the  parts  of 
Giron  le  Gourtoie,  Roland  of  France, 
and   such   like  paladins   of   romance. 
More  difficult,  perhaps,  through  very 
embarrassment    of    riches,    was    the 
choice  of  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty. 
"I  do  declare,"  cries  an  enthusiastic 
courtier,  *that  April  in  its  most  perfect 
springtime  hath  not  so  many  beautiful 
flowers,  nor  <bears  such  fragrant  ver- 
dure."   Behold  them  where  they  troop 
in  dassUng  array,  marshalled  by  the 
courtly  BrantOme  in  his  "Princesses  of 
France."    First  of  the  pretty  flock  steps 
forth  Madam  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter 


of  the  Lilies,  or  rather,  for  her  rare 
grace  and  beauty,  Elizabeth  Queen  of 
the  World.  So  highly,  we  are  informed, 
were  her  excellences  appreciated  by 
her  royal  father,  that  sooner  than  throw 
her  away  in  an  unequal  match  he  per- 
mitted her  younger  sister  to  take  pre- 
cedence in  marriage;  and  thus  was 
enabled,  after  Mary  of  England's  death, 
to  secure  an  alliance  with  the  Roy 
Hespagnol,  black  Philip  of  Spain,  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
But  heaven  has  special  compassion  for 
daughters  of  the  Fleui>de-Lis,  so  the  old 
poets  declare,  and  soon  released  this 
gentle  princess  from  her  vows.  She 
drooped  and  died  young,  hastened,  as 
was  bruited  in  France,  by  poison. 

After  Madam  Elizabeth  trips  the 
younger  sister  who  married  into 
Lorraine,  a  kind  and  gentle  princess, 
we  are  assured,  with  that  open  and 
sunny  cast  of  countenance  which  gives 
pleasure  to  all  beholders.  And  after 
Claude  the  mysterious  Diana,  legiti- 
mized daughter  of  France;  Diana  of 
the  silver  bow,  lover  of  arms,  horses, 
and  the  chase.  Later  on,  in  the  tragic 
pages  of  history,  we  catch  another 
glimpse  of  poor  blithe  Claude  where 
she  lies  huddled  at  the  foot  of  Cather- 
ine's bed,  weeping  bitterly  on  the  eve 
of  Saint  Bartholomew;  and  more  than 
once  again  she  steps  upon  the  scene,  a 
majestic  flgure,  "true  Valols  and  true 
Frenchwoman,"  bewailing  the  tram- 
pled lilies  of  her  house.  But  no  pre- 
monition of  such  dark  days  now  casts 
its  shadow  before;  and  by  the  bosky 
ways  of  Saint  Germains  rides  young 
Diana,  prime  favorite  with  her  royal 
father,  as  with  every  intrepid  horseman 
that  pricks  in  his  train.  Mark  her  rich 
habit  of  green  and  silver,  and  the 
plumed  hat  she  wears,  cocked  bravely 
to  one  side  &  la  Guelf.  Surely  no  cos- 
tume could  be  braver,  nor  any  lady  in 
the  land  sit  her  horse  with  a  better 
grace,  or  guide  with  flrmer  hand  that 
fiery  little  barb,  Le  Dottoi,  which  King 
Henry  himself,  the  more  to  do  her 
honor,  has  broken  for  her  use. 

Pass  on,  bright  Diana!  Another 
follows  more  dazzling  still.  No  mortal, 
surely,  no  queen  or  empress  of  mere 
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earthly  mould  the  one  who  now  ap- 
proaches, trailing  her  gold  incrusted 
robe  and  veil  of  shining  tissue.  More 
like  the  very  goddess  Aurora  in  person, 
who,  strolling  heedlessly  upon  the  con- 
fines of  heaven,  hath  gone  astray  in  our 
terrestrial  sphere.  The  Sieur  de  Bran- 
tOme  is  fain  to  admit  that  once 
launched  on  the  subject  of  Madam 
Margaret's  surpassing  charms,  he  shall, 
perchance,  lay  himself  open  to  the 
accusation  of  prolixity:  "But  cry  your 
mercy,  ladies,  whose  the  fault,  indeed, 
since  there  is  not,  was  not,  and  never 
can  be  any  limit  to  the  list  of  her  most 
rare  perfections?"  Suffice  it  for  us 
however,  to  repeat  in  bald  language. 
Ignorant  of  the  elegances  of  courts,  that 
this  youngest  and  fairest  of  Catherine's 
daughters  was  not  one  of  your  nabottes, 
or  elbow-high  dames,  who  appear  quite 
crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  their 
own  jewels  and  gowns.  On  the  con- 
trary she  could  carry  with  ease,  and  for 
hours  together  if  need  be,  the  most 
magnificent  state  robes,  even  when 
fashioned  out  of  that  fabulous  web  of 
molten  gold  which  came  from  the  grand 
sultan's  looms.  Neither  was  she,  like 
some  beauties  of  our  acquaintance,  con- 
strained to  dissemble  her  charms  be- 
hind a  veil,  or  mask,  or  such-like  subter- 
fuge, when  facing  the  searching  light 
of  day.  "And  I  declare  to  you  that  the 
privilege  of  church-going  was  not  neg- 
lected on  such  high  festivals  as  Palm 
Sunday,  or  Candlemas,  when  it  was 
known  that  this  princess  would  walk 
in  the  procession,  carrying  her  branch 
(as  it  were  the  palm  of  beauty)  and  her 
rich  parure,  with  that  inimitable  air, 
half  haughty,  half  tender.  If  peradven- 
ture  we  courtiers  lost  something  of  our 
devotions,  truly  it  was  not  altogether 
without  compensation,  seeing  that  the 
greatest  miscreant  among  us,  gazing 
on  such  divine  beauty,  could  no  longer 
deny  the  power  of  miracles." 

Farther  than  this,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, the  high-swelling  compliment, 
even  of  those  days,  could  hardly  be 
carried.  In  fact,  we  are  half  persuaded 
that  the  bestowing  of  the  golden  apple 
in  Catherine's  court  of  Love  and  Beauty 
might  have  proved  a  still  more  embar- 


rassing affair  had  Madam  Margaret- 
beautiful,  scandalous,  all-conquering 
Queen  Margot— chanced  to  come  into 
the  world  a  few  years  earlier.  As  it 
was  she  was  not  yet  born  when  the  six 
years  old  Queen  of  Scots  landed  in 
France.  Touching  this  event  a  letter 
addressed  by  Henry  the  Second  to  the 
Duke  of  Aumale  comes  opportunely  to 
hand.  "I  must  inform  you,  my  cousin," 
writes  the  king,  all  politic  suavity, 
"that  my  daughter,  the  queen  of  Scot- 
land, arrived  Sunday  at  Oarrleres 
[Saint  Germain-en-Laye]  where  are  my 
childrea  And  from  what  I  learn,  not 
only  by  letter  from  my  cousin,  your 
mother,  but  also  from  the  Sieur  de 
Humidres,  it  is  apparent  that  at  first 
meeting  my  son  and  she  struck  up  a 
mighty  friendship,  and  are  as  familiar 
together  as  if  cuey  had  been  acquainted 
all  their  lives.  And  no  one  comes  from 
before  her  who  is  not  full  of  admiration 
as  of  something  marvellous;  which 
redoubles  in  me  the  desire  I  have  to  see 
her;  as  I  hope  soon  to  do,  by  heaven's 
grace;  praying  the  same,  my  cousin,  to 
keep  you  in  all  good  health  and  safety. 
Written  at  Moulins,  the  18th  of  October, 
1648." 

Great  Henry,  as  he  was  called  in  his 
lifetime,  has  not  many  apologists,  but 
to  his  credit  it  must  be  said  that  he  was 
fond  of  children,  and  partial  to  their 
society.  "My  father  took  me  upon  his 
knee  to  hear  my  childish  prattle," 
Margaret  of  Valois  writes  pleasantly  in 
one  place;  while  another  chronicles  how 
the  dauphin,  the  sickly  eldest  bom,  will 
accept  from  no  hand  save  his  father's 
the  obnoxious  black  draught.  As  for 
little  Madame  Marie  Destrauard  (con- 
temiK)rary  orthography  plays  queer 
havoc  with  Mary's  name),  that  pretty 
fairy  had,  as  usual,  but  to  see  to  van- 
quish. We  are  told  how  at  their  first 
interview  E^ng  Henry  enthroned  the 
child  on  his  knee,  passed  his  great  hand, 
callous  from  much  friction  of  lance, 
racket,  and  bridle  rein,  over  her  soft 
curls,  pinched  her  peach-blossom 
cheeks,  nipped  at  her  dainty  fingers,— 
caressing  those  budding  charms  which 
even  in  infancy  cast  a  spell  like  witch- 
craft, and  later  on,  at  the  tratgic  cul- 
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mination  of  her  career,  lent  a  martyr's 
halo  to  the  pale  severed  head.  If  the 
king's  majesty  fell  straightway  under 
her  fascination,  how  much  more  so  his 
faithful  courtiers!  Not  a  voice  but  was 
ready  to  cry  miracle  when  this  Uttle 
queen,  a  very  sprite  of  beauty,  tripped 
it  in  one  of  her  wild  native  dances, 
decked  out  after  the  barbarous  fashion 
of  her  country;  or  when,  at  the  king's 
instigation,  she  sang  and  chattered  in 
that  strange  tongue,  "the  which,  un- 
couth, horrid,  and  most  rustical  as  it 
sounded  in  any  other  mouth,  when 
spoken  by  this  princess  became  melo- 
dious sweet  as  ever  I  heard." 

More  than  one  sharp-pointed  pen, 
meanwhile,  was  taking  notes  for  our 
benefit  of  those  upstart  Lorrainers  (in 
Huguenot  nomenclature,  les  larrona, 
thieves),  who  stood  by,  spectators  of 
their  young  kinswoman's  success.  Six 
brothers  in  all,  sons  of  the  canny  old 
Duke  Claude  and  his  high  and  virtuous 
spouse  Dame  Antoinette  de  Bourbon, 
frequented  the  court  at  this  time,  as 
who  should  best  set  the  fashions  in  the 
cut  of  a  velvet  cloak  or  the  lilt  of  a 
rakish  blade.  Every  one  his  turn,  was 
their  audacious  motto.  Bright  and 
early  of  a  morning  the  younger  mem- 
bers were  astir  hastening  to  wait  upon 
the  lev^e  of  their  eldest,  Monseigneur 
Due  d'Aumale,  afterwards  known  as 
Monsieur  de  Guise-le-Grand.  Rein- 
forced by  his  presence,  and  each  one  his 
part  well  rehearsed,  they  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  themselves  at  the  king's 
solemn  toilette,  where  they  took  their 
turns  with  other  proud  vassals  of 
France  at  handing  the  royal  shirt,  the 
ewer,  the  morning  draught,  and  so 
forth. 

Not  to  this  day  is  it  given  for  all 
who  run  to  read  under  great  Duke 
Francis's  haughty  brows,  or  to  probe 
the  mellifluous  urbanity  of  his  illus- 
trious and  most  reverend  brother,  the 
cardinal.  Yet  what  busybody  among 
us  can  refrain  from  prying  and  ponder- 
ing? Mark  the  game  spread  out  before 
them;  the  next  move  theirs,— England 
checkmated  (he  laughs  best  who  laughs 
last),— ^the  baby  queen  between  their 
very  fingers,  t«  turn,  to  twist,  to  face 


about  like  any  bit  of  sculptured  ivory 
on  checkered  board.  The  whole  court 
is  loud  in  admiration.  Great  Heniy 
himself  allows  a  smile  to  relax  his 
lantern  Jaws,  the  while  he  calls  again 
for  that  pleasant  history  of  Mary, 
queen-regent  of  Scotland  (true  Lor- 
raine of  the  race),  and  of  how  she  out- 
witted every  mother's  son  of  them, 
perfidious  English  and  scurvy  Scots 
alike. 

So  the  story  is  repeated,  with 
Homeric  longevity,  to  Judge  by  the 
accounts  handed  down.  It  is  told  how 
this  princess,  hard  pressed  by  the  En- 
glish, who  demanded  her  daughter  in 
marriage  at  the  sword's  point,  took 
ship  under  command  of  Nicolas  Durand 
de  ViUegagnon,  and  with  him  sped  out 
of  Leith  harbor  in  plain  sight  of  all,  as 
if  to  make  the  straight  route  for  France; 
but  presently,  turning  secretly  about, 
stole  along  the  north  coast  of  Scotland 
by  a  passage  hitherto  deemed  imprac- 
ticable; and  thus  arrived  unexpectedly 
at  Dunbritton,  where  was  waiting  the 
Sieur  Philippe  MaU16  de  Brez6  with 
his  vessel,  to  whom  the  queen-mother 
confided  her  daughter,  and  albeit  the 
seas  ran  mountains  high  and  the 
heavens  were  black  with  tempest,  the 
said  De  Maill6  incontinently  set  sail, 
and  so,  after  many  perils,  cast  anchor 
off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  where  the  little 
princess  was  safely  disembarked  and 
sent  on  by  easy  stages  to  the  court  of 
France  at  Saint  Germain-en-Laye. 

"Well  played,  i'  faith!"  laughs  the 
king,  long  and  loud.  And  how  about 
the  English  fieet,  you  a^,  my  masters? 
Par  la  Mardieu!  that  was  rolling  about 
finely  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  outside 
Calais,  expecting  every  moment  to 
overhaul  our  wily  navigator,  the  said 
Commander  Nicolas,  and  the  precious 
booty  along  with  him. 

To  his  other  qualities,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  Henry  the  Second  added  a 
strong  dash  of  the  mulish;  an  idea,  once 
fixed  in  that  long,  narrow  head  of  his, 
took  firm  root.  Among  his  cherished 
prejudices,  shared  in  this  case  by  the 
French  at  large,  was  a  lively  aversion 
he  had  conceived  at  first  sight  for  his 
pale  young  Italian  wife.    At  best,  it 
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was  murmured,  she  had  stolen  into  the 
country  under  false  pretences;  for 
who,  out  of  Italy,  could  forecast  that 
the  hearty  young  dauphin  should  die 
as  he  did  without  warning  (after 
swallowing  a  cup  of  cold  water  flavored 
by  an  Italian  hand),  and  so  leave  place 
on  the  throne  for  this  princess  of 
Florence? 

But  Catherine's  star  was  not  on^ 
destined  to  twinkle  in  obscurity. 
Through  g^ood  report  and  through  evil 
it  shone  on,  ever  in  the  ascendant. 
Even  the  king's  distaste  of  her,  or 
rather  Diana's  Jealous  satisfaction 
therein,  served  its  turn  by  enabling  her 
to  cling  to  her  rights  in  France  during 
the  critical  ten  years  of  her  early  mar- 
ried life,  before  the  birth  of  her  chil- 
dren. They  were  years  of  hard 
schooling  for  a  proud  spirit,  of  grovel- 
ling humiliation  and  deceit  which  did 
not  fail  to  leave  their  mark.  Scarcely 
out  of  childhood  herself,  an  alien 
among  the  haughty  French  nobility  of 
the  sword,  who  made  small  count  of  her 
mercantile  extraction  burdened,  more- 
over, by  secret  instructions  from  home 
interlined  with  covert  threats,  she 
lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  the  deed  of 
separation  which  would  have  sent  her 
ignominiously  back  to  her  own  people 
like  a  damaged  bale  of  that  costly 
Florentine  silk  which  figures  so  largely 
in  the  court  expenditure  of  the  time. 

With  our  present  knowledge  of 
Catherine's  character  it  is  difficult  to 
figure  the  dreadful  heroine  of  the  Saint 
Bartholomew  as  an  inoffensive  and  self- 
effaced  young  person,  clinging  desper- 
ately for  protection  to  the  skirts  of  her 
husband's  arrogant  mistress.  Madam, 
indeed,  had  not  a  more  humble,  devoted 
follower  in  her  train,  one  who  covered 
her  with  sweeter  blandishments  or 
more  adroit  flattery,  particularly  in 
presence  of  the  king.  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  outraged  pride  got  the  better  of 
policy;  and  once,  we  are  told,  in  a 
moment  of  weakness  Catherine  con- 
fided her  distress  to  the  Seigneur  de 
Tavannes,  whose  memoirs  are  pre- 
served. That  downright  young  soldier 
offered  promptly  to  cut  of  the  Valenti- 
nois's  handsome  nose,  and  so  put  an  end 


to  her  sorceries.  The  favorite  was  then 
a  woman  of  forty,  yet  still  in  full  flower 
of  her  majestic  beauty.  As  for  Mes- 
sieurs of  Lorraine,  astute  schemers 
though  they  were,  they  failed  obviously, 
at  this  period,  to  discover  any  possible 
contingency  by  which  the  friendless 
young  queen  could  be  turned  to  account 
either  for  good  or  evil  in  their  far- 
reaching  plans.  They  treated  her  con- 
temptuously, and  made  an  egregious 
mistake,  as  time  proved.  Years  after, 
the  Papal  Nuncio,  Santa-Croce,  wrote 
to  Rome:  "We  must  take  for  an  infal- 
lible maxim  that  the  queen-mother 
detests  this  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  above 
all  other  men  living;  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  she  has  cause  for  her  dislike. 
Among  other  things,  during  the  lifetime 
of  Francis  the  Second  the  queen  of  Scot- 
land is  said  to  have  twitted  her  on  the 
score  of  her  birth,  declaring  that  she 
was  no  better  than  a  tradesman's 
daughter;  and  'tis  believed  these  words 
were  suggested  by  the  said  cardinal." 

But  in  the  days  of  her  small  begin* 
ning  Catherine  permitted  herself  no 
such  luxury  of  hating.  Gentle  and  ob- 
servant, she  listened  rather  than  talked; 
lent  an  attentive  ear  to  the  noisy  brag 
of  soldiers,  to  the  conversation  of 
ambassadors;  was  interested  in  de- 
spatches, and  in  religious  speculation, 
and  curious  to  hear  the  courtiers  gossip 
of  secret  gallantries  and  treachery. 
Already  she  possessed  a  naive  charm  of 
her  own,  and  was  endswed  with  the 
fascinating  smile,  the  sweet  and  caress- 
ing voice,  and  natural  eloquence  which: 
afterwards  rendered  her  personal  in- 
fluence especially  redoubtable.  With, 
the  birth  of  children  the  queen's  posi- 
tion became  more  tenable,  though  it 
did  not  alter  her  modest  attitude.  She- 
was  now,  to  all  appearance,  absorbed, 
in  the  care  of  these  ailing  little  beings, 
whose  health  from  their  cradle  gave  rise- 
to  continual  disquietude.  Of  the  ten 
born  to  her  in  less  than  that  number  of 
years,  Margaret  alone  could  be  counted, 
absolutely  sound  in  mind  and  body. 
The  others,  fair  in  outward  show  as: 
those  hectic  fruits  which  hide  a  secret 
blight,  were  more  or  less  afflicted  by 
strange  and  nameless  maladies,  indica-* 
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tive  of  a  tainted  bk>od  and  a  falling 
race. 

At  Saint  Germains,  the  Little  Court, 
so  called  in  distinction  from  the  Great 
Court  of  the  king  and  Madame  de 
Valentinois,  was  under  Catherine's 
direct  control.  Here,  at  .least,  within 
limits,  she  was  free  to  exercise  her 
dominating  ambition,  and  the  subtle 
Italian  spirit,  which,  for  the  rest, 
knew  how  to  bide  its  time,— odiate  e 
aspettate,  to  hate  and  wait. 

"In  those  days,"  writes  the  quaint 
author  of  "La  Vie,  Mort,  et  Tombeau  de 
Philippe  de  Strozzi,"  ''there  was 
nurtured  at  Saint  Germains,  under  the 
queen's  care,  together  with  Mon- 
seigneur  le  Dauphin,  and  messeigneurs 
his  brothers,  and  mesdames  his  sisters, 
besides  the  Queen  of  Scots  (one  time 
queen  of  our  France),  a  great  store  of 
noble  infants,  picked  from  the  princely 
houses  of  the  realm.  Pleasant  it  was, 
of  a  verity,  and  right  Joyous,  to  see  this 
little  court,  which  remained  apart  and 
stationary,  for  most  times  in  residence 
at  the  Foret-en-Laye;  whereas  that  of 
his  Majesty  changed  continually,  am- 
bulating from  castle  to  castle.  Truly 
this  was  a  school  for  good  manners  and 
generous  exercises,  particularly  when 
Monseigneur  the  Dauphin,  and  the 
young  nobility  about  him,  began  to  wax 
in  years,  and  were  prepared  to  receive 
instruction  in  dancing,  leaping,  and  the 
dexterous  use  of  arms,  besides  the 
study  of  letters,  music,  painting, 
mathematics,  engineering,  and  such- 
like honorable  sciences,  suited  to  their 
noble  estate." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  under 
Catherine's  fostering  care  the  girls* 
education  was  any  more  neglected  than 
their  brothers.  Margaret  of  Valois 
boasts  that  before  six  years  of  age  she 
was  past  mistress  of  the  complete  art 
of  coquetry.  Each  soft-cheeked  damsel 
must  needs  have  her  chosen  esquire 
whose  business  it  was  to  wear  her 
colors,  run  ber  errands,  in  short  to  wait 
upon  her  In  every  emergency.  The 
poor  little  Dauphin  Francis  served  his 
apprenticeship  in  these  chivalrous 
games  to  Madam  Mary  of  Scotland,  and 
by   the   same   token   must   frequently 


have  been  more  in  need  of  succor  on  his 
own  account  than  capable  of  affording 
it  to  his  high-spirited  companion.  The 
queen's  Maries  also  figure  in  a  barely 
decipherable  court  list  of  this  time: 
Mary  Beaton,  Mary  Seton,  Mary  Living- 
stone, and  Mary  Fleming;  the  latter, 
"very  young  and  fair,"  presently 
relegated  to  a  convent  by  Diana's 
Jealous  interposition.  After  the  Saint 
Bartholomew  Queen  Catherine  is  re- 
ported to  have  remarked  tranquilly 
that,  so  far  as  her  own  oonsoience  was 
concerned,  there  were  not  upon  it  more 
than  four  or  five  murders.  The  cruel 
intrigue  which  led  to  Mary  Fleming's 
undoing  was  not  likely,  then,  to  rest 
heavily,  though  what  particular  satis- 
faction could  have  been  snatched  from 
its  transitory  success  would  be  curious 
to  learn. 

Meanwhile  she  watched  over  her 
little  world  at  Saint  Germains  with  un« 
ceasing  vigilance;  always  smiling,  kind 
and  caressing,  yet  hard  as  the  hand  of 
steel  in  velvet  glove.  One  and  all  were 
taught  on  entering  life  that  their  first 
duty  was  to  obey  the  queen  their  mis- 
tress, to  love  her,  fear  her,  regard  her 
as  an  unfailing  power  and  donor  of 
every  gift.  "I  hardly  dared  speak  to 
her,"  writes  Margaret;  "and  when  she 
looked  at  me  I  trembled  lest  I  might 
have  done  something  to  displease  her." 
Equally  submissive  were  the  three 
Henries,— of  Valois,  of  Navarre,  and  of 
Lorraine.  We  are  told  of  the  futile 
efforts  Charles  the  Ninth  made  to 
escape.  Often,  it  is  said,  when  follow- 
ing the  chase  at  Saint  Germains,  he 
would  prick  his  horse  as  if  pursued  by 
furies,  driving  headlong  at  every  ob- 
stacle; yet  fast  and  far  as  the  unhappy 
boy  fied,  often  by  paths  that  taxed  the 
boldest  huntsman,  there,  close  on  his 
tracks,  smiling  as  ever,  and  Axing  upon 
him  the  cold  Medlcis  eye,  rode  his  evil 
genius.  And  it  was  of  a  piece  that  this 
violent  exercise,  while  nothing  short  of 
death  to  the  sickly  young  king,  should 
be  particularly  beneficial  to  Catherine, 
retarding  as  it  did  the  obesity  which 
gained  upon  her  in  later  life,  and  helped 
to  clog  her  keen  faculties. 

Among  Catherine's  docile  pupils  Mary 
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Stuart  seeme  to  have  been  the  least 
tractable.  She  certainly  emancipated 
herself  early  from  the  queen's  tutelage, 
either  by  natural  hardiness  or  through 
her  uncle's  influence.  Neyertheless,  In 
her  case  as  in  others,  the  race  was  for 
the  strong.  Hardly  had  Francis 
breathed  his  last,  and  the  Guises  fallen 
from  power,  than  the  young  widow  re- 
ceived pretty  clear  Intimation  that  it 
was  not  well  for  her  to  stay  in  France. 
But  in  the  interral  what  marvellous 
self-control  must  have  been  the  Italian's 
under  provocation  of  that  insolent 
young  beauty.  We  learn  that  at  her 
son's  marriage  with  the  Scottish  queen 
she  bestowed  on  the  latter,  accompanied 
by  every  mark  of  Joy  and  satisfaction, 
a  valuable  collection  of  pearls  which 
had  formed  part  of  her  own  rich  wed- 
ding outfit.  These  are  the  very  Jewels, 
perhaps,  which  lend  their  lustre  to 
Mary's  charm«  in  that  ideal  world 
where  she  still  queens  it.  They  gleam 
across  the  pages  of  romance  bright  as 
the  day  when  first  they  clasped  her 
warm  white  throat,  or  trembled  to  the 
beat  of  her  heart.  Their  pale  splendor 
adorns  alike  the  bridal  veil  and  the 
black  robe  of  execution;  not  forgetting 
the  bewitching  cap,  which  was  another 
acquisition,  by  the  way,  she  owed  to  the 
tradesman's  daughter.  In  point  of  fact 
pearls  are  among  the  most  perishable  of 
treasures,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
one  precious  drop  of  Mary's  parure  now 
remains  in  existence.  "But  where  are 
the  snows  of  yester-year?"  comes  back 
Villon's  plaintive  refrain. 

Insolent  and  ungrateful  as  Mary  was, 
she  studied  none  the  less  diligently  out 
of  her  preceptor's  book,  conned  it,  ad- 
mired, and  imitated.  No  apter  pupil 
could  be  desired,  nor  was  any  child  of 
Catherine's  own  more  worthy  such  a 
mother,  or  the  serpent-nest  that  bred 
her.  When  forced  to  quit  the  shores  of 
her  beloved  France,  she  sailed  away 
into  exile,  followed  by  tears  and 
madrigals,  and  uttering  that  touching 
cry  which  finds  an  echo  in  every  heart, 
"Farewell,  my  young  days,  my  happy 
days,  farewell  forever!"  This  tender 
young  princess  did  not  forget  to  carry 
with  her,  hidden  in  her  white  bosom, 
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the  Italian's  secret,  the  poisoned  per- 
fume and  the  assassin's  dagger. 

One  turns  with  impatience  from 
those  wooden  likenesses  of  Mary  Stuart 
which  are  still  preserved,  to  picture  her 
in  the  glowing  language  of  her  poets 
and  lovers.  "Who  has  not  been  led 
astray  in  the  glamour  cast  by  that  pale 
prison  rose?"  cries  Michelet.  "Our 
most  learned  and  conscientious  histo- 
rians fall  under  the  spell;  nor  could  I 
have  escai>ed  were  it  not  for  damning 
proof  on  proof,  lately  brought  to  light, 
which  now  reveal  the  fatal  fairy  in  her 
true  colors,  a  danger  to  the  whole 
world."  Older  by  a  year  than  her 
future  husband,  the  young  dauphin,  she 
possessed  in  perfection  the  physical 
health  which  he  so  sorely  lacked.  The 
radiance  of  her  glance,  the  mingled 
snow  and  carnation  of  her  complexion, 
were  subjects  of  continual  encomium. 
Later,  under  the  transparent  folds  of 
her  white  widow's  veil,  the  delicate 
pallor  which  succeeded  this  first  bril- 
liance of  the  opening  rose  roused  still 
louder  enthusiasm.  "Contend  as  it 
might  for  precedence,  the  artifice  of  her 
veil  could  not  compare  with  the  daz- 
zling snow  of  her  complexion,"  Bran- 
t6me  raves.  The  latter  we  know  for  a 
prodigious  squire  of  dames,  and  one 
well  versed  in  courtly  periphrase;  yet 
even  he  (though  hard  it  seems  to  be- 
lieve him)  confesses  himself  at  a  loss  for 
words  sufficiently  fine  to  depict  those 
seductive  charms  which  afterwards  so 
scandalized  the  grim  Scotch  lords  of  the 
Reformation.  **This  is  no  Christian," 
they  muttered;  "'tis  that  pagan  idol, 
Diana,  worshipped  of  old  of  the 
Ephesians." 

The  exact  tint  of  Mary's  hair  has  been 
always  a  vexed  subject  of  discussion. 
Some  give  it  an  unmitigated  red, 
Michelet,  for  instance,  who  so  far  for- 
gets himself  and  history  as  to  call  the 
poor  lady  a  great  red  camel;  others, 
siding  with  chivalrous  Sir  Walter, 
boldly  endow  their  martyred  queen  and 
mistress  with  rich  dark-brown  tresses. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  red  hair,  even  modest  auburn, 
suffered  a  severe  eclipse  during  the 
early  years  of  our  century,   whereas 
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under  the  Valois  no  one  with  any  pre- 
tensions to  elegance  conid  be  seen  wear- 
ing it  black.  In  this  particular,  at  least, 
Mary  Stuart  must  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  Queen  Mergot,  who  inherited 
her  father's  darlt  coloring,  and  was  re- 
duced to  dissemble  nature's  shortcom- 
ings by  the  perruquier's  art.  We  are 
told  of  three  gigantic  blonde  lackeys 
kept  in  her  service,  and  brought  to  the 
shears  as  regularly  as  sheep.  Bran- 
tOme,  indeed,  protests  that  his  incom- 
parable princess  could  carry  with  grace 
"even  her  natural  black  hair,  twisted 
and  plaited  A  I'Espagnol,  as  she  some- 
times wore  it,  in  imitation  of  her  sister 
the  queen  of  Spain."  But  no  such  need 
of  insistence,  one  feels,  when  he  comes 
to  praise  the  curled  golden  tresses  of 
the  Scottish  queen.  "Alas!"  he  cries, 
"what  profanation  was  that  at  the 
dreadful  moment  of  her  death  when  the 
barbarous  executioner  snatched  her 
bonnet,  and  there  lay  revealed  those 
same  fair  locks,  now  whitened,  thin, 
and  wintry,  which  her  friends  of 
France  had  so  often  seen  to  admire, 
curled  and  adorned  as  befitted  their 
beauty  and  the  queen  they  graced." 
For  the  rest,  Ronsard,  Jodelle,  Baif, 
and  others  of  the  courtly  suite  (eye- 
witnesses for  the  most  part),  are  unani- 
mous in  ascribingto  Mary  tresses  golden 
as  the  sun's  rays,  which  cast  dark 
beauty  into  shade  as  day  eclipses  night. 
One  and  all,  moreover,  as  in  duty  bound, 
prostrate  themselves  before  her  beauti- 
ful white  hand  {cette  belle  main  blanche), 
praising,  as  who  shall  praise  best,  its 
delicate  tapering  fingers,  Aurora's  very 
own,  wherewith  she  touched  the  lute, 
harpsichord,  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments, attuning  them  to  the  sound  of 
her  sweet  voice,  the  better  to  enthral 
and  lead  captive  all  mankind. 

**In  that  court  of  the  Second  Henry," 
writes  a  modem  French  essayist,  "of 
which  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  and  Bran- 
tOme  resume  for  us  tlie  naive  material- 
ism of  morals,  the  strange  preoccupa- 
tion of  spirit,  science  was  the  rage  of 
the  hour.  Women  rivalled  men  lu 
learning,  excelled  them  indeed,  since 
they  had  more  leisure  at  their  disposal, 
and  were  more  obedient  to  the  dictates 


of  fashion."  And  here  again,  in  learn- 
ing as  in  beauty,  the  young  Queen  of 
Scots  outstripped  all  competitors,  pluck- 
ing the  fair  fruits  of  science  as  it  were 
for  merest  sport.  Two  hours  daily  the 
key  of  her  closet  was  tu^ed,  and  that 
brief  space,  stolen  from  the  pleasures 
of  her  age,  was  devoted  to  study,  and 
the  perusal  in  their  original  of  such 
masters  as  Virgil,  Horace,  Ariosto,  and 
Petrarch.  At  fourteen  she  declaimed 
before  the  whole  court  a  Latin  oration 
of  her  own  composition.  Its  theme, 
freely  translated,  was,  "Should  women 
be  taught  the  alphabet?"  and  no  one 
but  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  this 
fair  young  advocate  of  women's  prog- 
ress carried  the  point  of  her  argument 
afllrmatively,  with  infinite  grace. 

King  Henry  rejoiced  greatly  in  the 
young  beauty's  learning.  He  was  not 
much  of  a  classical  scholar  himself,  yet 
he  could  lay  some  claim  to  academic 
honors  on  the  score  of  athletics,  in 
which  he  actually  excelled.  The 
modern  science  of  boating  was  then, 
of  course,  unknown;  but  there  was  no 
lack  of  glorious  striving  in  other  noble 
sports.  The  Sleur  de  Tavannes  boasts 
in  his  memoirs  of  having  broken  sixty 
lances  in  one  day,  and  of  dancing  after- 
wards all  night;  though  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  a  certain  ointment,  or  salve, 
of  singular  virtue,  wherewith  the  said 
noble  seigneur  lubricated  his  manly 
biceps,  had  some  share  in  the  remark- 
able feat.  ]ji  his  plan  of  Saint  Ger- 
mains Francis  the  First  had  not 
neglected  to  provide  a  spacious  ball- 
room, which  was  considered  at  the  time 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  commodious 
ever  built.  After  serving  for  many 
years  the  ignoble  uses  of  barrack  and 
prison,  this  noble  saloon  has  lately  been 
restored  to  its  original  proportions,  and 
appears  at  present  a  long,  rather  nar- 
row, apartment  facing  the  west  with 
eight,  or  more,  beautifully  proportioned 
windows  set  back  in  deep  embrasures. 
Compared  with  the  grandiose  splendor 
of  Versailles,  Saint  Germains*s  historic 
banqueting-hall  strikes  the  visitor  as 
almost  homely.  It  is  pervaded  by  the 
mellow  hues  of  old  red  brick  and  har- 
bors an  immense  open  fireplace  where 
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the  Balamander,  Francis's  symbol  of 
love  and  glory,  disports  at  large.  Time 
and  hard  usage  have  more  than  a  little 
warped  the  beams  underfoot;  and  the 
countless  tiny  octagonal  tiles  which 
cover  the  floor  rise  and  fall  in  dizzy 
undulations  more  suggestive  of  the 
rolling  deep  than  of  terpsichorean 
feats. 

Pleasure,  like  everything  else  under 
the  Valois,  was  taken  in  heroic  doses. 
A  full-dress  ball  began  shortly  after 
midday,  and  dragged  out  its  long-drawn 
sweetness,  with  interludes  of  masques, 
music,  games,  and  processions,  far  into 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  fortified 
opportunely  by  a  substantial  supper. 
These  were  the  occasions  for  feminine 
display  and  rivalry,  franker  in  its  ex- 
pression then,  if  no  more  genuine,  than 
the  same  sort  of  thing  now.  To  believe 
her  panegyrists,  Mary  Stuart  queened 
it  by  right  of  beauty  as  well  as  right 
divine.  When  she  took  part  in  a  ballet, 
or  followed  the  torchlight  dance,  or, 
better  still,  stepped  out  in  a  pavane  of 
Jtaly  (imported,  like  all  things  inimi- 
table, from  beyond  the  mountains), 
every  man  there,  from  king  to  lackey, 
trod  on  each  other's  heels  in  their  efforts 
to  catch  sight  of  this  triumphant 
beauty.  Behold  her  now  pluming  her- 
self for  conquest;  advancing,  retreat- 
ing, gliding  past  with  long  sideling 
stei>6,  mincing  and  ruffling,  or  spreading 
wide  her  skirts  of  stiff  gold  brocade 
like  some  magnificent  peacock  to  the 
sun.  Every  voice  proclaims  the  peer- 
less goddess  Aurora  fairly  eclipsed. 

Yet  there  was  always  that  one  dis- 
sentient note.  Madame  Catherine  of 
Medicis  wrote  dryly  about  this  time: 
"Our  little  queenlet  of  Scotland  has  but 
to  smile  to  turn  all  these  French  heads." 
It  was  an  evil  hour  for  Mary,  though 
she  may  not  have  suspected  it,  which 
made  her  queen  of  France,  when  Henry 
persisted  in  breaking  one  more  lance 
with  his  stout  captain  of  the  guards. 
The  king  doted  on  the  golden-haired 
girl,  and  would  have  her  by  him  at 
every  leisure  moment.  Nothing  drove 
away  black  care,  which  sits  brooding  on 
kings'  shoulders,  like  the  sight  of  the 
young  princess  flinging  away  in  one 


of  her  wild  Highland  reels:  "As  I  have 
seen  her  myself,  many  a  time,"  Bran- 
t6me  declares,  ''dressed  in  native  cos- 
tume, d.  la  sauvage,  yet  appearing 
withal  (be  not  incredulous  when  I  tell 
you)  a  very  goddess  in  mortal  frame;'* 
in  other  words,  we  presume,  a  goddess 
in  tartans.  Ronsard  and  Jodelle,  zeal- 
ous as  ever  to  perform  their  part,  trans- 
lated for  her  and  for  the  king's  pleasure, 
those  wild  and  haunting  melodies  of  the 
north  which  we  know;  and  these  she 
committed  to  memory,  singing  them  to 
the  accompaniment  of  her  lyre  in  a 
voice  surpassing  sweet. 

During  the  continuance  of  fine 
weather,  diversions  in  the  open  air  were 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  forest  of 
Saint  Germains.  To  this  day  the  sites 
of  green  amphitheatres  may  still  be 
traced,  and  the  remains  of  stone  seats, 
"quarried  and  set  about  expressly  for 
the  repose  and  accommodation  of  spec- 
tators." We  are  told  of  a  fair  chamber 
contrived  out  of  intertwined  ivy  leaves, 
and  carpeted  with  green-sward,  which 
was  erected  on  one  of  the  river  islets. 
Also  of  a  magnificent  festival  held  Id 
the  forest  itself,  under  hanging  boughs, 
and  surrounded  by  secret  grottos 
whence,  to  the  music  of  hautbols,  violin, 
timbrel,  and  bagpipe,  issued  troops  of 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  dressed  in 
the  costumes  of  the  different  parts  of 
France,  who  set  themselves  to  dance 
right  joyously  in  an  open  glade  the 
various  dances  of  the  provinces  which 
they  represented.  From  time  imme- 
morial, however,  it  is  evident  that  at 
fresco  entertainments  have  suffered 
under  some  malign  influence,  and  they 
were  no  more  free  from  interruption  Id 
the  sixteenth  century  than  we  are  apt 
to  find  them  under  our  own  cloudy' 
skies.  Margaret  of  Valois  recounts  the 
disaster  which  overtook  one  such  festal 
occasion  arranged  in  her  honor  by  Don 
John  of  Austria.  "Of  a  verity,"  she 
cries  gaily,  "the  heavens  must  have 
grown  jealous  of  our  too  great  content- 
ment, for  suddenly,  out  of  a  clear  sky, 
they  burst  over  us  in  such  a  tempest  of 
wind  and  rain  as  drove  everything  be- 
fore it.  All  the  same,  we  took  our 
revenge,  for  next  day,  in  recounting  the 
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ridiculous  adventures  brought  about  by 
the  confusion  of  our  retreat,  we  found 
^as  much  amusement  as  we  had  in  the 
>flr8t  instance  experienced  of  delight  and 
^satisfaction." 

"A  Discourse,  Published  with  Priv- 
ilege" (Paris,  1559),  describes  at  length 
the  splendid  rejoicings  over  Mary 
Stuart's  nmrriage  with  the  French 
dauphin.  It  was  celebrated,  as  in  duty 
bound,  at  Paris,  whither  all  the  world 
flocked  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shone.  There  was  largess  of  silver 
pennies  in  the  streets,  and  much  spilling 
of  good  wine,  red  and  white,  not  to  men- 
tion processions,  tournaments,  and 
midnight  revels.  Pages  are  devoted  to 
the  description  of  a  superb  ball  and 
masque  held  within  the  precincts  of 
the  ancient  feudal  residence  of  the 
kings  of  France,  the  Castle  of  Tour- 
nelles,  of  which  no  vestige  now  remains 
to  mark  its  hundred  towers  and  curious 
ramifications  over  half  Paris.  After 
their  marriage  the  youthful  pair  do  not 
appear  to  have  frequented  Saint  Ger- 
mains. They  had  left  behind  childhood 
.and  childhood's  innocent  play,  and  the 
grim  game  of  life  now  entered  upon 
necessitated  a  more  secure  retreat  than 
their  forest  castle  afforded.  Oatherine 
also  avoided  the  spot,  having  received 
warning  from  one  of  her  astrologers 
that  its  conjunction  was  of  evil  omen 
for  her.  Ix>ng  after,  when  dying  at 
Blois,  she  resigned  herself  to  the 
ioevitable  with  characteristic  stoicism 
on  learning  the  name  of  the  priest  in 
attendance,  one  Abb6  de  Saint  Ger- 
main. 

Francis  and  Mary,  under  Lorraine 
tutorage,  held  their  court  at  Blois  and 
Ambei«e,  which  became  the  theatre  of 
their  brief  but  sanguinary  reign.  A 
year  la/ter,  when  the  unfortunate  queen 
was  forced  to  take  her  final  departure 
from  France,  a  crowd  of  disconsolate 
young  lords  and  weeping  ladies  accom- 
panied her  as  far  as  Calais,  where  she 
embarked.  "So  long  as  daylight 
lasted,"  writes  her  faithful  chronicler, 
"and  laad  remained  in  sight,  this  sweet 
princess  could  not  be  persuaded  to  quit 
her  post  on  deck,  but  looking  towards 
France  with  streaming  eyes  repeated 


again  and  again,  'Farewell,  my  France, 
dear  land  of  France,  farewell  for- 
ever!* " 

What  part  the  poets  took  in  that 
memorable  leave-taking  may  be  easily 
conjectured.  Gallant  de  Maison-Fleur, 
for  ofie,  seizing  upon  the  accident  of  a 
cold  and  ungenial  spring,  maintains  in 
many  melodious  stanzas  that  nature 
herself  hath  gone  into  mourning  at  the 
loss  of  their  most  rare  princess. 
Reams  of  verses,  wherein  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  floral  calendar, 
heaven  and  earth  and  heathen  mythol- 
ogy are  ransacked  to  do  her  honor, 
still  exist,  though,  as  the  French  say, 
a  peine.  We  skim  at  our  ease  these 
ornate  poesies  and  euphonies  which 
doubtless  cost  the  tuneful  Pleiades 
many  sleepless  nights  and  days  of 
laborious  travail.  But  Queen  Mary 
herself,  and  this  Is  more  to  the  point, 
never  wearied  of  perusing  them. 
Often,  we  are  told,  when  In  exile  and 
prison  she  was  seen  walking  apart, 
the  verses  in  her  hands,  which  she 
bedewed  with  her  fast  falling  tears. 

Did  the  fair  queen  vouchsafe  as 
much  for  poor,  love-lorn  Chastelard, 
and  his  poetic  effusions?  If  so  history 
makes  no  mention  of  it  "Yet  for 
certain  'twas  a  right  gallant  cavalier," 
BrantOme  declares,  who  knew  my  Lord 
of  Chastelard  well  in  France  before  his 
madness  fell  upon  him;  "a  man  of  good 
sword  and  good  letters."  Of  good  blood 
also,  since  he  could  claim  kinship  on  his 
mother's  side  with  the  Chevalier 
Bayard,  whom  he  was  said  to  resemble 
in  appearance.  Alas,  fond  lovers  all! 
Let  every  one  drop  the  tear  of  pity  so 
cruelly  denied  this  hapless  gentleman 
of  Dauphind  by  "the  most  beautiful  and 
most  cruel  princess  on  earth." 

Among  the  mantjr  who  ring  their 
changes  on  Mary's  charms  none  strike 
a  sweeter  note  than  Bonsard.  His 
beautiful  lines,  inspired  by  the  young 
queen  as  she  appeared  to  him  one  day 
in  her  white  widow's  weeds,  pacing  a 
forest  path,  are  as  fresh  as  the  hour 
they  were  written.  An  exquisite  hour 
it  was,  fragrant  with  early  dews,  and 
flowers  scarce  yet  unfolded  "by  the 
little  acolytes  of  Zephyr,"  to  quote  from 
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good  Father  Amyot.  Under  the  poet's 
charm  we  are  wafted  for  a  moment 
out  of  onr  garish  world,  and  standing 
apart  in  some  dim,  leafy  spot  watch 
with  his  eyes  this  lovely  apparition 
gliding  between  the  treea  So  young, 
BO  fair,  she  seems,  yet  already  touched 
by  grief,  as  if  an  angel  had  wept. 
Downcast  her  gaze,  whiter  than  snow- 
white  veil  the  pure  young  brow;  and  aa 
she  advances,  lost  in  pensive  reverie, 
the  very  trees  that  line  her  path,  rugged 
oak,  lofty  pine,  and  all  the  sylvan 
forest  growth,  incline  on  either  side 
bending  low  aa  before  something  holy. 
Another  of  Mary's  French  admirers 
was  that  noble  Michel  de  THospital, 
chancellor  of  France,  who  carried  the 
lilies  unspotted  through  dark  days  of 
his  country's  history.  Her  epitha* 
lamium  waa  composed  by  his  pen,  in 
sonorous  Latin  numbers  as  befitted  his 
magisterial  gravity.  We  know  how 
this  high-minded  statesman  (con- 
science-keeper of  a  wicked  world)  was 
constrained  ere  long  to  repudiate  his 
muae,  denouncing  where  formerly  he 
had  worshipped.  The  same  hand 
which  welcomed  Mary,  bride  of  France 
and  queen  of  every  heart,— 

TantuB  in  ore  decor,  majestas  regia  tanta 
est!— 

depicts  her  in  a  second  poem,  but 
changed  indeed  from  that  dazzling 
bridal  splendor.  Darkness  and  shapes 
of  horror  encompass  the  scene  where 
now  she  steals,  the  Furies  on  her  track; 
a  Clytemnestra,  murderess  of  her  law- 
ful spouse,  father  of  the  child  still  at 
her  breast. 


From  The  Gombill  Magazine. 
THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL. 

The  spirit  of  adventure,  which  led  the 
naviga/tors  and  explorers  of  the  early 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  face 
the  unknown  perils  of  distant  seas,  Is 
atoo  to  be  traced  in  the  habit  of  travel- 
ling on  the  Continent  which  then  be- 
came prevalent  among  the  richer 
claBses.  For  in  those  days  a  European 
tour,  even  of  the  slmplee^t  character. 


was  not  lightly  undertaken,  and  needed 
a  well-lined  purse.  As  to  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  a  sojourn  in  foreign 
lands  opinion  was  somewhat  divided. 
Lord  Bacon  devotes  one  of  his  essays 
to  the  subject  of  travelling,  and  there 
gives  much  sensible  advice  as  regards 
things  worth  seeing.  The  formidable 
list  he  draws  up  would  indeed  satisfy 
the  most  Insatiable  sight-seer  of  to-day. 
With  an  eye  to  the  improvement  of  his 
mind,  the  tourist  is  advised  to  visit  the 
couFts  of  princes,  colleges,  and  "Courts 
of  Justice  while  they  sit  and  hear 
causes;"  'attend  disputations  and  lec- 
tures; take  a  general  survey  of  shipping 
and  navies;  besides  witnessing  fencing, 
training  of  soldiers,  and  ^'comedies  such 
whereunto  the  better  sort  of  persons  do 
resort."  Lighter  forms  of  amusement 
are,  however,  not  to  be  neglected, 
though  as  regards  "triumphs,  masks, 
feasts,  weddings,  funerals,  capital  exe- 
cutions, and  such  shows  men  need  not 
to  be  put  In  mind  of  them."  He  con- 
cludes his  remarks  with  a  warning 
against  aping  foreign  f€ushlons.  "Let 
his  travel,"  he  writes,  "appear  rather  in 
hds  discourse  than  in  his  apparel  or 
gesture  .  .  .  and  let  it  appear  that  he 
doth  not  change  his  country  manners 
for  those  of  foreign  parts,  but  only  prick 
in  some  flowers  of  that  he  hath  learned 
ab]X>ad  inrto  the  customs  of  his  own 
country."  Many  writers  did  not  regard 
travelling  in  so  favorable  a  light.  Bven 
Purchas,  the  author  of  "The  Pilgrim- 
age," says:  "Many  gentlemen  coming  to 
their  lands  sooner  then  to  their  wits 
adventure  themselves  to  see  the  fashion 
of  other  countries,  whence  they  see  the 
world  as  Adam  had  knowledge  of  good 
and  evdl,  with  the  loss  and  lessening  of 
their  estate  in  the  English  paradise, 
and  'bring  home  a  few  smattering  terms, 
flattering  garbs,  apish  carriages,  fop- 
pish fancies,  foolish  guises  and  dis- 
guises, the  vanities  of  neighbor 
nations."  Bishop  Hall  wrote  against 
foreign  tmvel  as  useless  and  probably 
mischievous,  and  Roger  Ascham  argued 
to  the  same  effect  in  his  "Scholemaster" 
—with  some  reason,  as  in  his  time  it 
had  become  proverbial  that  an  "Ital- 
ianate  Englishman  was  an  incarnate 
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devil."  Shakespeare  in  "As  you  Like 
it"  strikes  the  same  note:  "Farewell, 
Monsieur  Traveller;  look  you  lisp  and 
wear  strange  suits,  disable  all  the 
benefits  of  your  own  country,  be  out  of 
love  wi/th  your  nativity,  and  almost 
chide  God  for  making  you  that  counte- 
nance you  are."  L/ord  Bacon  advised 
the  traveller  to  "carry  with  him  some 
card  or  book  describing  the  country 
where  he  travelled,"  which  would  be  a 
sood  key  to  his  inquiry.  But  the  guide- 
book of  the  period  was  a  rather 
treacherous  friend,  and  was  to  be 
relied  upon  rather  for  sound  moral 
disquisitions  than  for  practical  pur- 
poses. A  good  example  is  furnished  by 
Howell's  "Instructions  for  forrelne 
Travel,"  printed  at  the  "Prince's  Armes 
In  Paule's  Churchyard"  in  the  year 
1642.  The  author  has  no  love  for  folk 
who  never  leave  the  parish  in  which 
they  are  born:  "Such  slow  and  sluggish 
people  may  be  said  to  bee  Uke  Snailes 
or  Tortodses  In  rtheir  shells,  crawling 
ajlways  about  their  own  home,  or  like 
the  Oynlque  shut  up  always  in  a  Tub." 
The  first  country  we  islanders  should 
become  acquainited  with  is  France, 
**and  the  younger  one  goeth  to  France 
the  better,  because  of  the  hardnesse  of 
the  accent  and  pronunciation,  which 
will  hardly  be  overcome  by  one  who 
has  passed  his  minority,  and  in  this 
point  the  French  Tongue  may  be  said 
to  be  like  Fortune,  which,  being  a 
woman,  loves  youth  best."  It  might 
seem  strange  to  a  modern  tourist  to 
C^ather  information  from  a  chat  with 
'*some  ancient  nunne."  These  ladies, 
however,  appear  to  have  had  no  objec- 
tion to  being  interviewed.  "They  speak 
a  quaint  dialect,"  Howell  informs  us, 
"and,  besides,  they  have  most  com- 
monly all  the  Newes  that  passe,  and 
they  will  entertain  in  discourse  till  one 
bee  weary,  if  he  bestow  on  them  now 
and  then  some  small  bagatels  as  En- 
glish gloves,  or  knifes,  or  ribands." 
The  conversation  with  these  nuns  must 
have  been  carried  on  under  certain 
disadvantages,  as  the  ladies  were  be- 
hind a  grating.  The  author  allows  a 
period  of  three  years  and  four  months 
for  a  tour  including  France,  Spain  and . 


Italy,  Venice,  Germany,  and  the  Low 
Countries.  The  trip  was  undoubtedly 
expensive.  Fifty  pounds  per  annum 
for  the  servant  and  three  hundred  for 
the  master  for  a  like  period  is  the 
author's  calculation,  in  which  he  in- 
cludes ''Riding,  Dancing,  Fencing,  the 
Racket,  coach  hire,  together  with  his 
apparell."  The  reader  is  advised  to 
bring  home  something  "that  may 
accrue  to  the  publique  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage of  his  country,  and  not  draw 
water  to  his  own  mill  only."  With  this 
aim  in  view  the  traveller  is  exhorted 
to  "pry  into  the  policy  and  municipall 
lawes  of  other  states  and  cities"— an 
undertaking  which,  in  certain  cases, 
might  have  been  attended  with  some 
amount  of  danger.  So  long  as  the 
traveller's  dress  was  of  a  fashionable 
cut,  it  mattered  not  that  it  was  plain, 
it  being  '^  ridiculous  vanity  to  go  gaudy 
among  Strangers"— a.  piece  of  advice 
surely  not  needed  by  the  modern 
tourist,  male  or  female.  On  reaching 
Spain  his  English  apparel  was  to  be  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  that  of  the  country, 
on  the  principle  of  "when  at  Rome  do 
as  the  Romans  do."  The  reputation  of 
Genoa  at  this  period  would  appear  to 
have  been  at  rather  a  low  ebb,  as  it 
had  become  proverbial,  according  to  our 
author,  that  its  mountains  were  without 
wood,  its  sea  without  fish,  its  women 
without  shame,  and  its  men  without 
conscience^a  pretty  heavy  indictment 
against  the  proud  city.  In  spite  of  his 
didactic  vein,  Howell  had,  in  fact,  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  coun- 
tries and  cities  he  described.  In  his 
capacity  as  steward  of  a  glass  manu- 
factory in  Broad  Street,  <he  was  sent  by 
his  employers  to  the  Continent  to  obtain 
materials  and  workmen.  While  on  this 
errand  he  passed  through  Holland, 
Fmnce,  Spain,  and  Italy,  engaging  com- 
petent workmen  at  Venice— that  home 
of  the  artistic  crafts-^and  at  Middel- 
burg.  On  his  return  to  London  he  had 
become  an  accomplished  linguist,  and. 
seveiing  his  connection  with  the  glass 
business,  he  became  henceforward  de- 
voted to  literature  and  tmvel.  While 
at  Madrid  he  had  come  across  the  royal 
party— Prince  Charles  and  the  Duke 
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Of  Buctoingbam— as  well  as  such  weJl- 
known  men  as  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and 
Endymlon  Porter.  In  the  "Instruc- 
tions" he  had  recommended  Madrid  as 
a  halting  .place  for  the  tpaveller.  "I 
know  no  other  place,"  he  says,  "secure 
enough  for  a  Protestant  gentleman  to 
lie  in,  by  reason  of  the  residence  of  our 
Ambassador."  A  later  edition  of  this 
early  guide-book  contained  an  appendix 
on  'travelling  into  Turkey  and  the 
Levant  parts."  A  spice  of  danger,  an 
element  of  possible  romance,  entered 
Into  the  details  of  travelling  in  those 
times.  The  adventures  of  Prince 
C/harles  and  Buckingham,  in  their 
incognito  visit  to  France,  read  like  a 
<hap(ter  from  a  modem  historical  novel. 
For  when  Baby  Charles  and  Steenie 
bad  obtained  King  James's  reluctant 
permJussion  to  start  on  this  expedition, 
they  took  the  precaution  of  disguising 
themselves  with  false  beards  and  as- 
suiming  the  names  of  Tom  and  John 
"SmitlL  It  was  flight  on  horseback  that 
alone  saved  them  from  being  stopped 
on  their  way  by  the  suspioious  ferry- 
man at  Gravesend,  and  it  must  have 
l>een  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  they 
found  themselves  on  board  the  vessel 
which  Cottington  and  Porter  held  in 
readiness  at  Dover.  While  at  Paris 
they  caught  a  passing  glimpse  of  the 
king  and  Mary  de'  Medici,  and  man- 
aged, on  a  plea  of  being  ^rtrangers,  to 
obtain  admission  to  the  rehearsal  of  a 
masque  in  which  the  queen  and  the 
Princess  Henrietta  Maria  were  to  take 
part.  "There  danced,"  wrote  Charles, 
''the  queen  and  madame  with  as  many 
as  made  up  nineteen  fair  dancing 
ladies."  But  of  his  future  wife  he 
■seems  to  have  taken  little  notice.  The 
next  day  the  travellers  were  up  at  three 
In  the  mocming,  riding  hard  for 
Bayonne. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  art  collect- 
ing became  fashionable.  Some  knowl- 
edge of  painting  and  skill  in  the 
■selection  of  bric-a-brac  was  considered 
pafrt  of  a  gentleman's  education.  Thus 
Tthomas  Howard,  the  second  Earl  of 
Arundel,  made  purchases  in  every 
•country  in  Europe,  employing  agents 
when    he   could   not   buy   in   person. 


This  ''father  of  vertH  in  England,"  as 
Horace  Walpole  styles  him,  writing 
from  Frankfort  in  the  year  1636,  says: 
"I  wish  you  sawe  the  Picture  of  a 
Madonna  which  the  Bishoppe  of  Wlrtz- 
berge  gave  me  last  weeke  as  I  passed 
by  that  way;  and  though  it  were 
painted  at  first  upon  an  uneven  board 
and  is  vemlshed,  yet  it  is  more  worth 
tham  all  the  toyes  I  have  gotten  in 
Germanye,  and  for  such  I  esteeme  it, 
having  ever  carried  it  in  my  owne 
coach  since  I  had  it,"  and  so  forth. 

Not  content  with  securing  the  Albert 
Darer  painting,  we  find  him  in  the 
same  year  at  Nuremaberg,  busing  the 
Pirkheymer  library,  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  kin^  of  Hungary.  He 
always  chose  the  shortest  sea  route  for 
the  conveyance  of  his  purchases  to 
England.  Inevitable  delays,  (however, 
occurred.  Sir  William  Russell,  writing 
from  the  Hague,  mentions  that  "the 
ship  wherein  his  goods  were  fraughted 
(amongst  which  are  many  thousands 
most  excellent  pieces  of  painting  and 
Books  which  his  Lordsblp  gathered  in 
his  journey)  is  still  at  the  Rotterdam, 
kept  in  with  the  ice  ever  since  bis 
Lordship  parted."  The  wonderful  ool- 
lections— including  the  marbles  which 
bear  his  name— were  arranged  in  the 
galleries  of  Arundel  House  in  the 
Strand. 

When,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Misson  wrote  his  "Instructions 
to  Travellers,"  a  good  deal  more  was 
known  of  the  Ck)ntinent  than  in  the 
days  of  Howell,  though  every  traveller 
was  still  perforce  an  explorer  rather 
than  a  tourist  This  guide  was  of  a 
practical  character,  and  was  in  general 
use  for  many  years,  Addison  rejoicing 
in  its  accuracy  on  his  visit  to  Italy.  The 
author,  a  French  refugee,  who  had  been 
chosen  as  tutor  to  the  grandson  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  recommends  those 
who  visit  Italy  to  go  singly,  or  only  in 
small  numbers,  owing  to  the  limited 
accommodation.  They  were  to  carry, 
if  not  a  bed,  at  least  bedclothes,  as  well 
as  a  small  iron  macihine  to  dose  doors. 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  appears 
to  have  followed  this  advice,  for,  writ- 
ing about  the  wretched  accommodation 
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to  be  found  at  Stramel  near  Cologne, 
she  aayis:  *'I  was  forced  to  pass  the 
nigiht  in  my  clothes  In  a  room  not  at  all 
better  than  a  hovel,  for  though  I  have 
my  bed  with  me  I  had  no  mind  to  un- 
dress where  the  wind  came  from  a 
thousand  places."  Misson,  as  Howell 
before  him,  advises  traveUers  to  take 
as  little  luggage  with  them  as  possible 
—all  (his  own  effects  being  cariHed  in 
"portmantles."  The  accounts  left  by 
the  pioneers  of  European  travel  are 
often  meagre  enough.  How  gladly  we 
should  welcome  fuller  details  of  Mil- 
ton's Journey  to  Italy  and  of  his  stay 
in  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  the  spring 
of  1638.  Lord  Sligo,  the  English  am- 
bassador, welcomed  him  with  every 
courtesy,  and  obtained  him  an  intro- 
duction to  the  learned  Grotlus.  But 
beyond  this  we  have  little  but  Anthony 
Wood's  opinion  "that  the  manners  and 
graces  of  the  place  were  not  agreeable 
to  hlB  mind."  Doubtless,  he  preferred 
Florence,  the  home  of  letters  and  of  art, 
and  the  scholarly  debates  of  its  acad- 
emies. Nice  and  Genoa  he  also  saw, 
and  his  taste  for  music  must  have  been 
gratified  by  hearing  Lenoia  Baroni,  the 
greatest  Italian  singer  of  the  day,  at 
the  palace  of  the  Berberinis  at  Rome. 
On  his  second  visit  to  the  city  on  the 
Arno  he  sought  out  the  blind  and  aged 
Galileo,  who  had  been  long  a  prisoner 
of  the  Inquisition.  From  Venice  Milton 
sent  home  a  collection  of  rare  and 
curious  books  and  a  chest  or  so  of 
music.  He  had  intended  to  visit  Sicily 
and  Greece,  but  this  project  had  to  be 
renounced,  for  he  tells  us  "I  considered 
it  dishonorable  to  be  enjoying  myself 
at  my  ease  in  foreign  lands  while  my 
countrymen  were  striking  a  blow  for 
freedom."  Thus,  after  a  brief  stay  at 
Geneva,  he  returned  home  In  August, 
1639. 

Another  traveller  who  left  our  shores 
with  his  mind  fully  equipped  with  the 
treasures  of  classical  knowledge  was 
Addison.  When  he  crosed  from  Dover 
to  Calais  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  was  something  like  an 
organized  system  of  packet-boats  in 
time  of  peace.  Every  Tuesday  and  Fri- 
day evening  three  vessels  sailed  from 


Dover  to  Calais  if  the  wind  served. 
There  were  also  fortnightly  sailings 
from  Falmouth  to  Conmna,  and  boats 
left  Harwich  for  Helvoetsluys  twice  a 
week.  It  was  also  possible  to  go  from 
Dover  to  Nieuport  in  Flanders.  Five 
shillings  was  the  usual  charge  for  the 
Channel  passage,  but  an  extra  sum  of 
five  shillings  was  charged  for  the  use  of 
the  master's  cabin.  Then  there  were 
various  extra  payments  to  be  taken  into 
account-— customs  officers,  clerks  of  the 
passage,  water-bailiffs,  and  landing 
boatmen,  all  wishing  to  be  remembered. 
Adddson  spent  nearly  eighteen  montus 
in  France.  Thence  he  started  for  a  tour 
in  Italy,  twice  crossing  the  Apennines, 
and  in  December,  1701,  passed  over 
Mont  Cenis  to  Geneva  and  other  Swiss 
towns,  and  extended  his  tour  to  Vienna. 
After  visiting  the  Protestant  cities  of 
Germany,  he  spent  some  time  in  Hol- 
land before  returning  <to  England. 
When  he  reached  Paris,  which  Howell 
had  styled  '''that  hudge  though  dusty 
theater  of  all  nations,"  Louis  XIV.  was 
in  a  devotional  frame  of  mind,  and 
Addison  found  French  literature  re- 
fieoting  a  similar  spirit.  'There  is  no 
book  comes  out  a  present,"  he  writes, 
that  has  not  something  in  it  of  an  air  of 
devotion.  Nay,  ye  humour  is  grown  so 
universal  that  dt  is  got  among  ye  poets, 
who  are  every  day  publishing  Lives  of 
Saints  and  Legends  iu  Rhime."  Of  his 
impressions  of  the  gay  city  we  know 
little,  a«  in  the  case  of  Milton.  He  re- 
imarks,  however,  on  the  beauties  of 
Fontainebleau.  "There  Is  an  artificial 
wildness  in  the  meadows,  walks,  and 
canals,"  he  writes  to  C<mgreve,  "and  y 
gaiden,  instead  of  a  wall,  Is  fenced  on 
the  lower  end  by  a  natural  mound  of 
rockwork  that  strikes  the  eye  very 
agreeably."  He  gives  an  amusing 
description  of  Le  Brun's  paintings  at 
Versailles,  where  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty  was  represented  "under  y« 
figure  of  Jupiter  throwing  thunderbolts 
all  about  the  ceiling  and  striking  tenor 
into  ye  Danube  and  Rhine  that  lie 
astonlEOied  and  blasted  a  little  above 
the  oomioe."  In  Paris  he  met  Male- 
branche,  who  was  anxious  about  the 
adequate  rendering  of  his  works   In 
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English;  and  Boileau,  the  old  poet  and 
critic,  who  was  presented  with  a  copy 
of  the  "Mnsse  AngUcanse."  He  made  a 
long  stay  at  Bloi6»  and  remarks  with  a 
good  deal  of  shrewdness  on  the  national 
manners  as  seen  in  that  city.  The 
French,  in  bis  estimation,  are  the  hap- 
piest nation  dn  the  world.  Nothing  was 
to  be  met  with  in  the  country  but  mirth 
and  poverty.  ^'Bvery  one  sings,  langbs, 
and  starves."  Their  women  be  deems 
to  be  perfect  mistresses  dn  the  art  of 
showing  themselves  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Always  gay  and  sprightly,  they 
set  off  the  worst  faces  in  Burope  with 
the  be^  airs.  With  all  their  lucidity 
and  ebainn  of  conversation,  however, 
he  does  not  think  they  improve  upon 
acquaintance.  In  Italy  he  felt  more  at 
home. 

Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around. 
And  still  I  seem  on  classic  ground, 

he  wiiites  in  bis  poetic  epistle  to  Lord 
Hfliifax.  As  regards  a  sense  of  the 
picturesque  he  was  ahead  of  most 
travellers  of  that  age,  as  we  gather 
from  the  account  of  the  Journey  from 
Loretto  to  Rome,  when  at  times  the 
traveller  was  shivering  on  the  top  of  a 
bleak  mountain,  and  a  little  while  after- 
wards basking  in  a  warm  valley 
covered  with  violets  and  almond- 
trees  in  blossom,  the  bees  already 
swarming  over  them  though  but 
in  the  month  of  February.  When 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  started 
on  her  travels  she  chartered  a  yacht 
to  convey  ber  to  Rotterdam,  but  to 
avoid  the  tediousness  of  the  stormy 
crossing  she  went  In  the  long  boat  to 
Helvoetsluys,  where  she  tells  us  "we 
had  voitures  to  carry  us  to  the  Briel." 
At  this  period  all  who  could  do  so 
secured  a  passage  in  one  of  the  royal 
yachts  which  made  regular  crossings  to 
Briel  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and 
Anne.  To  recompense  her  in  some 
measure  for  the  difSculties  and  hard- 
ships of  her  Journey  to  Ratisbon,  there 
was  the  charming  experience  of  being 
rowed  down  the  Danube  to  Vienna  in 
one  of  the  little  vessels  "called  wooden 
houses,"  fitted  up  with  every  conven- 
ience   then    known.     Each    of    these 


barges  was  propelled  by  twelve  men, 
and  accomplished  the  Journey  with 
incredible  swiftness.  One  of  the  most 
disagreeable  incidents  in  a  tour  was 
the  mishap  of  finding  the  gates  of  a 
city  closed  on  ardvaL  Thus  we  have 
an  account  of  a  Yorkshire  gentleman 
and  his  tutor  arriving  one  night  at 
Bordeaux  at  11  P.M.  and  finding  the 
gates  shut.  They  were  forced  to  stay 
in  the  suburbs,  "in  a  dirty  cellar  where 
were  neither  meat  nor  beds  fitt  to  lay 
in,"  OS  they  iudignantly  complained. 
The  poet  Gray  spent  three  yeairs 
abroad,  which  were  destined  to  affect 
his  character  to  a  considerable  extent. 
On  arriving  with  Horace  Walpole  at 
Calais,  they  started  in  the  then  new- 
fangled invention  — a  .postchaise  —  f or 
Boulogne,  noticing  on  the  road  the 
windmills,  the  statues  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  dressed  in  flowers  and  sarcenet 
robes,  and  here  and  there  a  strolling 
friar,  a  countryman  with  his  great  muff, 
or  a  woman  riding  astride  on  a 
little  ass,  with  short  petticoats,  and 
a  grreat  headdress  of  blue  wool.  In 
Paris  we  find  him  dining  with  Lord 
Holdemesse  to  meet  the  Abb6  Pr^vot 
d'Exdles,  of  ''Manon  Lescaut"  fame. 
The  comic  actress  Jeanne  Quinault  is 
merely  accorded  a  passing  mention  as 
reminding  him  of  Mrs.  Olive.  He 
adopts  the  latest  fashion  in  dress,  his 
tailor  covering  him  with  silk  and  fringe, 
and  widening  his  modest  figure  with 
buckram  a  yard  on  each  side.  He 
wears  a  vast  solitaire  round  his  neck, 
ruiBes  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  carries 
a  muff.  Thus,  with  the  aid  of  CrdbiUon 
the  Younger  and  Horace  Walpole,  he 
enjoys  the  sights  of  the  capital  in  the 
redgn  of  Louis  XV.  For  three  months 
in  summer  the  friends  cultivated  the 
quiet  and  peace  of  Rheims,  where  the 
vie  champfitre  was  varied  with  card- 
playing  and  rather  solemn  assemblies. 
In  view  of  their  projected  trip  to  Italy, 
the  friends  imade  elaborate  preparations 
against  the  cold,  sufiElcient,  indeed,  for 
an  Arctic  expedition.  They  started 
from  Lyon»  equipped  with  beaver 
bonnets,  beaver  stockings,  beaver 
gloves,  .muffs,  and  bearskins.  At  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Genis  their  chaise  was  taken 
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to  pieces,  and  they  themselves  were 
transferred  to  low  matted  legless 
chairs,  carried  on  poles.  W'hile  yet  in 
their  chaise  the  incident  of  Walpole's 
favorite  spaniel  **Tory"  being  seized  by 
a  wolf  led  to  the  estrangement  with 
Oray.  While  staying  at  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  the  poet  installed  in  the 
Album  of  the  Faithers  his  well>known 
alcaic  ode  beginning  *'0  tu  severi  religio 
loci,"  the  book  in  which  it  was  written 
perishing  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Very  different  from  Gray's  com- 
fortable mode  of  ppogression  was  that 
of  Goldsmith,  wbo  had  but  a  guinea  in 
his  pocket  when  he  started  on  the  grand 
tour,  and,  according  to  Boswell,  "dis- 
puted his  way  through  Europe,"  per- 
haps even,  like  his  own  **Travelleir," 
cheering  the  peasants  on  his  path  with 
the  music  of  his  flute.  When  foreign 
travel  came  to  be  considered  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  education  of  a 
"compleat  gentleman,"  the  numerous 
tutors  who  conducted  their  pupils 
abroad  seem  to  have  followed  very 
siimdlar  methods  in  the  instruction  of 
their  charges.  It  was  usual,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  settle  in  a  French  provincial 
town  to  learn  the  language  and  how  to. 
enter  a  room,  .how  to  carry  the  head  and 
hands*  and  how  to  turn  the  toes  out,  it 
being  apparently  considered  that  they 
order  these  things  better  in  France. 
Dancing,  fencing,  and  riding  were  also 
in  the  curriculum,  and  in  order  that  the 
pupil  might  become  adept  as  a  lover  or 
courtier  he  was  generally  taug<ht  one 
stringed-instrument  —  lute,  guitar,  or 
violin.  On  leaving  France,  the  next 
step  was  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries 
were  not  to  be  neglected.  Finally,  the 
youth  was  to  put  the  finishing  touch  to 
his  career  of  improvement  by  passing  a 
few  months  in  Paris.  Such  was  the 
"young  JBneas"  spoken  of  by  Pope, 
who 

Tried  all  hors-d'ontvres,  all  liqueurs  de- 
fined, 

Jndicions  drank  and  greatly  daring  dined. 

Dropped  the  dull  lumber  of  the  Latin 
store, 

Spoiled  his  own  language  and  acquired  no 
more. 

The  Continent  and  Paris  in  particular 


has  rarely  seen  a  imore  brilliant  suc- 
cession of  visitors  than  in  the  years 
1762  and  1763.  In  January  of  the 
former  year  Sterne  reached  the  French 
capital  and  was  at  once  received  within 
the  chajrmed  circle  of  the  philosc^bic 
salons.  "My  head  is  turned,"  he  writes 
to  Garrick,  "with  what  I  see  and  the 
unexpected  honor  I  bave  met  with  here. 
Tristram  was  almost  as  much  known 
here  as  in  London.  ...  I  have  just  now 
a  fortnight's  dinners  and  suppers  on  my 
hands."  Wintering  in  the  south  of 
France  In  those  days  was  no  Mght 
undertaking,  as  we  can  gather  from 
the  minute  directions  which  Sterne  gives 
to  his  wife  and  daughter  when  setting 
forth  for  this  purpose.  "Give  the  Cus- 
tom House  ofllcers  what  I  told  you.  and 
at  Calais  more  if  you  have  much 
Scotch  snuff,"  he  writes,  and  complains 
that  the  French  "have  bad  pins  and  vile 
needles."  He  thinks  also  that  it  would 
be  advisable  'to  bring  with  them  a 
strong  bottle  screw  and  a  good  stout 
copper  tea-kettle.  In  the  midst  of  these 
minute  particulars  he  pauses  con- 
stantly to  coimmend  them  to  the  care 
of  Providence.  **Pluck  up  your  spirits 
—trust  in  God,  in  me,  and  yourselves," 
is  a  specimen  of  his  exhort&tions.  It  is 
satisfactory  after  all  this  to  know  that 
these  ladies  arrived  safely  at  Toulouse, 
after  a  three  weeks*  journey.  A  couple 
of  years  later  on  Sterne  set  out  on  his 
Sentimental  Journey  through  France 
and  Italy.  Two  other  Englishmen  of 
note  visited  Paris  at  this  time,  Hume 
and  Gibbon.  The  author  of  the  "De- 
cline and  Fall"  does  not  tell  us  aU  that 
we  should  like  <to  know  about  the  men 
and  mannere  of  the  capital  at  that 
interesting  period,  though  he  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  houses  of 
Madame  Geoffrln,  Madame  HelvMus, 
and  the  Baron  d'Holbach.  During  his 
stay  there  Louis  Badne  died,  and  also 
the  novelist  and  poet  Marivaux,  whose 
works  were  such  delightful  reading  to 
Gray.  Hume  entered  with  zest  into 
the  Mfe  of  the  salons,  then  «t  the  height 
of  their  reputation.  Among  his  closest 
friends  he  counted  Turgot  and  D'Alem- 
bert.  Flattery  was  shown  the  phi* 
losopher  on  all  sides,  and  the  children 
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of  the  daupMn  learnt  by  heart  little 
polite  speeches  about  Jiis  works.  Gib- 
bon, meanwhile,  was  studying  various 
antiquarian  works  on  Italy  at  Lau- 
sanne, and  later  on  at  Rome,  while 
musing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  capital, 
conceived  the  idea  of  writing  the  work 
which  has  made  him  famous.  A  few 
years  ki'ter  the  passion  for  travelling 
greatly  increased.  Where  one  English- 
man travelled  in  the  reigns  of  the  first 
two  Georges,  ten  now  went  on  a  grand 
tour.  "Indeed,"  says  a  conitemporary 
writer,  "to  such  a  pitch  is  the  spirit  of 
travelling  come  in  the  kingdom  that 
there  is  scarce  a  citizen  of  large  fortune 
but  takes  a  flying  view  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  in  a  summer's  excursion. 
Gibbon  wrote  from  Lausanne  describ- 
ing the  crowd  of  English  who  were 
already  thronging  the  beautiful  shores 
of  Lake  Leman.  An  interesting  series 
of  hints  to  "Persons  travelling  from 
Britain  into  France"  appeared  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  the  year  1786. 
From  them  we  gather  that  no  such 
thing  was  to  be  had  in  France  as  ready 
furnished  lodgings,  and  that  it  was 
imi)ossible  to  board  in  a  "genteel 
family,"  and  extremely  diflOicult  to  get 
Into  "genteel  company."  The  author 
adds  the  remark  that  this  keeping  of 
good  company  is  attended  with  some 
expense— a  iman  must  game,  he  must 
keep  a  carriage,  and  he  must  dress  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion.  Misson,  indeed, 
many  years  before  had  recommended 
persons  who  intended  staying  long  In 
one  place  to  hire  lackeys,  couriers,  and 
interpreters,  and  put  them  into  livery. 
The  writer  goes  on  to  explain  that 
many  North  Britons  wish  to  get  into 
good  company,  but  do  not  wish  to  spend 
their  money  idly,  "either  because  they 
have  it  not  to  spend"^an  apparently 
unconscious  Irishism— "or  because  they 
wish  to  make  a  better  use  of  it."  There 
is  only  one  advice  to  be  given  to  these 
^t<>n11emen:  they  must  either  resolve  to 
part  freely  with  their  money  or  to  keep 
out  of  good  company.  From  a  con- 
tf»mporary  work  we  learn  that  the 
racket-boats  crossed  daily  between 
Dovor  and  Calais,  ten  shillings  being 
the  ufcsual  charge.    But  extra  expense 


was  often  incurred  by  the  necessity  of 
getting  into  a  boat  a  mile  from  the 
shore  whenever  no  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  captain  to  land  the  pas- 
sonprer  at  his  own  expense  and  risk. 
The  rich  could  have  a  little  vessel  to  take 
them  over  for  five  louis  and  land  them 
at  the  harbor  without  further  charge. 
The  sailors  of  the  packet-boats  expected 
half-a-crown  for  drink,  without  which 
portmanteaux,  night-caps,  pistols,  eat- 
ables, and.  above  all,  bottles  of  Bur- 
gundy, became  invisible.  A  good  deal 
of  interesting  information  is  contained 
in  the  account  of  a  tour  in  South  Hol- 
land, made  by  a  Leicestershire  clergy- 
man in  the  year  1793.  Starting  from 
Harwich,  he  had  first  of  all  to  obtain  a 
permit  from  the  post-ofllce  agent  at  the 
coat  of  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence. 
After  which  came  an  interview  with  an 
officer  of  the  Customs  who  was  await- 
ing his  return  to  the  inn  "to  rummage 
bis  portmanteau."  The  next  step  was 
to  lay  in  stores  for  the  voyage  among 
which  are  mentioned  a  "couple  of  small 
neat's  tongues,"  which  cost  the  sum  of 
eight  shillings.  Finally  the  Diana 
schooner  got  under  way  with  a  crew 
consisting  of  a  mate,  two  stewards,  and 
thirteen  sailors.  The  boat  was  armed 
with  four  four-pounders,  a  couple  of 
two-pounders,  and  sAx  swivels.  There 
were  fourteen  passengers,  including  an 
English  family  who  were  going  to 
spend  a  few  years  in  Switzerland. 
After  setting  sail  the  government  de- 
spatches for  the  minister  at  the  Hague 
were  fastened  to  a  heavy  weight  of 
lead  that  they  migbt  be  instantly  sunk 
in  case  any  of  the  enemy's  ships  should 
appear.  Most  of  the  unfortunate  pas- 
sengers succumbed  to  seasickness  early 
in  the  evening  — they  had  started  at 
half  past  three  in  the  afternoon— and 
must  have  been  rejoiced  to  land  at 
Helvoetsluys  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock  the  following  day.  For 
the  passage  one  guinea  was  paid,  the 
steward  receiving  half-a-crown  and 
every  sailor  a  shilling  in  addition.  Into 
his  subsequent  adventures  it  is  needless 
to  follow  him,  but  he  makes  a  curious 
remark  about  the  Dutchwomen  wear- 
ing ** black  patches  stuck   upon  their 
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temples,  which  I  was  told  were  not 
regarded  so  much  in  the  light  of  beantj 
spots  as  amnlets  against  the  headaoh." 
H onsienr  D'ArMay,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  present  eentaiy,  had  a  somewhat 
eyentfnl  journey  to  France.  Setting  off 
for  Gravesend  on  October  28tli,  he  was 
unable  to  sail  till  November  Ist.  Ill 
Inck  still  pursuing  him,  the  ship 
anchored  in  stress  of  weather  off  Mar- 
gate and  Deal,  where  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers managed  to  land.  Finally  a 
flag  of  distress  was  hoisted.  His  wife 
tells  in  her  diary  how  *l)oor  M. 
D'Arblay's  provision-basket  (was)  flung 
down,  and  its  contents  demolished,  his 
bottle  of  wine  broken  by  another  toss 
and  violent  pull,  and  he  was  nearly 
famished,"  added  to  which  he  had  to 
lend  his  services  to  the  pump.  A  pilot 
at  length  came  out  from  Dover  and  con- 
veyed them  ignominiously  to  that  port 
for  a  consideration  of  seven  guineas. 
His  second  attempt  at  reacliing  France, 
however,  was  crowned  with  success. 
Madame  D'Arblay  herself,  on  returning 
from  the  Continent  in  the  early  years  of 
the  century,  was  obliged  to  spend  six 
painfully  wearisome  weeks  at  Dunkirk, 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  postponing  the 
voyage  from  day  to  day  and  from  week 
to  week  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  more 
passengers.  When  she  finally  started 
the  vessel  was  becalmed,  and  was 
eventually  seized  as  American  booty- 
war  having  been  declared  against 
America  the  preceding  week.  The 
early  period  of  continental  travelling 
may  now  be  said  to  have  closed.  The 
peace  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  caused  large  numbers  of 
Englishmen  to  go  abroad.  Par-is  was 
the  first  point  of  attraction,  where  the 
first  English  guide  to  that  city— 
Galignani's  "Picture  of  Paris"- had 
recently  appeared.  Mariana  Starke's 
"Letters  from  Italy"  were  indispen- 
sable at  this  time,  and  a  few  years  later 
her  "Guide  for  Travellers  on  -the  Con- 
tinent" was  published  by  Mr.  John 
Murray,  and  led  to  the  subsequent 
issue  of  the  famous  guide-books  of  that 
name.  Since  then  a  "Murray"  or  a 
"Baedeker"  has  become  a  necessary 
part  of  the  tourist's  equipment. 


I  THE  PLAIKS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

The  mammals  of  AustraUa,  we  are 
<  told,  represent  the  early  tertiary  or 
cainoEoic  age,  and  it  may,  I  think,  tie 
reasonably  assumed  that  the  land  in 
which  they  dwell  afforded,  in  its 
,  original  condition,  before  it  was 
I  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
white  man,  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
estimating  what  the  condition  of  the 
earth  was  in  other  continents  during: 
the  marsupial  era,  or  before  the  evolu- 
tion  of  the  great  ruminant  famUies. 
Unfortunately  the  time  has  passed 
away  when  the  great  sedimentary 
plains  of  the  Murray  delta,  which  were 
•  perhaps  more  characteristic  of  the 
j  whole  country  than  any  of  the  existing 
I  deserts,  might  liave  been  examined  and 
j  reported  on  by  scientific  experts,  and 
,  we  can  only  form  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  their  condition  and  i^ 
pea  ranee  from  the  diaries  of  the  early 
explorers  and  the  rec<^lections  of  the 
early  settlers.  It  is  on  this  last- 
mentioned  evidence  that  I  venture  to 
base  the  hypothesis  I  have  formed  as  to 
the  means  by  which  the  original  con- 
ditions of  the  Australian  plains  have 
been  ameliorated.  When  first  I  went 
out  on  the  plains,  in  about  1860.  settle- 
ment had  been  going  on  for  several 
years.  What  were  called  the  "frontage 
blocks"— that  is,  the  blocks  of  land 
about  twenty-five  miles  square,  having 
frontages  to  the  rivers  Murray,  Mur- 
rumbidgee.  Darling,  etc.,  had  been 
leased  by  squatters,  and  were  more  or 
less  well  stocked  with  sheep  and  cattle. 
The  "back  blocks,"  those  having  no 
water  frontages,  were  generally  vacant, 
and  it  was  on  these  that  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  country  in  its 
original  state.  The  opinion  expressed 
of  this  land  by  the  older  bushmen  was 
that  it  was  "rotten,"  "had  no  bottom  to 
it,"  and  that  it  would  never  be  fit  for 
occupation.  To  those  who  visit  the 
plains  now  it  would  seem  incredible 
that  any  such  description  of  it  could 
have  been  true.  It  is  on  those  vast 
plains,  once  deemed  "rotten"  and  un- 
safe for  stock,  that  about  one  hundred 
millions  of  sheep  are  now   pastured. 
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besides  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses. 
The  condition  and  appearance  of  the 
plains  are  faithfully  portrayed  by  the 
early  explorers.  John  Oxley,  who 
traced  the  Lachlan  River  from  the  base 
of  the  Blue  Mountains  to  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Murrumbidgee,  said:— 

The  soil  is  tolerably  good  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  banks.  I  rode  five  or 
six  miles  out,  in  hopes  of  finding  some 
eminence  on  which  to  ascend,  but  was 
disappointed,  the  country  continuing  a 
dead  level,  with  extensive  swamps  and 
barren  bushes.  .  .  .  We  were  able  to 
reach  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
spot  where  we  stopped  last  night,  having 
been  obliged  to  unload  the  horses  no  less 
than  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
.  .  .  The  ground  rather  studded  than  cov- 
ered with  grass,  and  that  only  in  patches, 
by  far  the  greater  part  producing  no  grass 
at  all.  .  .  .  Weather  as  usual,  fine  and 
dear,  which  is  the  greatest  comfort  we 
enjoy  in  these  deserts,  abandoned  as  they 
seem  to  be  by  every  creature  capable  of 
getting  out  of  them.  .  .  .  The  true  nature 
of  the  soil  was  fully  developed  by  this 
day's  rain.  Being  in  dry  weather  a  loose 
light  sand  without  any  apparent  consis- 
tency, it  was  now  discovered  to  have  a 
small  portion  of  loam  mixed  with  it, 
which,  without  having  the  tenacity  of 
clay,  is  sufficient  to  render  it  slimy  and 
boggy.  ...  It  was  only  on  the  very  edges 
o^  the  banlcs,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
bights,  that  any  eucalypti  grew;  the  plains 
are  covered  with  nothing  but  knaphalium; 
the  soil  various,  in  some  cases  red  tena- 
cious clay,  in  others  a  dark  hazel-colored 
loam,  so  rotten  and  full  of  holes  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  the  horses  could  travel 
over  them.  .  .  .  We  returned  this  day 
much  of  the  same  ground  which  we  trav- 
elled over  on  the  28th  ult.  The  horses 
were  frequently  up  to  their  shoulders  in 
deep  holes,  to  the  danger  of  breaking 
their  own  limbs,  or  those  of  their  leaders 
or  riders.  There  is  a  uniformity  in  the 
barren  desolateness  of  this  country,  which 
wearies  me  more  than  I  am  able  to  ex- 
press. One  tree,  one  soil,  one  water,  and 
^one  descriptio|i  of  bird,  fish,  or  animal, 
prevails  alike  for  ten  miles  or  for  one  hun- 
dred.* 

From  this  extract  it  will  be  seen  that, 
as  the  explorer  went  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  higher  grounds, 

1  Jonrnalf  of  Two  Expeditions  Into  the  Interior 
of  New  Sonth  Wales,  1817-18.    By  John  Oxley. 


the  view  grew  more  dreary.  Oxley, 
however,  attributed  the  softness  of  the 
ground  to  moisture.  He  was  unable  to 
realize  that  the  ground  could  be  "rot- 
ten" without  being  wet.  Sir  Thomas  L. 
Mitchell,  who  followed  the  river  Dar- 
ling from  its  j.unction  with  the  Warrego 
to  the  Murray,  gauged  the  character  of 
the  country  more  correctly.    He  says:— 

All  over  these  plains  the  ground  was 
so  soft,  being  quite  clear  of  roots  or 
sward,  that  the  cart-wheels  sunk  very 
deep  into  it  while  it  afforded  no  grass. 
It  looked,  nevertheless,  to  be  excellent 
soil,  although  it  lay  naked  like  fallow 
land,  for  the  roots  of  the  unbelliferous 
plants  which  grew  upon  it  had  so  little 
hold  that  they  were  easily  set  loose  by 
the  winds  and  lay  about  the  surface.' 

This  description  applied  to  Oxley's 
table-land,  near  where  the  town  of 
Bourke  stands  now,  and  therefore  in  the 
cretaceous  formation.  When  further 
down  the  river,  he  continues:— 

The  hills  on  the  opposite  banK  at  length 
fell  behind,  and  we  saw  before  us  only 
a  wide  desert  plain,  where  nothing  seemed 
to  breathe  or  move  or  live.  .  .  .  We  now 
travelled  over  plains  of  a  soft  naked  soil, 
which  was  most  distressing  to  the  ani- 
mals, and  even  to  the  horses,  and  men 
on  foot;  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
river  these  plains  extended  to  the  horizon, 
but  the  small  hills  were  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture not  seen  higher  up.  The  tops  of 
these  were  so  soft  and  sandy  that  the 
carts  sank  deeper  into  them  than  on  the 
plains,  their  base  consisting  of  firm  blue 
clay;  it  was  my  study  to  keep  along  the 
side  of  these  hills  as  much  as  my  route 
would  permit,  for  in  general  it  may  be 
said  that  the  best  line  for  travelling 
through  the  valley  of  the  Darling  is  along 
this  edging  of  stiff  clay,  which  Is  always 
to  be  found  near  the  base  of  the  red  sand 
hills;  these  forming  the  limits  of  those 
plains  of  softer  soil,  which  usually  extend 
for  several  miles  back  from  the  river.* 

Captain  Charles  Sturt,  who  first  ex- 
plored the  Murrumbidgee   River,*  de- 

>  Three  Expeditions  to  the  Interior  of  Ans- 
tralia,  1832-86.  Vol.  I.  By  Sir  Thomas  Living- 
stone Mitchell. 

>  Three  Expeditions  to  the  Interior  of  Aus- 
tralia, 1832-36.  Vol.  i.  By  Sir  Thomas  Liring- 
stone  Mitohell. 

*  Two  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  Aus- 
tralia, 1828-31.    By  Captain  Charles  Start. 
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scribed  the  country  as  an  inhospitable 
region,  over  which  the  silence  of  the 
grave  seemed  to  reign,  and  when  he 
reached  the  lower  plains  and  was  ap- 
proaching that  part  of  the  river  where 
the  fine  town  of  Narrandera  now 
stands,  he  found  the  soil  to  be  "so  loose 
and  rotten"  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  make  any  progress.  He 
therefore  sent  his  land  equipage  back  to 
Sydney  and  proceeded  on  his  Journey 
by  boat. 

Although  I  can  speak  only  of  the  New 
South  Wales  plains  from  personal  expe- 
rience, the  evidence  of  other  explorers 
proves  that  the  plains  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  Australian  continent  are  very 
similar  in  character  to  those  of  the 
Murray  delta.  B.  J.  Eyre's  descriptions 
of  the  land  in  Eyre's  Peninsula,  South 
Australia,  and  inland  along  the  Great 
Australian  Bight  to  Western  Australia, 
were  very  similar  to  those  given  of  the 
New  South  Wales  plains  by  Oxley, 
Mitchell,  Sturt,  and  others.  The  prin- 
cipal difference,  I  think,  was  that  the 
plains  of  the  Murray  delta  were  the 
largest  and  contained  the  deepest 
deposits  of  sedimentary  matter  in  the 
continent.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  the  journals  of  M*Douall  Stuart, 
Burke  and  Wills,  Leichhardt,  Sir  John 
and  Alexander  Forrest,  and  other  ex- 
plorers. They  all  tell  the  same  story  of 
some  beautiful,  well-grassed  country  in 
the  mountainous  parts,  with  dreary, 
unoccupied,  waterless  wastes  of  desert 
stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  beyond  the  line  of  mountains. 
Ernest  Giles,  who  crossed  the  continent 
from  east  to  west,  speaking  of  Captain 
Sturt,  says:— 

He  described  the  whole  region  as  a 
desert,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  haunted 
by  the  notion  that  he  had  got  into  and 
w*as  surrounded  by  a  wilderness  the  like 
of  which  no  human  being  had  ever  seen 
or  heard  of  before.  His  whole  narrative 
is  a  tale  of  suffering  ...  and  he  says 
...  at  the  furthest  point  he  had  at- 
tained .  .  .  about  forty-five  miles  from 
Eyre's  creek,  now  a  watering-place 
for  stock  in  Queensland:  "Halted  at  sun- 
set in  a  country  such  as  I  verily  believe 
has  no  parallel  upon  the  earth's  surface, 
and  one  that  was  terrible  in  its  aspect." 


Sturt's  views  are  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  what  we  now  call  excel- 
lent sheep  and  cattle  country,  appeared 
to  him  like  a  desert  because  his  compari- 
sons were  made  with  the  best  alluvial 
lands  he  had  left  near  the  coast.^ 

It  will  be  curious  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive to  compare  this  opinion  on  Sturt's 
report  with  what  Mr.  Giles  himself  says 
of  the  Great  Victoria  Desert  in  western 
Australia:— 

Although  the  region  was  all  a  plain, 
no  views  of  any  extent  could  be  obtained, 
as  the  country  still  rolled  on  in  endless 
undulations  at  various  distances  apart, 
just  as  in  the  scrubs.  It  was  evident 
that  the  regrions  we  were  traversing  were 
utterly  waterless;  in  all  the  distance  we 
had  come  in  ten  days,  no  spot  had  been 
found  where  water  could  lodge.  It  was 
totally  uninhabited  by  either  man  or  ani- 
mal, not  a  track  of  a  single  marsupial, 
emu,  or  wild  dog,  was  to  be  seen;  we 
seemed  to  have  penetrated  into  a  region 
utterly  unknown  to  man,  and  as  utterly 
forsaken  by  God. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the 
dreary,  barren  appearance  of  the  plains 
of  Australia,  by  those  who  first  saw 
them  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  re- 
markable, and  the  more  so  as  we  know 
that  these  plains,  which  lie  nearest  to 
the  settled  coast  districts,  are  now 
talked  of  as  the  future  granary  of 
Australia,  the  soil  which  might,  when 
the  proposed  irrigation  schemes  are 
completed,  grow  wheat  enough  for  the 
world.  But  what  is  it  that  has  caused 
this  vast  change  in  the  plains  of  the 
Murray  delta?  Simply,  I  think,  the 
trampling  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  If 
this  is  correct,  an  examination  of  the 
plains  which  have  not  yet  been  tram- 
pled down  may  afford  some  idea  of  the 
vast  amount  of  work  i)erformed  uncon- 
sciously by  animals  in  preparing  the 
land,  not  merely  for  the  use  of  man,  but 
for  the  support  of  vegetation.  The  late 
C.  S.  Wilkinson,  F.G.S.,  was  of  opinion 
that  a  range  of  mountains  once 
stretched  across  Australia  from  east  to 
west,  or  from  somewhere  about  the 
centre  of  the  Blue  Mountains  on  the 

»AiMtralla  Twice  TrmTcned,ia»-7«.    ByBnesc 
GU«t.    Introduction,  page  xxT. 
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east  to  the  western  coast.  This  range 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared  by 
denudation.  The  material  of  which 
this  range  was  composed  has  been 
slowly  carried  away  by  flood  waters 
and  deposited  as  sediment  oyer  vast 
areas,  which  now  form  the  great  plains 
in  various  parts  of  the  continent.  In 
other  lands  where  similar  deposits  were 
formed,  they  were  trampled  down  and 
consolidated,  stratum  by  stratum,  by 
herds  of  elephants,  camels,  llama, 
buffalo,  bison,  oxen,  sheep,  deer,  and 
other  highly  gregarious  animals.  In 
Australia  the  kangaroo  was  incapable 
of  performing  a  similar  work.  The 
kangaroo  is  not  gregarious  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  sheep  or  deer.  Out  on  the 
plains  only  four  or  five  are  seen  to- 
gether even  now.  Before  the  advent  of 
the  white  man  with  his  flocks  and 
herds  the  kangaroo  only  ranged  in  the 
neighborhood  of  permanent  water 
where  the  land  was  firm  enough  to  sup- 
port him.  No  doubt,  when  he  was 
driven  out  on  the  rotten  ground  by  dog 
or  man,  the  great  bird-like  claw  on  his 
hind  legs  afforded  a  better  support  than 
the  hoof  of  the  sheep  or  bullock.  The 
great  strength  capable  of  being  exerted 
in  the  hind  leg  of  a  kangaroo  would, 
also,  enable  him  to  extricate  himself 
from  a  bog  more  easily  than  animals 
of  a  higher  type  of  development.  His 
short  fore  paws  would  be  useful  in 
•*clawing*'  himself  along  over  rotten 
ground.  But  kangaroos  do  not  follow 
each  other  and  make  tracks,  and  this, 
I  think,  is  how  the  sedimentary  de- 
posits of  the  Ganges,  the  Nile,  the 
Amazon,  the  Mississippi,  and  other 
deltas,  have  been  principally  consol- 
idated and  compacted.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  one,  I  think,  to  realize  how  very 
lightly  sediment  can  be  deposited  by 
water  without  having  seen  land  which 
has  never  been  trodden  upon.  On  the 
back  blocks,  which  were  unoccupied 
when  I  first  went  out  on  the  plains,  I 
have  thrust  a  walking-stick  its  full 
length  into  what  looked  like  the  solid 
earth,  and  that  without  using  any  great 
degree  of  strength.  The  general  expe- 
rience among  the  bushmen  was,  that 
any  sandy  looking  land  where  no  grass 


grew  was  rotten,  and  to  be  avoided.  A 
horse,  bullock,  or  sheep,  which  stepped 
on  this  land,  sunk  up  to  his  belly  at 
once  and  had  great  difficulty  in  strug- 
gling out.  Sheep,  indeed,  when  full 
wooUed  were  powerless  in  rotten 
ground,  and  each  one  had  to  be  lifted 
out.  I  was  informed  that  when  the 
plains  were  first  taken  up  by  the 
squatters  large  numbers  of  sheep  were 
smothered  in  the  rotten  soil.  When  I 
went  on  the  plains  there  was  no  rotten 
land  within  twenty  miles  of  the  river, 
but  further  back  than  this  I  have  more 
than  once  had  my  horse  sink  down 
suddenly  or  plunge  in  up  to  the 
shoulders  as  described  by  Oxley. 
When  the  country  was  in  this  condition 
I  do  not  think  it  was  flooded.  The  flood 
waters  which  came  down  from  the 
mountains  spread  out  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  but  they  sunk  through  the 
porous  earth  and  left  their  sediment 
resting  lightly  on  the  top.  It  was  not 
until  the  whole  surface  of  the  plains 
had  been  thoroughly  puddled  by  the 
hoofs  of  sheep  and  cattle  that  the  huge 
floods  now  so  common  in  these  rivers  of 
western  New  South  Wales  could  occur. 
The  flood  waters,  flnding  no  resting- 
place  on  the  surface,  sunk  into  under- 
ground reservoirs,  where  they  can  be 
reached  by  wells  or  bores.  In  the 
"Rex>ort  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Conservations  of  Water,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Land  Department  of  New 
South  Wales  in  1885,  Lake  Urana  is 
spoken  of  as  a  permanent  sheet  of 
water  covering  about  twenty-one  square 
miles.  In  1861  it  was  known  among  the 
settlers  as  the  **Dry  Lake."  I  may 
mention  this  as  an  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  the  trampling  of  large  herds  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  dry  plains  of  western  Aus- 
tralia, which  are  described  in  almost 
identical  words  by  explorers  now  to 
those  used  by  Oxley,  Mitchell,  and 
Sturt,  of  the  delta  of  the  Murray,  will 
sooner  or  later  be  consolidated  in  a 
similar  manner.  I  wish  to  suggest, 
however,  that  an  examination  of  these 
plains  by  scientific  experts  before  they 
lose  their  original  characteristics  will 
be  very  valuable.    Hitherto  the  geolo- 
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gists  have  been  contented  to  follow  In 
the  wake  of  settlement  which  has,  in 
the  first  instance,  been  confined  to  the 
high  lands  near  the  coast,  and  very 
little  notice  has  been  taken  of  the 
plain&  No  animals,  no  fossils,  and 
very  little  vegetation,  have  been  found 
on  the  plains,  but  it  is  just  because  they 
produce  nothing  in  their  original  con- 
dition and  become  fruitful  and  fertile 
later  that  they  require  to  be  reported 
on.  When  Mr.  F.  A.  Weld  was  gov- 
ernor of  western  Australia,  a  visitor 
remarked  to  him  on  the  sandy  nature  of 
the  soil.  "Yes,"  replied  the  governor; 
**but  it  is  sand  that  will  grow  anything 
if  it  gets  plenty  of  water."  Recent 
reports  inform  us  that  the  government 
of  western  Australia  is  boring  for  fresh 
water  at  Coolgardle  and  elsewhere,  and 
that  it  has  been  found  beneath  the  dry 
salt  lakes  on  the  surface.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  underground  water,  the 
report*  previously  quoted,   remarks:— 

We  cannot  tell  how  far  it  does  really 
extend  to  the  south,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
the  underground  water  escapes  into  the 
ocean.  That  is  proved  by  the  under- 
ground channels  which  exist  in  the  Mount 
Gambler  distrct,  where  the  water  is  said 
to  run  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  five 
miles  an  hour.  .  .  .  The  late  marine  for- 
mation which  underlies  the  alluvial  de- 
posits .  .  .  contain  abundance  of  water 
at  depths  varying  from  two  hundred  to 
five  hundred  feet.  As,  however,  the  over- 
lying fluviatile  deposits  of  this  region  are 
generally  porous,  it  is  not  to  be  antici- 
pated that  water  from  the  miocene  beds 
will  rise  to  the  surface.  .  .  .  The  subsoil 

1 G.  S.  Wilkinson's  evldenoe— Royal  Commission 
on  Water  Conserration.    Sydney.    1885. 


is  largely  composed  of  impermeable  clay, 
and  no  better  holding  ground  for  water 
could  be  desired.  In  case  of  newly  ex- 
cavated dams,  from  which  water  is  found 
to  soak  away  rapidly,  pastoralists  find 
that  they  may  be  easily  puddled  by  the 
trampling  of  sheep,  and  in  the  second 
year  form  perfectly  good  holding  ground. 

But  twenty  years  earlier  strong 
doubts  were  expressed  as  to  whether  the 
surface  could  ever  be  made  to  hold 
water,  and  it  was  not  until  the  subsoil 
of  impermeable  clay  had  been  com- 
pacted and  consolidaited,  by  the  gallop- 
ing of  animals,  perhaps,  that  surface 
dams  were  constructed  successfully. 
The  first  water  on  the  "Old  Man  Iriaia*' 
away  from  the  rivers  was  obtained  by 
well-sinking.  Later  on,  when  the  sur- 
face had  been  puddled  into  such  a  con- 
sistency as  to  afford  root-hold  for  grass, 
herds  of  cattle  were  able  to  gallop  and 
thus  consolidate  the  lower  strata.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  there  are  no  great 
sandy  wastes  in  Australia  like  the 
Sahara  of  Africa  or  the  Gobi  of  Asia. 
Neither  are  there  any  alkali  or  "bad 
lands,"  as  In  North  America.  The 
plains  of  Australia  are,  from  the  ac- 
counts given  of  them  by  explorers  in  all 
parts  of  the  continent,  singularly  alike, 
and  if  the  plains  of  northern  and  west- 
em  Australia  can  be  consolidated  by 
the  trampling  of  stock,  as  I  believe 
those  of  the  eafftem  districts  have  been, 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
word  * 'desert"  may  be  wiped  off  the 
map  of  Australia,  and  the  true  charac- 
ter of  its  vast  plains  become  more 
generally  understood  and  appreciated. 

Geo.  £.  Boxall. 


Utility  of  the  .Sk>lian  Harp.— The  .ASo- 
lian  harp  has  been  put  to  a  scientific  use. 
Professor  Carl  Barus  has  shown  that  the 
sound  made  by  the  wind  whistling  across 
a  fine  wire  varied  with  the  velocity  of 
the  wind.  He  showed  that  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  could  be  computed  from  the 
pitch  of  the  note  observed  in  the  case  of 


a  given  diameter  of  wire  and  for  a  given 
temperature  of  the  air.  With  the  aid  of 
special  microphonic  attachments,  the 
sounds  could  be  conveyed  through  a  dis- 
tance so  as  to  be  isolated  from  the  other 
noises  at  the  place  of  exposure.  By  the 
use  of  a  number  of  wires  the  direction 
of  the  wind  could  be  determined. 

Scientifio  Amerieaa. 
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To  the  Blackbird,  etc. 


TO  THE  BLACKBIRD.  ' 

Bird  with  the  saffron  bill, 
Like    close-furled    crocus    bud    in    early 

spring. 
Thou   makest   all   the   bleak   and   weary 
wold 
Melodiously  to  ring. 

Thy  sanctuary  gleams  like  burnished  gold; 
The  thin  larch  copse  that  fronts  the  wan- 
ing sun, 
This  is  the  haven  that  thy  soul  has  won; 
Its  charms  are  manifold. 

Warm  on  its  banks  the  shortening  sun- 
beams lie. 

Its  trembling  spires  are  kindled  into 
flames; 

And  see  the  pulsing  planet  that  proclaims 
The  night  fast  drawing  nigh. 

There,  where  the  shadows  yet  more  closely 
cling. 

Those  fluent  notes  of  thine  are  swift  out- 
rolled, 

And  the  tired  shepherd,  leaning  o'er  his 
fold. 
Lingers  to  hear  thee  sing. 

The  rill  that  babbles  on  its  tortuous  way. 
Steals  noiselessly  along  thy  calm  retreat. 
And  Night  draws  nearer  with  reluctant 
feet, 
Fearing  to  hush  thy  lay. 

The  amber  light  fades  out  along  the  west. 
And  thou  art  silent;  like  a  half-spent  bolt 
With  dipping  flight  thou  skir*st  the  quick- 
ening holt. 
To  seek  thy  new-built  nest. 

There  thy  fond  mate  awaits  thee;  there 

ere  long, 
With  head  close-tucked  beneath  thy  ebon 

wing, 
Thou*lt  hide  thy  pipe  of  gold  till  dawn 
shall  bring 
The  round  world  back  to  song. 
Chamben'  Jourmtl.       Abthub  Wbiobt. 


LINES 

(fbbblt  bnlabobd  fbom  victob  bugo). 

Like  a  tiny  glint  of  light  piercing  through 

the  dusty  gloom 
Comes  her  little  laughing  face  through  the 

shadows  of  my  room. 


And  my  pen  forgets  its  way  as  it  hears 

her  pattering  tread. 
While  ner  prattling  treble  tones  chase  the 

thoughts  from  out  my  head. 

She  is  queen  and  I  her  slave,  one  who 

loves  her  and  obeys. 
For  she  rules  her  world  of  home  with 

imperious  baby  ways. 

In  she  dances,  calls  me  "Dear!"  turns  the 

pages  of  my  books. 
Thrones  herself  upon  my  knee,  takes  my 

pen  with  laughing  looks. 

Makes  disorder  reign  supreme,  turns  my 

papers  upside  down, 
Draws  me  cabalistic  signs,  safe  from  fear 

of  any  frown. 

Crumples  all   my   verses   up,   pleased   to 

hear  the  crackling  sound. 
Makes  them  into  balls  and  then — flings 

them  alt  upon  the  ground. 

Suddenly  she  flits  away,  leaving  me  alone 

again 
With  a  warmth  about  my  heart,  and  a 

brighter,  clearer  brain. 

And  although  the  thoughts  return   that 

her  coming  drove  away 
The  remembrance  of  her  laugh   lingers 

with  me  through  the  day. 

And  it  chances,  as  I  write,  I  may  take  a 

crumpled  sheet. 
On  the  which,  God  knoweth  why!  read 

my  fancies  twice  as  sweet. 
Spectator.  j^.  B.  B. 


SONG. 

April,  April, 

Laugh  thy  girlish  laughter; 
Then,  the  moment  after. 
Weep  thy  girlish  tears! 
April,  that  mine  ears 
Like  a  lover  greetest. 
If  I  tell  thee,  sweetest 
All  my  hopes  and  fears, 
April,  April, 

Laugh  thy  golden  laughter. 
But,  the  moment  after. 
Weep  thy  golden  tears! 

Speetator.  WILLIAM  WatsoV. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
POBTRAIT-PAINTINQ   IN  ITS   HISTOKICAL 

ASPECTS. 

BY  THE  HON.   JOHN  COLLIEB. 

The  whole  of  our  art  has  been  so 
much  influenced  by  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  that  It  Is  obviously 
necessary  in  any  discussion  of  the 
history  of  portrait-painting  to  con- 
sider what  portraiture  was  like  in 
classical  times.  The  prior  art  of  Egypt 
may  be  left  aside.  To  quote  Messrs. 
Perrot  and  Ohipiez;  "Painting  never 
became  an  independent  and  self-sufBc- 
ing  art  in  Egypt.  It  was  commonly 
used  to  complete  sculpturesque  effects, 
and  it  never  freed  itself  from  this  sub- 
ordination." In  fact,  it  had  its  origin 
in  the  painted  bas-relief,  and  it  never 
advanced  beyond  the  process  of  filling 
in  an  outline  with  flat  tints.  Obviously 
this  can  never  give  us  pontrait-poiwtiiH? 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  and  it  is 
only  with  this  branch  of  portraiture 
that  I  am  here  concerned.  Classical  art 
(has  aroused  such  unbounded  enthu- 
siasm, and  has  been  investigated  with 
such  loving  care  that  in  spite  of  its 
remoteness  we  reaUy  know  a  great  deal 
about  it— much  more,  indeed,  than  we 
know  of  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  of  course  there  are  very  serious 
gaps  in  our  information.  And  it  is 
precisely  in  the  present  subject  that  one 
of  the  biggest  of  these  gaps  occurs. 
We  can  form  a  very  good  idea  of  what 
classical  painting  in  general  was  like 
from  the  remains  at  Pompeii,  for 
though  they  belong  to  a  comparatively 
debased  period,  they  are  certainly  an 
echo  of  the  finest  Greek  art  That  is  to 
aay,  the  beat  Greek  painting  was  like 
that,  only  a  greart  deal  better.  But  it  is 
a  very  curious  thing  that  there  is 
practically  no  portraiture  amongst  the 
Pampeiian  remains.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  is  in  the  great  mosaic  of  the 
battle  of  Issus,  where  (the  principal 
figure  is  certainly  meant  for  Alexander; 
but  it  is  a  very  conventionalized  render- 
ing, and  being  in  mosaic  can  give  us  but 
little  idea  of  what  a  painted  portrait 
was  like.  So  that  we  may  take  it  that 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  bearing  on 
our  subject  until  we  come  to  the  funeral 


portraits  found  in  the  Fayoum.  These 
are  so  late  in  date  and  so  debased  in 
style  that  I  am  afraid  they  cannot  help 
us  much,  thouglh  I  will  refer  to  them 
further  on. 

But  although  direct  evidence  is  want- 
ing, we  can  form  from  analogy  with 
the  other  arts  a  fairly  definite  idea  of 
the  characteristics  of  classical  por- 
traits. There  is  little  doubt  that  In  the 
best  period  of  Greek  art  they  were  very 
good  Indeed.  In  one  particular,  that  of 
rendering  the  essential  dignity  and 
beau{(7  of  the  human  face  and  form,  I 
believe  they  have  never  been  equalled. 
This  quality  is  found  again  In  the  best 
times  of  Italian  art,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  but  it  has  been  generally 
deficient  in  the  work  of  even  the  finest 
painters  of  other  nations. 

Among  other  ciharacterisdcs  would 
be,  in  the  first  place,  great  restraint. 
There  were  no  very  powerful  effects  of 
light  and  shade.  Although  some  classi- 
cal painters  obtained  renown  for  their 
mastery  over  chiaroscuro,  yet  we  may 
be  very  sure  that  it  fell  far  short  of 
the  boldhess  and  resourcefulness  of  Ve- 
lasquez and  of  Rembrandt.  Violent 
gestures,  strained  attitudes,  forced 
expressions,  would  assuredly  be  absent. 
They  were  very  sparingly  used  even  in 
subject  pictures;  for  portraits  they 
would  be  considered  quite  inadmissible. 

Neither  the  face  nor  the  figure  would 
be  shown  in  positions  that  require 
foreshortening.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  generalizations  to  be  made  from 
the  paintings  and  mosaics  at  Pompeii 
that  there  is  hardly  any  foreshortening 
of  human  figures.  At  the  most  there 
are  a  few  Isolated  limbs  treated  in  this 
way. 

The  execution  would  be  never  rough 
and  coarse;  even  when  slight  it  would 
not  look  unfinished.  The  coloring 
would  be  bright  and  admirably  har- 
monious. 

To  modem  ideas  these  portraits  might 
seem  a  little  lacking  in  character. 
That  is  to  say,  the  toucih  of  caricature 
that  we  are  gradually  getting  to  think 
is  essential  to  a  speaking  likeness  would 
certainly  be  absent.  The  person  would 
be  represented  at  his  best,  and  if  he 
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were  very  ugly  would  often  be  slightly 
idealized.  Bven  when  an  ugly  person 
was  faithfully  portrayed  (and  some 
painters  had  the  reputation  of  not  ex- 
tenuating defects)  there  would  be  a 
certain  suave  play  of  line  which  would 
go  far  to  redeem  this  ugliness.  A  Greek 
of  the  best  time  must  have  had  a  feeling 
for  the  gracefulness  of  a  delicately 
modulated  curve  that  would  give  a 
sense  of  beauty  to  everything  he 
touched. 

So  that  portraiture  amongst  the 
Greeks  was,  at  its  best,  a  most  har- 
monious and  dignified  art,  more 
beautiful  probably  in  the  best  sense 
than  it  has  ever  been  since.  At  its 
worst,  still  harmonious  and  decorative, 
but  rather  tame  and  lacking  in  charac- 
ter. 

No  doubt  It  degenerated  somewhat 
when  it  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  Of  course  their  artists  were 
still  mostly  Greeks,  but  they  were 
infiuenced  by  the  inferior  taste  of  their 
patrons.  Do  we  not  read  of  a  colossal 
portrait  of  Nero,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high?  It  stood  in  a  garden, 
and  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  of  sky-signs.  Then  the  ex- 
uberance of  Roman  demands  would 
Induce  a  hasty  and  mechanical  pro- 
duction. We  hear,  for  instance,  that 
Varro  had  a  gallery  containing  no  less 
than  seven  hundred  portraits.  And  so 
the  age  of  sihoddy  would  set  In,  until 
the  fashionable  artist  would  become  a 
mere  manufacturer  of  graceful  in- 
anities. 

And  here  we  come  at  last  on  direct 
evidence  as  to  what  was  the  popular 
taste  in  portraiture  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries  of  the  Ohristian  era. 
l^he  likenesses  of  the  dead  found  in  the 
Grseco-Roman  cemetery  of  the  Fayoum 
must  not,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  good 
specimens  of  tihe  art  of  the  time.  They 
were  no  doubt  executed  hastily  by  very 
inferior  practitioners,  but  they  show  the 
prevailing  fashion  for  all  that. 

It  is  very  curious  to  see  how  nearly 
they  resemble  the  fashionable  taste  of 
a  very  different  period— that  of  the  early 
Victorian  era;  they  have  so  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  that  interesting 


though  extremely  rebased  form  of  art. 
The  eyes  are  too  big,  the  noses  too  long, 
the  nostrils  too  narrow,  the  mouth  too 
small,  the  face  too  oval,  the  neck  too 
thin,  the  shoulders  too  sloping.  They 
seem  strangely  familiar  when  one 
thinks  of  the  fashionable  portraiture  of 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

And  then  no  doubt  this  type  became 
gradually  less  and  less  human  until  it 
developed  into  the  Bysantine  formalism 
such  as  we  see  in  tlie  celebrated  mosaic 
ait  Ravenna  representing  Justinian  and 
Theodora-Hi  work  of  the  sixth  century. 
After  this  we  lose  our  art  for  a  time,  for 
portrait^painting,  as  we  understand  it, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed 
during  the  early  Middle  Age& 

We  first  gtBt  a  glimpse  of  it  again 
when  Italian  painting  revived  in  the 
person  of  Gioitto.  This  great  innovator 
was  bom  in  1276  and  died  in  1336.  His 
influence  on  art  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated, although,  of  course,  ihis  master 
Gimabue  had  started  the  revival  to 
which  Giotto  gave  so  remarkable  an 
impetus.  To  quote  Vasari:  **He  be- 
came so  good  an  imitator  of  nature  that 
he  banished  the  rude  Greek  manner, 
restoring  art  (to  the  better  path  adhered 
to  in  modem  times,  and  introducing  the 
custom  of  accurately  drawing  living 
persons  from  nature,  wlhich  had  not 
been  used  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years."  Or,  indeed,  for  much  longer, 
Vasari  might  have  added. 

Of  course,  however  ardent  an  admirer 
of  nature  a  man  may  be,  the  bondage  of 
convention  is  far  too  strong  to  be 
broken  in  one  lifetime.  To  his  con- 
temporaries Giotto  was  an  audacious 
realist,  probably  a  brutal  realist,  or  even 
worse,  in  the  language  of  the  art 
critics  of  the  day.  To  us  his  work, 
though  vigorous,  is  strangely  stiff  and 
formal. 

His  ardent  study  of  nature  led  him  to 
introduce  portraits  of  his  friends  into 
his  imaginative  works.  In  the  chapel 
of  the  Hargello,  at  Florence,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  great  fresco  of  **Para- 
dlse'*  is  filled  by  a  procession  of  dtlsens, 
amongst  whom  is  Dante  with  others  of 
his  friends.  This  very  interesting  work 
was  discovered  in  1840  beneath  a  coat 
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of  whi/tewash.  It  is  much  dfiinaged, 
but  in  spite  of  this  we  can  gain  froai 
it  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  the  great 
Dante  looked  like. 

The  next  decided  advance  in  Italian 
art  was  due  to  Masaccio.  He  was  born 
in  1402,  and  with  him  began  the  noble 
array  of  fifteenth-century  mafltens,  who 
to  many  of  us  (though  not  to  myself) 
are  more  fascinating  than  the  great 
painters  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

As  usual,  the  advance  was  made  by  a 
more  strict  adherence  to  nature,  and/ 
as  usual,  the  increase  of  realism  pro- 
duced a  great  leaning  towards  portrai- 
ture. It  was  Masaccio  who  introduced 
the  practice  of  grouping  a  crowd  of 
spectators  composed  of  the  painter's 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  midst 
of  the  historical  scenes  he  was  depict- 
ing. This  practice  was  continued  with 
great  success  by  most  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  masters,  such  as  Filippo  and 
Filippino  Lippi,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  and 
especially  Ghirlandajo. 

At  the  same  time  they  had  hardly 
arrived  at  the  modern  conception  of 
portraiture;  that  is^  a  picture  which 
depends  for  its  sole  interest  on  the  like- 
ness of  an  individual. 

The  modem  practice  of  having  por- 
traits of  individuals  seems  to  have 
sprung  up  naturally  enough  with  the 
popularity  of  easel  pictures,  and  this 
again  was  much  influenced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  oil  painting.  Whether 
Antonello  of  Messina  really  acquired 
the  art  from  the  Van  Bycks  or  from 
Lucas  of  Leyden,  as  some  have  con- 
jectured, is  very  doubtful,  but  it  was 
certainly  he  who  introduced  the  new  art 
process  into  Venice,  whence  it  spread 
all  over  Italy. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  full 
development  of  the  art  of  painting  that 
sprang  up  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  which  was 
chiefly  embodied  in  four  great  men, 
Leonardo,  Rafael,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Titian.  All  of  these  were  great  iK>r- 
trait-painters  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  with  the  exception  of  Michael 
Angelo,  who  seldom  condescended  to 
easel  pictures,  and  who  never  worked 
In  oil. 


The  great  advance  made  by  the 
sixteenth-century  painters  over  the  pre- 
Rufaelites  was  in  the  much  fuller 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  chiaro- 
scuro. Up  to  this  time  the  colors  used 
were  mostly  clear  and  light,  and  only 
so  much  shading  was  introduced  as  was 
necessary  to  give  relief  to  the  figures. 
The  value  of  shadow  in  itself  was 
hardly  appreciated— in  fact,  the  whole 
conception  of  painting  was  to  show 
everything  as  far  as  iMMSSible  in  a  full 
light 

The  great  innovator  in  this  matter 
was  Leonardo.  Being,  as  he  was,  as 
much  a  man  of  science  as  a  painter,  the 
problems  of  light  and  shade  interested 
him  in  both  capacities,  and  he  investi- 
gated them  in  something  of  the  modem 
spirit  By  the  aid  of  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired  he  succeeded  in  giving 
to  his  figures  a  roundness  and  a  relief 
that  had  been  hitherto  unknown.  In 
fact,  he  carried  it  so  far  that  they  are 
sometimes  over-modelled. 

The  extraordinary  thing  about 
Leonardo  is  that  with  his  restless 
activity  and  length  of  years  he  pro- 
duced so  little.  Indeed,  of  all  great 
artists  he  is  the  solitary  example  of 
unproductiveness.  All  others  (except 
possibly  Giorgione)  have  been  very 
prolific,  some  of  them  too  much  so. 

Fortunately  for  our  purpose,  one  of 
the  few  works  of  the  master  that  are 
absolutely  authentic  and  at  the  same 
time  fairly  well  preserved  is  the  cele- 
brated "Mona  Lisa,"  at  the  Louvre. 
The  color  of  the  face  is  a  good  deal 
faded,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  his  per- 
nicious habit  of  glazing  thinly  over  a 
preparation  in  monochrome,  but  the 
exquisite  modelling  remains.  The 
delicacy  of  this  modelling  and  the 
subtlety  of  the  expression  have  never 
been  surpassed.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  highly  finished  and 
elaborate  portraiture  that  exist 

Rafael  also  was  a  very  fine  portrait- 
painter.  Indeed,  to  those  who,  like  my- 
self, get  rather  tired  of  the  mannered 
grace  of  his  religious  pictures,  there  is 
something  very  refreshing  in  the  manly 
vigor  and  simplicity  of  his  portraits. 
But  the  portrait-painter  amongst  the 
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great  artists  of  the  Renaissance  was 
undoubtedly  Titian.  That  is  to  say,  he 
devoted  more  of  his  energies  to  this 
branch  of  art,  and  on  the  whole  with 
more  success  than  either  Rafael  or 
Leonardo.  I  hold  myself  that  Titian 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  painter 
that  ever  lived,  though  not  the  greatest 
portrait-painter.  It  was  hardly  possi- 
ble for  Titian,  with  his  very  elaborate 
technique,  with  his  habit  of  keeping 
pictures  by  him  for  years,  with  occa- 
sional retouches  until  they  attained 
their  final  perfection,  to  give  to  his 
portraits  the  absolute  vitality  that 
Rembrandt  and  Velasquez  obtained  by 
their  much  more  summary  methods. 
But  setting  aside  a  certain  lack  of 
spontaneity,  Titian's  male  portraits, 
with  their  wonderful  dignity  and  their 
rich  and  sober  coloring,  are  as  fine  as 
any  in  the  world.  His  female  portraits 
are  apt  to  be  stiff. 

It  is  odd  how  many  fine  painters 
appear  to  have  felt  this  lack  of  ease  in 
their  female  sitters.  No  doubt  it  was 
owing  to  the  extreme  gorgeousness  of 
the  clothes  that  the  ladies  always  in- 
sisted on  putting  on  for  their  portraits. 
The  men,  leading  perforce  a  more 
active  life,  suffered  less  from  this 
disability.  The  female  portraits  of 
Velasquez  are  an  extreme  example  of 
this  tyranny  of  clothes.  Even  Vandyke 
with  his  mannered  grace  was  seldom 
able  to  get  bis  women  into  anything 
like  the  easy  attitudes  that  distinguish 
his  men.  And  certainly  the  Italian  por- 
traits of  the  best  time  are  very  disap- 
pointing in  this  respect;  In  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  there  is  a* very  striking 
example  of  this.  Amongst  the  numer- 
ous fine  x>ortraits  of  men  by  Moroni 
there  is  one  portrait,  of  a  lady  in  a  red 
dress  sitting  in  a  chair  in  a  most  un- 
comfortable position,  which  is  an  ex- 
traordinary contrast  to  the  easy  and 
unaffected  attitudes  of  the  men. 
Again,  in  the  same  gallery  there  is  the 
magnificent  female  portrait  by  Bordone, 
which  in  spite  of  its  magnificence  is  as 
stiff  and  awkward  as  possible. 

We  find  a  very  marked  example  of 
this  failing  in  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  Titian's  portraits— the  one  in 


the  Pitti  Palace  commonly  called 
"La  Bella." 

It  is  in  many  ways  a  charming  pic- 
ture, but  why  could  he  not  have  given 
it  the  ease  and  grace  of  the  draped 
figure  in  his  "Sacred  and  Profane 
Love"?  Because  there,  as  in  other  sub- 
ject pictures,  he  was  able  to  modify  the 
costume  a  little  to  suit  his  artistic 
tastes,  whilst  "La  Bella**  would  have 
perished  sooner  than  allow  the  slightest 
alterations  in  her  uncomfortable 
finery. 

The  painter  above  mentioned,  Moroni, 
is  about  the  first  example  that  we  come 
to  of  the  specialized  portraitist  such  as 
we  know  him  in  modern  times— that  is, 
a  man  whose  chief  business  is  the 
painting  of  portraits,  and  whose  other 
work  is  comparatively  unimportant. 
Moroni's  subject  pictures  are  quite 
uninteresting,  and  have  fallen  into 
merited  oblivion,  but  as  a  specialist  he 
takes  a  very  high  rank.  The  cele- 
brated **Tailor**  in  our  National  Gallery 
is  an  admirable  example  of  his  skill. 

Its  great  quality  is  a  certain  refined 
and  dignified  simplicity.  The  pose  and 
expression  are  perfectly  natural,  the 
coloring  is  a  harmony  in  grey,  the  back- 
ground is  a  plain  tone,  and  there  are  no 
accessories  beyond  the  scissors  that  he  i» 
holding  in  his  hand.  The  execution  la 
smooth  but  not  tame.  Altogether  a 
wonderfully  fine  example  of  portraiture 
pure  and  simple. 

But  then  what  a  charming  person  to 
paint— really  we  poor  modems  are 
rather  severely  handicapped!  Where 
shall  we  find  sitters  like  this? 

We  must  now  leave  the  Italian  school, 
although  of  course  there  are  many  ad- 
mirable portrait-painters,  especially 
amongst  the  Venetians,  whom  I  have 
left  unnoticed.  The  greatcharacterlstic 
of  this  school  is  the  feeling  for  human 
beauty  and  human  dignity;  no  doubt 
this  feeling  was  still  greater  in  classical 
art,  but  with  this  exception  it  has  never 
been  manifested  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  by  any  other  school  of 
painting.  Dignity  is  to  be  found  In 
Spanish  art,  but  certainly  not  beauty 
of  face  or  figure,  which  is  also  strik- 
ingly deficient  both  in  the  Flemish  and 
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Dutch  schools.  Vandyke  approached 
the  Italian  ideal,  but  more  as  an  imita- 
tor than  with  real  conyiction;  and  the 
great  English  school  of  the  eighteenth 
century  showed  a  wonderful  feeling 
for  grace  and  charm  of  a  somewhat 
flimsy  and  superficial  order,  but  cer- 
tainly fell  far  short  of  the  robust  and 
magnificent  types  of  the  great  Italian 
masters. 

There  is  a  special  interest  attaching 
to  the  early  Flemish  school,  for  accord- 
ing to  all  tradition  the  Van  Eyck  family 
were  the  inventors  of  oil  painting. 

There  were  three  members  of  the 
family  who  were  renowned  artists- 
Hubert,  his  younger  brother  John,  and 
his  sister  Margaret.  Vasari  ascribes 
the  invention  to  John.  Of  course  this 
has  been  hotly  disputed,  and  many 
learned  works  'have  been  written  on  the 
subject— mostly  made  in  Germany. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  John  who 
claims  our  attention  now,  for  amongst 
other  things  he  was  a  very  remarkable 
portrait-painter. 

We  have  in  the  National  Gkdlery  a 
very  admirable  specimen  of  his  skill 
It  is  a  small  picture  of  a  merchant  and 
his  wife,  done  with  an  exquisiteness  of 
minute  finish  that  is  really  unsurpass- 
able. Unlike  the  Moroni,  it  is  very  rich 
in  all  kinds  of  accessories,  wonderfully 
painted.  The  two  figures  have  an  im- 
mense amount  of  character,  but  con- 
sidered as  human  beings  they  are 
appallingly  hideous.  One  reflects  at 
once  how  much  more  beauty  would 
have  been  shown  in  an  Italian  picture 
of  the  same  date,  and  is  inclined  to  put 
it  down  to  the  natural  ugliness  of  the 
Flemish  race,  when  these  speculations 
are  suddenly  cut  short  by  the  discovery 
that  these  people  are  Italians— a  certain 
Amolflni  of  Lucca  and  his  wife.  They 
may,  of  course,  have  been  exceptionally 
ugly  Italians,  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  ugliness  resides  a  good 
deal  in  the  Flemish  way  of  looking  at 
them.  A  very  fine  portrait  for  all  that, 
and,  as  usual  with  the  Van  Eycks, 
time  has  had  no  effect  on  its  vivid  pig- 
ments. 

The  invention  of  oil  painting  seems 
to  have  been  complete  at  its  first  incep- 


tion.   The  successors  of  the  Van  Bycks 
'have  never  bettered  the  process. 

The  great  Holbein  seems,  as  regards 
his  method,  a  direct  descendant  of  these 
Flemish  masters,  although  he  belongs 
to  a  different  school— the  German.  He 
also  was  a  member  of  an  artistic  family. 
His  father  and  (probably)  his  grand- 
father before  him  were  called  Hans 
Holbein,  and  were  well-known  painters. 
Hans  Holbein  the  younger  was  born  at 
Augsburg  in  1494  or  thereabouts.  In 
1526  he  visited  England,  where  he  was 
received  into  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  to  whom  he  brought  an  intro- 
duction from  Erasmus.  He  soon  was 
appointed  court  painter  to  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  became  the  fashionable 
portrait-painter  of  the  day. 

There  is  one  well-known  anecdote 
concerning  him  that  has  always 
troubled  me.  It  is  said  that  he  was  sent 
to  paint  the  portrait  of  Anne  of  Cleves, 
and  that  he  so  fiattered  the  likeness  that 
Henry  proposed  to  the  lady  on  the 
strength  of  it,  but  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed when  he  saw  the  original. 
Now  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that 
Holbein  ever  fiattered  anybody.  His 
portraits  show  him  to  be  the  most  un- 
compromising of  realists,  and  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  most  minute  and  subtle 
accuracy.  They  are  not  lovely  as  a 
rule,  but  then  human  beings  are  not 
lovely  as  a  rule.  Not  being  an  Itauan, 
he  may  have  missed  some  of  the  essen- 
tial beauty  of  his  sitters,  but  his  por- 
traits are  never  grotesque  and  are  often 
dignified.  Their  chief  characteristic  is 
their  look  of  absolute  and  unrelenting 
truth. 

As  a  draughtsman  Holbein  is  almost 
unsurpassable;  as  a  painter  he  leaves 
more  to  be  desired.  His  method  is 
inclined  to  be  dry  and  hard.  It  is  said 
that  Tintoretto  inscribed  over  his 
studio,  "The  drawing  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  the  coloring  of  Titian."  In 
the  same  way  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished of  modern  artists  has  told  me 
that  his  ideal  of  technique  was  the 
drawing  of  Holbein  and  the  painting  of 
Velasquez.    And  a  very  fine  ideal  too! 

I  always  feel  that  Holbein,  by  dint 
of  this  supremacy  in  draughtsmanship. 
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gives  more  of  the  essential  character  of 
bis  sitter  than  any  portrait-painter  who 
has  ever  lived.  He  does  not  give  the 
general  aspect  as  well  as  Velasquez  or 
Rembrandt,  and  as  pictures  his  works 
are  distinctly  inferior  to  theirs  and  to 
those  of  the  great  Italians;  but  if  I 
wanted  to  really  study  the  countenance 
of  some  great  man  who  has  gone,  I 
would  rather  have  a  portrait  of  him  by 
Holbein  than  by  any  other  painter, 
however  great. 

The  next  school  of  portraiture  to  be 
considered— the  Dutch— is,  perhaps,  as 
a  school,  the  greatest  of  all.  At  the 
head  of  it,  of  course,  stands  Rem- 
brandt; but  there  were  a  great  number 
of  other  portrait-painters  of  high  merit, 
and  there  was  a  general  encouragement 
of  portraiture  that  must  have  helped 
materially  to  bring  out  the  latent  talent 
of  the  artists.  It  was  in  Holland  that 
the  practice  sprang  up  of  painting  great 
portrait  groups;  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  a  town,  the  syndics  of  a  guild, 
or  a  company  of  archers  making  merry 
—which,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
their  chief  occupation.  These  portrait 
groups  involved  problems  of  extreme 
difBculty,  and  the  way  in  which  these 
difficulties  were  overcome  by  the  chief 
Dutch  painters  excites  the  admiring 
wonder  of  every  modem  artist. 

The  first  really  great  name  that 
occurs  in  Dutch  painting  is  Frans  Hals. 
He  was  bom  in  1584,  and  died  In  1666. 
His  work  can  only  properly  be  studied 
at  Haarlem,  where  there  are  a  number 
of  his  great  portrait  groups,  represent- 
ing mostly  companies  of  arquebusiers. 
These  were  a  sort  of  volunteers  who 
existed  in  Hals's  time,  less  for  purposes 
of  national  defence  than  for  friendly 
JolUflcation— something  like  our  For- 
esters and  Odd  Fellows,  but  of  a  higher 
social  grade. 

These  groups  at  Haarlem  are  distin- 
guished by  a  most  extraordinary 
vivacity.  The  men  seem  to  be  all 
laughing  and  talking  in  a  most  ani- 
mated manner.  Their  gestures  and 
attitudes  are  wonderfully  lifelike.  The 
composition  is  varied  and  skilful,  and 
the  general  play  of  color  is  delightfully 
fresh  and  vivid. 


But  for  all  this  I  do  not  put  Frans 
Hals  quite  in  the  first  rank  of  portrait- 
painters.  He  has  always  been  famed 
for  his  essentially  painter-like  qualities, 
but  I  am  very  firmly  of  opinion  that  this 
is  a  mistake.  He  can  brush  in  a  cos- 
tume or  a  background  with  great  dash 
and  vigor,  but  his  flesh  painting— and 
this  is,  after  all,  the  real  test— is  dis- 
tinctly inferior.  In  his  heads  he  Is  more 
of  a  draughtsman  tiian  a  painter.  It  is 
to  his  marvellous  draughtsmanship 
that  he  owes  the  animated  expressions 
for  which  he  is  so  Justly  famous.  But 
the  heads  are  not  modelled,  the  features 
are  put  In  with  hard,  vigorous  lines; 
there  is  no  fleshiness,  no  distinction 
between  the  bony  parts  and  the  softer 
ones,  no  delicate  rounding  of  the  sur- 
faces. The  hair  is  put  in  with  great 
coarse  strokes  like  an  enlarged  draw- 
ing. Then  the  color  of  the  heads  Is 
very  poor,  hardly  more  than  one  even 
tone  with  coarse  brown  shadows.  He 
seems  to  have  kept  all  his  flne  color- 
ing for  his  accessories.  Of  course  the 
painting  is  vigorous  enough,  but  vlgror- 
ous  painting  is  not  necessarily  good 
painting.  Nor  do  I  comi>lain  of  its 
being  sketchy.  Rembrandt's  latest 
work  may  also  be  called  sketchy,  but 
it  is  full  of  the  most  subtle  truth; 
whereas  Frans  Hals's  heads  are  neither 
true  nor  subtle. 

But  for  all  that  no  one  has  ever  put 
more  life  into  an  expression. 

As  a  contrast  we  will  take  the  work 
of  Van  der  Heist,  who  was  a  little  later 
in  date,  as  he  was  bom  In  1613.  His 
chef-d'oeuvre  is  the  "Banquet  of  the  Civic 
Guard  on  the  Solemnization  of  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,"  now  in  the 
museum  of  Amsterdam.  It  is  an  im- 
mense picture,  containing  twenty-five 
figures  of  the  size  of  life. 

All  these  figures  and  the  numberless 
accessories  are  finished  with  the  high- 
est degree  of  minuteness.  Nothing  Is 
scamped,  nothing  is  sacrificed.  There 
is  not  a  tumbler  nor  a  piece  of  bread 
that  is  not  admirably  well  painted,  and 
yet  the  whole  is  harmonious  and  well 
balanced.  The  miracle  of  it  is  that  such 
a  high  level  of  successful  achievement 
has   been   kept   up   without   faltering 
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tbrougbont  the  whole  of  this  immenge 
picture.  Every  head  Is  admirable  in 
character.  Every  figure  is  finely 
drawn  and  posed  with  the  utmost  stcill. 
But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
part  of  the  picture  is  the  hands. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  even  the 
greatest  painters  more  often  fail  than  in 
the  hands,  and  yet  here  we  have  them 
in  every  conceivable  position,  all  fault- 
lessly drawn  and  painted,  and  with  so 
much  individual  character  that  it  has 
been  said  of  them,  that  if  they  were 
cut  out  and  thrown  in  a  heap  one  could 
select  with  ease  the  hands  that  fitted 
each  of  the  heads.  When  we  come  to 
painters  like  Vandyke,  who  gave  every- 
body the  same  hands,  or  like  Sir  Joshua 
and  Gainsborough,  who  seldom  drew 
them  even  decently,  we  shall  be  able  to 
appreciate  at  its  Just  value  this  great 
achievement  of  Van  der  Heist  Lest 
my  enthusiasm  for  this  picture  may 
seem  excessive,  I  may  mention  that  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  of  all  people,  pro- 
nounced it  ''perhaps  the  finest  picture 
of  portraits  in  the  world,  comprehend- 
ing more  of  those  qualities  which  make 
a  perfect  portrait  than  any  other  I  have 
ever  seen."  I  do  not  go  as  far  as  this, 
for  the  fiesh  painting  is  not  nearly  as 
fine  as  Rembrandt's,  and  the  coloring, 
although  good,  is  not  that  of  a  bom 
colorist.  But  in  certain  qualities  I 
think  this  picture  has  never  been 
beaten. 

I  must  add  that  in  no  other  work  that 
I  have  seen  of  his  has  Van  der  Heist 
ever  approached  this  high  level.  There 
is  another  large  group  at  Amsterdam 
which  is  distinctly  inferior,  and  his 
single  figures  are  as  a  rule  tame  and 
uninteresting. 

In  point  of  time,  Rembrandt  came 
between  the  two  painters  I  have  Just 
described,  for  he  was  bom  at  Leyden 
in  1607. 

To  the  best  of  my  Judgment,  he  and 
Velasquez  are  the  greatest  portrait- 
painters  that  have  ever  lived. 

Like  all  great  artists,  Rembrandt's 
work  underwent  a  gradual  evolution. 
His  early  style  is  rather  smooth,  and, 
although  broad  in  treatment,  is  marked 
by  great  delicacy  of  detail    In  the  por- 


trait of  himself  at  our  National  Gallery, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-thrde,  there  are 
separate  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  mous- 
tache drawn  with  the  utmost  fineness. 
Then  he  gradually  adopted  the  very 
rough  and  vigorous  method  of  his  later 
years.  But  in  each  style  he  was  ad- 
mirable. The  celebrated  "Lesson  of 
Anatomy"  at  the  Hague  Is  the  finest 
example  extant  of  his  earlier  style.  It 
was  painted  in  1632,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-five. 

We  find  in  it,  already  fully  developed, 
his  mastery  over  light  and  shade;  but 
it  is  perhaps  hardly  so  skilful  in  ar- 
rangement as  some  of  his  later  works. 

What  is  very  noteworthy  in  this 
early  work  is  that  the  heads,  although 
smoothly  painted,  are  quite  as  vigorous 
as  in  his  later  and  much  rougher  style. 
Of  course  the  reason  is  (though  this  is 
often  overlooked)  that  vigor  of  effect 
depends  on  truth  of  tone  and  strength 
of  light  and  shade,  and  not  on  thickness 
and  roughness  of  paint.  Rembrandt's 
later  style  was  finer  than  his  earlier 
because  it  gave  more  truly  the  impres- 
sion of  texture;  also  the  work  was  done 
more  rapidly  and  with  more  ease.  Con- 
sequently it  was  more  masterly— but 
it  was  not  more  effective. 

It  is  this  essential  truth  and  vigor 
that,  to  my  mind,  constitute  Rem- 
brandt's chief  claim  to  be  one  of  the  two 
greatest  portrait-painters  of  the  world. 
For  his  mastery  over  chiaroscuro  I 
think  he  has  been  overpraised.  This 
mastery  he  undoubtedly  has,  and  in 
many  of  his  pictures  it  is  used  most 
worthily  to  enhance  the  general  effect, 
but  in  others  it  is  employed  in  an  exag- 
gerated and  unnatural  manner,  and 
degenerates  into  something  very  like 
a  trick. 

For  instance,  the  wonderful  picture 
which  used  to  be  called  "The  Night 
Watch"  got  its  misnomer  by  reason  of 
the  excessive  darkness  of  its  shadows. 
And  it  certainly  does  look  very  like  a 
night  effect  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
meant  for  daylight,  and  indeed  for 
actual  sunlight! 

It  is  tme  that  the  picture  may  have 
darkened  a  good  deal,  but  we  know 
from  contemporary  records  that  it  was 
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always  very  low  in  tone.  Samuel  Van 
Hoogstraten,  Rembrandt's  pupil,  says 
of  it:  'It  is  so  picturesque,  so  beautiful 
In  its  arrangement,  and  so  powerful, 
that  by  its  side,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
other  canvases  look  like  playing  cards. 
Nevertheless"  (he  goes  on  to  say),  **/ 
could  have  wished  a  little  more  light. ^^ 
And  I  wish  it  too.  Hoogstraten's  praise 
is  not  nearly  warm  enough  for  its  pic- 
turesque qualities;  the  heads  are  splen- 
did, the  composition  is  admirable,  and 
the  coloring  extremely  rich  and  har- 
monious, but  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  light  and  shade  is  forced  and 
artificial  to  the  last  degree,  and  that 
good  honest  daylight,  to  say  nothing  of 
sunlight,  is  far  too  fine  in  itself  to  be 
played  tricks  with  in  this  way.  To 
my  mind  a  finer,  because  a  simpler  and 
more  natural,  picture  is  that  of  "The 
Syndics  of  the  Clothworkers'  Guild," 
also  at  Amsterdam. 

This  was  painted  in  1661,  when  he 
was  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers.  It  is 
simply  a  representation  of  five  re- 
spectable merchants  seated  round  a 
table  with  their  servant  waiting  on 
them.  Yet  such  is  the  quiet  mastery  of 
this  picture  that  I  am  inclined  to  trans- 
fer to  it  the  title  Sir  Joshua  gave  to  the 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  Van  der  Heist— the 
finest  portrait^icture  in  the  world. 
The  heads  are  magnificent,  the  lighting 
is  perfectly  simple  and  consistent,  and 
the  color  is  as  fine  a  combination  of  rich 
red,  golden  grey  and  black,  as  one  could 
wish  to  see.  The  grouping,  too,  is 
wonderful  in  its  quiet  effectiveness. 
But  yet  to  my  prosaic  mind  there  is  one 
undoubted  drawback:  the  perspective  is 
perfectly  insane.  The  table,  covered 
with  a  red  cloth  which  is  as  fine  a  mass 
of  one  color  as  I  have  ever  seen  in  a 
picture),  is  obviously  looked  at  from 
below— for  we  do  not  see  the  top  of  it. 
Tet  the  heads  are  certainly  not  looked 
at  from  below,  and  the  lines  of  the 
woodwork  behind  them  are  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  this  view  of  the 
table. 

Many  people,  especially  of  the  supe- 
rior order,  will  say  that  it  does  not 
matter  in  the  least.  I  think  it  does 
matter,  but  that  nevertheless  the  pic- 


ture is  one  of  the  finest  portrait  groups 
in  the  world,  If  not  the  finest. 

Many  of  Rembrandt's  isolated  por- 
traits are  equally  masterly,  but  I  have 
dwelt  on  these  groups,  as  the  painting 
of  combined  portraits  is  much  more 
difficult  than  the  painting  of  single 
figures,  and  there  are  far  fewer  artists 
who  have  succeeded  in  it. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  the  one 
rival  of  Rembrandt  in  his  own  line  is 
Velasquez;  indeed,  in  some  respects  I 
should  be  inclined  to  put  the  Spaniard 
above  the  Dutchman. 

The  former,  although  a  master  of 
chiaroscuro,  did  not  play  the  same 
tricks  with  it  as  the  latter.  His  color- 
ing, too,  though  not  so  alluring  as  his 
rival's,  is  free  from  that  somewhat 
artificial  golden-brown  tone  which  gives 
to  many  of  Rembrandt's  pictvres  a 
touch  of  maniM  vkmn.  On  the  other 
hand,  Velasquez  was  so  far  infinenced 
by  the  excessive  formality  of  his  courtly 
surroundings  that  his  portraits  were 
often  a  little  stiff.  From  this  Rem- 
brandt was  absolutely  free. 

Velasquez  was  born  in  1509,  so  he  was 
Rembrandt's  senior  by  eight  years. 
Unlike  Holland,  Spain  could  not  boast 
in  his  time  of  a  large  and  flourishing 
school  of  portrait-painters.  Good  por- 
traits were  produced  by  Murillo  and 
others,  but  practically  the  great  Spanish 
school  of  portraiture  may  be  said  to 
begin  and  end  with  Velasquez. 

Like  Rembrandt,  he  gradually  worked 
up  to  the  masterly  and  summary  hand- 
ling that  distinguishes  his  later  style 
through  an  early  period  which  was 
characterized  by  great  precision  and 
some  hardness.  Indeed,  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  law  in  painting  (a 
law  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  friends  the  Impres- 
sionists), that  the  only  way  to  arrive 
at  a  really  masterly  sketchlness  is  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  work  in 
a  very  precise  and  careful  style.  Even 
when  the  method  of  Velasquez  was 
most  rapid  and  summary,  it  never  de- 
generated into  carelessness;  indeed,  he 
was  one  of  the  few  court  painters  who 
have  been  able  to  resist  the  deteriorat- 
ing   influences    of    his    surroundings. 
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Holbein  was  another,  but  they  were  no 
doubt  both  of  them  men  of  very  excep- 
tional character. 

These  surroundings,  however,  al- 
though they  did  not  degrade  the  man, 
have  undoubtedly  endangered  his  repu- 
tation as  a  painter,  for  the  constant  de- 
mand for  replicas  of  his  royal  portraits 
necessitated  his  setting  up  a  workshop, 
where  these  replicas  were  produced  by 
his  assistants.  Although  he  never  did 
careless  work  himself,  yet  he  made  him- 
self responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  work 
that  was  done  by  inferior  hands.  It  is 
this  question  of  the  workshop  that 
makes  it  so  enormously  difficult  to  be 
sure  of  the  genuineness  of  any  reputed 
work  of  the  master.  For  instance, 
there  were  lately  exhibited  at  the  New 
Gallery  about  forty  pictures  assigned 
to  Velasquez,  but  I  think  most  good 
judges  will  say  that  not  more  than  six 
or  seven  of  them  at  the  outside  are  by 
his  hand. 

That  Velasquez  when  he  had  a  good 
chance  could  manage  a  portrait  group 
as  well  even  as  the  Dutch  painters 
can  be  seen  from  the  magnificent  pic- 
ture of  the  "Surrender  of  Breda,"  com- 
monly called  "The  Lances,"  of  which 
there  was  a  poor  copy  at  the  New 
Gallery. 

This  is  something  half-way  between  a 
portrait  piece  and  an  historical  paint- 
ing, and  is  of  the  highest  excellence  in 
either  aspect.  The  composition  is 
original  and  striking  to  the  last  degree. 
None  but  the  boldest  genius  could  have 
ventured  on  the  line  of  spears  that  rise 
up  into  the  sky  on  the  right-hand  half 
of  the  picture.  But  the  success  of  this 
startling  arrangement  is  so  obvious  that 
from  it  the  picture  has  obtained  its 
popular  title.  And  from  the  point  of 
view  of  portraiture  nothing  can  excel 
the  dignity  and  distinction  of  the 
principal  figure,  the  Marquess  of 
Bpinola  receiving  with  a  magnificent 
courtesy  the  keys  of  the  fortress  from 
the  vanquished  General  Justin  de 
Nassau. 

This  is  not  so  strictly  speaking  a  por- 
trait group  as  "The  Syndics,"  but  in 
its  own  very  different  line  it  is  an 
equally  unapproachable  masterpiece. 


To  return  now  to  the  Flemish  school 
as  embodied  in  Vandyke  — a  man  of 
great  talent,  but  who,  I  consider,  has 
had  an  unfortunate  influence  upon  art. 

He  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  15©9— the 
same  year  as  Velasquez.  He  became 
the  pupil  of  Rubens,  a  bad  master  for  a 
youth  gifted  with  such  a  fatal  facility 
as  Vandyke.  Fortunately  for  himself, 
he  took  a  journey  to  Italy  when  he  was 
quite  a  young  man,  and,  conceiving  a 
warm  admiration  for  Titian  and  the 
other  great  Italian  painters,  he  adopted 
a  style  much  flner  in  every  way  than 
the  sloppy  exuberance  of  his  master, 
whom  I  have  always  regarded  as  a 
strangely  overrated  painter. 

Vandyke's  best  portraits  were  un- 
doubtedly painted  during  Ms  stay  in 
Italy;  but  he  was  not  a  court  painter 
then,  and  was  not  pushed  to  too  rapid 
production  by  popularity  and  extrava- 
gance. 

In  1632  he  settled  in  England,  when 
his  success  was  immediate.  In  that 
same  year  he  was  knighted  and  was 
appointed  painter  to  Charles  the  First. 
He  died  in  the  winter  of  1641,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-two. 

His  productiveness  during  this  short 
period  was  extraordinary  and,  I  may 
add,  lamentable.  He  was  a  weak  man 
and  very  extravagant,  so  that  his 
studio  became  at  last  a  mere  manu- 
factory of  mannered  and  superficial 
portraits.  Here  is  an  account,  given  by 
one  of  his  friends,  of  his  method  of 
work:— 

He  never  worked  longer  than  one  hour 
at  a  time  upon  each  portrait.  When  his 
clock  told  the  hour  he  rose  and  made  a 
bow  to  the  sitter,  as  much  as  to  say  that 
enough  was  done  for  that  day,  after  which 
his  servant  came  to  prepare  fresh  brushes 
and  palette,  while  he  received  another 
person  to  whom  he  had  given  an  appoint- 
ment. 

After  having  lightly  sketched  the  face, 
he  put  the  sitter  in  an  attitude  which 
he  had  previously  meditated,  and  with 
grey  paper  and  black  and  white  crayons 
he  drew  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  fig- 
ure and  drapery,  which  he  arranged  in  a 
grand  manner  and  with  exquisite  taste. 
He  then  handed  over  the  drawing  to  skil- 
ful persons  whom  he  had  about  him  to 
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paint  it  from  the  sitter's  own  dothes, 
which  were  sent  on  purpose  at  Vandyke's 
request.  The  assistants  having  done  their 
best  with  the  draperies  from  nature,  he 
went  lightly  over  them,  and  soon  pro- 
duced by  his  genius  the  art  and  truth 
which  we  there  admire.  As  for  the 
hands,  he  had  in  his  employment  persons 
of  both  sexes  who  served  as  models. 

Tbie  is  a  manufactory  with  a  ven- 
geance. It  i«  quite  unlike  that  of  Ve- 
lasquez, where  the  assistants  were  only 
employed  in  copying  the  master's 
work. 

We  shall  find  Vandyke's  sort  of 
manufactory  reproduced  with  great 
fidelity  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

The  models  who  served  for  the  hands 
are  a  very  fatal  feature.  I  believe 
Vandyke  was  the  first  portrait-painter 
to  discard  all  individuality  in  the  hands. 
Unfortunately  his  example  has  been 
widely  followed,  with  the  worst  con- 
sequences to  our  art. 

Of  course  it  takes  a  great  deal  to 
destroy  such  very  remarkable  gifts  as 
Vandyke  was  endowed  with,  and 
during  the  worst  fever  of  this  over- 
production he  still  ixainted  occasional 
masterpieces.  But  the  stamp  of  man- 
nerism lay  heavily  on  most  of  his  work. 
There  is  a  distinct  lack  of  individuality. 
Many  of  his  portraits  have  a  strong 
family  likeness;  in  the  poorer  specimens 
the  coloring  became  weak  and  the  hand- 
ling mechanical. 

Unlike  most  of  his  predecessors, 
Vandyke  paid  great  attention  to  female 
portraiture,  and  during  his  stay  in  Italy 
he  produced  some  admirable  examples. 
During  his  career  in  England  they  be- 
came much  more  stiff  and  mannered, 
and  more  subject  to  that  tyranny  of 
clothes  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  decadence 
which  became  more  marked  in  his 
followers,  as  it  passed  from  Sir  Peter 
Lely  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Up  to  this  time  the  chief  painters  in 
England  had  been  imported  foreigners; 
and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing  that, 
in  a  country  that  had  hitherto  suffered 
from  such  a  striking  lack  of  native 
talent,  there  should  spring  up  suddenly. 


in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  truly  British  school  of  painting,  with 
three  men  of  undoubted  genius  at  the 
head  of  it. 

Reynolds  was  bom  in  1723,  Grains- 
borough  in  1727,  Romney  in  1734. 

Reynolds  died  in  1792,  outliving 
Gainsborough  by  four  years.  Romney 
died  only  four  years  later  than  Rey- 
nolds. So  that  for  a  long  period  they 
were  all  working  side  by  side.  And 
although  there  were  interesting  differ- 
ences in  their  methods,  they  all  had 
the  same  conception  of  portraiture.  It 
was  a  kind  of  revival  of  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  Vandyke,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  of  some  of  the  worst  also. 

They  were  all  three  pre-eminently 
successful  with  women.  Indeed,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  classical  epoch 
had  female  portraiture  completely 
emancipated  itself  from  the  tyranny  of 
stiff  clothes  and  of  consequently  stiff 
attitudes.  They  all  three  gave  the 
special  charm  and  grace  of  womanhood 
in  a  way  which  has  never  been  seen 
before  or  since— not  even  I  believe,  as 
re^rds  specific  charm,  in  those  classical 
times  when  they  had  a  far  higher  ideal 
of  feminine  beauty. 

The  male  portraits  are  on  the  whole 
less  satisfactory.  Now  and  then  they 
attain  a  very  high  level,  especially  in 
the  work  of  Sir  Joshua,  who  was  dis- 
tinctly the  manliest  painter  of  the 
three;  but  the  weaker  examples  fall 
very  far  below  the  standard  of  the 
great  masters.  No  amount  of  grace 
and  charm  will  quite  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  a  body  beneath  the  fine 
clothes,  for  hands  that  are  so  weak  and 
sketchy  as  to  be  almost  non-existent^ 
in  short,  for  a  general  lack  of  firm  and 
vigorous  drawing. 

Like  Vandyke,  they  were  all  three 
immensely  prolific.  Sir  Joshua,  who 
was  a  very  methodical  man,  has  left 
us  his  note-books,  with  a  caref  id  reoon) 
of  his  various  sitters.  From  them  we 
learn  that  in  the  year  1768,  when  he 
was  thirty-five  years  of  age,  he  had  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  sitters. 
This  was  his  best  year,  >but  he  had  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  he  kept  up  an  average  of 
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about  one  hundred  and  twenty  for  a 
long  period. 

Gainsborough  and  Romney  hardly 
equalled  his  enormous  productiyeness, 
as  they  were  less  methodical  men;  but 
judged  by  modern  standards  their  out- 
put also  would  be  considered  colossal. 

Of  course,  the  question  immediately 
arises  how  it  was  humanly  possible  to 
go  on  painting  good  pictures  at  such  a 
rate  as  this.  The  answer,  to  my  mind, 
is  simple  enough.  It  was  not  possible. 
When  they  had  sitters  that  pleased 
them,  or  when  for  one  reason  or 
another  they  put  out  their  full  strength, 
these  men  of  genius  produced  admi- 
rable pictures,  and  from  these  pictures 
they  have  deservedly  gained  their  great 
reputatioa 

But  their  average  work  was  very 
flight  and  very  scamped,  and  their 
poorest  work  was  very  poor  Indeed,  ill 
drawn,  conventional  in  attitude  and 
expression,  and  with  very  little  of  the 
individuality  that  marks  a  good  por- 
trait. Like  Vandyke,  they  were  spoilt 
to  a  great  extent  by  becoming  the 
fashion.  It  was  the  manufactory  over 
again.  We  liave  an  account  from 
Northcote  of  Sir  Joshua's  house  in 
Leicester  Square,  where  he  painted 
from  1760  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His 
own  studio  was  a  small  one,  about 
twenty  feet  long  and  sixteen  in  breadth, 
but  there  was  a  long  gallery  in  which 
were  exhibited  the  principal  pictures 
he  had  on  hand,  and  there  were  numer- 
ous rooms  for  his  pupils,  copyists,  and 
drapery  men,  of  whom  he  had  a  con- 
sideraible  staff.  His  pupils  served  also 
as  models  for  hands  and  draperies. 

As  in  the  case  of  Vandyke,  there  was 
a  constant  stream  of  sitters  through  the 
studio.  They  all  sat  in  the  same  chair, 
in  the  same  light.  The  master  painted 
their  heads  very  methodically,  laying 
them  in  with  a  very  simple  palette  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  colors  only,  and 
then  glazing  them  with  two  or  three 
more,  and  then  they  were  handed  on 
to  the  drapery  men,  to  put  In  the 
clothes  and  backgrounds.  On  these  Sir 
Joshua  subsequently  worked  a  little 
apparently  without  the  sitter,  and 
mostly   in   the   direction   of  giving   a 


broader  and  more  general  effect,  for  Sir 
Joshua  was  great  on  generalization. 

Tlie  wonder  is  that  with  this  routine 
such  undoubted  masterpieces  were  pro- 
duced; but  my  point  is  that  these  mas- 
terpieces are  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  works. 

Gainsborough  is  the  most  unequal  of 
the  three.  A  really  poor  Gainsborough 
—and  there  are  many  of  them— is  an 
abominably  ill-drawn,  flimsy  caricature 
of  humanity,  but  at  his  best  he  carries 
the  essential  charm  of  the  school 
further  than  either  of  his  rivals.  He 
was  also,  I  think,  the  most  original  of 
the  three.  His  method  was  invented 
by  himself,  and  is  very  curious  and  in- 
teresting. Here  is  an  account  of  it  by 
an  eye-witness:— 

I  was  much  surprised  to  see  him  some- 
times paint  portraits  with  pencils  on 
sticks  full  six  feet  in  length,  and  his 
method  of  using  them  was  this.  He 
placed  himself  and  his  canvas  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  sitter,  so  that  he  stood 
still  and  touched  the  features  of  his  pic- 
ture exactly  at  the  same  distance  at  which 
he  viewed  his  sitter. 

This  method  in  his  best  work  gave  a 
delightful  lightness  of  execution.  In 
his  worst  It  degenerates  into  an 
abominable  scratchiness. 

I  say  but  little  about  Romney,  as  he 
is  distinctly  the  least  interesting  of  the 
three;  yet  he  also  produced  an  occa- 
sional masterpiece.  Many  of  his 
numerous  portraits  of  Lady  Hamilton 
are  endowed  with  extraordinary  fas- 
cination, whilst  the  Uttle  head  in  the 
National  Gallery  called  "The  Parson's 
Daughter"  is  quite  an  epitome  of  the 
merits  of  the  school.  It  is  extraor- 
dinarily empty.  There  is  hardly  any 
modelling  —  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and 
mouth  just  touched  in  with  a  few 
strokes  of  the  brush,  the  whole  thing 
so  slight  in  painting  that  the  canvas 
scarce  seems  covered.  And  yet  all  the 
essential  charm  is  there.  It  is  really 
miraculous  that  so  much  can  be  sug- 
gested by  such  slight  means.  This  is 
an  undoubted  masterpiece. 

Sir  Joshua's  **Dr.  Johnson"  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  examples  of  what 
he  could  achieve  in  male  portraiture. 
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Neither  Gainsborough  nor  Romney  can 
touch  him  here. 

There  ds  for  once  no  trace  of  conven- 
tion. Indeed,  the  doctor  hardly  lends 
himself  to  It.  The  character  of  the 
heavy,  uncouth,  intellectual  head  has 
been  rendered  in  the  most  masterly 
manner,  with,  as  usual,  an  extraor- 
dinary economy  of  means.  Perhaps 
this  economy  is  carried  a  little  far. 
Rembrandt  would  have  given  us  more, 
and  so  would  Velasquez.  But  still,  as 
regards  the  head,  all  the  essentials  are 
there.  The  hand,  as  usual,  is  abom- 
inable. 

And  here  I  must  sum  up  my  quarrel 
with  these  men  of  genius  who  embody 
such  a  brilliant  epoch  of  English  paint- 
ing. They  have  certainly  rendered  the 
grace  and  charm  of  womanhood  in  a 
quite  unequalled  manner.  But  grace 
and  charm  are  not  everything.  I  con- 
sider that  an  ideal  of  womanhood 
which  is  founded  almost  exclusively  on 
grace  and  charm  is  a  very  poor  ideal. 

And  not  only  is  their  ideal  a  very 
flimsy  one,  but  the  way  in  which  they 
allowed  it  to  swallow  up  the  individ- 
uality of  their  sitters  is  fatal  to  the 
highest  portraiture.  There  Is  an  as- 
tounding similarity  of  type  throughout 
the  school  Were  none  of  their 
innumerable  female  sitters  ever  broad 
shouldered?  Had  they  none  of  them 
big  firm  mouths  and  square  jaws? 
They  cannot  all  have  been  slim  and 
dainty.  Had  none  of  them  the  magnifi- 
cent, robust  type  of  the  Venus  of  Milo 
or  of  the  women  of  Titian? 

Indeed,  we  may  go  much  further. 
Some  of  them  must  have  been  fat  Do 
we  ever  find  a  stout  woman  in  the  paint- 
ing of  this  school?  And  some  of  them 
must  have  been  short  and  squat,  and 
some  of  them  must  have  been  down- 
right ugly.    But  we  never  see  them. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  the  most 
extraordinary  and  even  uncanny  power 
of  adaptation  in  the  female  form  to  the 
prevailing  fashion,  but  it  is  not 
unlimited.  For  instance,  it  Is  now  the 
fashion  for  women  to  be  tall,  and  it  is 
remarkable  how  many  of  them  contrive 
to  be  in  the  fashion;  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions.   In  these  charming  portraits 


there  seem  to  be  practically  no  excep- 
tions to  the  prevailing  type.  Decidedly 
there  must  have  been  a  great  lack  of 
sincerity  in  these  courtly  painters,  and 
I  maintain  most  strongly  that  for  the 
very  highest  portraiture  sincerity  Is  an 
essential. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  great  epochs  of 
portrait-painting.  There  was  nothing 
abroad  of  anything  like  similar  merit, 
and  in  our  own  country  that  very  able 
painter.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  started 
a  period  of  decadence  that  reached  its 
lowest  depth  in  the  horrors  of  the  early 
Victorian  era. 

AlK>ut  modern  painters  I  had  rather 
hold  my  tongue.  I  am  a  man  of  peace, 
and,  all  unworthy  as  it  is,  I  still  hold 
my  14fe  dear.  But  I  may  perhaps 
muster  up  courage  to  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  general  tendency  of  modern 
portrait-painting. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  varied  and 
highly  experimental.  We  are  always 
trying  new  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
new  methods  of  handling,  new  har- 
monies of  color,  to  say  nothing  of  new 
discords.  And  this,  I  think,  is  good  in 
the  main.  The  tendency  in  all  art  to 
convention  is  so  strong,  and  so  fatal 
when  yielded  to,  that  this  wholesale 
seeking  after  new  methods  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  wholesome  sign.  But  there 
should  be  some  moderation  in  it. 
We  are  ready  enough  to  condemn  the 
seeking  after  novelty  for  mere  nov- 
elty's sake  in  the  fashions  of  female 
dress.  We  talk  of  the  silliness  and 
vulgarity  of  this  restless  love  of  change, 
but  we  forget  that  a  similar  feeling  in 
art  is  even  more  vulgar.  It  should  be 
no  recommendation  for  a  style  of  paint- 
ing to  be  new  if  it  is  not  good  also. 
This  may  sound  a  very  obvious  truism, 
but  it  needs  enforcing  for  all  that  I 
have  not  yet  in  modern  art  come  across 
a  portrait  of  a  gentleman  standing  <m 
his  head,  but  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  do 
so. 

Then,  again,  I  am  old  fogey  enough  to 
consider  that  a  portrait  ought  to 
resemble  the  person  it  is  meant  for.  I 
am  aware  that  this  is  a  very  bold  asser- 
tion on  my  part,  and  may  subject  me  to 
a  great  deal  of  hostile  criticism.    Per- 
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haps,  indeed,  I  have  stated  it  a  little  too 
strongrly,  but  this  I  must  adhere  to— 
that  a  portrait  ought  at  least  to  resem- 
ble a  human  being. 


II 


From  Longnuui*!  Magasin«. 
THE  LITTLE  LEGACY. 

"Wealth  often  fowee  in  keeping.*' 

'A  hundred  thousand  is  such  a  good 
round  sum/'  said  Mr.  Mapleson  tenta- 
tively. "Seems  a  pity  to  spoil  the 
symmetry  of  it,  eh  ?  Any  Uttle  odds  and 
ends  that  might  be  over"— and  he  looked 
at  his  client,  as  tht)ugh  feeling  his  way, 
with  the  caution  habitual  to  a  confiden- 
tial adviser  upon  delicate  ground. 

"It  might  be  more  than  odds  and 
ends,"  replied  the  client. 

"Of  course— of  course.  Might  run  up 
to  another  *century,'  or— to  anything 
you  please.  But  as  it  stands  you  wish 
to  leave  a  hundred  thousand  — the 
amount  of  your  actual  capital  at  the 
present  moment— to  your  nearest  of  kin, 
Mr.  Charles  Grenoble;  and  there  are  a 

few  hundred  over ** 

"A  thousand,"  corrected  the  client. 
"A  thousand.  And  there  may  be  a 
few  more  thousands— there  ma/y  be,  as 
I  said,  anything  you  like  to  name. 
Should  it  amount  to  any  decent  sum- 
say,  to  ten  or  twenty— nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  add  this  on;  but  mean- 
time—hum, ha— is  there  no  one?  Have 
you  no  poor  devil  of  a  relation  to  whom 

such  a  trifle " 

"You  have  some  one  in  your  eye." 
Mr.  Grenoble,  the  Mr.  Grenoble  whose 
will  was  b^ng  made,  was  a  man  of 
quick  intelligence,  and  knew  his  old 
friend  in  and  out.  "Out  with  it.  Maple- 
son.    Of  whom  are  you  thinking?" 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  *Pon  my  word "  the 

lawyer  laughed,  played  with  his  pen, 
and  shot  a  glance.  He  had  not  meant 
to  be  detected  in  a  stray  impulse;  and, 
moreover,  was  not  precisely  sui'e 
whether  detection  might  not  defeat  his 
object.  "You  are  so  uncommonly 
sharp,"  he  murmured,  "that— well— it's 
no  use  beating  about  the  bush  with  you; 


I  had  best  own  up,  I  suppose:  there  is 

that  poor  fellow,  Tom  Hathaway " 

"Oh,  bother  Tom  Hathaway!" 


(ii 


'He  Is  some  sort  of  cousin,  isn't  he?" 

•*Cousin?  What's  a  cousin?".  The 
rich  Mr.  Grenoble  frowned  and  growled 
over  his  basin  of  soup.  He  was  an 
invaUd  for  the  time  being,  and  had 
summoned  his  solicitor  to  his  sick- 
room, having,  as  he  said,  a  day  or  two 
leisure  wherein  to  look  into  his  affairs. 

"If  one  were  to  take  into  considera- 
tion every  poor,  shiftless  hanger-on  who 
calls  himself  a  cousin " 

"Quite  so,  quite  so.  It  is  simply  folly 
to  fritter  away  capital  in  driblets.  I 
catch  your  meaning;  and  we  are  quite 
at  one  on  the  point.  Still"— the  lawyer 
yawned,  and  siiif ted  his  leg— "still  Tom 
is  a  decent  fellow;  and  I  fancy,  with  a 
wife  and  a  large  family,  must  find  it 
rather  a  struggle " 

"What  business  has  a  man  in  his 
position  with  a  wife  and  a  large 
family?" 

"None  whatever,  of  course,"  said  Mr. 
Mapleson  cheerfully.    "You  and  I,  two 

Jolly  bachelors "  and  he  proceeded  to 

enlarge. 

It  took  an  hour's  time,  but  ere  the 
close  of  the  interview  he  had  gained  his 
point.  For  each  objection  raised  he 
had  a  cordial  assent;  in  all  general  con- 
demnation of  poor  men,  and  the  desir- 
ability of  ignoring  their  existence,  and 
leaving  them  to  lie  upon  the  bed  them- 
selves had  made,  he  could  promptly 
acquiesce;  but  insensibly  the  wealthy 
testator  found  himself  being  led,  first 
to  argue  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  case 
in  question,  then  to  yield  a  sort  of  tacit 
consent,  fenced  in  by  many  a  reserva- 
tion; and  finally  to  permit  the  clause  10 
be  added  which  his  legal  adviser  had 
intended  to  add  from  the  beginning  of 
the  conversation. 

"Now,  what  on  earth  did  I  do  that 
for?"  muttered  the  latter  to  himself  as, 
the  business  concluded,  he  went  his 
way.  "It  has  cost  me  a  lot  of  time  and 
trouble;  and,  except  for  the  pleasure  of 
getting  my  own  way.  I  can't  imagine 
what  object  I  had  in  view.  Benevo- 
lence isn't  in  my  dine. '  And  it's  a  queer 
sort  of  thing  that  the  sight  of  a  man's 
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face,  and  a  few  ordinary  words  let  fall 
in  my  hearing— not  even  addressed  to 
me— should  have  stirred  up  all  this  coil! 
It's  not  likely  to  do  any  good  either. 
Grenoble  may  live  for  twenty  years, 
and  pile  up  his  'centuries'  lllce  W.  G. 
Grace.  He  will  be  sending  for  me 
again  before  I  can  look  round,  to  make 
a  new  will,  and  bowl  out  poor  Tom. 
Gad!  I  wish  I  had  let  Tom  alone!  It 
is  two  o^clock  now,"  consulting  his 
watch,  ''and  I  ought  to  have  lunched 
at  one;  and  though  I  told  Grenobile  that 
it  was  no  matter,  when  he  was  sitting 
sipping  his  slops  in  his  comfortable 
armchair,  I  didn't  bargain  for  having 
to  go  without  food  until  an  hour  beyond 
my  usual  time.  What  did  I  do  it  for, 
I  say?"  proceeded  the  lawyer  .testily. 
''Because  I  am  an  old  fool,  and  Tom 
Hathaway's  hungry  face— there  he  is 
now  coming  out  of  a  tea  shop!"  sud- 
denly bending  forward,  as  his  hansom 
whirled  rapidly  along  the  Strand. 
"Had  a  roll  and  butter  for  his  luncheon, 
I  dare  say— and  some  coffee,  or  disgust- 
ing trash  of  that  kind!  No  wonder  he 
looks  white  and  thin!  Digestion  all 
gone  to  the  dogs,  I'll  be  bound.  Faith! 
Tom,  If  you  knew  what  I've  been  doing 
for  you  just  now,"  apostrophizing  the 
unconscious  pedestrian  who  hurried 
past,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd, 
"you'd  hold  your  shoulders  a  little 
straighter,  my  man!  But  it'll  all  come 
to  nothing— it'll  all  come  to  nothing," 
mused  Mr.  Herbert  Mapleson,  his  busy 
ndnd  nunin  at  work  on  contingencies 
and  probabilities.  "Tom's  little  legacy 
will  never  come  off,  I  shouldn't  mind 
betting  a  hundred  to  one.  Lucky  he 
doesn't  know  of  it!  'Blessed  are  they 
which  expect  nothing,  for  they  shall 
not  be  disappointed.'  "  And  dismissing 
the  subject  from  his  thoughts,  the  pros- 
perous man  of  business  settled  down 
to  other  matters,  which  demanded  the 
whole  of  his  time  and  attention  until 
tne  close  of  the  day. 

Nothing  was  further  from  his  antici- 
pations than  to  have  it  recalled  wiithiu 
the  week— almost,  as  he  declared  among 
his  colleagues,  before  the  ink  was  dry 
upon  the  parchment— by  the  swift 
development  of  his  old  friend's  com- 


plaint, ending  as  it  did  in  Mr.  Grenoble's 
decease  before  the  lapse  of  another 
month. 

"Bless  my  soul!  if  Tom  Hathaway 
hasn't  come  in  for  that  legacy  after  all! 
I— 'pon  my  word— I  little  thought  I  was 
doing  Tom  such  a  good  turn." 

It  was  not  perhaps  strictly  decorous, 
but  this  was,  as  a  fact,  Mr.  Mapleson's 
first  thought  on  receiving  the  intelli- 
gence. 

He  had  been  prepared  for  it.  The 
dootoirs  had  looked  serious  from  the  day 
on  which  a  change  set  in  and  new 
symptoms  appeared  (that  being,  as  we 
have  said,  very  shortly  after  the  inter- 
view above  narrated  took  place);  in 
consequence  our  legal  friend  had  had 
time  to  acclimatize  himself  to  the  idea, 
and  to  ponder  at  Intervals  over  the  con- 
tents of  the  will  which  he  had  so  re- 
cently drawn  up;  also  to  heave  an  easy 
sigh  now  and  agadn  on  the  altar  of 
friendship. 

But  he  had  never  known  Mr.  Grenoble 
intimately;  their  relations  had  always 
been  more  or  less  on  a  business  footing; 
and  he  knew  so  many  .people— met  so 
many  familiax  countenances  every  day 
—•had  such  innumerable  interests,  and 
sucb  a  cool  head  and  heart  wherewith 
to  meet  them— that  one  loss  in  the  largo 
circle  of  his  acquaintance— one,  more- 
over, which  did  not  enter  into  his 
daily  life-<x>uld  not  be  expected  to 
affect  him  deeply. 

Furthermore  there  was  a  *^blg  thing" 
on  the  Stock  Bxchange  which  inter- 
ested Mr.  Mapleson  very  keenly  indeed. 
He  could  not  quite  make  up  his  mind 
about  it;  it  might  be  that  he  was  losing 
a  chance;  on  the  other  hand  he  was 
disinclined  to  meddle  with  any  of  his 
investments,  and  (had  no  loose  money 
handy  at  the  momient.  He  was  almost 
worried  about  the  matter;  and  had 
nearly  decided  to  let  things  go,  and  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  cro wings  over  itheir 
luck  which  fortunate  speculators  kept 
pouring  into  his  ear,  when  the  post 
brought  him  a  large  fee  which  came  in 
a  manner  unexpectedly— that  Is  to  say, 
he  had  not  reckoned  upon  its  payment 
before  a  later  date.  He  took  the  cheque 
and  looked  at  it;  then  he  rang  the  belL 
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Within  half  an  hour  his  broker  on 
'Change  had  received  an  order.  This 
was  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Grenoble's 
demise. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  Mr. 
Mapleson  should  attend  the  funeral, 
which  followed  within  the  week;  and 
he  reflected  ithat  after  discharging  that 
unpleasant  duty— for  the  day  was 
bitterly  cold  and  raw,  and  the  long, 
slow  drive  to  Kensal  Green,  in  addition 
to  the  rest  of  the  ceremonial,  was  a 
detestable  prospect— he  should  at  least 
have  some  gratiflcation  in  the  two  legal 
communications  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  will,  which  would  fail  to  his  pen. 
One  of  these,  indeed,  he  dashed  off 
through  his  clerk  as  he  was  putting  on 
his  great  coat. 

**Poor  Tom  Hathaway  will  go  home 
a  trifle  warmer  this  wretched  evening 
if  he  carries  this  note  in  this  waistcoat 
pocketi"  reflected  he,  briskly  moving 
about  and  turning  over  papers  to  make 
sure  that  nothing  was  forgotten. 

"I  shan't  return  to  the  oflice,  Wil- 
liams," aloud  to  the  confidential  clerk. 
"It  wiH  be  late  before  I  get  back  from 
the  cemetery,  and  Mr.  Charles  Greno- 
ble may  wish  me  to  go  with  him  to  his 
house.  But  mind  that  I  get  all  notes 
and  letters  which  come  in  before  the 
oflice  closes,  as  soon  afterwards  as 
possible.  Bring  (them  to  me  yourself. 
And  if  Mr.  So-and-So  should  send  over 
(naming  his  broker)  go  and  see  him 
yourself;  teAl  him  where  I  am  gone, 
and  if  he  has  any  message  of  impor- 
tance, ask  him  either  to  wire  or  to  give 
you  a  note.  Prepare  the  draft  for  Mr. 
Charles  Grenoble,  and  bring  it  to  me 
to  sign.  I  don't  think  there  is  any- 
thing else;"  and  taking  up  his  hat  and 
gloves  the  speaker,  somewhat  ruefully, 
quitted  his  snug  chamber  and  prepared 
to  brave  the  raw  atmosphere  of  a 
November  afternoon. 

But  few  of  those  who  had  known  the 
late  Mr.  Grenoble  cared  to  do  the  same; 
and  it  appeared  that  on  the  return 
Journey  his  nephew  and  only  relation 
present  was  about  to  drive  alone  in  the 
mourning  coach  which  had  followed 
next  the  hearse  in  the  outward-bound 
procession,  when  on  a  sudden  Mr.  Ma- 
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pleson  took  a  resolution.  He  had  been 
somewhat  coldly  greeted  by  the  prin- 
cipal mourner,  for  whom  he  had 
neither  liking  nor  esteem— and  It  may 
be  added  that  he  had  merely  thrown 
in  the  suggestion  of  going  to  Mr. 
Charles  Grenoble's  house,  above  re- 
corded, as  an  excuse  for  not  returning 
to  the  City  rather  than  from  any  real 
intention  of  carrying  it  into  effect- 
but  it  occurred  to  him  now  that  it  might 
be  rather  an  amusing  experience  to  try 
the  effect  of  unbosoming  himself  re- 
garding the  wiU  he  had  drawn  up  a 
month  before,  when  alone  with  fhe 
principal  legatee. 

"Whatever  he  may  expect,  he  can't  be 
certain    of    anything,"     reflected    the 
lawyer  shrewdly,  "and  I  should  doubt 
if  he  even  has  any  great  expectations. 
There  was  no  love  lost  between  the 
two.    They  kept  aloof  from  each  other 
as  much  as  they  could,  and  snapped  and 
snarled  when  they  had  to  meet.    They 
were  as  like  as  two  peas— a  couple  of 
surly,  selflsh,  ill-conditioned  peas.    But 
'tis   ill   speaking   hard    words   of   the 
dead,"  hastily  covering  his  head  again, 
as  the  group  moved  away  from  the 
grave.    "I  oughtn't  to  have  been  think- 
ing  such    things   just   now,"    with   a 
twinge  of  remorse,  "and  perhaps  poor 
Charles  Grenoble,"  casting  a  glance  in 
the  latter's  direction,  "would  be  hurt 
and  affronted   if   he  knew.     He  may 
have  some  feeling,  for  all  that  atueco 
face.     Anyhow    he'll    look    sweet    for 
once,  when  he  hears  he  has  come  in  for 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds.    That's  a 
lubrication  adamant  itself  can't  resist 
He  might  even  give  me  some  of  the 
handling  of  it,"  and  Mr.  Mapleson  was 
presently  by  the  other's  side. 

"If  you  have  no  objection  I  shall  ride 
home  with  you?"  And  a  somewhat 
stiff  assent  having  been  signified,  the 
coach  started  with  its  two  occupants. 

"You  will  receive  a  foranal  communi- 
cation from  me  In  the  course  of  this 
evening,  Mr.  Grenoble."  ("May  as  well 
begin  at  once,"  cogitated  the  lawyer, 
feeling  that  the  sooner  the  ice  was 
broken  the  better.)  Then  he  emitted  a 
little  preliminary  cough,  and  straight- 
ened his  collar.    "I  dare  say  that  its 
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contents  will  be  no  surprise."  Here 
the  speaker  paused,  awaiting  some  sign 
of  interest.    None  oame. 

'^Being  the  late  Mr.  Grenoble's 
natural  heir"  —  (another  pause;  Mr. 
Charles  Grenoble  looked  straight  in 
front  of  Wm)— "you  are  of  course  pre- 
pared to  hear  that  he  has  made  a  will  in 
your  favor."    Still  no  response. 

("Won't  commit  himself,"  muttered 
Miapleson  internally.  "Undvil  brute, 
as  he  always  was!") 

"I  drew  it  up  a  month  ago,"  proceeded 
he  aloud,  "and  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
Inform  you— ("Hanged  if  I  am  pleased!" 
mental  comment)— "that  the  amount  of 
your  uncle's  capital  at  that  time  was  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  which  sum 
is  left  to  you  unconditionally.  Your 
uncle  was  worth  a  hundred  thousand 
odd,  I  should  say— for  there  was  a  trifle 
over,  how  much  I  don't  quite  know- 
bequeathed  to  another  and  more  distant 
relation." 

"To  whom?"  For  the  first  time  the 
fixed,  immovable  lips  parted;  but  the 
head  did  not  turn— no,  not  a  hair's 
breadth— towards  Mr.  Charles  Greno- 
ble's companion. 

'To  whom?  To  your  cousin,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hathaway.  Mr.  Hatha- 
way  " 

"I  have  no  interest  in  Mr.  Hathaway." 

"Ah,  indeed;  no  fiamlly  intercourse. 
Yes,  I  suppose  so;  I  understood  as 
much;  buit  Mr.  Grenoble  thought " 

A  wave  of  the  other's  hand  disposed 
of  Mr.  Grenoble's  thoughts. 

("What  on  earth— is  he  not  going  to 
say  anything  t   Was   there   ever  such 

a Confound  it!    I  wish  I  had  not 

let  myself  in  for  this!  Devil  take  him 
and  his  hundred  thousand!")  The 
lawyer's  temper  was  rising;  Mr.  Maple- 
son  was  not  a  man  to  be  treated  with 
indignity;  and  the  present  rebuff  was 
the  more  a/cutely  felt  in  that  he  had 
prepared  himself  for  something  alto- 
gether different. 

He  would  <have  had  no  objection  to  a 
passage  at  arms  with  Mr.  Charles 
Grenoble  at  any  time;  even  coldness 
and  sileiKe  could  have  had  their  tit-f or- 
tat  on  any  other  occasion.  But  to  have 
somewhat  genially  broached  a  subject, 


confident  of  its  favorable  reception^ 
one  which  should  have  obtained  at  least 
a  civil  hearing,  and  display  of  interest^ 
if  not  of  warmth— and  to  have  beeu 
snubbed  — yes,  actually  snubbed  — as 
though  he  had  made  an  officious  and 
altogether  superfiuous  communication* 
was  intolerable. 

He  drew  himself  upright  in  his 
corner,  vowing  inwardly  that  he  had 
learned  a  lesson  in  mankind.  Even  the 
acquisition  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  would  not  make  a  cur  less  a 
cur  for  a  single  fraction  of  a  minute, 
than  he  was  by  nature. 

Certes,  if  silence  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  he  would  not  again  essay  to- 
break  it.  He  too  could  look  gloomily 
out  of  his  window,  and  occupy  himself 
with  his  own  refiections. 

He  had  enough  to  think  about,  in  all 
conscience.  Perhaps  at  that  very  time- 
he  was  making  a  handsome  coup  on 
'Change,  one  which  should  bring  him 
in,  if  not  a  hundred  thousand,  at  any 
rate  what  would  be  a  very  solid  addi- 
tion to  his  already  fiourishing  income. 
He  would  be  pleased  enough  to  net  his- 
six  or  seven  thousand,  and  would  not 
be  above  owning  it.  Indeed,  he  frankly 
avowed  to  himself  that  the  telling  his. 
friends,  and  chuckling  over  his  good 
fortune  with  them,  would  be  the  "milk 
in  the  cocoanut"  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing. 

Mr.  Mapleson  was  not  an  avaricious 
man,  and  had  already  all  his  wants  sup- 
plied, together  with  a  future  comfort- 
aibly  provided  for.  But  it  was  his 
theory  that  no  man  of  sense  ever 
despised  wealth;  and  since  he  himself 
was  ready  to  acknowledge  this  opinion 
—to  proclaim  and  Justify  it,  if  need 
were— it  was  unendurable  in  his  eyes 
that  a  professed  money-grubber,  such 
as  he  had  always  held  Mr.  Charles 
Grenoble  to  be,  should  stroke  his  impas- 
sive face  and  stare  vacantly  from  the 
window,  affecting  indifference  to  the 
important  news  he  had  Just  heard. 
Worse  than  all,  that  he  should  have  the 
cool  audacity  to  imagine  that  any  one, 
least  of  all  his  clever  self,  could  be 
deceived  by  such  a  clumsy  piece  of 
acting. 
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As  soon  fts  decency  permitted,  he 
would  end  the  scene  and  escape  from 
the  thrall  of  such  companionship— 
never,  he  swore  to  himself,  to  be 
caught  in  such  a  trap  again— and  ac- 
cordingly hailed  a  passing  hansom,  the 
first  that  came  in  sight. 

"You    are    getting    out    here?"    Mr. 
Charles     Grenoble     involuntarily     ex- 
hibited   participation    in    the    other's 
relief;  then,  to  the  lawyer's  amazement, 
held  out  his  band  with  actual  and  undis- 
guised cordiality.    ''Stop  one  moment, 
Mr.   Mapleson,   before   you   get  out  I 
believe  I  ought  to  beg  your  pardon  for 
having  been  rude  to  you  just  now.    I 
am  afraid  you  must  have  thought  my 
conduct  somewhat  extraordinary,  but 
I  assure  you  it  was  not  intentional— 
that  is  to  say,  the  fact  is  I  am  so 
bothered  with  money  coming  in  from 
here  and  from  there,  and  from  goodness 
knows    wliere,    that    sometimes    In- 
putting his  hand  to  his  forehead— "the 
worry  otf  it  will  drive  me  distracted 
some  day,  I  believe!    I  was  Just  afraid 
of  what  my  uncle  would  do.    Of  course 
he  could  not  leave  it  to  any  one  else; 
that  would  have  been  highly  improper; 
and  I  can't  imagine  what  could  have 
put  it  into  his  head  to  throw  any  away 
upon     that    poor,     unfortunate    Tom 
Hathaway,   who  has  never  got  on  in 
anything  he  undertook,  has  never  been 
the  slightest  credit  to  the  family,  and 
has  not  been  taken  any  notice  of  by 
either  of  us  for  years  and  years.    To 
rake  him  up  now  is  a  sheer  piece  of 
folly,  and  will  lead  to  endless  compli- 
cations.   He  will  fancy  he  is  to  begin 
coming  to  our  houses,  and  will  be  ex- 
pecting invitations  and  so  forth— and 
this  when  he  has  been  kept  at  arm's 
length  all  his  life!    There  was  no  need 
to  have  disturbed  the  existing  state  of 
things— none  whatever.     I  must  own, 
Mr.  Mapleson,  that  for  a  moment  I  had 
a  sort  of  suspicion  that  it  was  you  who 
had  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  prompt 
my    uncle^'— (If   Mr.    Mapleson    expe- 
rienced   any    internal    sensations,    at 
least  he  did  not  betray  himself)— "and 
that    annoyed     me,"     proceeded     the 
speaker,  as  though  now  satisfied  he  had 
made   a    wrongful    accusation.     "The 


whole  thing  is  annoying;  but  I  must 
do  my  ibesit,"  heaving  a  sigh.  "I  must 
look  out  some  new  investments,  and  go 
through  those  the  funds  are  in  already. 
It  will  be  a  heap  of  trouble— endless 
trouble— and  that  just  when  I  was 
hoping  to  take  things  a  little  more 
easily.  My  doctor  says  that  if  I  don't 
take  care  and  give  myself  more  holiday, 
he  won't  answer  for  the  consequences. 
Locfe  at  my  poor  uncle!  And  I  have 
double,  treble  his  responsibilities.  I 
have  nearly  double  as  much  again  to 
manipulate;  it's  a  heavy  strain  upon  a 
man.  I  ask  you,  therefore,  to  excuse 
me,  Mr.  Mapleson,  if  in  the  first  fiush 
of  vexation,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
acquiesce  cordially  in  the  arrangement. 
I  hope  you  will  overlook  anything  that 
gave  you  offence,  and— and  I  shall 
communicate  with  you  later  on." 

"Now  how  much  of  that  was  genuine,, 
and  how  much  was  humbug?"  quoth 
Mapleson  to  himself,  trying  to  get  over 
his  first  surprise.  "There  was  some 
truth  in  it,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  sham. 
He  does  grudge  the  trouble;  but  he 
wouldn't  let  go  one  stiver  of  the  money 
—no,  not  even  Tom  Hathaway's  poor 
little  popgun  of  a  legacy  if  by  hook  or 
by  crook  he  could  have  collared  it 
too!" 

"Oh,  do,  Jenny,  not  heap  up  such  au 
enormous  fire,  and  knock  the  ashes 
about  all  over  the  place!" 

Jenny's  mamma  spoke  with  a  fretful 
intonation,  w*hich  was  obviously  for- 
eiign  to  her  nature  and  quickly  repented 
of.  "I  know  you  mean  well,  my  dear; 
and  it  is  nice  for  yx)ur  father  to  see  a 
bright  fire  and  a  clean  hearth  when  he 
comes  in— especially  on  a  night  like 
this,"  glancing  outside,  for  the  shutters 
were  not  yet  shut,  and  the  street  lamp 
opposite  the  window  revealed  the  raw, 
murky  atmosphere  and  reeking  damp  of 
a  November  evening— "but  there's  no 

need  to  waste " 

"I  didn't  mean  to  waste  at  all." 
Jenny,  a  tall  girl  of  fifteen,  plied  tongs 
and  shovel  vigorously.  "I  shan't  waste 
a  single  cinder;  they  shall  all  go  on  the 
top,"  protested  she,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word.    "But  I  know  poor  papa 
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will  come  in  coM  and  miserable,  and 
yon  always  itell  me  to  make  the  room 
look  comifortable  for  bim— to  cheer  him 
np  and  give  him  a  welcome.  I  thought 
you  liked  a  good  fire,"  in  aggrieved 
accents. 

"Yes— yes,  my  dear— yes,  of  course; 
I  am  not  'blaming  yon,  only  coals  are 
such  a  terrible  price;  here  is  an  enor- 
mous bill  Just  come  in;"  the  speaker 
sighed  and  glanced  at  a  paper  in  her 
hands.  "How  it  is  ever  to  be  paid,  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know!" 

"But  you  knew  it  had  to  come, 
mamma." 

*'I  knew;  but  I  hoped  to  get  some 
others  settled  first.  There  are  several 
that  I  have  been  keeping  back;  think- 
ing that,  as  this  was  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  your  flather  would  get  his 
salary  paid  and  I  could  ask  hdm  to  let 
me  have  the  money." 

"Well,  can't  you,  and  leave  the  coals 
for  a  little  longer?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can;  In  fact,  I  wiiwt"— 
again  the  speaker  sighed  and  looked 
dejectedly  round— "but  I  could  ^hardly 
bear  to  see  that  great  cart-load  at  the 
door  to-day,  Just  when  the  cook  was 
telling  me  that  she  must  have  the 
plumber  sent  for  to  the  kitchen  range, 
and  that  something  has  gone  wrong 
witii  the  tap  in  the  scullery  too." 

The  door  opened  and  another  daugh- 
ter entered. 

"What  a  comfort  to  see  a  decent  fire!" 
exclaimed  she,  popping  down  upon  a 
stool  in  front.  "I  am  so  cold  in  this 
thin  frock.  Mamma,  I  suppose  we  may 
send  for  patterns  of  warm  things  now, 
mayn't  we?  You  said  if  we  hung  on 
till  the  end  of  November  we  could  get 
our  winter  frocks  in  time  for  Christmas. 
And  I  have  been  thinking " 

"Do  you  suppose  you  really  must 
have  them?  There  are  so  many  of  you, 
if  we  once  begin;  and  now  that  skirts 
are  so  wide  they  take  such  yards  and 
yards  of  material " 

"I  was  going  to  say,"  said  Bertha, 
looking  thoughtfully  into  the  fire,  "that 
if  we  could  have  some  stuff  for  new 
blouses— some  really  good,  nice-looking, 
warm  material,  velveteen  or  cordu- 
roy- 
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"Corduroy  is  very  expensive,"  inter- 
polated her  mother. 

"It  would  be  nothing  compared  with 
the  expense  of  coats  and  skirts,  such  as 
other  girls  have.  And  we  might  man- 
age to  make  our  old  skirts  do  by  lining 
them  with  flannel  or  flannelette." 

*'0h,  Bertha,  mine  could  never  do." 
The  younger  and  less  considerate  Jenny 
rushed  into  the  arena  with  a  terrified 
protest.  "Mine  is  all  stained  and 
frayed,"  ciied  she,  exhibiting  here  and 
there  the  deficiencies  indicated. 

But  Bertha  was  resolute.  "It  could 
be  turned,"  said  she  decidedly.  "You 
could  help  to  do  it  yourself,  if  we  had 
some  one  in  to  make  the  blouses;  we 
could  easily  work  under  her  direction. 
But,  mamma,"  in  a  lower  voice,  "I  am 
afraid  the  little  ones  really  must  have 
some  new  under-clothing.  You  know 
how  Wynnie  has  'been  coughing  all  this 
week,  and  when  I  went  into  the  nursery 
this  morning,  Jane  told  me  she  did  not 
like  to  worry  you,  but  that  she  was  sure 
both  the  children  were  not  properly 
clothed  for  this  weather.  She  showed 
me  their  things " 

"TJiey  shall  have  what  they  require; 
I  shall  manage  it  somehow,"  said  Mrs. 
Hathaway  liurriedly;  "I  have  still  some- 
thing to  sell,"  involuntarily  turning 
round  the  diamond  ring  upon  her 
finger.  "Bertha— Jenny— not  a  word  to 
your  father^nor  to  the  boys— nor  any 
one.  At  least  we  can  spare  them  this. 
And  if  I  should  get  enough,"  looking 
fondly  at  her  sole  ornament,  "for  yon, 
my  poor  dears,  to  have ^" 

"Never  mind  im."  Bertha  came  and 
threw  herself  across  her  mother's 
knees.  "We  can  do  very  well.  I  didn't 
know  it  was  as  bad  as  that,  mamma: 
only  the  poor  children ^" 

••Yes,  yes;  you  were  quite  right  to  tell 
me  about  them.  If  I  were  able  to  go 
into  the  nursery  myself!  But  no  one 
must  think  of  keeping  things  back  from 
me  because  of  my  being  an  Invalid. 
It  would  make  me  worse— far  worse— 
than  anything  else,  to  know  that  others 
were  suffering  from  my  neglect*' 

••Neglect!  You  did  everything  in  the 
world  for  us  as  long  as  you  could,"  said 
Bertha  in  a  choking  voice,  whilst  Jenny, 
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subdued,  also  leant  tearfully  against 
her  mother's  chair.  "Ton  worked  and 
slaved  for  us,"  continued  the  elder  girl, 
with  breath  coming  and  going  fast, 
"sitting  up  at  nights,  and  staying  at 
home  all  the  fine  summer  daya,  and 
never  taking  a  holiday,  and  always  pre- 
tending that  you  were  so  well  and 
strong,  until  you  could  pretend  no 
longer " 

"Huflh!  hush!  There  ia  your  father 
at  the  gate."  Mrs.  Hathaway,  who  bad 
been  i^etumlng  tenderly  the  kisses 
pressed  upon  her  cheek,  suddenly 
started  upright,  and  dashed  the  moist- 
ure from  her  eyes.  *'He  must  not  find 
us  like  this,"  said  she  briskly.  "There 
is  little  enough  in  his  own  life  to  cheer 
and  encourage  him;  and  if  he  finds  us 
doMon  it  will  depress  him  the  more,  and 
unfit  him  for  doing  the  work  he  has  to 
do.  He  often  has  a  headache  wlien  he 
comes  in.  That's  right.  Bertha,  go  out 
and  meet  him;  and  Jenny,  dear,  try  not 
to  bring  forward  unpleasant  subjects; 
you  know  what  I  mean.  Tou  have  not 
quite  Bertha's  tact,  though  I  know  your 
dear,  warm  heart  would  not  for  the 
world  give  any  one  pain. 

"But,  mamma,  ia  there  any  use  in 
shirking?" 

Mrs.  Hathaway  held  up  a  warning 
finger,  for  the  tones  of  a  ahriil,  young 
voice  were  somewhat  too  penetrating, 
and  the  front  door  had  now  admitted 
the  master  of  the  househc^d. 

Then  the  mother  replied  in  a  firm, 
steady  under^tone,  **There  is  no  use  in 
'shirking,'— but  neither  is  there  any  use 
in  discussions  which  cannot  further  the 
object  in  view.  When  there  is  anything 
to  be  d(met  it  would  be  foolish  and 
cowardly,  it  would  be  wrong,  to  shrink 
from  speaking  out  and  taking  counsel 
together;  but  merely  to  bewail  our 
poverty,  and  indulge  in  useless  aspira- 
tions and  enumerations  of  things  we 
need  which  we  cannot  get,  and  must 
learn  to  do  without,  is  but  waste  of 
breath,  and  worse.  By  overshadowing 
our  spirits,  and  turning  our  thoughts 
downwards  Instead  of  upwards,  this 
kind  of  talk  interferes  with  our  going 
through  our  daily  work  diligently,  and 
meeting  our  troubles  cheerfully.    Now, 


run  out  and  see  what  they  are  waiting 
in  the  hall  for,"  proceeded  the  invalid, 
in  a  lighter  tone;  for  Mrs.  Hathaway 
was,  for  the  time  being,  chained  to  the 
little  hard  couch  which  did  duty  for  a 
sofa  in  her  small,  plainly  furnished 
drawing-room. 

Mr&  Hathaway  was  one  who  prac- 
tised what  she  preached,  and  in  the  few 
moments  which  elapsed  ere  figures 
were  again  seen  in  the  doorway  she 
had  gathered  strength  from  no  un- 
familiar Source,  and  composed  her 
features  to  their  usual  gentle  air  of 
serenity  and  welcome. 

She  had  made  up  her  mind,  that  the 
day  had  dragged  as  Iieavily  with  her 
husband  as  with  herself. 

It  had  been  an  especially  trying  one 
from  various  points  of  view  in  the 
humble  household.  We  have  had  a 
glhnpse  of  its  culminating  scene;  and 
there  had  been  divers  lesser  annoyances 
to  contend  with,  some  of  one  sort,  some 
of  another;  while,  through  all,  there  had 
grated  harshly  on  the  sensitive  nerves 
of  the  poor  prisoner,  who  could  never 
escape  out  of  hearing,  the  scrunching 
and  snorting  of  a  loathsome  steam 
roller,  which  ground  endlessly  up  and 
down  over  the  newly  repaired  suburban 
road  in  front. 

Bven  her  gentle  soul  had  been  stung 
to  Irritation  at  last,  as  we  know,  and 
the  goodly  hotbed  of  coals  with  which 
the  small  apartment  was  now  glowing 
had  nearly  had  their  flames  quenched 
by  her  at  the  outset. 

That  had  passed,  and  she  was  now 
glad  they  were  there;  glad  that  her  poor 
husband,  coming  in  weary  and  chilled 
—too  often  downcast  and  dispirited 
also But  how  was  this? 

It  was  certainly  no  downcast,  dis- 
pirited countenance  which  met  her 
timorous,  faintly  investigating  smile. 
It  was  a  voice  most  unlike  her  poor 
Tom's  usually  subdued  tones  — poor 
fellow!  he  had  almost  forgotten  how  to 
speak  Jovially— which  responded  to  her 
wifely  inquiries.  It  was  a  brisk,  alert, 
upright  little  grey-headed  man  who 
stepped  into  the  room,  and  who  laugh- 
ingly threw  off  a  couple  of  excited  girls 
eagerly  clamoring  for  the  problem  to 
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be  unravelled,  and  the  secret,  whose 
existence  had  been  admitted,  to  be  dis- 
closed In  the  hearing  of  all. 

"You  shall  hear  It,  sure  enough." 
The  father  and  husband  bent  over  the 
sofa  for  the  never-falling  embrace. 
"Jenny,  love"— In  Ms  excitement  the  old 
name,  which  had  of  late  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  younger  proprietor,  rose 
to  Mr.  Hatha  way's  lips;  and  Jie  stroked 
fondly  the  head  that  had  once  been  as 
glossy  and  golden  as  the  other  Jenny's 
was  now— **I  have  brought  home  a 
medicine  that  will  go  far  to  cure  thy 
ailment,  poor  wlfle,"  and  the  speaker 
sat  down  beside  the  couoh,  and  held  out 
his  other  hand  to  the  two  Impatient 
ones  standing  by. 

At  the  same  moment  a  boy  burst  In, 
laden  with  schoolbooks.  Quick  as 
thought,  Bertha  had  turned  round  with 
an  imperative  sign,  and  opened  her 
mouth  to  bid  the  intruder  retire,  when, 
"No,  no,"  cried  her  father,  beckoning 
Charlie  also  within  the  circle;  "come 
In,  my  boy,  come  In.  I've  got  a  bit  of 
good  news  to  tell,  and  you  shall  hear 
it  with  the  rest."  Then  he  paused  and 
looked  solemnly,  yet  with  radiance 
shining  in  his  eyes,  at  each  in  turn. 
"A  wonderful  thing  has  happened,"  he 
said,  "a  most  extraordinary  and— and 
wonderful  thing.  I  have  been  left  a 
legacy  of  a  thousand  pounds!" 


"There  seems  no  end  to  what  it  will 
do,"  cried  Bertha  over  and  over  again. 

Twenty-four  hours  had  passed,  and 
each  had  been  filled  with  Its  own 
measure  of  joyful  communings  and  glad 
anticipations. 

"Mamma,  to  think  how  nearly  you 
had  lost  thatr  continued  the  affection- 
ate igirl,  touching  the  beautiful  ring, 
whose  diamonds  seemed  to  emit  a  new 
effulgence— as  Indeed  they  did,  for 
nothing  would  serve  the  enthusiastic 
Jenny  but  to  clean  and  brighten  them 
afresh  in  ihonor  of  the  occasion.  "Oh, 
mamma,  perhaps  only  another  day,  and 
it  would  have  gone!  The  one  Jewel  you 
possess  in  the  world!  And  what  we  all 
know  you  value  besides,  because  of  so 
many  associations.    Well  now,  I  have 


made  out  the  list  of  bills,"  and 
with  tenfold  the  importance  of  a  iudge 
Bertha  spread  her  papers,  pencil  in 
hand,  '^nd  we  will  pay  every  one  of 
them  first  of  all.  They  don't  amount 
to  much  In  the  light  of  a  thousand 
pounds,"  continued  she  joyously,  "al- 
though they  seemed  so  overwhelming 
when  we  had  only  poor  papa's  salary 
to  go  upon,  and  they  were  to  be  scrimped 
one  by  one  out  of  every  month  as  it 
came  in.  Perhaps  we  may  not  even 
need  to  touch  the  thousand  at  all  for 
the  bills;  as  Mr.  Mapleson  wrote  that 
there  was  a  thousand  'odd,'  and  that 
*odd'  may  quite  likely  cover  the  bills, 
papa  thinks.  And  then  we  may  use  a 
hundred,  may  we  not,  in  getting  put 
to  rights  altogether?  The  house  really 
wants  it  dreadfully ^" 

"Indeed  it  does."  But  Mrs.  Hatha- 
way's  aicquiescence  was  rather  one  of 
pleased  anticipation  than  of  regret  "It 
ought  to  have  been  painted  from  top  to 
bottom  last  year.  And  had  it  not  been 
our  own  we  should  have  been  forced  to 
do  it;  no  landlord  would  have  let  us  off. 
We  thought  that  was  the  one  good 
thing  about  our  having  bought  this  poor 
little  house  and  mortgaged  it  so  heavily. 
We  shall  pay  off  the  mortgage  now,*' 
and  «he  looked  round  with  the  air  of  a 
proud  proprietor.  "You  must  remem* 
ber,  children,  that  we  shall  not  receive 
Mr.  Grenoble's  legacy  at  once;  and 
though  your  father  will  have  no 
difliculty  in  getting  an  advance  on  the 
security  of  Mr.  Mapleson's  letter.  It 
will  only  be  a  few  hundreds.  8till  a 
few  hundreds,  and  the  rest  to  follow 
shortly!"— and  her  eyes  shone. 

"I  was  thinking  >we  really  ought  to 
have  a  little  household  linen,"  medi- 
tated Bertha  aloud,  '^he  towels  are  so 
very  thin,  and  there  are  hardly  enough 
to  go  round " 

"And  the  water  cans  are  in  a  de- 
plorable state,"  assented  her  mother. 

"And,  oh,  mamma,  can't  we  have  the 
piano  tuned?"  It  was  Jenny's  turn 
next.  "The  tuner  has  not  been  here 
since  April." 

"You  may  send  for  »hlm  at  once;"  Mrs. 
Hathaway  nodded  cheerfully.  "And 
poor  Charlie's  bed,   I  will  have  that 
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mended.  The  poor  boy  never  com- 
plains, tout  it  must  have  been  very  un- 
comfortable.   And  the  lock  of  bis  door 

Is  broken Oh,  there  is  your  father's 

voice  outside!"  All  paused  to  listen. 
"He  has  brought  «ome  one  home  with 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Hathaway  with  a  fresh 
smile.  "He  used  o(ften  to  bring  a  friend 
home  ini  this  easy  way  when  we  were 
first  married;  but  it  is  so  long  since  we 
have  had  anythfing  to  offer.  That's 
right,  Bertha,  make  a  blaze,"  and  she 
drew  herself  up  on  the  couch,  and 
arranged  the  coverlet  oyer  her  feet  to 
prepare  for  company. 

She  was  hardly  prepared,  however,  for 
the  visitor  who  was  ushered  in.  Al- 
though she  knew  Mr.  Mapleson,  she  had 
not  seen  him  hitherto  within  the  walls 
of  her  own  modest  dwelling.  Here 
also  was  a  new  departure. 

''Mr.  Mapleson  was  good  enough  to 
say  he  would  come  down  with  me  and 
call  upon  you  this  evening,  my  dear." 
It  was  natural  that  the  speaker's 
accents  should  have  in  them  a  certain 
formality  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger, 
but  It  did  not  escape  the  wife's  ear  that 
there  was  also  a  nervous  intonation  and 
something  of  the  well-known  shadow 
on  her  husband's  brow.  He  now  pro- 
ceeded. 

"Mr.  Mapleson  wished  to  consult  with 
us  both  on  a  little  matter  of  busi- 
ness  " 

"An  investment  for  the  legacy  left 
you  by  the  terms  of  Mr.  Grenoble's 
will;"  the  lawyer  took  up  the  thread, 
and  seated  himself  with  a  courteous 
inclination  towards  the  young  lady  who 
had  hastened  to  place  a  chair. 

"An  investment?"  Mrs.  Hathaway 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  with 
feminine  appeal  for  enlightenment. 

"iMy  wife  does  not  understand  much 
about  such  things;  neither,  to  tell  the 
truth,  do  I."  Mr.  Hathaway  forced  a 
little  laugh,  which  had  not  a  genuine 
ring.  "We  did  not  quite  understand, 
did  we,  my  dear?  that  this  money  which 
our  cousin  has  been  kind  enough  to 
leave  us,  has  to  be  invested— will  re- 
main in  Mr.  Mapleson's  charge,  to  be 
Invested  for  us— so  we  shall  get  the 
interest    instead    of   the    capital.     Of 


course  it's  all  right;  no  doubt  it  is  better 
so;  it  will  last  longer,  and- 
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But  perhaps  it  is  a  little  disappoint- 
ment?" The  visitor  looked  keenly 
round.  "I  dare  say  the  ladies  have 
already  spent  in  imagination " 

"That's  it;  just  so."  The  girls'  father 
made  a  hasty  ^movement,  as  though  to 
intervene  between  their  faces  and  the 
guest.  "I  was  a  little  over-hasty  in 
telling  them;  and  they  had  been  reckon- 
ing up,  as  young  people  will— but  of 
course  we  understand,"  and  the  poor 
little  man  made  a  dignified  movement 
I  and  straightened  himself  upon  the 
hearthrug. 

"Yes,  we  understand."  The  voice 
from  the  sofa  was  low  and  soft,  but  no 
tremor  was  audible.  ("A  woman  who 
would  back  up  her  husband  in  any- 
thing," decided  Mr.  Mapleson  within 
himself.)  **We  are  greatly  obliged  to 
you  for  taking  this  trouble,"  continued 
the  speaker  steadily,  "and  shall  be  very 
glad  of  any  help  you  can  give  us." 

Mr.  Mapleson  produced  some  pa- 
pers from  his  pocket.  As  he  did  so 
he  heard  a  husky  whisper  behind  his 
chair. 

"Are  we  not  to  get  any  of  it  now. 
Bertha?  And  looking  up  at  the  same 
moment  the  quick-witted  lawyer  per- 
ceived a  spasm  upon  the  father's  face, 
and  noted  that  the  mother  had  averted 
hers. 

When  they  spoke,  however,  no  one 
would  have  guessed  the  effort  which 
shaped  the  syllables  of  calm  propriety 
which  fell  from  the  elders'  lips.  The 
papers  were  passed  from  one  to  the 
other.  Mr.  Mapleson's  proposals  were 
hearkened  to  with  deference;  Ms  advice 
was  taken,  and  himself  empowered  to 
act  in  all  respects  according  to  his 
own  Judgment. 

Still  he  did  not  go;  he  seemed  unwill- 
ing to  go.  He  entered  into  a  discussion 
about  the  merits,  or  demerits,  of  the 
neighborhood;  his  eye  wandered  round 
and  round  the  little  room,  taking  in— 
or  at  least  so  poor  Bertha  fancied— the 
shabby,  darned  curtains  and  broken 
window-cord;  and  though  there  was 
more  than  one  prolonged  pause,  it  was 
not  until  all  bad  begun  to  feel  the  strain 
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almost  beyond  their  powers  to  bear, 
that  he  at  length  rose. 

"You  won't  stay  to  dine  with  usV" 
said  Mr.  Hathaway  faintly.  He  knew 
there  would  'be  a  good  dinner^the  din- 
ner which  had  been  ordered  to  celebrate 
the  family  festival  — and  hospitality 
prompted  the  invitation,  even  while  a 
sick  sinking  at  the  heart  almost  forbade 
its  utterance. 

All  the  glorious  news  of  yesterday 
seemed  to  (have  turned  to  a  mirage.  It 
was  true  that  forty  pounds  a  year, 
which  Mr.  Mapleson  considered  would 
be  the  probable  interest  of  the  sum 
bequeathed,  meant  a  pleasing  addition 
to  his  annual  Income.  But  compared 
with  a  thousand  pounds  down! 

The  "odd"  too  had  ifaded  out  of  sight. 
It  had  only  amounted  to  a  trifle,  and 
had  been  used  for  expenses.  He  was 
longing  to  be  rid  of  another  presence, 
yet  shrank  from  the  moment  when  he 
and  his  should  be  again  alone.  How 
happily  had  he  gone  forth  that  morn- 
ing! How  smoothly  had  the  wheels  of 
life  rolled  throughout  the  day!  And 
how  confidently  had  he  awaited  the 
glad  bustle  of  his  return! 

It  had  been  agreed  that  a  family  con- 
clave was  to  be  held,  and  pros  and  cons 
discussed.  He  could  scarcely  bear  to 
mark  the  quietude  of  the  little  chamber 
now. 

"Just  step  with  me  a  moment  outside, 
will  you?"  said  Mr.  Mapleson. 

"But,  my  dear  sir,  I— I,  really— I  am 
so  bewildered!  This  munificence— this 
extraordinary,  unparalleled  good  for- 
tune!" Poor  Tom  Hathaway  shook  all 
over,  and  a  narrow  slip  of  paper  in  his 
hand  wriggled  in  the  lamplight.  "It  is 
incredible " 

"Not  at  all  Incredible."  A  hearty 
hand  patted  him  on  the  shoulder.  *'Tou 
think  me  a  cold-blooded  individual, 
Hathaway;  and  I  dare  say  wouldn't 

give  me  credit  for but  even  a  selfish 

old  bachelor  may  sometimes  enjoy 
giving  a  pleasant  surprise.  I  didn*t 
come  all  this  way  out  to  shed  gloom  and 
disappointment  in  a  place  that,  to  tell 
the  truth,  looks  dismal  enough  without 
the  need  of  anything  additional,"  with 


an  involuntary  glance  of  disparagement 
at  the  sodden  road  and  monotonous 
frontage. 

("God  bless  my  soul!  How  can 
people  live  in  sudbi  a  locality?"  mut- 
tered Mapleson  to  himself.) 

Then  he  continued  his  cheerful  strain 
aloud.  "Let  me  explain.  I  meant  to 
have  my  little  joke— to  tease  your  wife 
and  daughters  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  to  produce  this  cheque  and  make 
them  jump.  But  somehow  I  couldn't 
do  it.  There  was  that  in  your  wife's 
face-^nd  those  poor  girls!  Well,  well» 
forgive  my  seeing  below  the  surface, 
Hathaway;  we  lawyers  can't  help  pry- 
ing, you  know;  and  even  your  mask  of 
cheerful  acquiescence  didn't  take  me  in. 
It  was  a  disappointment,  eh?  I  had 
guessed  as  much,  but  I  didn't  know  how 
much  until— never  mind  when.  It 
made  me  feel  queer,  I  can  tell  you. 
Now,  my  good  sir,  do  you  understand 
that  this,"  tapping  the  cheque,  "is  your 
own  earned  money— ("at  least  if  it  can 
be  called  'earned,* "  BOtto  vwie),  "Any- 
how, it's  made  honestly,— and  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  beyond  the  fact 
that  I  was  the  medium  of  making  it  for 
yoa  Are  you  listening?  I  don't  sup- 
pose you  are,"  jogging  his  dumb  com- 
panion playfully  by  the  elbow.  "But 
still,  as  you  have  got  to  tell  others,  you 
may  as  well  let  me  tell  you  once  again. 
On  the  day  of  Mr.  Grenoble's  death, 
when  I  knew  you  would  come  in  for 
this  small  legacy— small  as  compared 
with  what  he  left  his  other  relation, 
that  grumbling  curmudgeon  Charles— 
the  Stock  Exchange  was  'humming* 
with  African  shares.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  have  a  fling  on  your  account; 
and  if  it  turned  up  trumps,  well  and 
good;  if  not,  I  guaranteed  in  my  own 
mind  to  make  good  the  loss.  I  had  just 
done  uncommonly  well  for  myself  In 
the  same  line,  and  could  afford  it.  That 
was  a  week  ago,  and  the  result  of  the 
week  is  that  your  thousand  has  made 
flve!  I  retain  the  original  sum,  to  be 
invested  according  to  Mr.  Grenoble's 
wishes— which  I  explained  just  now 
to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Hathaway— and 
for  the  other  four  thousand  you  hold 
the  cheque  in  your  hands.    It  is  yours 
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absolutely— and  you  can  make  ducks 
and  drakes  with  it  as  soon  as  you  like. 
Eh?  Oh,  never  mind.  No  thanks. 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  fellow;  Qod 
bless  you/'  and  with  a  parting  grip  of 
the  hand  the  speaker  yanished  in  the 
darkness. 

Nor  did  the  worthy  Mapleson*s  kind- 
ness end  here.  He  had  received  an  im» 
pression  from  the  visit  never  to  be 
effaced.  He  took  an  ever-increasing 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  family  he 
had  befriended.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  schoolboy  Charlie  was  received  into 
his  office;  and  one  fine  day  when  his 
nephew  and  heir,  Herbert  Mapleson, 
came  and  stood  before  him  bristling 
with  resolution  and  defiance,  to  an- 
nounce that  he  had  offered  his  hand  and 
heart  to  Bertha  Hathaway,  and  that 
neither  his  people  nor  hers  should  put 
a  spoke  in  his  wheel,  for  marry  her  he 
would,  etc.,  etc.,  with  all  the  usual 
variations— all  the  formidable  uncle  did 
was  to  hear  him  to  the  end,  and  then 
say,  with  a  f»mile  which  he  could  not 
for  the  life  of  him  make  sarcastic, 
"Bless  my  soul!  young  man,  do  you 
think  because  peo(>le  wear  spectacles 
that  they  can't  see  an  inch  beyond  their 
noses?  There;  get  me  my  hat;  and  we 
will  go  off  together  to  call  upon  my 
future  niece.  I  am  not  such  a  fool, 
Herbert  Mapleson,  but  I  can  still  ad- 
mire a  pretty  girl,  and  a  good  girl,  when 
I  see  one.  I  »hall  have  to  make  another 
fling  one  of  these  days  on  Tom's  ac- 
count," he  cogitated.  "It  all  came  of 
that  queer  little  legacy  of  his." 

L.  B.  Walfobd. 


From  The  ComhiU  Magaslna. 
THE  FINANCIAL  BOOM  OF  THE  LAST 
CENTUBT. 

The  present  phenomenal  activity  on 
the  Stock  Exchange— the  great  gold 
gamble,  as  an  unkind  one  has  called  it— 
when  millions  of  money  have  been 
within  the  past  few  months  invested  in 
South  African  and  West  Ausitrallan 
mining  shares,  when,  as  the  report 
goes,  an  ex-strolllng  player  has  added 
one  more  to  his  millions  before  break- 


fast time,  and  to  be  a  friend  of  the 
chief  actors  has  been  worth  a  com- 
petency, is  not,  in  some  ways,  without 
a  parallel,  though  it  must  be  sought 
in  the  last  century,  and  its  disastrous 
results  were  such  as,  it  is  to  be  trusted, 
will  be  spared  the  present-day  invest- 
ors. 

The  voyages  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  others  in  **good  Queen  Bess's"  and 
succeeding  reigns  seem  to  have  begot 
an  ardent  spirit  of  trading  and  coloniza- 
tion, and  to  have  turned  the  thoughts  of 
all  to  dreams  of  wealth  beyond  the  seas. 
Afl  early  as  1685  the  bill  of  the  Scotch 
Parliament  to  carry  out  a  scheme  for 
the  planting  of  colonies  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  to  trade  with  the  two  Indies 
created  such  enthusiasm  that  half  of 
the  entire  circulating  medium  in  Scot- 
land was  invested  in  the  stock.  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  glowing  words  bring 
this  rush  for  gold  graphically  before  the 
eyes.  "Many  subscribed  their  all; 
maidens  threw  in  their  portions,  and 
widows  whatever  sums  they  could 
raise  upon  their  dower,  to  be  repaid  a 
hundredfold  by  the  golden  shower 
which  was  to  descend  upon  thu 
subscribers." 

Their  neighbors  across  the  border 
were  no  less  captivated  by  the  reports 
of  the  wealth  of  Spanish  America;  and 
Robert  Harley,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Oxford,  who  came  into  power  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  head  of 
the  government  in  1710,  formed  the  idea 
of  tapping  the  supposed  fabulous  re- 
sources of  the  Southern  Seas,  and  in 
this  way  paying  off  the  national  debt, 
which  had  only  been  created  in  the 
previous  reign,  and,  largely  from  its 
novelty,  was  regarded  as  particularly 
burdensome.  With  these  objects  In 
view  the  South  Sea  Ck)mpany  was 
formed,  and  a  number  of  eminent  mer- 
chants took  over  the  burden  of  the 
floating  national  debt,  then  amounting 
to  nearly  ten  millions.  The  govern- 
ment promised  interest  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  cent.,  to  ^be  obtained  from  cer- 
tain import  duties  which  were  rendered 
permanent,  and  the  company  was 
granted  the  monopoly  of  trade  to  the 
Spanish    coasts    of    America.     These 
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privileges,  however,  were  anticipatory, 
and  were  never  fully  realized.  The 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  only  won 
from  Spain  the  right  to  engage  in  the 
negro  slave  trade,  to  found  a  few 
factories,  and  to  trade  with  the  Ameri- 
can coast  by  means  of  one  ship 
annually,  and  these  concessions  natu- 
rally came  to  an  end  when  we  soon 
afterwards  engaged  in  war  again  with 
Spain. 

The  company,  however,  flourished 
exceedingly.  In  the  session  of  1714  an 
act  was  passed  to  enable  the  Bank  of 
England  and  others  to  lend  money  upon 
South  Sea  stock;  and  in  the  succeeding 
year  another  act  followed  for  enlarging 
the  capital  stock  and  yearly  fund  of  the 
company,  and  so  obtaining  for  public 
use  a  sum  of  822,0002.,  and  for  raising 
169,000{.  by  the  sale  of  annuities. 

Further  assistance  to  the  nation  was 
proposed  by  the  company  in  a  resolu- 
tion of  May  15,  1717,  to  lend  the  State 
two  millions  at  five  per  cent,  for  paying 
off  the  lotteries  of  1711  and  1712.  The 
bank  at  the  same  time  came  forward 
with  a  beneficial  offer  of  two  and  a  half 
millions  at  a  like  percentage  for  redeem- 
ing funds  and  exchequer  bills  carrying 
a  higher  rate  of  interest.  These  offers 
were  accepted,  and  an  act  was  passed 
for  redeeming  the  yearly  fund  of  the 
South  Sea  Ck>mpany  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  cent,  and  paying  on  the  whole  of  the 
now  increased  amount  borrowed  five 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  good  services  of  the  company 
were  again  accepted  when,  in  the 
session  of  1710,  the  royal  assent  was 
given  to  an  act  for  redeeming  the  fund 
appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the 
lottery  tickets  of  171Q  by  a  voluntary 
subscription  of  the  proprietors  into  the 
stock  of  the  South  Sea  Company. 

The  company  had  up  to  this  time 
been  conducted  with  honesty  and  suc- 
cess, and  had  been  worked  largely  with 
a  view  to  .performing  good  services  to 
the  public  purse.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
was  made  a  governor  in  1715,  and  three 
years  later  the  king  (George  I.)  himself 
accepted  a  place  on  the  governing  body. 
But  the  remainder  of  the  history  of  the 
company  is  a  deplorable  tale  of  dis- 


honesty and  deception  and  of  shameless 
behavior  of  men  in  high  positions. 

One  of  the  directors,  Sir  John  Blunt, 
who  had  been  a  scrivener,  a  man  of 
greater  ability  than  character,  sug- 
gested to  the  company  to  make  an  offer 
to  take  over  the  whole  of  the  nation's 
debt,  amounting  to  thirty  millions,  on 
being  guaranteed  five  percent,  for  seven 
and  a  half  years  and  griven  certain 
additional  trading  privileges.  This 
proposal  was  also  further  baited  to 
catch  the  government  and  the  people 
by  agreeing  to  accept  a  reduction  of  one 
per  cent,  interest  after  the  lapse  of  that 
period  or  to  allow  the  State  to  redeem 
its  debt.  The  offer  gave  the  company 
such  a  position  that  the  bank  itself  saw 
a  dangerous  rival  In  the  field,  and  felt 
called  upon  to  make  an  offer  to  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  same  time 
(January  27,  1720)  of  a  scheme  for  dis- 
charging the  national  obligations. 

The  proposals  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, however,  were  regarded  by  the 
Commons  as  the  more  attractive,  and  it 
was  resolved  in  the  House  that  they 
should  be  accepted  (February  1).  The 
annuitants  were  given  the  option  of  re- 
taining their  securities,  but  the  affairs 
of  the  company  appeared  to  be  so 
promising  that  most  made  an  imme- 
diate exohange  for  South  Sea  stock. 

The  South  Sea  Bill,  passed  in  April, 
empowered  the  company  to  increase  its 
capital,  and  when  the  directors  called 
for  subscriptions  the  money  came  in 
by  millions.  Every  effort  was  made  by 
the  company  to  inflame  the  public  mind. 
The  rumor  was  spread  that  Gibraltar 
and  Port  Mahon  were  to  be  exchanged 
for  a  part  of  Peru.  In  this  way  the 
whole  nation  fell  under  the  spell  of 
speculation,  and  became  stock-jobbers. 
All  kinds  of  projects  sprang  up  and 
were  foolishly  accorded  support;  many 
for  objects  that  In  calmer  times  would 
have  been  recognized  immediately  as 
impossible,  such  as  a  wheel  for  per- 
petual motion.  «Many  of  these  schemes 
were  the  plainest  of  daylight  robberies, 
and  on  June  11  a  proclamation  was 
published  that  all  new  projects  or 
bubbles— the  word  had  now  come  out— 
the  number  of  which  was  then  about 
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a  hundred,  should  be  deemed  common 
nuisances,  and  that  any  broker  dealing 
in  them  should  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  5Q0Z.  It  was  computed  at  this. time 
that  a  million  and  a  half  of  money  was 
won  and  lost  by  these  transi>arent 
swindles. 

The  South  Sea  scheme,  however,  'held 
on  its  way  and  daily  increased  in 
public  favor.  At  the  passing  of  the 
South  Sea  Act  the  company's  stock  rose 
to  340.  A  few  days  afterwards  a  sub- 
scription was  issued  at  300.  On  the 
same  day  (April  12)  the  royal  assent 
was  given  to  a  loan  of  a  million  to  the 
company.  On  the  28th  of  the  same 
month  another  subscription  was 
opened  at  400.  The  stock  was  worth 
500  on  May  20,  and  was  selling  at  890 
on  June  2. 

The  thorough  and  complete  way  in 
which  all  classes  were  deceived  can  be 
Judged  from  a  speech  of  the  king  to 
Parliament  on  June  11,  when  he 
thanked  the  Commons  for  the  good 
foundation  they  had  prepared  for  the 
payment  of  the  national  debts  and  the 
discharge  of  a  great  part  of  them  with- 
out the  least  violation  of  public  faith. 

The  king  went  abroad  to  his  domin- 
ions in  Germany  four  days  later,  and 
many  of  those  who  accompanied  him 
withdrew  their  money,  and  the  stocks 
sunk  considerably;  but  the  directors 
came  to  the  rescue  by  offering  prodig- 
ious dividends  and  other  benefits,  and 
so  managed  to  raise  it  again,  and  even 
advanced  it  to  its  maximum  price  of 
1.000,  and  held  it  up  during  the  whole 
of  July  between  900  and  1,000. 

During  this  time  of  the  greatest  boom 
the  proclamation  against  bubbles  had 
no  effect,  and  innumerable  bogus  com- 
panies with  foolish  ideas  were  being 
placed  on  the  market,  so  that*  it  was 
found  necessary  to  issue  an  order  of 
council  (July  12)  for  dismissing  seven- 
teen petitions  that  lay  before  the  Privy 
Council  for  patents  to  raise  stocks  for 
various  purposes,  for  the  exploiting  of 
which  many  had  been  drawn  in  to  part 
with  their  money,  on  the  pretence  that 
their  petitions  would  be  granted.  This 
ruined  the  several  projects  for  carrying 
on  the  fishing  trade,  insurance  against 


fire,  manufacturing  sail-cloth,  curing 
tobacco  for  snuff,  and  others.  The 
sums  proposed  to  be  raised  by  other 
bubbles  afloat  at  this  time  did  not 
amount  to  less  than  three  hundred  mil- 
lions sterling.  The  lords  Justices  gave 
orders  on  August  15  to  the  attorney- 
general  to  issue  writs  against  the  York 
Buildings  Company,  the  Lustring  Com- 
pany, the  English  Copper,  and  the 
Welch  Copper  and  Lead  Company,  and 
other  companies  that  had  exceeded  the 
powers  granted  to  them. 

The  exposure  of  these  swindles 
caused  the  South  Sea  stock  to  fall  to 
830,  including  the  midsummer  dividend 
on. August  17,  but  the  directors  held 
their  stock  up  by  buying  largely,  and  it 
returned  to  880.  It  fell  again,  however, 
immediately,  and  the  directors  were 
driven  to  make  another  bold  move. 
They  accordingly  closed  the  transfer 
books  on  the  24th  of  the  month,  and 
the  next  day  opened  other  books  for 
taking  in  a  subscription  of  one  million 
at  the  rate  of  1,0001.  for  every  lOOL  cap- 
ital stock.  This  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  the  amount  was  subscribed  within 
three  hours.  Men  and  women  flocked 
to  Change  Alley  in  such  numbers  that 
tables  had  to  be  set  in  the  streets  with 
clerks.  The  tale  is  told  of  one  hunch- 
back whose  deformity  brought  him  gold 
by  letting  out  his  hump  as  a  writing- 
slope.  On  the  26th  the  transfer  books 
were  opened  again,  but  the  unreasoning 
passion  of  the  people  commencing  to 
yield  place  to  common  sense,  the  stock 
fell  to  less  than  800Z.,  and  the  directors 
were  driven  to  adopt  further  measures. 
They  offered  to  lend  their  proprietors 
4,000^  upon  every  1,0002.  stock  for  six 
months  at  four  per  cent.  The  annui- 
tants were  still  uneasy  and  clamorous, 
and  the  directors  committed  their 
crowning  sin.  They  passed  a  resolution 
that  the  Christmas  dividend  should  be 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  cent.,  and  that 
thenceforward  the  yearly  dividend 
should  be  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent. 
This  raised  the  stock  to  800Z.  Breakers, 
however,  were  ahead  of  the  directors, 
and  a  rumor  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember that  the  Spaniards  were  as- 
sembling  troops    to    invest    Gibraltar 
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added  to  the  "slump/'  and  the  stock  fell 
on  the  8th  to  640,  to  550  on  the  following 
day,  and  by  the  10th  it  was  as  low  as 
400.  The  Bank  of  England  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  company  on  the  23rd,  and 
agreed  to  take  their  stock  at  400  per 
cent,  in  lieu  of  3,775,0002.  the  South  Sea 
CJompany  were  to  pay  them. 

When  the  books  were  opened  at  the 
bank  for  subscriptionfi  to  support  the 
public  credit  a  great  crowd  at  first 
assembled,  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
three  millions  would  have  been  sub- 
scribed that  day;  but  the  fall  of  the 
company's  stock  and  the  ill  odor  of  its 
bonds  caused  a  run  upon  the  largest 
bankers,  who  were  obliged  to  close 
their  establishments,  having  already 
lent  great  sums  upon  the  stock.  The 
Sword-Blade  Company  also,  the  chief 
financiers  of  the  South  Sea  Company, 
were  forced  to  stop  payment,  and  a 
great  run  ui>on  the  bank  ensued.  By 
the  end  of  the  month  the  stock  had 
fallen  to  150. 

The  storm  of  the  people's  anger  now 
burst  forth  unrestrained,  like  a  swollen 
torrent,  carrying  all  before  it,  and 
Parliament  was  compelled  to  act  to 
satisfy  the  demand  of  the  country  for 
vengeance  on  the  evildoers  who  had 
wrought  this  disaster. 

A  select  committee  of  thirteen  Com- 
moners was  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  company's  transactions;  and  the 
sub-governor,  the  deputy-governor,  the 
directors,  and  Mr.  Robert  Knight,  their 
cashier,  were  examined  by  the  House 
of  Lords.  As  a  result  of  this  inquiry 
their  lordships  came  to  the  resolution 
that  the  officers  of  the  company  had 
prevaricated  with  them  in  giving  false 
representations  of  several  matters  of 
fact,  that  by  lending  money  on  stock 
and  subscriptions  they  were  guilty  of  a 
notorious  breach  of  trust,  and  that  they 
ought  to  make  good  the  losses  the 
company  had  sustained  by  their  fraud- 
ulent management.  The  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  Commons  repaired  to  the 
South  Sea  House  on  January  14,  1721, 
and  took  possession  of  it  and  of  all 
the  books.  Mr.  Knight,  the  cashier, 
now  felt  that  he  would  be  safer  abroad, 
and  absconded  on  the  22nd,  and  took 


vessel  to  Calais.  The  violence  of  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  was  shown 
luminously  in  Knight's  case.  He  acted 
on  the  House  of  Commons  like  the  red 
rag  on  the  bull.  A  proclamation  was 
issued  on  the  following  day  offering  a 
reward  of  2,0001.  for  his  arrest.  He 
was  stopped  by  the  Marquis  de  Prie 
and  committed  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
Antwerp  on  February  3,  and  a  few 
days  later  the  Commons  addressed  his 
Majesty  to  procure  Knight's  surrender. 
Accordingly  the  king  despatched 
Colonel  Churchill  to  Vienna,  Instructed 
to  make  most  pressing  instances  to  the 
emperor  that  he  might  be  at  once 
delivered  up  together  with  his  papers, 
but  the  king's  messenger  was  refused 
his  prayer.  The  emperor,  however, 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  Majesty,  which 
was  read  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(March  27),  and  in  it  he  expressed  his 
inclination  to  deliver  up  Knight,  but 
his  powerlessness  to  do  so  without  the 
consent  of  the  States  of  Brabant.  Tnis 
letter  appears  to  have  greatly  incensed 
the  members,  for,  three  days  later, 
three  hundred  of  their  number  with 
their  speaker  attended  upon  his  Maj- 
esty to  express  their  dissatisfaction 
at  the  obstacles  raised  by  the  emperor 
under  cover  of  the  pretended  privileges 
of  the  Brabant  States,  and  they  be- 
sought him  to  press  for  Knight's  sur- 
render. Eventually  this  individual 
escaped  from  Antwerp,  and  was  never 
proceeded  against  by  the  company's 
creditors. 

During  this  time  the  Commons  com- 
mittee and  the  House  of  Lords  had  been 
accumulating  information  which  dis- 
closed gross  breaches  of  faith  in  high 
quarters,  and  on  the  Houses  meeting 
on  January  23,  Sir  Thomas  Jansen,  Sir 
Robert  Chaplin,  and  Messrs.  Sawbridge 
and  Eyles,  members,  were  expelled  the 
House  and  taken  into  custody,  and 
several  other  directors  were  ordered  1o 
be  seized  with  their  papers.  Two  days 
later  the  Lords  extracted  the  informa- 
tion from  witnesses  under  examination 
that  large  sums  in  South  Sea  stock  had 
been  given  to  several  persons,  both  in 
the  administration  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  procuring  the  passing  of 
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the  South  Sea  Act.  Mr.  John  Aislable, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was 
Incriminated,  and  he  found  it  necessary 
to  resign  liis  seals. 

Sir  John  Blunt,  the  chief  projector  of 
the  scheme,  was  called  upon  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  refused  to  be  ex- 
amined (February  4).  This  occasioned 
some  severe  reflections  to  be  cast  upon 
the  ministry,  and  was  the  cause  of  a 
tragic  occurrence.  Earl  Stanhope  grew 
so  warm  under  the  aspersions  and  so 
vehement  in  the  defence  of  himself  and 
colleagues  that  he  was  seized  with  a 
pain  in  his  head  of  a  severity  to  force 
him  to  proceed  home,  and  his  illness 
terminated  fatally  on  the  following  day. 

The  Ck>mmittee  of  Secrecy  made  a 
report  (February  16)  that  connected 
several  members  of  the  government 
with  a  direct  interest  in  the  company. 
It  was  discovered  that  fSO,0Q0l,  worth 
of  stock  had  been  bought  in  at  prices 
from  150  to  180  for  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land, the  premier,  at  the  request  of  the 
postmaster-general,  Mr.  James  Graggs. 
It  also  appeared  that  Mr.  Aislabie  had 
had  great  quantities  of  stock  given  him, 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  stock  had  been 
bought  for  members  of  both  Houses  at 
favorable  prices.  The  late  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  was  heard  in  his  de- 
fence by  the  Commons,  but  it  was 
proved  against  him  that  he  had  caused 
the  accounts  between  himself  and  a 
Mr.  Hawes  to  be  burnt,  and  had  given 
him  a  discharge  for  the  balance, 
amounting  to  842,000{.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  and  his  estates 
alienated.  Another  member,  Sir 
George  Caswell,  was  at  the  same  time 
treated  in  like  fashion. 

The  royal  assent  was  given  on  March 
23  to  the  first  attempt  to  undo  or  alle- 
viate the  misdeeds  of  the  company. 
The  act  was  to  enable  the  company  to 
ingraft  part  of  its  capital  stock  (nto 
the  stock  and  fund  of  the  bank  and 
another  part  into  the  stock  and  funds 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  to  give 
further  time  for  payments  by  the  South 
Sea  Company  to  the  public.  It  was 
largely  owing  to  the  Judicious  and  level- 
headed measures  of  one  man  that  the 
country   overrode  its   calamity.    This 


man— Robert  Walpole — ^became  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  at  this  time 
(April  2),  and  prime  minister  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Now  poured  in  petitions  from  the  City 
of  London  and  other  places  demanding 
of  Parliament  Justice  on  the  directors 
and  officers  of  the  defaulting  company. 

The  late  postmaster-general,  James 
Craggs,  was  the  next  member  found 
guilty  of  corrupt  and  scandalous  prac- 
tices, and  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
solved that  all  his  property  should  be 
applied  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 
from  his  criminal  actions. 

The  House  met  on  May  17  to  discuss 
what  proportion  of  their  estates,  which 
•had  been  seized,  should  be  given  back 
to  the  directors.  It  was  proposed  that 
an  eighth  should  bp  refunded;  but 
eventually  it  was  decided  to  consider 
each  case  separately.  The  values  of 
their  estates,  given  upon  oath,  amounted 
to  2,014,0001,  and  of  this  334,0002.  was 
returned  to  them,  in  amounts  varying 
from  8001.  to  50,0001.  The  royal  assent 
to  the  act  for  realizing  the  estates  of 
the  officials  of  the  company  and  of 
John  Aislabie  and  James  Craggs  was 
given  on  July  29. 

Parliament  was  called  together  by 
the  king  two  days  later  to  consider  the 
state  of  public  credit  The  results  of 
the  deliberations  were  embodied  in  an 
act  that  passed  through  all  its  stages 
within  many  days.  During  this  term 
of  the  House  of  Commons  hundreds  of 
holders— of  both  sexes— of  public  stocks 
assembled  at  the  doors  of  the  House  as 
members  went  in  and  created  a  great 
tumult  and  disturbance,  demanding 
Justice  of  their  representatives.  In  this 
extremity  members  had  to  apply  to  the 
justices  for  protection.  The  reading 
twice  of  the  Riot  Act  had  the  desired 
result,  and  the  people  dispersed. 

The  Judicious  measures  that  had  been 
taken  to  wind  up  the  estates  of  the 
company,  to  alleviate  as  much  as 
possible  the  burden  of  the  loss  on  the 
people,  and  to  restore  the  national 
credit  were  working  wonders  in  pacify- 
ing the  king's  subjects  and  rehabilitat- 
ing the  finances  of  his  realms.  In  his 
speech  to  both  Houses  on  August  10, 
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the  king  was  able  to  say  that  it  gave 
him  great  comfort  to  observe  that  tlie 
public  credit  was  beginning  to  recover, 
and  that  he  hoped  it  would  be  entirely 
restored  when  all  the  provisions  they 
had  made  to  that  end  were  in  opera- 
tion. 

On  March  7  of  the  following  year 
(1722)  an  act  received  the  royal  assent 
extending  further  clemency  to  the 
company  by  relieving  it  of  some  of  its 
obligations  and  giving  further  time  for 
the  repayment  of  the  million  lent  to 
it.  At  the  same  time  the  company 
received  additional  assistance  by  being 
invested  with  powers  to  dispose  of  the 
effects  in  hand  by  lottery  or  subscrip- 
tion if  necessary.  Eventually  the  dis- 
posal of  the  wealth  of  the  company 
enabled  a  dividend  of  thirty-three  per 
cent,  to  be  declared,  and  so  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  social  epochs  in  our 
history  closed. 

There  Is  probably  no  parallel  in  the 
records  of  the  country  of  such  unre- 
strained and  shameless  peculation  in 
high  places  and  such  unreasoning 
gullibility  on  the  part  of  the  people.  A 
thoughtless  mania,  quite  unintelligible 
to  their  descendants,  enveloped  the 
whole  nation,  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  it  covered  great  and  small,  high 
and  low,  and  even  those  who,  by  the 
ordinary  standards  of  judgment,  would 
always  be  considered  of  the  highest 
intellect,  it  can  only  be  concluded  that, 
living  in  other  times,  apart  from  the 
sensations  of  that  particular  age,  we 
are  incapable  of  entering  into  its 
spirit  or  of  judging  or  appreciating  it. 
Even  the  poet  Gay,  who  flourishes  still 
in  print,  fell  under  the  intoxication  of 
the  times.  A  competency  was  within 
his  grasp  If  he  had  only  sold  out  at  the 
top  prices  the  stocks  given  to  him  by 
patrons  in  the  early  days  of  the  com- 
pany, but  he  held  on,  with  blind  faith 
in  the  scheme,  against  the  better  judg- 
ment of  many  friends. 

During  this  time  our  neighbors  across 
the  Channel  had  been  passing  through 
a  similar  period  of  financial  fever  and 
then  of  all-engrossing  disaster.  The 
means  by  which  the  debt  of  France  was 
to  be  wiped  off  the  slate  and  the  finan- 


cial salvation  of  the  country  achieved 
was  the  Mississippi  scheme  of  John 
Law.  The  proposals  of  this  individual 
to  the  French  government  were  that  he 
should  become  the  sole  creditor  of  the 
nation,  and  be  allowed  to  issue  paper 
money  to  ten  times  the  amount  of  the 
national  debt,  that  is,  to  the  extent  of 
2,060  million  pounds.  The  scheme  was 
so  attractive  in  outward  guise  that  the 
necessary  permission  was  given  to  Law 
to  found  the  Royal  Bank  of  France  and 
to  issue  his  notes.  The  bank  carried 
on  all  the  usual  business  in  paper,  such 
as  the  receiving  of  deposits,  the  dis- 
counting of  bills,  and  the  issuing  of 
promissory  notes.  It  was  at  first  amaz- 
ingly successful,  and  the  Royal  Bank 
was  given  fresh  power.  The  ex- 
clusive right  of  coining  money  was  en- 
trusted to  it,  the  trade  of  the  old  French 
East  India  Company  was  transferred 
to  it,  and  its  directors  were  further 
conceded  the  monopoly  of  trading  with 
the  littoral  of  the  Mississippi.  Its 
history  is  widely  that  of  the  South  Sea 
Company.  A  500Z.  share  was  at  one 
time  worth  18,0002.,  and  Law  was  then 
made  comptroller-general.  In  1720  the 
bubble  was  pricked,  and  a  sovereign 
would  -have  purchased  ten  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  the  bank's  notes;  and, 
as  in  this  country,  so  in  France,  uni- 
versal ruin  overtook  the  nation  for  a 
time. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
A  BISHOP  IN  PARTIBUS. 

I. 

Dr.  George  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  in 
his  "Life  of  Henry  Martyn,"  published 
in  1892,  has  the  following  passage: 
"Like  Marshman  and  the  Serampore 
missionaries,  Henry  Martyn  kept  up  a 
Latin  correspondence  with  the  mission- 
aries sent  from  Rome  by  the  propa- 
ganda to  the  stations  founded  by 
Xavier,  and  those  afterwards  estab- 
lished by  that  saint's  nephew  in  the 
days  of  the  tolerant  Akbar.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Anglican, 
Baptist,  and  Romanist  missionaries  all 
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over  the  East  co-operated  with  each 
other  in  translation  work  and  social 
intercourse.  More  than  once  Martyn 
protected  the  priest  at  Patna  from  the 
persecution  of  the  military  authorities. 
He  planned  a  visit  to  their  station  at 
Bettia,  to  the  far  north,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Himalayas.  In  hospital,  his  minis- 
trations were  always  offered  to  the 
Irish  soldiers  in  the  absence  of  their 
own  priest,  and  always  without  any 
controversial  reference."  The  con- 
sequence of  this  state  of  feeling  was 
that  when  Martyn  was  appointed 
chaplain  at  Dinapore  in  1807,  and 
when  his  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  principal  Mohammedan 
religionists  led  him  to  the  neighboring 
city  of  Patna,  it  was  quite  natural  that 
he  should  call  on  the  Italian  padre. 
The  clergyman  who,  though  then  un- 
recognized by  the  government,  offered 
his  services  to  the  Catholic  soldiers  at 
the  military  cantonment,  was  a  Cap- 
uchin from  Milan  whose  secular 
names  were  Giulio  Cesare  Scotti,  and 
who,  in  the  common  parlance  of  the 
barracks,  was  termed  Father  Julius 
Csesar.  Martyn  saw  much  of  this 
monk,  and  his  habits  of  inquiry  and 
courteous  interest  in  the  views  of  his 
friend  led  Martyn  to  dream  of  his  con- 
version to  Protestant  views.  The  sub- 
sequent career,  however,  of  the  Italian 
renders  it  unlikely  that  he  was  at  any 
time  disposed  to  question  the  security 
of  his  position.  When,  in  1809,  Martyn 
was  moved  up  to  Cawnpore,  Padre 
Giulio  appeared  there  also;  and  as  he 
fell  at  that  place  under  the  ken  of  the 
authoress^  Mrs.  Sherwood,  who  was  not 
unskilful  at  portraits  executed  with  the 
pen,  we  become  acquainted  with  his 
personality.  There  was  a  small  re- 
ligious society  at  that  time  in  Cawnpore 
consisting  of  Daniel  Corrie,  his  sister, 
Henry  Martyn,  Mrs.  Sherwood,  and  her 
husband,  who  was  paymaster  of  the 

^  It  is  a  onrions  Iiuitanc«  of  how  a  little  leaven 
of  geniuB  leayenB  the  whole  lump,  that  Mrs. 
Sherwood's  writings,  though  handicapped  with 
forgotten  didactics,  are  still  to  some  extent  alive. 
In  1891  Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  pub- 
Uahed  a  selection  from  her  stories  as  an  illustrated 
Christmas  book. 


53rd  Foot  (now  the  1st  Shropshire),  and 
a  few  military  and  other  adherents; 
and  great  cordiality  existed  in  the  cir- 
cle. Martyn  was  hard  at  work  on  his 
Persian  Testament,  and  he  used  to 
summon  an  informal  committee  to 
consider  the  question  of  equivalent 
terminology.  Mrs.  Sherwood  has  de- 
scribed it  as  the  strangest  conclave  to 
be  imagined.  The  scene  of  this  meeting 
was  a  garden  gloomy  with  palm-trees 
and  aloes,  and  the  time  usually  sun- 
down. There  was  an  Arab  and  a  monk, 
a  missionary,  a  Bengalee  gentleman,  a 
local  Moonshee,  and  doubtless  a  few 
catechists  and  students  in  the  back- 
ground. Seven  languages  were  em- 
ployed, they  were  employed  all 
together,  and  in  an  energetic  key.  By 
far  the  loudest  was  the  tumultuous 
Arab,  Sab&t,  then  a  Christian,  and 
tyrannical  dragoman  to  Martyn.  Poor 
wretch!  as  he  sat  there,  waving  the 
locks  of  his  Saracen's  head  and  bawling 
in  stentorian  tones,  he  little  thought 
what  a  future  was  awaiting  him. 
Apostasy,  bankruptcy,  political  intrigue 
in  far  Acheen,  seizure,  condemnation, 
the  yawning  sack,  and  the  profound 
remorseless  sea !  The  monkish  member 
was  Padre  Giulio.  He  is  thus  outlined 
by  Mrs.  Sherwood:  "The  second  of  Mr. 
Martyn's  guests,  whom  I  must  intro- 
duce as  being  not  a  whit  behind  Sab&t 
in  his  own  opinion  of  himself,  was  the 
Padre  Julius  Csesar,  an  Italian  monk  of 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  a  worthy 
disciple  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  Mr.  Mar- 
tyn had  become  acquainted  with  him  at 
Patna,  where  the  Italian  priest  was  not 
less  zealous  and  active  in  making 
proselytes  than  the  Company's  chap- 
lain, and  probably  much  more  wise  and 
subtle  in  his  movements  than  the  latter. 
The  Jesuit  was  a  handsome  young  man 
and  dressed  in  the  complete  costume 
of  the  monk,  with  his  little  skull-cap,, 
his  flowing  robes,  and  his  cord.  The 
materials,  however,  of  his  dress  were 
very  rich;  his  robe  was  of  the  finest 
purple  satin,  his  cord  of  twisted  silk, 
and  his  rosary  of  costly  stones,  whilst 
his  air  and  manner  were  extremely 
elegant.  He  spoke  French  fluently,  and 
there  Mr.  Sherwood  was  at  home  with 
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him,  but  bis  native  language  was 
Italian.  His  conversation  with  Mr. 
Martyn  was  carried  on  partly  in  Latin 
and  partly  In  Italian." 

The  monk  was  a  Capuchin,  and  not  a 
Jesuit  as  Mrs.  Sherwood  supposed. 
But  these  distinctions  were  little 
noticed  in  those  days,  and  a  priest  was 
called  a  Jesuit  as  the  Neapolitan  fisher- 
men are  usually  called  Lazzaroni.  The 
dress  described  was  not  monastic  but 
clerical  only.  Some  years  afterwards, 
in  1824,  Bishop  Heber,  then  on  that 
Journey  up  country  which  he  has  ren- 
dered familiar,  met  Padre  Giulio  at 
Bankipore,  the  civil  station  of  Patna, 
and  thus  records  his  impressions:  ''I 
met  here  a  Franciscan  friar,  a  remark- 
ably handsome  and  intelligent-looking 
little  man,  whom  I  immediately  and 
rightly  guessed  to  be  the  Italian  padre 
'Giulio  Gesare,'  of  whom  so  much  men- 
tion is  made  in  'Martyn's  Life.' "  And 
again:  "Underneath  the  walls  of  the 
Granary,  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversa- 
tion with  Padre  Giulio,  who  speaks 
French,  though  not  well,  yet  fluently. 
He  is  thoroughly  a  man  of  the  world, 
smooth,  insinuating,  addicted  to  paying 
compliments,  and  from  his  various 
accomplishments  an  acceptable  guest 
at  all  English  houses  where  French  or 
Italian  is  understood.  He  spoke  with 
great  affection  of  Martyn,  who  thought 
well  of  him,  and  almost  hoped  that  he 
had  converted  him  from  Popery.  He 
was  apparently  pleased  with  the  notice 
which  I  paid  him,  and  I  certainly  was 
much  amused  and  interested  with  his 
conversation.  I  found  him  a  great 
admirer  of  Metastasio,  and  of  course 
not  fond  of  Alfieri.  He  himself  is, 
indeed,  a  Milanese,  so  that  he  feels  for 
the  former  as  for  a  countryman  as  well 
as  a  brother  ecclesiastic.'* 

From  these  notices  we  may  gather 
generally  the  sort  of  man  Padre  Giulio 
was.  Evidently  of  excellent  character, 
well  versed  in  the  usages  of  society- 
accommodating,  pleasant,  and  accom- 
plished; and,  from  the  religious  side,  in 
no  way  wanting  in  zeal.  There  was  In 
him,  perhaps,  a-  streak  of  the  well- 
dressed  Abb6  lettr6  of  the  last  century, 
with  the  welcome  absence,  however,  of 


profligacy  and  scepticism.  But  whilst 
he  was  circulating,  apparently,  from 
one  Capuchin  mission  to  another,  a 
Catholic  establishment,  which  had  been 
founded  many  years  before  at  Surd- 
hana,  north  of  Meerut,  was  being  en- 
larged and  endowed  on  a  scale  hitherto 
unwitnessed  in  that  part  of  India.  The 
princess  in  whose  territory  this  work 
was  being  pushed  forward  was  a 
Mohammedan  convert  to  the  Latin 
community,  baptized  Joanna,  and 
highly  pleased  with  the  addition  of 
"Nobllis"  which  her  social  position  sug- 
gested. Her  great  church  at  Surdhana, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  was  conse- 
crated in  1822  by  Monsignor  Pezzoni; 
and  as  it  was  to  preside  over  this 
fabric  that  Padre  Giulio  ultimately 
received  episcopal  orders,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  explained,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  how  a  territory 
specially  secured  to  this  princess  by  the 
Great  Mogul  should  have  been  held  in 
the  interests  of  Rome.  For,  as  has  been 
remarked  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Keene  in  the 
Calcutta  Review,  In  an  article  entitled 
"Surdhana,  the  seat  of  the  Sombres" 
(to  which  this  paper  is  much  indebted). 
"Many  persons  acquainted  with  the 
military  cantonment  of  Meerut  and  its 
environs  have,  perhaps,  wondered  what 
are  the  facts  which  account  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fine  three-storied  house 
and  a  large  church  in  the  midst  of  the 
characteristic  squalor  of  a  native  vil- 
lage." 

n. 

In  the  old  church  of  St  Mary's  at 
Eastbourne  there  is  a  monument  with 
a  long  inscription  to  one  Henry  Lush- 
ington.  He  was  the  son  of  the  vicar 
of  the  place,  Dr.  Lushington,  and  the 
father  records  the  virtues  and  misfor- 
tunes of  the  son  in  timid  language. 
About  the  misfortunes,  however,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  For,  going  out  to 
India  in  the  Company's  service  in  1754, 
when  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  the 
young  man  was  in  1758  involved  In  the 
fall  of  Calcutta,  and  passed  that  dread- 
ful night  in  the  Black  Hole.  He  was 
one  of  the  twenty-three  who  escaped 
suffocation  out   of  one  hundred  and 
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forty-six  who  were  enclosed  in  the 
lock-up.  But  it  was  only  a  brief  respite, 
for  in  1763  he  perished  in  the  massacre 
of  Patna.  The  Black  Hole,  like  the 
earthquake  of  Lisbon,  :ias  taken  its 
place  amongst  the  terrible  disasters  of 
the  world;  but  the  Patna  tragedy  is  far 
less  known,  though  quite  devoid  of  the 
element  of  accident,  which  in  some 
degree  modifies  the  cruelty  of  the 
dungeon  story.  The  history  of  the 
times  is  complicated,  and  must  be 
abstracted  to  yield  only  the  facts  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  in  hand.  Kasim  All 
was  a  nobleman  the  English  had  them- 
selves raised  to  the  Musnud  of  Bengal. 
In  the  course  of  time,  certainly  not 
without  some  provocation,  this  prince 
became  dissatisfied  with  his  foreign 
supporters  and  thought  himself  strong 
enough  to  dispense  with  their  alliance, 
and  so  revolted.  He  was,  however, 
defeated  more  than  once,  and  was  hang- 
ing about  the  neighborhood  of  Patna-— 
where  he  had  already  made  the  mem- 
bers of  the  factory,  their  soldiers,  and 
adherents  prisoners— when  he  heard 
that  his  capital,  Monghir,  had  fallen. 
Greatly  exasperated,  Kasim  All  sent 
orders  that  the  prisoners  were  to  be 
executed.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Armenian  officer  in  command  at  Patna, 
Gregorius  Khan,  corrupted  to  Gurgin, 
refused  to  obey.  A  European  adven- 
turer named  Relnhardt,  in  the  service 
of  the  nawab,  volunteered  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  frenzied  man.  He 
placed  the  prisoners  in  a  courtyard,  and 
fired  volleys  into  them  from  upper 
rooms.  Forty-eight  gentlemen  of  the 
civil  and  military  services  were  de- 
stroyed, and  buried  in  a  well.  Relnhardt 
is  called  on  the  monument  that  has  been 
mentioned,  '*one  Someroo,  an  apostate 
European."  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  apostatized, 
though  he  was  certainly  not  an  orna- 
ment to  any  creed.  But  his  story  must 
be  sketched.  His  name  was  Walter 
Relnhardt,  and  he  was  a  native  of 
Treves.  He  must  have  been  born  about 
1720,  and  went  out  to  Madras  as  H 
young  man  in  the  army  of  the  French 
East  India  Company,  and  took  part  in 
the  wars  then  going  oa    In  1754  peace 
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was  concluded  between  the  English  and 
the  French,  but  it  was  broken  again  in 
1756.  When  Chevalier  Law  was  sent 
by  Lally  to  reinforce  Chundernagore, 
the  general  carried  Relnhardt  with  him. 
In  1757,  however,  the  French  settle- 
ment was  taken  by  Clive  and  Admiral 
Watson,  but  Law  and  Relnhardt 
escaped.  Coming  out  as  a  private, 
Relnhardt  had  reached  sergeant's  rank. 
It  may  be  said  here  that  his  military 
aptitude  was  great.  He  seems  to  have 
drilled  native  soldiers  very  successfully, 
and  to  have  been  a  reliable  man  in 
action— cool  and  ready  in  resource. 
The  two  wanderers  were  ultimately 
engaged;  Law  by  the  fugitive  Emperor 
Shah  Alam,  and  Relnhardt  by  Kasim 
All.  The  latter  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battle  fought  at  Giriah,  when  the 
skilful  resistance  made  by  him  could 
scarcely  have  been  overcome,  under  the 
circumstances,  by  an  officer  of  less 
conspicuous  gallantry  than  Major 
Adams. 

After  the  Patna  business,  Relnhardt 
escaped  in  time  to  Oudh,  having  been 
first  present,  however,  at  the  battle  of 
Buxar,  where  the  emperor  and  the  Oudh 
vizier  were  defeated  by  Munro.  He 
afterwards  took  service  with  the  Jats, 
the  head  of  which  tribe,  the  Rajah  of 
Bhurtpore,  came  prominently  forward 
in  the  general  confusion.  Relnhardt 
formed  his  troops  into  an  organized 
mercenary  force;  the  brigade  being  said 
to  consist  of  four  battalions  of  foot,  a 
cavalry  corps,  and  six  field-pieces.  In 
1775  he  shared  the  defeat  of  the  Jats 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Per- 
sian vizier  of  the  restored  emperor,  and, 
finding  that  for  the  present  the  impe- 
rial influence  was  In  the  ascendant,  he 
placed  his  brigade  at  the  service  of 
Delhi.  For  the  support  of  these  mer- 
cenaries a  district  surrounding  the 
village  of  Surdhana  was  assigned,  and 
these  lands  supplied  a  revenue  of  about 
six  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  islxty  thousand 
pounds,  as  rates  then  were.  The 
adventurer  has  been  called  Relnhardt 
for  clearness  sake,  but  he  was  known 
as  General  Somibre,  changed  by  the 
natives  into  Somroo.  The  sobriquet  is 
said  to  have  been  given  by  old  mates, 
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when  he  was  a  private,  from  his  heavy 
or  sulky  look.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  correct.  In  1778  Reinhardt  died  at 
Agra  and  was  buried  in  the  old  Cath- 
olic cemetery,  where  his  mausoleum 
may  still  be  seen  with  its  inscriptions 
in  Persian  and  Portuguese.  He  rebuilt, 
it  is  reported,  the  Italian  Mission 
Church  in  1772,  and  the  fabric  is  extant, 
though  no  longer  devoted  to  sacred 
uses.  Though  never,  as  far  as  is 
known,  a  renegade,  the  adventurer  had 
adopted  native  habits,  and  was  the 
possessor  of  a  harem.  About  the  year 
1765  there  was  received  into  this 
zenana  a  girl  of  some  twelve  years. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mussulman 
of  Arab  origin,  and  had  been  well 
educated,  but  thrown  with  her  mother 
on  the  world  by  an  unfeeling  step- 
brother. In  what  capacity  she  entered 
Reinhardt's  family  is  not  known;  per- 
haps a-s  a  dancer;  perhaps,  since  she 
knew  Persian,  to  amuse  the  ladies  with 
tales,  or  to  write  letters  for  them  to 
their  relations.  However  this  may  be, 
she  attracted  the  master's  notice,  being, 
though  small,  well-formed,  with  large 
and  lively  eyes.  They  were  perhaps 
married  by  Moslem  rites,  and,  at  any 
rate,  when  Reinhardt  died,  she  had 
acquired  sufficient  influence  to  be  en- 
trusted with  his  estates  and  the  com- 
mand of  his  army.  In  1781  she  was 
baptized  into  the  Latin  Church  by  the 
name  of  Joanna,  but  she  figures  in  the 
history  of  the  times  as  the  Begum 
Somroo.  Reinhardt  had  left  a  son, 
Aloysius,  the  offspring  of  a  Mohamme- 
dan woman,  but  he  was  provided  for 
with  an  allowance  and  lived  at  Delhi, 
under  a  native  name.  And  the  little 
lady  remained  supreme,  with  her 
troops,  a  subject  population,  and  a  staff 
of  military  and  civil  officers.  The 
celebrated  Irishman,  George  Thomas, 
entered  her  service  about  the  year  1787, 
and  it  was  by  his  skill  that  the  begum 
was  enabled  in  1788  to  rescue  the 
emperor  from  a  serious  danger  at 
Gokalgurh  which  he  had  encountered 
from  a  rebel  chief.  In  a  public  durbar 
the  begum  was  thanked,  and  honored 
with  the  title  of  "Ornament  of  her  sex." 
And    now    follows    a    strange    brief 


episode  in  a  life  already  sufficiently 
romantic.  She  fell  really  in  love.  The 
gentleman  who  played  Paul  to  her 
Virginia  on  this  occasion  was  a  well- 
conditioned  young  Frenchman  named 
Levassoult,  who  had  the  command  of 
her  army  after  the  departure  of 
Thomas.  To  this  officer  she  was  united 
in  Christian  marriage  in  the  year  1793. 
The  union,  for  various  reasons,  was  not 
popular  with  the  troops,  and  a  spirit  of 
discontent  arose  which,  fostered  by 
Aloysius  Reinhardt,  led  at  last  to  con- 
spiracy. The  lovers,  for  such  they 
really  continued,  agreed  to  escape  or 
die  together.  They  left  Surdhana, 
Levassoult  on  horseback,  the  begum 
in  her  palanquin,  taking  with  them  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  in  cash. 
They  were  pursued  by  the  mutineers. 
The  bearers  were  urged  to  greater  ex- 
ertions, but  the  footsteps  behind  grew 
louder.  Thinking  all  was  lost,  the 
begum  stabbed  herself  with  a  stiletto. 
The  fact  was  told  Levassoult.  He  put 
a  pistol  to  his  head  and  fell  dead  on  the 
road.  The  rebels  captured  the  wounded 
princess,  and  carried  her  back.  She 
had  not  reached  a  vital  part,  and 
gradually  recovered,  but  was  kept  in 
durance  and  subjected  to  indignities. 
Her  old  friend  George  Thomas  came  to 
her  rescue.  By  his  assistance  the 
mutiny  was  put  down,  and  Aloysius, 
who  had  appeared  at  Surdhana,  was 
sent  back  to  Delhi,  where  he  shortly 
afterwards  died.  The  begum's  position 
was  now  secured.  When  the  English 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  Lord  Lake 
ultimately  took  Delhi,  the  Surdhana 
princess  at  once  discerned  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  hastened  to  the  British 
catap  to  give  in  her  allegiance.  The 
hearty  chief,  impatient  of  Oriental 
etiquette,  lifted  the  begum  from  her 
palanquin  and  gave  her  a  good  smack- 
ing kiss.  This  impropriety  was  ex- 
plained by  its  recipient  to  her  attend- 
ants as  a  parental  embrace  bestowed  on 
a  daughter  desirous  of  reconciliation. 
For  thirty  years  and  more  she  con- 
tinued the  friend  of  the  British,  and 
governed  her  State  in  tranquillity  and 
with  success. 
It  sounds  strange  in  these  days,  but 
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in  the  year  1814,  when  the  Goorkha  war 
broke  out,  the  Company  was  so  short  of 
troops  that  the  Begum  Somroo  was 
requested  to  take  charge  of  the  canton- 
ments of  Meerut.  Mrs.  Sherwood's 
husband's  regiment,  the  53rd,  wa4 
stationed  there  when  the  orders  for 
Joining  the  campaign  arrived,  and  Sher- 
wood had  of  course  «t  once  to  march. 
The  authoress  records:  "The  troops  left 
Meerut  on  the  12th  of  October,  and  left 
it  wholly  unprotected,  with  many 
women  and  babes;  but  the  Begum 
Somroo  sent  some  of  her  wild  bands  to 
protect  the  ladies.  Six  men  were 
stationed  at  my  husband's  bungalow, 
and  these  men  looked  so  like  banditti 
that  I  was  constantly  in  dread  of  griv- 
ing  them  offence.  The  chief  of  them,  a 
tall,  dark  man  of  sinister  and  fearful 
aspect,  yet  such  a  one  as  an  artist  would 
delight  to  draw  as  a  captain  of  brig- 
ands, always  followed  me  whenever  1 
set  my  foot  out  of  doors,  keeping  close 
behind  me  if  I  walked  or  went  in  a 
palanquin  to  call  on  a  friend." 

Mrs.  Sherwood  had  previously  been 
introduced  to  the  begum,  and  may  be 
allowed  to  give  her  impressions. 

"Early  in  the  year  1813  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Sir  George  Nugent, 
with  his  lady,  arrived  at  Meerut,  and 
the  Begum  Somroo  came  from  her  own 
territory  of  Surdhana  to  pay  her  com- 
pliments to  the  great  people.  She  sent 
•her  usual  present  of  rose-water  to  the 
English  ladies  in  the  station,  and  I 
went  with  the  colonel's  lady  to  pay  my 
compliments  to  her.  The  begum  had 
engaged  a  bungalow  in  a  green  open 
plain  between  the  cantonments  and  the 
city  of  Meerut,  and,  according  to  the 
native  custom  which  requires  all 
females  to  affect  privacy,  the  front  of 
the  bungalow  was  enclosed  by  the 
canauts  of  a  tent,  made  so  as  to 
resemble  pillars.  The  old  lady  was 
sitting  in  the  hall,  on  an  embroidered 
dais,  enveloped  in  magnificent  shawls. 
There  was  no  furniture  whatever  in  the 
room,  except  the  cushions  and  floorcloth 
of  kincob.  A  number  of  women,  by  no 
means  handsomely  dressed,  stood  on 
each  side  of  the  throne." 

Mrs.  Sherwood  had  had  a  Persian 


Testament  richly  bound,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  her  Highness  under  the 
impression  that  she  had  never  seen  one 
before.  The  kindly  Englishwoman 
would  have  been  surprised  to  know  that 
one  of  the  begum's  Carmelites,  Pezzoni, 
had  translated  the  Bible  into  Hindee 
for  the  instruction  of  native  Christians. 
When  Bishop  Heber  was  at  Meerut  In 
December,  1824,  he  received  friendly 
messages  from  the  begum,  but  as  he 
does  not  mention  Padre  Giulio  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  monk  was  then  at 
Surdhana.  A  Catholic  authority  states 
that  the  large  church  of  Surdhana  was 
consecrated  by  Monsignor  Pezzoni  in 
1822.  If  this  was  so,  perhaps  it  was 
opened  for  worship  before  it  was 
finished,  because  Heber  speaks  of  the 
church  as  in  course  of  construction  in 
1824.  There  was  always  a  Carmelite 
in  attendance  on  the  begum,  and  the 
names  are  given  of  Deusdedit,  of 
Pezzoni,  and  Cesare.  The  last  appears 
to  have  been  the  favorite,  and  perhaps 
from  1825  onwards  he  was  settled 
permanently  at  the  new  palace,  which 
by  that  time  was  completed.  This  was 
the  greatest  success  he  reached,  or  at 
any  rate  the  happiest  position  he 
occupied.  The  people  around  him,  it  is 
true,  were  a  strange  and  motley  crew; 
but  he  was  treated  with  great  respect, 
as  was  indeed  due  to  his  character, 
against  which  there  was  never  a  breath. 
Considerable  state  was  kept  up.  A 
dinner  party  was  given  each  day  at 
which  the  heads  of  departments  met, 
and  were  reinforced  at  times  with 
visitors  from  Meerut.  There  was 
Major  Regholini,  commander  of  the 
troops  and  architect  of  all  the  new 
buildings,  and  George  Dyce,  who,  with 
the  easy  promotion  bestowed  on  ad- 
venturers, was  called  Colonel  Dyce, 
and  was  general  superintendent  He 
had  married  the  only  child  of  Aloysius 
Sombre,  and  their  son,  David  Ochter- 
lony  Dyce  Sombre,  was  recognized  by 
the  begum  as  her  heir.  He  was  born  in 
1806,  and  was  no  relation  to  the  prin- 
cess, though  great  grandson  of  the 
original  Reinhardt.  The  saloons  were 
full  of  oil  paintings  of  all  sorts  of 
soldiers  of  fortune  and  friends  of  the 
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family.  At  these  banquets  there  was 
always  a  place  for  Padre  GluUo.  The 
band  played,  the  wines  of  France 
flowed  freely,  and  all  seemed  bright. 

III. 

In  1834  the  begum  began  to  feel  the 
Infirmities  of  age  growing  upon  her. 
She,  who  had  been  plump  and  comely, 
was  now  wrinkled  almost  beyond  the 
Imitation  of  Balthazar  Denner,  with- 
ered and  epicene.  There  seemed  a 
necessity  for  a  settlement  of  her  affairs. 
By  deed  of  gift  she  transferred  the  bulk 
of  her  property  to  the  young  Dyce 
Sombre.  And  she  made  arrangements 
for  bequests  in  support  of  Catholic 
establishments  and  missions.  She  then 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  Gregory  XVI. 
(Oapellari),  detailing  what  she  had 
done,  and  requesting  him  to  accept  a 
donation  of  some  twelve  thousand 
pounds.  This  was  sent  through  the 
agency  of  Padre  Glulio,  whom  the  prin- 
cess entreated  might  be  made  a 
bishop;  and  she  further  begged  a 
decoration  for  young  David,  a  relic  for 
her  church,  and  the  papal  benediction 
on  herself  and  her  work. 

In  December,  1835,  the  answer  came. 
The  pope  was,  of  course,  much  pleased; 
he  granted  all  that  had  been  required 
of  him.  Padre  Glulio  was  made  Bishop 
of  AmathuB,  In  Cyprus,  once  the  seat  of 

the  cult  of  Aphrodite  (SchiUer  has,  in 

his  "Gods  of  Greece," 

Sterbliche  mit  Gttttem  und  Heroen 
Huldigten  in  Amathunt), 

and  also  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Surdhana. 

The  relic  was,  doubtless,  not  forgot- 
ten, and  the  young  Dyce  Sombre  be- 
came chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Christ. 

In  January  of  the  next  year  the 
begum  died,  and  her  heir  confirmed  all 
the  bequests  she  had  made;  but  the  new 
bishop  was  dissatisfied  with  the  pro- 
visions for  his  see  and  would  not  re- 
main. Before,  however,  the  subsequent 
events  in  the  monk's  career,  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  are  related,  and  In 
order  that  the  last  facts  may  refer  to 
him,  the  years  shall  be  anticipated,  and 
the  fate  of  Surdhana  concisely  told. 
In  1837,  David  Dyce  Sombre  arrived  In 


Europe,  with  a  handsome  income  de- 
rived from  his  personal  property,  and 
with   claims   against   the   East   India 
Company  which  he  subsequently  real- 
ized.   The  landed  estate  of  Surdhana 
was  resumed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, as  it  had  'been  assigned  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  brigade  no   longer 
required.    The  wealthy  Eurasian,  being 
in  Rome  in  1830,  caused  a  grand  funeral 
ceremony    to    'be    performed    in    the 
Church  of  San  Carlo  in  the  Corso,  in 
honor  of  Joanna,  Princess  of  Surdhana; 
and   an   oration   was   pronounced    by 
Cardinal    Wiseman,    who    was    th^n 
principal  of  the  English  College.    This 
discourse  Is  on  the  table;  a  new  edition, 
printed   at  the   Surdhana   Press,   and 
dated  1889.    The  style  is  less  pure  than 
Manning  would  have  required  or  New- 
man employed,  but  the  sentiments  are 
grave  and  elevated,  and  appropriate  to 
the  occasion. 

Dyce  Sombre  came  in,  naturally 
enough,  for  a  good  deal  of  notice  in  En- 
gland. He  married  the  Honorable 
Mary  Anne  Jervls,  daughter  of  Lord  St. 
Vincent,  and  got  Into  Parliament.  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  fallings 
of  this  unfortunate  man.  He  had  been 
brought  up  as  an  Oriental,  and  was  rich 
enough  to  Indulge  his  proclivities.  Con- 
sequently his  life  was  irregular,  and, 
indeed,  so  eccentric  that  an  attempt  to 
have  him  pronounced  a  lunatic  was  in 
the  end  successful.  The  writer  saw 
him  at  Dover  In  1846— a  tall,  dusky, 
heavy-shouldered,  lumpish  man— skim- 
ming pebbles  into  the  sea  for  past- 
time. 

He  afterwards  visited  Paris  to  escape 
the  effects  of  the  lunacy  decision,  and 
there  remained.  In  1850,  he  crept  over 
to  London,  and  at  Fenton's  Hotel,  In 
shattered  health,  and  abandoned  by  his 
sunshine  friends,  the  chevalier  met  the 
sorrowful  close  of  a  wasted  life.  His 
remains  were  carried  out  to  his  Indian 
home.  He  was  desirous  of  leaving  his 
money  away  from  his  wife,  and  his 
will  directed  that  all  his  property 
should  be  devoted  to  founding  a  school 
at  Surdhana  for  the  education  of  youths 
of  mixed  birth.  To  Insure  his  wishes 
being  carried  out,  he  made  the  Bast 
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India  Company  bis  executor,  and  inter- 
ested that  corporation  in  his  teetament 
by  leaving  the  chairman  and  deputy- 
chairman  ten  thousand  pounds  each. 
The  Honorable  Mary  Anne  Dyce  Som- 
bre afterwards  married  Cecil  Forester, 
who  succeeded  to  the  barony  in  his 
family  and  became  Lord  Forester.  The 
will  was  finally  put  aside  as  that  of  a 
lunatic.  But  the  law  proceedings  were 
very  protracted  and  expensive.  The 
property  had  arisen  from  a  grant  con- 
firmed by  the  Qreat  Mogul  to  the 
odalisque  of  an  Indian  harem;  and 
those  who  had  to  look  after  their  inter- 
ests in  it  were  the  Holy  Father,  and 
English  peeress,  and  the  East  India 
Comi>any. 

The  money,  the  investments,  the 
Surdhana  palace  and  its  contents,  went 
to  Lady  Forester,  who  only  died  in  the 
spring  of  1893,  leaving  the  property  to 
the  present  baron,  an  English  clergy- 
man. The  Catholic  institutions  go  on 
there,  but  without  much  vitality;  the 
palace,  with  its  curious  if  not  valuable 
gallery  of  portraits,  takes  its  untended 
chance— a  poor  one— against  the  effects 
of  a  climate  where  heat  and  damp  are 
alternately  in  excess.  But  to  return  to 
the  bishop. 

He  was  dissatisfied,  it  is  said,  with 
the  endowments  for  the  support  of  him- 
self on  the  death  of  the  begum.  Colonel 
Sleaman  saw  him  "looking  very  disap- 
pointed at  the  smallness  of  his  legacy.-' 
But  we  must  try  to  view  the  matter 
from  a  Catholic  standpoint.  As  a 
Franciscan,  Padre  Giulio  could  not  hold 
private  property,  and,  therefore,  he  can 
have  been  only  solid tious  about  the 
interests  of  his  see.  And  if,  as  Dyce 
Sombre  told  the  pope  in  a  letter  after 
the  flight  of  the  prelate,  "he  was  to  bave 
>bad  three  thousand  rupees  a  year," 
looking  at  the  then  salaries  of  the  Latin 
church  in  India,  the  monk  could 
scarcely  have  thought  the  sum  too 
small.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  arrangements  placed  him  too  much 
under  the  control  of  the  new  heir;  and 
the  padre,  who  must  have  known  the 
life  David  Dyce  Sombre  led  and  the 
effect  it  was  producing  on  bis  brain, 
may  well  have  shrunk  from  a  position 


hurtful  to  his  self-respect.  Still  be 
should  have  relied  on  his  spiritual 
authority,  and  the  desertion  of  his  post 
was  a  fatal  mistake.  He  seems  to  have 
felt  he  had  acted  rashly,  and  perhaps 
kept  out  of  the  way  on  reaching  Italy, 
for  it  was  not  till  1841  that  he  was 
made  to  renounce,  by  formal  deed,  the 
powers  entrusted  to  him  in  favor  of  the 
vicar  apostolic  of  Hindostan.  Thus  he 
certainly  incurred  the  censure  of  his 
superiors,  and  disappears  from  our 
sight  in  some  disgrace.  But  it  need  not 
be  supposed  that  any  worse  fate  awaited 
him  than  obscurity,  or  perhaps  some 
country  charge,  where  his  ecclesiastical 
rank  may  have  gained  him  parochial 
deference. 

In  calm  moments  he  may  have  looked 
back  with  interest  to  his  early  life  as  a 
missionary.  He  could  have  recalled 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  amiable 
Daniel  Corrie,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Madras.  As  they  talked  over  their 
respective  methods  of  appealing  to  the 
native  mind,  they  little  thought  of  any 
dignities  awaiting  themselves.  But 
neither  the  mitre  of  Amathunta  nor 
that  of  Madras  brought  any  accession 
of  happiness.  Corrie  was  thrown  into 
an  unfamiliar  scene,  and  brought  into 
contact  with  unsympathizing  authority. 
The  missionary  labors  he  loved  were 
restricted  by  new  languages  and  new 
forms  of  creed,  and  he  held  his  see 
little  more  than  a  solitary  year.  His 
episcopal  rank  led  Padre  Giulio  directly 
to  the  commission  of  the  irretrievable 
mistake  of  his  life.  Little  thought  the 
two  of  possible  promotion  in  the  day  of 
small  things;  indeed,  Corrie  thought 
little  of  his  when  it  came.  But  still  less, 
perhaps,  did  they  expect  to  survive  in 
marble,  in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 
So,  bowever,  it  was  to  be. 

The  fine  statue  of  Corrie,  by  Weekes, 
stands  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  George  at 
Madras;  whilst  a  plaster  model  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  original  may  be 
found  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  striking  group  of  statuary,  by 
Tadolini  of  Rome,  placed  in  the  church 
of  Surdhana  by  Dyce  Sombre,  in  1842, 
in  memory  of  the  begum,  contains  five 
figures  of  life   size.     One,   of  course, 
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represents  Joanna  Nobilis  herself,  and 
ck>8e  beside  her  may  be  seen  the  form, 
once  admired  and  beloved,  of  Giulio 
Cesare  Scotti,  who  had  at  her  request 
been  created  Episcopus  in  partibus 
Infldelium. 

J.  W.  Sheber. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Centnry. 
A  MEDICAL  VIEW  OF  GTCLINQ  FOB 

LADIES. 

BY  W.   H.   FBNTON,   M.D. 

That  ladies  are  cycling,  and  that  they 
mean  to  cycle,  is  at  (this  moment  a  very 
obvious  fact.  So  many  are  "on  the 
wheel,"  and  have  been,  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  that  we  are  already  in  a 
position  to  fairly  review  the  effects,  to 
decide  whether  they  have  done  well  in 
overcoming  deep-rooted  prejudices  and 
revolutionizing  a  trade.  It  Is  not  our 
purpose  to  consider  what  Mrs.  Grundy 
may  have  said  or  thought  about  the 
question,  but  whether  women  as 
women  should  or  should  not  cycle. 
Does  It  injure  or  improve  the  health  of 
those  who  attempt  Itt? 

At  the  outset  the  medical  profession 
said  little,  but  unquestionably  it  looked 
askance,  and  there  was  a  solemn  wag- 
ging of  grey  beards  and  a  low-pitched 
murmur  of  "grave  consequences"  to  be 
anticipated.  Small  wonder,  when  one 
remembers  that  medical  men,  to  whose 
opinion  the  greatest  weight  would  be 
most  likely  to  be  attached,  had  them- 
selves, from  age  and  considerations  of 
dignity,  no  practical  experience  of  the 
art 

The  old-fashioned  "ordinary"  with  its 
huge  front  driving  wheel  and  the  scram- 
ble to  reach  the  saddle,  to  say  nothing 
of  what  might  happen  to  its  occupant 
when  once  there,  had  doubtless  much 
to  answer  for. 

Then  came  the  "whippet,"  but,  alas! 
with  it  the  "scorcher"  with  his  bowed 
back  well  besprinkled  with  mud,  his 
awful  swoop  on  the  harmless  but 
necessary  pedestrian,  made  more  un- 
pleasant by  the  ridiculous  note  of  warn- 
ing from  his  infantile  fog  horn. 

Enough   surely   to   raise   alarms   of 


strains,  of  "bicycle  backs,"  and  of  ap- 
palling accidents  amidst  congested 
traffic.  But  the  big  wheel  has  gone, 
the  scorcher  is  on  his  death-bed,  and 
the  "bicycle  back"  has  never  been 
developed. 

Women  would  cycle.  How  they  be- 
gan, when  or  where,  history  telleth 
not. 

The  "whippet"  made  mounting  and 
dismounting  easy;  the  "drop  frame" 
made  both  still  easier;  the  pneumatic 
tyre  banished  other  jars.  Ladies  never 
scorched.  The  tailor  has  done  the  rest, 
and  here  we  are  in  the  year  of  grace, 
1896,  with  women  cycling  on  every 
decent  day  on  every  bit  of  level  road. 

The  medical  profession  alas!  cannot 
claim  that  it  has  the  credit  of  having 
urged  or  even  advised  women  to  cycle. 
Just  as  ever,  women  have  tasted  the 
fruit  for  themselves,  with  less  harm  to 
the  sex  and  the  world  at  large  tiian 
followed  Eve's  historical  experiment. 

Let  It  at  once  be  said,  an  organically 
sound  woman  can  cycle  with  as  much 
impunity  as  a  man.  Thank  Heaven, 
we  know  now  that  this  is  not  one  more 
of  the  sexual  problems  of  the  day.  Sex 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  beyond  the 
adaptation  of  machine  to  dress  and 
dress  to  machine. 

With  cycles  as  now  perfected  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  anatomy  or  the  physi- 
ology of  a  woman  to  prevent  their  being 
fully  and  freely  enjoyed  within  the 
limits  defined  by  common  sense. 

For  many  generaMons  women  have 
been  debarred  from  the  benefits  and 
pleasures  of  physical  recreation;  but  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  has  turned. 
Riding,  hunting,  tennis,  golf,  are  al- 
ready on  their  list.  The  rational  enjoy- 
ment of  these  pastimes  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  nothing  but  good  to  mind  and 
body  alike.  The  limit  of  physical 
endurance  in  women  is  much  sooner 
reached,  of  course,  than  in  men,  doubt- 
less due  more  to  hereditary  disuse  of 
their  motor  centres,  and  their  organs  of 
locomotion,  circulation,  and  respiration, 
than  to  sex.  Time  will  level  this  up. 
Women  are  capable  of  great  physical 
Improvement  where  the  opportunity 
exists.    Dress  even  now  heavily  bandl- 
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caps  them.  How  fatiguing  and  dan- 
gerous were  heavy  petticoats  and 
flowing  skirts  in  cycling  even  a  >few 
years  ago,  the  plucky  pioneers  alone  can 
tell  us. 

There  may  be  something  yet  to  be 
done  in  making  the  machines  more  per- 
fect, in  increasing  rigidity,  in  reduction 
of  weight,  and  in  banishing  tyre 
troubles;  but  already  the  ladies'  cycle 
is,  when  turned  out  by  a  first-^^lass  firm, 
a  splendid  mount. 

Dress,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the 
early  stages  of  evolution.  The  strife 
between  the  sesthetic  and  the  useful 
will  probably  end  in  compromise. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  enter 
Into  a  discussion  as  to  the  choice  be- 
tween tricycle  and  bicycle;  but,  as  the 
question  is  sometimes  raised  by  those 
who  have  no  experience  of  either,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  say  why  the  rear- 
driving  safety  bicycle  should  be  the  one 
selected. 

To  learn  to  ride  a  tricycle  certainly  is 
somewhat  easier,  and  It  is  possible  to 
come  to  a  complete  standstill  upon  it 
when  amongst  traffic.  Having  said 
this,  no  more  can  be  advanced  in  its 
favor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  much 
heavier,  requiring  far  more  power  to 
propel  it  It  is  very  liable  to  overturn 
on  taking  a  sharp  curve.  A  jolt  to 
either  side  wheel  is  felt  much  more 
than  any  jar  received  In  the  central  line 
of  the  machine. 

A  spill  from  a  tricycle  is  a  serious 
matter,  as  the  rider  cannot  clear  her- 
self of  the  machine.  Mounting  and  dis- 
mounting are  difficult  and  clumsy  per- 
formances at  the  best.  Picking  one's 
way  amongst  ruts  and  stones  is  almost 
impossible  with  its  three  wheels. 

The  acquisition  of  a  safe  balance  on 
the  rear-driving  safety  is  much  more 
easily  attained  than  would  appear  at 
first  sight.  When  the  difficulties  of 
balance  are  overcome  propulsion  is  very 
easy,  and  requires  the  very  minimum 
of  effort  on  a  good  level  road.  Mount- 
ing and  dismounting  soon  become,  too, 
a  simple  matter. 

There  is  less  difficulty  in  slowing 
down  a  bicycle  and  stepping  off  than  in 
bringing  a  tricycle  to  a  standstill. 


Increasing  practice  gives  the  rider  far 
more  control  over  a  bicycle  than  ever 
can  be  obtained  over  a  tricycle.  It 
comes  then  to  this,  that  the  rider  of  an 
up-to-date  bicycle  is  less  liable  to  acci- 
dent and  is  exposed  to  far  less  fatigue 
than  those  who,  from  want  of  knowl- 
edge and  timidity,  adopt  the  tricycle. 
This  question  of  fatigue  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  women. 

From  time  out  of  mind  it  has  become 
an  axiom  that  a  man  is  the  better  for 
all  the  physical  exercise  he  can  take 
short  of  exhaustion  or  damage  to  his 
organs.  Prejudice  alone  has  prevented 
this  view  being  held  with  regard  to 
women. 

Bit  by  bit  as  they  have  overcome  this 
deep-rooted  prejudice  with  regard  to 
one  physical  recreation  or  another, 
women  are  proving  that  exercise  within 
the  same  limits  is  just  as  beneficial  to 
them  as  to  men.  It  is  true  they  are 
handicapped  by  dress,  by  the  disuse  of 
their  muscular  system  for  generations, 
and  by  the  lack  of  the  early  training 
which  every  schoolboy  has  the  benefit 
of. 

Cycling  is  the  ideal  exercise  to  bring 
about  a  revolution  in  this  respect.  The 
amount  of  muscular  and  organic  effort 
to  be  put  forth  for  Its  accomplishment 
can  be  regulated  exactly  to  be  always 
within  the  powers  of  the  individual. 
Herein  lies  the  crux  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion. A  sound  woman  can  cycle,  and 
with  benefit  to  herself.  Muscular  de^ 
velopment  and  power  of  endurance 
vary  enormously  in  different  women, 
just  as  in  different  men.  Both  must 
vary  with  age  and  with  previous  train- 
ing. Many  women,  unaccustomed  as 
they  are  to  physical  exertion  in  its 
manifold  forms,  are  more  likely  than 
men  to  forget  the  necessity  of  con- 
dition,  and  of  coming  to  their  work 
gradually.  The  experience  of  one  will 
regulate  the  proceedings  of  another,  so 
that  with  here  and  there  an  unfortunate 
mistake  by  an  enthusiast  but  little 
harm  will  be  done  in  the  long  run.  The 
learner,  by  her  very  keenness,  who  is 
anxious  to  outstrip  some  acquaintance 
who  may  have  exaggerated  her  per- 
formances,  is  very  apt  to  overdo  It. 
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Patience  and  practice  will  bring  it  all 
right. 

The  muscles  upon  which  the  most 
demand  is  made  ore  those  of  the  lower 
extremity.  In  the  majority  of  women 
these  muscles  are  speedily  developed  by 
cycling.  The  lower  extremity  of  the 
human  female  has  great  latent  possi- 
bilities, but  time  must  be  allowed 
and  opportunity  for  practice  given. 
Amongst  other  muscles,  too,  which 
have  to  be  called  in  requisition  are  the 
erectors  of  <the  spine.  On  the  proper 
use  of  these  especially  depend  the 
appearance  of  thecyclist;  the  "scorcher" 
did  not  bring  them  in  to  play,  but  relaxed 
the  lot.  He  has  not  lived  in  vain  if  he 
has  made  every  woman  cyclist  deter- 
mine she  would  never  make  such  an 
object  of  herself. 

The  large  abdominal  muscles  do  but 
little  in  riding  downhill  or  on  level 
ground;  but  in  hill-climbing  great  strain 
is  thrown  upon  them.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  women  should  not  overtax 
this  group.  Probably  the  idea  that 
these  muscles  might  be  greatly  over- 
strained in  cycling  has  had  much  to  do 
with  checking  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
medical  profession  in  advocating  this 
exercise  for  women.  This  objection  is 
at  once  silenced  by  refraining  from 
pounding  up  steep  inclines. 

The  muscles  of  the  arms,  chest,  and 
shoulders  play  minor  but  important 
parts.  They  will  be  used  to  their 
benefit  or  abused  to  their  detriment 
according  to  the  position  adopted. 
Intelligent  instruction  of  the  debutante 
and  proper  adjustment  of  handle-bars 
and  saddle  will  clear  up  every  difllculty 
in  this  respect.  The  * 'scorcher's"  posi- 
tion is  again  the  wholesome  warning. 
His  function  in  the  cycling  world  is 
that  of  the  helot  in  Sparta,  who  was 
made  drunk  to  show  society  what  an 
objectionable  thing  was  the  abuse  of 
alcohol.  To  ride  well  within  the 
capacity  of  muscular  power  and  endur- 
ance and  in  good  form  will  never  hurt 
any  sound  woman.  Fortunately  the 
good  form  that  pleases  the  eye  is  the 
very  best  for  the  rider.  We  may  safely 
trust  women  to  adopt  it. 

As  to  the  organs  affected  by  cycling, 


to  begin  with,  the  heart  has  to  take  its 
full  share.  Travelling  on  the  flat  and 
downhill  it  will  have  to  do  a  little  extra 
work,  which  if  rea8<»iably  graduated 
will  do  good  to  its  muscular  substance; 
its  frequency  and  power  of  contraction 
will  be  slightly  increased.  So  much 
the  better  for  the  heart  and  for  the  body 
generally.  An  unsound  heart  may  be 
much  embarrassed.  This  will  be  much 
exaggerated  on  struggling  with  a  head 
wind  or  in  mounting  uphill.  Bad 
valvular  mischief  should  be  regarded 
as  an  absolute  bar  to  cycling.  Mere 
weakness  of  the  muscular  fibre,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  be  distinctly  benefited 
by  common-sense  riding.  Improved 
action  of  the  heart  means  better  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  through  the  limbs, 
lungs,  brain,  liver,  etc.,  and  gives  that 
general  sensation  of  improved  health 
summed  up  in  the  word  "fit."  Muscular 
action  in  every  limb  helps  the  return 
flow  of  blood  through  the  veins  to  the 
heart. 

Women  are  very  subject  to  varicose 
veins  in  the  legs.  Cycling  often  rids 
them  of  this  trouble.  A  girl  who  has 
had  to  stand  for  hours  and  hours  serv- 
ing behind  a  counter  gets  relief  untold 
from  an  evenia';  spin  on  her  "bike." 
Her  circulation  has  been  improved,  and 
the  aches  and  pains  which  would  have 
shortly  made  an  old  woman  of  her  have 
gone,  and  a  sense  of  exhilaration  and 
relief  has  taken  their  place. 

Lungs  perform  their  function  of 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  well  or  badly 
as  they  are  used  wisely  or  not.  The 
blood  must  be  pumped  efllciently 
through  them  by  a  strong  heart  with 
sufficient  frequency;  inspiration  and 
expiration  must  also  take  place  with 
appropriate  rhythm  to  keep  the  body 
in  perfect  health.  Motion  with  but 
slight  exertion  through  fresh  air  pro- 
motes this  enormously.  There  are  no 
greater  enemies  to  tubercle  and  its  hate- 
ful bacilli  than  fresh  air,  exercise,  and 
light.  Aniemia  will  disappear  under 
the  same  conditions. 

The  diseases  of  women  take  a  front 
place  in  our  social  life;  but  if  looked 
into,  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  are 
functional  ailments  begotten  of  ennui 
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and  lack  of  opportunity  of  some  means 
of  working  off  their  superfluous  muscu- 
lar, nervous,  and  organic  energy.  The 
effect  of  cycling  within  the  physical 
capacity  of  a  woman  acts  like  a  charm 
for  gout,  rheumatism,  and  indigestion. 
Sleeplessness,  so-called  "nerves,"  and 
all  those  petty  miseries  for  which  the 
"liver"  is  so  often  made  the  scapegoat, 
disappear  in  the  most  extraordinary 
way  with  the  fresh  air  inhaled,  and 
with  the  tissue  destruction  and  recon- 
struction effected  by  exercise  and 
exhilaration. 

Anaemia  is  very  prevalent  amongst 
adolescent  girls,  and  with  it  languor, 
morbid  fancies  and  appetites.  There  is 
no  better  antidote  to  this  than  free 
oxygenation  of  the  blood,  improvement 
in  circulation,  helped  still  further  by 
getting  the  patient  out  into  the  air  and 
sunshine.  It  was  expected  that  women 
specially  might  be  exposed  to  Injury 
from  internal  strains  and  from  the 
effects  of  shaking  and  jarring  when 
riding  on  the  roads.  In  practice  this 
has  been  found  to  be  nothing  but  a 
bogey.  The  up-to-date  machine  is  so 
well  made  that  there  is  no  strain  in 
propulsion.  Improved  springs  to  the 
saddle,  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
rider's  weight,  so  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  it  is  transferred  to  the  pedals,  and 
the  resiliency  of  the  pneumatic  tyre 
have  all  tended  to  reduce  the  shaking 
and  Jolting  on  a  reasonably  good  road  to 
a  minimum.  Already  thousands  of 
women  qualifying  for  general  invalid- 
ism have  been  rescued  by  cycling. 
With  regard  to  the  unsound,  each  case 
must  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits. 
Ruptures  and  displacement  of  organs 
can  generally  be  so  treated  and  sup- 
ported by  mechanical  appliances  that 
the  sufferer  can  be  practically  consid- 
ered sound.  To  go  to  work  without 
appropriate  mechanical  support  would 
be  most  reckless.  Badly  diseased 
valves,  especially  if  it  were  the  aortic 
group  that  were  affected,  would  make 
the  most  moderate  cycling  a  dangerous 
pursuit. 

Old  people,  with  their  brittle  vessels 
and  degenerate  muscles,  need  to  place 
a  limit  on  their  physical  ambition,  to 


a^oid  sudden  strain,  and  to  give  them- 
selves time  to  get  in  condition.  The 
young,  growing  girl,  too,  must  be 
watched  and  warned  that  her  youthful 
keenness  should  not  carry  her  on  be- 
yond her  powers  of  endurance  and  easy 
recuperation.  To  those  who  overdo  it 
ft  once  come  the  warnings  of  sleepless- 
ness and  loss  of  appetite— the  very 
opposite  effects  to  those  produced  when 
moderate  exercise  is  taken.  Chills  are 
sometimes  caught  by  getting  over- 
heated and  tired,  and  then  resting  by 
the  roadside.  It  is  the  beginner  who 
usually  gets  over-hot,  and  who  has  not 
had  sufficient  experience  to  know  how 
much  she  can  do,  and  what  pace  she 
should  go. 

Inappropriate  dress  has  a  certain 
number  of  chills  to  account  for.  When 
fair  practice  has  been  made,  and  the 
"hot  stage,"  so  to  speak,  is  over,  the 
feet,  ankles,  neck,  and  arms  get  very 
cold  when  working  up  against  wind. 
Gaiters  or  spats,  high  collars,  close- 
fitting  sleeves  meet  this  difficulty. 
Summer  or  winter  it  is  far  safer  to  wear 
warm  absorbent  under-clothing  and 
avoid  cotton. 

Beginners  are  very  apt,  from  timid- 
ity, to  ride  with  the  saddle  too  low;  the 
leg  is  never  fully  extended,  the  knee 
always  a  little  flexed.  This  makes  the 
knee  ache  badly  after  a  longish  spin, 
and  if  persisted  in  will  cause  "syno- 
vitis." Raising  the  saddle  soon  alters 
all  that. 

The  lady's  saddle  is  as  yet  the  most 
imperfect  part  of  the  machine.  When 
made  like  a  man's  it  is  too  hard,  too 
long,  and  too  narrow.  The  under  springs 
should  be  supple,  to  minimize  concus- 
sion. The  fork  should  be  short  and  be 
sufficiently  sunk  to  receive  none  of  the 
weight  of  the  body,  its  use  being  to 
guide  the  rider  back  into  the  saddle  if 
she  be  momentarily  Jolted  out  of  it. 
The  saddle  should  be  wide,  because  in 
a  well-built  wc"nan  the  tuberosities  of 
the  ischia,  which  carry  the  weight  of 
the  body  in  the  sitting  posture,  are 
further  apart  than  in  men. 

The  majority  of  women  have  wisely 
set  their  faces  against  racing  and 
record-breaking.      Both     are     physio- 
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logical  crimes.  If  women  cycle  on 
common-sense  terms  for  pleasure  and 
health,  the  sex  and  the  community  at 
large  will  greatly  benefit,  and  all  preju- 
dices win  be  assuredly  overcome. 

Accidents  have  unfortunately  hap- 
pened, and  will  happen,  but  Increasing 
practice  and  confidence  will  reduce  the 
proportion  of  these  to  riders.  Some- 
thing may  yet  be  done  to  prevent  side- 
slip, the  most  fruitful  of  all  causes.  As 
the  scorcher  undergoes  suppression 
there  will  be  greater  forbearance  shown 
by  the  drivers  of  vehicles,  and  the  streets 
will  become  safer.  The  accidents  to 
ladles  fortunately  have  so  far  been 
little  more  than  abrasions  and  sprains, 
their  escape  from  anything  more  serious 
being  due  principally  to  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  dismount  from  a  drop- 
frame  machine,  and  to  the  moderate 
pace  at  which  they  are  content  to 
travel. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
LIFE  FROM  THE  LOST  ATLANTIS. 

BY  ST.   OE<meS  MIVABT. 

The  region  to  which  American  poli- 
ticians tell  us  their  Monroe  doctrine  is 
applicable  is  wide  enough,  yet  it  now 
seems  that,  had  an  area  of  subsidence 
been  somewhat  dlfl^erently  conditioned, 
it  might  have  extended  over  the  whole 
of  Australia.  It  might  have  done  so, 
that  is,  if  we  have  rightly  interpreted 
the  meaning  of  some  facts  concerning 
animal  life  which  have  recently  be- 
come known. 

The  sudden  discovery  of  a  small 
animal  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  past  history  of  a  great  part  of  our 
southern  hemisphere.  Just  as  in  many 
a  romance,  a  crisis  is  brought  Bhont  by 
the  revelation  of  eome  hidden  and  little 
anticipated  piece  of  evidence. 

In  this  case  there  Is  a  great,  almost  a 
ludicrous,  contrast  between  the  appar- 
ent insignificance  of  the  tiny  animal  we 
are  concerned  with,  and  the  vastness 
of  the  problem  his  appearance  may  be 
said  to  have  solved.  Instead  of 
Mountains  in  labor"  bringing  forth  "a 
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mouse,"  it  is  the  ridiculu8  mus  which 
gives  birth  to  a  whole  continent  before 
our  mental  vision. 

In  order  that  the  full  significance  of 
this  curious  fact  should  be  understood 
—or  rather  in  order  that  our  readers 
should  be  able  to  apprehend  it  at  all- 
it  is  necessary  to  enter  Into  a  few 
details  concerning  the  beasts  which 
inhabit  America  and  Australia  now. 
and  their  respective  relations  to  com- 
moner animals  and  to  past  times. 

Visitors  who  explored  America  within 
the  century  after  its  discovery  by 
Columbus,  were  surprised  at  finding 
novelties  both  numerous  and  strange, 
not  the  least  amongst  which  was  the 
**opossum."  Many  species  of  opossum 
(about  a  score)  inhabit  Central  and 
South  America,  but  the  common  opos- 
sum —  the  opossum  par  excellence  —  Is 
that  called  the  "Virginian  opossum," 
which,  as  Its  name  Implies,  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  an  animal  of  about  the  size  of  a 
cat,  with  a  pointed  snout,  a  prehensile 
tail,  and  it  Is  clothed  with  long,  loo^e 
black  and  white  hair.  But  its  most 
remarkable  character  is  the  possession 
beneath  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  of 
a  pouch,  wherein  are  the  nipples. 
Within  it  the  young  find  shelter,  when 
alarmed,  after  they  are  able  to  get 
about,  but  at  birth  they  are  naked, 
blind,  little  defined  in  shape,  and  weigh- 
ing scarcely  more  than  a  grsAn. 

These  facts  soon  became  known,  and 
the  animal  was  carefully  described.  A 
female  was  described  by  Tyon  in  1688 
under  the  title  •'The  Anatomie  of  the 
Opossum,"  a  male  was  described  by  W. 
Cooper  in  1704.  But  it  took  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  to  make  men  of  science 
understand  how  great  was  the  novelty 
that  had  been  found,  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  its  structure  remaining  still  a 
secret.  To  appreciate  this,  it  was 
necessary  that  other  forms,  more  or  less 
allied  to  it,  should  become  known.  The 
first  sign  of  the  coming  revelation 
which  attracted  attention,  was  a  rumor 
that  such  a  creature  was  also  to  be 
found  in  the  East.  Seba,  In  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  stated  that 
au  animal  of  the  kind  had  been  sent  to 
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him  from  Amboyna,  for  which  asaertion 
he  was  roundly  taken  to  task  by  Buffon, 
in  his  tenth  yolnme,  published  in  1763. 

An  earlier  statement,  but  one  which 
attracted  little  attention,  was  made  by 
a  Dutch  traveller,  Cornelius  de  Bruins, 
who,  in  1711,  saw  at  Batavia  a  creature 
which  we  now  know  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  kangaroo.  Of  this  he  gave  a 
fairly  good  figure  in  his  account  of  his 
travels  through  Muscovy,  Persia,  and 
India,  which  was  published  at  Amster- 
dam in  1714. 

Half  a  century  later  the  Royal  So- 
ciety took  a  step  which  helped  much 
towards  a  knowledge  of  facts  bearing 
on  the  question  with  which  we  are  oen- 
cemed.  It  recommended  an  expedition 
to  the  Society  Islands  for  observing  the 
transit  of  Venus  which  took  place  in 
1768. 

Thereupon  Captain  (then  Lieutenant) 
Cook  with  Mr.  (afterward  Sir  Joseph) 
Banks  set  sail  in  1768,  and,  the  observa- 
tion of  Venus  having  been  completed, 
proceeded  in  the  spring  of  1770  to  east- 
em  Australia,  visiting,  amongst  other 
places,  a  spot  which,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  new  and  strange  plants  there 
to  be  found,  received  the  name  of 
"Botany  Bay."  Subsequently,  when 
detained  by  an  accident  in  Endeavor 
River,  some  sailors  sent  on  shore  re- 
ported they  ''had  seen  an  animal,  as 
large  as  a  greyhound,  of  a  slender  make, 
and  extremely  swift"  "Two  days 
afterwards,"  Captain  Cook  continues, 
"as  I  wa6  walking  in  the  morning  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  ship,  I  myself 
saw  one  of  the  animals."  A  fortnight 
afterwards  (July  8th),  some  of  the  crew 
"set  out  with  the  first  dawn  in  search 
of  game,  and  in  a  walk  of  many  miles 
they  saw  four  animals  of  the  same  kind, 
two  of  which  Mr.  Banks's  greyhound 
fairly  chased,  but  they  threw  him  out 
at  a  great  distance  by  leaping  over  the 
long,  thick  grass,  which  prevented  his 
running.  This  animal  was  observed 
not  to  run  upon  four  legs,  but  to  bound 
or  leap  forward  upon  two,  like  the 
Jerboa.  .  .  .  This  animal  is  called  by 
the  natives  Kangaroo,  The  next  day 
our  kangaroo  was  dressed  for  dinner, 
and    proved    most    excellent    meat." 


Such  is  the  earliest  notice  of  the  ob- 
servation of  this  animal  by  English- 
men. 

As  Australia  became  better  known  it 
was  found  to  be  inhabited  by  beasts  of 
many  kinds,  all  of  which  were  pre- 
viously unknown,  while  they  almost  all 
agreed  with  the  American  opossums,  in 
that  they  were  "pouched,"  or  "i£ar«ii- 
pial'^  animals.  Not  unnaturally,  there- 
fore, some  of  these  creatures  were  also 
called  "opossums,"  though  the  name 
had  better  have  been  reserved  for 
the  American  Marsupials  exclusively, 
which  are  the  only  **true  opossums." 

Now  for  our  present  purpose,  which 
is  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
little  messenger  from  a  vanished  land, 
we  must  note  certain  characters  which 
distinguish  some  portions  of  the  ani- 
mals of  AustnUia  (the  beasts  of  which 
are  almost  all  "manwpial")  from  other 
portions. 

As  regards  the  animals  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  which,  except  the  true 
opossums,  are  not  "marsupial,"  every 
one  knows  there  are  difl^erent  sets  of 
them  (technically  called  "orders") 
amongst  which  are  such  as:  (1)  the  rats, 
mice,  squirrels,  fiying-squirrels,  mar- 
mots, porcupines,  etc.,  which  are  all 
"gnawers"  or  Rodents;  (2)  the  fiesh-eat- 
ing  beasts— dogs,  cats,  lions,  bears,  etc. 
—which  are  termed  Carnivores;  (3) 
hedghogs,  shrews,  and  their  allies 
(including  the  mole,  so  wonderfully 
modified  for  life  underground),  which, 
on  account  of  the  sort  of  food  they  will 
mostly  eat,  are  known  as  Insectivores; 
(4)  antelopes,  deer,  etc.,  adapted  for 
grazing,  with  rapid  powers  of  locomo- 
tion for  gaining  pastures  new,  and  hav- 
ing nails  modified  into  hoofs,  and  there- 
fore named  Ungulates. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
Australian  beasts,  differing  as  they  do 
from  those  of  all  other  parts  of  the 
world  (save  true  opossums),  and  being 
essentially  alike  in  organization,  should 
closely  resemble  each  other  in  form  and 
habit. 

But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case, 
that  they  are  divisible  with  groups 
which  are  plainly  comparable  with  the 
four  groups  of  ordinary  non-marsupial 
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beasts  which  we  haTe  Just  selected  for 
comparison. 

Thus  the  Australian  "wombats"  are 
comparable  with  "marmots,"  and  there 
are  animals  called  'l>halangers"  com- 
parable with  squirrels,  especially  be- 
cause some  of  them  are  modified  to  take 
long  Jumps  like  the  flying-squirrels. 
The  marsupials  known  as  the  "Tas- 
manian  wolf,"  and  those  termed 
**  native  cats,"  are  flesh-eaters,  and  so 
analogous  to  non-marsupial  carnivores 
—true  dogs  and  cats,  etc.  There  are 
insect-eating  Australian  beasts,  called 
"bandicoots"  (PerameMto),  comparable 
with  non-marsupial  insectlvores,  and 
there  18  a  marsupial  mole  wonderfully 
modified  for  underground  life  like  the 
common  mole. 

Finally  the  kangaroos  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  ungulates.  It  is  true 
that  the  nails  are  not  hoof -shaped,  yet 
they  are  greatly  enlarged,  and  the 
limbs  of  kangaroos  are  so  modified 
as  to  enable  them  to  rapidly  traverse 
wide  arid  plains  in  pursuit  of  water 
and  nutritious  herbage,  as  antelopes 
do. 

When  this  curious  parallel  between 
the  constituent  groups  of  "marsupials" 
and  of  ordinary  "non-marsupial"  beasts 
became  recognized,  and  modified  views 
respecting  evolution  were  applied  to  it, 
the  interesting  question  at  once  arose 
whether  the  rodents,  carnivores,  insec- 
tlvores, ungulates,  etc.,  of  the  marsupial 
tribe  were  respectively  the  ancestors  of 
the  ordinary,  non-marsupial  rodents, 
carnivores,  insectlvores,  ungulates,  etc., 
or  whether  all  marsupials  arose  inde- 
pendently from  originally  non-marsu- 
pial ancestors. 

The  former  alternative  was  favored 
by  the  late  Professor  Huxley  in  his 
Hunterian  lecture  of  the  subject,  but 
the  latter  interpretation  is  the  one  we 
prefer. 

We  will  not  delay,  however,  over  this 
question,  which  for  our  purpose  is  but 
a  subordinate  side  issue.  We  will  but 
beg  our  readers'  attention  to  two  main 
facts  of  marsupial  organization  which 
directly  bear  upon  the  question,  "Did 
an  Atlantis  once  exist  or  have  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  been  mainly 


what  they  now  are  ever  since  the  world 
was  first  peopled  with  animal  life?" 

The  Australian  iMarsuplals  may  be 
divided  into  three  sets.  (1.)  One  of 
these,  of  which  the  kangaroos,  pha- 
langers,  and  wombats  may  be  taken  as 
types,  have  in  the  front  of  the  lower 
Jaw  two  long  teeth  which  extend  for* 
wards  almost  horizontally.  This  form 
of  dentition  (or  tooth  arrangement)  is 
technically  known  as  DiprotodonU 

But  they  have  another  character,  and 
one  much  more  peculiar,  which  relates 
to  the  structure  of  their  hind  feet  The 
second  and  third  toes,  in  each  case,  are 
reduced  in  size  and  more  or  less  com- 
pletely enclosed  in  one  fold  of  skin. 
This  character  is  incipient  in  the  wom- 
bat, koala,  and  phalangers,  but  is  found 
most  completely  developed  in  the 
kangaroo.  Each  of  its  hind  limbs  has 
(like  that  of  an  antelope  or  deer)  but 
two  large  and  conspicuous  toes.  They 
are,  however,  of  unequal  size,  and  the 
inner  one,  which  is  much  the  larger, 
bears  a  very  long  and  strong  claw.  On 
the  inner  side  of  this  large  toe  is  what, 
at  first  sight,  appears  to  be  a  very  small 
one,  ending  in  two  minute  claws  placed 
side  by  side.  An  examination  of  the 
bones  of  the  foot,  however,  shows  that 
this  slender  and  apparently  two-clawed 
toe  really  consists  of  two  exceedingly 
slender  ones  bound  together  in  a  com- 
mon fold  of  skin.  This  bound-up  con- 
dition of  the  second  and  third  toes  of 
the  hind  foot  is  technically  termed 
syndactyle. 

(2.)  The  other  set  of  Australian  Mar- 
supials—such as  the  Tasmanian  wolf, 
the  so-called  native  cats,  and  certain 
smaller  beasts,  called  phascogales— are 
distinguished  from  the  former  set  by 
having  neither  a  diprotodent  dentition 
nor  syndactyle  feet.  Every  Australian 
beast  which  has  a  diprotodent  dentition 
has  also  a  syndactyle  foot 

(3.)  But  those  curious  animals  before 
mentioned  as  "bandicoots"  (Perame- 
lidse),  are  not  diprotodent,  and  yet  have 
the  feet  syndactyle,  and  in  one  of  them 
this  is  carried  to  a  very  singular  ex- 
treme, while  its  fore  feet  are  also  so 
modified  that  they  have  procured  for  it 
the  name  of  the  "Pig-footed  Bandicoot" 
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These  Peramelidse  may  be  reckoned  as 
a  third  set. 

We  began  our  rapid  sketch  of  the 
Marsupials  with  the  opossum  from 
Virginia,  but  since  then  have  said  noth- 
ing about  the  American  species  of  true 
opossums.  To  these  we  must  now 
briefly  return.  They  are  true  Marsu- 
pials, and  yet  they  are  widely  divergent 
from  all  those  which  find  their  home  In 
Australia  and  the  islands  which  ap- 
proach It.  They  differ  least,  however, 
from  the  group  containing  the  Tasma- 
nian  wolf  and  the  so-called  native  cats, 
as,  like  them,  the  American  opossums 
have  neither  a  diprotodent  dentition  nor 
a  syndactyle  foot,  both  of  which  con- 
ditions have  been  absolutely  character- 
istic of,  and  exclusively  found  In, 
Australia  and  certain  islands  in  its 
vicinity. 

The  deep  and  wide  Atlantic  ocean, 
therefore,  which  completely  and  abso- 
lutely divides  every  kind*  of  ape  of  the 
Old  World  from  every  kind  of  the  very 
different  apes  of  the  New  World,  was 
also  supposed  equally  to  divide  the 
isolated  group  of  American  opossums 
from  every  Marsupial  possessing  either 
a  syndactyle  foot  or  diprotodont  teeth, 
and  from  every  creature  allied  to  the 
Tasmanian  wolf  or  the  native  cats  of 
Australia.  The  Australian  region  was  a 
region  utterly  apart,  and  distinguished 
no  less  by  the  absence  within  its  bounds 
of  beasts  found  elsewhere,'  than  by  Its 
own  peculiar  animal  population,  and 
also  by  its  remarkably  exceptional 
flora. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
American  continent  was  found  to  differ 
greatly  with  respect  to  its  animal  popu- 
lation as  we  descend  from  the  north, 
through  Central  America,  into  the  great 
forest  region  of  Brazil  and  the  plains 
of  the  Pampas.  Only  from  Central 
America  southwards  do  we  And  apes, 
ant-eaters,  sloths,  armadillos,  a  score 
of  species  of  opossums,  and  also  llamas. 

These  facts  had  long  been  familiar  to 

1  Old-World  monkeys  htLwe  been  introdueed  into 
one  or  two  Weet  Indian  Islands  by  man,  and  hare 
there  ran  wild. 

<  The  wild  dog,  or  Dingo,  was  probably  intro- 
dnoed  by  man. 


naturalists  when  Mr.  R.  J.  Tomes  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Eraser  a  small  animal 
about  the  size  of  a  water  shrew,  which 
had  been  obtained  from  Ecuador.  He 
described  it  to  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  in  I860,'  under  the  name 
Hyraoodon  fauUginoaus,  He  had  in- 
tended to  name  it  Sorexodon,  but  the^ 
secretary  of  the  society,  shocked  at  a 
name  so  composed  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
suggested  that  as  vpaj  means  a  shrew, 
it  might  be  called  Hyracodon.  This 
name,  however,  cannot  stand,  as  it  had 
been  previously  applied  to  denote  a 
fossil  form  allied  to  the  rhinoceros. 

The  new  American  species  subse- 
quently excited  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
and  Sir  William  Flower,  K.C.B.,  did  all 
that  was  possible  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
the  specimen,  which  remained  In  Mr. 
Tomes's  possession.  It  seems,  however, 
that  it  could  not  be  extricated  from  the 
entanglement  of  its  surroundings.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  was  destined  to 
pass  away  without  any  gratiflcatlon 
being  given  to  the  anxious  wishes  of 
naturalists  for  further  information  con- 
cerning the  mysterious  little  visitor 
from  South  America.  Quite  recently, 
however,  Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas,  F.Z.S., 
of  the  British  Museum,  received  an- 
other small  beast,  from  Bogota,  which 
he  found  to  be  a  novelty  brimful  of 
Interest.  He  recognized  It  as  being 
closely  allied  to  Mr.  Tomes's  species; 
but  as  the  name  bestowed  on  it  by  the 
latter  gentleman  could  not  stand,  he 
described  it,*  at  a  meeting  recently  held 
by  the  Zoological  Society,  on  December 
17th,  1895,  under  the  name  of  Ca^nolestes 
ohscurus. 

This  little,  apparently  insignificant, 
mouse-like  creature  turns  out  to  be  an 
animal  of  extreme  interest,  for  it 
affords  'strong  evidence  that  what  we 
now  know  as  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia must  have  been  connected,  and 
the  Atlantic  at  least  bridged  by  dry 
land,  if  even  an  Antarctic  continent  may 

*  See  the  Prooeedlngi  of  the  Zoological  Society 
for  1880,  p.  213. 

«  By  the  inatmmentality  of  Mr.  R.  Lydekker, 
F.Q.S.,  Mr.  Oldfleld  Thomas  not  being,  nnforttf- 
nately,  well  enough  to  himself  appear  at  the 
meeting. 
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not  have  existed,  of  which  South 
America  and  Australia  are  divergent 
and  diverse  outgrowths. 

The  little  animal  so  recently  described 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  like  the  allied  form 
previously  made  known  (very  imper- 
fectly) by  Mr.  Tomes,  is  in  all  respects 
undoubtedly  and  thoroughly  marsupial; 
and  not  only  marsupial,  but  marsupial 
with  a  diprotodont  dentition.  The  fact 
is  indeed  a  startling  one,  while  it  serves 
to  prove  that  certain  fossil  remains 
previously  made  known  by  Seilor 
Ameghino,  of  Buenos  Ayers,  were  also 
marsupial  and  closely  allied  forms. 

But  though  the  newly  discovered 
beast  has  its  teeth  formed  on  the  type 
common  to  the  phalangers  and  kan- 
garoos it  has  not  the  syndactyle  foot. 
On  the  principles  of  evolution,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  contended  that,-  at  the 
time  when  the  kangaroo  and  phalanger- 
like  dentition  became  developed  as  it 
now  exists  in  the  new  mammal,  "syn- 
dactylism" had  not  yet  made  Its  ap- 
pearance. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  "if  there  was 
this  connection  between  South  America 
and  Australia,  why  did  not  the  true 
opossums  enter  Australia,  and  why  are 
they  not  found  there  now  (as  also 
llamas);  and  why  are  not  such  crea- 
tures as  the  Tasmanlan  wolf  and  the 
native  cats  found  in  South  America?" 

When  we  examine  the  evidences  of 
the  past  life  of  the  world  we  become 
aware  that  true  opossums  once  inhabited 
Europe,  while  there  exist  strong  rea- 
sons for  thinking  that  at  one  time  South 
and  North  America  were  widely  sepa- 
rated by  the  ocean. 

At  that  period  of  separation  South 
America  was  most  likely  entirely  de- 
void of  true  opossums,  which  only 
descended  into  it,  with  the  llamas 
(originally  northern  types),  at  a  long 
subsequent  period,  after  a  Junction 
with  North  America  had  been  effected. 

In  the  earlier  and  detached  condition 
of  South  America,  it  was  probably 
much  richer  in  Australoid  forms  of  life, 
for  Seilor  Ameghino  has  of  late  given 
us  reason  to  believe  that  creaitures 
allied  to  the  Tasmanlan  wolf  and  the 
so-called  native  cats  did  then  inhabit  it. 


Altogether,  then,  the  view  which  the 
existing  distribution  of  marsupial 
animals  and  their  fossil  remains  would 
seem  to  suggest  may  be  expressed  as 
follows:  At  a  very  remote  period,  ages 
before  the  deposition  of  the  tertiary 
rocks  (which  are  superimposed  on  the 
chalk),  there  was  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere a  widely  diffused  fauna  of  small 
marsupials,  some  rare  survivors  of 
which  existed  on  even  till  the  deposition 
of  the  chalk.  They  appear,  then,  to 
have  receded  till  they  found  a  home  in 
Australia  or  South  America,  or  in  land 
between  those  two  regions,  or  possibly 
in  an  Antarctic  continent.  Amongst 
them  forms  arose  possessing  a  diproto- 
dont  dentition. 

After  a  certain  lapse  of  time  the  Aus- 
tralian region  became  isolated,  and  then 
probably  developed  its  rich  and  exclu- 
sively marsupial  fauna,  not  a  few  of 
the  animals  composing  it  gaining  in 
some  way  a  syndactyle  foot. 

The  then  separated  South  America 
preserved  its  marsupial  fauna,  which 
may  have  been  but  a  poor  one,  and 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  devel- 
oped a  syndactyle  foot  But  its  popu- 
lation became  as  rich  and  almost  as 
peculiar  in  certain  directions  as  that  of 
Australia  did  in  others. 

Next  came  an  elevation  of  land,  unit- 
ing North  America  with  South,  result- 
ing, as  before  mentioned,  in  an  influx 
of  northern  forms,  the  opossum  amongst 
them,  which  multiplied  its  kind  in  rich 
forest  regions  and  in  fruitful  plains 
abounding  in  insect  food. 

During  the  lapse  of  these  ages  of 
ages  multitudes  of  species  doubtless 
passed  away  and  left  no  trace;  but, 
nevertheless,  abundant  fossil  treasures 
have  been  discovered  which  plainly  tell 
us  that  the  antecedent  fauna  of  botb 
South  America  and  Australia  was  an 
extremely  rich  one,  and  rich  in  forms 
resembling  those  which  are  there 
respectively  to  be  found  to-day.  Gi- 
gantic kangaroos  and  wombats  pre- 
ceded their  existing  Australia  represen- 
tatives, as  great  glyptodons  and 
armadillos  preceded  in  America  the 
armadillos  of  to-day.  Amidst  the  ex- 
tinction of  so  many  species  and  sucb 
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vast  geographical  changes  it  seems  re- 
markable indeed  to  find  this  humble 
shrew-like  little  beast,  the  Ccsiiolestes  of 
Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas,  surviying,  and  so 
far  as  we  yet  know,  alone  surviving, 
such  a  wreck  of  worlds.  This  small 
dumb  witness  of  an  age  we  cannot 
imagine  testifies  to  us  as  eflSciently,  as 
unconsciously,  concerning  a  condition 
of  the  earth's  surface  as  it  was  before 
either  South  America  or  Australia  could 
be  truly  said  to  be— save  as  yet  unsepa- 
rated  elements  of  a  South  Atlantic 
Continent.  Until  it  was  produced 
before  the  fellows  of  the  Zoological 
Society  and  their  friends,  few,  we  doubt 
if  any,  suspected  or  hoped  that  a  sur- 
vivor would  ever  appear  upon  the  scene 
capable  of  bearing  its  dumb  testimony 
to  the  former  existence  of  what  is  now 
the  long-lost  Atlantis  land. 


From  The  Sunday  Magazine. 
A  CASE  OF  SENTIMENT. 

A    WEST    COUHTBy    SlKBTCH. 
BY   CHBISTOFHBR  HAKE. 
▲UTBOB  OF  "DOWN  THE  VILLAGE  8TBEET." 

"  Le  devoir  que  tu  d^yines  te  lie 
ms  I'instont  que  tu  I'as  d^rin^/' 

Amiel. 

The  summer  evening  was  closing  in, 
and  the  shadows  of  the  tall  poplars  by 
the  roadside  fell  aslant  the  village 
street  and  rested  on  the  grey  front  of 
the  low  cottage  at  the  corner,  with  its 
high  thatched  roof  and  stone-mullioned 
windows.  At  the  open  door  stood  a 
little  old  woman,  upright  as  a  dart,  with 
homely  features  refined  by  a  lifetime 
of  patient  and  unselfish  toil.  Her  dark 
hair,  scarcely  touched  with  grey,  was 
smoothed  back  under  a  neat  frilled  cap, 
and  she  wore  a  faded  black  gown  which 
showed  off  her  trim,  almost  girlish 
figure.  The  day's  work  was  over,  and 
she  had  come  out  on  the  threshold  of 
her  home  to  enjoy  the  mellow  sweetness 
of  clambering  roses  and  clematis,  with 
which  the  slumberous  air  was  laden. 

Louie  Cole  was  a  lonely  woman  with 
neither  kith  nor  kin,  and  she  eked  out 
her  narrow  livelihood  by  selling  a  few 


sweets  and  toys  to  the  children  of 
Ck>mbe,  as  they  passed  her  door  on  their 
way  to  school.  Her  front  window  was 
adorned  with  sundry  glass  bottles  full 
of  colored  "goodies,"  with  tin  mugs  and 
balls  of  string,  and  angular  jointed  dolls 
and  wooden  horses,  and  such-like 
stock  in  trade.  The  passing  months 
saw  but  little  change  in  that  simple 
array  of  delights,  for  it  was  only  at  rare 
intervals  that  some  happy  child  came 
to  make  a  larger  purchase  than  "a 
farden's  wu'th  o'  all  zorts." 

The  shop  alone  would  have  been  but 
a  poor  mainstay,  but  Louie  had  also  a 
small  annuity  from  her  old  mistress, 
who  had  died  more  than  twenty  years 
before;  moreover  she  earned  something 
by  making  smock-frocks,  though  these 
ancient  garments  were  sadly  going  out 
of  fashion  in  the  village,  and  her  more 
delicate  and  elaborate  stitches  were  no 
longer  needed. 

As  she  stood  looking  out  with  wistful 
eyes  towards  the  rosy  western  sky, 
something  of  Its  radiance  was  reflected 
on  her  pale  face,  and  after  the  sultry 
heat  of  the  day,  she  felt  soothed  and 
caressed  by  the  balmly  freshness  of  the 
air.  Suddenly  she  was  roused  by  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  and 
saw  her  neighbor,  Jane  Varden,  coming 
quickly  round  the  corner.  The  young 
woman  was  looking  more  slatternly 
and  untidy  than  usual,  with  her  dirty 
sunbonnet  put  on  all  awry,  and  her 
sleeves  still  tucked  up  from  her  work, 
but  her  face  was  full  of  eager  excite- 
ment. 

*'0h  Louie!  have  'ee  heard  the  news?" 
she  cried.  "You  mid'a  knocked  I  down 
wi'  a  feather,  when  our  Dick,  he  corned 
hoam  i'  the  wagon,  a  driven,  as  proud 's 
a  peacock,  all  by  hissell,  an*  telled  I 
about  pore  wold  Gideon." 

Her  listener  started  as  though  a  blow 
had  struck  her,  and  with  trembling  lips 
could  hardly  frame  the  question:— 

"What  have  a  come  to  he?  Do 'ee  tell 
I  quick,  Jeanel" 

"Why  look  'ee  see,  t'wur  like  this. 
Varmer  Yeatman  sent  he  In  to  Mere 
betimes  this  mornen,  wI*  a  load  o*  new 
hay,  an'  he'd  a  got  there  all  right,  zo 
fur's  the  Market  Plaace,  when  he  gio 
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our  Dick  the  reius,  an'  slid  down  vor 
to  walk  a  bit,  when  all  ov  a  sudden, 
down  he  fell  in  a  fit."  At  this  climax 
of  her  story,  a  stifled  groan  checked 
her  for  a  moment,  then  she  went  on,  all 
undaunted:— 

"He've  a  rare  lot  o'  sense  vor  a  lad  o* 
twelve,  have  our  Dick,  an'  he  got  the 
wold  man  a  tookt  to  the  'Flrmary,  an' 
wi'  all  the  bother  o'  the  meHster's  hay, 
an'  the  wagon,  an'  the  bosses,  why  ef 
he  did'n  go  up  to  the  doctor,  so  bold  as 
brass,  an'  zays  he  'Please  zir,  what  be 
the  matter  wi'  Gideon  Seamark?' " 

"An'  what  did  the  doctor  zay?"  asked 
old  Louie,  bending  forwards  in  breath- 
less anxiety. 

"Zays  he,  *He'll  never  do  nar'a  stroke 
o'  wark  no  more,  an'  us  ca&n't  do  nought 
vor  'un,  zo  do  'ee  tell  his  vo'ks  vor  to 
come  an*  fetch  'en  hoam  o'  Zatturday.'  " 
Jane  Varden  paused,  to  give  full  dra- 
matic effect  to  the  verdict;  then  she 
continued:— 

**Tes  just  about  a  bad  job,  vor  he've 
nar*  a  soul  belongen'  to  he,  an'  zo  he 
mun  goo  to  the  work'us.  I  thought  as 
I'd  run  down  street  an'  tell  'ee,  but  I 
caan't  bide  no  longer  vor  tes  all  ov'  a 
caddie  to  hoam,  wi'  Ben  an'  the  chil- 
dern.    Zo  good  night  to  'ee  mis'ess." 

The  messenger  of  111  tidings  was  gone, 
but  the  old  woman  stood  there  on  the 
threshold  awhile,  half-dazed,  trying  to 
realize  what  she  had  heard. ,  Then  she 
turned  away  from  the  sunset  glow,  and 
with  slow,  uncertain  steps  went  back 
into  her  low,  dark  room,  and  sat  down 
on  the  nearest  chair,  with  her  hands 
crossed  on  her  knees,  and  her  eyes 
fixed  blankly  on  the  expiring  embers 
of  the  hearth. 

''Poor  old  Gideon!"  Her  heart  ached 
for  him,  as  she  thought  of  the  sudden 
blow  which  had  struck  him  down  in  the 
midst  of  his  work,  and  left  him  helpless 
and  desolate  in  his  old  age,  with  only 

the  workhouse  before  him,  unless 

the  sudden  thought  almost  took  awa; 
her  breath.  What  If  she,  Louie  CJole, 
were  to  take  upon  herself  the  burden 
of  his  suffering  and  misery?  He  was 
no  kin  to  her,  and  what  claim  had  he 
upon  her  devotion?  The  answer  was 
not  far  to  seek. 


She  rose  slowly  from  her  seat,  and 
took  down  from  the  shelf  a  little  old 
rosewood  workbox.  The  key  hung  to 
a  black  ribbon  round  her  neck,  and 
when  she  had  unlocked  it,  she  wiped 
her  tear-dimmed  eyes,  and  put  on  her 
spectacles.  Then,  with  reverent  touch, 
she  took  out  a  bundle  of  old  letters, 
yellow  with  age  and  worn  with  fre- 
quent handling.  They  were  all  in  the 
same  cramped  handwriting,  on  thin 
foreign  paper,  and  were  signed,  "David 
Seamark."  In  those  two  words,  the 
romance  of  her  life  was  centred.  As 
she  looked  back  through  the  mist  of 
years.  It  seemed  only  the  other  day  that 
she  was  a  young  girl,  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  hope,  walking  side  by  side  with 
her  lover  David,  through  the  pleasant 
meadows,  all  aglow  with  daffodils  and 
primroses,  or  by  the  winding  river's 
bank. 

Could  she  ever  forget  the  cruel  part- 
ing before  he  went  out  to  Australia, 
with  kindled  energy,  to  earn  a  home 
worthy  of  her?  Next  rose  up  before 
her  the  vision  of  those  long,  weary  years 
of  patient  waiting  darkened  by  news 
of  ill-luck  and  sickness  and  disappoint- 
ment; till  there  came  a  day  which 
brought  her  the  joyful  ftidings  that  the 
long-expected  borne  was  ready,  and 
money  was  enclosed  for  her  passage 
out.  With  trembling  fingers,  the  old 
woman  unfolded  that  precious  last 
letter,  and  read  once  more  the  record 
of  a  far-off  flash  of  happiness. 

"  Bajlba  Ckexk. 

"Feb.  17th,  1861. 

"My  dear  Louie,— 

"this  come  hopen  to  flnd  you  well  as 
it  leve  me  at  this  present  An  now  the 
Lord  be  prased  all  our  trubbles  be  come 
to  an  end  for  Ive  a  saved  a  tldey  bit  o* 
money  an  have  a  got  a  nice  house  only 
walten  for  a  mis'ess,  an  a  garden  an  a 
feild,and  my  dear  Louie  you  muss  come 
so  sune  as  ever  you  can.  An  I  sends 
the  money  for  the  jurney  an  a  paper 
wi  all  pertlcklars  how  to  get  here,  an 
the  things  as  youU  want.  I  sez  to  my- 
sell  Louie  be  a  comen  an  tes  too  good 
for  to  be  true.  So  no  more  at  present 
from 

"your  loven  David.'' 
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She  knew  It  all  by  heart,  every  word 
of  it,  and  so  too  with  the  fatal  message 
which  followed  It  so  quickly,  not  much 
more  than  a  week  later.  This  was  in 
another  handwriting  and  was  sent  to 
Louie  Cole,  because  hers  was  the  only 
address  found,  when  David  Seamark 
was  lying  dead  of  the  pestilence, 
'*which  killeth  in  the  noonday."  Of  the 
poor  fellow's  savings,  nothing  ever 
reached  England,  but  Louie's  Journey 
money  paid  for  a  headstone  to  his 
memory  in  Combe  churchyard. 

Thus  ended  the  story  of  her  love,  but 
a  broken  heart  is  not  always  a  fatal 
complaint,  and  Louie  Cole  lived  on  with 
her  old  mistress  until  that  home  was 
broken  up  by  death  when,  drawn  by  old 
associations,  she  came  back  to  settle  in 
her  native  village.  The  Seamarks,  who 
were  Chillerton  people  originally,  had 
all  passed  away  except  the  eldest 
brother,  Gideon,  who  had  come  to  live 
in  Combe  and  worked  for  Farmer  Yeat- 
man.  He  was  not  popular  in  the  vil- 
lage, being  of  a  shy,  reserved  nature, 
but  Louie  proved  a  kind  friend  to  him 
for  the  sake  of  old  memories.  She 
washed  and  mended  for  him,  took  him 
a  bit  of  hot  dinner  every  Sunday,  and 
did  many  another  neighborly  office  to 
make  life  more  pleasant  for  the  lonely 
old  man.  But  now  all  this  had  come 
suddenly  to  an  end. 

The  sentence  had  gone  forth  that  he 
would  never  more  do  a  stroke  of  work; 
he  could  earn  no  wages  to  pay  the  rent 
of  his  poor  cottage,  and  there  was 
nothing  before  him  but  the  shame  and 
dependence  and  restraint  of  the  work- 
house. 

"No,  no;  Gideon  idden  never  brought 
so  low  as  that!"  cried  the  poor  woman, 
in  eager  protest,  as  she  restlessly 
clasped  and  unclasped  her  hands.  "My 
David,  he  would'n  never  forgive  I,  if 
so  be  I  let  en  go  to  the  workus,  an'  they 
such  decent  vo'ks.  Never  shall  m> 
dear  lad's  brother  want  for  a  roof  ov«r*3 
head,  and  a  crust  o'  bread  so  long  as 
I've  got  a  one.  Sam  Bewley  shall  take 
I  in  to  Mere  to-morrow,  an  I'll  bring 
Gideon  back  to  hoam,  vor  to  bide  wi' 
me;  so  I  will." 

Having  once  made  up  her  mind  which 
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way  her  duty  pointed,  Louie's  prac- 
tical common  sense  asserted  itself  to 
carry  out  her  plan.  She  must  settle  it 
all  at  once,  for  she  would  have  to  start 
in  the  carrier's  van  betimes  in  the 
morning.  Of  course  the  old  man  could 
be  brought  back  to  his  own  home  for 
one  night,  if  necessary,  and  that  would 
give  her  time  to  make  her  cottage 
ready  to  receive  him.  If  he  were  help- 
less and  partly  paralyzed,  he  could 
never  mount  the  steep  ladder-like  stair- 
case to  the  upper  chamber,  and  his  bed 
must  be  put  in  the  corner,  against  the 
wall  where  the  old  black  bureau  stood. 
She  looked  round  the  familiar  room, 
which  it  had  been  her  pride  and 
pleasure  to  keep  in  such  perfect  order, 
and  she  thought  of  Gideon's  own  untidy 
den,  darkened  with  the  fumes  of  his 
pipe. 

She  glanced  at  the  varied  row  of 
plates  and  cups  on  the  polished  dresser, 
each  one  of  which  had  a  history  of  its 
own;  the  shining  brass  candlesticks  and 
cooking  pots,  the  china  ornaments,  dog 
and  shepherdesses  who  seemed  to  stare 
at  her  all  unmoved.  Then  her  eyes 
wandered  to  the  pictures  on  the  walls, 
mostly  memorial  cards  with  urns  and 
weeping  willows,  and  here  and  there 
a  more  cheerful  colored  print,  and  her 
own  elaborate  sampler  hanging  in  the 
place  of  honor;  till  at  last  she  paused 
before  a  little  dark  silhouette,  cut  out  in 
black  paper,  which  must  have  been  a 
dismal  caricature  of  the  David  she  had 
loved.  But  for  all  that  it  was  her  most 
valued  possession,  and  recalled  those 
happy  days,  for  the  memory  of  which 
she  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  rest 
of  her  life. 

In  the  low,  broad  window  stood  a  row 
of  flowers  in  pots,  scarlet  geraniums 
and  petunias  and  musk;  carefully 
tended  treasures,  which  yet  did  not  add 
much  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  room, 
for  all  the  blossoms  were  turned  away 
towards  the  light.  Above  them  hung 
the  cage  of  her  canary,  the  only  living 
companion  of  her  peaceful  home. 

All  that  long  summer  night,  old  Louie 
never  closed  her  eyes;  and  clearly 
before  her  rose  up  the  vision  of  what 
this  deed  of  charity  would  mean  for 
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her.  Her  scanty  pittance,  which  barely 
kept  the  wolf  from  the  door  when 
there  was  only  herself  to  provide  for. 
would  have  to  be  shared  with  a  sick 
man  who  would  need  more  dainty  fare 
than  hers.  The  quiet  days  when  she 
had  only  her  own  simple  way  of  life 
to  arrange,  and  was  free  to  dwell 
undisturbed  in  the  cherished  past— all 
these  were  at  an  end  J  her  time,  her 
thoughts;  her  very  life  would  hence- 
forth be  devoted  to  the  service  of  poor 
Gideon,  of  whom  rumor  whispered  that 
he  was  not  easy  to  live  with  at  the 
best  of  times.  Yet  the  brave  little 
woman  never  dreamt  of  drawing  back; 
she  saw  her  duty  before  her,  and  went 
dauntlessly  forth  to  meet  it,  in  silent 
heroism. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  next 
morning,  and  every  nook  and  crannie 
of  the  quaint  old  High  Street  at  Mere 
was  flooded  with  sunshine,  when  the 
carrier's  van  from  Combe  Dallwood 
rumbled  over  the  stones,  and  the  old 
white  horse  pulled  up  at  the  great  gate 
of  the  County  Infirmary.  It  had  been  a 
hot,  dusty  drive,  and  poor  Louie  Cole 
had  shrunk  back  silently  in  her  cornef 
from  the  noisy  talk  and  merriment  of 
her  companions,  who  were  coming  in  to 
the  Saturday  Market,  full  of  spirits  and 
bent  on  business  or  pleasure.  She  was 
glad  to  get  down  and  stretch  her 
cramped  limbs,  even  amid  the  bustle 
and  hurry  of  the  passers-by  in  the 
crowded  street.  For  now,  that  she  had 
reached  her  destination,  a  sudden  ner- 
vousness came  over  the  old  woman,  and 
the  plan  which  had  seemed  so  simple 
at  a  distance,  needed  all  her  courage 
to  carry  out.  Only  by  a  strong  effort 
could  she  summon  up  assurance  enough 
to  cross  the  broad  courtyard,  and  ring 
the  porter's  bell. 

There  were  other  people  waiting,  and 
she  had  to  take  her  turn. 

**In  the  Ambrose  Ward,  first  floor, 
second  door  to  the  right,"  were  the 
official's  curt  directions,  in  answer  to 
her  timid  inquiry. 

With  trembling  steps,  the  shrinking 
pathetic  figure  passed  up  the  staircase 
and  along  the  stone  corridor  until  she 
came  to  an  open  door,  and  paused  t" 


for  a  moment,  irresolute.  A  tall, 
pleasant  faced  nurse,  in  a  grey  uniform 
and  white  cap,  came  forward  to  meet 
her. 

"Who  do  you  want  to  see,  my  good 
woman?"  she  asked  kindly. 

"Ef  'ee  please,  ma'am,  I  be  come  to 
fetch  Gideon  Seamark,  as  were  took  wi' 
a  fit  yesterday,  an'  doctor  he  sent  word 
as  they  could'n  do  he  no  good." 

"Ah  yes,  you  are  quite  right;  he  is  in 
this  ward,  and  we  were  expecting  his 
friends  to-day.  Poor  fellow,  it  is  a  sad 
case,  and  I  fear  he  will  never  be  any 
better.  Are  you  his  wife?"  she  added 
in  a  tone  of  quiet  sympathy. 

A  faint  fiush,  like  a  gleam  of  wintry 
sunset,  passed  for  a  moment  over  old 
Louie's  face  as  she  replied  simply:— 

*'No,  ma'am,  I  beant  no  kin  to  he,  but 
tes  vor  the  sake  ov'  old  times  I  be  come 
to  take  'en  hoam.  My  poor  David  wur 
brother  to  he,"  she  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  as  though  no  further  explanation 
were  needed. 

The  nurse  looked  for  a  moment  in 
silence  at  the  patient  face,  deeply  lined 
with  past  sorrow,  and  wfrth  a  fiaeh  of 
insight  she  seemed  to  understand  the 
pathetic  story.  Yet  with  her  long  ex- 
perience as  sister  in  charge  of  the  ward,, 
she  felt  it  was  her  duty  to  speak  one 
word  of  warning,  of  cold  worldly  com- 
mon sense. 

"My  poor  friend,  do  you  know  what 
you  are  doing?"  she  asked,  as  with  a 
movement  of  impulsive  sympa(thy  she 
grasped  her  visitor's  withered,  toil- 
worn  hands.  "Do  you  fully  understand 
what  a  heavy  burden  you  are  taking 
upon  yourself?  you  who  are  not  even 
a  relation?  The  old  man  may  live  for 
years,  becoming  ever  more  helpless  and 
trying;  already  one  side  is  quite  para- 
lyzed, and  his  speech  is  affected. 

"Ah,  dear  lady,  doant  'ee  try  to  put 
I  out  o'  heart!"  interrupted  Louie. 
"Tes  my  dwty,  an'  I  see  it  plain  afore 
me,  an'  so  God  help  me,  I'll  find  et  a 
blessen  too.  Why  look-y-see,  tldden  no- 
more  than  you  good  ladies  be  a  doin' 
here  wi'  tlie  sick  vo'k,  from  year  end  to 
year  end!"  she  added  in  a  tone  of  con> 
viction. 

lAfe  was  no  more  to  be  said,  and 
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Sister  Ambrose  could  only  smile  back 
at  the  brave  little  woman,  whose  uneon-. 
scions  heroism  struck  a  responsive  note* 
in  her  Inmost  soul.  Then  she  gently 
led  her  across  the  ward,  between  the 
double  row  of  spotless  beds,  to  a  big 
easy-chair,  near  the  window,  in  wiiich 
leant  back  an  old  man  with  a  bushy 
mass  of  grey  hair,  and  a  sunburnt  face, 
whose  strongly  marked  features  were 
deeply  seamed  and  wrinkled  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  long  hard  life. 

He  looked  up  vaguely  at  first,  but  a 
smile  of  welcome  dawned  over  his  face 
as  he  recognized  the  new-comer. 

"Why,  ef  tidden  Louie  Cole!"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  thick,  indistinct  voice. 
"Tes  jeet  about  good  ov  'ee  vor  to  come 
an'  zay  good-bye,  avore  I  be  tookt  to 
the  work' us." 

"No,  no,  Gideon,  doant  'ee  be  afeard; 
thee  shadden  never  go  there  so  long  as 
I  do  live,"  cried  his  friend,  with  con- 
fident assurance. 

But  the  old  man  only  shook  his  head. 
"Why  didn'  'ee  hear  tell  as  all  they 
doctors  here  caant  do  I  nar  a  mo'sel  o' 
good?  I  beant  never  to  do  no  more 
work,  an'  never  earn  no  more  wage." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  to  take 
breath,  and  then  with  a  fresh  outburst 
of  bitterness,  he  continued:  "An'  my 
Club,  over  to  Chillerton,  as  I've  a  paid 
in  reg'lar,  a  matter  o'  vorty  year,  why 
he  be  gone  to  smash!  zo  tliere  idden 
nought  save  the  work' us  vor  I  to 
die  in." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  then 
old  Louie  turned  to  Sister  Ambrose 
with  a  wistful  look  of  apology  and  said: 
"He  do  be  a  bit  hard  o'  hearing." 

So  she  quietly  moved  round  to  the 
other  side,  and  sitting  down  on  the 
window  bench,  she  began,  In  a  clear, 
distinct  voice,  not  loud  but  penetrating: 
"Tes  all  right,  Gideon,  there  idden  no 
call  to  trouble  about  that  there  work' us, 
vor  you  be  a  comen  hoam  to  bide  down 
street,  along  o*  me.  Sam  Bewley  have 
a  ben  told  to  call  here  for  we,  this  arter- 
noon,  an'  he'll  keep  a  snug  corner  for 
'ee,  as  tes  market  day." 

The  quiet  tone  of  assurance  in 
which  this  was  spoken,  and  the 
mention  of  the  carrier's  van,  brought 


conviction  to  the  old  man's  mind. 
Even  so,  in  the  far-ofif  past,  did  the 
sight  of  the  wagons  which  had  come 
from  Egypt  to  fetch  him,  set  at  rest  the 
last  doubts  of  the  patriarch  Jacob. 

Gideon  Seamark  made  an  effort  to 
raise  himself,  and  looked  his  old  friend 
full  in  the  face. 

"Why,  Louie!  Be  thee  a  goin'  to  take 
all  the  bother  o'  minden  a  ram-shacklen 
wold  body,  same  as  I  be  come  to?  wi'  all 
the  vo'ks  a  tellen  what  a  fool  thee  bist?" 

"Xay  let  'em  tell,"  was  the  cheerful 
reply,  "tes  well  for  they  to  laugh  as 
wins!" 

Still  there  was  something  on  his  mind, 
and  presently  he  added  in  a  lower  voice: 
"An'  look-ee  Mis' ess,  can  'ee  make  room 
vor  my  poor  Topsy?  Her  idden  no 
great  shakes  to  look  at  now,  but  La' 
bless  'ee,  there  never  wur  a  finer  tabby, 
an'  us  could'n  be  parted  now,  arter  all 
these  years." 

The  old  woman  nodded  a  smiling 
assent;  for  that  he  should  think  so 
fondly  of  his  old  cat  at  such  a  moment, 
almost  took  away  her  power  of  speech. 

Gideon  sank  back  on  his  propped-up 
pillows,  with  a  sigh  of  complete,  in- 
effable satisfaction.  His  lips  moved, 
and  Sister  Ambrose  stooped  down  to 
caitch  the  broken  words:— 

"Tes  ta^:'ble  good  ov'  'ee,  Louie,  to  let 
I  bide  down  to  Combe  wi'  all  the  vo'k 
I  knows,  an'  a  kind  body  to  mind  I. 
Tidden  as  ef  I  wur  wu'th  et,  but  there, 
I  zee  et  plain— tess  all  vor  the  love  thee 
bore  to  our  David." 


From  Macmillan'B  Magazine. 
THOMAS  HUGHES. 

On  March  25th  was  buried  quietly 
at  Brighton  the  body  of  one  whom  ail 
that  knew  him,  and  many  who  did 
not,  spoke  of  and  thought  of  as  Tom 
Hughes. 

The  mind  of  the  present  writer  runs 
back  thirty  years,  and  he  recalls  his 
excitement  and  Joy  when,  as  a  boy,  he 
first  saw  the  author  of  "Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays"  in  the  fiesh.  He  had  come 
to  see  his  son;  and  his  son's  school- 
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fellow  remembers  how  be  wrote  an 
extra  letter  to  his  home  that  week 
giving  accurate  details  of  the  hero's 
height,  complexion,  hair  (of  this,  even 
in  those  days,  there  was  not  much),  bis 
look,  his  voice.  The  voice  was  heard  at 
the  boys'  Debating  Society  trouncing  a 
profane  young  Tory  who  did  not  speak 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  respect  due 
to  so  good  and  great  a  man;  during  the 
last  decade  the  voice,  we  may  observe, 
altered  somewhat  on  that  topic. 

Tom  Hughes  was  just  the  man  to 
join  a  boys'  debate;  he  was  a  boy 
himself  in  all  essen^tials  to  the  very 
end.  The  title-page  of  his  famous  book 
records  that  it  was  written  by  an  Old 
Boy;  and  that  Is  precisely  what  he  was. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  a  young  and 
unknown  correspondent  in  America,  he 
styled  himself  an  old  boy  of  seventy- 
three.  One  of  the  wisest  women  who 
ever  knew  him  well  called  him  Master 
Tom;  and  Master  Tom  in  certain  ways 
he  always  wa& 

No  one  could  have  written  **Tom 
Brown's  Schooldays"  who  had  not  the 
heart  of  a  boy;  and  coming  from  the 
heart  of  one  boy  It  entered  Into  the 
hearts  of  thousands.  "Let  it  be  pub- 
lished," said  his  old  friend  Septimus 
Hansard  on  seeing  the  manuscript,  '*it 
will  be  the  book  for  all  future  public 
school  boys."  Rugby  knows  what  he 
did  for  cricket  and  all  games.  He  so 
loved  all  manly  sports  that  he  loathed 
the  gam<bling  which  has  come  to  be  so 
closely  connected  with  too  many  of 
them.  One  of  his  last  public  appear- 
ances at  Chester  (where  he  was  a  Judge 
of  county  courts)  was  as  the  opponent 
of  the  National  Sporting  League.  He 
loved  to  confront  the  strong,  as  his 
schoolfellow,  Arthur  Stanley,  loved  to 
befriend  the  weak. 

In  Parliament  he  was  a  Radical  at 
a  time  when  Radicalism  was  not  the 
popular  and  paying  creed  that  It  has 
been  sometimes  since,  but  he  found  it 
a  "heart-breaking  place."  It  may  be 
a  good  place  for  the  man  who  only 
wants  to  belong  to  what  has  been  called 
the  best  club  in  London,  or  who  has 
axes  of  his  own  to  grind  and  advertise- 
ments of  himself  to  publish,  but  not  a 


cheerful  home  for  a  man  of  moral 
fervor,  a  man  who  wants  to  see  some 
wrong  righted,  some  good  work  done. 
Of  co-operation  he  was  a  pioneer,  and 
stood  much  storm  and  stress  In  its  early 
days,  to  the  no  small  loss  of  patrimony. 
That  he  bore  as  a  boy  might;  but  when 
the  better  days  came  and  his  former 
colleagues  waxed  fat  and  kicked,  be- 
haved, that  is  to  say,  much  like  other 
capitalists,  he  waxed  wroth  and  sad. 
At  one  time  he  was  a  bit  of  a  Chartist, 
and  Joining  Kingsley,  in  the  days  of 
Parson  Lot,  he  became  the  hero  of  the 
working  men,  who  In  due  time  carried 
him,  so  to  say,  shoulder-high  Into 
Parliament;  but  when  they  found  him 
to  be  no  delegate,  and  saw  that  in  that 
ample,  well-poised  head  he  could  carry 
two  ideas  and  see  two  sides  In  some 
questions,  they  turned  against  him 
and  desired  another  king,  some  one  to 
represent  their  narrowness  with  more 
fidelity. 

As  In  the  State,  so  in  the  Church,  his 
breadth  of  mind  was  not  acceptable. 
Of  his  devotion  to  the  Church  none  who 
read  or  heard  his  words  could  enter- 
tain a  doubt;  but  when,  in  answer  to  an 
invitation,  he  spoke  at  a  Church  Con- 
gress some  years  ago,  he  was  howled  at 
by  the  bigots  of  both  parties.  He  pre- 
ferred Christianity  to  Churchmanship, 
and,  though  fond  of  faith,  thought  with 
Saint  Paul  that  there  was  something 
to  be  said  for  hope  and  love.  He  had 
no  objection  to  a  fight;  but,  not  thinking 
a  Church  Congress  the  best  place  for 
one,  he  did  not  speak  at  such  gatherings 
again. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  volunteer, 
Inspiring  enthusiasm  and  making 
friends  there  as  elsewhere.  In  the 
army  he  had  two  brothers,  and  to  It 
he  sent  a  son.  He  was  all  for  outdoor 
life,  at  least  in  theory;  of  late  years 
he  did  not  take  much  air  or  exercise, 
though  he  loved  the  sun  to  the  last, 
and  was  about  to  seek  It  In  Italian  skies 
when  he  died.  His  love  of  outdoor 
life  led  him  to  send  two  sons  out  to 
the  prairies  of  America,  and  perhaps 
was  partly  responsible  for  the  ill-fated 
scheme  of  Rugby,  Tennessee.  Young 
men  were  to  combine  the  beauty  of 
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work  with  the  sweetness  of  home; 
going  out  with  their  own  sisters  they 
were  in  due  time  to  exchange  their 
society  for  that  of  other  people's  sisters. 
The  scheme  failed  dismally,  but  the 
Old  Boy  never  acknowledged,  to  others 
at  least,  that  it  was  more  than  prema- 
ture. That  scheme  recaiis  America,  to 
which  he  often  went  and  where  he 
was  almost  worshipped.  He  was  an 
ardent  Northerner  thirty  years  ago,  and 
his  letters  to  the  Spectator,  recently  re- 
printed as  "Vacation  Rambles,"  show 
what  he  felt  about  America  and  what 
he  said  there  in  1870.  A  recent  letter  to 
the  Times  from  a  friend  tells  us  how 
keen  a  Northerner  he  was,  and  how  he 
lectured  that  writer  on  the  subject 
without  waiting  to  discover  that  he  was 
**preachlng  to  the  converted;"  that,  too, 
was  Just  like  him  to  the  last. 

These  rambling  words,  let  us  here 
say,  make  no  pretence  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  life;  they  only  try  to  show  how 
full  of  interest  and  of  interests  he  was. 
He  touched  life  at  so  many  points,  and 
had  so  many  friends,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  thousands  who  seemed  to  know  him 
and  to  love  him  through  his  books. 

If  any  one  wished  to  see  him  angry, 
he  might  have  been  recommended  to 
talk  flippant  scepticism;  to  see  him 
bored,  nothing  was  so  effective  as  an 
allusion  to  his  books,  especially  to 
"Tom  Brown's  Schooldays."  He  was 
absolutely  devoid  of  vanity,  conceit,  or 
literary  spite:  he  did  much  to  make 
Lowell's  books  popular  in  England, 
and  to  the  very  last  was  appreciative 
of  the  humblest  effort  in  the  literary 
line,  never  stamping  upon  the  smoking 
flax. 

He  had  two  human  masters,  Doctor 
Arnold  and  F.  D.  Maurice;  these  were 
the  mainsprings  of  his  life.  The  teach- 
ing of  the  latter  he  carried  to  the 
Working  Men's  College,  where  he  Md 
much  for  a  long  time,  and  of  whichV^e 
was  for  eleven  years  principal.  There 
lies  near  us  an  address  presented  to 
him  on  his  resigning  that  position  in 
1883. 

Of  the  Co-operative  Congress  he 
was  elected  chairman  in  1866,  as  Is 
testified  by  a  large  mug  adorned  by  a 


terrible  picture  of  that  oflicial.  Of 
the  Crystal  Palace  also  he  was  chair- 
man. For  many  years  his  face  was 
familiar  in  the  best  society  in  London, 
using  the  adjective  in  no  fashionable 
sense.  Personages  may  have  been 
refreshed  to  meet  a  man  who  was  too 
much  of  a  boy  to  approach  them  with 
bent  back  or  bated  breath.  The  author 
of  "The  Book  of  Snobs,"  it  may  be  ob- 
served, was  one  of  his  closest  friends. 
Most  of  his  early  intimates,  such  as 
Septimus  Hansard  and  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, had  gone  before  him,  but  Dean 
Bradley,  the  Reverend  John  Llewelyn 
Davies,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow,  to  name 
three  only,  yet  remain.  Looking  back 
on  his  whole  life,  one  is  moved  to  say 
of  him  what  he  said  of  his  brother 
George  (in  his  charming  "Memoir  of  a 
Brother")  and  of  Theodore  Walrond, 
that  he  did  much  to  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere of  life  clean  and  sweet  about 
him.  He  was  essentially  a  wholesome 
and  a  manly  man.  *'The  Manliness  of 
Christ"  is,  some  think,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  his  books. 

He  had  his  oddities,  his  limitations, 
but  they  need  not  be  mentioned  here. 
He  loved,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  "sit  at 
home  in  his  own  mind,"  and  a  roomy, 
well-furnished  place  to  sit  in  it  was. 
His  memory  was  marvellous,  not  for 
details  of  daily  life,  but  for  long  pas- 
sages of  poetry,  odds  and  ends,  quaint 
Berkshire  stories,  with  which  he  would 
illustrate  and  illumine  passing  topics. 
A  talker  he  was  not,  save  in  an  inter- 
Jectional,  exclamatory  or  declamatory 
fashion,  at  least  in  later  years.  His 
imaginative  power  was  so  great  that  he 
fancied  he  disliked  the  daily  and 
weekly  papers.  As  a  fact,  few  people 
were  fonder  of  them  or  read  them 
with  greater  assiduity;  and  though  he 
may  have  liked  "staying  in  his  own 
mind"  he  was  also  fond  of  travel  in 
foreign  countries,  as  may  be  seen  from 
his  letters  sent  to  the  Spectator  under 
the  signature  Vacuus  Viator,  from  1862 
to  1895,  and  republished,  as  has  been 
said,  last  year. 

His  liberality  was  wonderful.  Until 
the  letters  addressed  to  him  fell  into 
other  hands,  no  one  knew  how  many 
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asked  help  of  him,  and  got  it.  He  was 
Dot  always  wise  in  this  matter;  his 
boyish  trustfulness  being  in  this,  as  in 
some  other  things,  his  bane.  He  be- 
lieved almost  any  story,  recognized 
fictitious  claims,  gave  large  sums, 
forgot  that  he  had  given,  and  there- 
fore gave  again.  Such  a  man,  such  a 
boy,  wanted  some  one  by  him  to  shield, 
support,  and  cheer  him,  for  though 
cheery  he  was  not  always  cheerful; 
some  one  full  of  sympathy,  courage, 
common  sense;  some  one  to  see  things 
as  they  are;  some  one  to  attend  to  the 
small  things  of  life,  and  not  only  to  the 
panaceas,  the  great  schemes.  Those 
who  knew  Tom  Hughes  know,  and 
those  who  did  not  may  be  glad  to  hear, 
that  such  a  friend  he  had. 

He  has  gone  from  us  and  left  a  gap 
in  the  world,  in  many  hearts,  in  many 
homes.  His  words  and  deeds  have 
helped  to  make  some  idle  men  useful 
citizens  and  some  old  men  feel  young; 
his  sunny  face  and  cheery  greeting 
have  brightened  many  lives.  If  some 
forgot  him,  Rugby  did  not,  but  wislhed 
to  have  his  body  buried  at  the  school 
that  he  loved  and  served  so  well. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  VIRGINIA  WATEB  HERONRY. 

The  lake  of  Virginia  Water  is,  in  a 
sense,  the  result  of  the  battle  of  CuUo- 
den.  George,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
was,  like  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  not 
only  commander-in-chief  but  also 
ranger  of  several  royal  parks  and 
forests.  These  ofllces  he  filled  in  a  very 
creditable  manner.  In  the  New  Forest, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  ranger,  he 
was  the  first  to  improve  the  breed  of 
the  forest  ponies  by  bringing  thorough- 
bred sires  into  the  district,  one  of  these 
being  "Marske,"  the  sire  of  "Eclipse," 
and  as  ranger  of  Windsor  Park  he 
created  Virginia  Water.  It  is  said  that 
his  object  in  so  doing  was  to  find  occu- 
pation for  the  additional  soldiers  whom 
the  king  desired  to  keep  with  the  colors 
even  after  the  Rebellion  of  1745  had 
been  crushed.    It  is  equally  probable 


that  their  presence  suggested  such  em- 
ployment. In  either  case  the  result  was 
a  happy  one,  and  highly  creditable  to 
the  duke's  good  taste.  The  main  val- 
ley, then  a  swampy  heath,  with  two 
narrow  glens  running  back  into  the 
hills,  were  covered  with  the  shining 
level  of  the  new  lake,  which  thus  be- 
came the  largest  of  all  the  "Surrey 
Ponds."  The  designer  was  so  careful 
to  observe  the  character  of  the  natural 
lakes  of  that  county,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  pools  collected  in  shallow 
reservoirs  without  either  dam  or  water- 
fall, that  though  the  temptation  to 
make  a  cascade  was  not  to  be  resisted, 
he  hid  it  round  a  corner  so  as  to  be 
invisible  except  when  sought,  and  the 
lake  fills  the  valley  witnout  exhibiting 
any  trace  of  its  artificial  origin.  Even 
George  IV.'s  temples  and  tea-house 
make  little  difference  in  the  wild  ap- 
pearance of  the  seven  miles  of  its  cir- 
cumference, while  the  size  and  beauty 
of  the  timber,  both  native  and  foreign, 
which  was  then  planted  show  the  won- 
derful f«i:inty  of  the  light  Surrey  soil. 
Some  of  the  spruce-firs  tower  to  a 
height  of  ninety  feet,  rhododendrons 
grow  as  if  native  to  the  soil,  and  the 
Mediterranean  pines  have  outgrown  the 
prim  formality  which  usually  marks 
the  imported  conifer  in  England,  and 
are  twisted,  broken,  and  fantastic  as  if 
they  grew  on  a  slope  of  the  'Apennines 
instead  of  the  side  of  a  Surrey  hill. 
The  saying  that  "all  good  things  go 
well  together  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
charm  of  this  well  established  foreign 
timber  in  its  English  environment,  and 
the  occasional  glimpse  of  a  pair  of  roe- 
deer  which  were  long  ago  introduced 
into  the  woods,  suggests  a  link  with 
the  forests  of  Scotland  or  of  the  de- 
mesne of  Fontainebleau.  By  the  end 
of  the  third  week  in  April  all  the  larger 
native  birds  are  nesting  in  these  woods, 
and  the  combination  of  timber,  water, 
grassy  glades,  and  evergreens  attracts 
them  in  numoers  unequalled  anywhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  It  Is 
very  doubtful  whether  In  any  part  of 
Windsor  Forest  itself  so  much  of  the 
life  of  our  resident  birds  can  be  seen 
In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  as  on  the 
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margin  of  ibis  beautiful  lake.  Wood- 
peckers, botb  of  tbe  green  and  lesser 
spotted  species,  wood-pigeons  in  flocks, 
Jays,  crows,  pbeasants,  a  few  wild- 
ducks,  and  lastly  a  colony  of  berons, 
are  all  nesting  round  its  sbores.  At  tbe 
present  time,  wben  tbe  foliage  of  tbe 
deciduous  trees  is  only  partly  out,  and 
tbe  undergrowtb  of  summer  bas  yet 
to  spring  up,  tbese  birds  are  seen  more 
easily  and  at  closer  quarters  tban  at 
any  otber  season.  The  ground  between 
tbe  tree  trunks  is  clear  of  rank  growtb, 
tbe  bracken  is  dead  and  beaten  flat  by 
winter  rains  and  its  young  sboots  not 
yet  uncurled,  tbe  brambles  are  leafless, 
tbe  wood-ruiT  not  balf  a  foot  bigb,  and 
tbe  brown  carpet  of  dead  leaves  only 
broken  by  tbe  wild  byacintbs  and  prim- 
rose tufts  and  green  arum  leaves.  Tbe 
cock-pbeasants,  wbicb  bave  already 
learnt  tbat  sbooting-time  is  past,  stray 
fearlessly  In  tbis  open  ground,  tbe  reds 
and  browns  of  tbeir  spring  plumage 
sbining  like  a  buncb  of  red  wallflower 
blossom  spangled  witb  gold.  Tbe  turf 
wbicb  fringes  tbe  eastern  arm  of  tbe 
lake  is  set  at  Intervals  witb  groups  and 
single  trees  of  Oriental  pines.  In  one 
of  tbese  a  pair  of  green  woodpeckers 
bave  drilled  a  bole,  and,  baving  com- 
pleted tbeir  morning's  work  of  wood- 
boring,  spend  tiie  sunny  bours  of  tbe 
afternoon  in  searcbing  for  ants'-nests 
in  tbe  turf,  wbere  tbe  bot  sun  and 
April  sbowers  bave  tempted  tbe  em- 
mets to  open  their  galleries  to  the  air. 
From  the  head  of  the  eastern  arm  of 
tbe  lake,  a  long  grass  glade,  set  at  in- 
tervals with  ancient  thorns,  is  haunted 
by  another  pair  of  the  green  wood- 
peckers, while  tbe  call  of  others  is  beard 
at  intervals  from  all  parts  of  tbe  north- 
ern wood. 

Next  to  the  placid  levels  of  the  lake 
itself  tbis  background  of  high  wood 
is  the  characteristic  feature  of  Virginia 
Water.  It  clothes  the  southern  face  of 
the  line  of  hill  which  begins  at  Egham, 
and  forms  all  the  high  ground  of  Wind- 
sor Forest.  Steep,  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east,  and  formed  of  tbat 
mixture  of  light  loam  and  peat  which 
seems  to  suit  every  tree  alike  in  the 
Surrey  woodlands,  from  oaks  to  rho- 


dodendrons, it  exhibits  every  various 
shade  of  leaf  and  foliage,  from  tbe  tall 
spruces  on  tbe  summit  of  tbe  bill  down 
to  tbe  aldeis,  now  covered  witb  black 
tassels  and  blacker  buds,   wbicb  dip 
into  tbe  lake.    Half-way  up  tbe  slope, 
and  parallel  witb  tbe  water,  runs  a  nat- 
ural avenue  between  groves  of  beech. 
Every  Inch  of  its  floor  is  set  witb  em- 
eraJd  moss,   embroidered   with   fallen 
beecb-nut  busks  and  tbe  red  envelopes 
of  tbe  young  leaves  that  bave  opened. 
Tbe  whole  hillside  is  a  natural  nursery 
of  young  trees.    Under  tbe  sycamores 
hundreds  of  seedlings  a  foot  high  are 
spreading  tbeir  leaves  to  tbe  "yonge 
Sonne"   of  April,   tiny   rhododendrons 
spring  unbidden   by   tbe  side  of  tb^ 
peaty  ditches  in  tbe  hollows,  and  youngs 
alders  shooting  up  by  tbe  drain-sides, 
bave  choked  tbe  streams  witb  richly 
odorous  tangles  of  horned-moss,  dead 
leaves,  and  tbe  delicate  debris  of  the- 
minor  vegetation  of  tbe  wood.    On  tbe 
highest  point  of  tbe  bill-line,  facing  tbe 
columns  of  tbe   Greek  temple   wbicb 
George  IV.  constructed  from  fragments . 
brought  from  Corinth  and  Gyrene,  is 
the  heronry.     The  trees  in  which  tbe 
birds   build   are   grouped   around    tbQ 
head  of  a  coombe  leading  to  the  lake.. 
Tbe  tiny  valley,  not  seventy  yards  in* 
leng^tb  from  its  rise  in  the  hillside  to 
wbere  it  loses  itself  in  tbe  lake,  is  an 
example  in  miniature  of  tbe  natural 
formation    common   to   tbe   woodland' 
coombes   of   Surrey.     At   tbe   bottom,, 
where  the  stream  soaks  into  it,  lies  its 
tiny  alder  copse.     Above  He  groups  of 
wild  cherry,  now  white  witb  blossom, 
and  of  seedling  pines.    At  the  head  of 
tbe  glen,  in  a  grassy  semi-circle  wbicb 
seems  tbe  natural  theatre  for  a  sylvan 
play,  are  three  or  four  feathery  birches, 
tossing  their  branches  like  cascades  of 
green  drops  from  crown  to  foot,  while 
round  the  upper  rim  of  the  hollow  are 
ranged   the   tall   columns   of   spruces, 
larches,  and  pines  in  which  the  herons 
build,  and  from  whose  summits  they 
can  survey  the  vast  extent  of  lower 
country  lying  to  the  south,   and   the 
lake  from  end  to  end,  for  the  grove 
stands  on  tbe  promontory  which  divides 
the  northern  from  the  eastern  arm  of 
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the  mere.  Chance  enabled  us  to  meas- 
ure the  heignt  of  these  trees.  A  single 
spruce  had  been  uprooted  by  a  storm, 
and  lay  prostrate,  with  the  remains  of 
an  old  heron's  nest  among  its  branches. 
It  was  seventy-four  feet  in  length,  and 
judging  by  its  girth  was  not  the  tallest 
in  the  grove.  One  of  these  trees,  partly 
decayed,  was  perforated  at  a  height  of 
thirty  feet  by  a  series  of  holes  like  the 
stops  in  a  flute,  the  successive  nesting- 
places  hollowed  out  in  different  years 
by  a  pair  of  lesser  spotted  woodpeckers, 
whose  drumming  note  was  heard  in 
the  wood  close  by.  The  herons,  though 
some  of  their  young  were  hatched,  were 
extremely  shy,  slipping  noiselessly  from 
nest  after  nest,  and  disappearing  in  the 
wood.  Only  five  returned  to  circle 
above  the  trees,  and  these  were  at- 
tracted mainly  by  the  incessant  "clat- 
tering" of  a  brood  of  forward  young 
birds  in  an  isolated  nest  on  the  hill. 
Young  storks  as  well  as  young  herons 
use  this  curious  alarm-note,  which 
might  perhaps  be  of  service  to  frighten 
a  cat  which  climbed  to  the  stork's-nest 
on  a  Dutch  house,  but  Is  much  more 
likely  to  cause  danger  by  attracting  the 


notice  of  visitors  to  herons  in  an  En- 
glish wood.  The  silence  and  speed  with 
which  the  old  birds,  in  spite  of  their 
size,  vanished  from  off  their  nests  and 
behind  the  screen  of  spruce-tops  was 
remarkable.  In  this  close  cover  they 
slipped  away  without  the  rustle  of  a 
feather  or  disturbing  a  single  leaf  by 
the  stroke  of  their  five-foot  wings.  The 
nests,  of  which  we  discovered  eleven, 
were  all  in  the  loftiest  trees,  but  though 
spruce-firs  were  the  favorites,  others 
were  placed  in  larches  and  some  in 
Scotch  firs.  Large  heronries  seem  un- 
usual in  Surrey  and  the  southern  coun- 
ties. At  Wanstead  Park  in  Eppiag 
Forest  the  heronry  holds  fifty  nests, 
and  recently  numbered  sixty-eight. 
But  in  Surrey  and  Kent  from  ten  to 
fifteen  nests  seems  the  usual  average. 
The  colony  at  Ghiiham  Park,  near  Can- 
terbury, probably  exceeds  this  number: 
but  at  Richmond  Park,  Virginia  Water. 
Vinney  Ridge  in  the  New  Forest.  Stag 
Wood  in  Woolmer  Forest,  the  numbers 
have  not  increased  In  proportion  to  the 
time  during  which  the  colonies  have 
been  establisiied. 


The  Extermination  of  Wild  Animals.— 
In  this  country  we  have  no  Wild  Beast 
Question;  we  got  rid  of  our  bears  and 
wolves  and  sundries  of  that  sort  a  good 
many  years  ago.    But  this  happy  state  of 
things  does  not  exist  everywhere.    India, 
for  instance,  has  always  an  open  account, 
which  runs  into  large  amounts  in  a  year, 
regarding  snakes  and  crocodiles,  besides 
the  tigers  and  other  carnivores  that  are 
notoriously  of  unpleasant  proclivities,  and 
in  Australasia   the   State   has   taken   to 
paying  eightpence  a  head  on  dead  kanga- 
roos, besides  the  per-headage  on  the  super- 
fluous   rabbit.      To    come    much    nearer 
home  than  this,  we  have  France  reward- 
ing the  wild-beast  exterminator  by  pay- 
ment on  results,  and  we  have  Norway 
doing  the  same  thing  on  a  much  larger 
scale.     The    Norwegian    accounts    show 
that  this  business  is  unexpectedly  exten- 
sive.   For  instance,  payment  was  made 
in  1894  on  57  bears,  37  wolves,  M^^ 
46  gluttons,  and— mention  H-  riot  amoni; 
the  enthusiasts  in  pink!— on  8,646  foxes  I 


The  year  before  claims  were  allowed  on 
72  bears,  50  wolves,  56  lynxes,  40  gluttons, 
and  11,400  foxes— why  does  not  somebody 
take    a    pack    of    hounds    to    Norway? 
Among  us  we  cry  shame  when  some  un- 
sentimental gamekeeper  shoots  an  eagle 
to  prove  he  saw  it.    In  Norway  in  1893 
rewards  were  paid  for  shooting  969  eagles, 
and  last  year  for  shooting  1,081  of  them. 
Hawks,    too,    the    ordinary    Englishman 
treats  with  scant  ceremony,  but  in  Nor- 
way they  are  getting  cleared  out  at  the 
rate  of  close  on  five  thousand   a  year. 
The  hawk-shooter  and  the  eagle-shooter 
do   not,   however,   make   much   at  their 
trade;  all  they  get  is  two   kroner— say 
about  two   shillings— a   head,   while  the 
fox-slayer  gets  four  kroner.    A  bear,  a 
wolf,  a  lynx,  or  a  glutton  is  a  much  more 
serious  fellow  to  tackle,  and  they  are  all 
well  worth  the  twenty  kroner  per  head. 
Altogether  Norway  pays  over  £2,360  a 
year  in  this  head-money  on  wild  beasts 
removed. 
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